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Art.  L — Dr.   Chalmers^   Works.    TVentj- 

five  Volumes,  12mo. 
2.  Posthumous  Works.    Nine  Vols.     8vo. 

Edinburgh :  T.  Constable  &  Co. 

Thb  high  place  which  Thomas  Chalmers  oo- 
cupies  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland, 
he  holds  securely  ;  it  is  a  position  which  he 
will  not  lose,  unless  a  time  shall  come  when 
John  Knox  and  other  worthies  of  the  like 
stamp  shall  have  ceased  to  be  thought  of  in 
their  native  country  with  reverential  grati- 
tude. But  the  rank  which  his  writings  will 
ultimately  hold  in  the  body  of  English  lite- 
rature is  a  point  yet  to  be  determined ;  and 
at  present  it  can  be  only  conjecturally  spok- 
en  of,  and  this  on  the  ground  of  considera- 
tions of  quite  a  different  order  from  those 
which  affect  his  place  in  the  regards  of  his 
countrymen.  Nevertheless,  on  this  ground 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  profess  the  belief  that, 
as  a  religious  writer  and  as  a  theologian,  he 
will  live.  A  distinction,  however,  must 
here  be  made : — The  "  Works,"  entire,  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
be  sought  after,  through  a  course  of  many 
years,  and  will  often  be  reprinted  in  their 
mass  for  theuseof  Scotland,  and  of  England 
too,  buoyed  up,  as  one  might  say,  by  his 
immortal  renown,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
the  ablest,  and  the  most  usefhl  of  the  great 
men  whom  Scotland  has  in  any  age  pro- 
duced. The  grateftil  and  religious  Scot- 
tish people  at  home  as  well  as  uiose  thou- 
sands of  the  "  dispersion,''  who  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  (so  we 
imaffine)  for  generations  yet  to  come  re- 
gard It  as  a  sacred  duty  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Works  Entire  of  their  own 
Cbalmers.  And,  moreover,  among  these 
purchasers  and  readers  of  the  Works,  there 
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will  always  be  many  who  will  draw  from 
certain  portions  of  them  a  large  amount  of 
their  spiritual  and  theological  aliment,  and 
who  will  think  themselves  well  and  suffi- 
ciently disciplined,  and  kept  safely  ortho- 
dox, and  evangelical,  so  long  as  they  are 
content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  revered 
teacher. 

But  when  we  come  to  think  of  English 
literature  at  large,  and  to  think  of  it  as  in- 
fluenced or  &voured  by  no  special  or  na- 
tional feelings,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
"  Works"  will  undergo  a  severe  sifting. 
Portions — ^large  portions,  of  the  mass,  we 
cannot  doubt,  must  subside  and  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  will  cease  to  be  often  asked  for, 
or  popularly  read.  The  works  of  the  very 
best  writers  (if  voluminous)  have  undergone 
the  same  discerptive  process.  Nor  had  any 
human  reputation  hitherto  been  of  such  ple- 
nary force  as  might  suffice  for  immortalizing 
every  paragraph  or  treatise  that  a  man  has 
written  and  printed.  Assuredly  Chalmers 
will  not  stand  his  ground  as  an  exception  to 
this  almost  universal  doom — a  doom  which 
has  consigned  to  oblivion  a  half— a  three- 
fourths — or  a  nine-teuths  of  the  products  of 
even  the  brightest  minds ;  especially  if  they 
have  been,  in  their  day,  teeming  and  Indus- 
trlous  minds,  and  if  such  writers  have  mix- 
ed themselves  at  large  with  the  social  and 
political  movements  of  their  times. 

At  this  time — and  if  we  are  looking  to 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  it  is  not  Qial- 
mers  as  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  emi- 
nently useftil  man  of  his  age  and  country 
whom  we  have  to  do  with : — it  is  not  Chal- 
mers as  related  to  those  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical movements  of  which  Scotland  is  now 
reaping  the  fruits ; — ^but  it  is  the  same  dis- 
tinguished man,  considered  simply  as    a 
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writer ;  and  as  one  who  oomes  at  this  time 
to  claim  the  place  that  may  be  due  to  him 
in  the  permament  religious  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  spread,  and  spread- 
ing over  all  the  world. 

When  thus  thought  of,  the  mass  of  h)9 
writings,  as  they  are  now  put  into  our 
hands,  ask  for  classification.  Although  these 
four-and-thivty^oliimee  are  eharacterizedf  in 
an  unusjnal  degree,  by  singleness  of  inten- 
tion, by  coherent  thought,  by  unity  of  spirit, 
as  well  as  by  much  uniformity  of  style  and 
manner,  they  are,  as  to  their  form  and  their 
subjects,  very  diverse ;  nor  could  they  well, 
as  we  think,  be  brought  under  a  simpler  dis- 
tribution than  the  following.  The  volumes 
seem  to  range  under  five  heads,  as  thus : — 

L  The  Methods  and  the  Principles  of 
Christian  Benevolence,  as  related  to  Paro- 
chial and  Municipal  System ;  these  methods 
being  made  to  rest  upon  the  author's  prin- 
ciples of  political  Economy,  in  its  more 
general  aspect. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

m.  Moral  Philosophy. 

IV.  Heology ;  and  the  Christian  Evideu- 
<.es. 

V.  Christian  Doctrine ;  Christian  Ethics ; 
Biblical  Exposition,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Spiritual  Life. 

It  may  be  that  in  forming  this  classifica- 
liim — as  to  its  order,  we  have  followed  the 
i^tsidance  of  a  conjecture  as  to  what  will  be 
the  relativi^  longevity  of  the  several  Essays 
?md  Treatises  —  which  conjecture,  in  fact, 
mny  prove  itself  quite  groundless,  and  cou- 
<N?rniug  whiijh  there  may  be  room  now  for 
diffenjiioes  of  opinion.  We  are  disposed  to 
take  up  the  various  materials  before  us,  be- 
gin niiig  with  those  treatises  which,  bearing 
m  they  did  upon  those  movements  of  his 
times  of  wliich  Chalmers  was  the  soul,  and 
whii-h  havL  long  ago  passed  their  season, 
are,  as  we  imagine,  likely  the  soonest  to  be 
seldom  read,  if  not  altogether  forgotten.  It 
yn]]  be  no  disparagement  to  the  permanent 
repute  of  this  great  man,  if  it  be  found  that 
his  enduring  fame  rests  upon  what  be  ac- 
complished in  those  regions  of  thought 
wliicn  arc  the  most  remote  from  the  fitful- 
uess  and  the  perturbations  of  secular  and  lo- 
oal,  or  national  interests,  and  which  abide 
substantially  the  same  &om  age  to  age. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  in  those  of  his 
writings  which  we  assume  to  possess  the 
least  of  an  enduring  quality  and  an  intrinsic 
merit,  there  is  much  of  what  is  instructive 
— sound  as  it  IS  in  princiole,  and  which  may 
horefore  be  made  available  in  all  times  and 
places.     And  yet,  as  to  these  same  princi- 


ples, it  is  probable  that  the  men  of  the  next 
age  may  incline  rather  to  take  them  up, 
practically  wrought  out  as  they  were  in 
Chalmers'  own  course  of  life,  than  as  they 
are  laboriously  argued  in  his  writings.  The 
history  of  his  beneficent  achievements — the 
mere  narrative  of  his  useful  life,  not  only 
has  more  force,  and  carries  more  of  available 
ioptructioQ,  but  it  comeB  t<>  U0  in  a  more 
condensed  form.  Chalmers'  elaborate  plead- 
ings— ^his  defences — ^his  counter-statements 
— ^his  endless  clearings  up — ^his  many  itera- 
tions— and  his  lavish  figures,  might  indeed 
be  eagerly  listened  to  when  his  voice  quick- 
ened the  soul  of  an  audience ;  but  in  the 
reading  of  the  same  (and  it  will  be  so  more 
and  more  as  time  runs  on)  they  tend  to  ex- 
haust patience,  rather  than  to  instruct  It  is 
eminently  true  of  subjects  of  this  class — ^to 
wit,  the  topics  of  social  science,  of  munici- 
pal economies,  and  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
that  a  severe  condensation,  as  to  the- sty le^ 
is  the  one  excellence  upon  which  a  lasting 
reputation  must  turn.  In  relation  to  those 
great  social  questions  whicb  never  remain 
seven  years  together  in  quite  the  same  po- 
sition, Chalmers'  public  eou,rse  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  confirmation  of  this  or  that 
rule  or  principle ;  and  perhaps  his  writings 
on  this  dass  of  subjects  may  continue  to  be 
sometimes  cited ;  but  they  will  not,  as  we 
think,  like  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  a 
very  few  other  books,  continue  to  be  read, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  every  student  in 
this  department.  In  expressing  an  opinion 
such  as  this,  little  disparagement  is  implied; 
and,  in  feet,  none  but  what  Chalmers'  well- 
sustained  reputation  may  easily  afibrd. 

Chalmersi,  if  it  were  required  of  us  to  cha- 
racfcwise  him  in  a  word,  was  the  man — great 
in  action : — he  was  the  man  to  give  a  need- 
ed and  an  irresistible  impulse  to  whatever 
he  applied  his  herculean  shoulder.  The 
world — or  that  world  wherewith  he  concern- 
ed himself,  he  would  not,  and  could  no^,  and 
he  did  not  leave  just  what  and  where  it  was 
when  first  he  looked  about  upon  it;  for 
that  first  glance  moved  his  soul  to  its  depths ; 
— ^moved  it,  not  with  scorn — ^not  with  malign 
anatgonism — not  with  a  wild,  unknowing  en- 
thusiasm— not  with  despondency ;  but  with 
a  hopeful  and  a  reasoning  confidence — a  cal- 
culated trust  in  the  efficacy  of  those  forces — 
those  energies  of  renovation  which,  if  well 
employed,  and  manfully  worked,  will  not  fiiil 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  more 
or  less  complete.  Chalmers  was  the  man  to 
give  a  he^lt^ul  impulse  to  all  things  around 
him ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  them 
altogether  a  new  direction.  He  was  just  so 
far  we  philosopher  as  an  accomplished  man 
must  be  who  concerns  himself  at  all  with 
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the  things  of  Philoaoi^ij ;  but  he  was  not 

(as  we  presume  to  think)  a  philosopher  in 
any  higher  sense;  or  in  any  sense  that 
should  give  him  a  place  of  his  own  among 
those  who  have  wrought  out  a  scheme  of 
thought  for  themselves,  and  for  their  times. 
The  Thought  of  this  present  age  has  not 
pivoted  itself  upon  Qialmera'  mind.  He 
was  the  philanthropist,  eminently  so;  and 
his  understanding  was  of  that  robust  order 
which  utterly  forbade  his  giving  himself 
up  to  any  of  these  vapouring  modes  of  en- 
thusiasm which  80  often,  bring  all  plulan- 
thropy  into  contempt  By  an  instinct, 
quicker  and  surer  than  the  guidance  x>f 
reason — although  reason  never  failed  to 
come  up  to  his  wd,  he  rqected  whatever 
was  visionary  and  impracticable,or  not  at  the 
moment  practical ;  and  by  the  same  instinct 
duly  sustained  as  it  was  by  the  force  of  the 
dialectic  faculty,  he  seized  upon  whatever 
was  good  and  right  in'  the  main,  and  also 
sound  in  principle,  among  things  actually 
existing  and  constituted,  and  which  may 
be  made  available  for  immediate^purposes  : 
— these  he  took  up,  and  upon  these  he  work- 
ed with  a  prodigious  energy,  and  with  an  in- 
dustry —  rare  excellence  —  commensurate 
with  that  energy.  Decisively  conservative 
in  temper,  and  reverential  too  in  feeling,  his 
wm  was  to  bring  up  the  things  that  are  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  normal  state  of  ef- 
fectiveness:— ^he  laboured  to  reinstate — to 
invigorate — to  quicken  the  lai)guid  pulse  of 
the  social  body ; — to  redress— to  clear  away 
from  it  encumbering  accumulations.  But 
there  he  stopped. 

Wanting  almost  entirely,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show,  the  analytic  faculty 
— ^wanting  also  the  severe  critical  faculty, 
and  wholly  want'mg  that  melancholic  ele- 
ment which  leads  minds  severely  reflective 
to  distrust  obvious  conclusions,  and  to  scru- 
tinize all  things  that  are  offered  to  their  as- 
sent, Chalmers  sent  down  his  line  into  no 
abyss : — he  himself  as  to  the  dim  world  of 
painful  speculation,  had  neveir  trodden  a 
path,  like  that  of  Banyan's  Christian, 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
As  a  most  kind-hearted  man,  his  sympathies 
were  awake  towards  ail  kinds  of  trouble, 
whether  of  mind,  body,  or  estate ;  but  spe- 
cially and  intellectually  he  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  minds  deeper  rooted  than  his  own, 
or  more  discriminative,  or  more  exact,  or 
more  analytic,  or  more  scrupulously  honest 
toward  their  own  misgivings.  Stich  minds, 
in  approaching  his,  would  quickly  discover 
that  m)m  him  they  would  not  receive  the 
aid  they  needed. 

And  thus  it  is  as  to  his  philosophic  wri- 
tiii^     Admirably    adapted  as  they  were 


to  effect  their  immediate  purpose  -—  a  pur- 
pose conservative  and  confirmatory,  as 
related  to  the  diffuse  intellectuality  of  the 
times  when  they  appeared,  and  well  adapted 
too  as  they  may  still  be,  to  meet  the  same 
order  of  intellectuality  at  this  time,  or  in  / 
any  time  future,  they  wholly  fail  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  philosophic  discussion, 
such  as  it  has  of  late  years  become.  It  may 
seem  unfair  to  require  of  a  man  —  of  a 
teacher,  that  he  should  forecast  the  progress 
of  opinion  for  a  half  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  own  times ;  but  this  at  least  may  be 
said,  that  while  a  writer  who  touches  the 
boundaries  of  thought  in  all  directions  is 
likely  to  anticipate  the  recurrent  theories  of 
times  future,  he  who  stops  far  short  of  those 
limits  is  likely  to  be  numbered  with  the  an- 
tiquated at  the  very  next  coming  on  of  a 
crisis  in  speculative  philosophy,  u,  in  these 
last  times,  religious  belief  has  had  to  contend 
with  more  than  enough  of  flippant  sophistry, 
it  has  also  come  to  stand  its  ground  in  opposi- 
tion to  deeply  wrought  speculative  systems, 
against  which  writings  like  those  of 
Chalmers,  whatever  ability  they  may  dis- 
play, afford  littie  or  jio  defence.  And  be- 
sides, in  the  tone  and  style  of  these 
apologetic  writings,  as  toward  gainsayers, 
these  essays  are  less  applicable  t^  pernaps 
they  might  have  been  to  thepurposes  for 
which  they  were  intended.  That  Arm  con- 
servative temper,  and  that  reverential  feel- 
ing, which  we  have  just  now  spoken  o^  and  , 
which  made  Chalmers  the  thorougI^oinJ|^ 
and  uncompromising  champion  of  the  CreecT 
of  his  Church,  impelled  him  also  to  look  out 
upon  the  host  marshalled  on  the  otiier  side 
witha  lofty  and  undiscrinunating disapproval ; 
these  opposers  —  one  and  all — were,  in  his 
view,  "  the  enemy ;"  howbeit  more  than  a 
few  of  that  antagonist  host  would  gladly 
have  accepted  CaaisriAK  Truth,  if  it  only 
had  been  presented  to  them  in  its  purity,  as 
severed  from  the  national  Creed.  Yet  to 
render  even  this  service — a  service  on  the 
side  of  Christianity  so  needful,  and  yet  so 
rarely  attempted,  namely,  to  present  the 
Truth  apart  from  the  Creed — ^  Chalmers, 
although  large-hearted  enough,  and  bold 
enough,  and  broad  enough  in  his  habits  of 
thinking,  lacked  some  qualifications.  Never- 
theless he  might  have  addressed  himself  to 
the  task,  if  only  he  had  come  to  see  the  ur- 
gent necessity  there  is  for  doing  it,  and 
especially  if  he  had  perceived  how  urgent  this 
necessity  is — as  related  to  the  Christianity 
of  Sootland,  where  the  close  adhesion  of 
the  Creed  to  the  Truth  —  the  entombing  of 
the  Truth  within  the  Creed,  has  in  modern 
times  forced  so  many  of  her  choicest  minds 
mto  a  position  of  antagonbm,  whether  open 
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or  latent,  to  the  latter.  An  obstacle  in 
Chalmers'  way,  which  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  surmounted,  even  if  he  had  clearly 
seen  his  call  to  enter  upon  that  ground,  was 
what  we  have  named  as  his  strong  inbred 
feeling  —  might  we  say,  his  Churchman's 
feeling  of  alarm  lest  a  pin  of  the  Tabernacle 
should  be  loosened  by  presumptuous  hands. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  relation 
to  a  task  of  this  kind  which  he  would  not 
easily  have  overcome ;  for  it  took  its  rise 
m  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind.  This, 
as  we  have  said,  contained  too  little  of  that 
discriminative  severity,  or  that  of  penetra- 
tive exactitude  which  is  required  in  parting 
off  the  great  and  deep  things  of  Christianity 
from  the  offensive  asperities  and  the  crudi- 
ties that  had  their  origin  in  a  rude,  revolu- 
'tionary,  and  fanatical  period.  Scotland  — 
and  England  too,  in  a  difierent  sense  —  yet 
waits  the  advent  of  one  eq^ual  to  her  own 
Chalmers  in  grandeur  of  soul,  and  in  moral 
energy,  who  shall  take  up  the  work  of  her 
renovation  at  the  point  where  he  left  it  un- 
Httempted,  and  shall  give  her  at  length  a 
Christianity  far  larger  than  any  Confession, 
and  burdened  with  no  burdens  that  are  of 
man's  devising. 

Diverse  as  are  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  compass  of  Chalmers'  works,  the  mode 
of  reasoning  throughout  them,  and  the  style, 
tire  much  the  same  everywhere.  This  mode 
and  this  style  are  clearly  indicative  of  the 
history  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  several 
fi^itions  he  occupied  toward  the  Church  and 
the  World.  When  first  his  powerful  intel- 
lect woke  up  to  a  consciousness  of  what  is 
termed  "evangelic  doctrine,"  he  looked 
around  him  and  found,on  almost  all  sides,that 
this  doctrine,  although  it  still  held  its  place  as 
the  authentic  belief  of  the  Church  and  the 
Nation,  had  lost  its  hold,  very  generally,  of 
the  heart  and  soul  both  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  of  their  hearers.  The  convic- 
tion that  this  was  the  actual  state  of  things 
around  him,  wrought  mightily  in  his  mind 
and  spirit,  and  it  roused  him  to  undertake 
the  work  in  which  his  success  was  signal  — 
that  of  calling  back  ministers  and  people 
to  the  realities  of  their  own  admitted  faith. 
In  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  which  was 
essentially  unlike  that  of  the  Reformers,  his 
style  formed  itself  upon  the  leading  condi- 
tions of  the  task  before  him.  He  seized 
those  principles  and  doctrines  which  were 
not  in  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
hearers,  and  he  strenuously  insisted  that 
these  doctrines  should  be  re-admitted  to 
their  due  place  of  influence  over  the  heart, 
the  conscience,  and  the  conduct  of  men. 
Hf  nee  comes  much  of  that  iteration  which 
is    80    prominently  the    oharacterisUo    of 


Chalmer*8  style,  and  of  that  patience-trying 
practice  of  turning  an  argument  over  and 
over  a  dozen  times.  The  Preacher,  the 
Professor,  the  Writer,  has  his  eve  fixed 
always  upon  that  mountain  mass  of  popular 
inertness  wfiich  he  must  break  his  way  into 
and  overturn;  and  he  is  slow  to  believe 
that,  afler  all,  he  has  done  his  work  efficient- 
ly. He  has  his  eye  fixed  upon  certain 
rigid  and  inveterate  formalities,  trebly  fenced 
against  assault ;  and  after  he  has  carried  the 
outworks,  he  is  doubtful  of  his  own  success, 
and  returns  upon  the  ground  ever  and  again, 
and  is  fain  to  look  back  anew  to  assure 
himself  of  his  conquest.  Throughout  the 
early  years  of  his  course,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  in 
which  his  style  was  in  process  of  formation, 
his  office,  his  calling,  was  that  of  the  cham- 
pion intent  upon  achieving  a  victory,  and 
maintaining  the  Right  against  all  comers. 

Although  the  entire  works,  astiow  before 
us,  are  susceptible  of  the  classification  above 
stated,  no  purpose  which  we  have  in  view 
in  this  Article  requires  a  strict  adherence  to 
it.  We  intend  nothing  more  than  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  mass,  commencing  with 
those  of  its  constituents,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  possess  the  least  of  an  enduring 
quality,  and  going  on  to  those  of  which  it  may 
be  thought  that  they  will  take  a  permanent 
place  in  English  religious  literature.  We 
therefore  take  up  first  the  volumes  on 

PoLmoAL  Economy.  —  To  enter  here 
upon  any  questions  belonging  to  this  science 
would  be  quite  out  of  place,  and  ill-timed 
also,  as  related  to  Chalmers'  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  volumes  now  named,  and 
others  of  the  series,  bearing  upon  kindred 
subjects,  should  be  looked  into  as  exponents 
of  his  power  of  mind  —  his  logical  force, 
and  that  statesman-like  breadth  of  view  and 
capacity  which  distinguished  him  as  a  con- 
troversialist But  these  treatises  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  having  taken  a  place 
permanently  among  authorities  in  the 
science.  We  are  far  from  affirming  that  he 
has  not,  in  these  and  other  of  his  writings, 
won  some  lasting  repute  in  establishing 
certain  points;  but  we  believe  there  are 
few,  if  any,  who  are  conversant  with  these 
subjects,  that  would  now  care  to  vindicate 
for  him  a  claim  to  a  foremost  rank  among 
the  masters  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  still  in  course  of  development 
as  it  is.  The  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Chalmers  first  took  up  these  questions  have 
not  only  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
works  of  the  higm^st  merit ;  but  more  than 
this,  durinff  these  ^ventful  years  social  and 
commercial  chang  »  have  come  about,  af- 
fecting not  this  CO  luitry  only,  but  Europe, 
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America^  the  World,  which  few  or  none  of 
t&e  men  «»f  that  time  had  dreamed  of,  and 
which,  if  they  had  lived  to  witness  them, 
must  have  compelled  them  to  abandon  some 
of  their  favourite  dogmas,  and  greatly  to 
modify  others. 

Chal  mers'  economic  writings  give  evidence 
of  a  masculine  energy,  a  power  of  holding 
and  of  dealing  with  those  intricately  related 
abstractions  which  constitute  the  materials 
of  the  argument  in  this  department  Whe- 
Aer  right  or  wrong  in  his  doctrine,  he 
swayed  his  argument  this  way  and  that  with 
ease.  In  the  logic  of  the  science  he  Was  ex- 
pert, with  its*methods  he  was  familiar,  and 
he  had  affixed  for  himself  a  determinate 
measiing  to  its  principal  terms.  We  may 
believe  him  to  be  wrong,  bat  we  do  not  find 
Mm  bewildered,  or  crushed  under  a  burden 
tliat  is  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders.  Smitten 
as  he  was  with  the  charms  of  an  hypothesis 
which  startled  the  world,  (Malthus'  Es- 
say,) but  which  has  had  its  day,  and 
yielding  himself  too  readily  to  its  panide  of 
demonstration  —  to  its  partial  array  of  &cts 
—  to  its  ooQclusioQs  so  hastily  concluded,  he 
instantly  saw  how  well  this  doctrine  con- 
cerning population  might  be  built  .upon  for 
giving  support  to  those  further  inferences  of 
which  his  instincts  and  his  principles  as  a 
moralist,  and  as  a  Christian  minister,  and 
as  a  warm  philanthropist,  impelled  him  to 
make  himself  the  champion.  Whatever 
there  is  in  these  economic  writings  which  ap- 
proves itself  to  our  convictions  on  grounds 
of  mere  humanity,  and  of  Christian  feeling, 
is  true  bo  far ;  but  these  things  are  legiti- 
mately available  as  a  basb  for  the  inferences 
which  the  author  builds  upon  them,  only 
«whea  they  have  been  brought  into  their 
place  as  modified  by  considerations  which 
Chalmers  in  his  earnestness  quite  oyerlooks,or 
is  not  aware  of^  or  which  he  misunderstands. 
Who  can  find  fimlt  with  anything  that  is  in- 
deed  moral  in  what  he  urges  and  reiterates 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  *' moral  res- 
Iraint,*^  considered  as  a  force  counteractive 
of  the  law  of  increase  1  —  but  when  we  come 
to  the  question  of  "  early  marriages,"  and 
of  protracted  or  absolute  celibacy,  an  even- 
handed  morality  has  something  else  to  say 
on  this  point ;  and  besides  there  are  facts 
physiological  and  ethico-physiological,  which 
also  demand  to  be  well  thought  of  and  con- 
sidered. If  it  were  to  be  alleged  that 
Chalmers  was  a  one-sided  thinker,  we  should 
affirm,  on  the  contrary,  the  breadth  and 
grasp  of  his  intellect,  and  we  could  adduce 
many  convincing  instances  of  his  aptitude  in 
planting  himself  on  opposite  sides  of  a  sub- 
ject But  when,  at  the  bidding  of  his  own 
powerful  feelmgs,  be  surrendered  himself 


to  a  particular  dogma,  he  did  not  always 
hold  himself  free  from  that  species  of  en- 
tanglement which  so  ofben  drags  able  logi- 
cians far  astray  from  uhe  fields  of  a  tranquil 
and  a  true  philosophy.  Nothing  is  so  little 
to  be  trusted  to  as  "  demonstrations  which 
you  cannot  answer ;"  nothing  is  more  falla- 
cious than  "  Tables ;"  nothing  is  more  to  be 
suspected  than  '*  facts  admitt^  on  all  sides  ;'* 
nothing  so  like  a  broken  reed  as  "  an  estab- 
lished axiom  in  political  science."  The 
great  man  before  us  was  oflen  led  away  by 
his  "Tables"  and  his  "Facts;"  but  more 
often  was  he  snared  in  his  own  massive 
loffio. 

The  great  ends  he  aimed  at  in  concerning 
himself  with  politics  or  political  economy 
were  those  higher  purposes  relating  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  lower  classes,  which,  as  a 
Christian  moralist  and  a  Christian  pastor,  he 
so  devoutly  and  so  devotedly  sought  to 
realize.  We  find  him,  then,  quite  on  his 
proper  ground  in  those  of  his  writings  which 
naturally  take  their  place  after  the  Political 
Economy,  and  the  cognate  treatises,  and 
which  flow  from  these  as  consequences,  and 
as  practical  deductions. 

Christian  and  Economic  Polity  op  a  Na- 
tion.— ^To  Chalmers  should  be  assigned  a 
foremost  place  of  merit,  as  having  brought 
about,  as  well  by  his  personal  efforts— 4ii8 
indefatigable  labouri^  as  by  his  writings 
(those,  to  wit,  of  the  class  now  before  us) 
that  better  feeling,  and  that  better  under- 
standing  of  social  questions,  which  has  be- 
come the  characteristic,  and  the  praise,  and 
the  hopeful  indication  of  the  times  we  live 
in.  He  cleanly  saw  what  was  wanted  as 
preliminary  to  any  effective  measures  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring  and 
lower  classes,  which  was  to  bring  about  a 
community  of  feeling  and  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  an  active  concurrence  between  two 
orders  of  persons  who,  hitherto,  had  been 
separated  by  misapprehensions,  and  often 
by  contemptuous  aversions — namely,  the 
Economists,  or  men  of  science  in  ,this  de- 
partment, and  the  minbters  of  religion. 
Firmly  holding  the  great  truth,  that  Morals 
and  Christian  principle  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  secular  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  that,  in 
destitution  of  this  trustworthy  foundation, 
all  economic  expedients  will  prove  to  be 
ineffective,  Chalmers  stepped  forward,  and 
in  a  tone  of  confidence,  well  founded  as  tc» 
his  qualifications  for  the  task,  he  spoke  as 
the  mediator  between  these  two  sets  of  men, 
labouring  to  make  clear  to  each  the  relation- 
ship in  which  they  stood,  or  ought  to  stand, 
one  to  the  other,  so  that  there  might  take 
place  a  friendly  correspondence  and  a  reci- 
procity of  labours  between  them,  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  commtmily.  To  a  very  great 
extent  this  large-minded  and  dear-sighted 
man  effected  his  purpose ;  and  it  was  a  most 
worthy,  as  well  as  arduous  achievement  He 
compelled  cold  economists  to  listen  to  him 
respectfully ;  he  showed  himself  to  be  one 
who  could  well  maintahi  his  own  ground,  in 
whatever  position  he  might  choose  to  place 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  already 
won  a  high  place  of  regard  among  his  breth- 
ren, and  among  the  religious  laity  of  his 
country,  and  he  had  become  known  as  the' 
warm-hearted  and  undoubtedly  Christian 
mover  of  every  labour  of  self-denying  chari- 
ty. He  wrote  and  spoke,  therefore,  with — 
as  we  may  say — both  parties  well  in  hand ; 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heads  of  the  one 
party,  and  he  had  his  hand  already  upon  the 
Kearts  of  the  other  party,  and  demanding  to 
be  listened  to  by  both,  he  actually  brought 
about  such  an  understanding  between  the 
two,  as  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  there 
has  taken  place  a  marked  unison  of  view, 
and  combination  in  effort,  in  relation  to 
questions  of  national  polity  and  social  im 
provement.  Chalmers,  it  is  true,  did  not 
stand  alone  in  effecting  this  accordance ;  for 
several  illustrious  Englishmen,  and  some 
Frenchmen,  have  done  their  part  toward 
bringing  it  about ;  some  even  were  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  work  ;  but  his  merit  on  this 
,  ground,  even  if  he  had  no  other,  is  such  as 
should  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  the 
most  noted  of  philanthropists. 

All  this,  and  more  to  the  same  effect, 
might  be  affirmed ;  or  it  might  be  affirmed 
stiU  more  emphatically,  even  by  those  who 
think  that  Chalmers  erred  Ih  his  economic 
theory,  and  that  he  misapprehended  many 
facts — those  especially  which  relate  to  pau- 
perism in  England.  We  must  ourselves 
take  side  with  those  who  thus  think ;  and 
yet  we  would  yield  to  none  Of  his  disciples 
and  admirers  in  warmth  of  feeling  toward 
him  as  the  ablest  among  the  modem  cham- 
pions of  Quristian  benevolence.  But,  as  we 
nave  said,  these  pages  are  not  to  admit  the 
discussion  of  controverted  questions,  wheth- 
er political  or  theological. 

It  is  still  in  avoidance  of  any  such  discus- 
sions, the  introduction  of  whidi  might  seem 
as  if  we  sought  to  substantiate  some  dogma 
of  our  own,  that  we  here  take  occasion  to 
point  out  a  characteristic  of  Chalmers'  mind 
(already  alluded  to)  the  results  of  which 
meet  us  so  often  in  his  writings.  His  intel- 
lect was  quick  to  take  hold  of,  and  immov- 
ably firm  in  the  retention  of  broad  and 
concisely  worded  principles.  Once  seen, 
and  seized,  and  grasped,  and  then  ticketed  as 


'*  axioms,"  they  were  seldom,  if  ever  re- 
viewed  or   revised.     His  mind   was  not 


framed  for  philosophic  analysis ;  he  seldom 
distrusted  any  conclusion ;  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  strip  propositions  of  their  coating  of 
words.  The  mind  of  Chalmers  was  charac- 
teristically the  national  mind — Logic  ruled 
him  —  the  "perfervid"  logician — onward 
bent,  always,  toward  some  practical  and  im- 
portant conclusion,  he  would  not  thank  any 
one  who,  of  cooler  temperament  than  him- 
seljQ  should  take  him  aback  for  purposes  of 
severe  discrimination,  and  of  analysis.  Take 
an  instance.  In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Christ- 
ian and  Economic  Polity"  he  says, — 

•*  We  have  long  ihought,  that,  by  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  faidigenoe,  two  principles  of  ow  moral 
nature  have  been  eon^oded,  which  ard  radfoany 
distiiict  from  «adi  other— distbot,  both  oiDjeetrrfr> 
ly,  ia  theethioal  egwieoi  of  virtiie,  and  sabjeeftlTe- 
ly,  in  the  laws  and  workiags  of  the  hnman  coosti- 
totion.  These  two  principles  are  hamanitj  and 
jaetioe,  whereof  the  latter  only  is  the  proper  object 
of  legislation— which  by  attempdng  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  former,  has  overstepped  altogether  its 
own  rightfoi  boantoieB." 

How  clearly  expressed  is  this  string  of 
propositions,  and  how  apparently  coherent! 
Yet  let  us  be  permitted  to  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  wheAer  these  two  abstractions,  "  hn- 
manity"  and  **  justice,"  to  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  affix  verbal  designations,  are,  when  we 
have  in  view  the  infinite  comnlications  of  the 
social  system — a  system  deeply  disordered — 
80  easily  part^  off,  the  one  ftom  the  other, 
as  that  we  can  say,  at  a  moment :  This  is  a 
claim  of  justice,  and  this  of  humanity  1  It 
is  true,  that  an  mdividual  man,  if  he  be  of 
sound  mind  and  firm  principle,  and  if  his 
habitudes  of  thought  are  clear,  may  always 
either  discriminate,  peremptorily,  in  relation 
to  his  individual  or  personal  conduct,  between 
the  two  classes  of  claims ;  or,  if  there  be 
ambiguity  in  any  case,  he  may  make  a  rule 
for  himself,  and  say :  This  shall  he  with  me 
a  matter  of  justice ;  and  this  other  case  I 
will  consider  only  as  a  claim  of  mercy  or 
charity.  Bat  alas !  in  this  disjointed  world 
it  is  the  few  only  who  well  know  how  to 
effect  any  such  discriminatioh,  and  it  is  fewer 
still  who  possess  the  moral  ability  t6  abide 
by  their  convictions.  The  consequence  is, 
that  instances  of  justice  violated,  a  i  <  hu- 
manities neglected  —  instances  of  compro- 
mises between  abstract  right  and  tJie  im- 
pulses of  feeling  —  selfish,  or  stupid,  or 
passionate — departures  as  they  are  flrom  the 
rule  of  reason  and  duty,  heap  themselves  up 
within,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  social 
system,  until,  in  fact,  aggravated  inhumani- 
ties,  or  defaults  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  of 
love,  of  sympathy,  of  affection,  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator  in 
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the  formidable  shape  of  enormous  wrongs — 
evils  intolerable;  and  which  bring  the  social 
system  into  extreme  peril.  A  paternal  gov- 
ernment may  heartily  wish  that  Ha  snbjeots, 
individually,  would  act  their  parts  better, 
and  so  would  save  it  a  world  of  trouble;  but 
they  will  not  do  so,  and  therefore,  inasmuch 
as  grievous  social  evils  must  any  way  be  re- 
medied ;  and  inasmuch  as  civil  government  has 
only  one  species  of  remedy  at  its  command, 
namely  law,  law  enforced  by  the  public  arm, 
it  enacts  remedial  statutes,  and  sees  to  it 
that  they  fail  not  of  their  effect.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  to  the  ministers  of  religion  that  belongs 
the  duty  of  attacking  these  same  social  mis- 
chiefs, taking  their  stand  upon  quite  another 
ground,  and  employing  persuasions  altogeth- 
er of  another  order.  Law  may  be  super- 
seded where  morals  are  perfect,  not  else- 
where. The  expediency  of  a  legal  provision 
for  the  helpless  and  indigent  is  a  question 
with  which  we  do  not  concern  ourselves; 
but  it  is  an  illusion  to  found  an  argument 
against  such  enactments  upon  an  alleged 
constant  or  available  distinction  between 
"justice"  and  "humanity."  The  social  sys- 
tem, in  its  complications,  infinite  as  they  are, 
abounds  with  instances  which  are  not  to  be 
disposed  of  in  any  such  categorical  and  syl- 
Ic^lstic  manner.  Justice  and  charity  oflen 
blend  their  voices  in  a  loud  outcry  for  legis- 
lative measures  of  relief. 

Hie  Treatises  on  the  Parochial  System, 

Sol.  xxif)  several  of  the  tracts  included  in 
e  twelfui  volume,  and  those  of  the  eight- 
eenth, if  they  be  considered  apart  from  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  doctrines  which 
they  so  ably  propound  and  illustrate,  and  of 
which  Chalmers  in  his  day  was  the  apostle, 
may  now  be  read,  and  will  continue  to  be 
read  with  advantage  in  respect  of  the  many 
passages  which  illumine  them,  and  which 
areT  admirable  in  their  universal  bear- 
ing upon  Christian  morals  and  Christian 
philanthropy.  Even  a  reader  who  should 
altogether  dissent  from  Chalmers'  doctrine, 
and  should  disallow  every  article  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical and  economic  creed,  must  yet 
listen  to  him  in  these  passages  with,  one 
might  say,  a  reverential  feeling.  Was  the 
Writer — the  Lecturer — the  Professor — was 
be  a  pallid  theorist,  stepping  out  from  his 
seclusion  to  broach  and  to  defend  paradoxes 
visionary  whims,  the  progeny  of^  his  mere 
brain  ?  It  was  not  so  with  (Aalmers.  This 
man  of  system  and  dogma  was  always 
greater  in  his  deeds  and  in  his  labours — great- 
er in  personal  beneficent  performances,  than 
he  was  in  speculation  and  philosophy.  The 
portion  of  his  writings  now  before  us,  cum- 
brous as  some  of  them  may  be  in  form,  and 
overwrought  in  style,  should  be  regarded  as 


a  commentary  ujion  a  lite  of  ardtious  philan- . 
thropy.    The  narrative  of  a  twenty,  or  five- 
and-twenty  yfears of prddigious  public  labour,, 
carried  on  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh,  ibo 
be  itself  fully  uitelligible.  nmst  inoorportOe 
thesis  treatises  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  treatises  and  the  laborious  life  aare  die 
warp  and  woof  of  a  cloth  of  gold,  which  for 
firm  coherence,  and  for  moral  spleadonr,  has  - 
^earcely  a  parallel  in  our  religious  history.  • 
Thus   thought  ot^  these  several   treatises^ 
whioh  in  QU^  sense  may  be  said  to  have  had 
their  day,  and  to  be  si]|>erannuate^  can  never 
fail  to  be  inquired  for  aikl  read  while  Scot- 
land remembers  this  apostolic  man. 

The  LxcTURBB  osr  EsTJtBUssMSVTS,  which 
were  delivered  with  so  much  Sclat  in  London 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  may  seem  to  possean 
a  claim  to  some  notice  as  di6ting^ish?id  from 
the  Treatises  on  kindred  suhjects,  above  re- 
ferred to.  Those  treatises  eonstitute,  as  we 
have  said,  a  running  eommentary  upon  a 
coarse  of  e)rtraordinary  labour  and  of  success- 
ful enterprise.  But  the  Lectures  on  Estab- 
lishments came  to  be  commented  on  iii  a 
very  remarkable  manner  five  years  afl»r  the  , 
time  of  their  delivery,  by  Chalmers'  own 
course  of  conduct — a  course  open,  no  doubt, 
to  misapprehension,  as  well  lis  to  misinter- 
pretatbn.  Long  ago  the  wrongful  allegations 
of  that  period  of  citation  received  their  con- 
futatlon;  and  they  are  fbrgotten.  There 
may  nevertheless  be  a  residue  of  apparent 
inconsistency,  if  not  a  small  remainder  of 
actual  inconsistency,  which  seems  to  call  for 
a  word  of  comment.  Sufficiently  was  the 
more  obvious  imputation  of  inconsistency  re- 
futed by  Dr.  Qialmers  himself  at  the  time 
of  the  Disruption;  as,  for  example,  in  pas- 
sages such  as  the  following,  ( Correspondence 
with  Sir  George  Sinclair^  December  4, 1841.) 

<*  I  conclude  with  noliciDg  as  briefly  as  possible 
your  remarks  on  my  consistency :  lit,  Yon  speak 
4if  my  former  avowed  preference  for  a  National 
Establishment,  remiodiag  me  of  what  yoa  eall  my 
own  theory.  Now»  in  my  London  Lectures,  in  my 
Church  Extension  Addresses,  in  all  my  controver- 
sies with  the  Voluntaries,  m  my  numerous  writ-,, 
ings  for  twenty  years  back,  the  spiritual  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  has  been  ever  brought  pro- 
minently forward  as  an  indispensable  part  of  that 
theory,  and  I  have  uniformly  stated,  that  the  least 
violation  of  that  independence  in  return  for  a  State 
Endowment,  was  enough  to  convert  a  Church  Es- 
tablishment into  a  moral  nuisance.  It  is  a  little 
too  maoh,  that  after  the  Conservatives  had  accept- 
ed with  thankfulness  my  defence  of  National  Es- 
tablishments, they  should  now  propose  to  take 
away  from  me  the  benefit  of  their  main  vindica- 
tion ;  or  think  that  an  advocacy  given  to  a  Na- 
tional Church,  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  religious 
and  moral  benefits  to  the  population,  should  still 
be  continaed  after  they  shall  have  converted  it 
from  an  engine  of  Christiao  usefulness  into  a  mere 
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coogerieB  of  offioe^.  It^  wblch  to  Hpbc^d  tbeio- 
floence  of  patrons,  and  sabserve  the  politics  or  the 
▼lews  of  a  worthieas  partisaDship."— ilf^inoirs, 
Td.  iv.  p.  242* 

Tills  is  all  very  good ;  and  it  is  valid  if 
taken  as  Chalmers' plea  for  himself,  when 
taunted  by  the  Conservatives  on  the  ground 
of  inconsistency.  But  now  let  these  same 
words  be  noted  and  brought  into  their  bear- 
ing  upon  some  passages  in  the  "London 
Liectures.**  Lovers  of  justice  as  we  profess 
to  be,  we  must  cite  them,  and  leave  judg- 
ment with  che  equitable  reader. 

The  Lecturer  is  replying  to  the  Noncon- 
forming sects,  who  urge  their  equal  claim— 
with  the  endowed  Church — to  be  favoured 
and  endowed,  (let  it  be  remembered  that 
Nonconformists  do  not  ask  to  h^  favoured  in 
any  such  manner)  and  he  says : — 

''To  the  question  by  wbidi  itwasthonn^htthey 
would  have  grayelled  us.  When  the  difl^noe  is 
so  insignificant  between  the  Obiirch  and  the  Sec- 
tarians, why  treat  them  so  uoeqaally  ?  oar  reply 
is— When  the  difference  is  so  insignificant,  whj 
keep  up  that  difference  at  all  ?  why  do  sectHries 
keep  aloof  from  the  Church  on  considerations 
which  are  confessedly  insignificant  and  paltry? 
We  hear  of  their  common  faith,  that  is,  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Church,  on  all  vital  and  essen- 
tial topics ;  and  this,  in  opposition  to  the  bi^^ots 
within  the  Establishment^  we  heartily  acocHd  to 
the  great  majority  of  Dissenters  in  both  parts  of 
the  island,  fiat  if  they  agree  in  all  that  to  essen- 
tial, what  is  the  character  of  the  topics  on  which 
they  differ  ?  There  can  be  no  other  reply  to  this, 
than  that  they  must  be  the  non-essentials  of 
Christianity — the  nuga  trivialest  if  not  the  nttgcB 
diffieUeB  of  doctrine  or  go?ernment — the  caprices 
or  whimsioal  peculiarities,  in  which,  through  the 
very  wantonness  of  freedom  in  this  land  of  perfisct 
toleration,  men  have  chosen  to  besport  themselves, 
and  BO  broken  forth  into  their  parti- coloured  varie- 
ties ;  each  having  a  creed,  or  rather  I  would  say, 
(for,  substantially  speaking,  nine>tenths  of  the 
people  in  Britain  have  all  the  same  creed.)  each 
having  a  costume  and  a  designation  of  their  own. 
...  To  the  remonstrance  of  the  excluded 
sects,  Why,  when  we  differ  so  little,  do  you  not 
take  ns  in  ?  it  may  well  be  replied,  Why,  when 
you  differ  so  little,  do  you  keep  yourselves 
out?  Truly,  it  is  not  for  Government  to 
make  the  adjustment  here ;  nor  is  there  another 
way  of  bringing  the  adjustment  about,  but  by 
means  of  a  larger  intelligence  and  a  larger  charity 
both  in  the  Church  and  among  the  sectaricB  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Covernment,  after  having  made 
the  preference,  and  so  standing  acquitted  of  the 
greatest  duty  it  owes  to  the  commonwealth,  leaves 
the  wh<»le  charge  of  insignificance  and  folly  to  rest 
upon  thot^e  who,  for  the  sake  of  paltry  and  insigni- 
ficant differences,  will  thus  quarrel  and  fall  out 
among  themselves.  ...  It  is  true  that  we 
venerate  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Christian 
Church  ;  but  so  far  therefore  from  laying  a  stigma 
on  the  sectaries,  there  are  several,  and  these  com- 
prising a  very  large  majority  of  the  Nonconfor. 


mists  throQghout  England,  who,  in  oar  apprehen- 
sion, are  so  near  in  theology  to  the  Efltahnshmeot, 
that  for  ourselves  we  cannot  make  out  a  principle 
in  any  of  the  differences  on  which  they  continue  to 
stand  without  its  pale."— 5tzt4  Lecturt. 

This  would  be  right  and  pertinent  too,  if 
the  lecturer  had  been  addressing  the  several 
orthodox  nonconforming  communions  in  res- 
pect of  their  differences  one  among  another.  In 
that  case  he  might  pointedly  have  asked 
them,  "  Why,  seeing  that  you  have  one  creed 
and  nearly  one  ecclesiastical  model,  why  do 
you  maintain  your  divisions?  Why  keep 
alive  on  grounds  so  unimportant — three  de- 
nominations, or  seven,  as  the  case  may  be  1" 
But  any  such  line  of  argument  as  this  is,  we 
must  say  it,  grievously  out  of  place  when  it 
is  addressed  to  the  nonconforming  sects  at 
large,  as  they  now  stand  related  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church.     Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

We  must  assume  it  as  certain  that  Chal- 
mers knew  enough  of  the  course  of  contro- 
versy, and  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  in 
England,  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
had  long  gone  by  when  Nonconformists  in- 
sisted, with  any  lively  zeal  or  persistence, 
either  one  among  another,  or  when  they  are 
in  debate  with  the  Established  Church,  upon 
any  one  of  those  matters  of  ritual  or  obser- 
vance to  which,  with  any  fairness,  the  con- 
temptuous phrases  employed  by  him  can  be 
applied  ;  it  is  not  the  nug<B  iriviaUs  of  a  po- 
lemical age  that  are  now  the  points  at  issue. 
The  larger  number  in  Dissenting  Churches, 
— the  ministers  and  the  laity,  the  well-inform- 
ed and  intelligent,  have  long  ceasedt  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Church,  to  make  much 
ado  about  nothing.  The  ground  they  take — 
whether  that  ground  be  solid  and  defensible 
or  not — which  is  not  with  us  the  question,  is 
inclusive  of  principles  ;  and  within  this  cir- 
cle there  meet  us  some  of  the  most  arduous 
questions  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
Christian  men.  Stated  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  what  are  now  (and  what  have  been 
these  thirty  years  past)  the  grounds  of  dis- 
sent among  the  orthodox  "  sectaries,"  are  as 
important  as  anything  <5an  be  that  is  not  es- 
sential to  a  Christian  man's  belief:  dissent- 
ters  refuse  to  admit  any  sort  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Government  with  the 
religious  holdings  or  doings  of  the  people : 
but  then,  even  if  so  absolute  a  rejection  of 
state  interference  as  this  were  not  maintain- 
ed, Dissenters  very  generally  regard  the 
actual  Church  Established,  in  a  manner  to 
describe  which  correctly  we  could  not  do 
better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  language 
above  cited  from  Chalmers'  letter  to  his 
friend.  —  The  English  Dissenters  believe 
(rightly  or  wrongly  )  that  the  State  has  gone 
not  "a  little  way,"  but  a  long  way  in  "  vio- 
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latin^  the  independenoe  of  the  Church ;"  and 
he  tells  U8  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  "  le<i8t 
▼iolati  n  of  this  independence"  affords  ground 
enough  fur  justifying  separation,  inasmuch  as 
the  consequence  of  any  such  sacrilege  is  to 
"convert  a  Church  EsUblishnient  into  a 
moral  nuisance."  The  Dissenters  of  these 
tiroes  (or  many  of  them)  are  not  vehement- 
ly opposed  to  a  moderated  episcopacy ;  they 
are  n(»t  indisposed  to  liturgical  worship; 
they  do  not  profess  to  be  deeply  scandaliz- 
ed by  surplices  or  other  church  decorums ; 
yet  they  think  themselves  compelled  to  pro- 
test against  the  usages  of  Church  Patronage ; 
and  they  believe  themselves  justified  in  de- 
manding that  congregations  should  have  at 
least  something  to  do  with  the  appointment 
of  their  ministers.  The  English  Dissenters 
of  these  times,  or  many  of  them,  profess  to 
believe  that  the  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
usages  of  the  Established  Church  have  had 
the  effect  of  "  converting  it  from  an  engine 
of  usefulness  into  a  mere  congeries  of  offices, 
by  which  to  uphold  the  influence  of  Patrons, 
and  subserve  the  politics  or  the  views  of  a 
worthless  partisanship." 

Now  it  might  happen  that,  if  we  were  call- 
ed upon  to  argue  the  question  with  Dissen- 
ters, to  wit,  with  reasonable  and  truth-loving 
men,  we  should  labour  to  convince  them  that 
their  view  of  the  Established  Church,  although 
it  have  a  colour  of  reality,  is  greatly  distort- 
ed, and  is  at  this  time  mainly  wrong;  but 
assuredly  as  long  as  Dissenters  do  so  tkink^ 
and  especially  so  long  as  they  demur  on  the 
grave  question  of  religious  establishments, 
we  should  scorn  to  taunt  them  with  their  se- 
paration, as  if  it  were  a  nugatory  and  frivo- 
lous opposition ;  we  should  think  it  most  in- 
equitable to  bring  to  bear  upon  modem  Dis- 
sent the  contemptuous  allegation,  that  it  con- 
sist*! in  "  the  caprices  or  whimsical  peculiari- 
ties in  which,  through  the  y^r^  wantonness 
of  freedom  in  this  land  of  perfect  toleration, 
men  have  chosen  to  besport  themselves,  and 
so  have  broken  faith  into  their  parti-coloured 
varieties."  Far  be  it  from  us  thus  to  deal 
with  men  whom  we  believe  to  be  as  well  in. 
formed,  and  as  intelligent,  and  as  conscien- 
tious as  ourselves.  Thus  far  the  Chalmers 
of  1838  may  seem  to  be  amenable  to  some 
correction  from  the  Chalmers  of  1843;  and 
we  may  believe  it  probable  that  if,  at  the 
time  of  delivering  the  London  Lectures,  the 
events  of  1843  h^wi  been  distinctly  foreseen, 
more  than  two  or  three  passages  in  the 
volume  now  before  us  would  have  been  qua- 
Hfiedf  or  wholly  omitted. 

As  to  this  portion  of  Chalmers'  writings, 
namely,  the  Economic,  the  Political,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical,  they  may,  as  we  have  said, 
bfrleft  QQcommented  upoD,  otherwise  than 


as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  author — labours  which  will  always  be 
looked  upon  by  selfdenying,  benevolent, 
and  zealous  men  as  pattern  and  as  stimulus 
— ^as  the  best  guide,  and  as  the  inspiration 
of  any  course  of  Christian  philanthropy.  And 
then,  whoever  would  duly  turn  to  advantage 
such  an  example,  mus^t,  injustice  to  himself, 
read  and  study  the  Economic  volumes  in 
this  series. 

Pursuing  Chalmers'  course  as  tending  more 
and  more  toward  his  true  position  as  the 
Christian  Divine,  and,  if  not  the  philo8(»pher, 
yet  the  philosophic  theologian,  and  the  bold 
champion  of  religious  truth,  we  next  take  up 
that  Eisay  on  the  Christian  Evidbncks, 
which  is  not  merely  the  earliest  in  date,  but 
which  first  brought  the  writer  into  view  be- 
fore the  English  public.  It  is  unn^-cessary 
here  to  recur  to  the  circum8tanct»s  under 
which  it  at  the  first  appeared  in  1813:  we 
now  take  It  as  it  stands  in  the  series  of  the 
collected  works,  in  which  it  takes  its  place 
as  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  Essay  con- 
sists of  summary  statements,  or  abridged 
recitals  of  the  staple  Christian  argument— 
an  argument  which  has  never  been  refuted 
— such  as  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Lardner,  Paley,  Blount,  and  others.  These 
synopses,  or  condensed  evidences,  call  for 
no  other  remark  than  this,  that  they  are 
characteristic  of  Chalmers,  both  in  mind  and 
temper.  As  to  temper,  he  had  an  openness 
and  a  candour  which  led  him  to  admire,  and 
freely  to  avail  himself  of,  the  authenticated 
products  of  other  minds.  There  was  in 
him  a  reverential  feeling  toward  all  those 
who  might  be  named  as  the  "canonized" 
of  philosophy  and  literature — the  few  who 
have  been  unanimously  voted  to  pedestals 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  Free  as  he  was 
from  selfish  ambition,  and  superior  to  the 
egotism  of  authorship,  no  sinister  jealousies 
stood  in  his  way  when,  in  the  course  of  an 
argument,  he  found  other  men's  labours 
ready  to  his  hand,  which  might  be  brought 
forward  and  commended,  and  perhaps  in- 
corporated witl^  his  own  train  of^  reasoning. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  in  any  such 
instances,  he  would  have  abhorred  to  act 
the  plagiarist.  In  frequent  instances  Chal- 
mers followed  the  guidance  of  others  ;  but 
if,  in  any  case,  this  sort  of  following  was  a 
fact  of  which  himself  was  conscious,  he  made 
the  reference  and  the  acknowledgment  in 
the  most  ample  maimer.  But  these  legiti- 
mate borrowings  are  also  characteristic  of 
Chalmer's  order  of  intellect.  Bold — large 
in  his  grasp  of  subjects — statesmanlike — 
businesslike — prompt  to  seize  the  salient 
points  of  an  argument,  and  singularly  firm 
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in  his  logical  bold  of  whatever  he  held — he 
was  not  a  suggestive,  explorative,  penetra- 
tive thinker.  His  intellectual  habit  was 
not  that  which  impels,  or  which  compels  a 
man  to  pass  bis  entire  material  of  cogitation, 
even  every  atom  of  it,  through  his  own 
mind,  and  in  doing  so  to  make  it  his  own — 
whencesoever  it  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  come  to  him.  Whatever  he  believed 
to  be  sound,  right,  and  logically  available, 
Chalmers  took  up,  and  carried  it  to  its 
place,  in  any  discussion  which  for  the  mo- 
ment engaged  him.  This  he  did,  in  part,  as 
a  practice,  forcing  itself  upon  a  man  so 
deeply  occupied  as  be  was  in  active  life ; 
but -mainly  (as  we  think)  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  mdividual  structure  of  mind. 

In  illustration  of  what  we  are  here  affirm- 
ing, it  might  be  enough  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  three  concluding  chapters  of  this 
Essay.  It  would  be  unfair  to  take  these 
chapters  in  hand  as  if  they  had  been  recent- 
ly composed,  and  were  now  put  forth.  We 
must  believe  that,  at  this  time,  Chalmers 
would  materially  have  qualified  many 
passages  which,  as  they  stand,  must  give 
pain  to  those  who,  as  zealous  as  himself  for 
the  genuine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
haVfe'  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
spiration than  he  had  done,  and  who  have 
taken  pains  to  inform  themselves  better  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  argument  as  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  The  chapters  to  which  we  re- 
fer are  curious  specimens  of  that  logical 
style  which  has  prevailed  among  a  certain 
class  of  theologians; — as  thus — a  position 
is  assumed; — it  is,  let  us  grant,  mainly 
good  and  valid ;  but  it  is  reasoned  from  un- 
exceptively,  and  it  is  pursued  as  if  the  rea- 
son er  were  utterly  unconscious  of  serious 
difficulties  standing  in  his  path,  and  which 
should  be  met  or  removed,  sooner  or  later 
in  the  argument.  These  chapters  of  the 
"  Christian  Evidences,"  if  they  came  before 
us  from  the  pen  of 'an  inferior  writer — a 
dogmatizing  theologue,  would  not  seem  to 
merit  any  sort  of  notice  in  reply :  we 
should  leave  them  to  be  forgotten,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Coming  as  they  do 
from  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Chalmers,  they 
give  weight  and  urgency  to  the  demand  of 
^is  present  moment — ^that  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  should  now  at  length  be  set 
clear  of  the  many  confusions  which  still 
attach  to  it ;  and  that  this  work  should  be 
so  done  as  not  to  leave  staggering  difficulties 
unnoticed  and  unheeded;  while  a  genuine 
and  untroubled  faith  in  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  brought  to  rest  upon  its  true 
grounds.  TTiis  is  a  work  f«  >r  the  undertaking 
of  which  neither  was  the  Christian  world  in 
his  time  prepared,  nor  was  Chalmers  him« 


self  specially  qualified.  It  might  be  asked. 
Is  the  Christian  world,  even  at  this  time, 
prepared  for  fentertaining,  intelligently  and 
reverentially,  freely,  boldly,  and  religiously, 
that  great  and  arduous  argument  which  has 
so  long  stood  waiting  its  time,  and  which  is 
to  determine  what  we  mean  by  the  hack- 
neyed terras — Revelation,  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  t  If  an  answer  to 
this  question  were  peremptorily  demanded, 
it  must  be,  we  think,  of  this  conditional  sort 
— ^The  Christian  world  is  at  this  moment  no 
better  prepared  to  listen  to  a  dispassionate 
discussion  of  this  subject  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  heretofore :  it  is  not  so,  because 
none  have  come  forward  to  take  it  np,  and 
to  deal  with  it,  in  whom,  as  to  their  compe- 
tency, as  to  their  freedom  from  entangle- 
ments, and  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
religious  principles,  it  has  any  well-ground- 
ed confidence.  But  further,  it  may  confi- 
dently be  assumed,  that  such  a  state  of 
preparedness  will  ensue,  as  if  instantaneous- 
ly and  spontaneously,  whenever  the  men,  or 
the  man,  shall  step  forward  who  shall  be 
able  to  command  the  respect  and  attention 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  in  presence 
of  whom  intemperate  and  ill-informed  per- 
sons  shall  feel  abashed,  and  shall  hold  their 
peace.  When  this  cause  shall  come  on  for 
a  hearing,  there  must  be  proclaimed 
"Silence"  in  the  heaven  of  theological 
debate.  But  we  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  volumes  on  the  Christian  Evidences. 

This  Essay  first  appeared  in  1813,  forty- 
three  years  ago ;  and  as  to  the  core  of  the 
reasoning,  it  is  as  sound  and  as  available 
now  as  It  was  then.  Chalmers'  revision 
and  correction  of  the  argument  against 
Hume  stands  entire;  and  as  to  his  own 
mode  of  refitting  the  flimsy  sophism  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Miracles,"  it  is  clear  and  unex- 
ceptionable :  it  is  so,  becau^  Hume's  cob- 
web may  be  swept  away  by  more  brooms 
than  one ;  it  needs  no  such  refined  process 
as  Campbell  and  others  had  imagined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose : — only  bring  it 
to  the  test  of  facts ; — let  us  see,  in  some 
half-dozen  instances,  which  might  be  easily 
adduced,  what  becomes  of  the  demonstra- 
tion alleged  to  abate  or  destroy  our  confi- 
dence in  testimony.  Chalmers  well  states 
the  fact,  that  human  testimony  may  be  of 
sudh  a  kind,  and  it  may  be  presented  in 
such  a  form  of  complicated  and  intimate 
coherence,  as  would  not  merely  earn/  our 
assent,  but  must  compel  it,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  prevailing  against  our  experience 
of  the  .constancy  of  any  natural  phenomena 
whatever.  All  this  is  certain,  and  it  is  clear 
enough. 

If,  then,  the    question   were  asked,  Is 
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Chalmers'  Essay  on  the  Christian  Evidences 
a  ]t)ook  proper  to  be  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  young  man  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  him  in  his  Christian  profes- 
sion? we  should  answer,  Undoubtedly  it 
is:  —  let  him  read  Chalmers  and  P&ley, 
with  one  or  two  other  books  that  treat  the 
question  concisely  and  forcibly,  and  he 
cannot  go  wrong.  But  if  such  a  question 
were  put  with  a  more  discreet  nleaning,  and 
if  the  propounder  of  the  question  had  in 
view  the  case  of  a  thoroughly  informed  read- 
er, —  one  of  those,  to  wit,  who  are  fully 
conversant  with  the  science  and  with  the 
literature  of  the  present  time,  then  we  must 
make  exceptions  to  the  Essay  on  two  or 
three  grounds. 

None  who  were  favoured  to  have  inter- 
course with  Thomas  Chalmers  socially,  can 
need  to  be  assured  that  his  personal  dispo- 
sitions were  manly,  cordial,  generous,  kind, 
sympathizhig ;  but  he  was  as  strong  in 
temper  as  he  was  robust  in  understanding ; 
he  fired  at  sophistry ;  he  was  hotly  impa- 
tient of  subterfuges  and  shams,  and  he  was 
impatient  toward  any  reasonings  or  difficul- 
ties of  the  sort  with  which,  constitutionally, 
he  had  no  sympathy,  and  the  solidity  of 
which  he  did  not  understand.  Logic  has  to 
do  with  proposiiioni — Yea  and  Nay  :  Philo- 
sophy has  to  do  with  things — ^with  the 
things  of  visible  nature,  and  with  the  things 
of  mind  ;  and  its  dealings  with  these  things 
go  far  deeper  down  than  do  those  of  logic. 
But  Chalmers  was  the  categorical  logician 
much  more  than  the  philosopher ;  his  intel- 
lectual destination  was  to  the  senate — ^to 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  courts  of 
law -^  rather  than  to  those  silent  places 
where  the  human  reasion,  and  the  human 
spirit,  converse  with  and  explore  the  uni- 
verse of  matter  and  of  mind.  Therefore  it 
was  that  Chalmers'  opponent,  real  or  imag- 
ined, in  any  argument,  was  a  somebody 
who  is  to  be  strenuously  fought  with  and 
knocked  down,  and  tumbled  over  the  city 
wall  as  a  nuisance. 

Besides,  it  behoves  the  reader  of  this 
great  man's  works  at  large,  to  keep  in 
mind,  we  may  say  at  almost  every  page, 
what  was  his  position,  and  what  was  tne 
feelinff  which  he  had  of  that  position,  as  the 
notable  champion  of  great,  and  then  neglect- 
ed principles  in  Scotland;  or,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  subject  now  in  view,  Chal- 
mers stood  forth  in  his  time  in  defence  of 
Aat  Christianity,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  newly  convinced  himself,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  some  time  a  minister.  This 
Christianity  was  then  assailed  on  all  sides 
bv  men — some  of  them  Atheists,  and  some 
Deists — ^who  stood  around  the  Church  of 


Scotland,  and  who,  alas!  had,  some  of 
them,  comfortably  lodged  themselves  with- 
in its  enclosures.  But  as  Atheism  and  un- 
belief are  at  all  times  reactions  firom  the 
Christianity  in  and  about  which  they  arise, 
they  take  their  semblance  from  it ;  they 
are  reflections  of  it ;  they  are  its  counter- 
parts or  complements;  they  are  negative 
photc^aphs  of  the  religion  to  which  they 
oppose  tnemselves ;  they  show  blacks  for 
whites — ^whites  for  blacks — ^all  over.  But 
we  are  all  apt  to  be  the  most  angered 
by  that  which,  while  it  dares  to  contra- 
dict us,  is  yet,  in  some  occult  manner, 
a  resemblance  of  ourselves.  Hume,  and 
the  accomplished  men  of  whom  he  was  the 
leader  and  the  idol,  had  formed  no  other 
conception  of  Christianity  than  that  which, 
in  their  paternal  homes,  they  had  acquired 
in  the  course  of  their  training,  according  to 
the  religious  fashion  of  an  ill-c»nditioned 
bygone  time ;  this  fact  should  be  considered 
in  mitigation  of  the  disapproval  to  which 
they  may  fairly  be  liable. 

Chalmers  found  himself  on  the  battle-field 
opposed  to  men  with  whom  the  rejection  of 
Christianity — such  as  it  had  always  been 
offered  to  them — was,  we  may  say,  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  free  development 
of  thought  in  strong  minds.  But  of  this 
fact  he  had  himself  no  distinct  conscious- 
ness ; — we  think  he  had  no  consciousness  of 
it  at  all ;  his  training  and  his  professional 
feeling  as  a  clergyman  and  the  non-discrete 
quality  of  his  own  mind,  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  coming  to  a  perception  of  it.  Hence 
it  is,  therefore,  that  the  tone  of  this  Essay, 
and  so  of  many  of  his  writings,  and  the  cast 
of  the  epithets  which  he  allows  himself  to 
use,  are  too  pugnacious,  too  arrogant — they 
are,  in  feet,  offensive  in  their  apparent 
meaning ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  Essay 
before  us  is  less  adapted  to  the  present 
time,  and  to  England,  than  its  substantial 
merits  would  have  made  it. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all.  During  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  this  Essay  appeared, 
the  Christian  argument,  as  it  was  carried  on 
between  Christian  advocates,  and  the  sever- 
al classes  of  those  who  opposed  themselves 
thereto,  has  moved  many  steps  in  advance 
toward  what  must  be  the  resting-place  of 
the  controversy  —  namely,  a  never- to-be- 
ended  antagonism  between  Christianity  and 
Atheism  in  its  simplest  form.  Historical 
and  literary  criticism  have  undergone  much 
improvement  of  late,  and  these  improve- 
ments— these  more  exact  and  more  erudite 
modes  of  proceeding,  have  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  feeling  of  well-informed  men 
toward  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
(and  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  also) 
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which  corrected  feeling  places  these  writings, 
in  a  historical  sense,  mr  beyond  the  range 
of  doubt  or  question.  Moreover,  during 
this  same  period,  several  elaborate  and 
highly  ingenious  endeavours  to  nullify  the 
historical  evidence,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a 
cloudy  condition,  have  signally  failed  ;  and 
these  abortive  attempts,  spurned  as  they 
are  by  the  learned  everywhere — in  Germany 
as  in  England  —  have  been  handed  over 
as  a  useful  stock  in  trade  to  those  inferior 
writers  and  popular  lecturers  who  contrive 
to  earn  a  miserable  subsistence,  as  the 
apostles  of  Atheism,  among  the  common 
people. 

But  what,  now,  is  the  consequence  of  this 
movement  and  of  this  advance?  It  has  pro- 
duced a  feeling  which  may  thus  be  put  into 
words : — "  As  matter  of  history  your  Chris- 
tianity is  now  granted  you  ;  we  do  not  care 
any  more  to  encounter  the  argument  on  that 
ground ;  and  as  to  what  is  supernatural,  and 
the  elimination  of  which  from  the  historical 
element,  is,  as  we  allow,  very  difficult,  we 
abstain  from  expressing  any  distinct  opinion 
concerning  it;  in  fact,  we  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  either  to  frame  or  to  defend  any 
such  opinion,  even  if  we  had  f«>rmed  one ; 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  hypothesis,  thereto 
relating,  which  altogether  satisfies  ourselves. 
But  granting,  as  we  do,  your  Christianity  in 
its  historical  aspect,  and  waiving  the  per- 
plexed question  of  its  supernatural  accom- 
paniments, we  must  claim  for  ourselves  the 
right  to  step  back,  or  rather  to  ascend  to  a 
higher  position  of  theological  speculation. 
You  must  needs  allow  us  this  liberty,  because 
you  come  to  us  asking  our  submission  to  the 
Christian  Revelation  on  this  very  plea, 
namely  —  that  it  follows  as  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  principles  of  Natural 
Religion.  Be  it  so ;  but  if  it  be  so,  then 
we  must  feel  our  way  toward  it,  and  we 
must  touch  firm  ground  upon  th^g  specula- 
tive path.  Until  we  have  rea**onably  dis- 
posed of  some  formidable  difficulties,  and 
until  we  have  secured  for  ourselves  a  position 
— somewhere  short  of  Atheism,  and  short  of 
Pantheism  too,  and  short  of  a  Deism  that 
rejects  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Creator — 
until  we  have  achieved  all  these  arduous 
labours,  we  must  postpone  altogether  the 
Christian  argument."  This  plea  for  an  in- 
definite adjournment  of  the  question  may, 
undoubtedly,  be  conclusively  replied  to;  and 
it  may  be  shown  to  be  both  insufficient  and 
irrelevant.  But  such  a  showing  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  in  attempting  it,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  depth  and  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  as  seen  from  the  position  which  cul- 
tivated minds  have  come  into  anew  at  this 
present  time. 


On  this  ground  it  is  not  the  most  irrefra-. 
gable  verbal  logic  that  will  serve  us  ; — it  is 
no  nicely  worded  propo^«itions,  put  t4»gether 
in  the  most  approved  technical  order,  that 
will  help  us  at  all.  It  must  be  a  large,  a 
cordial,  and  a  genuine  philosophy  ; — it  must 
be  a  true  metaphysics;  and  this  metaphysics 
must  be  inclusive  of  the  axiom  that,  to  those 
who  occupy  a  place  as  we  do  in  this  world, 
in  the  midst  of  a  system  wherein  evil  so 
much  abounds,  the  attainment  of  a  point  of 
view  toward  which  all  lines  might  be  seen  to 
converge,  is  an  achievement  which  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  possible ; — for,  to  sup- 
pose it  attainable,  is  just  to  assume  that  dis- 
order is  only  a  form  or  a  disguise  of  order, 
and  that  evil  is  good. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  Chalmers' 
Essay  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  though  it 
will  always  be  popularly  available,  and 
though  it  may  without  any  scruple  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  unsophisticated  young  per- 
sons, must  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  course  of 
thought  at  the  present  time,  and  who  have 
passed  through  the  discipline  of  an  intellectual 
education. 

But  we  have  now  to  see  in  what  manner 
Chalmers  deals  with  these  arduous  antecedent 
questions.  We  look,  therefore,  to  the  two 
volumes  of — 

Natural  Thkoloot. — At  the  outset  of  an 
argument  which,  if  it  is  to  bring  amviction 
to  an  instructed  reader,  should  be  purely 
scientific  in  its  method,  and  abstinently  con- 
cise in  its  style,  we  have  to  regret  those 
faults  of  method  and  style  which  tax  our 
patience  even  when  the  author  is  not  acting 
as  our  guide  in  the  region  of  abstract  philo- 
sophy ; — we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  refer 
to  his  wonted  method  of  cumulative  and 
redundant  illustration,  and  U)  his  rhetorical, 
not  to  say  factitious  style.  The  pellucid 
stream  of  thought,  flowing  without  noise  in 
a  channel  that  is  well  defined  and  not  tortu- 
ous, is  that  to  which  the  reader  would 
willingly  surrender  himself  in  this  region. 
Chalmers^  course  of  thinking  whirls  itself 
through  many  eddies,  and  hurries  us  onward 
at  a  stormy  speed  ;  but  too  often  he  brings 
us  round  to  a  spot  which  is  at  no  percepti- 
ble distance  from  the  point  of  departure.  It 
is  these  uninviting  characteristics  of  his  style 
which  must,  as  we  imagine,  confine  his  philo- 
sophical writings  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
sphere; — they  are  substantially  valid  in 
argument,  and  they  may  with  entire  confi- 
dence be  used  for  purposes  of  popular  in- 
struction ; — we  mean,  they  may  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  intelligent  and  Christianly 
trained  young  persons;  but  they  must  not  be 
brought  forward  when  we  have  to  do  wMh 
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diose   who    are    acute,  accomplished,  and 
thoroughly  Instructed. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  treatise — "  On 
the  distinction  between  the  ethics  of  Theo- 
logy, and  the  objects  of  Theology," — a  true 
distinction  is  well  stated  and  insisted  upon. 
But  a  few  pages  might  have  sufficed  for  con- 
veying it  t<)  the  intelligent  reader  with  pre- 
cision.    The  illustrative  comparison  between 
the  mathematics    of   astronomy,  and    the 
observed  facts  of  the  science,  is  indeed  per- 
tinent ;  but  the  four  or  five  ideas  which  this 
distinction  and  thisillusd'ation  bring  together, 
are,  in  this  chapter,  turned  over  and  over 
again  with  so  unsparing  a  profuseness,  that 
tbey  are  made  to  fill  as  many  as  fifty-six 
pages !     This    prefatory  chapter,  therefore, 
would  at  once  discourage  a  reader  whose 
habits  pf  thinking  are  scientific,  and  whose 
literary  taste  is  at  all  fastidious.     A  passage 
in  the  next  chapter,  which  Chalmers  quotes 
from  John  Foster,  exhibits  all  the  difference 
between  his  own  order  of  mind  and  that  of 
one  who  could  be  philosophical,  even  when 
rhetorical;  and  who,  when  he  amplifies,  does 
80  by  exhausting  his  subject — not  by  holding 
up  some  of  its  constituent  ideas  in  twenty 
aspects    that    are    nearly    identical.      The 
second   chapter  reiterates  the  argument  of 
the  first,  and   might  be  listened   to  with 
pleasure  as  a  sermon ;  a.id  indeed  it  would 
read  well  if  condensed  within  the  compass 
of  three  paragraphs,  prefatory  to  a  philoso- 
phical essay.    It  is  after  making  our  way 
through  nearly  a  hundred   pages  that  we 
come  upon  the  real  argument  of  the  treatise. 
Nor  have  we  gone  far  before  we  meet 
with  evidence  of  the  authoVs  peculiar  powers 
of  mind;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  illusory  quality  of  the  d  priori  argument, 
as  propounded  by  Dr.  S.  Clirko.     In  this 
chapter,  as   well  as   in   the  next,  wherein 
Hume's  atheistic  doctrine  is  considered,  the 
instructed    reader   may   perhaps    desire  a 
stricter  process  of  analytic  reasoning ;  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  robust  good  sense  which  is 
here    brought    to    bear    upon    a  specious 
sophism ;   and,  bating   some  redundancies, 
and   some  repetitions  of  reasoning   which 
occurs  elsewhere,  a  substantial  argument  is 
very  effectively  and   powerfully  presented. 
Yet,  in  fact,  available  as  these  chapters  are, 
(IV.  and  V.)  it  would  be  needful,  if  we  were 
directing  the  studies  of  well-informed  young 
men,  or  of  those  who  intend  to  become 
well-informed,  to*  shew  them  that  the  line 
of  reasoning  pursued  by  Chalmers,  when  he 
undertakes  to  be  the  critic  of  Hume,  may  be 
presented  in  a  manner  which  is  much  less 
open  to  exception,  and  which  maybe  brought 
within  less  compass.    This,  in  &ct,  has  been 
done  by  several  xecent  writers. 


In  the  fifth  chapter,  on  ''  the  Hypothesis 
that  the  world  is  Eternal,"  that  want  of 
severe  analytic  reasoning   which   damages 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  argi^ment,  leads 
the  author  to  risk  the  whole  of  it  by  stepping 
upon  ground  which  must  be  judged  to  be  at 
the  best  very   precarious.      The    Theistic 
argument,  as  it  stands  opposed  to  Hume's 
sophism,  is    good,    irrespectively    of   any 
determination  of  the  question  concerning  the 
world's  origin  in  time^  or  its  alleged  eternity. 
We  may  state  the  case  thus : — a  book  which 
happens  to  be  just  now  under  my  eye,  may 
have  been  produced  last  season,  or  a  thousand, 
or  five  thousand  years  ago;  or  its  origination 
may  stretch  out  into  the  infinitude  of  past 
time;  nevertheless,  and  whichsoever  of  these 
suppositions  I  assume  to  be  true,  its  pages — 
let  me  open  the  book  where  I  may,  bring  me 
at  once  into  correspondence  and  communion 
with  another  mind,  namely,  the   mind   of 
the  author,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  mind  like  my 
own  in  its  constitution : — it  is  the  same  in  its 
rational  structure;  and  it  is  like  my  own 
also  as  to  its  tastes,  and  as  to  its  sensibilities. 
The  mind  of  the  author,  with  which  his  book 
has  brought  me  into  this  vivid  correspond- 
ence, must  have  been  greatly  superior   to 
my  own,  as  to  its  range  of  knowledge,  and  as 
to  its  powers,  and  as  to  the  compass  and  ele- 
vation of  its  moral  sentiment,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  myself  to  have  written  a  book  such 
as  this; — and  yet,  now  that  it  is  written,  and 
now  that  it  has  come  into  my  hand,  every 
page,  every  paragraph,  and  each  line  of  it, 
is  intelligible  to  me ;  and  it  is  so,  although  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself  so  far  as  to  think 
that  I  could  have  written  it ;  nevertheless,  I 
may  at  least  take  to  myself  the  consciousness 
of  knowing  that,  as  the  reader  of  it,  I  am 
such  a  reader  as  the  author  him^^elf  would 
have  wished  for.    In  reply  to  my  eager  in- 
quiry— Who  was  the  author?  or  when  did 
he  live  1  you  mav  tell  me  perhaps  that  no 
one  knows,  or   that  he  lived  tnd   died  a 
million  years  ago  ;  or  you  may  say  that  the 
book  itself  has  always  been  in  existence,  and 
is  eternal.    You  do  not  mean  the  paper  and 
the  ink,  for  these  are  perishable ;  and  ai*e 
even  now,  as  appears,  m  course  of  decay. 
That,  then,  which  is  eternal,  must  be  the 
thoughts — the   feelings — the    tastes — which 
are  therein  embodied.     What  I  hold  in  my 
hand — the  paper,  is  recent — is  perishable, 
for  it  is  material :  but  that  which  is  impe- 
rishable is  the  symbolized  mind  and  soul  of 
the  author :  this,  whenoesoever  it  may  have 
proceeded,  allies  itself  instantaneously  with 
my  own  mind,  and  claims  kindred  with  it 
irresistibly  :  with  this  mind  and  soul — with 
this  intelligence — with  this  feeling,  I  hold 
communion — ^like  with  like  commingling; 
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and  ibis  communion  of  spirits  quickens,  ele- 
vates, expands  my  own  faculties,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral.  But  now  I  lay  aside  this 
book,  and  turn  toward  a  greater  book — even 
the  Material  Universe.  Is  the  world — the 
Cosmos — etemaH  I  do  not  know:  but 
whether  it  has  had  its  birthday  or  not,  yet 
let  me  open  its  pages  where  I  may — and 
this  is  true  of  every  page  which  hitherto  I 
have  been  able  to  open  and^to  read — it  sheds 
light  upon  my  reason,  and  gives  instantaneous 
energy  to  my  thoughts :  it  kmdles  the  intel- 
lect, it  kindles  the  noblest  emotions ;  it 
awakens  tastes :  every  page  of  this  Book  of 
the  World  becomes  to  me,  as  I  go  on  to 
read  it,  a  new  education,  the  study  of  it  is  a 
new  life  to  the  mind,  to  the  heart,  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  study  and  contempla- 
tion of  this  material  universe  I  am  daily 
abiding  in  the  company  of  a  Teacher  whose 
every  word  is  wisdom  and  goodness.  Where 
does  He  dwell  1  I  know  only  that  "  He  in^ 
habiteth  eternity."  He  is  not  visible  as  the 
material  world  itself  is  visible;  but  that  Hb 
IS,  I  have  evidence  which  is  more  copious,  a 
thousand  times,  than  any  which  I  have  of  the 
existence  of  other  minds  around  me.  If 
there  be,  indeed,  any  meaning  in  the,  noted 
axiom — ^'*  I  think,  therefore  f  am,*'  there  is 
the  same  meaning  in  this  version  of  it — 
other  minds  around  me  think,  and  therefore 
they  are ;  that  they  do  think,  I  have  proofs 
numberless,  and  proof)  as  good  as  that  which 
I  take  as  evidence  of  my  own  existence. 
But  if  other  minds  exist,  so  does  that  Crea- 
tive Mind,  with  which  I  hold  communion  in 
the  material  universe. 

But  further  i  Chalmers  risks  more  than  he 
should  have  risked,  when  he  goes  about  to 
make  the  theistic  evidence  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  rest  upon  the  chronology  of  the 
Mosaic  books.  In  doing  this,  he  mis-states 
the  case  as  to  the  Modern  Geology.  In- 
structed persons  who  maintain,  as  well  as 
they  may,  the  truth  of  the  Bible — Geology 
allowed,  carefully  abstain  from  a  pugnacious 
style,  as  if  they  felt  themselves,  while  stand- 
ing on  their  own  gi'ound,  to  be  confronted 
with  "Geologists."  They  well  know,  that 
what  they  have  to  do  with,  and  what  they 
should  make  room  for  in  their  religious  be- 
lief is,  not  "  the  daring  speculations  of  Geo- 
logists," but  the  incontestable  facts  of  ijreo- 
logy,  and  that  to  kick  at  geology  can  be  no 
proof  of  wisdom.  The  modern  astronomy 
convinced  our  predecessors,  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  true,  if  only  they  are  inter- 
preted under  the  guidance  of  common  sense. 
The  modern  geology  repeats  this  same  les- 
son, although  in  other  terms.  Chalmers,  in 
another  mood,  or  if  he  were  writing  at  tfiis 
time,  would  readily  have  granted  as  much 


as  thia;  indeed  he  does  gri^t  it  ia  other 
places. 

Very  much  of  this  Natural  Theology,  as 
of  his  other  writings,  would  be  quite  proper 
in  a  popular  lecture,  or  as  a  sermon,  for  it 
is  substantial  as  well  as  impressive ;  but,  in 
its  actual  form,  the  tendency  of  some  parts 
of  it  is  to  suggest  an  atheistic  rejoinder  to 
the  mind  of  any  reader  whose  habits  of  think- 
ing are  exact,  and  who  is  well  informed  in 
abstract  philosophy.  There  are  young  men 
whose  atheistic  surmises  would  become 
ripened  into  absolute  atheism  while  reading 
this  treatise.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequent 
repetitions  are  disheartening  to  those  who 
easily  admit  an  idea  if  it  be  once  expressed 
with  perspicuity ;  and  who  are  offended  by 
its  recurrence  a  dozen  times  in  a  single  chap- 
ter. A  ne^t  thinker  takes  all  care  (if  he  be 
composing  a  philosophical  treatise)  Co  con- 
vey his  meaning,  once  for  all,  in  the  fewest 
and  in  the  best  terms.  But  Chalmers,  when 
a  notion  or  a  doctrine  strikes  him  as  highly 
important,  and  especially  if  he  regards  it 
as  subversive  of  some  serious  popular  error, 
is  never  content  with  a  first,  a  second,  a 
third,  presentation  of  it :  he  must  say  the 
same  tning,  in  almost  the  same  words,  until 
the  patience  of  the  reader  is  fairly  exhausted. 
It  would  be  easy,  but  not  useful,  to  adduce 
instances  from  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  the  second  book,  more  than  enough  of 
this  kind.  We  should  not  now  advert  to  it 
at  all,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  us  seriously  im- 
portant to  caution  a  certain  class  of  readeri 
against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  well- 
instructed  theists  at  this  time,  would  be  con- 
tent to  abide  by  the  issue  of  an  argument 
conducted  in  the  manner  of  Chalmers,  as 
seen  in  his  philosophical  writings. 

Candid  as  he  was,  and  superior  to  the 
small  jealousies  of  mere  authorship,  he  would 
himself,  we  fully  believe  it,  have  allowed 
Paley's  superiority  to  himself  in  respect  of 
style,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind :  his  eulogy  of  Paley  con- 
veys implicitly,  almost  explicitly,  a  dispa- 
ragement of  himself  Paley,  he  says,  "  at- 
tempts no  eloquence;  but  there  is  all  the 
power  of  eloquence  in  his  graphic  represen- 
tation of  classic  scenes  and  natural  objects : 
without  aught  of  the  imaginative,  or  aught 
of  the  ethereal  about  him ;  but,  in  virtue  of 
the  just  impressions  which  external  things 
make  upon  his  mind,  and  of  the  admirable 
sense  and  truth  wherewith  he  reflects  them 
back  again,  does  our  author,  by  acting  the 
part  of  a  faithful  copyist,  give  a  fuller  sense 
of  the  richness  and  repleteness  of  this  argu- 
ment than  is  or  can  be  effected  by  all  the  elabo- 
rations of  an  ambitious  oratory."  In  his  writ- 
ings, "  we  have  altogether  a  performance  nei- 
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ther  vitiated .  in.  ozpressjon  by  one  cUuse  or 
epithet  or  verbiage,  nor  vitiated  in  substance 
by  one  impertinence  of  prurient  or  mis- 
placed, imagination."  To  cite  the  entire 
passage/ which  CM^®^  generously  devotes 
to  the  praises  of  Paley,  would  be  to  bring 
forward  a  curious  sample  of  his  own  over- 
done style. 

A  passage  which  concludes  the  second 
book  of  this  treatise,  is  noticeable,  as  being 
an  instance,  somewhat  rare,  we  thmk,  iif  the 
author's  works,  of  his  sympathy  with  those 
saddened  meditative  speculations  which  sink 
some, minds  almost  down  to  the  abyss  of 
despair.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  occasion 
to  recur  to  this  passage.  But  it  is,  when 
the  course  of  his  reasoning  in  this  treatise 
leads  him  upon  the  ground  where  he  was 
always  at  home,  that  we  find  his. great  pow- 
ers of  thought  and  expression  fully  expanded, 
and  this  with  such  energy  as  to  induce  in  the 
reader  a  happy  oblivion  of  everything  but 
the  writer's  genius. 

In  the  chapters  "  On  the  Supremacy  of 
Conscience,"  as  well  as  those  which  follow 
on  analogous  subjects,  Chalmers  may  have 
been  more  or  less  mdebted  to  his  predeces- 
sors, especially  to  bishop  Butler,  to  whose 
sermons  he  makes  a  careful  reference;  but 
the  staple  of  thought  is  his  own,  and  these 
chapters,  occupied  as  they  are  with  the 
weight!^  moral  and  theistic  doctrines,  pos- 
sess a  merit  which  ought  to  give  them  per- 
manence in  this  department  of  philosophic 
literature.  Or,  if  diis  perpetuity  be  ques- 
tionable, it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  those 
interpolated  discussions  upon  political  or  ec- 
clesiastical subjects,  which  the  author's  pecu- 
liar opinions  induced  him  to  admit,  and  in 
admitting  which,  his  vehement  feelings  over- 
powered his  sense  of  fitness.  The  "English 
Poor  Law,"  and  the  "Tithe  System  of  the 
English  Church,"  hurry  him  away  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  lofty  argument,  and  give  a 
polemical  and  an  ephemeral  aspect  to  a  trea- 
tise in  the  perusid  of  which  one  class  of 
ideas — ^the  moral  and  the  theological,  should, 
without  distraction,  have  occupied  the  read- 
er's mind.  A  serious  and  a  right-minded 
reader,  when  he  comes  on  a  sudden  upon  a 
sodal  question  which  is  now  quite  obsolete, 
relating  to  the  stormy  controversies  of  tim^ 
gone  by,  is  likely  to  throw  the  book  aside  in 
a  fit  of  disgust.  Yet  in  giving  way  to  any 
such  impatience  he  would  do  himself  a  dis- 
service ;  for  the  chapters  which  follow  well 
deserve  his  carefiil  attention.  The  several 
topics  which  they  treat  of  have  been  ably 
hfi^dled  by  recent  writers ;  but  if  by  some 
with  more  precision,  by  none  with  more 
power. 


departments  of  thought  or  of  action  with 
wluch  he  concerned  himself,  Chalmers  ap- 
peared, first  as  the  Champion,  and  then,  and 
in  a  secondary  sense,  as  the  Philosopher : — 
or  we  might  say,  he  w^  the  well-instructed 
Philosopher,  just  so  far  as  was  needfiil  to 
constitute  his  qualification  as  the  Champion 
of  religious  principles,  considered  under  their 
philosophic  aspect.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  he  put  forth  the  principal  truths  of  the 
Christian  system,  as  worthy  of  "  all  accepta- 
tion ;"  and  thus  also  whatever  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  men  jp  society.  In  very  few  in- 
stances, as  we  think,  h^  he  made  any  no- 
ticeable contribution  to  science,  strictly 
speaking.  But  it  was  with  instinctive  saga- 
city, and  with  a  robust  force,  that  he  seized 
upon  whatever  is  of  primary  importance. 

As  to  truths  already  admitted — these  he 
took  up  almost  without  scrutiny,  concerning 
hirasejf  little  with  their  constituent  elements; 
but  he  saw  where  they  had  got  mingled  with 
popular  errors,  and  where  3iey  had  sufiered 
obscuration  from  the  advances  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy ;  and  then,  with  a  high  hand,  he  came 
in  to  the  rescue :  he  overthrew  his  oppo- 
nents right  and  left,  he  cleared  up  popular 
misapprehensions,  and  came  off  with  ap- 
'plause,  and  it  was  a  well-earned  applause. 
This,  as  we  venture  to  afllrm,  is  the  light  in 
which  we  should  look  at  this  great  man's 
philosophic  writings;  they  are  powerful, 
common-sense  pleadings  for  certain  momen- 
tous principles,  which,  in  his  day,  had  be- 
come entangled,  either  popularly  or  learned- 
ly, with  errors  that  had  crept  over  the  na- 
tional mind  through  a  period  of  spiritual 
slumber.  Chalmers,  on  behalf  of  a  recovered 
Christianity,  appears  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
rushes  into  the  halls  of  universities  to  seize 
and  recover  its  own — for  the  Gospel. 

It  cannot  be  thought  a  good  omen  when  a 
treatise,  professedly  scientific,  opens  in  the 
style  of  theologic  animation,  as  thus : — "All 
must  be  aware  of  a  certain  rampant  infi- 
delity which  is  now  abroad."  A  feeling  of 
this  kind,  however  warrantable  it  might  be 
in  the  Preacher^  ill  suits  the  Professor  ;  and 
under  its  influence  he  will  fail  to  do,  from 
the  Chair,  the  work  which  might  have  been 
effectively  done  from  the  Pulpit,  if  the  Chair 
had  kept  itself  to  its  office — namely  the  con- 
veyance of  abstract  truth,  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific style — condensed,  unimpassioned,  yet 
not  soulless.  This  "rampant  infidelity," 
which  seemed  ever  present  to  Chalmers' 
thoughts,  whence  had  it  come  to  darken 
Scotland  to  so  great  an  extent — a  religiously- 
minded  and  piously-educated  country]  or 
how  was  it  that  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
the  strictly-religious  discipline  through  which 
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came  it  that  so  many  of  its  brightest  and 
strongest  intellects  had  forsaken  the  religion 
of  their  early  homes,  and  had,  some  of  them, 
become  the  apostles  of  Atheism — noted  as 
such  throughout  Europe  ?  An  inquiry  of 
this  sort  had  not  presented  itself  to  Chalmers' 
mind :  the  mere  statement  would  have  start- 
led, and  perhaps  have  angered  him ;  but  if 
he  had  been  led  by  it  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  Scotland  and  England  (eccle- 
siastically considered)  between  Scotland  and 
Geneva,  between  Scotland  and  Germany — 
Calvinistlo  and  Lutheran — kis  sagacity  and 
his  stern  integrity,  and  his  high  moral  cou- 
rage, might  have  brought  him  into  a  position 
to  discern  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  to 
attempt  a  remedy ;  and  thenceforward  leav- 
ing "  rampant  infidelity  "  to  run  out  its  own 
reckless  course,  and  to  work  its  own  ruin, 
he  would  have  given  his  giant  energy  to  the 
more  hopeful  task  of  ridding  his  country  and 
its  Church  of  the  thraldoms  imposed  upon 
them  in  a  dark  and  evil  age. 

How  little  he  had  allowed  himself  to  look 
into  things  remote  from  his  path,  and  in  how 
slender  a  degree  he  had  made  himself  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  facts  out  of  his  range,  ap- 
pears in  that  passage  of  the  preface  to  the 
Moral  Philosophy  (and  again  in  the  first 
chapter)  in  which  he  denounces  at  large  the 
German  Biblical  Q-iticism :  fie  seems  to 
have  misunderstood  its  quality  and  office; 
yet  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that  a 
true  discrimination,  setting  ofif  the  genuine 
German  criticism  from  the  spurious,  had 
scarcely  been  effected,  or  even  attempted,  by 
the  biblical  scholars  of  his  time. 

Well  and  ably,  in  the  first  chapter,  is  the 
important  distinction  between  Ethical  Sci- 
ence and  Intellectual  Science,  which  in  Scot- 
land had  been  too  little  regarded,  set  forth  and 
defended.  Throughout  this  treatise,  what 
might  be  called  the  independence  of  the 
moral  element  in  human  nature  is  boldly 
affirmed ;  bishop  Butler's  doctrine  is  stated 
and  elucidated,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
signal  failures  on  this  ground  are  pointed 
out.  In  this  respect  the  Moral  Philosophy 
has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  substantial 
value :  Cf^mers  here  makes  it  his  task  to 
rectify  the  mistake  of  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessors ;  of  whom  he  justly  says,  that  he 
"  does  not  see  in  the  writings  either  of  Stew- 
art or  Brown  any  tendency  to  restore  these 
topics  (those  of  Moral  Philosophy)  to  the 
place  and  the  pre-eminence  which  belong  to 
them."  A  merit  may  also  be  claimed  for 
Chalmers,  as  compared  with  Brown  (whose 
proper  merits  he  himself,  however,  fully  ad- 
nuu$)  on  this  ground,  that  whereas  this  acute 
analyst  is  always  throwing  himself  back 
among  the  evanescent  phenomena  of  his  in- 


dividual consciousness ;  as  if  to  be  the  anato- 
mist of  his  own  mental  structure  were  his 
only  calling  as  a  philosopher,  Chalmers 
affirms  the  fact  that  —  especially  as  to  the 
emotions  with  which  Ethical  Philosophy  has 
to  do,  the  phenomena,  themselves  are  gone, 
when  they  are  thus  subjected  to  scrutiny, 
and  when  the  proper  external  excitement  is 
no  longer  present.  While  we  are  analysing 
an  egiotion,  we  are  not  feeling  it  —  we  are 
only  recollecting  something  about  it.  On 
the  ground  of  this  incontestable  fact,  he  de- 
mands  that  Moral  Philosophy  should  be 
made,  fiir  more  than  it  has  been,  a  science 
of  observation,  and  that  its  materials  should 
be  sought  for  on  the  great  theatre  of  com- 
mon life,  and  among  the  palpable  realities 
of  the  open  and  busy  world ;  —  not  in  the 
darkened  cl6set  of  the  recluse  philosopher. 

Brown  and  others,  although  exact  think- 
ers, have  barely  kept  in  view  considerations  so 
essential  as  are  those  which  Chalmers  insists 
upon  is  the  first  chapter  of  this  treatise. — 
"  To  learn  the  phenomena  of  moral  feeling, 
the  varieties  of  human  life  and  character 
must  be  submitted  to  its  (the  mind's)  con- 
templation. In  a  word,  it  is  the  mind  that 
4s  most  practised  among  externals,  which  is 
most  crowded  with  materials  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  its  internal  processes;  —  and  we 
again  repeat,  that  the  way  to  be  guided 
through  the  arcana  of  our  subject  is,  not  to 
descend  into  mind  as  into  a  subterranean 
vault,  and  then  shut  the  door  after  us  ;  but 
to  keep  open  communication  with  the  light 
of  day,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  perpetual 
interchange  of  notices  between  the  world  of 
feelings  that  is  within,  and  the  world  of 
facts,  and  of  illustrations,  and  of  familiar  ex- 
perience that  is  around  us."  Passages  of 
this  order,  and  they  are  more  than  a  few, 
not  merely  give  to  this  treatise  a  permanent 
value,  but,  on  the  ground  of  them,  a  claim 
might  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  author, 
as  entitled  to  special  commendation,  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  "Scotch  Philosophy." 

The  following  chapters  of  this  treatise 
possess  much  substantial  merit,  and  if  they 
be  perused  as  Assays  on  subjects  intermedi- 
ate between  Moral  Philosophy  and  Christian 
Ethics,  or  as  occupying  a  ground  common 
to  both,  they  will  be  read  with  much  satis- 
fibction  and  great  advantage.  They  suffer  dis- 
paragement in  the  reader's  esteem  only 
when  the  volume  is  opened  on  the  presump* 
don  that  it  is  a  strictly  scientific  disquisi- 
tion 1 — viewed  in  this  light,  large  portions 
whicn  the  plain  Chrbtain  reader  may  think 
the  most  instructive  and  the  most  "  edify- 
ing," will,  to  the  well-informed  reader,  seem' 
out  of  place.     If,  as  Cha}Qaers  so  oflen  says, 
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Ae  msiencm  slioifld  noe  be  aliowed  to  inter, 
fere  with  eaoh  other  obstruotirely,  it  is  also 
true,  and  it  is  w^l  ta  be  reraernbered,  that 
the  several  functions  of  public  instruction 
filiouid  observe  their  proper  limits;  —  the 
profeseor  of  philosophy  not  attempting  to 
preach  from  the  chair;  while  the  prea^er 
should  abstain  from  addressing  to  a  promis* 
ouona  Sunday  audience  the  themes  of  ab- 
stract science.  But  we  are  willing  to  grant 
to  Chalmers  an  exceptional  liberty,  inasmuch 
as  his  powerful  and  impetuous  mind,  filled 
with  Tivid  conceptions  of  momentous 
miths^  pursued  its  course,  whether  in  the 
chjur  or  the  pulpit,  with  an  earnestness 
which  gave  uniformity  to  his  style,  and  to 
ins  manner  of  treating  all  subjects  —  regard- 
less almost  of  time,  place,  or  of  convention* 
ai  modes. 

In  adverting,  as  we  have  done,  once  and 
again,  to  Chalmers*  redundant  and  overload- 
ed style,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  mention- 
ing the  £ict  that  he  was  himself  conscious  of 
this  prevailing  fault.  At  least  he  had,  at  a 
later  period  of  his  course,  become  conscious 
of  it;  idthough  to  effect  a  retrendiment 
when  he  was  sending  his  compositions  to  the 
press  was  a  task  to  which  he  dared  not  ad- 
dress himself.  He  would  not^  we  think, 
have  succeeded  in  his  endeavour,  even  if  he 
had  made  it  But  jusdce  to  his  memory  de- 
mands that  we  should  here  place  in  the  read- 
er's view  the  au thorns  own  apology  for  him- 
self as  a  writer.  The  following  passage  oo- 
curs  in  the  Pcefaoe  to  the  volumes  of — 

Co:vGREGATiosAL  Sermons. — "  The  anxious  en- 
forcemeot  of  a  few  great  lessons  on  the  part  of 
a  writer,  generally  proceeds  from  his  desire  to 
•Awt  a  foil  and  adequate  cooyeyan^^,  into  the 
mind  of  aootber,  of  some  truths  which  have  filled 
his  own  mind  by  a  sense  of  their  ioiportaaoe ;  aad 
in  ofikring  these  volumts  to  the  public,  the  author 
is  far  from  being  iodensible  to  the  literary  defects 
that  from  this  cause  may  be  charged  upon  them. 
He  knows,  iu  particular,  that  throaghout  these 
Discourses  there  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  ideas,  though  generally  expressed  in  dlfflsr- 
•ot  language,  and  with  some  new  Bpecialilr,  either 
in  its  bearing  or  in  its  illustration.  And  he  fur- 
ther knows,  that  the  habit  of  expatiating  on  one 
topic  may  be  indulged  to  such  a  length  as  to  sati- 
ate the  reader,  and  thatV)  a  degree  far  beyond  his 
forbearance.  And  yet  if  a  writer  be  conscious, 
that  to  gain  a  reception  for  his  ftivoarite  doctrines, 
he  must  combat  with  certain  elements  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  taste,  or  the  pride,  or  the  ind<ilenoe  of 
those  whom  he  is  addressing,  this  will  only  serve 
to  nake  him  the  more  importunate,  and  so  to  be- 
tray him  atill  farther  into  the  fault  of  redundancy. 
If  the  lesson  he  is  urging  be  of  an  intellectual 
character,  he  will  labour  to  bring  it  home  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  understanding.  If  it  be  a  moral 
lesson,  he  will  labour  to  bring  it  home  as  nearly 
as  possible  lo  the  heart  It  is  difficult,  and  it 
were  hard  to  say  how  far  it  would  be  r%ht  to  je» 
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strain  this  propensity  in  the  pulpit,  where  the 
high  matrers  of  salvation  are  addressed  tea  mnlti« 
tude  of  individuals,  who  bring  before  the  minister 
every  possible  variety  of  taste  and  of  cnpacity ;  and 
it  is  no  less  difficalt,  when  the  compositions  of  the 
pulpit  are  transferred  to  the  press,  t«>  detach  from 
them  a  peculiarity  by  which  their  whole  fexture 
may  be  pervaded,  and  thus  to  free  tfa^n  from 
what  may  be  counted  by  many  to  be  tAie  blemish 
of  a  very  great  and  charactaisUe  deformity." 

When  we  find  this  great  man  in  the  pul- 
pit, we  find  him  in  his  place^ — we  find  him 
where  his  mission,  as  related  to  his  country, 
and  to  his  times,  makes  itself  the  most  eon- 
spicuons.  Chalmers  was  the  man — every 
intelligent  hearer  felt  it  with  force,  and  every 
such  reader  of  his  Discourses  must  feel  it  in 
measure*- he  was  the  man — why  should 
we  hesitate  in  saying  it  ?  -^  who  was  **  sent 
from  above"  to  revive,  to  restore,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Christianity  of  Scotland.  He 
had,  in  ample  measure,  the  natural  powers 
and  the  visible  aspect  —  he  had  the  form, 
the  force,  the  vehemence,  the  earnestness, 
the  boldness,  and  the  majesty  which  befits  a 
man  who,  without  presumption,  demands  to 
be  listened  to,  and  who  can  always  com- 
mand the  attention  whicji  he  challenges. 
He  was  a  man  whom  none  could  eontemn  — 
whom  none  could  afiect  to  turn  away  from, 
as  if  he  were  a  fimatic,  or  a  demagogue,  or  a 
caterer  Ibr  popular  applanse.  He  seiaed 
upon  the  principal  subjecte  of  the  Christian 
ministry  *—  he  did  battle  with  those  univer- 
sally prevalent  illusions,  those  fiillactes,  and 
those  various  modes  of  selfKieception  which 
are  springing  up  always  and  everywhere 
from  the  ground  of  hnman  nature,  such  as  it 
is,  and  which  show  nearly  die  same  front  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  agee. 

Chalmers,  as  a  preacher,  was  a  great 
preacher  in  this  sense-^that  (hr  the  most 
part)  he  occupied  himself  witb  First  Truths, 
and  treated  them  with  a  boldness,  and  a 
force,  and  a  largeness  of  apprehension 
which  were  in  keeping  with  their  intrhisio 
importance.  To  be  great  upon  small  mat- 
ters is  bombast;  to  be  small  upon  great 
matters  is  imbecility ;  but  to  be  great  upon 
the  greatest  themes  is  that  sent  of  fitness 
whie^  the  human  mind  recognises  always, 
and  which  the  conscience  bows  to,  whether 
willhigly  or  unwillingly,  and  to  which  even 
the  most  oontumaoious  dare  not  openly  op- 
pose themselves.  Such  a  preacher  was 
Chalmers ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is  safe  to 
claim  far  him  the  benefit  <^  a  decisively  ad- 
vantageous comparison  with  two  distin* 
guish^  men  -—men  whom  he  admired,  and 
whom,  to  some  extent,  he  followed  —  men 
as  much  his  superiors  in  stractore  of  mind, 
as  greatly  nferior  to  hia  whoi  the  tfafa^are 
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tkeMigkt  of  M  Umifeafs  mowcngofs  to  tfae 
world  and  to  the  Gbnrdi.  Every  reader 
will  know  that  we  are  thinking  of  Hall  and 
Foster. 

That  affectionate  reverence  with  which  we 
think  ef  Qialmers  would  quite  forbid  our 
bringing  forward  any  one  of  the  discourses 
iaeluded  in  these  three  volumes,  with  the 
intent  of  placioff  it  side  by  side  with  the  best 
of  Robert  Hairs  discourses.  We  refuse  to 
do  this :  —  a  reader  gifted  with  correet  taste 
and  right  feeling  too,  would  resent  an  en* 
deavour  so  ungenerous  and  superfluous.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that,  while  the  one  compo- 
sition may  be  read  and  p<mdered,  and  relish^ 
ed  in  every  sentence,  and  may  be  read  again 
with  undiminished  sest,  the  other  composi- 
tion too  oAen  tempts  the  impatient  reader  to 
jump  from  page  to  page,  and  is  rarely  taken 
up  a  second  time  in  the  way.  of  an  intellect- 
ual indulgence.  Grant  all  this ;  but  what  was 
the  upshot  of  the  ministrations  «f  these  two 
iU30omplished  men  %  Here  again,  but  oh  the 
other  side,  we  will  stop  sport  of  carrying  an 
invidious  comparison  too  &r.  Robert  Hall, 
it  is  true,  occupied  himself  with  the  highest 
themes  in  the  cii^do  of  Christain  teaching ; 
.md  he  treated  these  themes  — need  we  say 
it?  with  a  graceful  majesty,  exquisitely 
fitting  them.  What  could  be  looked  for 
that  was  not  actually  found  in  the  best  of 
this  orator's  discourses  1  One  went  £ir  to 
iiear  him ;  one  risked  ribs  and  life,  almost, 
to  obtain  a  sitting  or  a  standing  in  the  meet- 
ing-house where  he  was  to  preach ;  one  list- 
ened to  him  breathless,  or  breathed  only  as 
if  by  permission  at  the  measured  pauses  of 
his  periods.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  head 
of  discourse  one  looked  round  to  exchange 
nods  of  delight  with  friends  in  the  adjoiniog 
pews,  or  in  Uie  ferthest  comer  of  the  distant 
galk^y.  ^'  What  a  treat  have  we  had  this 
morning !  "  This  accomplished  preacher  won 
ia  his  day,  and  he  deserved,  a  splendid  repu- 
tation —  a  reputation  perhaps  unmatched  in 
recent  times*  Nor  should  it  be  doubted 
that^  in  the  long  years  of  his  ministration  as 
the  pastor  of  a  congregation,  he  well  fulfilled 
his  part,  and  ''  oathered  some  fruit  unto  life 
eternal."  Hall  s  sermons  will  always  be 
sought  after  as  classics  in  religious  literature : 
but  is  not  ihia  nearly  the  sum  of  the  account 
thatcan  be  ffiven  of  him  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  ?  He  made  little  or  no  appreciable 
impression,  either  theological  or  spiritual, 
upon  the  Ekiglish  religious  mind :  he  brought 
about  no  crisis —  he  introduced  no  new  era. 
As  to  the  effect  of  his  sermons  upon  the  con^ 
scienee  of  the  individual  hear^— *let  us  be 
indulged  for  a  miHnent  in  so  speaking— -* it 
wo«M  have  been  quite  a  eontre-tempt^  to 
hmtiJanAtxffmd  a  ehange  for  the  better  oa 


nMhanooetskmi-^b  feoi^Bb  one  aerved' 
himsdf  lor  the  struggle  of  getting  in  where 
he  preached  with  any  sui^  thought  aa  that  of 
coming  out  another  man. 

Ch^Umers'  admiration  of  John  Foster  is 
well  known*-4t  was  an  admiraton  of  that 
sort  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  rela> 
t^ve  position  oif  any  two  minds  on  the  scale 
of  intellectual  endowments.  He  could  not 
for  a  momei^t  think  of  taking  Hall  as  his  ex- 
emplar, yet  he  might  think  so  as  to  Foster, 
albeit  Foster,  as  a  profound  and  original 
thinker,  wtm  greatly  Hall's  superior;  but 
between  Foster's  mind  and  that  of  Chalmers 
there  was  one  ostensible  or  i^parent  analo* 
gy,  for  there  was  the  cumulative  tendency  in 
both;  but  this  tendency  in  the  one  niind 
was,  as  to  its  products,  the  hei^ung  up  of 
opulence,  while  that  of  the  other  (do  not  let 
us  be  misunderstood)  was  the  filling  a  large 
space  with  few  materials*  But  now,  if  these 
two  men  are  to  be  measured,  one  against  the 
other,  either  as  masters  in  the  great  worid 
of  mind  and  of  moral  life,  or  as  Christian 
teachers,  Chalmers  moves  as  a  bright  and 
burning  light  in  a  high  sphere^  where  the 
flickering  melancholic  lamp  of  Foster's  over* 
shadowed  spirit  could  make  no  appearance — 
would  be  quite  dimmed.  Foster  ministered 
to  the  religious  intellectuality,  to  the  mental 
luxuriousness  of  a  class  <^  minds,  many 
arithmetically ;  but  they  were  not  the  maaaes. 
Chalmers  held  in  his  grasp  almost  the  entire 
mind  of  Scotland  (not  now  to  speak  of  any 
wider  influence)  and  he  so  n^oved  and  so 
moulded  that  mind  as  to  issue  it  forth  anew, 
other  than  it  was  when  he  addressed  himself 
to  bis  task,  and  greatly  amended. 

Some  time  ago,  {North  British  Review^ 
No.  XXXllI.)  wh^  reviewing  Dr.  Hanna'a 
four  volumes,  we  expressed  Uie  belief  that 
Chalmers'  printed  Discourses  would  live  in 
our  religious  literature — ^that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inquired  for  and  read  in  time  to 
come.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  again 
the  same  belief  They  are  memorials  of  an 
epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland ; 
they  stand  as  principal  materials  in  that 
history :  and  more  than  this,  they  are  em^ 
bodiments  of  fervent  evangelic  doctrine,  free, 
bold,  uncompromising,  unflinching,  and  yet 
exempt  from  fanatical  vehemence  ^  rare  ex- 
cellence among  fervent  and  empnatic  reli- 
gious writings)  and  quite  exempt  from  sour^ 
ness,  morosenesa,  narrowness,  and  seotarian 
exclusiveness.  The  body  of  these  discourses 
contain,  moreover,  more  than  a  few,  they 
contain  many  passages  of  great  beauty  as 
well  as  power,  and  which  (especially  if  se- 
lected as  notable  excerpta)  a  reader  even  of 
the  most  festidious  taste  will  peruse  with 
pleasiffe,  and  great  advandage. 
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h  10  tnte,  tlHBf  if  time  toIiiiimb  of  Con- 
gregational Sermons  were  just  now  p«l  into 
our  hftade  for  review,  being  the  work  of  a 
Irving  preacher,  we  should  think  it  our  duty, 
while  acknowledging  their  high  mmt,  to 
ti^e  esoeption,  not  merely  at  those  blem- 
ishes whioh  are  their  characteristios ;  but 
also  at  a  somewhat  reckless  mode  of  reason- 
ing  -whsm  an  important  point  is  to  be  ear- 
ned ;  and  we  should  also  remark  the  eeem- 
ittg  want  of  biblical  critical  knowledge,  indi- 
otted  by  the  habit  of  using  texts  in  a  oon- 
ventiOBal  way,  which  a  weli^informed  reader 
of  his  Greek  Testament  must  wholly  disd- 
bw.  Unexplorative  as  was  Oialmers'  mind, 
and  balntually  rerereatial  as  were  his  reli- 
ous  feelings,  he  Uyok  up  and  accredited  as  he 
found  them,  certam  stereotyped  exposttions 
ef  Sertptore,  which  expositions  dis^ypear  at 
die  mere  touch  of  the  modem  exegetical 
method.  But  to  what  purpose  now  would 
it  be  to  enter  upon  any  such  small  criticism? 
None  whateyer.  Qulmers'  pulpit  exerdses, 
M  they  are  presented  to  us  in  these  volumes, 
aad  in  a  volume  of  the  Posthumous  Works, 
aie  superior  to  criticism.  Comibrting  would 
be  the  belief,  if  indeed  we  could  eonMently 
entertain  it,  that  this  same  mould  of  evan- 
gslio  doctrine,  with  its  dearoess,  its  firm 
teKture,  its  breadth,  its  fervour,  aoKl  its  emi*> 
BCMtly  praetical  tendency,  would  hold  its 
piaoe  in  Seotiand  (and  ekewfaere)  as  a  model 
of  Christian  preaching  and  teachidg.  Gladly 
would  we  believe  that  these  Discotvses  would 
yet,  through  a  coarse  of  future  years,  and 
indeed  until  Scotland  shall  listen  to  another 
CUmers,  stand  as  a  bulwark,  resisting  the 
inroads  of  a  dreamy  pseudo-philosophic 
tikristtanized  senttmentalism,  which  in  afiect- 
ii^  to  render  "Pauline  notions"  into  the 
graceful  equivalents  of  "  modem  thought,'^ 
gives  us  a  philosophy  whidi  philosophers 
may  well  scoflTat,  and  a  theology  which  bib- 
Keal  theologians  ought  to  denounce  as  little 
better  than  a  covered  atheism. 

LsoTURSs  or  THB  EnsTLB  TO  ntv  IUk 
■ASS. — We  must  again  make  referenoe  to  a 
Ibrmer  article — the  one  above  mentioned 
(vol.  xvlL  p.  219)  as  conveying  briefly,  but 
with  deliberate  conviction,  our  opmion  of 
Ibe  high  merits  of  this  Exposition,  ft  is 
our  part  now  to  say  that  further  acquaint- 
SBoe  with  it  has  confirmed  and  enhanced  that 
opitiioB.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  Chidmers' 
Leoturse  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomaos  have, 
m  Ae  years  Ihat  have  run  out  sinoe  they 
were  delivered,  acquired  a  new  reiative  po- 
sHIoB,  regarded  as  exponents  of  a  form  of 
Gfarietian  b^ief  firom  whioh  several  highly 
aocomplished  writers  have  been,  and  are  still 
bbouriiig  to  disen^*Bge  the  r^igious  mind 
of  this  country.    This  is  not  a  place  suita- 


ble  Ibr  enterkig  upon  a  crMeism  of  the 
recent  phikeophic  Ohristia&ism ;  but  it  is  a 
place,  as  we  think,  and  we  shall  use  it  ac- 
cordingly, ffyr  setting  forth  in  its  fundamental 
principle,  Qialmers'  Christianity,  as  convey- 
ing implicitly  a  protest  against  these  unsuU 
staatial  parhelion  goi^ls. 

In  expressing,  as  we  do,  the  hope  that 
(Palmers'  Discourses,  and  eqpecialty  that 
these  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  BonumSy 
may  long  hold  their  place  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Chri^ian  laity,  and  be  regarded  also  as 
models  of  biblical  interpretation,  by  the  ris- 
ing ministry,  we  must  be  widerstood  as 
doing  80  on  the  ground  of  a  principle  of 
biblical  interpretation,  which  we  consider  to 
be  at  onoe  definitely  asoartainabie,  and  clear 
g£  any  such  ambiguities  as  would  rend^  it 
nuflHtory,  or  slenderly  av^able  in  practice. 
What  then  is  this  guiding  principle  ?  or  oth- 
erwise to  put  the  question — ^What  is  it  th&t 
is  tacitly  assmned  as  unquestionable  by  tAt» 
expontor,  and  which  he  takes  for  granted  as 
between  himself  and  his  hearers  or  readers? 
In  answering  thb  question,  let  us  shut  off  all 
grounds  of  exception ; — that  is  to  say,  let 
us  exclude  those  exegetical  principles  in  ad- 
vancing whi<3h  we  should  ask  leave  to  diffei* 
from  Quilniers ;  as,  for  instance,  when,  as  in 
the  closing  chapters  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Christian  Evidences,  be  propounds  his  befief 
as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  writ- 
ings :  we  think  his  assumptions  in  this  case 
are  quite  untenable ;  in  tru^,  that  they  be- 
come mUnttUiffikle  when  they  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  facts^  such  as  they  are ;  or 
rather,  when  these  fitcts  are  brou^t  to  bear 
upon  those  assumptions.  We  think,  more-' 
over,  that  a  belief  so  crude  and  so  impvaoti' 
cable  would  at  oncehave  been  abandooed  by 
a  mind  as  free  and  as  large  as  was  that  of 
Cbalraera,  if  only  there  h&d  been  placed  be^ 
fore  him  the  altemative  of  a  consistent  smA 
integral  DOOTRnrB  ov  iNSPmAnoN,  which, 
while  it  should  save  l^e  auHumfy^  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  most  absolute  manner, 
should  allow  seope  for,  and  should  invhe  the 
freeet  methods  of  historical  criticism.  He 
had  no  such  saving  doctrine  wi^in  his  view ; 
and  therefore,  conservative  as  he  was  in  tem- 
per, and  reverential  too,  and  moreover,  as  a 
theolo^n,  more  of  the  Scotch  than  of  the 
English  school,  he  went  over  bddily  to  what 
he  thought  the  safer  side ;  not  staying  to  ad- 
just difficaltiee  io  the  rear,  or  to  square  his 
belief  with  the  stem  realities  of  criticism. 
All  this  ground  of  difference  we  set  oflj 
therefore,  as  well  as  several  other  matters  in 
relatioa  to  which,  if  the  book  belbre  us  were 
tiie  work  oi  a  living  author,  we  might  think 
ourselves  bound  to  take  exception,  or  ta 
make  a  protest*    But  further,  although  Qial- 
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merft  does  in  varioM  instanoes  gi^e  his  reader 
the  benefit  of  his  own  acquaintanoe  with  the 
(irreek  text,  yet,  as  we  think,  he  might  well 
have  done  this  more  frequently  than  he  did ; 
and  also  with  a  more  precise  regard  had  to 
the  muoh  advanced  practices  of  modern  bib- 
lical criticism — and  especially  to  historical 
eraticism.  And  again,  to  take  another  step 
forward,  we  imagine  ourselves  to  discern,  in 
certain  of  his  doctrinal  interpretations,  the 
too  binding  influence  of  the  national  confes- 
sion. There  is  a  theological  straitness  from 
the  entanglements  of  which  English  church- 
men, who  are  bound  only  to  their  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  feel,  or  believe  themselves  to 
be  happily  exempt  ^ 

These  several  grounds  of  difference,  more 
or  less  important  as  they  may  be,  and  open 
to  discussion  as  they  are,  being  allowed  for, 
then  we  are  at  one  with  Chalmers  on  the 
vital  question  of  the  authority  of  the  canoni- 
cal writings,  in  matters  both  of  moral  con- 
duct, and  of  religious  belief.  Or,  instead  of 
tnking  this  wider  range  implied  in  the  term — 
the  Canonical  Writings,  we  may  confine  our 
thoughts  just  now  to  that  portion  of  them 
whic^  is  before  us — namely,  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  and,  to  give  Uie  greater 
predsion  to  our  averments,  let  us  state  the 
oaae  as  it  touches  the  religious  belief,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  individual  man ;  even  of 
(^very  one  who  professes  himself  to  be,  in 
Hny  intelligible  sense— a  Christian.  If  I  call 
myself  a  Christian,  I  must  believe  that 
Christianity  is,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself,  a 
conveyance  of  religious  and  moral  truth  from 
God  to  man ;  and  if  it  be  so  thought  of,  then 
this  system  must  be  held  to  differ  essentially 
from  any  of  those  other  (real  or  supposed) 
leadings  of  Uie  Human  Mind  toward  Truth 
and  Virtue,  of  which  sages,  and  the  founders 
of  ancient  religious  systems,  may  have  been 
the  instruments.  In  a  word,  I  must  believe 
that  the  heavenly  descent  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  was  attested  by  the  accompaniment 
of  supernatural  events ;  or  to  put  my  belief 
into  the  fewest  words,  I  believe  that  Qirist 
died,  and  that  he  rose  from  the  dead«  But 
then  I  believe  that  those  principles,  and 
those  precepts  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  system,  and  whidi  stand  out  as 
characteristic  of  it,  were,  by  the  explicit 
authority,  an*d  (in  whatever  method)  under 
the  sovereign  guidance  of  Christ,  consigned 
to  writings,  even  to  the  Grospels  and  the 
EpisUes  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
Further,  after  taking  due  pains  to  convince 
myself  that  among  these,  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans  is  entitled  to  hold  a  place,  I 
must  believe  that  it  conveys  the  mind  of 
Him  whom  I  regard  as  having  been  sent  of 


God — to  be  at  once  the  Savkmr  of  tbe  worid, 

and  its  Sovereign  Tea(4ier. 

Te  this  writing,  therefore,  supposing  that 
I  read  and  interpret  it  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  writer,  there  attaches,  in  my  view, 
the  sanction  and  the  caution  conveyed  in 
the  words — "  See  that  ye  refuse  not,"  or 
fail  to  listen  to,  '^him  that  speaketh  from 
heaven."  It  is  in  this  persuasion,  then,  that 
I  give  myself  to  the  perusal  of  the  Epistle 
before  me.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  gather 
thence  my  religious  belief,  and  to  be  go- 
verned by  its  precepts  (rightly  understood, 
in  the  spirit  of  them.)  If  thus  I  am  go- 
verned in  temper  and  in  conduct,  it  is  well ; 
— but  if,  wilfully,  or  from  n^ligence,  I  fail 
to  do  so,  it  will  go  ill  with  me,  here  and 
hereafter. 

On  this  ground  we  have  before  us  what  is- 
perfectiy  coherent  and  intelligible,  and  what 
is  practically  available  on  all  those  occasions 
of  the  Christian  life  when  a  sure  support  is 
the  most  needed ; — when  the  consdenoe  is 
troubled,  wben  the  understanding  has  come 
under  a  cloud,  and  especially  on  those  try* 
ing  occasions  when  perplexity  attaches  to 
our  path — morally  considered.  Differ  aa 
we  might  from  an  expositor  sudi  as  Cfaal* 
mers,  we  can  imagine  no  shadow  of  differ- 
ence to  come  between  him  and  ourselves  oa 
this  ground.  We  need  to  know  authentic 
callv  the  mind  and  will  of  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do ;  and  we  look  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  we  may  know  it. 

But  is  it  so,  at  this  time,  that  all  who 
^profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,'' 
thus  think,  and  thus  acknowledge  themselves 
to  owe  submission  to  the  Apostolical  Epis- 
tles ?  Far  from  it : — there  are  those,  a&d 
they  are  not  Unitarians — for  they  assure  us 
that  they  are  not ;  on  the  contrary,  they  call 
themselves  orthodox,  who  admit  no  such 
obligation  as  this.  How  can  they  do  so, 
for  '^  modem  modes  of  Uiought"  refuse  to 
conform  themselves  either  to  *^  Jewish"  or 
to  "Pauline  notions?"  Besides,  if  the 
Pauline  Epistles  are  to  be  regarded  as  exhi- 
biting the  spiritual  life  in  its  highest  and  its 
normal  state,  then  does  it  include  certain 
extreme  modes  of  feeling  which  (so  we  are 
assured)  no  calm  and  welHisciplined  mind 
at  this  time  can  imagine  itself  to  pass  into^ 
or  could  even  wish  to  realize.  This  being 
the  case,  something  must  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  those  who,  resolved  as  they  are, 
from  whatever  motives,  to  remain  within 
the  Christian  pale,  cannot  tolerate  or  listen 
to-— say,  an  expositor  of  one  of  these  epis- 
tles who  takes  the  ground  that  is  here  taken 
by  Chalmers.  What,  then,  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  difficulty?    We  apprehend   no- 
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liung;  or  notUiig  wUoh  will  bear  lookiiig 
bito. 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  the  course  of  a  twenty 
yeara'  ministry  among  heathen  nations,  bar- 
barous and  civilized,  the  religious  opinions 
of  Paul  underwent  many  ohimges;  or  that 
tfaey  were  so  much  moderated  as  that,  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  Epistles  to  the 
Tliessalonians,  he  had  held  articles  of  belief 
which,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  later  epis- 
tles, be  had  seen  reason  to  discard.  If  this 
were  granted,  thea  the  coosequenoe,  if  we 
are  to  take  up  this  hypothesis  as  our  guide 
in  understanding  these  writings,  is  this,  that 
we  are  free  to  choose,  nay,  we  must  make  a 
eboice  between  the  earlier  Pauline  belief 
and  the  later :  we  mu$t  do  so  if  we  propose, 
in  any  way,  to  gather  our  notions  of  aposto- 
Hc  (jbristtaoity  from  the  New  Testament 
Bat  to  which  of  these  Christianities  shall  we 
give  the  preference  1  The  later-dated  theo. 
logy  may  bd  that  of  a  matured  mind — its 
ewriy  extravagances  and  its  exaggerations 
having  been  corrected  by  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  it 
may  be  the  earlier-dated  theolbgy  that  is 
die  very  truth— ^ven  a  bright  and  unim- 
paired impression  of  the  heaven-givmi  orrgi- 
aal !  This  pristine  Grospel,  perhaps,  in  the 
coorse  of  many  toils,  sufiferings,  perils,  and 
ntental  depressionp,  may  have  lost  its  sharp- 
ness and  its  lustre.  What  we  have  before 
u8^  therefore,  is  an  evenly  balanced  alterna- 
tive ;  and  if  we  are  firee  to  dioose  the  one 
of  these  theologies,  and  to  reject  the  other. 
th«i  are  we  not  free  also  to  reject  both  ?  If 
A.  B.  may  take  the  first,  and  may  refuse  the 
saoond  ;  and  if  C.  D.  may  elect  the  second, 
and  may  disallow  the  first,  how  can  we  re- 
fine to  F.  N.  the  liberty  to  spurn  as  well 
tlM  first  as  the  second?  And  if  this  be 
done,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  Pauline 
Epistles  must  henceforth  go  to  their  place 
among  other  curious  remaras  of  ancient  reli- 
gious literature:  they  are  indeed  singular 
oompoeitloos,  which  the  philosopher  and  the 
historian  will  think  themselves  bound  just 
to  look  into,  if  not  to  peruse  with  care.* 

As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  fhr 
is  any  hypothesis,  of  this  sort  remote  from 
t^  princnple  assumed,  and  so  religiously  ad- 
bared  to,  m  the  Lfeotures  beifbre  ua  But  are 
there  not  exegetical  theories  of  an  intermedi- 
ate kind,  by  «d  of  which  we  may  effect 
some  sort  of  coalescence  between  the  apos- 
tolic writings,  and  "^  modem  thought  1"  We 
aoswer  there  are  several  such  theories,  and 
eaeb  is  appatentfy  available  fbr  saving  our 
Ouristian  eonsistenoy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
oar  philosopbio  integritv  on  the  other.  Yet 
if  tills  were  the  place  for  attempting  sodi  a 
laskf  we  migbi  undertake  to  demonstrate 


that  every  imaginable  hypothesis  whl<^  may 
be  put  together  for  serving  a  purpose  of  this 
sort,  will  bring  us  round,  by  a  more  or  less 
circuitous  route,  to  the  same  point; — the 
issue  of  all  being  this — that  the  canonical 
writings  have,  in  the  process,  been  stripped 
of  every  claim  to  our  regard,  beyond  that 
which  may  still  attach  to  them  as  records  of 
the  opinions  of  a  remote  age. 

But  even  if  space  and  the  fitness  of  the 
occasion  did  allow  of  our  engaging  in  an  ar- 
gument of  the  kind  here  specified,  there 
would  be  room  to  put  the  previous  ques- 
tion, ai^d  to  ask — At  whose  challenge  is  it 
that  we  are  required  to  debate  this  question 
at  all,  between  Scriptural  authority  and  its 
formidable  antithesis  —  Modem  Thought? 
An  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  obtained 
by  submitting  Modern  Thought  itself  to 
some  analysis:  —  What,  then,  are  its  ele- 
ments, and  whence  has  it  come  ?  How  old 
is  It?  and  who  are  the  men  that  give  it  their 
support?  To  dismiss  the  last  of  these  que- 
ries first,  we  must  say  that,  as  we  are  not 
intending  to  enter  upon  criticisms  foreign  to 
our  subject,  we  abstain  from  introducing 
names,  and  shall  simply  express  the  wish, 
that  those  who  believe  themselves  to  have 
reached  a  position  much  in  advance  of  that 
occupied  by  their  educated  contemporaries, 
and  who  designate  themselves,  and  each 
other,  as  "  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
age,"  would  be  content  to  speak  of  them- 
selves, individually,  and  not  of  any  others, 
when  they  assure  us,  that  no  man  who  is 
not  encased  in  obsolete  prejudices,  will  now 
attempt  to  defend  such  and  sudi  positions. 
Let  these  "advanced  thinkers''  be  content 
to  say — ^if  indeed  anything  so  nugatory  be 
worth  the  saying — that  none  of  those  who 
think  precisely  as  they  do,  think  any  other- 
wise! If  they  would  condescend  to  look 
about  them,  they  might  convince  themselves 
that  men  who  are  every  way  their  equals  in 
power  of  mind,  in  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  spirit,  and  in  accomplishments,  d(» 
profess,  and  are  well  prepared  to  maintain 
those  principles  and  doctrines  which  them- 
selves have  so  inconsiderately  rejected.     . 

How  old  is  Modem  Thought?  —  a  few 
years  only: — we  think  ten  years — ^in  this 
country,  will  include  the  time  within  whidi 
this  peculiar  tendency  and  feeling  has  dis- 
tinctly shown  its  cliaracteristics.  But 
whence  has  It  come,  and  what  is  it? 

Modem  Thought,  regarded  as  the  opposite 
and  the  antagonist  of  an  unexceptive  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture 
is^  as  we  think,  the  indication,  and  it  is  the 
measure  too,  of  that  silent  progress  whieh 
Christianity  has  very  lately  made  In  eni- 
braomg  and  ui  surrounding  the  educated 
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•nd  tttiallMCiuiI  olts^Bs  in  thui  <xnitttr  j,  and 
in  GernMUij.  In  times  that  are  gone  by, 
men  of  the  Terf  eame  elase,  and  who  did 
fiot  oome  over  to  Christianity,  allowed  them- 
selves either  to  assail  it  as  an  imposture,  or 
they  covertly  scorned  it ;  and  in  society,  as 
often  as  occasion  served,  or  whenever  none 
of  the  "  cloth"  were  of  the  party,  they  put 
forth  their  rank  ribaldries,  and  their  stale 
morsels  of  atheism.  No  doubt  there  are 
those  stOl  who  do  the  same  thing ;  but  they 
are  the  malign,  the  paradoxical,  the  ambi- 
Uous,  the  overweening.  One  kxiows  them 
in  a  moment  by  their  flippancy  at\d  caat: 
there  is  no  depth  in  them,  no  honest  inten- 
tion, no  seriousness ;  they  are  scoffers ;  they 
have  been  such  from  their  boyhood  up- 
wards:—  they  blaspheme  Heaven;  they 
mock  whatever  they  have  no  comprehension 
of;  they  vilify  human  nature  in  the  con- 
crete, and  deify  it  in  the  abstract :  they  have 
a  foul  mouth  whenever  they  can  eject  poiscm 
with  an  aim ;  and  the  mouth  of  adulation 
when  praise  is  destined  to  come  round  to 
themsdves. 

Men  of  this  class  are  becoming  every  day 
fewer;  and  they  are  descending  lower  in 
the  social  scale.  But  if  persons  such  as 
these  are  set  off,  then  there  are  everywhere 
to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  best  society — in 
and  around  colleges  —  and  throughout  the 
professions  (must  we  not  admit  it  ?  and  in 
truth  in  the  clerical  profession)  men  who 
are  highly  cultured,  who  are  correct  in  their 
habits,  .and  nice  in  their  tastes,  and  who 
might  be  pointed  at  as  samples  of  intelli- 
gence and  good  feeling:  they  are  the  *^ elect" 
of  the  world  of  mind.  At  length  Christ- 
ianity has  made  these  men  its  own,  at  least, 
so  far  as  this*--that  they  regard  it,  and  speak 
of  it,  with  respect:  they  have  ceased  to 
think  it  possible,  or  even  desirable,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  call  in  question  its  historic 
reality.  The  difficult  problem  of  its  super- 
natural attestations,  they  relegate.  Among 
these  persons  there  are  differences  on  this 
question ;  some  avowing  their  belief  in  the 
resi«rreotion  of  Christ,  and  many  of  them 
w|ivering,  from  day  to  day,  in  Uieir  own 
convictions  regarding  it  There  are  those, 
still  coming  under  the  general  description, 
who  step  forward  much  beyond  this  nega* 
tave  position,  and  who  even  profess  a  faith 
that  is  ample  enough  to  warrant  their  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  articles.  Never^ 
theless,  as  often  as  the  undisputed  gram- 
matical sense  of  any  doctrinal  passage  of 
Scripture  is  pressed  upon  them,  as  if  it  were 
autlK)ritative,  they  draw  back;  and  ask  to 
take  a  position  on  much  lower  ground. 
Holy  Scripture,  with  these  ambiguous  per- 
soMy  is  of  authority  in  a  broad  or  uaiveraal 


sense;  butiftisof  littieorBoanthorityiiiaBy 
particular  instance  to  which  it  might  be  91^ 
plied. 

Historicai  critioi^  in  many  cases,  cud 
philological  criticism  also,  in  many,  and  o^ 
ten  the  two  conjoined,  afford  grounds  enough 
of  exception,  which  oome  in  between  any 
given  passage  of  Scripture,  and  any  one  in- 
terpretaticm  of  it  whi<^  should  command 
our  assent,  as  if  it  might  rule,  or  ovemile, 
our  religioija  opinions.  These  special  ex- 
ceptions, founded  on  the  critteism  of  the 
canonical  text,  considered  as  a  merely  hu- 
man compo«tion,  lU'e  not  of  the  snbstanoe 
of  ^'  modem  thought :"  they  are  its  defensive 
weapons  only.  Modem  thought,  in  its  nti^ 
stance^  is  a  congeries  of  all  those  reihnd 
theistic  speculations,  of  all  those  baffled 
aspirations,  of  all  those  deep  and  distraefe- 
ing  surmises — ^those  exhalations  of  the  abyss, 
and  those  miasmas  of  earth,  to  which 
Christianity  itself  has  given  hitensity,  and 
toward  which  it  has  rendered  inlelleotual 
and  sensitive  natures  cruelly  alive.  Or,  if 
now  we  were  to  express  nearly  the  same 
meaning  in  the  old  the<^ogical  style,  and 
after  the  fashion  of  our  puritanical  graod- 
sires,  we  should  say,  that  moduli  thought  is 
"  the  striving  and  the  wrestling  of  the  ■•• 
tural  man  against  the  things  of  God  when 
the  conscience  has  become  enlightened." 
Though  it  be  so,  yet  we  most  exclude 
Christianity  altogether  from  the  regions  aad 
neighbourhood  of  a  highly  developed  intel- 
leotuality,  and  of  refined  moral  foeling  and 
taste;  we  must  oonfine  the  gospel  striotly 
to  the  masses  whose  culture,  from  childhood, 
has  been  biblical  only^  if  we  would  it^^  our- 
selves entirely  of  this  spectre,  this  modefn 
thought,  which,  in  a  word,  is  Christianised 
thinkmg  and  feeling — short  of  ChrislMB 
thought  and  feeling. 

But  we  return  to  Chalmers'  Lectures, 
which  suggest  a  comparison  full  of  signifi^ 
cance  at  &e  present  t'mie. 

Let  an  intelligent  reader,  who  has  himself 
passed  through  exercises  of  mind — through 
conflicts,  the  deepest  and  the  most  trying^- 
let  such  a  reader  take  up  any  of  l^se  re- 
cent books,  we  need  not  name  them,  m  which 
Modem  Thought  has  uttered  itself-— aoae 
oovertty,  and  some  boldly.  We  appeal  to 
him,  W  ill  he  be  able  to  gather,  out  of  theae 
volumes,  an  intelligible  «id  coherent  re* 
ligious  system,  as  put  together  by  these 
various  labourers  on  the  same  field  ?  We 
think  he  will  not  be  able,  with  his  best  e»* 
deavoura,  to  achieve  any  such  task,  nor  even 
to  make  an  approach  toward  it.  But  <mx 
second  question,  unless  it  can  be  fitvourably 
answer^,  carries  still  more  meaning.  Let 
the  reader-'-ooe  who  is  candid  and  instruotod 
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;  him  take  in  hand  the  writinga  of  any 
one  of  tiie  noted  expounders  of  Modem 
Thought,  and  try  his  skill  i^  the  endeaTOur 
to  make  oat  exactly  what  it  is  whioh  this 
«ne  autiior  meims,  or  what  it  is  whleh  he 
wUies  us  to  aocept  from  him  as  a  soheme 
of  religioOT  belief--a  belief  which  we  may 
profess,  and  may  defend  against  assailants ; 
cr  a  bdief  to  which  a  man  might  have  re- 
eoorse,  as  his  stay  and  oonsoktion,  in  t^ 
day  of  sadness  and  t3*iid.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  ooold  be  done  in  any  sin^e  in- 
slance ;  for  the  one  characteristic,  which  is 
A$  moBt  ^hOTacteristie  of  the  -vmters  whom 
wt  hare  now  in  view  is — ^mistiness,  inooh«^ 
eiiee,  and  sel^contradictioB.  Each  of  Ihem 
18  foond  to  be  building  up  a  belief  on  one 
page,  which  he  is  seen  to  be  pulling  down 
on  t^  next.  It  must  be  so ;  for  principles 
etemaiiy  c(mtradiotory,  the  one  of  the  other, 
are  at  war  within  him.  it  must  be  so,  by 
the  rule  of  an  inexorable  necessity,  for  those 
elements  of  oonfosion,  which  have  jarred  the 
universe,  are,  in  these  writers,  rackiii^  the 
reason  and  the  moral  sense.  In  accordance 
with  our  statement  of  the  case^  vaGillati(m 
and  inoonsequence  should  be  the  conditions 
of  this  Hodfflu  llioaght;  and  we  ask  any 
reader  who  is  fiimtliar  with  tius  class  of  lit- 
eralure,  if  ^  be  not  so  in  faet. 

But,  now,  let  ^lis  same  reader,  wheth^ 
<Hr  not  he  may  relish  all  points  of  CSialmers' 
theology — let  him  institute  a  comparison  on 
Ihis  ground :  whetiier  or  not  he  may  think 
his  criticisms,  in  single  instances,  the  most 
exact  and  the  best  possible,  yet  he  will  find, 
in  these  expository  Lectures,  a  conspicuous 
unity  <^  pruicip)e--a  firm  coberence  of  the 
parts  as  related  to  that  principle :  he  will 
&id  the  very  opposite  of  that  waywardness 
and  variaUeness,  and  that  petulant  contra- 
riety which  are  the  characteristics  of  Modem 
Thought.  Throughout  these  Lectures  there 
is  a  deep  and  serious  intention ; — there  is  a 
devout  oogeney---an  honest  explicitness,  lead- 
ing, and  urging,  and  invitiiig  us  onward  still 
upon  the  same  path,  toward  the  same  con- 
eluamu  To  Mi  teachor  we  are  never 
tempted  to  apply  the  apostolic  dictum,  *'  a 
dooble-mibded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways."  ThroQghout  these  Expositicms  all 
linea  <tf  thought  are  tending  toward  one  cen» 
tre,  namely — the  indisputable  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  religious  be- 
lief Here  then,  a  religious  man — l^ing 
alone  what  does  not  seem  to  be  of  Uie  sub- 
stattoe  of  the  author's  meaning — ^will  find 
that  which  every  religious  man  will  be  look- 
ing for  and  must  desire,  and  must  meet  with 
b^sre  he  finds  rest  and  peaoe  }^^4ie  is  here 
presented  with  the  constituents  of  a  faith 
which  satisfies  the  consdrace,  which  elevates 


Ae  iifieclloiiB,  and  wlieh,  ifi  a  vovereign  man- 
ner, assumes  to  govern  the  life  and  temper. 
These  four  volumes  a  C^istian  man  will 
open  in  those  seasons  when  he  needs  all  tl» 
aids  which  the  Gospel  can  afford  him ;  but 
as  for  the  books  which  embodv  Modem 
Thought,  even  the  best  of  them^  he  will,  at 
such  a  time,  turn  away  from  them  with  the 
reproachful  utterance,  ^'  Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all  I" 

^d  why  is  it  sol  Clearly  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  If  we  withdraw 
oursdves  from  that  drole  within  whioh  the 
apostolic  writings  are  granted  to  zeroise  a 
determinative  authority,  we  must  either  be. 
content  to  remain  to  the  end  of  life  destitute 
of  any  settled  religious  opinions ;  and  what 
discomfort,  nay,  misery,  is  this  I  or  we  must 
frame  a  system  for  ourselves.  But  if  we  do 
this,  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  negation, 
as  related  to  the  belief  which  would  have 
resulted  from  a  submissiye  exposition  of  the 
text  of  Scripture.  And  not  only  must  our 
religion  have  this  negative  (diaraoter,  but, 
between  it  and  the  next  negation  lower 
down  on  the  scale,  there  is  no  fixed  bound- 
ary, nor  can  there  be  any.  What  should 
prevent  our  receding  and  taking  a  still 
lower  standing?  And  then,  when  we  have 
reached  it,  why  may  we  not  repeat  this  de- 
soendii^  movement,  again  and  yet  again! 
There  can  be  no  other  reason  for  making  a 
stand  at  any  stage,  than  that  which  spring 
from  an  instinctive  dread  of  sliding  away 
towiird  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Thu  Astrokomical  DnoouBBBS,  whidi  i^ 
the  moment  of  their  delivery,  did  so  much 
in  securing  for  Qialmers  tiie  lofty  position 
which  he  thenceforward  oecmpied  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  will  probably  maintain  their  place 
in  our  religious  Mterature,  and  they  may 
even  take  the  lead  among  those  of  his  writ- 
ii^  that  will  be  permanently  popular.  The 
11^  of  argument  pursued  in  these  discourses 
is  mtbitantiaUy  pnilosophical  and  warrant^ 
able,  and  it  may  always  be  i^pealed  to  a* 
presenting  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  vasu^ 
assumptions  that  have  been  urged  as  if  they 
involved  a  hypothetic  contradiction  of  Christ^ 
lanity.  Moreover,  at  the  precise  time  when 
these  Discourses  were  delivered,  they  were 
in  a  peculiar  degree  seasonable ;  and  although 
considerations  of  the  same  order  as  those  so 
eloquently  urged  by  Chalmers  had  been  ad^ 
vanced  and  ui^ed  by  preachers  and  writers 
(among  these  by  Andrew  Fuller  with  very 
good  effect)  yet,  when  brought  forward  by 
him  with  so  mudi  force  and  freshness,  they 
produced  all  the  effect  of  novelty ;  and  the 
relgious  argument — ^the  Christian  argument, 
was  felt  to  have  wen  a  signal  triumph  in  his 
handsw    The  logical  value  of  the  Discourses 
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was  immoaBTibly  eaktnoed,  too,  b  they 
oircumstance  that  the  preacher  was  known 
to  be  himself  quite  at  home  among  the  facts 
and  the  princif^es  of  the  modem  astronomy, 
and  of  modem  science  generally.  He  was 
not  (and  some  such  Christian  champions  we 
have  seen)  a  frightened  and  angry  theologue, 
denouncing  as  sheer  atheism  the  surest  de- 
ductions of  physical  philosophy.  Chalmers 
could  not  be  treated  superciliously  by  those 
whose  unbelief  he  assailed;  for  he  knew 
quite  as  much  as  themselves  of  the  "  Modem 
Astronomy  'P  this  was  his  vantage  ground, 
and  he  took  his  stand  upon  it  in  a  manner 
equally  free  from  over-weening  boastfulness 
and  from  timidity.  An  antagonist  could 
bring  forward  nothing  of  importance  on  the 
side  of  science,  which  the  preacher  had  not 
already  taken  possession  of^  either  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  as  the  basis  of  his  own  argu- 
ment. \i  this  argument  failed  to  carry  con- 
viction, or  wholly  to  remove  discomfort,  it 
was  not  because  it  had  been  handled  incom- 
petently, or  had  been  carried  forward  under 
shelter  of  any  concealments. 

This  Christian  advocate,  with  open  eye 
and  with  well-instructed  vision,  stands  upon 
this  petty  planet,  reverently  conscious  of  tlie 
immeasurable  vastness  of  the  material  uni- 
verse around  him-*-a  vastness  which  to  us 
is  infinite ;  and  yet  he  is  not  astounded ;  he 
is  not  disheartened  while  he  still  grasps  in 
his  hand  the  book  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
Nay,  he  feels  that  this  very  gift  of  reason 
which  has  enabled  him,  from  off  this  planet, 
small  as  it  is,  to  measure  celestial  space,  and 
to  bring  the  remotest  worlds  within  the 
range  of  his  calculus,  and  to  put  these  worlds 
in  his  scales — ^this  Reason,  this  Intelligence, 
itself  affords  a  ground  whereupon  we  may 
argue  concerning  human  nature,  while  we 
assume  for  it,  and  for  its  destinies,  all  the 
importance  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
supposes.  Ought  we  to  think,  whatever  may 
be  his  stature,  that  man  is  insignificant,  who, 
labouring  as  he  does,  under  the  abatements, 
the  obstructions,  the  infirmities,  attaching 
to  his  animal  stmcture,  has,  nevertheless — 
spite  of  them,  mastered  the  mechanism  of 
th6  heavens,  and  has  only  now  at  length 
come  to  imagine  himself  unimportant  in  the 
universe — how  and  whyl  because  by  his 
own  science  and  by  his  own  instmments,  he 
has  convinced  himself  that  these  our  visible 
heavens  are  only  a  nebula  amidst  nebulas, 
more  vast  tban  it,  and  numberless ! 

Those  who  now  for  the  first  time  take  up 
the  Astronomical  Discourses,  should  carry 
themselves  back  to  the  day  of  their  appear- 
ance. Even  the  agitation  of  the  same  gene- 
ral subject  within  the  last  three  years  may 
seem,  to  younger  readers,  to  distance  the 


argument  of  CSialm^rs,  dr  in  some  degree 
to  abate  the  value  of  it,  at  least  as  condueted 
by  him ;  but  we  think  it  is  not  so  in  fact. 
The  distinguished  men  who  have  recently 
come  forward  on  this  ground,  must  not  be 
thought  to  have  dislodged  Chalmers,  muoh 
less  to  have  damaged  his  rep^itation  as  a 
philosophic  theologian :  what  they  have  done 
is  to  bring  the  argument  into  its  bearings 
with  the  latest  ascertained  facts  in  science ; 
and  more  than  this,  they  have  assigned  to  it 
its  genuine  significance,  as  related,  not  to  the 
flippancy  of  objectors,  such  as  those  with 
whom  Chalmers  believed  himself  to  be  con- 
tending, but  much  rather  to  a  deeper  tone 
of  thought  than  he  had  in  view  and  to  the 
perplexities  of  men  who  are  serious,  sin« 
cere,  and  (^n  to  conviction,  if  it  might  but 
be  fairly  attained.  It  is  a  circumstance 
much  to  be  noted,  that  this  argument,  just 
at  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Chalmers, 
has  been  taken  up  by  men  who  not  only  are 
of  the  highest  standing  in  sci^ice,  but  who^ 
although  assailing  eadi  other  somewhat 
vehemently,  are  decisively  Christian  in  their 
professed  belief.  Qiahners,  as  we  have 
said,  takes  a  tone  towards  opponents  which 
has  too  much  of  the  eager  champion,  aiming 
to  crush  his  antagonist,  whom  he  treats  with 
scorn.  This  tone  and  mann^,  wht(^  is 
always  of  questionable  policy,  should  now 
be  condemned  and  avoided,  not  merely  as 
impolitic,  but.as  inappropriate  too.  Serious 
argufnentation,  and  a  showing  of  reasons, 
are  always  thrown  away  upon  men  of  a 
reckless  and  fiij^tant  temper,  whose  infidelity 
is  mainly  an  affectation,  or  a  means  of 
satiating  a  vicious  ambition.  It  is  to  minds 
altogether  of  another  class  that  arguments 
on  the  side  of  Christianity  should  be  adapted, 
if  we  expect  to  do  any  good.  Read^^  of 
this  c1a8&— -thought&l,  disquieted,  and  honest 
— ^who  take  up  the  Astronomical  Discourses, 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  line  of 
argument  pursued  in  them  would  remain 
quite  as  substantial  as  it  is,  although  all 
those  passages  and  expressi<ms  were  re- 
moved from  them  whi<^  attribute  a  shallow 
impertinent  arrogance  to  the  preacher's  op- 
ponents. Let  the  reader  of  these  Discourses 
suppose  that  the  term  so  ofteh  meeting  his 
eye — "  the  infidel " — ^has  been  erased  from 
his  copy. 

Chalmers,  in  his  day,  would  hardly  have 
allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  the  com- 
mon belief  or  hypothesis  conceraing  the 
worlds  around  us  would  ever  again  come  to 
be  seriously  called  in  question,  much  less 
that  a  leading  mind  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity should  adventure  a  book  in  disproof  of 
the  persuasion  that  there  are  '^  more  worlds 
than  (me,^*  and  other  fiumlies  aMk>wed,  like 
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the  homan  iamily,  yriA  reMon  aad  a  monH 
sense.  Nevertheless,  improbable  as  it 
might  have  seemed,  such  an  argum^it  has 
actually  startled  the  reading  public — has 
darkened  the  intellectual  heavens ;  and  the 
ingenious  statements  so  ably  advanced  by 
the  Master  of  Trinity,  have  taken  at  least 
so  much  hold  of  the  thinking  community  as 
this,  namely — ^to  show  that  many  of  those 
assumptions,  or  <i/?ru>ri conclusions,  or  those 
inferenoes  ijrom  analogy,  which  had  been  al- 
lowed— nnexamined — to  sustain  a  belief  in 
the  plurality  of  worlds — regarded  as  the 
dwelt ing-places  of  intelligent  races,  were  in 
great  measure  conjectural,  and  might  be 
shown^to  be  of  small  laical  value ;  inasmuch 
as  they  -would  support  a  belief  which  in  re- 
latioa  to  this  planet  ^and  the  moon)  the 
Kiodem  geology  ex[^citly  contradicts. 

Beyond  this  reasonable  abatement  of  our 
oonfidence  in  certain  astronomical  conjec- 
tures, Dr.  WbewelPs  Essay  has  not,  we 
think — ^how  should  it  do  so  ?— dislodged 
from  our  minds  that  almost  irresistible 
belief  to  which  the  modern  astronomy  has 
given  not  merely  expansion,  but  distinct- 
ness— namely^  that  the  material  uni- 
verse— ^the  solid  masses  around  us — the 
Inminous  and  the  illuminated — has  a  worthy 
purpose — a  high  final  cause; — that  it  is 
everywhere  the  platform  of  life— of  ton- 
sdouM  life,  and  if  so,  of  life  inteilectual  and 
moral.  Let  us  be  told,  when  at  night  we 
are  looking  upward  and  around  us,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  this  universe  beyond  the 
girt  of  this  onr  own  planet;  and  that  all 
conjectures  which  take  a  bolder  flight 
are  mere  creations  of  a  distempered  brain 
—destitute  of  even  a  shadow  of  logical  evi-^ 
dence!  We  must  persist  in  refusing  to 
grant  tiiis ;  for  if^  by  help  of  a  factitiously  se- 
vere mode  of  reasoning,  we  bring  ourselves 
to  disdlow  our  involuntary  belief  in  the 
"  Plurality  <^  Worlds"— worlds  inhabited  by 
rational  beings,  then,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  so,  we  have  also,  in  some  measure, 
oontravened  those  instinctive  convictions  by 
aid  of  which  it  is  that  we  advance  upward 
from  the  spectacle  of  order,  fltness^  beneii- 
cence,  beauty,  around  us,  and  go  on  until 
we  confirm  our  belief  in  the  creative  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  We  are  far 
from  affirming  that  this,  our  theistic  belief 
is  logically  dependent  upon  the  other  belief 
— in  the  plurality  of  worlds ; — ^nevertheless 
we  say  that,  in  attempting  to  dislodge  this 
last  persuasion  from  its  accustomed  place 
in  our  convictions,  the  very  framework  of 
our  intuitive  principles  must  so  have  been 
di^ointed  or  shaken,  as  must  render  our  hold 
of  the  theistic  belief  thenceforward  so  much 
the  more  difficult  and  precarious. 


It  is  quite  lately  that  the  progress  of 
science,  in  the  departments  of  physiology 
and  natural  history,  has  opened  up  views  of 
the  system  of  animal  life  which  would  go  to 
strengthen  the  belief  assumed  in  the  ^'  Astron- 
mioal  Discourses"  as  unquestionable.  The 
ground  on  which  Chalmers  takes  his  stand, 
is — may  we  venture  to  say  so^becoming 
Qverj  day  consolidated,  as  Uf  from  beneath. 
The  creation — the  world  of  conscious 
life — ^life  such  as  it  is  now  developed  on  this 
planet — is  not  a  blind  process  of  physical 
development;  but  it  is  a  scheme,  wiihin 
which  a  plan — an  idea — the  intention  of 
a  Mind,  has  tieen  moving  fi>rward  through 
its  preconcerted  stages.  Man — the  last- 
&shioned  of  all  orders  and  species — so  we 
must  believe — ^Man  was  from  the  first  con- 
templated ;  for  we  find  that  his  animal  struc- 
ture, in  its  peculiarities,  has  been  kept  in  view 
from  the  very  dawn  of  animal  life.  Let  it 
be  true  that,  througn  cycles  of  incalculable 
ages,  this  earth  was  lorded  over  by  no  ra« 
tional  species ; — ^and  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
Man,  such  as  he  is,  was,  from  of  old,  note^ 
in  the  book.  Yes,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
"  from  the  beginning,"  in  the  book  of  the 
creative  purposes,  ^'  all  his  members  were 
written,  which  in  continuance  were  falchion- 
ed,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them ;" 
even  then  they  were  wrought  (in  type  or 
symbol)  "  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth" 

•that  is  to  say,  among  the  lowest  orders 
of  animal  life. 

These  recently  admitted  principles,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  regarded  as  authentic  de- 
ductions from  facts,  have  then  this  signifi- 
cance as  related  to  our  immediate  subject — 
they  give  indication  of  a  purpose  which,  in- 
calculable as  may  be  the  reach  of  its  chronokK 
gy,  does  not,  will  not  halt,  until  intellectual 
and  moral  life  has  come  to  combine  itself 
everywhere  with  the  conditions  of  animal 
life.  But  if  a  purpose  such  as  this — if  an 
eternal  intention,  forewritten  upon  the  ta« 
blets  of  aninud  life,  implies,  when  we  carry 
it  up  to  its  source  in  the  attributes  of  the 
Eternal  Being — if  it  implies  a  law  of  the 
Creative  Mind,  the  same  law  will  not  &il 
to  take  efieet,  sooner  or  later,  throughout 
the  broad  platform  of  the  Universe ;  and  if 
so,  then  Man  is  not  alone  on  that  platform^ 
and  there  are  "more  worlds  than  one." 

But  if  the  worlds  around  us  are  peopled; 
or,  if  some  of  them  are  peopled,  Uien  how 
does  this  belief  or  this  reasonable  supposi-* 
tion,  how  does  it  affect  our  religious  belief) 
or,  to  put  the  question  more  pointedly, 
what  is  its  aspect  toward  our  Christian  be« 
lief?  In  the  second  of  these  Astronomical 
Discourses  Chalmers  lays  down  the  law — 
which,  if  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  obe* 
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dient  dIsoipleB  of  the  Modern  Philosophy, 
ought  to  goTern  oar  reasonings  on  this 
ground : — we  profess  to  admire  Baoon,  and 
Newton,  and  La  Place ;  let  us  then  d^ 
with  the  question  above  stated  in  a  mode 
beooming  the  disciples  of  this  school.  This 
law  of  the  Modem  Philosophy,  which  de- 
mands submission  to  evidenc$  wherever  it 
oan  be  had,  and  which  requires  also  a  cor- 
responding abstinence  from  unsupported 
conjectures — a  law  so  signally  illustrated  in 
the  whole  of  Newton's  course,  takes  effect 
upon  the  subject  now  in  view,  in  this  way  ; 
— it  forbids  our  invading  or  intruding  upon 
any  precincts  within  which  our  conclusions 
rest  upon  substantial  evidence,  by  conjec- 
tures, however  plausible  such  conjectures 
may  be,  but  which  are  mainly  gratuitous. 
Yet  such  an  intrusion  does  take  place  where 
a  hypothetic  difhculty,  drawn  ftoxxi  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe,  and  from  the  compara 
tive  insignificance  of  this  planet,  is  brought 
^  forward  as  if  it  might  avail  to  upset  those 
definite  conlusions  which  sustain  our  be- 
lief as  Christians^  This  belief  claims  to 
have  a  peremptory  hold  upon  our  assent : 
— as  an  ai^ument  it  is  irrefragable ;  where- 
as the  difficulty  insisted  upon  by  "  Infidels," 
can  appeal  to  no  proof  whatever ;  at  the 
best  it  is  a  bare  surmise ;  it  is  a  mere  suspi- 
cion :  there  is,  as  the  ground  of  it,  the  gratu- 
itous assertion  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme 
which  is  taking  efiect  upon  this  planet  only  ; 
but  the  fact  may  be  far  otherwise ;  for 
aught  we  know  the  redemption  effected  for 
man  may  be  taking  effect  also  upon 
many  other  races — even  upon  the  intelli- 
gent universe.  It  may  be  so;  thus  it 
is  that  we  oppose  conjecture  to  conjec- 
ture; meantime,  what  we  have  to  do 
with  is  the  Historic  Evidence  which  sus- 
tains our  faith  in  the  Gospel ;  and  the  rules 
of  our  Modem  Philosophy  demand  that  we 
should  yield  ourselves  to  what  is  positive — 
to  what  is  demonstrative — ^while  we  reject 
whatever  wants  this  kind  of  support 

To  this  line  of  argument  the  men 
whom  Chalmers  combatively  designates  as 
*^  our  infidels"  would  find  a  reply : — ^they 
would  say, — "We  deny  that  the  historic 
evidenoe  which  you  appeal  to  is  in  so  strict 
a  sense  peremptory  as  that  it  should  exclude 
ail  farther  question  :  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
it  must  not  be  placed  alongside  of  those 
mathematical  demonstrations  which  form 
the  basis  of  our  Modem  Philosophy.  The 
conjectural  difficulty  which,  in  our  view, 
possesses  an  overwhelming  weight,  may 
therefore  stand  good  as  a  counterpoise  to 
your  historic  proof." 

In  fiM)t  the  species  of  reasoning  upon 
whidi    Chalmers,    throughout    these   Dis« 


courses,  expends  tile  treasures  of  his  cumv- 
lative  ^oquence,  while  it  may  well  giv« 
contentment  to  the  easily  contented,  must 
leave,  as  well  the  melancholic,  as  phlegma- 
tic sceptic  dissatisfied ;  at  best  only  where 
he  was  before.  Reasoning  which  is  to 
loosen  the  Irald  of  any  other  species  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  mind,  or  still  more  upon 
tiie  imagination,  must  be  of  a  homogeneous 
quality.  A  vague,  and  yet  a  very  powerfol 
impression — a  conjectural  aigument — very 
strong  in  appearance,  is  not  to  be  dislodged, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  relax  its  gra^. 
merely  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  a  train  of 
reasonir^  which  is  wholly  of  another  order, 
and  which  demands  the  exercise  of  anothw 
class  c^  the  intellectual  &oulties.  Such  fbr 
example,  is  die  historic  ai^ument  in  support 
of  the  Christian  system.  Reasoning  which 
is  inferential  and  circuitous,  although  it  be 
absolutely  conclusive  on  its  own  ground, 
takes  its  effect  upon  one  mood  of  mind; 
but  the  conj^ural  difficulty,  or  the  anti- 
christian  hypothesis,  has  already  got  its 
hold  upon  another  mood  of  mind ;  and 
evoi  if  a  highly-disciplined  intellect  be  ca- 
pable of  alternating  between  the  two,  very 
few  are  so  nicely  equipoised  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  two  U^e^ier  upon  die  same 
parallel  of  thought. 

Now,  although  the  hypothesis  whi^ 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  Christian  belief  is 
confessedly  vague,  as  well  as  destitute  of 
positive  evidence,  nevertheless  it  has  contin- 
ued to  present  itself  as  a  potent  objection 
in  the  view  of  amost  every  thoughtful  mind 
in  modem  times.  There  are^  however,  foots 
whidi  are  not  vague,  and  are  neither  ques- 
tionable nor  ambiguous,  in  giving  attention 
to  whi<^  this  adverse  conjecture  fades  away 
into  a  more  and  more  phantom-like  dim- 
ness, until  it  ceases  to  show  anv  d^tnite 
contour.  It  is  in  the  third  of  these  Dis- 
courses that  the  preacher  opens  a  way  for 
some  of  these  countervailing  positive  data : 
— su<^  are  those  abounding  illustrations 
which  this  earth  affi>rds,  and  especially 
when  the  eye  is  aided  by  the  microscope,  of 
the  Divine  attributes  of  intelligence,  power, 
and  benignity— contradicting  £e  unphiloso- 
phic  surmise  that  the  vastness  of  the  mate- 
rial universe — its  infinitude,  must  imply  a 
neffligent  regard  to  what  is  small  or  minute, 
and  apparently  insignificant;  no  single  indica- 
tion of  any  such  forgetfulness  or  indiflferenoe 
presents  itself  within  the  realm  of  naiture: 
the  mierosoope  teaches  us  a  theology  that  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
Abstract  Philosophy. 

Further  on  in  thw  third  Discoiir^,an  ap- 
peal  is  also  made  to  the  individual  experience 
of  the  hearer  (or  reader)  in  attestation  of  the 
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tnrdi — tiiat  tile  Divine  Praridenee  Mliiws 
each  one  of  us  from  day  to  day,  from  infim- 
cy  to  age — oaruig,  providing  ibr,  aad  com- 
forting even  the  least  and  the  lowest  of  us. 
But  here  tiiis  course  of  reascming  reaefaes 
its  dose,  although  it  misht  well  have  been 
pursued  some  steps  further.  The  difficulty 
which  the  preadber  has  to  do  with,  and 
wkidi  he  is  labouring  to  dismks,  has  in  fiiot, 
be^i  logically  disarmed  by  the  arguments 
he  so  powenrfuUy  urges;  nevertheless  it 
will,  i^r  a  time,  recover  its  footing,  acnd  it 
will  continue  to  disturb  thoughtful  minds 
until  it  has  met  that  true  counteractive  fbroe 
wlueh  the  mediations  of  an  enlightened  coo- 
soienoe  will  supply ;  and  yet  Mb  is  a  treat- 
ment which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  endea- 
voar  to  bring  to  bear  upon  that  dass  of  per- 
sons toward  whom,  principally,  Chalmers 
turns  his  eye ; — we  mean,  professed  unbe- 
lievers. Those  who  might  properly  be  the 
olijeet  of  a  Christian  preacher's  hot  rebuke, 
are  men  whose  language  and  behaviour 
show  them  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  tbe 
moral  consciousness  and  the  reltgious  senti- 
ments to  which  the  appeal,  in  such  a  case, 
must  be  made. 

The  question  is  of  tins  sort— nnay  human 
redemption  be  thoughtof  asa  worthy  object 
of  a  special  interposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Infinite  Being  %  But  we  must  not  carry  sudi 
a  question  into  the  halls  of  colleges : — let  us 
earry  it  rather  into  the  depths  of  tlie  sodl 
tint  has  be^i  taught  to  meditate  upon  its 
own  immortality,  and  has  thought  of  its 
terrible  prerogative  of  boundless  sufferii^, 
and  of  its  ye&minffs  and  aspirations  toward 
goodness  and  happmess :  then  carry  the^ues- 
tion  into  yet  deeper  depth^^-^even  into  that 
recess  wherein  an  awakened  oonsdenoe  holds 
its  throne — ^the  representative,  as  it  is,  of 
Inexorable  Justice :  it  is  in  that  court  that 
man  finds  himself  standing  in  the  presence 
of  his  Omnipotent  Judge ;  and  it  is  diere, 
sad  it  is  while  he  is  alive  to  the  fearflil  real- 
ttiea  which  attach  to  the  future  lifh — it  is 
there  that  those  vague  surmises,  out  of 
iditeh  the  difiicalty  in  question  has  fhuned 
itself,  melt  away,  or  are  so  lost  to  the  sight 
as  that  tiiey  do  not  return  imtil  some  season 
wfacm,  the  moral  and  sphritual  life  haraig 
fallen  into  deeav.  Redemption  has  come  to 
be  thought  of  with  indifierence. 

Tlie  fburth  and  the  following  Dlsoourses  of 
tUs  series,  although  highly  d^amatory,  are 
yet  substantial ty  good  in  argument,  for,  as 
related  to  Infidel  Objeetion,  they  rest  either 
upon  principles  of  Natural  Theology,  whidi 
t£e  Deist  is  supposed  to  allow,  or  upon 
fiKts  embraced  in  the  Christian  schenoe, 
whidi,  if  duly  regarded,  weaken,  or  wholly 
I  aside  the  ohjedkxi.    Human  redemp* 


tion  is  dedaced,  in  its  own  record,  to  be  of 
much  wider  bearing  than  the  human  &mily ; 
—how  wide,  who  sliall  say  1  and  until  its 
width  be  Imown,  and  until  its  enduring  oon- 
sequeoces  be  understood,  none  here  on 
earth  can  reasonably  rdect  it  as  an  interpo- 
siticm  unworUiy  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
bfflievoleiice. 

On  the  whole,  the  Astronomicd  Discour^ 
ses  are  such  as  that  they  must  recommend 
themselves  to  t^  perusal  oi  the  thoughtfhl 
and  intelligent  through  years  long  to  come. 
Hiey  will  delight  and  edify  many,  and  they 
will  satisfy  (rightly  not  delusively)  some. 
They  will  convince  few  among  ^ose 
against  whose  cavils  they  are  immediately 
directed.  At  this  time  what  we  need  for 
the  confirmation  of  our  &ith  in  the  Go^l 
must  carry  a  more  severe  aspect  in  its  logioi* 
al  processes — it  must  be  exempt  from  com* 
batrveness,  wratli,  scorn — it  must  shew,  in 
the  writer  or  preacher,  good  evidence  of  his 
own  susc^tibility  toward  subjects  of  painfU 
and  perplexing  meditati|on;  and  it  must 
prov«  ^t  he  himself  has  trod  paths  where 
the  feet  bleed  at  every  step,  and  where  1^ 
pulse  fhlters,  and  the  head  fails.  Moreover, 
Uie  Christian  reasoner  must  prove  himself 
to  possess  a  keen  and  fearless  critical  fiumlty. 
It  is  the  want  cf^  this  one  qualification  wittch 
renders  Qialmers'  writings  generally  less 
applicable  to  these  times  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  seven  Discourses  that  are  appended 
in  the  Collected  Works  to  the  Astronomi- 
cal, as  being  of  kindred  diaraeter,  are,  some 
of  them,  we  think,  of  still  higher  value; 
they  are  less  declamatory ;  and  their  effect 
is  less  damaged  by  that  polemic  tone  which 
too  much  rings  in  our  ears  throughout  the 
others.  Chalmers  is  listened  to  with  most 
advantage  when  his  eye  does  not  glance  at 
an  opponent  who  must  be  orushed : — not 
tliat  his  temper  was  soured,  or  that  he  bar* 
boured  ill-will  against  raea  of  any  sort,  but 
the  robust  orator  was  apt  to  take  a  too  ani« 
mated  impulse  from  the  idea  of  a  sophist* 
icd  antagonism,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
rend  into  shreds.  The  sermon  on  the  Con* 
stanoy  of  Nature  is  at  once  true  and  sound 
in  its  reasoning,  and  deeply  impressive  in 
inferential  passages.  Wi&  one  fact  or  one 
prhiciple  mWj  (ft  dearly  before  him,  or 
hdd  in  hand,  he  turns  it  on  all  sides,  lavish- 
es upon  it  his  illustrative  comparisons,  and, 
in  the  tone  of  a  ftiithfbl  messenger  fVom 
God,  presses  the  genuine  consequence  upon 
the  consciences  of  men ;  a  single  volume  of 
ieUeted  sermons,  of  this  order,  could  not  ^\ 
to  take  its  place  among  the  most  usefol  of 
standard  religious  publications. 

In  ^  sermon  on  the  Consistency  be* 
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tw«en  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer  and  the  UnU 
formity  of  Nature,  Chalmers  grapples  with 
a  problem  which  demands  a  higher  meta- 
physic  range  of  thought,  and  a  more  exact 
analytic  power  than  nature  had  given  him. 
This  problem  we  hold  to  be  open  to  a  strict 
and  proper  solution,  when  taken  on  to  the 
ground  of  purely  abstract  reasoning,  and  re- 
moved from  the  ground  of  religious  feeling ; 
the  often^tated  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
constancy  of  Nature  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  reality  of  a  special 
Providence  is,  as  we  think,  a  popular  diffi- 
culty, the  weight  of  which  the  great  mass  of 
pious  and  praying  folks  are  happily  uncon- 
scious of;  or  which  they  quickly  dismiss 
fomehow^  if  perchance  it  presents  itself  be- 
fore them ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  must, 
as  we  believe,  continue  to  trouble  a  class  of 
intelligent  and  religious  persons,  whose  con- 
stitution of  mind,  and  whose  educational 
habits,  are  not  favourable  to  the  contin- 
uous retention  of  the  higher  class  of  abstract 
notions : — such  persons,  and  in  these  times 
they  are  more  than  a  few,  might  be  advised 
to  repose  themselves,  first,  upon  those  irre* 
sistible  impulses  and  instincts  which  pro- 
claim the  truth  that  Grod  rulethinall  things, 
and  that  He  is  indeed  the  hearer  of  prayer ; 
— ^and  then  upon  that  clear  testimony  of 
Scripture  to  the  same  effect,  so  amply  given, 
and  so  solemnly  affirmed.  If  it  be  other- 
wise, how  can  we  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ae  from  God  1 

As  to  the  discourse  to  which  we  now  re- 
fer, let  it  be  read  by  any  to  whom  it  may 
administer  relief:  its  reasonings  are  valid 
as  related  to  the  practical  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead ;  and  whatever  is  manifest- 
ly of  a  religious  tendency  in  the  argument, 
as  therein  conducted,  may  safely  be  listened 
to,  and  may  be  accepted  as  lawfully  aviul- 
able  for  its  intended  purpose,  albeit  it  falls 
far  short  of  philosophic  coherence.  If  we 
were  to  assume  the  theory  which  Chalmers, 
in  this  discourse,  propounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  the  constancy  of  nature 
does  not  forbid  our  £uth  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  we  should,  in  doing  so,  furnish 
Auguste  Comte,  or  his  disciples,  with  an  il- 
lustration which  he  and  they  might  triumph- 
antly employ  in  support  of  his  favourite 
dogma,  that — constantly  pressed  upon  as  it 
is  by  the  advances  of  the  modem  philosophy, 
the  Theological  Element  is  passing  through 
a  process  of  elimination,  and  that  it  must,  at 
length,  wholly  and  finally  lose  its  hold  of 
the  himian  mind.  On  the  threshold  of  his 
ai^ument  Chalmers  fully  admits  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  constancy  of  physical 
causation ;  and  he  also  admits  that  this 
invariableness  extends  as  fiur  as  philosophy 


can  fbUow  up  the  cateilatidii  of  sequenoes ; 
and  as  &r,  moreover,  as  it  will  ever  sucoeed 
in  laying  bare  the  inner  myst^ies  of  miture  ; 
but  then  he  thinks — if  we  understand  him — 
that,  above,  and  far  beyond  the  border  of 
the  known,  and  the  scrutable — of  which  hu- 
man science  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  cogni- 
zant, there  is  a  vast  unknown — a  region  of 
unfixed,  adjustable  causation,  upon  which 
the  Divine  Hand  may,  without  rendering 
this  interference  visible,  convert  to  its  spe- 
dal  purposes,  those  remoter  forces  which,  as 
they  descend  toward  the  known  and  visible 
world,  become  invariable  and  uniform.  We 
must  ask,  whether  physical  science,  in  its 
future  accelerated  progress — for  recent  dia- 
coveries  seem  to  promise  a  series  of 
triumphs,  more  and  more  signal — shall  not, 
at  length,  approximate  to  the  boundary 
where  the  fixedness  of  causation  shall  be 
seen  to  be  giving  way,  and  where  a  few 
steps  farther  would  bring  the  human  mind 
within  reach— or  prospect— of  the  unfixed 
and  the  supernatural  ?  A  theory  this  most 
perilous,  and  as  we  think,  un  philosophical ; 
and  in  fkct,  if  nothing  better  than  this  could 
be  done  to  meet  the  abstract  di6iculty,  we 
should  turn  awt^  abashed  and  perplexed 
from  all  speculation  on  subjects  of  this 
class.  (See  NaL  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^, 
et  seq) 

Daily  Sobipturk  Rbadikos.  Those — and 
they  must  be  many — ^who  have  given  these 
volumes  a  place  on  their  shelves — a  plaoe 
the  nearest  at  hand  where  they  spend  the 
devotional  hour,  will  have  read  and  consid- 
ered the  Editor's  very  appropriate  pre&tory 
page^  Dr.  Haima  tells  the  reader,  as  weU 
wlmt  to  look  for  in  them  as  what  he  is  not 
to  look  for ;  —  there  can  therefore  be 
no  disappointment;  and  the  reader,  thus 
candidly  dealt  with,  will  derive  an  unabated 
pleasure,  and  a  larger  benefit  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  them,  in  me  way  that  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Editor  The  privileged  visitor 
in  ChiBdmers'  home  would  (so  we  venture 
to  suppose)  have  heard  from  h'un,  at  the 
season  of  £skmily  morning  prayers,  similar 
spontaneous  expositions  of  Scripture.  A 
powerful  mind— ^powerful,  and  sustained  in 
its  strength,  and  competently  versed  in  bi- 
blical learning,  and  guided  always  by  a  for* 
vently  devout  temper,  and  a  strong  sende  of 
whatever  is  most  fit  and  useful,  whatever 
is  true,  real,  beautiful,  gives  forth,  at  the  mo* 
ment,  such  a  commentary  upon  the  chapter 
which  has  come  in  turn  to  be  read,  as  one 
should  think  it  a  hi^  privilege  to  listen  to 
daily.  And  now,  what  better  could  aa  intel« 
ligent  master  of  a  household  do,  than  avail 
himself  of  this  same  commentary,  to  fiur  aa 
it  goes ;  and  having  previously  looked  mto^ 
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or  studied  the  pages  he  intended  to  use, 
giye  the  domestic  congregation  the  benefit 
of  so  safe  a  guidance  in  the  reading  of  their 
Bibles  1  A  criticism  of  these'  uncritical  ex- 
positions would,  on  every  account,  be  out 
of  place  in  this  instance.  Nor  does  the 
reader  need  any  caution  in  employing  them 
for  the  purposes  either  of  private  and  do- 
mestic edification,  or  of  public  instruction. 
In  these  pages  there  lurks  none  of  the  poi- 
son of  a  disguised  sc^ticism ;  and  if  he  does 
not  find  in  them  all  the  aid  ^hich  at  this 
time  we  are  in  the  mood  to  look  for,  it  is 
certain  that  he  will  find  very  much  more  aid, 
and  aid  of  the  most  substantial  kind,  than 
in  some  books  of  elaborate  commentary, 
which,  with  their  endless  argumentations — 
their  interminable  pros  and  c&m^  leave  us, 
when  we  have  waded  through  a  score  of 
pages,  in  more  perplexity  as  to  the  sense  of 
a  passage  than  we  were  when  we  began. 

But  there  is  a  charm  about  these  biblical 
exercises  which  is  of  a  very  rare  kind,  and 
which,  in  our  esteem,  is  beyond  all  price : 
there  shines  throughout  them  a  perfect  can- 
dour, a  simple-minded  ingenuousness:  as 
often  as  this  Expositor  encounters  a  difliculty 
— a  something  which  he  knows  not  how  to 
bring  into  accordance,  perhaps,  with  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  or  more  often  with  our 
modem  notions  of  what  is  good,  and  Christ- 
ian-like, he  states  the  case/tM<  as  it  t>,  with- 
out disguise-— without  abatement,  and  in  Ao- 
ing  so  he  betrays  no  anxiety — he  uses  no 
subterfuges;  he  scorns glozings ;  he  does  not 
attempt  far-fetched  exculpatory  hypotheses. 
He  gives  you  such  help  as  he  is  able  to  offer 
ho»e$tlif  ;  and  then,  if  that  is  not  enough,  he 
leaves  you  to  look  for  more  where  you  can 
find  it.  in  this  respect,  as  we  think,  these 
Daily  Readings  possess  a  value  which,  al- 
though it  be  of  an  indirect  kind,  we  should 
estimate  very  highly.  They  are  patterns, 
sarpassing  any  other  writings  which  we 
know,  of  the  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  (of 
the  Old  Testament,  especially)  bhould  be 
expounded  in  a  fixmily  ;  we  should  say  they 
exemplify  in  the  very  best  manner  the  spirit 
and  style  of  a  family  commentary  upon  the 
Jewish  history,  upon  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
and  upon  the  moralities  of  the  procursive 
dispensation.  If  our  space  permitted  our 
doing  so,  we  could  say  much  on  this  subject ; 
bat  we  are  constrained  to  stop  short  in  this 
pointed  reference  to  it.  Well  would  it  be 
ia  those  family  circles  where  disingenuous-— 
aj,  and  dishonest  dealings  with  biblical  diffi- 
oalties  are  at  work  to  train  the  sons  of  the 
fiunily  for  their  college  atheism,  if  the  mis- 
taken— ^the  miscalculating  expositor,  could 
kam  from  Chalmers  this  one  lesson,  appli- 
eabb  a»  it  ia  tosaoredaa  to  secular  ooeasioDa, 


that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  But  we  must 
stop ;  these  Daily  Readings,  put  forth,  as 
doubtless  they  will  be,  in  a  form  (and  price) 
adapted  to  the  most  extensive  circulation, 
will  secure  for  Chalmers  the  best  sort  of  lite* 
rary  immortality  —  that  of  feeding  s<mls, 
wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is,  or  shall 
be  diffused,,  for  many  generations  onward. 
What  more  would  a  Christian  writer  wish 
for  than  to  have  lefb  the  world  enriched  in 
this  manner^ 

Sabbath  ScRiprtjRE  Rbadinos. — There  is 
no  need  that  we  should  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  difficult  and  delicate  question  which 
the  Editor  had  to  do  with,  when  he  was  con- 
sidering whether  he  should  give  these  per- 
sonal meditations,  and  these  peculiar  exer- 
cises of  the  soul,  to  the  world.  Here  are 
the  two  volumes  in  our  hands ;  and  now  it 
will  be  the  reader's  wisdom  to  derive  from 
them  the  instruction  with  which  they  are  so 
richly  fraught.  Dr.  Hanna,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Posthumous  Works,  frankly  states 
the  serious  difliculty  which  had  presented  it- 
self in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  what 
the  writer  had  so  scrupulously  "  hidden  from 
every  eye :"  be  sets  forth  also  the  reasons 
which  have  overcome  these  scruples ;  assur- 
edly we  have  no  inclination  to  adjust  the 
balance. 

In  these  volumes,  as  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood from  the  Editor's  account  of  them 
— ^there  is  much  less  of  what  is  usually  meant 
by  exposition  ;  and  much  more  of  what  is 
devotional,  along  with  many  of  those  indivi- 
dual experiences  which  devout  persons  are 
wont  to  make  a  record  of  in  their  diaries. 

We  have  just  now  spoken  <»f  the  fearless 
honesty  and  the  noble  candour  which  are 
Chalmers'  conspicuous  excellencies,  as  an 
QX^^hoT  of  Scripture,  What  we  have  now 
before  us  is  the  very  same  bright  simplicity 
of  heart,  the  same  ingenuous  greatness — the 
same  noble  and  lofby  truthfulness,  displayed 
— ^from  page  to  page,  in  his  treatment  of 
himself.  Few,  we  think,  are  the  readers  of 
these  Sabbath  Exercises,  who  will  not  often 
stand  abashed  and  rebuked  as  they  go  on  in 
the  perusal  of  them.  But  then—and  let  it 
be  noted — in  all  this  Christian  integrity,  and 
among  these  confessions,  and  in  these  open- 
ings of  the  depths  of  the  heart,  we  find  no 
taint  of  that  overdone  humility,  or  of  that 
factitious  penitence  or  of  that  morbid  gloat- 
ing upon  what  is  revolting,  which  so  much  dis- 
figures some  posthumous  diaries  that  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  injudicious 
friends :  on  ^'«  ground,  also,  all  is  as  health- 
ful as  it  is  honest  A  mind  of  extraordinary 
power,  and  an  accomplished  and  instruct^ 
mind — a  strong  temper — a  robust  human 
nature,  exhibits  itself  in  these  pages,  oontend- 
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mg  witk  itself,  and  atvmfig  fbr  tiM  naatery 
over  whatever  in  itself  is  felt  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  harmony  of  J»eaven»  But 
OQ  what  ground  is  this  oonflict  carried  fi^r- 
ward,  and  what  are  the  principles  whence 
this  course  of  healthful  self-discipline  draws 
its  motives  and  its  energy  ?  the  ground  of 
this  industrious  schooling  in  virtue  and  true 
wisdom  is — an  unexceptive  Christian  belief 
•-^ravm  from  Holy  Scripture  taken  as  the 
only  and  the  sufficient  source  of  doctrine, 
and  as  the  authoritative  rule  of  life.  The 
principles — the  working  of  which  upon  a 
mind  such  as  was  that  of  Chalmers,  is  spread 
out  before  us  iu  these  pages,  are  those  which 
rise  up,  as  if  spontaneously  within  the  heart 
of  every  simple-minded  and  devout  reader 
of  the  Bible.  When,  with  a  childlike  ingenu- 
ousness, this  lofty  spirit — this  bright  intelli- 
gence— this  giant>-Uke  reason,  submitted  it- 
self to  the  guidance  of  Holy  Scripture— <[id 
it  debase  itself  in  so  doing  ?  did  it  show 
symptoms  of  moral  feebleness  or  of  over- 
weening self-delusion  in  this  course  ?  Show 
us,  in  a  single  instance,  the  evidence  that  it 
was  so.  This  Bible-discipline,  in  the  instance 
of  a  mind  which  nature  had  enriched  in  the 
rarest  manner,  had  been  going  on,  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  at  the  time  when  these 
Sabbath  Scripture  Readings  were  commen- 
ced. Why  then  may  we  not  appeal  to  them 
as  an  evidence,  peculiarly  significant,  of  what 
Bible-discipline  is,  and  of  its  applicability  to 
human  nature,  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to,  and  is  carried  out  with  entire  in- 
genuousness, and  with  an  unquestioning  and 
devout  simplicity  of  intention  *? 

Towards  himself  severely  honest  and 
truthful  as  a  child,  Chalmers  used  his  Bible 
just  as  the  most  ordinary  Christian  man  uses 
it ;  he  took  it  up  and  he  studied  it  as  God's 
message  to  himself,  a  message  which  he  was 
bound  to  bring  home  to  himself  strictly, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of  his 
doing  so  as  to  his  self  love  and  self-compla- 
cency. But  we  are  now  told  that  the  Bible 
is  an  old  book,  with  winch  cultured  minds, 
at  this  time,  can  have  little  to  do ;  abound*- 
ing,  indeed,  in  fine  passages,  but  alt^^ether 
tending  to  produce  an  order  of  feeling  whidi 
must  be  rejected  as  obsolete,  impracticable, 
and  undesirable.  Let  tliose  who  thus  talk 
and  write — let  them,  if  it  be  but  for  a  season, 
surrender  themselves  to  the  perusal  of  these 
Sabbath  Rbadikos.  If  at  this  moment  we 
were  entering  into  controversy  with  the 
silken,  christianized  philosophers  of  the  time, 
we  should  incline  to  take  these  Sabbath 
Readings  as  our  text-book,  and  to  oollate, 
page  by  page,  the  unmeaning  sentimental- 
lam  of  these  writers  and  preachers,  with  the 
maeliaessy  and    Uie  moral   tone,  and  the 


ensrsy^  Ae  reality,  and  <iho  heoMfitbu^n 
wbi<m  shines  and  glows  in  every  paragraph. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Pobthumoob 
Works — namely — the  seventh,  Mghth,  and 
ninth,— KX>ntaining  the  "  Institutbs  of  Theo- 
logy'' and  the  *^  Prblsotiohs"  on  Buyer's 
Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences,  and  Hill's  Leo* 
tores  in  Divinity,  are  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  those  of  his  works  ih  which  the  most  ma* 
tured  views  and  opinions  of  Chalmers  are  t^ 
be  found.  It  is  with  these  three  volumea 
before  us  that,  if  at  all,  we  should  incline  to 
offer  any  su^estions  of  a  general  kind  upon 
that  form  of  Christian  doctrine  which  this 
eminent  man  left  as  his  l^acy  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  to  English  religious  litenu 
ture.  It  was  as  Theological  Professor,  first 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  theto  in 
die  New  College  of  the  Free  Churdi,  that 
these  prelections  and  these  lectures  were  de* 
liverecL  Of  the  most  general  kind  must  be 
any  remarks  we  should  venture  to  make 
upon  a  theoldgtc  system,  such  as  that  which 
is  embodied  in  these  Institutes.  Theology  ia 
not  our  province ;  but  the  volumes  now  in 
view  suggest  an  inquiry,  incidental  indeed, 
which  may  thus  be  put  into  words : — What 
is  the  bearing  of  this  body  of  Divinity  upon 
those  Three  Forms  of  Christian  opinion 
which,  for  some  time  past,  have  been,  and 
are  now  at  this  time  competing  among  us 
for  the  uppermost  position  %  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  we  should  say-^-^me  of  them,  for  con* 
tinned  existence,  and  the  other  two  for  au* 
premaoy. 

The  three  are  these--^/^^  and  it  is  the 
elder  of  the  three-*Logical  Theology,  or 
Christianity  drawn  forth  into  propositions, 
and  into  inferences,  thenoe  de<Juced  by  me- 
thods of  formal  reasoning.  The  second,  to 
which  we  have  already  made  allusion,  is 
Philosophical  Theology,  or  Christianity  fash- 
ioned into  conformity,  as  far  as  possibles 
with  the  notions  and  the  tastes  which  distin* 
guish  Modem  Thought  The*  third  is,  or 
more  properly  it  is  coming  to  be — Christian- 
ity deriv^  ingenuously  and  fearlessly  from 
the  Bible — Holy  Scripture,  regarded  as  the 
source  of  belief,  and  as  the  rule  of  life. 

The  utmost  that  we  propose  to  do  at  pre*^ 
sent  is  thi»--to  look  into  these  three  volumes, 
and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  studkms 
reader  to  such  passages  as  indicate,  if  .they 
do  not  plainly  declare  Chalmers'  views,  and 
his  inclinations  and  feelings,  in  relation  to 
the  rival  Christianities  which  we  have  here 
specified.  But  in  attempting,  within  the  oom^ 
pass  of  a  page  or  two,  a  reference  of  this 
kind,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact^  that 
Chalmers,  as  a  the<pIogian,  was  a  clergymaA 
of  the  Scottish  Church  :--his  training  had 
been  national^  and  'when  he  woke  up  to  a 
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I  of  Qiristiaii  dooMiie,  it  was  to 
this  doctrine  as  he  found  it  embodied  in  the 
^  Confession,"  and  in  the  "  Catechism,"  and 
in  tha  polemioal  literature  of  Sootiand.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  idea  had  ever  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  in  a  distinct  form,  that 
an  entire  Christianity^  religiously  drawn  from 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  differs  from  that 
logical  theology  under  the  shadow  of  which 
be  had  been  nurtured.  Whenever,  therefore, 
passages  occur  in  his  writings  which  seem  to 
have  been  prompted  by  an  uneasy  and  al- 
most unconscious  sense  of  a  dissonance  be- 
tween the  two — a  jar  which  had  given  him  a 
pain  of  which  he  does  not  understand  the 
cause — such  utterances  of  his  spontaneous 
feelings  have  the  more  meaning,  and  they 
should  command  the  more  attention ;  and 
let  us  say  it^  they  should  command  peculiar 
attention  in  ScoilantL 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that  several 
times  in  the  course  of  this  Article  we  have 
spoken  of  Chalmers  under  a  limitation,  as  he 
stands  related  to  the  religious  history  of 
Scotland,  But  it  will  be  thought  by  some 
among  his  ardent  admirers,  that  a  man  who 
had  won  for  himself  a  European  reputation, 
and  who,  throughout  his  course  as  a  preacher 
and  writer,  commanded  so  many  readers  and 
hearers  in  England,  ought  now  to  be  thought 
of  as  one  whose  nationality  has  become  mer- 
ged in  a  far  wider  celebrity  : — Quilmers,  it 
may  be  said,  belongSy  not  so  much  to  his 
native  land  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  all 
the  world  over.  This  is  quite  true,  and  we 
fully  allow  it;  nevertheless,  we  must  ask 
leave  to  take  him  aback  for  a  while ;  and 
now  that  his  systematic  writings  are  before 
us^  must  crave  to  think  of  him^  definitely,  as 
the  Theologian  of  his  country.  While  so 
thinking  of  him,  the  question  presents  itself: 
—In  taking  up  the  religious  notions,  the 
tbeolc^  and  the  usages  of  Scotland,  and  in 
passing  them,  as  he  did,  through  his  own 
powerful  mind,  and  in  issuing,  as  one  might 
say  he  did,  his  own  recension  of  them,  what 
has  he  done  as  a  pj*eadier,  a  writer,  and  es- 
pecially as  a  professional  teacher,  to  amend 
or  to  modify  what  is  characteristic  of  Soot- 
land  in  its  religious  element? 

We  can  only  offer  a  hint  or  two,  and  we 
do  it  with  all  humility,  as  mere  sugges- 
tions for  giving  a  reply  to  this  question. 
Yet  this  would  seem  to  involve  another, 
namely,  What  is  Christianity  according  to 
Seotiand  ?  but  this  is  a  subject  manifestly  too 
large  to  be  brought  within  limits  on  the 
present  occasion ;  for  a  proper  reply  to  it 
would  carry  us  back  among  the  events  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  would,  moreover, 
embrace  much  that  concerns  the  individual 
facnper  of  the  Scotch  reformers ;  and  then 


we  should  be  called  to  comider  those  per- 
manent characteristics  of  the  national  mind 
which  are  tiie  naain  ground  and  the  reason 
of  the  contrast  between  England  and  Scot- 
land— ^a  contrast  as  strongly  marked, 
perhaps,  as  any  which  could  be  brought 
forward  from  among  the  national  varieties 
of  the  European  races. 

Leaving  alone  subjects  so  extensive  and 
so  arduous  as  these,  we  murt  stop  short  in 
the  mere  fact  that  whereas  Christianity  in 
England  consists  with,  and  embraces,  a  very 
great  breadth  of  opinion  on  questions  of 
theology  proper — of  religions  sentim^t 
and  usage,  and  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
and  whereas  these  breadths  —  these  free 
spaces  are  Ibund  as  well  within  the  Estab- 
blished  Church,  as  among  the  dissideni 
bodies — ^in  Scotland  a  far  nearer  approach 
to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  uniformity 
has  been  attained,  and  has  &stened  itself 
upon  the  Christianity  of  the  nation.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  although  a  religious 
man,  crossing  the  Tweed  northward,  finds 
himself  surrounded^  as  in  England,  with 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  it  is  long  before 
he  can  come  to  understand  the  ground  of 
them  ;  for,  as  to  what  he  sees  and  hev*s— ^ 
in  churches  and  by  firesides^  everything 
seems  to  bespeak  an  extraordinary  sameness 
of  persuasion  and  of  worship,  and  of  disci- 
pline and  usage;  and  thra  in  things  of 
moment,  as  well  as  in  things  of  no 
moment.  What  one  finds  in  England  is 
Christianity  freely  developed  —  freely  spo- 
ken of  and  discoursed  about,  and  sincerely 
adhered  to,  under  forms  and  in  modes  the 
most  diverse  that  may  at  all  consist  with  an 
honest  retention  of  the  name.  What  one 
finds  in  Scotland  is  either  —  Christianity 
very  nearly  after  one  fashion ;  or  else,  no 
Religion  at  alL 

Passages  not  infrequent  in  QuUnG^ers' 
writings^  and  to  some  of  which  we  shall 
make  a  reference,  may  be  cited  in  proof  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  become  dimly  conscious 
of  this  charaoteristtc  fixedness ;  or,  we  mnsl 
ask  leave  to  call  it,  this  rigidity^  as  distin-* 
guishing  the  Christianity  of  his  country. 
Conscious  of  it,  in  some  degree,  he  was ;  and 
in  some  degree,  also,  impatient  of  it.  His 
own  religious  convictions  were  so  thorough^ 
his  profiMsions  of  whatever  he  believed  were 
so  honest,  and,  at  the  same  thne,  his  under^ 
standing  was  so  grasping,  and  his  tempera- 
ment so  robust,  and  his  movements  so 
autocratic,  that  trammels  and  swaddHngs  of 
whatever  kind  could  not  fail  to  fret  and  gall 
hinu  That  lifeless  formalism  which  is 
always  the  result,  in  any  community,  of  im- 
posing frivolous  restraints  upon  it,  and  of 
abridging  the  libsrty  of  thought  and  aolaon^ 
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on  the  plea  of  enforcing  religious  consfstenoj, 
Chalmers  s&w  to  be,  in  a  high  degree,  dan 
gerous,  bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  the  most 
tktal  species  of  self-del  asion.  He  knew,  and 
be  strongly  felt,  that  Pharisaism,  in  every 
age  of  the  Chunh,  has  been  the  issue  of 
sectarian  heats,  and  of  the  eager  pushing  out 
of  principles  into  scrupulosities.  If  he  had 
made  himself  more  conversant  than  he  ac- 
tually was  with  Church  history  in  its 
original  sources,  and  with  sectarian  history 
since  the  Reformation,  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  might  have  resolved  to  come  down  upon 
this  evil  determinately,  armed  with  his  own 
thunder,  and  have  followed  it  up  to  its 
source. 

Though  he  has  not  done  this  with  set  par- 
pose,  he  has  done  something  toward  it 
incidentally  ;  and  in  what  spirit  has  he  done 
iti  Not  scofllingly  —  not  in  a  latadinarian 
temper  —  not  as  the  lax  pleader  for  ques- 
tionable laxities ;  —  not  like  one  who,  if 
you  recede  an  inch,  will  encroach  upon  you 
a  foot.  No  man  has  shown  a  more  reverent 
regard  than  he  toward  whatever  is  tradition- 
ary, whatever  is  of  good  repute,  and  what- 
ever is  believed  to  be  of  wholesome  ten- 
dency. The  quaint  word,  which  occurs  so 
often  in  his  writings  —  "  sacredness,"  stood 
in  his  mind  as  the  representative  of  a  class 
of  feelings,  upon  the  domain  of  which  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  make  hostile  in- 
trusion. It  is  certain  then  that  this  great 
Christian  teacher  is  one  who  may  well  be 
trusted  —  who  may  be  confided  in  upon  any 
question  of  Christian  casuistry  :  we  imagine 
that  the  most  religious  individuals  of  the 
most  religious  of  ali  countries,  might  give 
themselves  up,  without  caution,  to  his 
guidance  when  ancient  observances  are  in 
debate. 

To  what  extent,  in  fact,  Chalmers'  living 
influence,  and  his  writings  have  had  effect  in 
breaking  up,  and  in  mellowing  the  religious 
soil  of  Scotland,  we  do  not  know,  nor  shall 
we  risk  a  conjectural  answer  to  the  question. 
Bttt  we  may  venture  so  far  as  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  his  Sermons,  his  Essays, 
his  Expositions,  and  his  Institutes,  might,  to 
very  good  purpose,  be  looked  into,  and  ex- 
plored by  the  younger  ministers  of  religion 
in  Scotland, /jr  the  nngle  purpose  of  gather- 
ing into  one  the  scattered  indications  which 
they  contain  of  his  strong  feeling  and  deep 
conviction  on  this  subject  —  namely,  the  too 
det«rmina4ive  character  of  the  Christianity 
of  Scotland  ;  or  that  exterior  rigidity  which 
gives  it  an  aspect  differing,  by  a  shade  or 
so,  from  the  breadth,  and  the  moral  beauty 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels. 

But  Chalmers'  mind  and  soul  —  if  not 
hit  logical  faculty,  carried  him  forward  even 


forther  than  this  point,  and  brought  him 
near  sometimes  to  the  making  a  protest  not 
a^atW^  certain  peculiarities  in  the  national 
theology,  but  in  behalf  of  those  counter 
principles  which  it  overlooks. 

Here  again,  there  may  be  challenged  for 
him,  in  the  most  ample  terms,  a  loyal,  a 
sincere,  and  a  Churchman-like  attachment  to 
the  "  Confession ;"  for,  if  you  ventured  in 
his  presence  to  indicate  any  repugnnnce 
toward  the  national  creed,  or  toward  any 
portions  of  it;  his  reply  was  prompt,  and 
emphatically  Johnsonian :  "  As  to  that,  dir, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  you."  We  do 
not  know  that  his  writings  contain  so  much 
as  a  single  passage,  conveying  an  explicit 
dissent  from  those  copious  and  elaborate 
canons  of  belief —  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  the  Larger  Catechism.  If,  as  to 
some  of  these  articles,  he  would  have 
worded  them  otherwise  than  they  are 
worded,  yet  never  did  he  hesitate  to  stand 
to,  or  to  subscribe  them.  We  should,  in 
his  behalf,  resent  the  supposition,  that  this 
adhesion  was  perfunctory  merely ;  or  that 
it  was  given  with  any  mental  reservation. 
Nevertheless,  Chalmers*  genuine  religious 
instincts  carried  him  forward  at  times  where 
his  theologic  reason  refused  to  go  on ;  or 
where  it  stumbled  in  the  path.  There 
were  doctrines  to  which,  in  all  sincerity,  he 
made  a  customary  obeisance  as  he  passed  ; 
but  toward  which  when  he  chanced  to  look 
at  them  from  a  distance,  he  felt  some  in- 
voluntary misgiving.  On  a  subject  like' 
this,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  so  difficult  to  convey  a  meaning  that 
shall  be  at  once  distinct  and  inoffensive^  we 
should  speak  with  all  care.  Chalmers  did  not 
disallow  (so  fiir  as  we  know)  any  one  of  the 
doctrinal  elements  of  the  Genevan  Faith. 
But  he  felt,  though  he  did  not  clearly  appre- 
hend the  fact,  that,  as  the  articles  which  are 
the  distinctions  of  that  faith  are  worded 
polemically^  they  are  therefore,  although 
true  —  true  rather  in  a  controversial  sense 
of  an  age  of  eager  and  desperate  contention, 
than  in  a  sense  purely  biblical. 

When  Chalmers  is  contending  with 
"  infidel  "  opponents,  he  thinks  he  can  never 
say  too  much  about  the  *'  Baconian  Philo- 
sophy;" and  he  strenuously  insists  upon 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  argu- 
ment  between  himself  and  these  "gain- 
sayers."  **  We,"  who  profess  to  be  the 
well-trained  disciples  of  Bacon  and  Newton, 
ought  to  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  axioms 
of  **  Modem  Science,"  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  may  apply  ;  and  to  abide  by  the  issue, 
be  it  what  it  may.  Yes,  indeed,  so  it  ought 
to  be !  But  if  so  in  fact  it  were — if  always 
Bacon's  initial  rule  were  brought  to  bear 
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upon  the  systematic  tbeologles  of  the  Bcfor- 
matioa  era,  what  havoc  might  it  make 
among  them !  Those  theologies  were  com- 
posed upon  principles  which  ilien  were 
universaUy  admitted  as  sound  and  unques- 
tionable; but  which,  in  our  times,  have 
been  (in  matters  of  philosophy)  universally 
discarded  as  false  and  delusive. 

We  must  admowledge  that,  in  reading 
those  passages  in  Chalmers'  writings  which 
we  have  now  in  view,  a  misgiving  has  come 
over  us.  Quite  right  is  he,  as  a  Christian 
^vocate,  while  contending  with  unbelievers; 
bttt,  as  a  Christian  theologian,  is  he  not 
liable  to  be  slain  by  his  own  weapon  ?  When 
the  time  shall  come  —  and  it  will  come  — 
when  the  initial  axiom  of  Novum  Organum 
bhall  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  as  it  has  been  applied  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature  —  then  will  Christian- 
ity  return  upon  the  world  in  its  power. 
The  creeds  and  the  confessions  of  the  Befor- 
doation  erawere,  indeed, with  scrupulous  care, 
i)ased  upon  the  authority  of  "  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,'' and,  looking  at  them  simply  as  they 
stood  related  to  the  manifold  corruptions  of 
the  twelve  centuries  preceding,  they  might 
well  claim  to  be  Scriptural.  But  in  what 
manner  had  they  been  framed?  A  certain 
class  of  texts  having  been  assumed  as  the 
groundwork  of  Christian  belief — then  a 
scheme  of  theology  is  put  together  accord- 
ingly, whence,  by  the  means  of  the  deductive 
logicj  all  separate  articles  of  &ith  are  to  be 
derived.  As  to  any  passages  of  Scripture 
which  might  seem  to  bo  of  another  class,  or 
which  do  not  easily  fall  into  their  places  in 
tins  scheme,  they  were  either  ignored,  or 
they  were  controlled,  and  this,  to  any  extent 
that  mi^t  be  asked  for  by  the  stem  necessi- 
tiea  of  the  syllogistic  method. 

A  Christianity  which  should  indeed  be 
lunucnvB  —  and  not  Deductive  —  which 
should,  in  its  methods  of  proof,  be  Baconian 
—  not  Aristotelian,  how  unlike  to  any  such 
controversial  canons  of  Faith  would  it  ap- 
pear, and  how  unlike  would  it  ^ .'  If  llofy 
Seript»ire  is  to  be  heartily  accepted  as  true 
throughout — and  as  trustworthy,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  followed  as  our  sufficient  guide  in 
religious  belief — system  or  no  system  — 
then  we  shall  take  it  just  as  we  find  it :  — 
and  we  find  it  to  be  a  specific  testimony ;  — 
we  find  it  to  be  a  Revelation  "  in  part" — we 
find  it  to  be  a  conveyanee  of  certain  need- 
ful, but  diiyoined  elements  of  Heaven's 
entire  truth :  —  it  is  such  a  conveyance  as 
will  never  yield  itself  to  our  plastic  hand, 
to  be  moulded  at  our  pleasure  into  form, 
even  as  we  deal  with  a  humanly  devised 
philosophic  sdi^me.  In  the  world  of  nature, 
as  often  as  fiicts  come  before  us  which  arc 
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inexplicable  on  any  kn  wn  tbo  /  —  \Hiat 
do  we  do  ?  —  do  we  tura  aside  \  .om  those 
obdurate  facts,  as  if  we  had  a  quarrel  with 
them  ?  Surely  not.  Rather  than  take  so 
insane  a  course,  we  put  a  note  of  doubt 
upon  the  very  best  of  our  own,  hitherto,  ac- 
cepted Philosophies. 

How  then  should  it  be  with  our  Biblical 
interpretations,  if  they  were  carried  forward 
in  good  faith,  and  in  fearless  compliance  with 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  Modem  Philoso- 
phy ?  We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  how 
it  would  be ;  for  we  are  not  teaching  Christ- 
ian Theology ; — ^but  we  say  these  two  things, 
both  of  which  are  pertinent  to  our  immediate 
subject  \—Jirst^  that  Chalmers  would  have 
been  less  frequent  than  he  was  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  '*  Baconian  Philosophy,"  if  he 
had  understood  what  would  be  its  bearing 
upon  those  Reformation  Confessions  whidi  he 
still  adhered  to; — and,  secondly^  that  his 
genuine  religious  feeling,  and  his  instinctive 
mistrust  of  dogmas  which  he  saw  to  have  an 
unchristian  aspect,  impelled  him,  on  various 
occasions,  to  border  upon  an  expression  of  his 
inwjurd  uneasiness.  From  certain  doctrinal 
neighbourhoods  he  always  drew  off: — at  cer- 
tain spots  he  stood  back  : — ^he  excused  him- 
self from  advancing  where  his  predecessors 
had  boldly  mshed  forward,  and  ne  did  so  on 
the  plea  of  the  inscrutable  mysteriousness  of 
the  subject  ;*and  he  thought  it  enough  to  say, 
that,  at  such  points  we  are  touching  upon  the 
boundaries  between  what  is  lawful  and  what 
is  unlawful  in  religious  speculation.  This  is 
true ;  and  it  is  tiie  proper  course  to  be  taken 
by  ordinary  Christian  teachers,  in  their  stat- 
ed expositions  of  Scripture.  But  Chalmers 
stood  before  his  country  in  a  position  which 
would  have  warranted  his  pursuing  an  excep- 
tional course. 

In  what  direction  then  might  such  a  course 
have  led  him  forward  % 

Not — and  let  us  say  it  with  emphasis — not 
in  the  direction  which,  to  so  little  purpose, 
has  of  late  been  taken  by  distinguished  men 
who  have  largely  influenced  the  religious 
mind  in  England  and  America.  Qialmers 
was  not  the  man  either  to  lead  or  to  follow 
in  this  track;  for  there  was  nothing,  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind,  of  the  feeble  and  the 
petulant ;  there  was  nodiing  of  vacillation, 
nothing  inclining  him  to  resort  to  subterfuge, 
or  which  could  have  stooped  to  equivoca- 
tion; and,  need  we  say  it? — there  was  in 
him  no  want  of  religious  humility,  or  of  de- 
vout conscientiousness.  Quilmers  therefore 
had  no  qualification  fitting  him  for  the  task^ 
or  inciting  him  to  undertake  it,  of  labouring 
to  win  over  the  philosopluo  unbelief  of  these 
times  to  Christianity  by  compromises  and  by 
large  concessions.    It  was  not  in  his  moral 
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^nmerament-wt  was  nat  wlihin  the  rapge  of 
his  latellectual  faculties,  to  employ  himself 
in  the  nice  operation  of  ohipping,  and  filing, 
and  edging  away  Christian  truths  until  they 
shall  square  themselves  to  their  places  in 
modern  philosophies.  This  man  of  deep  con- 
victions, and  of  high  moral  courage — this 
Theologian,  unfeignedly  regardful  as  he  was 
of  die  solemn  obligations  of  a  Christian  teach- 
er, could  never  have  been  induced  to  pay 
court  to  Atheism,  or  to  fawn  upon  antichris- 
tian  Deism,  by  showing  that  Christianity 
when  "liberally  interpreted,"  means  very 
little,  or  nothing  more  than  this  last,  and  that 
it  may  (in  the  abstract)  walk  side  by  side 
with  the  first. 

Not  so*  What  then  is  it  which  we  might 
have  wished  Chalmers  to  do  more  than  ne 
has  done  t  What  is  it  which  one  who  had 
his  ear  might  have  suggested  to  him  to 
undertake  t  It  was  this : — we  could  have 
wished  him  to  loosen  by  a  little  the  tightness 
of  those  logical  theologies  which,  framed  as 
they  were  m  a  disputatious  age,  have  now 
the  effect  of  debarring  us  from  the  free  and 
fearless  enjoyment  of  Holy  Scripture— even 
if  the  entire  sense  of  every  verse  of  it — 
whether  it  be  consistent,  or  inconsistent, 
with  our  foregone  conclusions.  What  we 
need  is  not  that  mnimum  of  belief  which 
some  ill-judging  writers  are  now  inviting  us 
to  accept ;  but  that  maximum  of  belief  which 
an  ingenuous  submission  to  the  entire  mean- 
ingot  Scripture  would  give  us. 

Thb  result  Chalmers  honestly  and  fervent- 
1  y  desired,  of  which  desire  the  indications 
are  freouent  throughout  his  writings ;  and  to 
a  few  or  these  we  shall  now  make  a  reference. 
But  he  did  not^  as  we  think,  dearly  discern 
what  those  hindrances  are,  connected  widi 
systematic,  polemical,  and  logical  theolo^, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  thus  obtaining 
^  possession  of  Christianity  in  its  amplitude  of 
m^eaninj^ 

*  It  is  not  needful  to  classify  the  references 
we  are  about  to  make*  We  note  them  just 
as  they  occjir  in  the  diree  volumes  now  be- 
fore us — ^namelyt  the  nisiih  of  the  Posthum- 
ous Works,  which  we  fijst  take  \\gi  y  and  the 
Jirsi  and  setiond. 

In  the  Prelection  on  Butlev's  Analc^, 
page  4,  the  lecturer  affirms,  as  well  he  may» 
that  'Ut  is  immensely  arrogant  in  the  crea- 
tiires  of  a  da^  to  pronounce  of  the  Unseen 
and  Everlasting  &>d — that  He  never  does, 
or  can  act  in  a^  particular  way — that  He 
nevw  has  adopted,  and  never  would  adopt, 
suoh  or  such  a  method  of  administration ;" 
and  yet,  as  he  aflirms,."it  is  on  an.  implied 
acqutuntance  with  the  prineiplea  of  the  Di. 
vine  gpvernment»  in  all  the  vastness  of  its  ex- 
tent|  and  throughout  all  the  endless  variety 


of  its  maniftid  and  mu]tifompn>Gesse8,'a]id 
on  such  an  implied  acquaintance  with  the  In- 
finite and  the  Everlasting,  that  a  great  part 
of  our  infidelity  is  based."  This  is  quite 
true ;  but  a  thorough-going  equity  would 
demand  that  a  counter-statement  should  be 
attached  to  this  allegation  against  infidelity — 
namely,  that  it  has  been  upon  a  similar  arro- 
gance, and  an  arrogance  less  excusable,  that 
a  "  great  part "  of  our  Logical  Theology 
has  been  based  ;  and  especially  those  articles 
in  this  theology  which  have  given  a  handle 
to  infidelity. 

At  page  20  of  the  same  Prelection,  But- 
ler's "meagre  and  moderate  theology"  is 
called  in  question,  on  the  ground  of  nis  at- 
tributing  too  mu<^  to  human  ability  in  spi- 
ritual matters.  An  apologist  for  Buder  in 
this  instance  might  retort  upon  the  lecturer, 
and  affirm  that  the  ultra  orthodox  are  wont 
to  "  keep  out  of  sight,"  or  to  evade  die  force 
of  those  passages  of  Scripture  to  which  their 
Arminian  antagonists  make  thftir  appeal. 
An  exuberant  or  luscious  orthodoxy  is  one 
extreme,  of  which  the  "  naeagre  theology '' 
of  the  moderates  is  the  other  extreme :  our 
protest  is  for  Christianity  derived  from  a 
whoLe  Bible, 

In  many  places  of  these  Prelecdons,  us 
also  of  the  Institutes,  Chalmers  expresses 
his  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  and 
his  unexceptive  acquiescence  in  the  "Essay 
on  the  IVeedom  of  the  WUl."  It  is  but 
justice  to  him  to  admit  his  high  merit  in 
these  instances — ^namely,  that  he  renounces^ 
and  denounces  too,  sJl  those  inferences, 
whedier  Atheistic  or  Antinomian,  whidi 
have  been  alleged  to  spring  from  that  doc- 
trine. Nothing  can  be  more  soundly  prac* 
deal  and  wise  tnan  are  the  cautionary  para- 
graphs which  are  a{^>enddd  to  tbese  avowals 
of  his  philosophic  creed*  This  is  enough,  or 
should  be  thought  enough,  to  screen  thia 
sound-minded  Calviniat  from  all  criticism  or 
remark.  But  if  Chalmers  had  lived  on  ti) 
this  present  time,  and  if  he  had  watched  tha 
course  of  religious  opinion,  he  would  have 
seen  that  a  sophism  so  irrelevant  as  is  that 
of  J<Hiathan  Edwards,  has  already  had  its 
day  \  and  that  it  is  now  coming  to  be  re* 
garded  simply  as  a  signal  instance  of  an  m* 
genious  ai^  astute  abstcafition -<-*  parallel 
widi  the  nihilism  of  Hegel»  aod  which  dia^ 
appears,  as  a  mist,  when  human  nature 
comes  to  be  treated  ol^  not  logically  but 
physically,  and  as  a  reality  in  the  greafc 
world  of  life. 

When  Chalmers  eulQgiaes  Boder,  as  he 
does  sq  warmly,  comparing  the  service 
which  be  has  rendered  to  Christianity,  with 
the  servk^e  rendered  by  Baoou  to  philoso- 
phy, as  at  page  76,  be  sets  forth  what  wo 
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are  perfectly  sure  was  lus  genuine  feeling, 
and  what  would  have  been  his  explicitly  ex- 
pressed oonvictioD,  as  to  Biblicati  Interpre- 
tation— namely,  that  it  should  pursue  its 
course — regardless  of  sys^matic  theolqgy 
regardless  of  Confessions  of  Faith.  This 
would  have  been  his  deliverance  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  give  him  credit  for  it,  often 
and  again,  where  we  do  not  jfind  it,  in  words, 
i>n  his  pages. 

In  the  Prelectioii  on  Paley's  Evidences, 
we  beg  to  direc4;  the  thoughtful  reader  to  the 
I^BCtarer's  cautious  observations  at  pages 
106,  107;  they  curiously  exemplify  the  un- 
iH>nscious  influence  of  a  speculation,  already 
authenticated  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  in 
cliecking  the  course  of  a  speculation  to  which 
Scripture  itself  gives  n^pre  than  a  shadowy 
support  We  a§k  the  reader,  whom  we  are 
supposing  ourselves  just  now  to  have  at  our 
I'ull,  to  look  at  page  129,  as  an  instance  of 
mingled  caution  ana  honesty,  in  treating  the 
subject  of  Reward ;  or,  as  wo  should  say, 
tho  rewardableness  of  good  works  under  the 
iJliristian  economy.  On  this  ground,  where 
the  polemic  theology  of  the  Beformation  has 
Tiiade  such  awful  havoc  of  the  plainest  Scrip- 
ture teaching,  Qialmers  shows  that  he  had  a 
»iense  of  the  mischief;  although  he  had  no 
clear  discernment,  either  of  the  source  or  of 
the  extent  pf  it.  Whqn  we  shall  have 
woun,d  up  our  controversy  with  Rome,  we 
may  feel  ourselves  free  to  listen  to  Bible 
ovidence,  as  it  stands,  without  aj>atemen,t, 
on  this  and  other  subjects.  That  this  inde- 
pendence— this  freedom  from  the  entangle- 
ments of  by-gone  polemics,  was  ardently  de- 
sired by  him,  and  that  he  looked  forward  to 
an  era  when  it  shall  prevail,  there  are  many 
bright  evidences  in  the  course  of  his  writings. 
We  have  now  before  us  page  169,  to  which 
a  special  reference  ought  nere  to  be  made ; 
but  which  we  need  not  cite. 

Two  pages  forward,  a  passage  occurs 
wbicii  also  claims  a  word  of  notice.  We 
hare  ventured  to  designate  this  great  man's 
order  of  mind  as  ugexplprative  and  non-cri- 
tical. In  the  place  now  in  view,  he  urges 
Us  Class  to  the  use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  tlie  Coitfession,  and  the  Larger  Cate- 
cUisxn->H^  presented  in  those  editions  which 
have  die  Scripture  proofs  at  length.  This  ad- 
vice caniiot  be  found  fJuiLt  with ;  but,  when 
given  from  the  chair,  it  would  seem  to  ask 
ibr  an  acco.mpanying  caution ;  for  how  can 
these  Scripture  proofs  be  now  accepted,  at 
large,  as  proofs  of  the  doctrines  stated  at  the 
top  of  each  page,  wlien — if  the  unquostion- 
giwe  methods  of  our  modern  criticism  be  ap- 
jdipd  to  them,  very  many  of  these  citations 
.qutst  'be  rejected  as  utterly*  irrelevant  to  the 


matter  in  hand ;  or  perhaps^  as  proving  tli» 
very  contrary  1 

Again,  we  have  ventured  to  affirm  of 
Chalmers'  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  is  crude,  inadmissible,  un- 
mtelligible.  This  is  not  all ;  for  it  is  s^di 
that,  if  it  be  insisted  upon^  we  must  needs 

five  in  to  the  frivolous  cavils  of  writers  like 
*.  Newman,  and  most  admit  them  to  be 
conclusive  against  the  Divine  origination  of 
the  Bible.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  en- 
tire paragraph,  page  174.  If  we  misunder 
stand  the  lecturer,  we  shaU  gladly  acknow- 
ledge the  error.  The  affirmation  that  "Mar- 
cus was  sister's  son  to  Barnabas,"  is  there 
allowed  to  be  one  which  is  wholly  unimpor- 
tant in  itseff,  as  related  to  our  religious  stal;e 
of  mind  : — Neverfiieless^  a  rejection  of  it  (or 
hesitation  in  admitting  it — "the  want"  of 
this  belief)  may  indicate  another  want  of 
fearful  magnitude  and  eifcct,  for  it  may  i{i<£- 
cate  "  the  want  of  a  full  and  settled  4ith  in 
Scripture."  Herein  comes  out  the  dangerous 
conse(j[uence  of  an  assumption  which  is  un- 
warrantable in  itself,  and  which  is  not  only 
liahle  to  be  bi*oken  up  in  the  .course  of  a 
young  man's  critig^l  studies,  but  which  in- 
evitably mu9t  be  broken  up  at  an  early  stage 
^f  his  acquaintance  with  biblical  criticism,  it 
is  painful  to  think  of  the  case  of  a  tin^id  and 
conscientious  student,  who,  having  yielded 
himself  without  question  to  the  guidance  of 
such  a  teacher  as  Chalmers,  meets  with  evi- 
dence— irresistible  evidence — ^which  must 
lead  to  his  coming  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a 
Biblical  assertion,  like  the  one  above  men- 
tioned. 'Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  should 
know  what  we  mean  when  we  affirm  that 
the  Bible  is  God's  book  ?  We  think  we  do 
not  misunderstand  Chalmers;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  our  supposition  as  to  his  meanlpg^ 
we  refer  to  a  passage  on  page  188,  beginning, 
"  There  are  articles  of  information  in  Scrip- 
ture." If  once  we  yield  ourselves  to  this 
tremendous  dogma,  tjiat  a  Christian  man's 
safety  for  eternity  is  put  in  peril  by  his  enter- 
taining a  doubt  of  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  canonical  books  in  any  smgle  instance, 
then,  what  is  his  position  1 — what  is  his  al- 
ternative 1  Ho  mi;8t,  with  alarm,  put  far 
from  him  every  means  and  material  of  bi- 
blical criticism ;  he  must  cease  to  read  and 
to  think,  ^d  then  how  is  he  to  rebut  the  taunta 
of  the  infidel  who  says — "  You  hqld  to  your 
Blhie  in  wilful  blindness : — ^you  dare  not  in- 
forpi  yourself  concerning  its  contents."  We 
do  not  know  in  wliat  way  Chalmers  wQi|ld 
have  reconciled  his  own  doctrine  of  Jf^pna- 
tion  witli  his  own  often-repeated  exhortations 
to  his  class — ^to  prosecute  l^blical  cridcisin. 
We  have  looked  throc^h  chap,  i^  in  qm 
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lostatntes,  in  yrhi(ik  so  much  is  said  in  com- 
mendation of  critical  proficiency — supposing 
•that  a  paragraph  might  therein  occur,  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  this  difficulty,  but  have 
not  found  one.  The  question  does  not  seem 
to  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Chal- 
mers in  any  distinct  manner. 

In  that  chapter  of  the  Institutes,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  writings  of  this  large-mmded 
champion  of  the  truth — such  unquestionably 
he  was — we  are  met,  far  too  frequently, 
with  those  terms  of  reprobation  and  scorn, 
applied  to  "infidels,"  "heretics,"  "gain- 
sayers,"  which  have  come  down  from  a  fu- 
rious and  fanatical  era,  and  which,  so  long 
as  they  are  indulged  in  by  teachers  and 
writers  of  repute,  will  not  merely  serve  to 
foment  the  worst  passions,  and  to  indurate 
the  narrowest  prejudices,  but  will  effectively 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  "the  orthodox" 
of  "us,  who  are  in  the  right^'^  those  inveterate 
infatuations,  those  overweenings  of  personal 
arrogance,  which  still  stand  in  the  way,  as 
they  have  so  long  stood  in  the  way,  of  an 
honest  and  ingenuous  acceptance  of  the  en- 
tire sense  of  Scripture.  In  a  page  now  be- 
fore us — ^215,  of  the  notes  on  Hill's  Lectures, 
there  is  an  admission  that  the  tjsndency  to 
indulge  lawless  speculation,  whence  have 
sprung  heresies,  has  "  misled  even  the  Qiurdi 
and  the  orthodox  into  lamentable  extrava- 
gances of  speculation,  and  laid  open*  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Trinity,  in  particular, 
with  its  cognate  and  correlative  topics,  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  profane,  to  the  merciless 
satire  and  severity  of  the  infidel."  True, 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  part  only  of  the* truth. 

Expressions  such  as  the  following — ^p.  217, 
do  not  suit  our  taste ;  they  grate  upon  the 
ear : — ^*'  But  while  I  prefer  this  charge  against 
many  of  the  heretics,  I  cannot  acquit  the 
Church  altogether  of  blame  in  the  matter 
either."  Now  we  would  venture  to  trans- 
pose the  terms  of  this  admission  in  some 
such  manner  as  this — "  But  while  we  prefer 
this  charge  against  the  Qiurch  (that  of  at- 
tempting to  be  wise  above  what  is  written) 
we  cannot  acquit  the  *  heretics '  altogether  of 
blame  either.^'  Chalmers'  candour  in  this 
and  similar  instances  resembles  that  of  some 
modem  Romanists,  who,  when  alluding  to 
the  intolerance  and  the  ferocities  of  past 
times,  are  generous  enough  to  say,  "  W  hile 
we  prefer  this  chaise  of  truculentflntolerance 
agidnst  Lollards,  Huguenots,  Puritans,  and 
the  like  of  them,  we  cannot  acquit  the 
Qiurch  of  Bome  altogether  of  blame  either." 
Very  candid  are  such  admissions ! 

P.  221.— "It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that,  in  its 
Confession  of  Faith,  there  is  no  deliverance 
upon  the  subject — <m  regnum  mediaiorium 


ChriHi  in  eetemum  8it  duraturwnf^  It 
might  have  been  further  to  the  credit  of  that 
Church,  if,  in  her  "  wisdom,"  she  had,  liko 
her  sister,  and  like  the  ancient  Church,  ab- 
stained from  any  deUveranoe  upon  subjects 
which  are  still  less  cognizable  by  the  human 
mind! 

Chalmers,  as  a  wise  ruler  in  the  Church — 
as  a  man  of  action,  conversant  wiUi  human 
nature,  and  singularly  gifted  with  tact  for 
dealing  with  its  weakness,  has  shown  him- 
self ready  enough  to  rid  Scottish  Christianity 
of  its  scrupulosities  and  its  formalities ;  and, 
in  several  places  that  might  be  cited,  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  master  of  an  enlighten- 
ed forbearance  with  each  other  in  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  worship;  in  contrast  with 
the  "  furious  intolerance  and  zeal  which  cha- 
racterized, and,  at  the  same  time,  disgraced 
a  former  age," — ^p.  231.  All  that  we  would 
have  asked  of  him,  as  due  to  his  own  en- 
largement of  mind,  would  have  been  this — 
to  lead  the  way  in  ddivering  his  country  at 
once  from  a  false  intensity  of  feeling  in  mat- 
ters of  worship  and  observance,  and  from 
the  dogmatic  arrogance  of  that  same  past 
age  of  "  furious  intolerance."  These  words 
are  Aw,  not  ours.  We  should  refer  to  pp. 
394,  et  seq,^  as  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  bearing  of  Chal- 
mers' writings  upon  the  three  Theologies, 
which  now  stand  in  view  of  our  British 
Christianity  —  namely,  the  superannuated 
Logical,  the  modem  Philosophical,  and  the 
future  Biblical  Toward  the  Jirst,  he  ex- 
hibits himself  as  personally  imdergoing 
the  process  of  clearing  himself  of  its  tram- 
mels. He  is  seen  to  be  working  himself 
forth  from  the  slough.  Toward  the  second^ 
he  shows  a  determined  hostility,  and  he 
would  have  denounced  it  still  more  loudly 
than  he  did,  if  he  had  lived  on  to  these 
times.  As  to  the  third,  although  we  do  not 
sec  that  ho  had  come  to  any  determinate 
perception  of  those  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion whence  it  must  spring,  it  is  certain  that 
his  heart  was  right  toward  it.  He  would 
have  hailed  it  with  all  his  soul  if  it  had  been 
fairly  presented  to  him  for  his  judgment  and 
approval.  As  our  warrant  in  so  confidently 
saying  this,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  clos- 
ing paragraphs  of  book  iii,  pp.  232-3,  and 
still  more  pointedly  to  the  long  paragraph 
which  fills  page  297,  and  again  to  page  312. 

The  scheme  of  doctrine  which  Chalmers 
describes  and  denounces,  p.  257,  et  seq.^ 
under  the  designation  of  "  the  Middle  Sys- 
tem/' agrees,  to  some  extent,  with  the  more 
recent  development  of  the  same  tendencies 
in  England,  and  which  we  have  referred  to 
above  as — "  Modem  Thought."  This  chap- 
ter therefore  may  be  taken  as  containing. 
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sabstantially,  his  protest  agiUnst  it ;  and  as 
such  we  re^  the  studious  reader  to  it  Cita- 
tion is  not  needed.  The  same  reader  will 
give  his  attention  to  pages  283^  in  which 
he  grapples,  as  in  the  dark,  with  some  of 
the  dimoilties  that  attend  his  notion  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  But  whether 
dear  in  his  views  on  this  subject  or  not,  his 
strong  good  sense,  and  the  healthiness  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  never  &iled  to  bring 
from  him  a  vigorous  protest  against  Uiose 
extravagances  ^^even  of  the  orthodox,"  to 
which  lexical  Theology  has  given  encourage- 
ment :  we  must  cite  the  foUowing — ^p.  317. 
*'  TTie  simple  majesty  of  truth,  as  propound* 
ed  in  Scripture,  has  often  undergone  sad 
desecration  at  the  hands,  I  will  not  say  of 
merely  unphilosophical,  but  of  most  unsa- 
voury and  untasteful  theologians,  whose 
speculations  on  this  suliject  are  often  abso- 
lutely hideous."  Further  on,  speaking  of 
the  perplexities  with  which  ministers  of  the 
Grospel  have  gratuitously  surrounded  them- 
selves, he  says,  "  It  is  thus  that  clergymen, 
maoaded  and  wire-bound  in  the  fetters  of 
their  wretched  orthodoxy,  feel  themselves 
impeded  and  restrained  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  as  the  heralds  of  mercy  to  a 
guilty  world."  To  this  strongly -worded  pro- 
test we  should  only  append  the  remark,  that 
the  "  wretched  or&odoxy"  here  referred  to 
Is  the  proper  consequence  of  an  adherence 
to  lexical  Theology.  Nevertheless — ^logic 
or  no  logic,  Chalmers  is  always  right  w&n 
the  practical  aspect  of  a  doctrine  presents 
itself  clearly  in  his  view.  On  this  ground 
— whidi  was  his  proper  ground  —  that 
of  evangelic  acti<m — who  is  it  that  can 
have  any  controversy  with  him  1  Look  to 
the  Qiristiaif  wisdom  which  illumines  the 
pages  onward  from  325 ;  and  we  must  point 
attention  (dso  to  pages  343,  358,  and  377, 
where,  m  the  last  place  especially,  he  draws 
near  to  a  statement  of  the  prmciple  of  a 
genuine,  and  therefore  a  non-logical— or  what 
he  calls  '^  a  complete  and  harmonious  view 
of^  divine  truth.'^ 

Ikstttutbs  op  Theology. — ^To  the  ninth 
chapter,  on  Scripture  Criticism,  we  have  al- 
ready alluded.  Several  passages  therein  oc* 
earring  we  had  marked,  as  noticeable,  but 
shall  refer  to  one  of  them  only,  p.  305,  where 
ve  find  Ulustration  of  what  we  have  affirmed, 
that  Chalmers  had  not  brought  his  own  mind 
into  dose  contact  with  those  branches  of 
biblical  sdiolarship  which  touch  the  question 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  writings. 
Wh^  appealing  to  Campbell's  Gospels,  and 
to  Bloomneld's  lieceniiOy  he  anticipates  com- 
oaratively  unimportant  results  from  the 
railbtf  prosecution  of  such  studies,  he  must 
bo  understood  as  thinking  only  of  those 


great  truths  with  which  the  popular  teadier 
has  to  do ;  and  which,  as  he  truly  says,  will 
stand  where  imd  what  they  are — critioknn  or 
no  critidsm;  and  which  the  uninstructed 
reader  of  the  English  Bible,  or  of  any  other 
version,  if  he  be  hottest  and  devout,  will 
gather  for  himself  therefrom.  If  a  living 
writer,  taking  up  Chalmers'  position  as  to 
inspiration,  were  to  screen  himsdf  from  the 
application  of  a  free  and  thoiou^^i-going 
criticism,  by  aid  of  passages  such  as  the  one 
to  which  we  here  refer,  nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  rend  from  him  this  illu- 
sion. Chapter  tenth,  on  Systematic  The- 
ology, is  open  to  much  remark ;  but  we  will 
say  a  woi^i  only  nn  directing  the  reader's 
attention  to  it — which  is  this — that  Chal- 
mers' fondness  for  instituting  comparisons 
between  the  methods  and  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  rules  of  Scrip- 
tural exposition,  has  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  his  writings,  led  him,  as  we  think,  into 
some  misapprehension  of  &cts.  In  Natu- 
ral Philosopny  (as  it  is  now  proseooted) 
when  we  meet  with  phenomena  apparently 
suggesting  contrary  condusions,  or  which 
seem  to  overthrow  a  hitherto  accepted 
generalization,  we  patiently  wait  imtU  we 
get  further  light;  —  or  even  if  we  never 

fet  it,  we  still  rest  in  the  conviction  that 
Mature  is  consistent  with  herself,  whetiher 
we  see  it  or  not,  and  that  the  seeming 
inconsistency  is  attributable  wholly  to  our 
own  ignorance,  or  to  our  inability  to  carry 
our  methods  of  inquiry  &r  enough.  But 
in  the  region  of  Theology  a  very  di^rent 
feeling  has  always  prevailed ;  and  it  is  a 
feding  which  has  impelled  expositors  to  take 
a  course  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  rules  of  modem  sdence.  When  texts 
of  one  cloMS  stand  opposed,  in  their  manifest 
import,  to  texts  of  another  ciasa^  what  has 
been  done  (scarcely  with  an  exception)  by 
system-makers  in  The(dogy,  has  been  to 
force  them  into  some  sort  of  agreement, 
any  way  and  at  the  cost  of  grammar,  and 
of  reason,  and  of  common  honesty.  It  is 
this  practice — the  folly  and  impiety  of  whioh 
we  will  not  designate— *which  has  brought 
this  Theology  into  disrepute,  or  we  might 
say  into  c<nitempt.  Why  not  consent^n 
the  spirit  of  humility,  to  leave  unadjusted 
that  which,  by  fair  means,  cannot  be  reoon- 
dled?  Thi»surely  were  becoming  on  the 
part  of  those  wllo  profess  to  receive  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  volume ;  and  who  know 
that  the  great  economy  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment is  not  therein  spread  out  to  our  gaze. 
But  it  has  been  supposed,  on  all  su^  ocea- 
sions,  that  we  are  called  upon,  as  Chalmers 
here  states  it^  p.  329,  ^  to  moke  sure  of  a 
sustained  and  imexoepted  harmony  between 
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[  (aotagonkt  texts)  er  of  there  beiiig  no 
Bueh  ecslradiclioii  m  migllt  prove  ^ital,  not 
«iilj*to  the  doetoim  ia  cptesttOD,  btit  even  to 
tego&end  trtrthof  re^elslieD.'*  Tkositis 
tfaiit  «o  wise  and  strong^mhided  a  teacher  as 
<3faBliBerB,  jieldiag  fatranlf  to  llie  gwidsnee 
of  antiqaated  JiuctiiiM,  ifiret  etakes  eur  faith 
tn  the  SoriptiH'ea  upon  the  initfa  of  suck  an 
nMortkm  as  this,  1^  ^Marens  w«s  mster's 
son  to  Baniftbas,'^  md  then  stakes  it  again 
upon  the  sneeesB  er  the  faUvrc  of  onr  en- 
deavours to  reooDcile  apporen^  contradic- 
torj  4octrmsl  passages'!  •*  One  unUfce  phe- 
nomenon,'^ p.  83i,  "does  not  contradict 
another.  One  unlike  test  may ;  and  a  4e- 
i^icm^  example  of  aacha^ntrndietton  would 
<Teate  a  painfol  erabarrassmeiit  m  our  minds 
on  the  eonskteney  and  av^orHr  of  the  re- 
^Htrd."  Not  8(>  Ss  those  who.  in  perusing 
\  i(3\y  ScriptUTC,  arc  free  from  superstitiotis, 
^md  are  nntrammelied  hy  operese  and  wordy 
xfttclos  of  Faith. 

While  we  so  speak  it^wcald  he  most  ine- 
i}«ili^e  not  to  make  a  spedfio  referenoe  to 
Hti»e  of  those  hrichtpassages,  aad  thc-y  are 
freifwent,  in  whi^  Chalmers,  disdainftil  of 
tranmds,  utters  his  gemttne  eonvietioiH,  in 
\\Y9,  own  maimer ;  as  dras — **  No  two  things 
can  be  imagined  of  more  opposite  eharaoter 
»od  oomplexion,  thantiie  lessons  sometimes 
:«et  'teth  m  tiie  pages  of  our  eontrov*evsial 
diviBity,  on  the  ri^  siAe  of  the  question 
too,  0)  sod  the  lessons  as  read  by  many  a 
shrewd  tod  intelligeKt  observer,  bodh  in  the 
<;iblet  of  his  own  heart,  and  on  tiie  &ce  oi 
ueneral  society."-— p.  WA.  We  :ri»n)d  re- 
iM  also  to  p.  467,  as  ooiitmnig  shnikr  ex- 
ptvBsions  of  fisaHng. 

These  loddeHtal  ralsvenees  hare  extended 
<iBly  to  the  end  of  ^  first  volume  of  the 
lastitates;  and  there  sre  "in  Ihe-seeond  vol- 
ume, nmny  passaf^  of  a  stfll  more  signlfi- 
mnt  kmd,  whidi  sifs  4uid  proposed  to  cite ; 
but  wie  refrain  fimn  doing  so,  not  merdy 
tuisawsi^thas  arthde  has  ahrMidy  exoeeded  its 
limits;  bst  heeane  it  wvnid  be  extreme^ 
difteult  to  hting  iN^ward  the  passages  al- 
luded to,  asd  not  to  get  omvehrcs  entangled 
mmm%  qnas^ons that OToproperly  theologi- 
cal, and  whidi  aie  beymd  onr  province, 
'ftie  psrpose  w©  have  fattd  in  view  will  have 
boon  sttffioieBtiy  secured,  If  ttie  reader — we 
mean  tiie  yoonger  slBdte>t»  reader,  has  been 
led  to  renew  his  aequaintaRoe  irttii  Oudmcrs' 
theological  writings,  keepmg  in  view  these 
ibilcFwing  spedfie  ohyects  >— namely,  Firm, 
To  aaaure  himself  of  4he  adherence  of  so 
poverfol  a  mhid  to  those  Aaraoteristie  doc- 
trines of  the  Cbriattaneyslom  which  result 
tUHtmpi  from  a  r^^rioos  permnl  of  Mie  Scrip- 
tures,  when  we  hdd  Aiem  In  reverence  as 
I  of  "CKHf'  for  our  sntiOteill  guidance 


and  support  Regarded  ki  this  light,  Chal- 
mers' writings  stand  mw,  and  they  will  long 
stand,  as  a  protest  against  the  flimsy  and 
ever-varying  s<4iemes  of  Christianized  Phi- 
losophy, which  are  proflfered  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  yxjunger  ministry,  as  wdl  in  Scotland 
as  in  England. 

Seeondfy,  the  reader,  ^vaifmg  himsctf  of 
the  few  references  we  have  now  made,  may 
trace  the  binding  and  the  narrowing  influence 
of  the  eontrovershil  theologies  of  a  past  age, 
upon  a  mind  so  robust,  and  so  honest,  and 
so  independent,  as  was  that  of  Cfcalmers. 

And,  Mrdly — and  we  *ouM,  indeed,  be 
pleased  if  wnrnmted  in  thinkii^  that  >ve  had 
so  for  realized  our  intention — let  the  stu- 
dent, in  perosing  anew  these  volumes  catch 
from  them  an  inspiration  which  shall  ani- 
mate his  endeavours  to  derive  from  the  in- 
spired books  the  whole  of  their  import, 
whether  or  net  the  credit  of  ancient  modes 
of  teaching  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  sus- 
tained. 

And  now  a  word  hi  acquitting  ourselves 
of  our  task.  It  may  have  seemed  to  some 
of  the  admirers  of  this  great  -man — justly 
entitled  as  he  is  to  the  affwtionate  nnd  rever- 
ential regards  of  Onristian  people  of  all 
Protestant  countries — ^that,  on  some  counts 
of  the  eulogy  due  to  him,  we  have  done  him 
less  than  justice.  Let  it  be  so  thought,  and 
we  shall  willingly  stand  corrected  by  any 
who  will  come  forward  iathis  behalf,  armed 
with  reasons,  and  animated  by  a  well-con- 
sidered zcsl,  as  his  champion.  None  will  so 
come  forward  more  thoroughly  impressed 
than  we  are  with  a  sense  of  his  high  merits 
in  all  those  departments  within  which  he  was 
most  at  home. 

More  than  this — we  have  a  feeling  in 
thinking  of  Chalmers  of  which  exceedingly 
few  amengjAie  iilustrions  dead  could  be  the 
olgects.  We  thuxk  of  him  wistfully,  as  if 
we  believed  that,  various  and  large  as  were 
his  labours,  and  great  as  were  his  actual 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and 
the  world,  there  was  yet  a  something  more 
which,  with  faculties  so  eminent,  he  might 
have  done  for  our  benefit. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  writer  who  has  well 
served  his  time,  and  is  gone,  comes  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  contributor  to  the  general 
stock  of  moral  or  religious  literature,  we 
dismiss  him  gratefully,  accepting  at  his 
hand  what  he  has  done;— for  it  was  his 
best,  probably,  in  the  employment  of  the 
talent  that  had  been  assigned  to  his  care. 
But  once  or  twice  In  a  century,  or  not  so 
of^,  when  a  distinguished  man  passes 
away  from  us,  we  think  ourselves  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  ftnrther  good,  which  m^ht  have 
l>een  oursif  he  had  longer  lived.    &  H  was 
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nhsn,  m  A*,  irary  mUhi  of  Us  coarse, 
Ak»ol2>  "mM  tnoldied  fiK)m  lib  plaoa:— 4^ 
Qiriatiaa  Qonuftuntty  last»  by  bis  suddeo 
4eath,  the  fruit  of  tbose  matufe  years  which 
we  hod  supposed  ho  would  have  fiven  to  its 
•ervioe,  ChoLmess,  inbdeed^  lived  out  the 
ordiaary  term  of  liie»  oad  of  active  labour ; 
isd  yet  bis  death,  even  at  so  ripe  aa  age, 
was  in  this  saiae  way  felt  to  be  a  loss. 

It  does  not  appear  what  homage  more 
•mjrfiatic  than  this  oan.  be  rendered  to  the 
Bomory  of  afgreat  man,  whai  it  is  said 
that  the  hi^  estimate  which,  the  world  bad 
ooiae  to  form  of  bis  powers  and  <|iialities — 
BKural  and  intelkctual — baa  outstepped  the 
Bieasure  of  bis  aetual  performaofles^  so  as 
that  when  at  I^igth  Im  fails,  a>lthouffh  full  of 
days,  and  worn  with  y^u*s  of  sel^denyng 
labour,  we  yet  think  that  he  is  gjene  too 
0OOQ,  and  has  left  a  work  unfijushed  whieh 
he  only  could  well  hftro  dooe.  It  is  thus 
that  we  think  of  Thomas  Chalmorb> 


Akt*  IL— ^  BiMry  of  Jhgiiand  fr<m  ike 
FoUcf  WoUey  i»  ibe  Death  </  Mizabeih. 
By  J.  A.  PaowDB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Exat^  Colki^e,  Oxford.  London,  J.  W. 
Park^  and  Son,  West  Strand*  2  vols* 
1866. 

TaaRB  appealed,  a  few  years  siofie,  a 
"^  oomic  hisiory  of  Enghuid,"  duly  oaricatur* 
ing  and  fidafyiaf  aU  ottfjp^t  naiionol 
events,  and  ropreaenting  the  RnglMb  people, 
fi>r  many  oeiUauries  hook,  as  a  mob  of  foois 
•ad  knaves,  lod  by  the  noao  'm  each  geDSjra> 
tion  by  a  few  arch*fe<ds  and  aodk-knoveo^ 
Some  thougfatfiil  persons,  segaodod  the  book 
wiA  utter  contempt  and  indigpatimi;  k 
seemed  to  then  a  orimd  to  ha^e  wrifetej.  it; 
a  proof  of  ^banausia,''  as  Aiaatotlo  would 
have  ealled  it,  only  to  be  oi^done  by  iitm 
writing  a  "  Comio  Bible."  After  a  wbik, 
howeYor,  their  indigiuitioA  bsgaa  to  subside ; 
their  secend  tboMfflte,  as  usual,  were  more 
charitable  than  l£eir  irst;  they  w«?e  not 
■nprised  tp  hsar  that  tha  author  wao  sai 
hoiS^  just,  and  aMe  magistrate;  they  saw 
that  tbd  pubUoation  of  sml  a  book  in^ved 
MK  moral  tiaspitodo;  tba4i  it  was  aseroly 
auoBt  as  a  jest  cn.o  sttl^eet  OR  whieh  jesting 
was  permissible,  and  aaamons^  lyoenlHltan 
Jan  &eld  of  whidi  men  had  a  right. to. make 
aoaqr;  while  all  wUshseouMdoiensive  in 
k^  wan  merdy  the  aateoms,  and  as  k  wens 
apotheosisy  of  that  modMd  of  W]a«ing.£ngli8b 
hiotecy  wUdi  hsn  been  pofi^uiar  fi«  noady  a 
yeai%     *^  Which  of  our  modem 


UstonsnaJ^  thsy  iffkftjj  tbaovsslyoSk  ^bos 
bad  any  real  fedUi^of  the  in{M>rtaiM)e,,ths 
saeredness,  of  bis  auhjeot  1  Any  real  tnaot 
in,  or  re^>eGt  ibr,  the  ehaxnabers  with  whs«a 
hedealt?  Has  not  tLs  bidief  of  easb  and 
all  of  Uiem  been  the  wamo  thn<t  <m  the 
whole,  the  many  siwaya  knva  boat  £m))o 
and  knaves ;  fiwlish  and  knavieh  enough,  at 
least,  to  become  thn  pimpets  of  a  few  finals 
and  knaves  who  hold  tne  reins  of  power  ? 
Have  they  not  hohi  that,  on  the  whole,,  the 
problems  of  haman  naturct,  and  human  his- 
tory, have  been  suffidendy  solved  by  Gibbon 
and  Voltaire,  GhI  Bias,  md  Figaro^  That 
oojT  fi>re£ftthers  were  silly  barbariaas, — that 
this  ^d'ious  nineteenth  century  ia  the  one 
r^ion  of  light,  and  dmt  all  before  was  outer 
darkness,  peopled  b^r  *^  &ragn  devils," 
£i^shmeu,  no  doabt,  accor<£ng  to  the 
flesh,  but  in  spirit,  ia  kaowledge,  in  eroed, 
in  customs,  so  ntteiiy  difSsrent  from  oimp- 
selves,  diat  we  shall  merely  shew  our  senti- 
mentalism  by  doing  ai^t  bu^  lawghing  at 
them? 

On  what  other  prinoifde  have  our  English 
histories  as  yet  beonoonstmcted,  even  €bwn 
to  the  children's  books^  which  taught  us  m 
chidhood  that  the  history  of  this  comitey 
was  nothing  but  a  atiang  of  £>olish  wmf^ 
carried  on  by  widfiod  kings,  fi»r  reasons 
hitherto  unexplained,  save  on  that  f^sai 
historic  law  of  Goldsmitii's,,  by  which  Sir 
Avchibald  Alison  would  still  expfaiin  tho 
Fsench  I^volation, 

**The  dog,  to  aerfe  bis  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bft  die  man  ?* 
\ 
fe  will  he  anonreaad  by  iisnai  ,aad  periwpit 
ntimr  angrily,,  that-  (bane  aCriotures  mtm  to«^ 
sweapang;  that  theiw  la  arising,  in  a  certain 
cpmrter,  a  achoQi  of  hisloqMlKMKhafer  ychiw 
people  of  a  te  more^  nowont  taoe,  whi£ 
trios  to  do  fiilt  hoBOiv  «»»  An  (3Mrd^  and 
her  work  m  the  wiorld.  Thooa  books*  ot 
tkis  scho^  whhdi  wm  have  soon,  we  amst  ns> 
ply,  socm  jnst  an  mncb  wmting  in  real  lev- 
etence  ibr  the  pant,  aa  As  sd«^  of  G^Aon 
andVoltaire*  It  i»  not  An  past  which  tfay 
reverence,  but;  &  fiew  ^haMOtera  or  ftotoi 
eoleotaeally  pkkod  mA  oi  thai  past,  sad  §at 
the  meet  part,  mttdn  to  look  hsaatiiidt  by 
ignoring  all  the  featamawhickwitt  ivtadt 
mc&r  preoonoeiTod  psonJawkri,  Theoa  is 
m  these  bonks  a  soarealy  oonsealed  ittasntii 
fiMrioa  widn  dm  wfaoln  oeorsB  q£  the  finttsh 
muad  sinao  the  Betoaaabon,  ini#  (shoof^ 
th^  are  not  iasitnsd  tor  owins  the  §t^ 
with  ite  whole  oowas  befeoa  tho  Befimna- 
tion,  became  thai  cowne  waa  <»io  of  stsniy 
stm^H^le  against  tho  Payncy  and  ila  onti* 
national  pretensions.  Tbey  ore-thooutcocne 
of  an  utterly  UB-En|^h  tot^  of  tfaoogiit  ^ 
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mid  the  ao-oalM  ^ages  of  &ith^  are  {^eesuit 
and  useful  to  ^m,  prtndpall  j  because  they 
ore  distant  and  unknown  enough  to  enable 
tliem  to  conceal  from  iJieir  readers  that  in 
the  ages  on  which  tliejr  look  back  as  ideally 
perfect,  a  Bernard  and  a  Francis  of  Assisi 
were  crying  all  day  long, — "O  that  my 
head  were  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  for  tiie  sins  of  my  pe(^le !"  Dante 
was  cursing  popes  and  prelates  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Righteousness;  Chaucer  and 
Boeoacio  were  liiHng  the  veil  from  priestly 
abominations  of  which  we  now  are  ashamed 
even  to  read,  and  Wolsey,  seeing  the  rotten* 
nees  of  the  whole  system,  spent  his  mighty 
talents,  and  at  last  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death,  in  one  long  useless  effort  to  make  the 
crooked  straight,  and  number  that  which 
had  been  weigned  in  the  balances  of  Ood, 
and  found  for  ever  wanting.  To  ignore 
wilfully  &ct8  like  these,  whidi  were  patent 
all  along  to  the  British  nation,  &cts  on 
which  the  British  lai^  acted,  till  they  finallv 
conquered  at  the  Reformation,  and  on  whidi 
they  are  acting  still,  and  will,  probably,  act 
for  ever,  is  not  to  have  any  real  reverence 
for  the  opinions  or  virtues  of  our  fore- 
fatiiers ;  and  we  are  not  astonished  to  find 
repeated,  in  su(^  books,  the  old  stock  calum- 
nies against  our  lay  and  Protestant  worthies, 
taken  at  second-hand  from  the  pages  of 
Lingard.  In  copying  from  Lingard,  how- 
ever, this  party  has  done  no  more  than 
dioae  writers  have  who  would  repudiate 
any  party — ^almost  any  Christian — ^purpose. 
Lini^ml  is  known  to  have  been  a  learned 
man,  and  to  have  examined  many  manu- 
scripts whidi  fow  else  had  taken  tiie  trouble 
to  look  at ;  so  his  word  is  to  be  taken,  no 
one  thinking  it  worth  while  to  ask  whether 
he  has  either  honestly  read,  or  honestly 
quoted,  the  dooum^its.  It  suited  the  senti- 
mo&tal  and  lasy  liberality  of  the  last  genera- 
tion to  make  a  show  of  fairness,  by  letting 
the  P<^ish  historian  tell  his  side  of  the 
story,  and  to  sneer  at  the  illiberal  old 
notion,  that  gentlemen  of  his  class  were 
given  to  be  rather  careless  about  historic 
trudi  when  they  had  a  purpose  to  serve 
thereby;  and  Lingard  is  now  actually 
reooaunended,  as  a  standard  authority  ftn- 
the  young,  by  educated  Protestants  who 
seem  utterly  unable  to  see,  that,  whether 
the  man  be  honest  or  not,  hb  whole  view 
of  the  coarse  of  British  events,  since  Becket 
first  quarrelled  with  his  king,  must  be  anti- 
podal to  their  own ;  and  diat  his  aooount  of 
all  which  has  passed  for  tlnree  himdred  years 
since  tiie  fiill  of  Wolsey,  is  most  likely  to 
be  (and,  indeed,  may  be  proved  to  be)  one 
huge  libel  on  the  whole  nation.  Mid  the  des- 
tmy  which  Gh>d  has  marked  out  for  it. 


There  is,  indeed,  no  intrinsic  cause  why 
the  ecclesiastical,  or  pseudoXSafholic,  view 
of  history  should,  in  any  wise,  conduce  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  our  forefitthers.  For 
not  only  did  our  fore&t^ers  rebel  against 
that  conception  f^in  and  again,  till  they 
finally  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  and  so 
appear,  jmmd  fdcie^  as  ofienders  to  be 
judged  at  its  bar ;  but  the  conception  itself 
is  one  which  takes  the  very  same  view 
of  nature  as  that  cynic  conception  of  which 
we  spoke  above.  Man,  witn  the  Romish 
divines,  is,  ipzo  facto ^  the  same  being  as  the 
man  of  Voltaire^  Le  Sage,  or  Beaumarchais ; 
— he  is  an  insane  and  degraded  being,  who 
is  to  be  kept  in  order,  and,  as  fiir  as  may 
be,  cured  and  set  to  work  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal system ;  and  the  only  threads  of  light  in 
die  dark  web  of  his  history  are  clerical  and 
theui^ic,  not  lay  and  human.  Voltaire  is 
the  ver\r  experiTnentum  cruets  of  this  uglr 
fact.  European  history  looks  to  him  wnnt 
it  would  have  looked  to  his  Jesuit  preceptors, 
had  the  sacerdotal  element  in  it  been  want^ 
ing ;  w^hat  heathen  history  actually  did  look 
to  them.  He  eliminates  the  sacerdotal  ele- 
ment, and  nothing  remains  but  the  chaos  of 
apes  and  wolves,  which  the  Jesuits  had  taught 
him  to  believe  was  the  original  substratum 
of  society.  The  humanity  of  his  history — 
even  of  his  "  Pucelle  d'Orleans" — is  simply 
the  humanity  of  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  of 
those  vingt-quatre  Pores,  who  hang  gibbeted 
for  ever  in  the  pages  of  Pascal.  He  is 
superior  to  his  teadiers,  certainly,  in  this, 
that  he  has  hope  for  humanity  on  earth; 
dreams  of  a  new  and  nobler  lifo  for  society, 
by  means  of  a  true  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  material  uni- 
verse ;  in  a  wx^rd,  he  has,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  filtJi  and  his  atheism,  a  fiiith  in  a  righteous 
and  tnUh-reveaUng  God,  whidi  the  priests 
who  brought  him  up  had  not.  Let  the 
truth  be  spoken,  even  thoueh  in  favour  of 
sudi  a  destroying  Azrael  as  Voltaire.  And 
what  if  his  primary  conception  of  humanit}' 
be  utterly  oase  ?  Is  that  of  our  modeni 
historians  so  much  higher?  Do  Christian 
men  seem  to  them,  on  the  whole,  in  all  ages, 
to  have  had  the  Spirit  of  God  with  them, 
leading  them  into  truth,  however  imperfect- 
ly and  confusedly  they  may  have  learnt  his 
lessons  ?  Have  they  ever  heard  with  their 
ears,  c^  listened  when  their  fathers  have  de- 
clared unto  them  the  noble  works  whi<A 
God  did  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time 
before  themt  Do  they  believe  that  the 
padi  of  CSiristendom  has  been,  on  the  wh<^, 
the  path  of  life,  and  the  right  way,  and  that 
the  living  God  is  ieadinff  1^  therein  1  Are 
they  proud  of  the  old  British  worthies  1 
Are  they  jealous  and  tender  of  the  reputation 
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of  their  ano66«CHrs  ]  Do  thgj  MiATe  that 
Uiere  were  anj  wortliies  at  iJl  in  England 
before  the  steam-engine  and  political  econo- 
my were  discoyered  1  Do  ^ir  coneeptions 
of  past  society,  and  tlie  past  generattcms, 
retain  anything  of  thatgpreat  thought  which 
is  common  to  all  the  Arya  races — that  is, 
to  all  races  who  have  left  aught  b^nd 
them  bett^  th^  mere  mounds  of  earth — 
to  Hindoo  and  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman, 
Teuton  and  Scandinavian,  that  meaa,  are  the 
sons  of  the  heroes,  who  were  the  sons  of 
(jod  ?  Or  do  they  believe,  that  for  civil- 
ized people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
as  well  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
ancestors  who  possessed  our  vices  without 
our  amenities,  our  ignorance  without  our 
science;  who  were  bred,  no  matter  how, 
like  flies  by  sommer  heat,  out  of  that  ever- 
lastang  du£^[hUl  which  men  call  the  world, 
to  buzz  and  sting  their  ibolish  day,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  fresh  race  which  knows 
them  not,  and  could  win  no  honour  by 
owning  them,  and  whidi  owes  them  no 
more  than  if  it  had  been  produced,  as  dung- 
hilLflies  w^re  said  to  be  of  old,  by  some 
Apentaneous  generation  ? 

It  is  not  likel  V  Aat  any  writer  in  this  re- 
view will  be  likely  to  undervalue  political 
economy,  or  the  steamfengine,  or  any  other 
solid  and  practical  good,  whidi  God  has  un- 
veiled to  this  generaUon.  All  that  we  de- 
mand (for  we  £ive  a  right  to  demand  it)  is, 
that  rational  men  should  believe  that  our 
fore&thers  were  at  least  as  good  as  we  are ; 
that  whatsoever  their  measure  of  light  was, 
ibey  acted  up  to  what  they  knew,  as  faith- 
fully as  we  do ;  and  that,  on  the  whde,  it 
was  not  their  fault  if  they  did  not  know 
more.  Even  now,  the  real  disooveries  of  the 
age  are  made,  as  of  old,  by  a  very  fewm^; 
and,  wh^i  made,  have  to  struggle,  as  of  old, 
sgahist  all  manner  of  superstitions,  lazinesses, 
isoeptictsms.  Is  the  history  of  the  Minie 
rifle  one  so  very  complimentary  to  our  age's 
quickness  of  perception,  that  we  can  a^rd 
to  throw  many  stones  at  the  prejudices  of 
uur  ancestors]  The  truth  is  that,  as  of  old, 
*'many  men  talk  of  Robin  Hood,  who  never 
"tbot  in  his  bow ;"  and  many  talk  of  Bacon, 
who  never  discovered  a  law  by  inducUoiik 
«ince  ^y  were  bom.  As  fikr  as  our  expe* 
rience  goes,  those  who  are  loudest  in  tMr 
^bilations  over  the  wooderfiil  progress  of 
the  age,  are  those  who  have  never  hdped 
that  progress  forward  one  indi,  but  find  it  a 
great  deal  easier  and  more  proiSti^le  to  use 
tlie  sesults  which  humbler  men  have  pain- 
fhlly  W(M*ked  ont^  as  second-hand  oapiw  for 
huBtlDgs-iqteeches  and  railway  books*  and 
flatter  a  medianio's  institute  of  selfsatisfled 
yoathsi  bj  telUng  them  that  the  l^ast  in- 


strueted  of  them  is  wiser  than  Br%eiia  or 
Roger  Bacon.  Let  them  be.  They  have 
their  reward*  And  so  also  has  the  patient 
and  humble  man  ^  soienoe,  who,  the  more 
he  knows,  eonfesses  the  more  how  little  he 
knows,  and  looks  baok  with  aflecUonate  rev- 
er^ce  on  the  great  men.  of  old  time,-*on 
Archimedes  ai^  Ptolemy,  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  and  many  another  honourable  (mati 
who,  walking  in  great  darkness,  sought  ^ 
ray  of  light,  and  €^  not  sedc  in  vain,  as 
integral  parts  of  that  golden  chain  of  which 
he  is  but  one  link  more;  as  scientific  fore- 
fathers, without  whose  aid  his  science  eoi^d 
not  have  had  a  behig. 

Meanwhile,  this  freneral  tone  of  irrever- 
ence for  our  forefamers  is  no  hopeful  sign. 
It  is  unwise  to  ^'inquire  why  tne  former 
times  were  better  than  these ;"  to  hang  laz- 
ily and  weakly  over  some  edectio  dream  of 
a  past  golden  age ;  for  to  do  so  is  to  deny 
that  Gfodi  is  working  in  this  age  as  well  as  in 
past  agea,  that  His  light  is  as  near  us  now  as 
It  was  to  the  worthies  of  old  time.  But  it 
is  more  than  unwise  to  boast  and  rejoice  that 
the  former  times  were  worse  than  these ; 
and  to  teach  young  people  to  say  in  their 
hearts,  '^  What  clever  fellows  we  are,  com- 

5 red  to  our  stupid  old  fogies  of  fathers!" 
ore  than  unwise;  for  possibly  it  may  be 
false  in  fitot.  To  look  at  the  political  and 
moral  state  of  £urq>e  at  this  momenti 
Christendom  can  hardly  afibrd  to  look  down 
on  any  preceding  century,  and  seems  to  be 
m  want  of  somethii^  whidi  neither  sdenoe 
nor  constitutional  government  seem  able  to 
supply.  WhetiMr  our  fcMrefathers  also  lacked 
that  someUiing,  we  will  not  inauire  just  now ; 
but  if  they  dkl,  their  want  of  seientific  and 
political  knowledge  was  evidently  not  the 
cause  of  the  delect;  or  why  is  not  Spain 
now  infinitely  better,  instead  of  being  infi- 
nitely worse  off,  than  she  was  three  hundred 
years  s^ol 

At  home,  too But  on  the  question 

whether  we  are  so  very  much  better  off  than 
our  fore&thers,  Mr.  Froude,  not  we,  HUist 
speak ;  for  he  has  deliberately^  in  his  new 
history,  set  himself  to  the  solution  of  this 
question,  and  we  will  not  anticipate  what  he 
has  to  say ;  what  we  would  rather  insist  ou 
now  are  the  moral  ill  effects  produced  on 
<mr  young  people  by  books  which  teach 
them  to  lo<^  with  contempt  <m  all  genera- 
tions but  their  own,  and  wita  suspicion  on  all 
imblio  chanraoters  save  a  few  conten^KNraries 
of  tiieir  own  especial  party. 

There  is  an  ancient  Hebrew  book«  which 
contains  a  singular  atory,  concemiBg  a  grand- 
son who  was  oursed,  because  ms  fiither 
lauc^  at  the  frailty  of  the  mudfather. 
Whe^er  the  reader  shall  segard  that  st<»ry 
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(m  yf%  4<»)  at  ft  literal  fiiet  recorded  by  hn- 
sil^i«d  vMom,  fts  fto  Insteoe  of  one  of  tbe 
great  rDOt4air8  of  ftmfljr  Mfe,  aod  therefore 
of  that  nattonid  life  iHiick  (ag  the  Hebrew 
book  eo  oQimiDgiT  alMtrs^  is  tbe  organie  de- 
vektptteiatoftltt&DtiljrliCe:  orn&therhe 
alkali  treat  it  (as  we  do  not)  as  a  mere  apo- 
{og«e  or  niytib,  hb  arast  oMiibss  4tet  it  is 
eqvati f  fp^and  in  its  ampiictfey,  and  mngular 
ia  its  titiexpect)ed  i^esefft  The  words  of  the 
story,  taken  Rterally  aad  sknplj,  no  more 
jdatUfy  tile  notioii  tnut  ObaaaH^s  slavery  was 
any  magical  oonsequenee^f  the  ok!  patrkkreh^ 
anger,  than  they  do  tbewoH-ltnowu  theory, 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  tlM  negro's  black. 
nesa.  Ham  eliews  a  lewyfeu),  irreverent, 
unnatural  temper  toward  Ida  father.  The 
<^d  man's  shaane  is  not  a  caiwe  of  shame  to 
his  sen,  but  only  of  lanehter.  Noah  pro- 
phesies (hi  the  fnllest  and  deepest  meaning 
of  that  word)  iJiat  a  enrse  will  oemge  npon 
diat  son^s  son ;  that  he  will  be  a  slave  (^ 
slaves;  and  reaaon  and  experience  ^w  that 
He  ipeke  timth.  Let  tiM  young  but  see  that 
their  &th6rs  have  no  reverence  for  tiie  gene- 
ration  before  them,  <^en  will  they  in  turn 
have  no  reverenoe  fbr  their  fathers.  Let 
them  be  taught  1^  the  sins  of  their  anees- 
tort  involve  thehr  own  honour  ao  little,  that 
they  need  not  te^e  any  tronUe  to  clear  tbe 
blot  ^  tlie  seutdieon,  but  may  safely  sit 
down  and  laugh  over  it,  aarying,  **Very  like- 
ly it  is  true,  if  so,  it  is  rery  amusing,  and 
if  toot — what  matter  f* — Then  Uiose  young 
people  are  being  bred  i^  in  a  iiabit  of  mind 
which  contains  in  its^att  die  capabilfttes  of 
degradation  and  slavery,  in  s^-conceit,  hasty 
assertion,  disbelief  in  nobleness,  and  all  tlie 
other  **  credulities  of  sceptieism  ;**  parted 
from  that  past  from  whtdi  they  take  their 
<?ommon  origin,  they  are  parted  also  from 
each  other,  smd  i>eeotte  selfish,  selfseekmg, 
divided,  and  therefore  weak;  disbelieving 
in  the  nobleness  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore tbem,  they  learn  more  and  more  to  dis- 
believe in  l^e  nobleness  of  those  around 
them,  and  by  denying  Grod^s  works  of  old, 
come,  by  a  jatt  and  dreadfol  Nemesis,  to  be 
unable  to  see  His  worits  in  the  men  of  their 
own  day,  to  suspect  and  impugn  valour, 
righteousness,  dtmnterestedness  in  Hheir  con- 
temporaries ;  to  attribcite  low  motives ;  to 
pride  themselves  on  looking  at  men  and 
thii^  as  **  men  who  know  the  world,"  so 
the  young  poppies  stjrfe  it;  to  l)e  less  and 
less  chivalrous  to  women,  less  and  less  re- 
spectful to  old  men,  less  and  less  ashamed 
<k  boasting  about  ^ir  sensuri  appetites ; 
in  a  word,  to  shew  tSk  these  symptoms 
wliid),  when  fntly  developed,  leave  a  gen- 
•eratfon  without  feted  p^ciples,  wfthaut 
strong  faith,  witfiout  aeffrestraiat,  without 


moral  oakesim^  die  sensoal  and  divided 
prey  of  any  raee,  hawe^vai'  inferior  in  scien- 
tific Icnowledge,  wUch  has  a  dear  and  fixed 
notion  of  its  work  and  destiny.  That  many 
of  these  signs  aire  shewing  themselves  more 
and  more  ominonriy  in  bur  joung  men,  from 
the  fine  gentleman  who  rides  in  Rotten  Row, 
to  1^  boy-aaecbanic  wiw  listens  enraptured 
to  Mr.  Holyoaice's  expoeores  of  the  absurdi- 
ty of  aH  human  things  save  Mr.  Uolyoake's 
self,  is  a  fiMt  whk^  preoeos  itself  most  on 
tliose  who  have  watched  this  age  most  care- 
fully, and  who  (rightly  or  wrongly)  attri- 
bute much  of  tiua  miserable  temper  to  the 
way  in  whieh  iiistory  has  been  written 
among  us  for  the  kst  hundred  years. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Froude  would  agree 
widi  these  notions,  lie  is  more  or  less  res- 
ponsible for  them :  for  diey  have  been  sug- 
gested by  bif  ^History  of  England  from 
the  fall  of  Wols^  to  the  deadi  of  Elizabeth.^ 
(t  was  impossibk  to  read  the  book,  without 
feding  the  contrast  belween  ilstone  and  that 
of  every  other  aoeoontof  the  times  which 
one  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  ¥Voude  seems  to 
have  set  to  work  upon  the  piinciple,  too 
much  Ignored  in  judging  of  the  past,  that  tlie 
historian^  success  n^nst  depend  on  his  dra- 
matic ihculty ;  and  not  merely  on  that  eon- 
stnsu^  ve  element  of  tlie  fiumlty  in  wliidi  Mr. 
Macauky  ^ews  such  astonishing  power,  but 
on  that  higher  and  deeper  cri^eal  element 
whi(^  ought  to  precede  the  construetive  pro- 
cess, and  widiout  which  the  constructive  ele- 
ment will  merdy  enal^  a  writer,  as  was 
onee  hicteriy  but  tmly  said,  ^^to  produce 
tkie  greatest  possible  misrepresentation,  with 
the  least  possible  distortion  ^  fact**  That 
deeper  dramatic  foeuHy,  the  ori^cal,  is  not 
logical  merely,  but  moral,  and  depends  on 
the  moral  h^lth,  tfie  wideness  and  hearti- 
ness o(  his  moral  sympathies,  by  whieh  lie 
can  put  himself,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  attempt- 
ed to  do,  and  as  we  think  sucoessfolly,  into 
the  place  of  eadb  and  every  character,  and 
not  merely  feel  for  them,  but  feel  with  them. 
He  does  not  merely  deseribe  their  actions 
from  liie  outside,  attributing  them  arbitrari- 
ly to  motives  whieh  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  lowest  possible,  because  it  is  easier  to 
conceive  a  low  motive  than  a  lofty  one,  and 
to  call  a  man  a  villain,  thMi  to  unravel 
patiently  the  tangled  web  of  good  and  evil 
<^  whieh  his  thcm^its  are  composed.  He 
has  attempted  to  eonoeive  of  his  eharacters- 
as  he  would  if  liiey  had  been  hie  own  ^o- 
temporaries  ai^  equals,  aethig,  speakmg  in 
his  company ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  thought 
hims^  bound  to  act  toward  tham  by  those 
rul«s  pf  eharity  and  courtesy,  oommon  alHre 
to  €hristtan  morab,  Safflish  la«r,  and  decent 
aoeiety  7  naaifely,  to  hsM  o«ery  aiaii  Innoeent 
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till  be  19  proved  guilty  \  where  a  doubt  ex- 
ists,  te  giTe  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  bene- 
fit of  it ;  not  to  exoite  the  xainde  of  the  puh- 
lic  against  him  by  tiMse  iusinnative  or  vitii- 
ptratire  epithets,  whidi  are  but  adders  said 
leorpions  ;  and  on  the  whole,  to  beUeve  that 
a  man's  death  and  burial  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  ceasing  t»  behave  to  him  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian.  We  are  not  in- 
dined  to  play  with  solemn  things,  or  to  e(^y 
Lacian  and  Quevede  in  writiag  dialogues  of 
the  dead :  but  what  dialogues  might  some  bold 
pen  dash  olSy  between  &e  old  sens  of  Anak, 
at  whose  eoming  Hades  has  long  ago  been 
moved,  and  to  receive  whom  all  me  kings  ei 
the  nations  have  risen  up,  and  the  Htye 
9eribblers  who  have  fancied  themsdves  able 
to  fikthom  and  describe  diaraoters  tx)  whom 
diey  were  but  pigmies!  Conoeive  a  half- 
hour's  interview  between  Queen  EruEaheth 
aad  eome  popular  lady*scrH>bler,  who  has 
bean  deluding  herself  into  the  tocy  that 
gosaipping  in  venfiories  of  millinery  are  histo* 
ry.  .  .  •  "  You  pretend  to  judge  me,  whose 
labours,  whose  caves,  whose  fiery  trials, 
were  beside  yours,  as  the  heaviog  volcano 
beside  &  boy's  fireworic  %  You  oondemn  my 
weaknesses  ?  Know  that  they  were  strong- 
er than  your  strength !  Yoa  impute  mo^ 
Uvea  for  my  sins  ?  Know  that  till  you  are 
as  great  as  I  h»ve  been,  for  evil  and  for  good, 
you  will  be  aa  little  able  to  oampvehend  my 
nns  as  my  ri^teousness !  Poor  marsb- 
SKiaker,  who  wishest  not  joerely  te  swell  up 
to  the  bulk  of  the  ox,  but  tie  embrace  it  in  thy 
little  pews,  know  thine  own  size,  and  leave  me 
to  be  judged  by  Him  who  made  me!"  .  .  . 
How  the  poor  seul  would  shrink  hack  into 
DOthiog  before  that  lion  eye  which  sa«r  and 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  wodd,  and  all  the 
fiunkey^iature  (if  sueh  a  vioe  exist  beyend 
(he  grave)  eome  out  in  utter  ahjeetness^  as 
if  the  ass  IB  the  fibble,  en  making  his  kick 
St  the  dead  lion,  had  discovered  tahis  horror 
diat  the  Hon  was  alive  and  well—*-  Spirit 
of  Qoevedo  t  Finish  for  us  the  pieture  whidi 
we  eannot  finish  for  ourselves. 

In  a  vwy  jB^^ent  spirit  from  sndi  has 
Mr.  Frottde  approashed  these  times.  Great 
and  good  deeds  were  done  i»  them  ;  and  it 
has  tfaerefeve  seemed  pvobable  to  hian  that 
there  w^e  great  and  good  men  there  to  da 
Ihen^  Thonoughlyajwake  to  the  fact  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  new  birth  of  the  Brit- 
iflb  nation,  it  hae  aeea»ed  to  hkn  a  peialing 
theory,  which  attributes  its  suooess  to  the 
hvt  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  eupidity  of  his  oouv- 
It  hae  evidently  saemed  te  him  paca- 


serviag  tiiose  bonds.  lihae  segued  to  him 
even  mora  parad«iical,  that  one  repntedtt^ 
have  been  me.  most  sanguinary  tyrant  wh^ 
ever  disgraced'  the  English  throne,  ahouhl 
have  been  not  eniy  endured,  but  k)ved  and 
regretted  by  ftfien^e  and  free-apodcen  people ; 
and  he,  we  suppose,  eoald  comprehend  »i 
little  as  we  can  the  reasoning  of  sneh  *  pas- 
sage as  the  foUewmg,  e^ecialiy  when  k  peiv* 
oeeds  hom  the  pen  of  so  wiae  and  tempeeiee 
a  writer  a»  Mr.  HaMam. 

^^  A  govseniBent  adminiatered  with  so  fne- 
quent  violations^  not  only  of  Uie  chartere<i 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  hi2t  of  those  atiil 
more  saered  rights  which  aatuEaliaur  has  esia^ 
btished,mu8t  have  been  regarded,  on e/wM^I 
imagine,  with  just  abhorrence,  and  eaniest 
longings  fbr  a  change.  Yet  contemporary 
authorities  by  no  means  Miswer  t^is  expeetst- 
tton.  Some  msntMO  Henry  aflev  his  death 
in  knguage  of  eaLogy ;  (not  only  Elisabath^ 
be  it  ramembered,  iMit  Cromwell  alw»ye 
spoke  of  him  with  deepest  licspeofc;  and 
their  langus^  always  fbond  an  echo  m  vhf^ 
English  heart ;)  and  if  wo  eiKspt  those  whom 
attachment  to  the  ancient  re^gion  had  in- 
spired with  hatsed  to-  his  n^mory,  fisw  seem 
to  hiure  been  aware  that  his  name  would  de- 
sosnd  to- posterity  among  those  of  the  many 
tyrants  imd  e^pressesa  of  innooeaoe,  whoni 
the  wrath  of  heav^  has  raised  up,  and  the 
servUity  oi  UMm  enduved." 

The  nances  of  eren  theee  few  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  \  for  it  seems  to  us,  that 
(wim  the  exoeptioaLof  a  few  ultra-Prote»t- 
ants,  who  could  not  £ugive  that  p^rsecuttoTi 
of  the  reformera,  whidi  he  certainly  permit- 
ted if  not  encouraged  during  one  period  of 
his  reign.)  no  one  adopted  the  modem  view 
ef  his  cdmraotes,  till  mons  than  a  hundred 
years  after  his  deaths  when  belief  in  all  no- 
bleness and  &ith  had  died  <mt  among  an  ig- 
noble and  fiiidiles».geaeiadea,  and  the  senu- 
dak)ue  gessip  of  souh  a  hsht  rogue  as  Os> 
bcnrne  was  take»  inte  tlie  puuse  of  honest  and 
raspectful  history. 

To  clear  up  such  seeaung  paradoxes  ob 
theee,  by  caamAy  egmmining  the  fiiots  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  Mr.  Froude'n 
work,  ai4  we  ha^  the  results  of  his  labour 
in  two  vf^QOMis  enahtarhig  only  a  period  of 
deven  years ;  but  gmng  promise  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  succeeding  time  will  bu 
well  eleared  uij^  Amt  us  m  tiiture  volumes, 
and  that  we  shall  find  our  Ibrefiithers  U> 
have  been,  if  no  better,  $l  leant  no  woive 
ottiweliias.    He  Ima  brought  to 


nsen. 


4ixieal  thptfthieg  wW  was  repnted  to  have  ' 
hena  >■  satjBTy  sheid J  have  dMsan  to  gmtify  > 
hie^  params  by  entering  six  Uoaee  into  the  . 


by  entering 
iirte  hODds  .Q«  matrineoy,  reUgiomty  oh- 


the  taeh,  hno^m  talents  and  leaaniDg,  u  nsae^ 
tery  over  Eiagliah  firaae  almost  unequalled 
in  this  generation,  a  apurit  of  most  palient 
and  good-t^oifeivd  jaeseareh,  and  that  inti- 
«ata  knsiwie^df  human  motHrea  and  pas- 
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sions  which  his  former  books  hare  shown,  and 
idiioh  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  anj 
scholar  who  has  realljr  profited  hj  i^ri^ 
totle's  uDrivalled  Ethics.  He  has  plainly 
examined  every  contemporary  document 
within  his  reach,  and,  as  he  informs  us  in 
the  preftccL  he  has  been  enabled  through  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  to  eonsult 
a  great  number  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  Be- 
formation,  hitherto  all  but  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  referred  to  in  his  work  as  MSS. 
in  the  Bolls*  Honse,  where  the  originab  are 
easily  accessible.  These,  he  states,  he  in- 
tends to  publish,  with  additions  (torn  his 
own  reading,  as  soon  as  he  has  brought  his 
history  down  to  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign. 

But  Mr.  Froude's  chief  text-book  seems  to 
have  been  State  Papers  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment He  has  b^un  his  work  in  the  only 
temper  in  which  a  man  can  write  accurately 
and  well ;  in  a  temper  of  trust  toward  the 
generation  whom  he  describes.  The  only 
temper ;  for  if  a  man  has  no  afiection  for  the 
characters  of  whom  he  reads,  he  will  never 
understand  them ;  if  he  has  no  respect  for 
his  subject)  he  will  never  take  the  trouble 
to  exhaust  it  To  such  an  author  the  Sta- 
tutes at  large,  as  the  deliberate  expression 
of  the  nation's  will  and  eonsdenoe,  will  ap- 
pear the  most  important  ^f  all  sources  of  in- 
formation ;  the  first  to  be  consulted,  the  last 
to  be  contradicted ;  the  Cuion,  which  is  not 
to  be  checked  and  corrected  by  private  let- 
ters and  flying  pamphlets,  but  which  is  to 
check  and  correct  them.  This  seems  Mr. 
Froude'd  theory ;  and  we  are  at  no  pains  to 
confess,  that  if  he  be  wrone,  we  see  no  hope 
of  arriving  at  truth.  If  these  public  docu- 
ments are  not  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  be- 
fore all  others,  we  see  no  hope  for  the  fiiith- 
ful  and  earnest  historian;  he  must  give 
himself  up  to  swim  as  he  may  on  the  frothy 
»tream  of  private  letters,  anecdotes,  and 
pamphlets,  tne  puppet  of  the  ignorance,  cre- 
dulity, peevishness,  spite,  of  any  and  every 
gossip  and  scribbler. 

Boning  his  history  with  the  fall  of  Wol- 
sey,  Mr.  fxoude  enters,  of  course,  at  his 
fu*st  step,  into  the  vexed  question  of  Henry's 
divorce:  an  introductory  chapter,  on  die 
general  state  of  England,  we  shaJl  notice 
hereafter. 

A  very  short  inspection  of  the  method  in 
which  he  handles  his  divorce  question,  gives 
one  at  once  confid^ice  in  his  temper  and 
judgment,  and  hope  that  one  may  at  last 
come  to  some  clearer  understanding  of  it 
than  the  old  law  gives  us,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  oonoeming  the  dog  who 
went  mad  to  serve  his  private  ends.  In  a 
few  masterly  pages  he  skgtdies  Ibr  us  the 


rotting  and  dying  Church,  which  had  recov- 
ered her  power  afler  the  wars  of  the  Boses, 
over  an  exhausted  nation,  but  in  form  on)} , 
not  in  life.  Wolsey,  with  whom  he  has  £^ 
and  understanding  sympathy,  he  sketches  as 
the  transition  minister,  ^loving  England 
well,  but  lovinff  Eome  better,"  who  intends 
a  reform  of  &e  Church,  but  who,  as  the 
Pope's  commissioner  for  that  very  purpose, 
is  uable  to  a  pnemunire,  and  therefore  dare 
not  appeal  to  Parliament  to  carry  out  his 
designs,  even  if  he  could  have  counted  on 
the  Parliament's  assistance  in  any  measures* 
designed  to  invigorate  the  Church.  At  last 
arises  in  the  divorce  question,  the  accident 
which  brings  to  an  issue  on  its  most  yital 
point  the  question  of  Papal  power  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  finally  draws  down  ruin 
upon  Wolsey  himself 

This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
winter  of  1 636-7.  It  was  proposed  to  marry 
the  Princess  Mary  to  a  son  of  the  French 
Kinff.  The  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  who  conduct- 
ed ue  negotiations,  advised  himself  (appa- 
rently by  special  instifi:ation  of  the  devil)  to 
raise  a  question  as  to  her  legitimacy. 

No  more  ingenious  plan  for  convulsing 
England  could  have  been  devised.  The 
marriage  from  which  Mary  sprang  only 
stood  on  a  reluctant  and  doubtful  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Pope's.  Henry  had  entered  into 
it  at  the  entreaty  of  his  ministers,  contrary 
to  a  solenm  promise  given  to  his  father,  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  An^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  No  blessing  seemed 
to  have  rested  on  it  All  his  children  had 
died  young  save  his  one  sickly  girl :  a  sure 
note  of  divine  displeasure  in  the  eyes  of  thot 
coarse-minded  Church  which  has  always  de- 
clared the  bhie^  if  not  the  only,  purpose  of^ 
marriage  to  be  the  procreation  of  children. 

But  more ;  to  question  Mary's  legitimacy 
was  to  throw  open  the  question  of  successioii 
to  a  half-a-dozen  ambitious  competitors.  It 
was,  too,  probably  to  involve  England  at 
Henry's  death,  in  another  civil  war  of  the 
Boses,  and  in  all  the  internecine  horrors 
whidi  were  still  rankling  in  the  memories  of 
men,  and  probably,  also,  to  bring  down  a 
French  or  Scotch  invasion.  There  was, 
then,  too  good  reason,  Mr.  Fronde  shews  at 
length,  for  Wolsey's  assertion  to  John  Cas- 
silis— *'  If  his  Holiness,  which  God  forbid, 
shall  riiew  himself  untdUing  to  listen  to  the 
King's  demands,  to  me  assuredly  it  will  bo 
but  grief  to  live  longer,  for  the  innumerahlo 
ev\!iB  which  I  foresee  will  follow.  .  •  .  No- 
tiling  before  us  but  universal  and  inevitable 
ruin."  Too  good  reason  there  was  for  the 
confession  of  the  Pope  Umself  to  Gardiner, 
''  What  danger  it  was  to  the  realm  to  have 
dds  lUng  hang  in  iuq>eiise.  •  .  •  That  widi> 
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out  an  heir-male,  4sc,  the  realm  was  like 
to  come  to  dissolutioD.^  Too  good  reason 
for  the  bold  assertion  of  the  Cardinal-Gover- 
nor of  Bologna,  that  ^  he  knew  the  guise  of 
England  as  few  men  did,  and  that  if  the 
King  should  die  without  heirs-male,  he  was 
sure  that  it  would  oost  two  hundred  thousand 
men's  lives ;  and  that  to  avoid  this  mischief 
by  a  second  marriage,  he  thought,  would 
deserve  heaven."  Too  good  reason  for  the 
assertion  of  Hall,  that  *^all  indifferent  and 
discreet  persons  Judged  it  necessary  for  the 
Pope  to  grant  Henry  a  divorce,  and,  by 
enabling  him  to  marry  affain,  give  him  the 
hope  of  an  undisputed  heir-male."  The 
Pope  had  full  power  to  do  this ;  in  fact,  such 
cases  had  been  for  centuries  int^ral  parts  of 
kis  jurisdictioD,  as  head  of  Christendom. 
He  was  at  once  too  timid  and  too  time-serv- 
ing to  exercise  his  acknowledged  authority ; 
and  thus,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
spiritual  power  was  being  tried  in  the  balance, 
he  chose  himself  to  expose  his  political  power 
to  the  same  test.  Both  were  equally  found 
wanting.  He  had,  it  appeared,  as  little 
heart  to  do  justice  among  lungs  and  princes, 
as  he  had  to  seek  and  to  save  the  souls  of 
men ;  and  the  Reformation  followed  as  a 
naatter  of  course. 

Through  the  tangled  brakes  of  this  di- 
vorce question,  Mr.  Froude  leads  us  with 
ease  and  grace,  throwing  light,  and  even 
beauty,  into  dark  nooks  where  before  all 
was  mist^  not  merdv  by  his  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  &cts,  but  still  more  by 
his  deep  knowledge  of  human  character,  and 
of  woman's  evaa  more  than  of  man's.  For 
tiie  first  time,  the  actors  in  this  long  tragedy 
appear  to  us  as  no  mere  bodiless  and  soul- 
less names,  but  as  beioss  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  comprehensible,  coherent, 
org^c,  even  in  their  inconsistencies.  Cath- 
erme  of  Arragon  is  still  the  Catherine  of 
Shakspeare;  but  Mr.  Froude  has  given  us 
^ka  key  to  many  parts  of  her  story  whidi 
Shakspeare  lefb  unexplained,  and  delicately 
enough  has  made  us  understand  how  Hen- 
ry's affections,  if  he  ever  had  any  for  her — 
faithfully  as  he  had  kept  (with  one  excep- 
tion) to  that  loveless  manage  de  canvenaneey 
— ^may  have  been  gradually  replaced  by  in- 
difTer^ce  and  even  dislike,  long  before  the 
divorce  was  forced  on  him  as  a  question  not 
only  of  duty  to  the  nation,  but  of  duty  to 
Heaven.  And  that  he  did  see  it  in  this  lat- 
ter li^t,  Mr.  Froude  brings  proof  from  his 
•wn  words,  from  whidi  we  can  escape  only 
by  believing  that  tlw  oonfessedly  honest 
""Bloff  King  Hal"  had  suddenly  become  a 
ooQsiimmate  liar  and  a  oanti&|;  hypocrite. 

I>eli4»lely,  too,  as  if  speaking  of  a  lady 
he  htd  met  in  modem  sooiely  (as  a 


gentleman  is  bound  to  do,)  does  Mrl  Froude 
touch  on  the  sins  of  that  hapless  woman, 
who  played  for  Henry's  crown,  and  paid  for 
it  with  her  life.    With  all  mercv  and  cour- 
tesy, he  gives  us  proof  (for  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  do  so)  of  the  French  mis-education, 
the  petty  cunning,  the  tendency  to  sensu- 
ality, the  wilful  indelicacy  of  her  position  in 
Henry's  household  as  the  rival  of  Ms  queen, 
which  made  her  last  catastrophe  at  least 
possible.    Of  the  justice  of  her  sentence  he 
has  no  doubt,  any  more  than  of  her  pre-en- 
gagement  to  some  one,  as  proved  by  a  letter 
existing  among  Cromwell's  papers.    Poor 
thing,  n  she  did  that  which  was  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  more,  she  did  nothing,  afiier 
all,  but  what  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  queens  and  princesses  of  the 
Frendi  court  do  notoriously,  and  laugh  over 
shamelessly;  while,  as  Mr.  Froude  well 
says,  "  If  we  are  to  hold  her  entirely  free 
from  guilt,  we  place  not  only  the  Kine,  but 
the  Privy-Council,  tiie  Judges,  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation, in  a  position  fiital  to  their  honour 
and  degrading  to  ordinary  humanity :"  (Mr. 
Froude  should  have  added  Anne  Boleyn's 
own  uncle,  the  Duke  of  ISTorfblk,  and  her 
father,  who  were  on  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  try  her  lovers,  and  her  cousin, 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  a  man  of  the  very  high- 
est character  and  ability,  w;ho  was  on  the 
jury  which  found  a  true  bill  against  her.) 
"  We  cannot,"  conthraes  Mr.  Froude,  **  ac- 
quiesce without  inquiry  in  so  painful  a  con- 
clusion.    The  Englith  nation^  aho^  as  well  as 
ahey  deserves  justice  at  our  hands ;  and  it  can- 
not be  thought  uncharitable  if  we  look  witii 
some  scrutiny  at  the  career  of  a  person, 
who,  but  for  the  catastrophe  with  which  it 
closed,  would  not  have  so  readily  obUuned 
foi^iveness  for   having   admitted   the  ad- 
dresses of  the  king,  or  for  having  received 
the  homage  of  the  court  as  its  future  sove- 
reign, while  the  king's  wife,  her  mistress,  as 
yet  resided  imder  the  same  roof"    Mr. 
Fronde's  conclusion  is,  after  examining  the 
&cts,  the  same  with  &e  whole  nation  of 
Ekigland,  in  Henry's  reign :  but  no  one  can 
accuse  him  of  want  of  sympathy  with  die 
unhappy  woman,  who  reads  tiie  eloquent 
and  affecting  account  of  her  trial  and  death, 
which  ends  his  second  volume.    Our  only 
fear  is,  that  by  haying  thus  told  tiie  truth, 
he  has,  instead  of  justifying  our  ancestors, 
only  added  one  more  to  £e  list  of  people 
who  are  to  be  "given  up"  with  a  oynici^ 
shrug  and  smile.    We  have  heard  already 
and  among  young  ladies,  too,  who  can  be  as 
cynical  as  other  people  in  these  times,  sudi 
speeches  as  "  WeU,  1  suppose  he  has  proved 
Anne  Bolqm  to  be  a  bad  creature;  but  Aat 
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doet  nod  mik«  tkat  Iwrnd  Heniy  any  more 
right  in  cutting  off  ke?  tead."  Thus  two 
people  will  fee  despised,  where  onlj  one 
was  before ;  and  t^e  fact  still  ^piored,  that 
it  is  just  as  senseless  to  say  that  Henry  cut 
off  Anne  Boleyn^s  head,  as  that  Queen  Vic- 
U»'ia  hanged  rsXm&t.  Death,  and  death  of 
a  far  more  horrible  kind  than  that  which 
Anne  Bolejn  suffered,  was  the  established 
penalty  of  the  offences  of  which  she  was  con- 
Ticted ;  and  which  had  in  her  ease  this  fear- 
ful aggravation,  that  they  were  offences  not 
Mpainst  Henry  n^erely,  but  against  the  whole 
English  nation.  She  had  Men  married  in 
orckr  that  Uiere  mig^  be  an  undisputed  heir 
to  the  throne,,  and  a  fearful  war  avoided. 
To  throw  into  dispute,  by  any  conduct  of 
hers,  the  Intimacy  of  her  own  o&pring, 
argues  a  levity  or  a  hard-heartedness  which 
otitself  deserved  the  severest  punishment 

We  will  pass  from  this  disagreeable  topic, 
to  Hr.  Froude^s  life-like  sketch  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment, and  the  endless  tracctsserUs  into  which 
his  mingled  weakness  and  cunning  led  him, 
and  which,  like  most  crooked  dealings,  ended 
by  defeating  their  own  object.  Pages  125 
and  $qq,  of  Vol.  I.  contain  sketches  of  him, 
his  thoughts  and  ways,  as  amusing  as  they 
are  hbtorically  important ;  but  we  have  no 
space  to  quote  from  them.  It  will  be  well 
for  those  to  whom  the  Beformation  is  still  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  to  read  those  pages, 
«nd  consider  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
in  spite  of  all  pretended  divine  authority, 
under  whose  rule  the  Homish  system  re- 
ceived its  irrecoverable  wound. 

But  of  all  these  figures,  not  excepting 
Henry's  own,  Wolsey  stands  out  as  the 
most  grand  and  tragical ;  and  Mr.  Froude 
hae  done  good  service  to  history,  if  only  in 
making  us  understand  at  last  the  wondrous 
^'butcher's  son."  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
felt  (though  he  could  explain  the  reason 
neither  to  his  auditors,  nor,  perhaps,  to  him- 
self) that  Wolsey  was,  on  the  whole,  a  he- 
roioal  type  of  man.  Mr.  I^ronde  shows  at 
onoe  his  strength  and  his  we^mess;  his 
deep  sense  of  the  rottenness  of  the  Church ; 
his  purpose  to  pui^  her  from  those  abomi^ 
nations  which  wore  as  well  known,  it  seems, 
to  him,  as  they  were  aiUrwards  to  the  whole 
people  of  England ;  his  vast  schemes  Ibr  ed* 
ueation ;  his  still  vaster  schemes  for  break- 
ing the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  uniting 
I*ranee  and  England  as  fellow-eervants  of 
the  Pop%  and  twin-pillars  of  the  sacred 
fubrio  ck  the  Church,  whieh  hdped  so  much 
taward  his  interest  in  Catherine's  divoroe, 
as  a  ^^  means"  (these  are  his  own  words^  ''to 

bind  my  most  ejBcellent  sovereign  sno  this  i  uiou^j  v.  «»«  ««t  tj  xwiww»«*^i.  mnv^^nia^ 
glorious  realm  to  ths  holy  R<mian  Seein  hHfeeqnaUed.  In  this  hsmansympathy,  while 
nitliand  obedienoe  &r  ever  ^"  hie  hspes  of  I  it  has  ensbted  kika  to  embalm  in  m^m^ 


deposing,  the  Emperor,,  putting  down  the 
German  heresies,  aad  drivmg  back  the 
Turks  beyond  the  pale  of  Christendom;  his 
pathetic  confession  to  the  Bishop  of  Bayenne, 
that  "  if  he  could  only  see  the  divorce  ar- 
raneed,  the  King  re-married,  Uie  succession 
settled,  and  the  laws  and  the  Church  re- 
formed, he  would  retire  from  the  worlds 
and  would  serve  God  the  remainder  of  his 
days.'* 

Peace  be  with  him  [  He  was  surely  a 
noble  soul ;  misled  it  may  be,  (as  who  i^ 
not  when  his  turn  comes,)  by  the  pride  of 
conscious  power;  and  ''though  he  loved 
England  well,  yet  loving  Rome  better;" 
but  still  it  is  a  comfort  to  see,  either  in  past 
or  in  present,  one  more  brother  whom  we 
need  not  despise,  even  though  he  may  have 
wasted  his  energies  on  a  dream. 

And  on  a  dream  he  did  waste  them,  in 
spite  of  all  his  cunning.  As  Mr.  Froude, 
in  a  noble  passagjs^  says : — 

''Extravagant  as  his  hopos  seem,  the  prospect 
of  realizhig  them  was,  humanly  speaking,  neither 
chimerical,  nor  even  improbable.  He  had  bnt 
made  the  common  mistake  of  men  of  the  world, 
who  are  the  representative  of  an  old  order  of 
things,  when  that  order  Is  deemed  and  djing. 
He  coald  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times ;  aid 
confoondinf  the  barrQUiiiss  eC  death  with  the  bar- 
renness of  winter,  whidi  might  be  ibllowed  by  a^ 
new  spring  and  summer,  he  believed  that  the  old 
life-tree  of  Catholicism,  which  in  fact  was  bat 
cambering  the  ground,  might  bloom  again  in  its 
old  beaaty.  The  thing  which  he  called  heresy 
was  the  lire  of  Alffifigfaty  GUxl,  which  no  politfc 
coBgregatleo  of  princes,  no  slate  macmoery, 
though  it  were  never  so  aetive,  coald  trample  oat ; 
end  aSrin  the  early  years  of  OhristiaDity,  the 
meanest  slave  who  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts 
for  his  presence  at  the  forbidden  mysteries  of  the 
Go^l,  saw  deeper,  in  the  divine  power  of  h)!» 
futh,  into  the  mture  even  of  thi^  earthly  world 
than  the  sage^  of  his  JmperidtperBecators,— so  a 
truer  political  prophet  than  Wolsey  wonid  have 
been  fonnd  is  the  most  ignorant  of  those  poor 
mea,  for  whom  bis  pdiee  was  tearching  in  the 
purlieos  of  London,  who  were  risking  death  and 
tortore  in  disseminating  the  pernicioos  volomes 
of  the  English  Testament'' 

tt  will  be  seen  from  this  magnificent  pae-' 
%B^  that  Mr.  Fi^oude  is  distinctly  a  rro 
testant.  He  is  one,  to  judge  from  his  book ; 
and  all  the  better  onei  becmuas  he  oan  sym* 
pathize  with  whatsoever  nobleness,  even 
with  whatsoever  mere  eonssrvatism,  existed 
in  the  OathoUe  party.  And  thet^ore,  l>e- 
cause  he  has  sympathies  which  are  not 
mursly  party  ones,  out  human  ones,  he  has 

Eiven  the  world,  in  these  two  volumes,  a 
istory  of  the  early  Re(braatk>n  altogether 
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^flbothig  jpr<mt  tht  sad  story  of  fhe  noble, 
though  mistaken  Carthusians,  and  to  make 
even  the  Nun  of  Kent  interesting,  because 
vmHj  womanly,  in  her  very  folly  and  deodt, 
has  enabled  him  likewise  to  shew  us  the 
hearts  of  the  eariy  martyrs  as  they  never 
have  been  shown  before.  His  sketch  of  the 
CSiristian  brothers,  and  his  little  true  ro- 
mance of  Anthony  Dalaber,  the  Oxford  stu- 
dent, are  gems  of  writing;  while  his  concep- 
tion of  Latimer,  on  whom  he  looks  as  tiie 
hero  of  the  movement,  and  afl  but  an  Eng- 
lish Luther,  is  as  worthy  of  Latimer  as  it 
is  of  himself.  Written  as  history  should 
be,  discriminBtingly,  patientiy,  and  yet  lov- 
fngiy  and  genially,  rejoicing  not  hi  evil,  but 
in  the  truth,  and  rejoicing  still  more  in 
goodness,  where  goodness  can  honestly  be 
found. 

To  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  elements 
in  the  English  Reformation,  Mr.  Fronde  de- 
votes a  large  portion  of  his  book.  We  shall 
not  enter  into  the  qoestions  which  he  dis-. 
cusses  Iherem.  Thait  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment is  a  ft)ragn  and  a  delicate  subject, 
fixwn  discussing  whicfe  a  Scotch  periodical 
may  be  excused.  North  Britain  had  a 
somewhat  different  problem  to  solve  from 
her  southern  sister,  and  solved  it  in  an  alto- 
gether difihrent  way:  but  this  we  must  say, 
that  the  &cts,  and  still  more,  the  State-Pa- 
pers, (especially  the  petition  of  the  Commons, 
as  contrasted  with  the  utterly  benighted  an- 
swer of  the  Bishops,)  whhm  Mr.  Froude 
gives,  are  such  as  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the 
method  on  which  the  English  part  of  the  Re- 
formation was  conducted,  and  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  both 
Henry  and  his  Parliament,  though  still  doc- 
trinal Romanists,  were  sound-headed  prac- 
tical Englishmen. 

This  result  is  of  the  same  kind  as  most  of 
those  at  which  Mr.  Froude  arrives.  They 
ferm  alu^ther  a  general  justification  of  our 
ancestors  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  if  not 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  htmsewT,  which  frees  Mr. 
FWrade  ftom  that  chaise  of  irreverence  to 
the  past  generations,  against  which  we  pro- 
tested in  the  b^mning  of  this  Article.  We 
hope  honestly  niat  he  may  be  as  successful 
In  nis  next  volumes  as  he  has  been  in  these, 
in  vindicating  the  worries  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Whaler  he  shall  Ail  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  he  has  altogether  succe^ed, 
hi  the  volumes  before  us,  his  book  marks  a 
new  ^>odi,  and,  we  trust,  a  healthier  and 
loftier  one,  in  English  history.  We  trust 
that  they  inaugurate  a  time  in  which  the 
deeds  of  our  foreikthera  shall  be  looked  on 
m  aacred  heirlooms ;  their  sins  as  our  shame, 
tMr  victories  as  bequests  to  us ;  when  men 
Aatt  have  sufficient  confidenoe  hi  those  to 


whom  they  owe  their  existence,  to  scSrutinlase 
faithfully  and  patiently  every  fact  concerning 
them,  with  a  proud  trust,  that  search  as  they 
may,  they  will  not  find  much  of  which  to  }m 
ashamed. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Froude  takes  a  view  of  Henry's 
diaracter,  not,  indeed,  new,  (for  it  is  the  ori- 
ginal one,)  but  obsolete  for  now  two  hundred 
years.  Let  k,  be  well  understood,  that  be 
makes  no  attempt  fhe  has  been  accused 
thereof)  to  white-wash  Henry :  ail  that  he 
does  is,  to  remote  as  far  as  he  can,  the  »•- 
deni  layeiv  ef  ^bladE-wath,'*  and  to  let  the 
man  himself^  lafr  or  fool,  be  seen.  For  the 
result  he  is  not  responsible :  it  depends  on 
facts ;  and  unless  Mr.  Froude  has  knowingly 
concealed  dots,  to  an  amount  of  which  even 
a  Lii^&rd  might  be  ashamed,  the  result  ia, 
that  Henry  tiio  Ei^th  was  aotualiy  very 
nauoh  the  man  which  he  appeared  to  be  to 
the  English  natkm  in  his  own  generation,  mA 
for  two  or  three  generations  after  his  death, 
— a  result  which  need  not  astonish  us,  if  we 
will  only  give  our  ancestors  credit  ^r  hav- 
ing, at  least,  as  much  common  sense  as  ouf- 
selvea,  and  belieire  (why  i^iould  we  not  1) 
that,  on  the  wide,  th^  tnsderstood  then- 
own  business  better  than  we  «re  likely  to  do. 

The  •*  bloated  tyrant,"  it  is  confessed,  con- 
trived, somehow  or  other,  to  be  popular 
enough.  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  the  reasons. 
He  was  not  bom  a  bloated  tyrant,  any  more 
than  Qneea  Elisabeth  (though  the  faot  is  net 
generally  known)  was  bom  a  wmoed  old 
woman.  He  was,  from  youth,  till  he  was 
long  pest  his  grand  oKmacteric,  a  very  hand- 
some, powerful,  and  active  man,  temperate 
in  his  habits,  good  humoured^  frank  apoi 
honest  in  his  speech,  (as  even  his  enemies 
are  forced  to  confess.)  He  seems  to  baf« 
been,  (as  his  portraits  prove  sufiioieivtiy,) 
for  good  and  for  evil,  a  thorough  John  Bull ; 
a  thorough  EngHshman ;  but  one  of  the  very 
highest  type. 

"  Had  he  died,**  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  previous  to 
the  first  agitation  of  the  divorce,  his  loss  would 
have  been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heaviest  misfor- 
times  which  had  ever  beftillen  this  country,  and 
he  wmUd  have  Ml  a  oaae  whieh  would  have  t^en 
its  pUoe  in  faislsry  by  the  side  ef  the  mack 
Prince,  or  the  Oonqticrer  of  AgiooooHt  iisfl  «a 
the  most  tryiqg  age,  with  his  charaoter  unlbvMed, 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  every  inclinatm 
and  married  by  his  ministers,  when  a  boy,  to  aa 
unattractive  woman,  far  his  senior,  he  had  Itv^ 
fbr  thirty-six  years  almost  without  Uame,  and 
lM)re  thrMgh  EnglM»l  the  reputstien  of  en  m 
right  and  virtMuskiagi    Matnie  had  hcsa  pieA- 

galto  hiaiefbsriwrestgifts. Of 

hu  iatellActnal  ability  we  are  not  Wt  te  Ji4i^ 

ftam  the  sospicious  panegyrics  of  his  cotenmora- 

1  ries.    His  State-Papers  and  letters  m«^  be  placed 

I  by  the  ^e  of  those  of  Wolsey,  or  of  Oromwefl, 
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ttdtlMgrlQitiioaABffbytlieeoBiptrii^  Though 
they  are  broadly  dinerent^  the  perception  i8  equal- 
1v  dear,  the  expression  eqaall^  powerful;  and 
they  breathe  throoghoat  an  irresisable  Tigoar  of 
-purpose.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  a  fine  musi- 
cal taste,  carefhlly  coltivated ;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
in  four  kngnages ;  and  his  knowknge  of  a  mnlti- 
tilde  of  sabje(^  with  which  his  Tersatile  ability 
made  him  conversant,  wonhl  have  formed  the  re- 
putation of  Buy  ordinarjr  man.  He  was  among 
the  best  physicians  of  his  age.  He  was  his  own 
engineer,  inventing  improvements  in  artillery,  and 
new  ooostmctions  in  shipbuilding ;  and  this  not 
with  the  condescending  incapacity  of  a  royal 
amateor,  bat  with  thorough  workmanlike  under- 
standing. His  reading  was  vast,  especially  in 
theok)^.  He  was  *  attentive,^  as  it  is  called,  <  to 
his  rehgious  duties,'  bebg  present  at  the  services 
in  chapd  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  unfailing 
regularity,  and  showing,  to  outward  appearance, 
a  real  sense  of  reli^ous  obligation  in  the  energy 
and  parity  of  his  bfe.  In  private  he  was  go<M- 
hnmoured  and  good-natured.  .  Ws  letters  to  his 
feoretaries,  though  never  undignified,  are  simple, 
easy,  and  imrestrained,  and  the  letters  written  by 
them  to  him  are  similarly  plain  and  businesslike, 
as  if  the  writers  knew  that  the  person  whom  they 
were  addressing  disliked  compliments,  and  chose 
to  be  treated  as  a  man.  He  seems  to  have  been 
always  kind,  always  considerate;  inquiring  into 
their  private  concerns,  with  genuine  interesti  and 
wiDDioff>a8a  eonseqnence,  their  sincere  and  un- 
affiscted  attachment  Asa  ruler,  he  had  been 
eminently  popular.  All  his  wars  had  been  suo- 
cenfhL    He  bad  the  spleodid  tastes  in  which  the 

English  people  most  delighted ; he 

had  more  than  once  been  tried  with  insurrection, 
wfaidi  he  had  soothed  down  without  bloodshed, 
and  extinguished  in  fi>rgiveness.  .  .  ,  .  , 
And  it  is  cotidn,  that  if  he  had  died  before  the 
divorce  was  mooted,  Henry  VXIL,  like  the  Bo- 
man  emperor  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  con- 
senm  omnium  dignus  imperii  nisi  imperasset, 
Would  have  been  considered,  by  posterity,  as  form- 
ed by  Providence  for  the  conduct  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  his  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  a 
perpetual  cahmity.*' 

Mr.  Froude  has,  of  coarse,  not  written 
Uiese  words  withoat  having  facts  whereby 
to  prove  them.  One  he  gives  in  an  import- 
ant note  oontaining  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  1515.  At 
least,  if  his  conclusions  be  correct,  we  most 
think  twice  ere  we  deny  his  assertion,  that 
**  the  man  best  able  of  idl  living  Englishmen, 
to  govern  England,  had  been  set  to  do  it  by 
the  oonditlons  of  his  birt^." 

**  We  are  bound,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says, 
^  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  his  past  career, 
and  be  careful  to  remember  it,  in  interpret- 
ing his  later  actions."  ^  The  true  defect  in 
his  moral  consUtution,  that  ^  kitense  and  im- 
Mfioiis  will,'  common  U>  all  jnrinoea  of  the 
Plantagenet  blood,  had  not  yet  been  tested." 
flM^  he  did,  in  his  later  years,  act  in  many 
ways  neither  wisely  or  well,  no  one 
iemm ;  that  this  conduct  did  not  alimiate 


the  haarls  <^his  soljecta,  fo  what  naedb  «z* 
planation;  and  Mr.  Froude's  opinions  on 
this  matter,  novel  as  they  are,  and  utterly 
(^>po8ed  to  that  of  the  standard  modem  his- 
torians, require  careful  examination.  Now 
we  are  not  inclined  to  debate  Henry  the 
Ei^th^s  character,  or  any  other  subject,  as 
between  Mr.  Froude,  and  an  author  of  the 
obscurantist  or  pseudo-conservative  school. 
Mr.  Froude  is  a  Liberal ;  and  so  are  we. 
We  wish  tQ  look  at  the  question  as  between 
Mr.  Froude  and  other  Liberals ;  and^  there- 
fore, of  course,  first,  as  between  Mr.  Froude 
and  Mr.  Hallam. 

Mr.  Hallam's  name  is  so  venerable,  and 
his  work  so  in4)ortant,  that,  to  set  ourselves 
up  as  judges  in  this,  (x  in  any  matter,  be* 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Froude,  would  be  mere 
impertinence :  but  speaking  merely  as  leanv 
ers,  we  hive  surely  a  rig^t  to  inquire,  why 
Mr.  Hallam  has  entered  on  the  whole  ques^ 
tion  of  Henry's  relations  to  his  Parliament 
with  a  prcefudieium  against  them ;  for  whicb 
Mr.  Froude  finds  no  ground  whatsoever  in 
fact.  All  acts  both  of  Henry  and  his  Parlia- 
ment are  to  be  taken  in  mahmpariem.  They 
were  not  Whigs,  certainly:  neither  were 
Socrates  and  Phiio,  nor  even  St.  Paul  and 
St  John.  They  may  have  been  honest  men, 
as  men  go,  or  they  may  not :  but  why  is 
there  to  be  a  feeling  against  them,  rather 
than  for  them  I  Why  isHenry  always  call- 
ed a  tyrant,  and  his  Parliament  servile? 
The  epithets  have  become  so  common  and 
unquestioned,  that  our  interrogation  may 
seem  startling.  Still  we  make  it.  Why 
was  Henry  a  tyrant?  That  maybe  true,, 
but  must  be  proved  by  facts.  Where  are 
they  ?  Is  the  mere.&ct  of  a  monarch's  ask- 
ing for  money  a  crime  in  him  and*  in  his 
ministers  1  The  quesUon  would  rather  seem 
to  be.  Were  the  monies  for  which  Henry 
asked  needed  or  not,  and  when  granted,  were 
Uiey  rightly  or  wrongly  appli^  1  And  on 
these  subjects  we  want  mucn  more  informs* 
ticm  than  we  obtain  from  Mr.  Hallam's  epi^ 
thets.  The  author  of  a  constitutional  history 
should  rise  above  epithets ;  or,  if  he  uses 
them,  should  corroborate  them  by  fiwits.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Hallam  be  as  fair  and  as  cau«. 
tious  in  accusing  Henry  and  Wolsey,  as  he 
would  be  in  accusing  Queen  Victoria  and 
Lord  Palmerston  ?  What  rights  allow  us  to> 
ask,  has  a  grave  constitutional  historian  to 
say,  that  ^  We  cannot,  indeed,  doubt,  that 
the  unshackled  and  despotic  oondition  of  bis 
friend,  Francis  L,  afibrded  a  nu>rtlfying  con- 
trast to  Henry  f  What  document  exists, 
in  whic^  Henry  is  represented  as  regretting 
that  he  is  the  king  of  a  free  people  ? — for 
such  Mr.  Hallam  confesses,  just  above,  Engr 
buid  was  held  to  be,  and  was  actually,  m 
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<coBpari«oD  of  Fraaae.  If  thedociiiMntdoes 
not  exist,  Mr.  Hallam  has  surely  stepped 
out  of  the  field  of  the  historian  into  tibat  of 
the  norelist,  d  la  Soott  or  Dumas.  The 
Parltament  sometimes  grants  Henry's  de- 
mands* sometimes  it  refuses  them,  and  he 
has  to  help  himself  by  other  means.  Why 
are  both  cases  to  be  interpreted  in  malam 
parUm  f  Why  is  the  Parliam^t's  granting 
to  be  always  a  proof  of  its  servility  ? — ^its 
refoaing,  always  a  proof  of  Henry 's  tyranny 
and  rapacity  1  Both  views  are  meteprcefu- 
dicia^  reasonable  perhaps,  and  possible :  bat 
why  is  AprcgjucUcium  of  the  opposite  kind  as 
rational  and  as  possible  ?  Wny  has  not  a 
historian  a  right  to  start,  as  Mr.  Froude  does, 
by  taking  for  granted,  that  both  parties  may 
have  been  on  the  whole  right ;  that  the  Par- 
Hamoit  granted  certain  sums,  because  Hairy 
was  right  in  asking  for  them ;  refused  others 
because  Henry  was  wrong;  even  that,  in 
some  cases,  Henry  may  have  been  right  in 
asking,  the  Parliament  wrong  in  remsing ; 
and  that  in  such  a  ease,  under  the  pressure 
uf  critical  times,  Henry  was  Ibrced  to  ffet, 
as  he  could,  the  money,  which  he  saw  uiat 
the  nadonal  cause  re<][uired  1  Let  it  be  as 
folks  wiU.  Let  Henry  be  sometimes  right, 
and  the  Parliament  sometimes  likewise ;  or 
the  Parliam^it  always  right,  or  Henry  al- 
ways right;  or  anything  else,  save  this 
strange  diseafled  theory,  that  both  must  have 
been  always  wrong,  and  that,  evidence  to 
that  eflbct  failing,  motives  must  be  insinuat- 
ed, or  openly  asserted,  from  the  writer's 
mere  imagination.  This  may  be  a  dream : 
but  it  is  as  easy  to  imagine  as  the  other,  and 
more  {feasant  also.  It  will  probably  be 
answered  (though  not  by  Mr.  Hallam  him* 
%lf)  by  a  sneer ;  "  You  do  not  seem  to  know 
much  of  the  world.  Sir.  So  would  Figaro 
and  60  Bias  have  said,  Sir ;  and  on  exactly 
the  same  grounds  as  you  do." 

Let  OS  examine  a  stock  instance  of  Henry's 
**  rapadty"  and  his  Parliament's  servility, 
oaoksly,  the  exactions  in  1524  and  1525,  and 
the  subsequent  "  release  of  the  king's  debts," 
which  a  late  writer, — in  a  Review  conducted 
by  University  men,  and  therefore,  one  would 
have  supposed,  superior  to  the  stale  and 
dangerous  habit  of  reviewing  one  book  by 
another,—- quoted  the  other  day,  second-hand, 
out  of  Hallam,  as  a  "  settler"  to  Mr.  Fronde's 
view  of  Henry  and  his  Parliaments  What 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  1  France  and  Scot- 
land had  attacked  England  in  1514.  The 
Scotch  were  beaten  at  Flodden.  The  French 
lost  Toomay  and  Therounne,  and,  when 
peace  was  made,  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war«  limes  changed,  and  the  egpmuiB 
W€r€motj^akU 
A  siaathur  wav  arose  ip  1524,  and  cost 
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F«n|^sBd  immense  sums.  A  laige  army 
was  mainUdned  on  the  Scotch  border,  an- 
other army  invaded  France ;  and  Wolsey, 
not  venturing  to  call  Parliament, — ^because 
he  was,  as  Pope's  legate,  liable  to  a  prae- 
munire, — ^raised  money  by  contributions 
and  benevolences,  which  were  levied,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  uniformly  and  equally, 
(save  that  they  weighed  more  heavily  on 
the  rich  than  on  the  poor,  if  that  be  a  fault,) 
and  differed  from  taxes  only  in  not  having 
received  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Doubt- 
less, this  was  not  the  best  way  of  raising 
money :  but  what  if,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, it  were  the  only  one  1  What  if,  too, 
on  the  whole,  the  money  so  raised  was 
really  given  willingly  by  the  nation  ?  The 
sequel  alone  could  decide  that. 

The  first  contribution  for  which  Wolscy 
asked  was  paid.  The  second  was  resisted, 
and  was  not  paid,  proving  thereby  that  the 
nation  need  not  pay  unless  it  chose.  The 
Court  gave  way ;  and  the  war  became  de- 
fensive only,  till  1525. 

Then  the  tide  turned.  The  danger,  then, 
was  not  fi'om  Francis,  but  from  the  Empe- 
ror. Francis  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia ; 
and  shortly  after,  Rome  was  sacked  by 
Bourb<Hi« 

The  effect  of  all  this  in  England  is  told  at 
lai^e  in  Mr.  Fronde's  second  chapter. 
Henry  became  bond  for  Francis's  ramsom, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Emperor.  He  spent 
500,000  crowns  more  in  paying  the  French 
army ;  and  in  the  terms  of  peace  made 
with  France,  a  sum-total  was  agreed  on  for 
the  whole  debt,  old  and  new,  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  an  annual  pension  of 
500,000  crowns  beside.  The  French  exche- 
quer, however,  still  remained  bankrupt,  and 
ag£an  the  money  was  not  paid. 

Parliament,  when  it  met  in  1529,  review- 
ed the  circumstances  of  the  expenditure,  and 
finding  it  idl  such  as  the  nation  on  the  whole 
approved,  legalized  th€  taxation  by  henevo- 
lenc€9^  retrospectiveh/  ;  and  this  is  the  whole 
mare's  nest  of  the  first  payment  of  Henry's 
debte ;  if  at  least,  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  the  release  of 
the  Kim's  Debts,  21  Hen.  VHI.  c.  24. 
"The  lung's  loving  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
tms  present  Parliament  assembled,  calling 
to  remembrance  the  inestimable  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  which  the  King's 
Hig&iess  hath  necessarily  been  compelled 
to  support  and  sustain  since  his  assumption 
to  his  <nrown,  estate,  and  dignity  royal,  as 
well  for  the  extinction  of  a  right  dangerous 
annd  damnable  sdiism,  sprung  in  the 
Church,  as  for  the  modifying  the  insatiable 
and   inordinate  ambition    of  than,    who. 
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wttfto  asking  to  tiie  monardiy  of  Ghristoii* 
dom,  did  put  universal  troubles  and  diri- 
sions  in  the  same,  intending,  if  thej  tuight, 
not  only  to  have  subdued  this  realm,  but 
also  all  the  rest,  unto  their  power  and  sub- 
ieetlon — for  resistaooe  whereof,  die  King's 
highness  was  compelled  to  nutryellous 
<^im^Q5 — ^both  fortfae  supportation  of  sundry 
armies  hj  sea  and  land,  and  klso  for  divers 
and  manifold  contribution  on  hand,  to  save 
and  keep  his  own  subjects  at  home  in 
rest  and  repose — ^which  hAth  been  so  politi- 
oally  handled,  that  when  the  most  part  of 
tSi  Christian  lands  have  been  invested  with 
cruel  wars,  the  great  Head  and  Prince  of 
the  world  [the  Pope !]  brought  into  captiv- 
ity, cities  and  towns  taken,  spoiled,  burnt, 
and  sacked — ^the  King's  said  subjects,  in  all 
this  time,  by  the  high  providence  and  poli- 
tic means  of  his  Grace,  have  been  never- 
theless preserved,  defended,  and  maintained 
from  all  these  inoonvenients,  dsc. 

*'  Gmsidering,  furthermore,  that  his  High- 
ness, in  and  about  the  premises,  hath  been  fain 
to  employ  not  only  all  sudi  sums  of  money 
as  hadi  risen  and  grown  by  contributions 
made  unto  his  Grace  by  his  loving  subjects 
-^ut  also,  over  and  above  the  same,  sundry 
other  notable  and  excellent  sums  of  his  own 
ty^easure  and  yeairiy  revenues,  among  which 
manifold  great  sums  so  employed,  his  High- 
ness, also,  as  is  notoriously  known,  and  as 
<Cf>l&  evidently  appear  by  &ie  aocounts  or 
THB  SAMS,  hoik  to  Hhot  uss^  and  none  other, 
amwerted  aU  such  money  us  by  any  of  his 
subjects  heUk  been  advanced  to  his  &race  by 
way  ofprest  or  loan,  either  particularly,  or 
by  any  taxation  made  of  the  same — ^being 
tilings  BO  well  collocate  and  bestowed,  see- 
ing the  said  high  and  great  fruits  and  effects 
thereof  insured  to  the  surety  and  commodity 
and  tranquillity  of  this  realm— of  ow  mind 
and  consent,  do  freely,  absolutely,  give  and 
grant  to  the  King's  Highness  all  and  every 
»«m  or  sums  of  money,"  6sc, 

The  second  release  of  the  Kill's  debts,  in 
1544,  is  very  similar.  The  King's  debts 
and  necessities  were  really,  when  we  come 
to  examine  tliem,  those  of  the  nation :  in 
108-40  England  was  put  in  a  thorough 
state  of  d^ence  from  end  to  end.  Fortress- 
es were  built  along  the  Scottish  border,  and 
all  along  l^e  coast  opposite  France  and 
Flimders.  The  people  were  drilled  and 
armed,  the  fleet  equipped ;  and  the  nation, 
for  the  time,  became  one  great  army.  And 
nothmg  but  thb,  as  may  be  proved  by  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  saved  the 
•wmtry  from  invasion.  Here  were  enor- 
mous  necessary  expenses  which  must  be 
met. 

In  1548,  a  million  crowds  wwe  ta  hsYe 


been  paid  by  Frands  the  First,  as  part  of 
his  old  debt.  And  it  was  not  paid,  but,  on 
the  oontrary,  Henry  had  to  go  to  war  for  it. 
The  nation  aj^in  relinquished  their  dairn^ 
and  allowed  Henry  to  raise  another  benevo- 
lence in  1545,  eonceming  which  Mr.  Hsllam 
tells  us  a  great  deal,  but  not  one  word  of 
the  political  circumstances  which  led  to  ii 
or  to  the  release,  keeping  his  sympathies 
and  his  paper  for  the  sorrows  of  refractorv 
Alderman  Reed,  who,  refusmg  (alone  of  all 
the  citizens)  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
troops  on  the  Sootch  border  or  elsewhere, 
was  sent  down,  by  a  sort  of  rough  justice, 
to  serve  on  the  Scotch  border  himself,  and 
judge  of  the  "  perils  of  Uie  nation*  with  his 
own  eyes ;  and  being  (one  is  pleased  to  say) 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Soots,  had  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  as  ransom  than  lie  would 
have  paid  as  benevolence. 

But  to  return.  What  proof  is  tjiere  in  all 
t^is,  of  that  servility  which  most  histo- 
rians, and  Mr.  Hallam  among  the  rest,  are 
wont  to  attribute  to  Henry's  Pari  laments  t 
What  feeling  appears  on  the  &ce  of  this 
document,  which  we  have  given  and  quoted, 
but  one  honourable  to  the  nation!  Through 
the  falsehood  of  a  foreign  nation,  die  King 
is  unable  to  perform  his  engagements  to  the 
people.  Is  not  the  just  and  generous  course 
in  such  a  case,  to  release  him  from  those  en- 
gagem^ts?  Does  this  preamble,  does  a 
single  fact  of  t^e  case,  justify  historians  in 
talking  of  these  "king's  debts"  in  jurtthe 
same  tone  as  that  in  which  they  would  have 
spoken  of  George  the  Fourth's  or  the  Duke 
of  York's^  asif  (^  King  had  squandered 
the  money  on  private  pleasures  ?  Perhaps 
most  people  who  write  small  histories,  be- 
lieve that  this  really  was  the  case.  They 
certainly  would  gather  no  other  impression 
from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hallam.  No  doubt, 
the  act  must  have  been  burdensome  on  some 
people.  Many,  we  are  told,  had  bequeath- 
ed their  promissory  notes  to  their  children, 
used  their  reversionary  interest  in  the  loan  in 
many  ways ;  and  these,  of  course,  Mt  the 
change  very  heavily.  No  doubt :  but  why 
have  we  not  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  Par- 
liament were  aware  of  that  fact ;  but  diose  it 
m  the  less  of  the  two  evils  1  The  King  had 
spent  the  money ;  he  was  umtble  to  recover 
it  from  Francis,  could  only  refund  it  by 
raasing  some  fresh  tax  or  benevolence ;  and 
why  may  not  the  Pariiament  have  consider- 
ed the  release  of  old  taxes  likely  to  off^d 
fewer  people  than  (he  imposition  of  new- 
ones  1  ft  is,  certainly,  an  ugly  thing  to 
break  pnUio  fsMi ;  but  to  prove  that  pub- 
Ke  hsik  was  brobm,  ytt  most  prove  lluit 
Henry  compelled  the  Parliamoit  to  release 
him;  ifdMaetwasof  Hieirowft  frm  will, 
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B»  pwhlit  Mtii  wis.  brokefiy  fov  tlMrjr  uraro 
thd  TOfrtMHtMlvM  of  the  natioa,  and 
tlnroi]^  dMH^  tlM  natioD  forgayo  ils  own 
debt.  And  iriiat  evidetioe  have  we  that 
tliey  dii  a»t  RfffeMbt  the  iiatioft,  ai^  that 
o»  tin  whole,  we  muat  suppoee,  m  we 
shcwAd  it  tketeaae  ol  any  other  smu,  that 
they  beat  Itiiew  &eir  own  busineaat  May 
we  Bot  afipl J  to  this  ease,  and  to  oth«ra, 
jwiiWii  imf<«irfii^  the  argument  whidi  Mr. 
Ynmde  i»ee  se  boldly  and  well  ki  the  cade 
of  iMie  Boleyn's  trial— ''2%«  Ih^UA^  no- 
A$m  tffaav  om  wM  m    .    .    .    dederw$Ju9i- 


Certakily  it  does :  bst  it  is  a  dmgreeabie 
teben  of  tbe  method  oft  which  we  hamebeen 
secwtttmed  to  wrke  the  history  of  our  own 
ibrafiiAbera,  that  Mr.  Frou^  should  find  it 
iwoessftry  to  state  formally  so  very  dmple 
a  tntk 

Wbatptoo^  we  ask  again,  is  tfaeae  that 
tkis  •id  padiameiit  was  '' servile  T  Had 
Ifast  bson  sos  Wolssy  would  not  have  been 
afeaid  t*  sonmon  it  The  ^c>eoifio  reason 
fer  Bot  sumBaomng  a  Parliament  for  six 
yeaors  aftw  that  of  15d4,  was,  that  they 
wisrernot  servile;  %hs^  when  (here  we  are 
sylhig  Mr.  HaUam,  and  not  Mr.  Froude) 
Wokey  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
wWh  ft  great  train,  ssenuni^y  for  the  fmr- 
f«se  or  mdittdalkm,  they  ^^  made  no  other 
answer  to  his  harangues,  than  it  was  their 
usage  to  dsbaie  only  among  themselves." 
Q»  debates  on  this  ooeasion  lasted  fifteen 
or  SKlestt  days,  during  whieh,  says  an  eye- 
wkasss,  ^  t^ore  has  been  the  greatest  and 
Kffest  held  in  the  Lower  House, '  the  matter 
ddbated  and  beaten;'  sueh  hold  that  the 
House  was  like  to  have  been  dissevered ;" 
IB  a  wovdy  hard  fifing  (and  why  not  hon- 
est fighting  ?)  between  the  court  party  and 
tie  opposition,  *^  which  ended,"  says  Mr. 
Haiiam,  "  in  the  eourt  party  obtaining,  with 
die  wfmoat  diffieolty,  a  grant  mwsh  inferiw 
t»llte  Cardinal's  original  reqidnition."  What 
taidsn  of  servdity  is  here? 

And  is  it  reasonable  to  snj^pose,  that  i^er 
Woissy  was  eon^usred,  and  a  eomparatively 
papalar  ministry  had  sueceeded,  and  that 
msneraUa  ParMamenl  of  15^^  (whidi  Mr. 
Jhomim,  nof^nn^nitly,  thinks  m^re  meiaora^ 
hlft  than  tba  Long  PorliameiB  itself)  b^^ 
its gyeat  work  with  ahigh  hand,  backed  not 
^  f  tbs  KibfL  but  by  the  publie 
the  nu90i^  of  England,  their 
^ase  likely  to  have  been  more  s 
vMe  Ain  beibval  If  they  resisted  the 
Kag  wkeii  Ibey  disagreed  witk  him,  are 
tlwy  toks  assussd  of  servility  because  Ikey 
worked  with  him  when  they  agtesd  witk 
hkaf  IssK  apposition  akMiir*  in  the  ngkt; 
always  m  the  wraag.?  U 


itan  oCmeaagainsttke  poopie  to  agree  with 
a  monafok,  even  wIm^  be  agrees  witii  the 
pec^  himself?  Sim^  as  &ese  questions 
are,  one  moat  really  stop  to  ask  th^. 

No  doubt,  paiM  were  elben  taken  to  se- 
cure elections  favonable  to  UieGrovemment. 
Are  none  t^en  now  ?  Are  sot  more  taken 
now  1  Will  any  historian  shew  us  the  doc- 
um«nts.which  prove  the  existeneS,  in  the  six* 
tssnih  century,  of  Belcnrm  Qub,  Carlton  Clnb, 
wUppers^in  and  nominees^  governmental  and 
opposition,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  beaatifol 
machinery  which  protects  our  Beibrmed 
Parliament  from  the  evil  iofiuenees  of  bri^ 
ry  sad  corruption  1  Pah ! — ^We  have  mxme- 
what  too  much  glass  in  our  modem  Hoose, 
to  alibsd  to  throw  stones  at  our  fi>reiathers' 
old  St.  Stephen's.  At  the  worst,  what  was 
dona  then  but  ikal  without  which  it  is  said  to 
be  impossible  to  eatry  on  a  govemm>«ait  now  ? 
Take  an.instaaes  fiK>m  the  Parliament  of 
153^  one  in  which  there  is  no  dotibt  Gov- 
ernment influence  was  used,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent as  mnch  as  poasiUe  the  return  of  men^ 
bars  finrouraUe  to  the  cleigy — for  the  good 
reason,  that  the  ^«rgy  wete  no  doubt  on 
their  own  aide  intiimdatiBg  voters  by  ai^ 
those  terrors  of  the  aassan  woiid,  whi^  had 
so  long  been  to  them  a'Seurce  of  boun^ess 
profit  and  power. 

Cromwell  writes  to  the  King  to  say  that 
lie  has  secured  a  seat  for  a  certain  Sir  Rich- 
ard Morrison,  but  for  what  pmpose  1  As 
one  who  no  doubt  *'  should  be  ready  t^  a?^ 
swer  and  take  up  suck  as  should  craek 
or  fiiee  with  literature  of  learning,  if  any 
swk  should  be."  There  was,  &en,  free  dis- 
cussion ;  they  expected  clever  and  learned 
speakers  in  the  opposition,  and  on  subjects  of 
the  deepest  import,  not  merely  political  bi»t 
^Mritud  ^  and  the  Oovemmentnecded  men 
to  answer  such*  What  more  natural,  than 
that  so  close  on  the  ^  pilgrimage  of  grace,' 
and  in  the  midst  of  so  great  dangers,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  Government  should 
have  done  their  best  Do  secure  a  well-dis- 
posed House,  (one  would  like  to  know  when 
they  wonld  not  ?)  but  surely  the  very  effort, 
(conlessedly  exosptkmal)  and  the  aeknow- 
lodged  difficulty,  prove  that  ParfiasMnt  w«m 
ao  mere  **  registrass  of  edictSb'* 

But  tiie  strongest  argament  agaiast  the 
tyranny  of  the  ^udfXrs,  and  espeeiaUy  of 
Henry  VIIL,  in  his «"  benevelenoes;"  is  de* 
rived  firom  the  state  of  the  V90jA»  them- 
sdves*  If  disss  bsnevdeMSs  bad  been  real- 
ly ui^>opalar^  tk^  Would  Mit  have  been 
paid.  In  one  ease,  wn  have  seen,  a  benevo* 
lenee  was  not  aaU  km  that  very  reaion. 
For  the  mathoA  of  tha  Tudor  s^veteigDS, 
Uka  that  of  their  psedesetsorsywas  the  very 
opposite  t/0  thaki^tyraati,  in  ^rmy  agaand 
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country.  The  first  act  of  a  tyrant  has  al- 
ways been  to  disarm  the  people,  and  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  a  standing  army. 
Hie  Tudor  method  was,  as  Mr.  Froude 
shews  us  by  many  interesting  &cts,  to  keep 
the  people  armed  and  drilled  even  to  com- 
pel them  to  learn  the  use  of  weapons. 
Throughout  England  spread  one  vast  mil- 
itary organftation,  which  made  eyeiy  adult 
a  soldier,  and  enabled  him  to  find,  at  a  day's 
notice,  his  commanding  officer,  landlord, 
sheriff,  or  lieutenant  of  the  county ;  so  liiat, 
as  a  foreign  ambassador  of  the  time  remarks 
with  astonishment,  (we  quote  from  memory,) 
^*  England  is  the  strongest  nation  on  earth, 
for  though  the  King  has  not  a  single  merce- 
nary soldier,  he  can  raise  in  three  days  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men." 

And  of  what  temper  those  men  were  is 
well  known  enough.  Mr.  Froude  calls  them 
(and  we  beg  leave  to  endorse,  without  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Froude's  opinion,)  "  A  sturdy 
high-hearted  race,  sound  in  body,  and  fierce 
in  spirit,  and  fUmished  with  thews  and 
sinews,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  those 
'great  shins  of  bee^'  their  common  diet, 
were  the  wonder  of  the  age."  **  What  com- 
yn  foike  in  all  this  world,"  says  a  state-paper 
in  1616, "  may  compare  with  the  comyns  of 
England  in  riches,  freedom,  liberty,  welfare, 
and  all  prosperity  1  What  comyn  follce  is 
so  mighty,  so  strong  in  the  felde,  as  the 
comyns  of  fkigland  ?  '  In  stories  of  authen- 
tic actions  under  Henry  VIIL,  (and  we  will 
add,  under  Elizabeth  likewise,)  where  the 
accuracy  of  the  account  is  undeniable,  no 
disparity  of  force  made  Englishmen  shrink 
from  enemies  whenever  thev  could  meet 
them.  Again  and  again  a  tew  thousands 
of  them  carried  dismay  into  the  heart  of 
France.  Four  hundred  adventurers,  vaga- 
bond apprentices  of  London,  who  formed  a 
volunteer  corps  in  the  Gtdais  garrison,  were 
for  years  (Hall  says)  the  terror  of  Norman- 
dy. In  the  very  frolic  of  conscious  power 
they  fought  and  plundered,  without  pay, 
wiUiout  reward,  save  what  they  could  win 
for  themselves ;  and  when  they  fell  at  last, 
they  fell  only  when  surrounded  by  six  times 
^ir  number,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  in  care- 
less desperation.  Invariably,  by  friend  and 
fbe  alike,  the  English  are  described  as  the 
fiercest  j>eople  in  all  Europe,  (English  wild 
beasts,  Benvenuto  Cellini  calls  them ;)  and 
this  great  physical  power  they  owed  to  the 
profuse  alnmdanoe  in  which  they  lived,  to 
the  soldier's  taraining,  in  which  every  one  of 
them  was  bred  fh>m  childhood. 

Mr.  Froude's  novel  assertion  about  pro- 
fhse  abundance  must  be  wmghed  bf*  those 
who  have  read  his  invaloaUe  introdttetory 
diapter.    But  we  must  ask  ait  oooe,  how  was 


it  possible  to  levy  on  sudi  a  populace  a  tax 
whidi  they  were  determined  not  to  pay, 
and  felt  that  they  were  not  boond  to  pay 
either  in  law  or  justice?  Conceive  Lord 
Palmerston's  sending  down  to  demand  a 
'^  benevolence "  from  the  army  at  Alder- 
shot,  b^iinning  with  the  General  in  com- 
mand,  and  descending  to  the  privates. . . . 
What  would  be  the  consequences  1  Ugly 
enough :  but  gentle  in  comparison  with  those 
of  any  attempt  to  exact  a  really  unpopular 
tax  from  a  nation  of  well-armed  Englismen, 
unless  they,  on  the  whole,  thought  t^  tax  fit 
to  be  paid.  They  would  grumble,  of  course, 
whether  they  intended  to  pay  or  not — for 
were  they  not  Englishmen,  our  own  flesh 
and  blood? — and  grumble  all  the  more  in 
person,  because  they  had  no  press  to  ffrum- 
ble  for  them :  but  what  is  there  in  the  M.P.'s 
letter  to  Lord  Surrey,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  pt  26,  or  in  the  more  pointed  letter  of 
Warham's,  two  pages  on,  which  we  do  not 
see  lying  on  our  bi^akfast  tables  in  half  the 
newspapers  every  week  ?  Poor,  pedantic, 
obstructive,  old  Warham,  himself  very  angty 
at  so  mudi  being  asked  of  his  brother  cler- 
gymen, and  at  their  being  sworn  as  to  the 
value  of  their  goods,  (so  like  are  old  times 
to  new  ones ;)  and  being,  on  the  whole,  of 
opinion,  that  the  world  (the  Church  included) 
is  going  to  the  devil,  says,  that  as  he  has 
been  "showed  in  a  secret  manner  of  his 
friends,  the  people  sore  grudgeth  and  mor- 
mureth,  and  speaketh  cursedly  among  them- 
selves, as  &r  as  they  dare,  saying  tmi  diey 
shall  never  have  rest  of  payments  as  long  as 
some  liveth,  and  that  they  had  better  die 
than  be  thus  continually  handed,  reckoning 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  as  de- 
spoulit,  and  not  greatly  caring  what  they  do, 
or  what  becomes  of  them." 

Very  dreadful  —  if  true ;  which  last  point 
depends  very  much  upon  who  Warham 
was.  Now,  on  reading  Mr.  Froude's,  or 
any  other  good  history,  we  shall  find  ti&at 
Warham  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
party  (which  will  always  have  its  antitype 
m  England)  represented  now  by  BlaekmkxTs 
Magaxine^  the  Standard^  and  the  Morning 
Herald.  Have  we,  too,  not  heard  witiiin 
the  last  sev^i  years,  similar  proj^edas  €i 
desolation,  mourning,  and  woe — of  the 
Church  totteri]^  on  the  vei^  of  ruin,  the 
peasantry  starving  undw  £•  horrors  of 
me-trade,  noble  uunilies  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  b^pgary  by  double  incom64ax? 
Even  sudi  a  prophet  seems  Warham  to 
have  been«— of  all  people  in  that  day,  one 
<^  the  last  w)iom  one  would  have  asked  for 
anopimoiL 

Poor  old  Wavham,  however,  was  not  S9 
fiu*  wrong  in  this  partieidar  case;  ftr  fthe 
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**  despouHt  **  slaves  of  Suffolk,  not  content 
-wjth  grumbling,  rose  up  with  sword  and 
bow,  and  vowed  that  they  would  not  pay. 
TiVhereon  the  bloated  tyrant  sent  his  prae- 
torians, and  enioFced  payment  by  scourge 
and  thumbscrew  ?  Not  in  die  least.  They 
would  not  pay ;  and,  therefore,  being  free 
men,  nobody  could  make  them  pay ;  and 
although  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Norfolk,  from  twenty  pounds  (i.e.,  £200  of 
our  money)  upward,  (the  tax  was  not  levied 
on  men  of  less  substance,)  tiiere  were  not 
twenty  but  what  had  consented;  andtlunigh 
there  was  ^  great  likelihood  that  this  grant 
should  be  much  more  than  the  loan  was," 
{the  "  salt  tears  "  shed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Norfolk  proceeding,  says  expressly  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  "  only  from  doubt  how  to  find 
money  to  content  the  king's  Highness,")  the 
king  and  Wolsey  gave  way  frankly  and  at 
once,  and  the  contribution  is  remitted,  al- 
though the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
writing  to  Wolsey,  treat  the  insurrection 
lightly,  and  seem  to  object  to  the  remission 
as  needless. 

From  all  which  &cts  (they  are  Mr. 
Hallam's,  not  Mr.  Froude's)  we  can  deduce 
not  tyranny,  but  l^ty,  good  sense,  and  the 
frank  withdrawal  ftx)m  a  wrong  position,  as 
«oon  as  the  unwiUingness  of  the  people 
proved  it  to  be  a  wrong  one. 

This  instance  is  well  brought  forward 
(though  Only  in  a  line  or  two  by  Mr. 
Fronde)  as  one  among  many  proofs  l£at  the 
working-dasses  in  Henry  the  EighUi's  time 
^enjoyed  an  abundance  &r  beyond  that 
which  in  general  fells  to  the  lot  of  that 
order  in  long-settled  countries,  incomparably 
beyond  what  the  same  class  were  enjoying 
at  that  very  time  in  Germany  or  France. 
Tlie  laws  secured  them ;  and  that  the  laws 
were  put  in  force,  we  have  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  sncoessive  acts  of  the  l^islature, 
justifying  the  general  policy  by  its  success ; 
and  we  have  also  the  Indirect  evidence  of 
the  contented  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  at  a  time  when,  if  they  had  been 
discontented,  they  held  in  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  asserting  what  the  law  admow- 
ledged  to  be  their  right.  The  Government" 
^as  we  have  just  shewn  at  lengtii)  "  had  no 
power  to  compel  Jnjustiee*  ....  If  the 
peasantry  had  been  stdTering  under  any  real 
grievances,  we  should  have  heard  oi  them 
when  the  rdigtous  rebellions  fhmlBhed  so 
&ir  an  opportunity  to  press  them  fbrward. 
Complaint  was  loud  enough,  when  oom- 
plaint  was  just,  under  the  Somttvet  Protee- 
borate.'' 

Sucb  broad  fects  as  these  (for  feeto  they 
«re)  ought  to  make  tn  pause  ere  we  boast 
«f  tile  greater  lib^ty  eqoyed  by  Bn^^liah. 


men  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with 
the  tyranny  of  Tudor  times.  Thank  God, 
l^ere  is  no  lack  of  that  blessing  now ;  but 
was  there  any  real  lade  of  it  then?  Cer- 
tainly, the  outward  notes  of  a  tyranny  exist 
now  in  &r  greater  ccmipleteness  tiian  then. 
A  standing  army,  a  Grov^nment  police, 
ministries  who  l>ear  no  love  to  a  militia, 
and  would  oonsider  the  compulsory  arming 
and  drilling  of  the  people  as  a  dangerous 
insanity,  do  not  look  at  first  sight  as  much 
like  ^free  institutk>ns "  as  a  Government 
which,  though  again  and  acain  in  danger  not 
merely  of  rebellion,  but  of  internecine  wars 
of  succession,  so  trusted  the  people,  as  to 
force  wei^Kms  into  their  hands  from  boy- 
hood. Let  us  not  be  mistaken ;  we  are  no 
hankerers  after  retrogression ;  the  present 
system  works  very  well ;  let  it  be ;  all  that 
we  say  is,  that  the  imputation  of  despotic 
institutions  lies,  jprtmd  fade^  rather  against 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  than  against 
that  of  King  Henry  die  Eighth.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  so  in  feet.  Many  modem 
methods,  which  are  despotic  in  appearance^ 
are  not  so  in  practice.  Let  us  *  believe 
that  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  sixteendi 
century.  Our  governors  now  understand 
their  own  business  best,  and  make  a  very 
feir  compromise  between  discipline  and 
freedom.  Let  us  believe  that  the  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century  did  so  likewise.  All 
we  ask  is,  that  our  forefethers  should  be 
judged  as  we  wish  to  be  judged  ourselves, 
"  not  according  to  outward  appearance,  but 
with  righteous  judgment." 

Mr.  Froude  finds  the  cause  of  this  general 
contentment  and  loyalty  of  the  masses,  in 
the  extreme  care  which  the  government 
took  of  thieir  well-being.  Ilie  introductory 
chapter,  in  which  he  proves  to  his  own 
satisfection  the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  is 
well  worth  the  study  of  our  political 
economists.  The  fects  which  he  brings 
seem  certainly  overwhelming ;  of  course, 
they  can  only  be  met  by  counter-facts ;  and 
our  knowle^e  does  not  enable  us  either  to 
corroborate  or  refute  his  statements.  The 
chief  ai^ument  used  against  them  seems  to 
us,  at  least  to  shew,  that  for  some  cause  or 
other,  the  working-classes  were  prosperous 
enough.  It  is  said  the  Acts  of  JParlia- 
ment  regulating  wages  do  not  fix  the 
minimum  of  wages,  but  the  maximum. 
They  are  not  inte^M  to  defend  flie  emidoy- 
ed  against  the  employer,  but  the  employer 
agmnst  the  employed,  in  a  defective  state  of 
the  labour  market,  when  the  workmen,  by 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  were  enabled 
to  make  extravagant  demand.  Let  this  be 
the  ease,  (we  do  not  say  XbaA  it  is  so,)  what 
is  it  but  a  tokan  <^  proaperi^  amoog  Hia 
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^wtorki%4lwM»1  A  laboiiy  miriret  00  tiua 
tlut  workmen  can  demand  tfacir  omtk  price 
fJMT  their  Isbotnrvtail  Parlisme&i  is  eempelM 
to  luring  them  to  rewon,  i»  smr^ly  a  tana  of 
proapeetty  to  the-  employed,  —  a  time  of 
fidlvcurk  and  high  wagaa;  of  £iiil  flCDuaeh&y 
ittdfaied  from  "f^j  prosperity  to  ^^^mx  fimt 
and  kick."  If^  howaM^er,  any  ieaniad  ata- 
tiatfaiin  ahoiiUl  ha  ahk  to  ad¥aiieas.o»  the 
opi>eaite  8id&  of  the  qnestkM),  eaoagh  to 
waaken  some  of  Mr.  Frouda'a  condnsMBs, 
he  must  atiU,  if  ha  baa  jaatmae,  do  honour 
ta  the  Boble  morality  of  this  meat  atrikiag 
chapter,  oottdttd  aa  it  is  in.  a»  jpatlect 
English  aa  we  have  ever  had  the  debdnt  of 
reading.  We  ^lall  leave,  thaa,  the  batDe 
^  £Mte  to  be  £>tt^  out  by  statbtddana, 
ahraya  asking  Mr.  f'roude^s  readeratohaar 
in  mind,  that  though  other  facts  may  be 
trae^  yet  his  &cta  are  no  less  tme  likawiae, 
mA  shall  quote  at  length,  both  aa  a  apeaamen 
«f  hia  manner  and  of  his  matter,  the  laat 
three  pages  of  this  introducU^  chapter^  in 
wUch,  atW  speaking  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  vagranay,  and  shewing  how^y 
were  excused  by  the  organiaation  whidi 
ftMnd  employment  for  every  able-bodied 
le  ^oea  on  to  say,  — 


*  It  was,  tbereforei  the  expressed  coDyiction  of 
the  Eogliph  Dation,  that  it  was  better  fbr  a  man 
act  to  Hye  at  aH  tbati  to  Kve  a  profitless  and 
worthlees  lifh.  The  vagabond  was  a  sore  qpot 
apoo  the  coinssanwealth,  to  be  heakd  hj  whole- 
soiae  discipline  if  the  gaagrene  was  Bot  iaoarable ; 
to  be  cat  away  with  the  koifer  if  the  milder  tieatp 
ment  of  the  cart- whip  failed  to  be  of  profit. 
^  '*  A  measare  so  extreme  in  its  severity  was 
partfy  dictated  by  policy.  The  state  of  the  conn 
try  was  critical ;  and  the  danger  ftom  qnestionable 
persons  trayereiog  it  uaazanihied  and  aacoDtrelted 
was  greater  than  at  ordioary  tlnws.  Bst  in 
point  af  jastiee  as  well  as  oi  pradaace^  it  bar- 
moniaed  with  the  iron  temper  of  the  a^s,  and  it 
answered  well  for  the  ffovamment  of  a  fierce  and 
powerful  neople,  in  whose  hearts  lay  an  intense 
hatred  or  rascality,  and  among  whom  no  one 
coald  have  lapsed  into  evil  coorses  except  by 
deliberate  prefereaee  fbr  them.  The  moral  sioew 
of  the  BagUsh  mast  ha?a  been  stmig  Meed 
when  it  admitted  of  saeh  stringeal'bractiig ;  b«t« 
an  the  whole,  thev  ware  ruled  as  thap  preibrred 
to  be  ruled ;  and  if  wisdom  can  be  tested  by 
socceas,  the  manner  in  which  they  passed  the 
great  crisis  of  the  Reformation  Is  the  best  jostifi- 
cation  of  their  prinees.  The  era  was  great 
throoghoat  Eovope.  The  Italians  of  the  age  of 
Mlflhasl  Aagela;  the  %iaiafds  who  were  the 
aaalaaipagBiiaa  of  OavlM;  the  Clri—w  ii4e 
shook  efi'lbe  Pope  at  the  call  aflAtber;  and  the 
qilendid  chivalry  ef  Francis  I.  of  France,  were  bo 
common  men.  But  they  were  aH  brooght  face  to 
face  with  the  some  trials,  and  none  met  them  as 
the  Bogllsh  met  them.  The  Eoclish  alone  never 
lesttheif  setfposscssioa,  and  if  Aey  awed  some- 
ta  iRWiaa  in  their  mifii  fi«a  aaaiahy, 


iSimj  a«ed  more  Ue  the  Strang  hud 
purpose  of  their  mlers. 
^  To  condade  this  diapter,  then.  * 

<*In  the  brief  review  of  the  system  under  w^ch 
Engfamd  was  governed,  we  have  seen  a  state  of 
things  in  which  1^  principles  ef  pdttieai 
economy  wen,  coascioaBly  or  uneoasdaasly,  can- 
tradlctea ;  wbne  aa  attempt,  mere  or  less  soc- 
eeasful,  waa  auda  to  bring  the  pradmtien  and 
distributkm  of  wealth  nndar  the  moral  raid  af 
right  or  wroi« ;  and  where  those  kwa  of  sapply 
aM  demand,  which  we  are  now  taught  to  regard  as 
imnratable  ordinances  of  nature,  were  aMorbed 
or  superseded  by  a  hMnr  code.  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  that  1  asu  net  holding  up  the  six> 
teenth  oeatorv  as  a  BMdsl  wUeh  the  maetBeatfa 
mi§^  safely  nfiow.  The  population  has  beaane 
too  lar^  Mid  employmeat  too  Gomf^icated  and 
fluctuating,  to  admit  of  such  control ;  while,  ia 
delkult  of  control,  the  relapse  upon  seliinterestas 
the  ene  motive  principle  is  certain  to  ensue,  and, 
when  it  ensues,  is  absolute  in  its  operations.  Ba£ 
as,  even  wilh  ns,  these  so-calM  ordinances  of 
nature  in  time  of  war  eonssnt  to  he  suspended,  aad 
dntyto  his  eoantry  becomea  wtth  every  good 
citi»n  a  higher  motive  of  action  than  the  ema- 
tages  which  he  nmy  gain  in  an  enemy's  market; 
so  it  is  not  uocheering  to  look  bade  upon  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  in  a  normal  condition  of 
militancy  against  social  injustice, — when  the 
Govenmenl  was  enabled  l^  happy  drenmstaaees 
to  panne  into  detail  a  ringle  and  sertoas  aim  a( 
the  wdlbaing-^wsUbeiflg  in  its  wideit  aenae—* 
of  all  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Then 
were  great  difficulties  and  drawba^  at  that  tisM 
as  well  as  this.  Of  liberty,  in  the  modemsease  of 
the  word,  —  of  the  supposed  right  of  every  man 
'  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,*  or  with  himsell^ 
there  wis  no  idea.  To  the  question,  if  ever  it 
waa  askcd,'May  I  notdewhat  I  wiH  with  myown  t' 
tbeve  waa  the  brief  answer,  '  No  man  may  do 
what  ia  wrongs  either  with  what  ia  his  own,  er 
with  what  is  another'a'  Predoceta,  too^  who 
were  not  permitted  to  drive  down  their  work- 


men's wages  by  competition,  could  not  sell  their 
goods  as  cheaply  as  they  mi^^t  have  done,  and 
the  consumer  paid  Ibr  the  hw  in  an  advance  of 
price;  bat  the  burden,  though  It  fell  heavily  on 
the  fish,.  lightiytOQchad  the  pear;  and  the  rieh 
consented  obecnhlly  to  a  tax  which  iaaared  the 
loyalty  of  the  people.  The  workiog-mao  of 
modern  times  ho^  bought  the  extension  of  his 
liberty  at  the  price  of  his  material  comfort  The 
higher  daases  have  gained  in  wealth  what  they 
ha^  lost  in  power.  It  is  not  fbr  the  historian  to 
balaaee  adfaotagea    His  duty  k  with  the  fects.** 

Onr  fbreftdMTt,  then,  ware  not  free,  if 
we  attach  to  that  word  the  meaning  which 
our  Tranaatlantio  brothers  aeem  incTined  to 
give  to  it  They  had  not  kamt  to  deiiy 
aalf-willy  and  to  daim  for  each  member  of 
tlaa  hnntaa  raoe  a  right  to  the  indolgenee  of 
every  eoeentricity.  They  called  themaelvea 
free,  and  boasted  of  ^leir  freedom:  but 
their  conception  of  liberty  was  that  of  ail 
<M  natiawa,  a  iratdoai  whfch  aaC  only  aU 
lowed  9i  dtaeiplhu,  b«t  vdMi  grew  out  of 
\^    Z4b  paopU  had  Isaa  wkh  to  axaia  the 
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Vko^j  power  into  liiftt  specions  tyranny,  a 
pstemsu  ffoivernmeiit ;  the  king  was  with 
tbens,  imd  ahrays  had  been,  bot^  formnlYf 
uo4  really,  subject  to  their  choioe ;  bound 
by  many  oa&s  to  many  duties ;  the  minis- 
ter, not  tiie  master  of  the  people.  But  their 
wMe  conception  of  politioal  li£e  was,  nerer- 
tlidesB,  shaped  by  their  coneeption  of  family 
Kib.  Strict  obodienoe,  stern  diseiplhie,  eom- 
fmlsory  ednca/Clon  in  praetieal  duties,  was 
the  law  of  the  latter ;  withont  such  training 
they  thought  Ifceir  sons  coiild  nerer  become 
in  any  true  sense  men.  And  when  tihey  grew 
^^  their  civic  life  was  to  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
enabling  tnem  to  live  as  members  of  a  free 
nation.  If  fte  self-will  of  Ae  individnal 
was  curbed,  now  and  then,  needlessly,  (as  it 
is  tlie  nature  cf  all  human  methods  to  cari- 
cature themselves  at  times,)  the  purpoee 
was,  not  to  weaken  the  man,  but  to  strength- 
en him,  by  strengthening  the  body  to  which 
be  belonged.  The  nation  was  to  be  free, 
seH^belping,  oelf-contaming,  unconquerable ; 
to  that  great  purpose  the  wiH,  toe  fancy, 
even,  if  need  be,  wre  mortal  life,  of  the  in- 
dividual must  give  way.  Men  must  be 
tnuned  at  all  costs  in  self-restraint,  because 
only  so  could  tiiey  become  heroes  in  the 
day  of  danger ;  in  selfsaerifice  for  the  com- 
won  good,  because  only  so  would  they  re- 
main  united,  while  foreign  nations  and  evil 
home  influences  w^re  trying  to  tear  them 
asoiider.  In  a  word,  their  conception  of 
IWe  was  as  a  warfare ;  their  oi^anization, 
that  of  a  regiment.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  conception  of  corporate  life  embodied  in 
a  regrment  or  army,  be  not,  after  all,  the 
best  working  one  for  this  world.  At  least, 
the  problem  of  a  perfect  society,  howsoever 
beaatrftd  on  paper,  will  always  issue  in  a 
compromise,  more  or  less  perfect,  (let  us 
hope  more  and  more  p^ect  as  the  centuries 
roll  on,)  between  the  strictness  of  military 
4impline,  and  the  Irishman's  Unmez-jmre 
i4es},  wherein  ^  every  man  ^ould  do  that 
wkidi  was  right  in  tlM  sight  of  his  own  eyes, 
€snd  wrong  toOy  if  he  lihed,^^  At  least,  such 
had  England  been  for  centuries;  under 
such  a  system  had  she  thriven;  a  fact 
wfaidi,  duly  considered,  should  silence  some- 
what those  gentlemen  who,  (not  being  of  a 
roditanr  turn  tiemselves)  inform  Kirope 
so  patnotieally  and  so  prudently,  that  '^  Eng- 
land is  not  a  military  nation.'' 

From  this  dogma  we  beg  leave  to  difier 
ntteily.  Rritain  is  at  t^is  moment,  in  our 
eyes,  Um  only  mflitary  nation  in  Europe, 
AH  otiMC  nations  seem  to  us  to  have  mill- 
taTy  governments,  but  not  to  be  military 
themselves.  As  proof  of  the  assertion,  we 
tppesl  SMNffy  to  tlie  ezistaiee  of  our  mili- 


tia. WhSe  oliier  nations  are  employing 
conscription,  we  have  raised  in  twelve 
nsonths,  a  noble  army,  evary  soul  of  which 
has  volunteered  as  a  free  man ;  and  yet, 
forsooth,  we  are  not  a  military  nation !  We 
are  not  aidiamed  to  tell  how,  out  die  other 
day,  standing  in  the  rear  of  l^ose  militia 
regiments,  no  matter  where,  a  flush  of  pride 
came  over  us  at  the  sight  of  those  lads,  but 
a  fow  months  smce  helpless  and  awkward 
country  boors,  now  full  of  sturdy  mtdli- 
gence,  dieerfal  obedience,  and  the  manhood* 
which  can  afford  to  be  respectfol  to  offers, 
beeause  itr'respects  itself,  and  knows  that  it 
is  respected  in  turn.  True,  they  had  not  the 
lightness,  the  order,  the  practical  ease,  tbe 
cunning  self-helpfniness  of  t^e  splendid 
German  legionaries  who  stood  beside 
them,  the  breast  of  every  other  private  de- 
oerated  with  dasps  and  medals  for  service 
in  the  wars  of  seven  years  since.  As  an 
invading  body,  perhaps,  one  would  have 
preforred  the  -Germans ;  but  only  because 
experience  had  taught  them  already,  what 
it  would  teach  in  twelve  months  to  the 
Berkshire  or  Cambridge  "  clod."  There,  to 
us,  was  the  true  test  of  England's  military 
qualities ;  her  young  men  mA  come  by  tens 
of  thousands,  of  their  own  free-will,  to  be 
made  soldiers  by  her  country  gentlemen,' 
and  treated  by  them  the  while  as  men  to  be 
educated,  not  as  things  to  be  compelled ; 
not  driven  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter^  to  be 
disciplined  by  men  with  whom  they  have 
no  bond  but  the  mere  official  one  of  mili- 
tary obedience ;  and  **  what,''  we  asked  our- 
selves, "  does  England  lack  to  make  her  a 
second  Rome  %  Her  people  have  physical 
strength,  animal  courage,  that  self  dependence 
of  freemen  which  enabled  at  Inkerman  the 
privates  to  fight  on  literally  without  officers, 
every  man  for  his  own  hand.  She  has  in- 
ventive genius,  enormous  wealth :  and  if^  as 
is  SMd,  her  soldiers  lack  at  present  the 
self  helpfulness  of  the  Zouave,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  that  quality  could  long  be 
wanting  in  the  men  of  a  nation  which  is  at 
this  moment  the  foremost  in  the  work  of 
emigration  and  colonization.  If  organixing 
power  and  military  system  be,  as  is  said, 
lacking  in  high  quarters,  surely  there  must 
be  organizing  power  enough  somewhere,  in 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  upon  earA. 
ready  to  come  forward,  when  there  is  a  real 
demand  fbr  it,  and,  whatever  be  the  defoeta 
of  our  system,  we  are  surely  not  as  &r  be- 
hhid  Prussia  or  France,  as  Rome  was  be- 
hind the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  whom 
they  crus*»ed.  A  few  years  sufficed  fkft 
them  to  leAm  all  they  needed  from  theh* 
enemies ;  fower  still  would  suffice  us  to  learn 
from  our  fHends.    Our  workit^^^laases  are 
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BOt,  like  those  of  Amerioa,  in  a  state  <^ 
physical  comfort  too  great  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  leave  their  home  occupa- 
tions ;  and  whether  that  be  a  good  or  an  evil, 
it  at  least  insures  us,  as  our  militia  proves, 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  volunteers. 
What  a  new  and  awfhl  scene  for  the  world's 
drama,  did  such  a  nation  as  tliis  onoe  set  be- 
fore itself  steadily  and  ruthlessly,  as  Rome 
did  of  old,  the  idea  of  conquest  Even  now, 
waging  war  as  she  has  done,  as  it  were  kv 
nap€py(f>,  thinking  war  too  unimportanta  part 
of  her  work  to  employ  it  on  her  highest  in- 
tellects, her  flag  has  advanced,  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  over  more  vast  and  richer  tracts 
than  that  of  any  European  nation  upon 
earth.  What  keeps  her  from  the  dream 
which  lured  to  their  destruction,  Babylon, 
Macedonia,  Rome  ?" 

This:  that,  thank  God,  she  has  a  con- 
science still ;  that  feeling  intensely  the  sa- 
credness  of  her  own  national  life,  she  has 
learnt  to  look  on  that  of  other  people's  as 
sacred  also  *,  and  since,  in  the  fifteenUi  cent- 
ury, she  finally  repented  of  that  wild  and 
unrighteous  dream  of  conquering  France,  she 
has  discovered  more  and  more  niat  true  mil- 
itary greatness  lies  in  the  power  of  defence, 
and  not  of  attack  ;  in  not  waging  war,  but 
being  able  to  wage  it ;  and  has  gone  on  her 
true  mission  of  replenishing  the  earth  more 
peacefully,  on  the  whole,  and  more  humane- 
ly, than  did  ever  nation  before  her,  conquer- 
ing only  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  down 
the  lawlessness  of  the  savage  few,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  civilized  many.  This  has 
been  her  idea ;  she  may  have  confused  it  and 
herself,  in  Oai&e  or  in  Chinese  wars;  for 
who  can  always  be  true  to  the  light  within 
him?  But  this  has  been  her  idea;  and 
therefore  she  stands  and  grows  and  thrives, 
a  virgin  land  for  now  eight  hundred  years. 

But  a  fancy  has  come  over  us,  during  the 
last  blessed  forty  years  of  unexampled  peace, 
from  which  our  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  kept,  by  stem  and  yet  most 
wholesome  lessons;  the  fancy  that  peace, 
and  not  war,  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
world.  The  fancy  is  so  fair,  that  we  blame 
none  who  cherish  it ;  after  all,  they  do  good 
by  cherishing  it;  they  point  us  to  an  ideal 
which  we  should  otherwise  forget,  as  Baby- 
Ion,  Rome,  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, forgot  utterlv.  Only  they  are  in  haste 
(and  pardonable  haste  too)  to  realize  that 
ideal,  forgetting  that  to  do  so  would  be  real- 
ly to  stop  short  of  it,  and  to  rest  contented 
in  some  form  of  human  society,  far  lower 
than  that  which  Grod  has  actually  prepared 
for  those  who  love  him.  Better  to  believe  that 
all  our  conceptions  of  the  height  to  which 
the  human  race  might  attain,  are  poor  and  pal- 


try compared  with  that  towaid  whidi  Grod  is 
ffuidinff  it,  and  for  which  he  is  disciplining  it 
by  awful  lessons ;  and  to  fight  on,  if  need  be, 
ruthless  and  yet  full  of  pity,  (and  many  a 
noble  soul  has  learnt  withui  the  last  two 
years  how  easy  it  is  to  reconcile  in  practice 
that  seeming  paradox  of  words,)  smiting 
down  stoutly  evil,  wheresoever  we  shall  find 
it,  and  saying,  ^^  What  ought  to  be,  we 
know  not ;  Grod  alone  can  know :  but  that 
this  ought  not  to  be,  we  do  know,  and  here, 
in  Grod's  name,  it  shall  not  stay." 

We  repeat  it:  war,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  world* 
It  is  a  fearful  fact :  but  we  shall  not  abolish 
it  by  ignoring  it,  and  ignoring  by  the  same 
method  the  teac^g  of  our  bibles.  Not  in 
mere  metaphor  does  the  gospel  of  Love  de- 
scribe the  life  of  the  individual  good  man  as 
a  perpetual  warfare.  Not  in  mere  metaphor 
does  the  apostle  of  love  see  in  his  visions  of 
the  world  s  future  no  Arcadian  shepherd 
paradises,  not  even  a  perfect  civilisation, 
but  an  eternal  war  in  heaven,  wrath 
and  woe,  plague  and  earthquake;  and 
amid  the  everlasting  storm,  the  voices  of 
the  saints  beneath  the  altar,  crying,  Lord, 
how  long  1  Shall  we  pretend  to  have  moro 
tender  hearts  than  the  old  man  of  Ephesus, 
whose  dying  sermon,  so  old  l^ends  say, 
was  noueht  but — '*  Little  children,  love  one 
another  ^^  and  yet  could  denounce  the  liar 
and  the  hater  and  the  covetous  man,  and 
proclaim  the  vengeance  of  God  against 
all  evil.doers,  with  all  the  fierceness  of  an 
Isaiah  1  It  was  enough  for  him'^-let  it  be 
enough  for  us — that  he  could  see,  above 
the  thunder-cloud,  and  the  rain  of  blood, 
and  the  scorpion  swarm,  and  the  great 
angel  calling  all  the  fowl  of  heaven  to 
the  supper  of  the  great  Grod,  that  they 
might  eat  the  flesh  of  kings  and  valiant  men^ 
a  city  of  Grod  eternal  in  the  heavens,  and  yet 
etemall jT  descending  among  men ;  a  perfect 
order,  justice,  love,  and  peace,  becoming 
actual  more  and  more  in  every  afle,  through 
all  the  fearful  training  needfiil  for  a  fallen 
race. 

Let  that  be  enough  for  us :  but  do  not  let 
us  fancy  that  what  is  true  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, must  not  needs  be  true  of  the  mean 
also ;  that  while  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  universe  is  one  of  perpetual  self-de- 
fence, the  life  of  the  nation  can  be  aught  else : 
or  that  any  appliances  of  scientific  comforts^ 
any  intellectual  cultivation,  even  any  the 
most  direct  and  common-sense  arguments  of 
self-interest,  can  avail  to  quiet  in  man  those 
outbursts  of  wrath,  ambition,  cupidity, 
wounded  pride,  which  have  periodical! v  con- 
vulsed, and  will  convulse  to  the  end  tne  hu* 
man  race.    The  philosopher  In  his  study  may 
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prove  their  absurdity,  thdr  suicidal  follj,  till, 
deluded  by  the  strange  lull  of  a  forty  years' 
peace,  he  may  look  on  wars  as  in  the  same 
category  with  fiagellantisms,  witch-manias, 
and  oUier  '^  popular  delusions,"  as  insanities 
of  the  past,  mipossible  henceforth,  and  may 
prophesy,  as  really  wise  political  economists 
were  doinff  in  1847,  that  mankind  had  grown 
too  sensible  to  go  to  war  any  more.  And 
behold,  the  peace  proves  only  to  be  the  lull 
before  the  tnunder-storm  ;  and  one  electric 
shock  sets  free  forces  unsuspected,  transcen- 
dental, supernatural  in  the  deepest  sense, 
which  we  can  no  more  stop,  by  shrieks  at 
their  absurdity,  from  incarnating  themselves 
in  actual  blood,  and  misery,  and  horror,  than 
we  can  control  the  madman  in  his  paroxysm, 
by.  telling  him  that  he  is  a  madman.  And 
so  the  fair  vision  of  the  student  is  buried 
once  more  in  rack  and  hail,  and  driving 
storm ;  and,  like  Daniel  of  old,  when  rejoic- 
ing over  the  coming  restoration  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  sees  beyond  the  victory  some  darker 
struggle  still,  and  lets  his  notes  of  triumph 
die  away  into  a  wail, — "  And  the  end  thereof 
shall  be  with  a  flood ;  and  to  the  end  of  the 
war  desolations  are  determined." 

It  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  unwise, 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  all 
the  Continental  nations  look  upon  our  pre- 
sent peace  as  but  transitory,  momentary ; 
and  on  the  Crimean  war  as  but  the  prologue 
to  a  fearful  drama — all  the  more  fearful  be- 
cause none  knows  its  purpose,  its  plot,  which 
character  will  be  assumed  by  any  given 
actor,  and,  least  of  all,  the  denouement  of  the 
whole.  AH  that  they  feel  and  know  is,  that 
every  thing  which  has  happened  since  1848 
has  exasperated,  not  calmed,  the  electric  ten- 
sion of  the  European  atmosphere ;  that  a  rot- 
tenness, rapidly  growing  intolerable  alike  *Ho 
Grod  and  to  the  enemies  of  God,"  has  eaten 
into  the  vitab  of  Continental  life ;  that  their 
rulers  know  neither  where  they  are,  nor 
whither  they  are  goms,  and  only  pray  that 
thinffs  may  last  out  weir  time:  all  notes 
whioi  one  would  interpret  as  proving  the 
Continent  to  be  already  ripe  for  subjection 
to  some  one  devouring  raoe  of  conquerors, 
were  there  not  a  ray  of  hope  in  an  expecta- 
tion, even  more  painful  to  our  human  pity, 
wld^  is  held  by  some  of  the  wisest  among 
tlie  Germans ;  namely,  that  the  coming  war 
wiH  fiist  resolve  into  no  struggle  between 
bankrupt  monarohs  and  their  respective  ar- 
mies, but  a  war  between  nations  themselves, 
an  iiitemecine  war  of  opinions  and  of  creeds. 
There  are  wise  Germans  now  who  prophesy. 
whh  sacred  tears,  a  second  **  thirty  years' 
w«f^  with  all  its  frantic  horrors,  for  their 
haphss  coontry,  which  has  found  two  cen- 
tonci  too  abort  a  time  wherehi  to  recover 


from  the  exhaustion  of  that  first  fearfbl 
scourge.  Let  us  trust  that  if  that  war  shall 
beget  its  new  Tillys  and  Wallensteins,  it 
shall  also  beget  its  new  Gustavus  Adolphus^ 
and  many  another  child  of  Light ;  but  let  us 
not  hope  that  we  can  stand  by,  in  idle  com- 
fort, and  that  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
passes  by,  it  shall  not  reach  to  us.  Shame 
to  us  were  that  our  destiny.  Shame  to  us^ 
were  we  to  refuse  our  share  in  the  struggles 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  stand  by  in  idle 
comfort  while  the  Lord's  battles  are  being 
fbught.  Honour  to  us,  if  in  that  day,  we 
have  chosen  for  our  leaders,  as  our  forefa- 
thers of  the  sixteenth  century  did,  men  who 
see  the  work  which  Grod  would  have  them 
do,  and  have  hearts  and  heads  to  do  it. 
Honour  to  us,  if  we  n>end  this  transient  lull, 
as  our  forefathers  of^  the  sixteenth  century 
did,  in  setting  our  house  in  order,  in  redress- 
ing every  grievance,  reforming  every  abuse, 
knitting  the  hearts  of  the  British  nation  to- 
gether by  practical  care  and  help  between 
dass  and  class,  man  and  man,  governor  and 
governed,  that  we  may  bequeath  to  our 
children,  as  Henry  the  Eighth's  men  did  to 
theirs,  a  British  national  life,  so  united  and 
whole-hearted,  so  clear  in  purpose,  and  sturdy 
in  execution,  so  trained  to  know  the  right 
side  at  the  first  glance,  and  take  it,  that  they 
shall  look  back  with  love  and  honour  upon 
us,  their  fathers,  determined  to  carry  out, 
even  to  the  death,  the  method  which  we  have 
bequeathed  to  them.  Then,  if  God  will  that 
the  powers  of  evil,  physical  and  spiritual, 
should  combine  against  this  land,  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  we  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain ;  for  those  who,  as  in 
Queen  Bess's  days,  thought  to  yoke  for  their 
own  use  a  labouring  ox,  will  find,  as  then, 
that  they  have  roused  a  lion  from  his  den. 


Art.  hi. — Lee  OuvriereEuropiens^  Etudes  svr 
les  Travaux^la  VieDomestique^etla  Condi- 
tion Morale  dee  Populations  ouvriers  de 
r Europe^  prkedSes  aun  EeposSe  de  la  Me- 
tkode  (f  Observation.  Par  M.  F.  Lk  Plat, 
Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Mines,  Professeur  de 
M6tallurgie  h  I'Ecole  des  Mines  de  Paris. 
Paris:  Imprime  par  TAutorisation  de 
I'Empereur  k  rimprimerie  Imp6riale. 
1855. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  pressing  ques- 
tions of  the  present  day  is  how  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  without 
so  disturbing  the  pretont  oraer  of  things  that 
the  violence  of  the  remedy  would  be  wors« 
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dym  Iba  oitekial  ml ;  withool merdy  sbift-j 
Sng  the  burden  of  injustice^  and  tubstUuting 
one  dass- wrong  for  another.  The  numerous 
theories  now  flooding  the  world,  from  the 
Imperfect  and  fragmentary  science  of  the  so- 
called  political  economists,  to  the  impossible 
Shilanthropy  of  more  amiable  dreamers,  in- 
icate  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  the  need  of 
reformation  in  this  quarter  of  society.  But 
it  has  been  only  of  late  years  that  the  evil 
complained  of  has  taken  a  strict  dass  defini- 
tion. In  Rousseau's  time,  and  others',  it 
was  the  poor  man  generically  that  was  to  be 
protected — it  was  humanity  at  large,  not 
merely  an  isolated  wrong  that  was  to  be  re- 
formed. Now  the  question  has  narrowed 
itself  to  more  positive  limits :  it  is  the  ad- 
justment of  labour  and  capital  that  involves 
all  the  rest  For  the  reformation  of  matters 
as  they  stand  each  mian  has  a  difierent  theory 
according  to  his  temperament.  Hie  politi- 
cal economist,  who  cares  for  law  rather  than 
for  humanity,  proposes  entire  self  control, 
the  annihilation  of  all  natural  instincts,  and 
profound  acquiescence  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  the  labourer's  only  means  of  sal- 
vation and  advancement ;  the  sooialist,  who 
venerates  humanity  as  God's  greatest  earthly 
ereation,  and  who  doubts  of  the  sacredness 
of  an  opposing  social  code,  would  destroy 
the  last  to  give  the  first  free  play ;  the  liberal 
politician  would  enlarge  the  representative 
basis,  and  cure  all  by  wider  powers  of  self- 
government  ;  the  bsliever  in  the  Divine  in- 
stitution of  social  castes,  would  throw  back 
the  workman  to  the  same  dependent  condi- 
tion as  that  ift  which  he  lived  in  the  old  feu- 
dal timesi  and  think  be  had  secured  his  well- 
t>eing  when  he  had  deprived  him  of  his  li- 
berty ; — the  most  deceiving  and  plausible^ 
but  least  dangerous,  of  all  the  &lse  lights 
hung  out  to  show  the  way  men  are  not  to  go. 
Contravening,  as  this  theory  does,  the  grand 
and  divine  law  of  progress,  politicians  could 
not  long  impose  it  on  the  world ;  any  more 
than  they  could  arrest  the  course  of  germi- 
nation, and  force  back  the  bursting  se^  into 
its  former  state  of  torpor  and  undevelop- 
ment  The  thin^^  next  beat  to  truth  b  the 
impossible  lie.  But  this  is  the  theory,  the 
perfection  of  which  M.  F.  Le  Play  has  writ- 
ten his  massive  folio  to  prove  and  uphold. 
Judged  only  by  its  ow«  merits,  hb  work, 
ambitious  in  design  and  pompous  in  eieecu- 
tion,  does  not  deserve  much  serious  atten- 
tion :  faulty  in  facts,  &lse  in  reasoning,  and 
retrograde  in  principle,  its  sole  importance 
b  the  manner  of  its  publieation.  Though  of 
little  value  in  itself,  yet  as  the  expression  of 
the  French  Emperor's  opinions,  at  least  by 
sanction  and  adoption,  it  takes  an  import- 
auce,  and  will  have  an  influence,  none  the 


less  real  because  not  intfinaio.    From  Ais 

point  of  view,  therefore,  it  b  a  work  desen^ 
ing  critical  study  and  impartial  judgment ; 
for  the  subject  b  one  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  sodety,  that  any  theory  whatever^ 
sanctk)ned  bv  the  executive  power  of  a  great 
country,  daima  attention  and  demancb  in- 
vestigatioD. 

The  spirit  in  whidi  M.  I^e  Play  begins  hb 
task  seems  to  us  incorrect.  Writing  of  men, 
he  has  written  as  if  classifying  dried  leaver 
in  an  herbarium,  or  marking  chippings  of 
stone  in  a  cabinet  In  attempting  to  be  ri- 
gidly  scientific,  he  is  philosophically  imper- 
fect Passions,  instincts,  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences of  individual  and  national  temper^ 
of  various  physical  organizations,  of  diflerent 
educational  drcumstances,  in  a  word,  all  that 
complexity  which  makes  humanity  so  diffi- 
cult to  legislate  for  and  to  govern,  M.  Le 
Play  passes  over  without  remark.  Hb  work 
is  aridimetical,  not  humanitarbn ;  hb  object, 
the  establishment  of  a  certain  theory  of  po- 
litical economy,  not  the  discovery  o£  such 
laws  as  would  be  best  for  the  needs  and  nar 
ture  of  man.  And  in  this  distinction  between 
theory  and  &ct,  political  economy  and  humau 
nature,  lies  his  weak  and  fiiulty  point:  for 
the  science  of  political  economy  will  never 
be  true  nor  perfect  while  divorced  from  the 
necessities  of  human  nature,  and  refusing  to 
recognise  their  right — while  assuming  chat 
men  and  women  aro  mere  machimes  to  be 
wound  up  and  set  going  according  to  a  given 
dbgram,  and  not  centres  of  vital  forces  with, 
an  inherent  direction  that  nothing  can  des- 
troy, and  only  long-eontinued  pressure  mo- 
dify. Their  passions,  their  instincts,  thatr 
very  weaknesses  are  stronger  than  the  mort 
perfect  theory  ^  and  thoae  who  would  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  a  true  sdence,  and  apply 
eternal  rules — who  would  really  solve  oar 
present  sodal  difikulties^  and  not  merdy 
touch  Uiem  by  quackery — must  acknowledge 
the  force,  and  the  right  to  reoogpitkm,  of 
these  pissions,  and  must  l^slate  for  and 
with  them,  not  against  them.  Man's  theo- 
ries have  no  power  to  crush  Goo's  lawainti* 
a  new  shape ;.  and  humanity,  as  it  b,  must 
be  the  point  round  which  the  practieal  phi- 
losophy of  the  world  must  revolve. 

M.  Le  Play  tells  us,  that  for  twenty  years 
^he  has  been  devoted  to  metallurgio  stu- 
dies," and  ^'  fixHn  hb  positioii  wdl  ik\^  ta 
study  the  condition  of  the  manufacturit^pck- 
pulalion  of  France."  The  nature  of  hts  pro- 
fession led  him  even  into  Asia,  as  well  aa 
into  every  country  in  Europe,  and  ^enabled 
him  to  obsenre  the  difier^it  types  of  wm4c- 
men  formed  under  the  influence  of  varying 
social  oisanizationa."  M.  Le  Gomte  A.  d^ 
Saint  Lcger  accompanied  him  in  most  of 
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Ids  tirsrels;  si  <mb  tune  going  alone  to  ^r- 
numj  imd  some  distant  French  prorinccs  : 
Hut  recently  botb  trarelled  tt^etner  to  Rns- 
f»ia  and  Siberia,  to  study  more  particularly 
the  three  types  ibimd  there,  of  nomadic, 
emignint,  aoid  stationary  peasants.  One 
broad  result  of  these  studies  is,  that  the 
North,  East,  and  Centre  of  fiarope,  are  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  social  quiescence; 
it  is  only  in  tlie  West  and  South  that  society 
is  restless,  dissatisfied,  confused,  and  -seeking 
to  solye  the  pn^Iem  of  its  inequality*  In 
Uiose  countries  Where  the  patriarchal  regime 
is  atOl  maintained,  men  live  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly. They  know  notbing  beyond  lilieir 
own  sphere,  they  de^e  notim^  beyond  tfceir 
present  possessions;  they  are  types  of  family 
union  and  domestic  weUbcdng.  But  arts, 
manu&ctures,  dyflisation,  and  science,  are 
dead  among  them,  and  tiieir  peace  is  the 
peace  of  ignorance  and  ade^.  ^^ey  are  es- 
sentially behind  the  present  age ;  they  are 
what  we  were  in  ovr  old  feudal  times,  before 
^  mideUe  elass  had  struggled  into  existence, 
and  when  society  was  composed  but  of  the 
privileged  and  the  oppressed — when  the 
workman  was  the  villain  and  the  peasant  was 
the  serf^  and  when  the  seigneur  stood  between 
law  and  justice  and  held  back  botii  from  his 
pec^le.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  know  ex- 
actly how  Ihey  live,  and  what  is  their  con- 
dition, tiiat  we  may  understand  our  own  past 
and  jiistiy  appreciate  the  present. 

M.  Le  Play  proposes  in  this  work  to  give 
an  abetraot  tj^  the  conation  of  the  whdle 
working  classes  of  Europe ;  of  -tiieb  moral- 
ity, intenectual  cultivation,  religion,  earn- 
mgs,  eoEpenditure,  amusementsi,  funiiture,  and 
wardrobes ;  taking  one  &mtly  in  eadi  dis- 
trict k)udied  on,  as  tiie  type  of  the  whole. 
This  method  of  investigation  camiot  be 
considered  as  scientific,  in  spite  of  the  par- 
aphemaiKa  of  dphers,  columns,  variously 
sued  '^rpe,  and  learned  nomenclature,  which 
give  ^uoi  an  imposing  air  to  these  "  mono- 
graphics."  Every  one  knows  how  widely 
fimdliea  dlfller  even  in  -tiie  same  district,  un- 
der the  same  social  and  bygienic  circum- 
stances, and  working  at  the  same  trade. 
John  &nith,  the  dnmben,  dissolute  weaver, 
with  a  slatternly  wife  and  ei^  or  ten  un- 
rared4br  dnldren,  is  no  £nr  representative 
fX  John  Smith  tbe  sober  weaver,  wifii  an 
indnstrious  wife  and  a welleducated  finnQy. 
T%dr  moral  and  iittellectual  culture,  their 
MX^ial  well-being,  and  their  domesttic  happi- 
ness, will  be  no  more  alike  than  one  of  m. 
Le  Play's  own  Bachkirs  is  Hke.bis  Sheffield 
cutler.  And  iffhedrunkcmSmitii  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  community  to  whicdi  he 
MenipB,  all  the  0O^>er  Smiths  w^l  be  of 
ouuiK  ntsr^presented.    out  this  is  ^frtiatM. 


Le  Play  has  done  in  eetltng  ftnth  one  fmlty 
as  the  portrait  of  tiie  community.  The  na- 
sembkuEiee  at  best  can  be  but  general.  And 
in  that  case  what  need  is  there  for  anch 
nmute  data  as  he  has  given  f—>what  need 
to  giv«  the  inventory  of  the  wardvoibe  «Md 
of  the  itHmiture,  down  to  a  wooden  Mttie 
and  a  torn  duster,  when  this  inventory  ccttld 
hold  good  but  for  tliat  one  partaeular  liouae- 
hold?  Sudi  affectation  of  aee«racy  lookp 
like  charlataniam ;  it  is  putting  aaanner  m 
the  room  of  matter,  and  oonfueing  the  judg- 
ment by  partial  lights.  On  the  qoestiens, 
then,  of  accurate  method,  of  obaervation,  of 
approximation,  und  average,  the  learned  en- 
gineer has  decidedly  nussed  hb  way. 

Three  conditions  or  regimes  of  labour  are 
given  as  the  three  systems  imder  whidi  all 
Eun]Q>ean  enga^^ements  are  ranked.  The 
first  is  that  of  ^^  permanent  forced  engage- 
ments," or  slamery  and  serfilom;  wJuob  tboMr 
all  responsibility  on  the  master,  and  leave 
the  workmen  no  free-will  or  independence ; 
as  in  Bussia,  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of 
Tuikey,  and  in  Central  Eprope.  Our  au- 
thor takes  pains  to  impress  on  his  readers 
that  this  system  is  hig^y  acceptable  to  the 
peasants  and  ouvriers  themselves,  and  ie 
advantageous  to  thehr  best  interests.  The 
second  regime  is  ^that  of  "  voluntary  perma- 
nent engagements,"  a  state  implying  a  cer- 
tain tkeoretic  development  of  individual  lft>- 
erty,  and  in  prmciple  reeogmmngllie  funda- 
mental truth  of  European  society — the  right 
of  each  man  to  bis  own  time  and  labcrar. 
This  regime  is  to  be  met  with  chiefly  m 
Austria  and  Hungary, — «ome  of  ite  forms 
bemg  dose  guilds,  hereditary  apprenticeriiigp, 
and  the  system  of  patronage.  The  I^Mis 
that  of  "  voluntary  temporary  engagement,*' 
as  in  England,  1  ranee,  Be%ium,  in  three 
•Swiss  Cantons,  in  Norway,  and  in  many 
Spanish  provinces.  In  iHneee  last  countries 
the  diange  from  ^  more  primitive  and  feu- 
dal system  has  been  gradually  introduced 
without  any  shock  to  national  pn^diees, 
and  without  disturbing  the  order  of  sooiety. 
In  France  we  all  know  through  what  a  b«|>- 
tism  of  blood  the  people  passed  to  thcSr 
freedom,  and  tiie  same  baptism  seems  to  %e 
preparing  elsewhere.  This  is  the  system 
which  the  learned  engineer  deprecates  as 
most  disastrous  botii  in  its  moral  and  social 
consequences.  As,  for  instance,  in  (he  fluc- 
tuating population  which  gathers  round  ^ 
coal  and  mining  districts,  where  Hie  ^xigngt- 
ment  between  employers  and  workmen  «s 
entirely  temporary,  and  involves  no  meral 
obligation  on  ehSier  side— where  the  wcxk- 
man  takes  up  the  life  and  habits  of  the  ear- 
liest typ^  the  nomad ;  btft  without  die  aim* 
I^flJly,  ihigrfity,  oontertednoas,  or  rhrtmem 
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fNrinciplea  of  Ms  original — ^and  whore  the 
employer  thinks  only  of  how  he  may  best 
obtain  the  lai^est  amount  of  labour  for  the 
smallest  amount  of  wages,  and  troubles  him- 
self in  no  wise  with  the  moral  or  social 
well-being  of  hU  jnen.  Certainly  this  state 
of  things,  as  at  present  existing,  is  essentially 
ovil ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  state  through  whjph  we  have  already 
passed,  and  which  we  nave  lefb  behind  us. 
Society  must  go  onward  to  get  dear  •,  it  can 
never  go  back  to  a  former  condition  wliich  it 
lefl  because  it  was  insufficient  for  its  needs. 
After  spedfying  the  various  conditions  of 
labour,  M.  Le  rlay  proceeds  to  offer  a 
definition  of  the  ouvrier  as  follows : — 

"Les  personnes  exer^ant  un  trayail  manuel, 
autre  que  le  service  personnel  du  maitre,  partici- 
pant plus  ou  moins  de  la  condition  de  propri^taire 
ou  de  chef  d'industrie,  ayant  pour  principal  moyen 
d'existence  la  retribution  accordle  k  ce  travaiL*' 

Starting  from  this  definition  he  then  classes 
the  workmen  themselves  under  seven  heads, 
— "  1.  Les  ouvrier 8  domestiques :  2.  Lea  jour- 
naliera ;  3.  Lef  tacherone ;  4.  Les  ouvriers 
ayant  en  outre  les  quaUtes  de  ienanciers  ;  5. 
De  chefs  de  metier  ;  6.  Ou  de  proprietaires  ; 
enfin,  7.  Les  proprietaires  travaiUant  princi- 
palement  pour  leur  propre  compie.^^  Of 
these,  of  course,  the  nearer  the  grade  reaches 
to  independence,  the  better  it  is  for  the  work- 
man.  The  workman  who,  in  the  quality  of 
proprietor  or  chef  de  metier,  works  without 
the  intervention  of  any  third  person  between 
himself  and  his  customers,  is  better  off  and 
in  a  higher  position  every  way,  than  he  who 
works  for  hire  for  the  profit  of  another. 
The  piece-worker,  again,  is  better  off  than 
the  day-labourer,  if  the  former  be  a  skilled 
worker ;  and  the  tenant  living  in  a  rented 
house  is  better  off  than  the  house  servant 
living  in  his  master's  house.  In  everything 
the  nearer  a  man  approaches  to  liberty,  the 
right  of  self-control,  and  independence  of  ex- 
istence, the  higher  he  stands  socially,  and 
in  general  the  nobler  he  is  morally;  for 
nei&er  want  of  liberty,  nor  work  for  hire, 
allows  the  best  qualities  of  a  man  room  for 
growth.  But  according  to  M.  Le  Play  there 
is  a  greater  difierenoe  between  the  classes  of 
ouvriers  than  between  the  terms  of  labour. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  family 
of  the  workman  is  supported  by  wages  only, 
without  the  addition  of  anything  like  privi- 
leges, or  as  M.  Le  Play  calls  them,  subven- 
tions. In  the  agricultural  districts,  on  the 
contrary,  the  right  to  certain  aids— such  as 
house-rent  free,  free  pasturage,  the  use  of 
common  lands,  wood,  flame,  fish,  wild  fruits, 
dec., — gives  a  certain  (£araoter  of  proprietor- 
ship to  the  workman,  while  adding  to  his 


means  in  a  way  certainly  more  desirable 
than  charities  or  even  bencrat  societies.  But 
where,  as  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
these  agricultural  privileges  are  carried  into 
the  heart  of  the  manu&cturing  districts, 
social  characteristics  elsewhere  so  distinct 
become  mixed  and  confused ;  and  the  sulv 
ject  of  work  and  wages,  always  difficult, 
becomes  still  more  so  by  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  old  boundary  Imes.  The  two 
ranks  are  no  longer  kept  clear ;  agriculture 
mingles  with  manufacture ;  but  the  political 
economist  overlooks  this  peculiarity  of  cen- 
tral Europe  when  writing  of  these  two 
regimes  of  labour,  and  so  produces  imper- 
fect and  unsound  results.  All  this  M.  Le 
Play  sets  forth  as  preface  to  the  announce- 
ment that  he  alone  has  i^predated  this  nice 
distinction,  and  has  alone  been  able  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  people  whom  he  ad- 
dressed ;  that  his  facts,  therefore,  are  correct, 
and  his  condusions  vcdid. 

Workmen  must  live  by  masters :  be  those 
masters  assodations  where  they  all  labour 
for  a  common  end,  or  men  hiring  them  to 
execute  tasks  for  their  customers;  or  be 
they  customers  directly  employing  them, 
without  any  kind  of  intervention.  In  other 
words,  labour  must  find  a  market.  Let  us 
examine  the  qtiestion  of  associations.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  assodations — corporate  and 
communistic.  Corporations  or  guilds  mre 
societies  where  all  the  members  are  bound 
together  by  spedal  and  collective  interests, 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  restrictive 
and  exdusive.  Communities  are  associa- 
tions where  all  work  for  a  conmion  fund  and 
with  common  means,  and  where  the  spirit,  is 
essentially  helpful  and  fraternal ;  but  also, 
as  wdl  as  with  guilds,  where  the  first  law  is 
the  abolition  of  individual  free-will.  Corpo- 
rationif  are  protective,  communities  helpful ; 
corporations  are  like  armed  bands  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  communities  like  generous 
friends  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  corporations 
and  communities  alike  can  only  exist  with 
the  sacrifice  of  free-will  and  independence. 
But  corporations  have  now  almost  entirely 
subsided  into  mere  benefit  societies,  invest- 
ed with  a  few  unimportant  political  rights^ 
which  preserve  their  members  from  the 
misery  attendant  on  illness,  dearth,  or  want 
of  work,  but  which  retain  none  of  those 
andent  diaracteristics  which  made  them  at 
one  time  important  elements  of  the  State. 
As  for  communities,  the  experiment  has 
been  so  sddom  tried  under  anything  like 
fair  or  equal  circumstances,  that,  save  in 
one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  we  can  scarce- 
ly speak  of  the  result.  The  primitive  type 
— ^the  patriarchid  system — ^is  the  real  root 
of  oommuniroi ;  but  between  this  primitive 
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^fpe  exiating  oolj  ^h  profound  ignoraace, 
total  absence  of  commerce,  and  the  want  of 
all  energy  and  ambition  for  improvement, 
as  in  the  nomadic  races  and  the  highest 
ideal  of  unselfishness,  Christian  charity,  re- 
finement, and  oniversal  civilisation,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  for  a  com- 
munifltio  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  transitional  state  of 
society.  And  as  the  society  of  the  present 
day  is  eminently  and  undoubtedly  transition- 
al, as  we  are  passing  from  the  old  form  into 
new  and  untried  pa&s — it  is  not  possible  that 
an  expmment  requiring  harmony  in  the  sur- 
rounding relations,  and  perfect  accord  in  its 
own  organization  should  succeed.  Society 
IbUows  certain  rales,  and  passes  through  cer- 
tain phases — as  surely  as  chemical  substances 
undergo  certain  tran^ormations,  and  as  heav- 
enly bodies  obey  fixed  but  progressive  laws. 
And  communism,  even  when  voluntary, 
does  not  come  in  as  one  of  the  intermediate 
phases.  In  Bussia,  and  among  the  nomads 
and  half  savages  subject  to  her,  among  the 
" paysans, fondeurs,  and  foigerons "  ofSwe- 
den,  Westphalia,  and  the  Bersamasque  coun- 
try—-until  lately  even  in  the  agricultural 
country  of  the  bas  Nivemais  in  France — 
the  communistic  principle  is  in  full  force. 
But  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of  tyranny : 
no  l^iger  a  voluntary,  helpful,  cenerous 
association,  but  the  forced  voke-fellowship 
of  slaves,  the  prevention  of  individual  de- 
velopment, die  annihilation  of  personal  firce- 
dom,  the  destruction  of  hope,  energy,  ambi- 
tion, and  improvement.  It  is  not  the  com- 
munism idiich  western  philanthropists  have 
imagined  for  the  workman,  nor  that  which 
could  possibly  accord  with  the  present  con- 
ditions of  commerce  and  science.  It  is  the 
primitive  regime  as  seen  in  half-barbarous 
countries,  and,  as  such,  stands  quite  apart 
from  the  only  communism  possible  to  the 
Western  world.  Even  M.  Le  Play  oon- 
foooea  that  civilisation  cannot  borrow  so 
much  of  the  forms  of  barbarism ;  fond  as 
he  is  of  looking  back,  not  forward,  and  of 
seekii^  of  the  past  the  answers  to  the  di6^ 
cidties  of  the  present  He  speaks  thus  of 
the  communistic  principle  in  its  two  distinct 
phaaeo  of  nomadic  communism  and  of  forced 
engagements,  both  of  which  spring  from  the 
"  fiunily  oif^anization  of  society :" — 

'^Bq  r^smn^,  le  syst^me  des  nomades  et  celni 
des  eogagements  forces  lient  partout  en  Europe  k 
ime  poianQte  organisation  de  la  famille  ;  dans  les 
deox  antres  sjstdmes  Bociaux,  le  cerclede  lafa- 
niUe  et  raotorit^  de  son  chef  B'smoindrinent  en 
96o6nd  eo  Ikmure  que  ks  indiriduB  JouiaMQt  plus 
eenpMemsnidelearlibiearbitre^  Ilyacepoi- 
daa^foasee  n^iportides  limites  <rai  ne  peuveot 
toe  liapan6meDt  d^passees :  on  le  ooostatera 


souvent  dans  la  salte  de  oet  ouvrage,  leg  meSsors 
coDstitatioDS  sociales  sent  celles  qnl  cooservent, 
en  les  pond^raDt  a^ec  sagesse,  tons  les  grands 
princioM  auxcmels  la  civilisation  Earop6enne  a  de- 
mandl,  jusqe'a  oe  joor,  b  stability  ou  le  progrds ; 
oeUes,  en  particnher,  am  ooncilient,  aveo  un  d6- 
vekmpement  oonsid^rable  de  la  liberty  pour  tons 
les  UKJividas,  la  nlas  grande  sonune  possible  de 
Tautorit^  paterneUe.'* 

From  the  early  type  of  patriarchal  com- 
munism to  the  intermediate  stage  of  corpo- 
rations, socirty  has  gradually  passed  onward 
to  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  free-will, 
halting  occasionally  at  the  system  of. mas- 
tership or  patronage  to  which  we  alluded 
above. 

In  Sweden,  Central  Europe,  and  Western 
Germany,  the  lystem  of  patronage  is  in  the 
fullest  force.  Without  any  formal  bond, 
servants  and  workmen  remain  with  their 
masters  all  their  lives ;  not  from  affection, 
nor  yet  only  from  the  force  of  habit,  but 
most  commonly  from  pecuniary  obligation. 
In  many  districts,  the  ouvriers  are  bound  to 
remain  with  their  master  until  they  repay 
the  loan  with  which  he  generally  establisnes 
them  in  life ;  and  this  can  never  be  done  be- 
fore quite  mature  age;  consequently,  not 
before  the  stationary  and  unadventurous 
age.  This  is  the  system  of  "  voluntary  per- 
manent engagements,^  wdich,  according  to 
Le  Play,  has  come  the  nearest  to  solve  the 
"great  question  of  the  day — the  conciliation 
of  individual  liberty  with  security  of  exist- 
ence," It  is  also  another  form  of  the  patri- 
archal  system ;  abandoning  the  communism 
of  the  Nomadic  tribes,  and  preserving  only 
their  parental  authority,  and  the  abrogation 
of  individual  liberty.  Our  author  asserts 
that  this  system  is  both  advantageous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and 
much  loved  by  all  who  live  under  it;  but 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  ahrok^  we 
shall  shew  that  as  many,  as  can,  escape  from 
the  very  r6dme  which,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  they  regard  as  their  happiness 
and  salvation. 

The  third  method  is,  when  a  workman, 
preserving  the  character  of  a  "  chef  de  me- 
tier" or  "  pjx)pri6taire,"  works  directly  for 
his  customers  without  the  aid  or  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party.  This  system  was 
much  followed  in  the  western  countries  es- 
pecially in  England  and  Scotland,  until  the 
erection  of  machinery  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  working  world.  It  still,  how- 
ever, obtains  in  rural  districts  and  small 
country  towns,  where  large  manufacturing 
companies  have  not  yet  established  them- 
selves, and  where  consumption  and  produce 
are  both  limited  and  isolated.  It  gives  de- 
cidedly the  most  dignity  to  the  workman, 
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as  well  as  insures  Mm  hidiidSaanj  the  larg- 
€st  amount  of  pergonal  well  being;  but  if 
tkte  preaoDt  oondUiQna  of  Jabour  do  not  ad- 
BCttt  of  this  /systaoH^  the  aoonmidatioft  of 
«afiital,  and  oopsannpntly  oi  pow^,  has  de- 
litpojied  this  small  mdepwdeot  elass--4f 
itiadbineiy  has  obanged  the  character  of  hu- 
man labour,  and  large  associations  swamped 
individual  efforts — u  all  these  new  phases 
are  in  positive  existence,  then  the  solution 
4>f  our  present  difficulties  mu|t  be  made  to 
agree  with  our  present  circumstances ;  we 
nmst  find  a  remedj  for  the  existing  evil  that 
HhfiHl  accord  with  the  existing  regime. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  ail  perhaps  lies 
with  the  working  classes  themselves.  Tlieir 
improvidence,  extravagance,  want  of  fore- 
signt,  and  love  of  gross  sensual  pleasures, 
render  any  outward  attempt  at  amelioration 
of  thw  condition  very  aad  and  very  hope- 
less. UntU  they  will  aid  themselves  by 
moral  elevation — ^which  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  wide-spread  and  most  liberal  ed- 
ucation— no  one  else  can  aid  them.  Yet  we 
niist  be  just  We  must  not  expect  from 
ignorant,  or  at  best  half-educated  men,  the 
moral  virtues  others  of  high  intelligence  and 
liberal  teaching  do  not  oflen  shew.  We 
must  not  expect  that  fabulous  amount  of 
setf-oontrol — the -total  subjection  of  the  nat- 
ural instincts  and  inclinations.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  this 
and  that ;  that  if  they  were  reasonable  and 
frugal,  such  and  such  benefits  would  accrue 
to  them  in  their  old  age.  But  this  is  fla- 
grant injustice;  and  this  is  the  imperfect 
vide  of  political  economists.  The  good  we 
seek  must  accord  with  human  nature,  socie- 
ty must  change  and  right  itself  into  harmony 
with  natural  Taws.  All  diat  ignores,  stulti- 
fies, and  mutilates  the  full  force  of  human 
life — always  in  due  and  noble  proportion — 
is  a  false  and  a  vicious  theory.  It  is  only 
another  mode  of  preaching  subjection  to  ty- 
ranny, and  resignatio^^  to  wrong.  If  we 
have  not  found  the  true  answer  to  this  terri- 
ble social  enigma  yet,  we  must  not  accept 
false  guesses  as  the  truth,  and  be  contented 
with  them.  Still,  while  pleading  earnestly 
and  warmly  for  the  reoognitkm  of  natural 
laws,  for  the  dignity  and  sacredneas  of  hu- 
man instincts,  we  must  not  forget  the  grand 
question  of  proportion,  4ior  allow  of  excess, 
which  is  vice,  because  total  abegnation  is 
not  virtue.  1^  working  classes  owe  it  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  society,  to  make 
the  best  of  their  condition ;  and  the  best  is 
not  made  by  ruinii^  themselves  and  their 
prospects  by  sensual  and  profligate  extrava-^ 
gance.  Economy,  fhigallty,  indMstry,  self 
denial,  all  are  virtues,  whe&er  exercised  bv 
ridi  or  poor;  doubly  virtuous  wfaei^  as  io 


toA  case  of  "tihe  wei4(kig  tftsisao,  torn  psM- 
perity  or  the  misery  of  tAie  future  depends 
on  tmdr  e^rcise  or  neglect  Le  May  cites 
^e  iUlowing,  as  instances  of  the  greateal 
amount  of  industry  aad  ecomwogr  to  be  met 
witfti  in  Europe. 

''Les  portefi^  et  les  bateliere  Emigrants  de  la 
Easde  centrale,  le  marchand  degraios  de  l*0ural, 
le  foodeur  d'HaDdsnicke,  le  metayer  de  la  VieiHe 
OastiHe,  le  raioeor  Emigrant  de  la  Galicie,  le  Pea- 
ty de  la  Basse  Breta^,  le  rndsscuraear^igraBt 
<u  Soisfloonais,  ie  miaeur  de  rAjavemie,  le  ma- 
p^chal  ferrant  da  Maiae,  le  naHM  hlsnrhiSisnr 
d^  la  banlieue  de  Paris." 

In  l^ain,  the  best  and  Iftie  most  firugal 
workmen  are  to  be  fi>und  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Galida,  the  Asturias,  and  Biscay ; 
in  France,  among  the  mountains  of  Limou- 
sin, de  la  Marche,  and  Auvei^e ;  tAux)ugb- 
out  Savoy  generally :  in  Italy,  in  the  high 
vidleys  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the  Vene- 
tian States,  the  Tyrol,  and  hi  all  the  chain  of 
the  Appenines.  Combined  with  local  habits 
and  tendencies,  this  love  of  saving  and  de- 
sire to  possess  property  are  found  among 
the  muleteers  and  waggoners  of  Spain ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  several  provinces,  but  not  na- 
tionally as  a  profession^  characteristic  al- 
ways evid«it :  among  the  market-gardenere 
and  cow-keepers  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris ; 
among  the  reapers  of  Picardy,  Normandy, 
and  the  Soissonnais ;  among  the  hemp  and 
linen  carders  of  Franche  Comt6;  amonc: 
the  diimney  sweepers  fpo61ier  fumistes) 
who  come  from  t«e  valley  of  the  Domo 
dH^ssola — ^the  bla(^miths  of  Lucquois,  and 
the  Bergamasque  country — 4he  emigrant 
woodmen  of  Bohemia — the  waggoners  aod 
boatmen  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia—4he  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  North  Seas — the  waggoners  of  South 
Russia  and  of  Siberia — the  farmers  md 
horse-rearers  (eleveurs  de  chevaux)  of  ii» 
valley  of  the  Don — the  boatmen  of  the  V<rf- 
ffa  and  the  Kidma — ^the  hunters  of  the  north 
forests  and  of  Russia.  This  somewhat 
lengthy  list  is  given  as  t^  roll-call  of  the 
most  economical  and  industrious  workmen 
in  Europe.  Our  country  does  not  figure 
there  at  all. 

M.  Le  Play  divides  the  woikman's  incomye 
into  four  sources ;  ^^propri6tis,  subvewtions^ 
travaws  ^edaux^  indtiHries  domesHguesJ*^ 
This  last,  by  the  way,  includes  an  absurd 
calculation  of  the  worth  of  a  woman^s — wi§& 
w  jikolher — woric  in  the  JKMise,  ^hdf  aet 
4lowa  m  ao  miieh  in  the  haUaiwi  nheet,  gor- 
ing th^se  among  the  reoeijpilB  in  kind,  o*t 
money.  The  nrnpleet  fwat  of  property-— 
{after  a  man's  wardrdhe— 4s  his  house,    la 
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tbe  Bast  iiift*  tat.    ThM  Mimi  a  gtrd^i^ 
an  oicbard,  fields,  meadows,  speoisl  eropsi 
and  finally,  granaries,  work-rooms,  and  sti^ 
bles.     The  (ana  "proprietor^'  do^  not  al- 
ways include  the  same  tenure  of  property. 
In  FrsDoe  and  England,  a  landed  poprietor, 
small  or  gmat^  is  a  man  holding  Ism  in  his 
own  rights  or  at  a  lease,  without  interven* 
tioD  ai^  without  ooUateral  claims,  a»  long 
as  his  lease  shall  last     With  die  eaatern 
aomads  proprietorship  is  oommnnistio;  the 
pastttfe  grounds  belong  to  the  whole  tribe 
alike,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  indnded 
as  the  private  property  of  any ;  while  the 
mixed  character  of  communism  and  indivi- 
dual privileges  among  the  stationary  peas- 
ants of  Russia,  disturbs  the  aoeuracy  of  our 
definition  in  another  direction.    The  heads 
of  houses  enjoy  there,  under  their  seignevrs 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  community,  special 
adTantages  which  give  the  chiuracter  ot  pro- 
prietorship to  some  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
munism  of  others.     In  general,  the  land  in 
Russia  is  re-divided  among  the  peasants 
once  in  every  fifteen  years;  bat  in  sooie 
districts,  as  among  the  Ural  mountains,  the 
land  18  transmitted  from  generation  ta  gwi- 
eratioQ,  always  as  the  seigneur's  property, 
bsld  m  trust  and  for  consideration  ^  but  t&e 
holder  can  neither  sell  nor  yet  nssrtgage  it 
to  a  stranger.    It  is  simply  his  to  cultivate, 
and  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  ha  cultivation, 
after  he  has  satisfied  tiie  daims  of  his  satg 
neor.   In  Turkey,  land  is  held  under  difiereot 
leiBis  again.    A  distinction  is  made  between 
**  terras   mertss"    and   *^  terras   vivantea" 
Hm  fnt  are  ikiB  lands,  such  as  garden,  field, 
onhard,  dsc.,  which,  lying  round  the  house, 
ue  onltivatod  by  the  spade.    The  second 
are  the  farms  and  fields  worked  by  Uie 
rioQgb«    Theoretically,  all  land  in  Turkey 
Wengs  to  GM ;  next  under  him  to  the  Siu- 
tan,  as  senior  tenant,  who  receives  a  certain 
tithe  or  tax  in  recognition  of  this  tenantship : 
Ike  usufruct  is  the  cultivator'a— die  person 
wfaOi  being  in  possession,  cultivates  it  well, 
sod  payshisdues  to  the  State  and  to  Ike 
Masque.    If  the  land  is  suAred  to  fall  into 
a«|^eet  for  three  years,  it  then  lapses  to  the 
8t^    In  HttB^Hry,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Earopei  the  peasant's  tennre  is  the  same  as 


it  eaused,  was  one  of  the  priadpal 
causes  of  that  Revolution. 

Animals  are  a  simpler  kind  of  prCfMrtj ; 
they  bekmg  more  entirely  to  the  nominal 
owner;  and  even  in  conmuntstie  tribes, 
some  animals  are  held  as  individual  pro- 
perty. Cows  are  the  most  valuable  of  aU 
to  a  fiuniiy.  In  some  countries  diey  are 
treated  as  vmtable  housemates ;  and  shave, 
equally  with  the  children,  in  the  care  and  af- 
fection of  the  household.  Every  one  knows 
what  his  mare  is  to  the  An^,  and  what  a 
large  place  in  his  wellbein^  La  camel  fills ; 
and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  Irish  pig  and 
the  Irish  cow.  Our  author  ^ves  rather  too 
mMch  moral  weight  to  the  fagt  of  this  pes- 
aassion;  assuming  that  foreUiought,  prur 
dfloce,  economy,  self-sacrifice,  and  m#aat 
other  moral  virtues,  follow  on  the  peasant's 
keying  of  animals. 

The  highest  kind  of  property  is  of  course 
money  accumulated  and  put  out  to  interest : 
this  is  the  last  form,  and  naturally  the  ene 
most  i^dom  met  with  among  the  ouvriears. 
In  Turkey,  where  interest  is  Ibrbidden  by 
law,  and  in  Russia,  whes^  property  is  wumr 
more  than  a  long  loan  from  the  seigneuc  ^ 
the  serf,  tlie  peasant  saves  only  fyr  what  he 
wants  to  buy :  he  does  not  save  to  aaemnu- 
late  ci^ital  and  obtain  interest  In  Russia, 
there  are  certainty  instances  (tfffreat  wealth 
among  thid  ser&  a  Vabrvk.  One  of  the 
richest  men  of  our  time,  and  the  husband-of 
an  Imperial  Princess,  is  said  to  be  a  roy ol 
serf  d  Vabrok,  But  tibe  g^ieral  rule  in 
Russia  is,  that  the  lower  orders  do  not  save, 
simply  because  di&y  have  no  motive  jfar 
doing  so.  Why  should  a  man  deny  himself 
preasnt  pleasures  to  swell  the  future  joys 
of  his  lord  1  Where  property  is  not  seasred 
to  the  holder,  what  reason  ia  there  for  asari* 
fices  to  obtain  it?  In  other  countries, 
other  causes  stand  between  the  workapiaii 
and  a  saved  competency  ;  but  the  residt  is 
always  the  same,  that  working-men  aa  a 
class  do  not  save.  To  induce  tbb  habit, 
savings  banks  and  benefit  societies  have 
been  undertaken  by  Government  and  by 
privatei^eoalation.  These  institutions  haise 
done  much  good  in  relieving  distress,  aad 
ia   indui»ng   habits   of  economy.     Tliey 


paid  ta  the  lord.  Thb  aervica^fte  is  aome- 
timas  redeemed  by  a  certainsum  of  mcmey, 
paid  oaea  for  all  for  a  term  of  years,  or  paid 
yearly^  as  our  rent  ^rould  bs^  Oc  it  is  re- 
daamadby  the  peasant  hiring  asabstitnte; 
wbsn,  ia  Bussia»  a  man  is  sind  to  be  living 
Afdfvk  Ihasamahwoftenoraaiidser* 
VMS  hM  goad  ift  Fiaase  bdbre  the  first 
Baadwtian;  and  by  its  crying  injustlos,  by 
Iha  tpwaniv  opps esswa,  wrongs  sod  erima, 


in  oar  eld  foodal  times;  by  a  serviee^foa  direaten^    however,   ftom  their  incread^ 


numbers  to  become  the  source  of  great  evil, 
by  affi>rding  an  excess  of  hdpw  Le  Play 
asserts  that  spe(»lations  of  this  nature  — 
aavmgs  banksor  benefit  societies — succeed 
only  when  undertaken  by  the  masters  and 
employers — that  the  workmen  foil  when 
they  attempt  diese  or  other  such  matteraby 
theoiselves ;  an  SMertioa  not  sought  to  be 
suj^ported  by  pcoof,  and  in  England  refoted 
by  many  strilang  instances  to  tfie  contrary. 
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But  as  the  demgn  of  this  folio  is  to  shew 
that  all  which  the  workmg-dasses  attempt 
for  and  by  themselves  —  all  and  every 
manifestation  of  free  will  or  independence, 
is  hurtful  when  not  useless  —  we  must  ac- 
cept mere  assertions  with  caution,  and  even 
qualify  the  &cts  set  down.  Masters,  by 
diis  author's  theory,  should  be  the  supreme 
controllers  of  the  whole  business  of  life: 
the  ouvrier  should  be  as  a  child,  attempting 
nothing  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
calls  uus  solidarity ;  we  call  it  want  of 
freedom.  He  upholds  the  necessity  of  the 
workman's  tutelage,  and  the  value  of  the 
master's  tutorship  —  he  paints  the  evils 
which  have  sprung  from  the  liberty,  free- 
will, and  want  of  solidarity  among  the 
working-classes  of  the  west,  but  he  does 
not  look  forward  to  a  possible  time  when 
labour  shall  be  more  justly  rewarded  than 
at  present,  and  when  the  skilled  and  edu- 
cated workman  shall  be  able  to  win  a 
higher  species  of  recognition  from  his 
masters,  and  from  society,  th^i  he  docs  to- 
day. Yet  this  would  be  a  better  state  of 
things  than  any  return  to  feudal  dependence, 
even  if  dignified  by  the  name  of  soiidaritv. 

Subventions,  or  privileges  beside  and  be- 
yond wages  paid  for  a  certain  amount  of  la- 
bour performed,  assume  lai^e  dimensions  in 
the  systems  of  Central  Europe.  In  North 
^  and  East  Scandinavia,  in  Russia,  and  in  Tur- 
key, subventions  assume  a  purely  domestic 
and  exceptional  character.  There  servants 
often  enter  their  master's  households  by  mar- 
riage, and  thus  become  part  of  the  family 
while  still  acting  as  servants — giving  their 
time  and  labour  for  equivalents  paid  neither 
in  wages  nor  in  separate  subventions  — 
forming  an  intermediate  state  between 
right  and  privilege. 

This  belongs  to  the  patriarchal  order  of 
society ;  and  is  a^state  expressed  by  a  word 
or  words  wholly  wanting  to  the  western 
languages  —  as  these  have  terms  for  hired 
jtnd  salaried  workmen  wanting  to  the 
eastern  tongues.  In  many  of  the  French 
provinces,  subventions  or  privileges  are 
still  laigely  allowed.  One  of  the  best  and 
wisest  is  that  accorded  to  the  peasant  of 
Basse-Bretagne —  the  Pen-ty,  or  day  labour- 
er living  in  a  house  of  his  own.  The  Pen-ty, 
when  he  enters  service,  may  place  two 
heifers  among  the  flocks  of  Us  master,  to  be 
nourished  for  two  years  d,  Hire  gratuit. 
After  this  time  they  are  sold  at  a  certain 
profit,  which  profit  constitutes  the  first  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  a  fortune  that  often 
ends  in  some  thousands  of  francs.  There 
18  also  the  M/unier  lettrier  of  Saintonge. 
lie  is  the  privileged  salt-maker  who  makes 
salt  in  the  marshes  of  Saintonge  on  his  own 


account,  and  who  ts  entitled  to  ^  much  free 
pasture  as  he  can  find  in  the  extent  of  marsh 
assigned  to  him  for  salt-making.  Even 
when  the  land  passes  into  other  hands,  and 
though  the  proprietorship  may  be  sub- 
divided adinfinitumj  nothing  touches  the 
rights  of  the  saunier  lettrier.  Wild  fruits, 
same,  fish,  free  pasture,  conmion  lands, 
nrewood,  and  many  other  privileges  of  die 
same  nature,  are  the  chief  ameliorating  cir- 
cumstances in  the  condition  of  die  ouvrier  in 
North,  South,  and  Central  Europe.  Benefit 
societies  and  charities  take  the  place  of 
these  in  Western  Europe;  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  France.  Common 
windmills  for  grinding  com,  common  oven* 
for  baking  bread,  are  also  tery  cenerally  met 
with,  especially  in  Servia ;  and  in  faot  sub- 
ventions are  the  principal  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  many  districts;  direct  wages  for 
direct  work  forming  but  a  small  part  of  the 
family  income. 

The  "  travaux  speciaux,"  as  a  means  of 
income,  of  course  cannot  be  more  than 
indicated ;  they  vary  with  each  man's  indi- 
vidual capability,  education,  and  goodwill ; 
sifting  themselves  into  classes  not  only  d!?4- 
tinct  fiHom  each  other  but  distinct  and 
varying  in  the  numbers  of  eadi.  Thus,  in 
a  special  trade,  working  at  the  same  cla5« 
and  kind  of  work,  two  men  will  earn 
different  sums  according  to  the  individual 
habits  of  each ;  while  the  general  result, 
even  of  a  fixed  system,  and  of  fixed  rates  of 
remuneration,  though  outwardly  more  uni- 
form, will  in  reality  be  modified  and  dis- 
turbed from  the  same  causes.  The  "  tra- 
vaux sp6ciaux,"  therefore,  can  only  be 
spoken  of  in  a  tabular  summary,  or  when 
giving  the  budget  of  an  individual,  or  of 
one  femily.  As  a  general  source  of  income, 
they  are  too  vague  and  wide  to  be  fixed 
into  rules. 

Of  domestic  labour  we  liave  not  mudi  to 
say,  though  M.  Le  Play  always  includes 
this  as  one  of  his  sources  of  income.  But 
it  is  a  very  unstable  item  ;  difficult  to  cal- 
culate, and  more  difficult  to  define.  When 
you  come  to  the  money  value  of  a  woman's 
washing  the  floor  of  her  kitchen,  or  mending 
her  children's  socks,  you  enter  into  regions 
so  vague  and  so  vast,  "that  none  but  such  » 
mind  as  M.  Le  Play's  would  venture  to 
give  the  faintest  outline,  still  less  the  exact 
form  and  manner  an^  worth  as  ho  does. 
Hie  labour  of  a  family  may  be  divided,  cer- 
tainly, into  principal  and  secondary,  llie 
principal  is  that  of  tJie  fitter  or  head  of 
the  house,  including  perhims  his  eldest  son 
or  sons;  the  seoondary  Is  that  of  the  mother 
and  her  yonnger  dnidrem    But  even  tins 
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definition  holds  good  only  for  Europe,  For 
in  the  east  men  do  many  things,  which,  in 
the  west,  are  wholly  appropriated  by 
women.  They  work  with  the  needle,  wash, 
iron,  and  do  other  things  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  re^rd  as  especially 
feminine  labour.  Even  in  our  own  Indian 
colonies,  a  lady's  dress-maker  and  em- 
broiderer is  a  man;  and  the  tailor  —  or 
what  would  be  in  the  west  the  workwoman 
—  is  part  of  the  regular  establishment. 
One  great  "  domestic  labour  "  also  in  the 
east,  is  the  manu&cture  of  the  family  wearing 
apparel ;  from  the  first  spinning  oi  the  raw 
material  to  the  last  embroidery  stitch. of 
the  perfect  garment  Here,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  and  rapidity  of  madiine  produc- 
tions, it  is  rare  for  even  knitting  or  spinning 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  &mily ;  and  unhappily 
almost  as  rare  for  the  material  to  be  made 
up  at  home.  Few  mothers  of  &milies 
among  the  working  classes  in  England,  can 
make  even  the  most  ordinary  clothes  for 
themselves  or  their  children.  The  dress* 
maker  who  goes  out  to  work  by  the  day,  is 
a  positive  **  institution  "  now ;  and  a  most 
disastrous  one;  the  cause  of  many  evils,  as 
it  is  the  result  of  many,  of  which  the  crea- 
tion of  the  class  itself — of  a  class  so 
miserable  and  so  nearly  approaching  des- 
titution as  the  work-woman  oT  England  — 
is  not  the  least  nor  the  lightest.  We  buy 
both  labour  and  material  into  our  &milies ; 
buy  them  with  money  earned  by  oflen  the 
most  toilsome  and  monotonous  kind  of 
work,  which  might  be  diversified  mid 
lightened  if  we  mixed  in  this  home  work, 
now  "  &rmed  out"  to  another.  This  same- 
ness of  labour  in  manufacturing  districts, 
which  has  no  interest  in  itself,  no  artistic 
beauty,  and  which  is  chiefly  mechanical,  not 
requiring  intellect  or  fancy  —  this  work, 
which  is  simply  a  dull  means  of  livelihood, 
and  oftentimes  a  very  poor  one,  certainly 
does  little  for  the  happiness  or  elevation  of 
the  worker.  It  is  morally  and  physically 
unhealthy,  both  for  men  and  women ;  but 
as  it  is  the  regime  of  the  day,  the  changes 
that  are  to  come  must  take  place  in  this, 
and  by  this,  not  against  it — the  changes 
that  are  to  come,  and  that  are  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  workers,  must  be  by 
further  development,  not  by  annihilation  of 
the  present  system.  We  must  still  work 
by  machinery  and  manufactories,  but  we 
must  work  more  healthfully  and  under  m<»re 
natural  conditions.  For  instance,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly bad  for  women  and  yonng  girls  to  be 
employed  in  the  &ctories.  Long  hours 
passed  in  constrained  postures,  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  dull  labour,  the  absence  of  in- 
terest  or  change,  the  breaking  up  of  home 
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ties,  are  all  singularly  evil  conditions  both 
morally  and  physically  for  women.  Women, 
as  a  class,  ought  not  to  be  employed  out  of 
the  house  in  any  kuid  of  labour  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  domestic  life.  Still 
less  ought  they  to  be  employed  in  un- 
healthy occupations,  kept  in  confined  atmo- 
spheres, or  forced  to  remain  in  constrained 
or  sedentary  positions.  Of  course,  there 
are  individual  cases  where  women  can  be 
employed  abroad  healthfully  and  advantage- 
ously. We  would  not  circumscribe  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness ;  for  in  acknow- 
ledging their  capacity  for  labour,  and  in 
granting  them  the  dignity  which  springs 
from  this,  we  make  the  first  steps  towaixls 
placing  them  in  their  true  and  equal  position. 
It  is  only  cowards  who  fear  the  just  emanci- 
pation of  women.  But  still,  —  granting  her 
the  full  liberty  of  labour  as  a  rule  —  the 
sphere  of  a  married  woman's  labour  ought 
ta  be  home,  or  in  matters  immediately  con- 
nected with  home.  To  care  for  the  cattle, 
to  attend  also  to  the  garden  when  in  the 
country,  to  make  the  children's  clothes  and 
her  own,  and  to  mend  them  more  than  our 
unthrifty  housewives  often  do  now-a-days,  to 
wash  and  iron  and  cook  and  bake ;  and  if 
there  be  then  any  leisure  left  firom  all  these 
duties,  to  read  if  she  can,  and  as  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  do,  to  spend  some  portion  of 
the  day,  however  small,  in  the  recreation 
necessary  for  the  moral  health  of  humanity ; 
these  are  the  occupations  naturally  fitted 
for  women,  and  these  are  what  they  neglect 
when  they  follow  their  husbands  to  the  &o- 
tory  or  the,mine.  There  are  also  other  small 
handicrafts,  such  as  lace-mi^ing,  plain  nee- 
dle work,  &c.,  which  fit  in  well  with  the 
leisure-time  of  women;  while  harvest-time, 
and  the  gathering  in  of  autumn  fruits,  form 
another  source  of  income  and  legitimate 
employment.  In  the  East,  where  several 
married  sons  or  brothers  live  togetiier,  the 
labours  of  the  manage  are  divided  and 
lightened.  With  us,  what  household  aid  is 
given  or  or  required  is  all  hired  and  paid 
lOT.  And  though  it  may  be  urced  that  a 
woman's  time  is  worth  more  to  her  in  the 
factory  than  it  is  at  home  —  that  she  can 
gain  there  more  than  she  spends  on  the  sub^ 
stitutes  she  hires  to  do  her  household  work 
— yet  the  moral  and  physical  effects  are  so 
bad,  that  no  consideration  of  mere  gain 
ought  to  be  held  to  counterbalance  their 
tremendous  evil.  As  a  question  ranging 
far  wider  than  the  mere  labour  question,  the 
outoMoor  employment  of  married  women 
is  one  which  no  political  economist  should 
be  led  into  supporting.  The  systematic 
substitution  of  the  wife  and  mother  at  home 
is  one  of  the  most  grievous  features  of  the 
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present  system  of  labour.  Whether  the 
ohUdr^i  are  sent  to  infant  schools,  or  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  young  inexperienced 
girls,  or  of  harsh  unfeeling  women,  the  sys- 
tem is  equally  bad.  The  mother  is  guardian 
of  her  young  both  by  nature  and  by  reason ; 
and  any  substitution  of  that  guardian^p 
' — except  in  special  cases  —  must  have  a 
bad  moral  tendency.  And  most  dbtinctly 
do  we  say  that  wages  ought  to  be  at  such  a 
level,  thiU  a  man's  work  ^one  could  support 
his  fitmily.  Married  women  ought  not  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  their  home  where  their 
duty  lies,  for  the  miserable  purpose  of 
earning  their  children's  bread,  it  is  for  the 
man  to  earn — for  the  woman  to  guard  and 
to  distribute.  And  farther,  as  the  health  of 
woman  is  <me  of  the  most  important 
subj  eets  that  a  nation  can  consider  —  as  from 
her  8<arength  and  perfect  organization  springs 
the  source  of  a  people's  prosperity  in  the 
energy,  health,  valour,  and  intellect,  mainly 
transmitted  by  the  mother  —  so  does  it 
become  a  nationally  vital  matter  to  abolish 
all  such  customs  and  habits  as  injure  this, 
and,  by  injuring  this,  si^  the  life-blood  of 
the  race.  What  work  soever  has  been 
proved  injurious  to  the  health  of  women, 
ought  to  be  abolished  from  our  cu3t<»ns,  if 
we  hold  to  seeing  our  men  and  our  race 
stand  among  the  foremost  of  the  world. 

Work  undertaken  at  home  by  men  on 
their  own  account,  is  a  mode  of  labour  in 
some  points  of  view  very  advantageous. 
We  grant  the  impossibility  of  this  system 
now,  and  imtil  machinery  sludl  have  attained 
&r  greater  perfection,  &r  more  cogapactness, 
completeness,  and  home-*manageableness 
than  at  present.  But  if  we  could  develop 
our  present  materials  of  labour  into  like- 
ness with  our  past  modes  of  labouring,  we 
should  have  solved  the  problem  whidi  now 
perplexes  the  whole  economical  world.  For 
the  past  modes  were  undoubtedly  good  in 
some  respects  —  for  instance,  this  habit  of 
working  at  home.  The  most  superficial 
thinker  must  understand  the  probable  h^py 
results  of  this  system.  It  would  employ 
the  old,  the  young,  and  the  sickly;  —  it 
would  give  ea^  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  develop  the  intelligence  as 
it  proceeded ;  —  it  would  keep  the  fiunily 
together — the  young  girl  under  the  eye  of 
ber  mother,  the  mother  with  her  children, 
the  husband  with  the  wife.  If  the  work 
were  of  any  varying  or  artistic  nature,  the 
skill  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection  would 
give  it  a  charm  totally  unknown  to  factory 
and  monotonous  labour — and  by  that 
charm  and  interest,  home  itself  would  have 
a  beauty  denied  to  those  families  to  whom 
home  means  simply  the  fiunily  meeting- 


place  for  eating  and  sleeping ;  always  sup- 
posing that  the  house  is  large  enough  for  a 
work-room  and  the  sleeping  chambers ;  and 
that  the  work  is  well  and  sufficiently  paid 
for.  Else  we  have  only  to  ask  in  Spital- 
fields  among  the  handloom  weavers  Uiere, 
what  results  home  labour  gives  the  indigent 
workman. 

In  all  that  he  says  of  the  aacredness  and 
value  of  &mily  ties  M.  Le  Play  speaks  well 
and  soisibly ;  laying  too  much  stress,  though, 
on  certain  favourite  virtues,  89me  of  which, 
however  admirable  in  the  individual,  would 
not  be  so  advantageous  in  the  mass.  For 
instance,  he  uphold  parental  authority  to  a 
bewildering  and  crushing  extent,  and  con- 
founds the  rule  of  the  old  and  the  rule  of  the 
best  literally  toffether.  Filial  obedience  he 
ranks  as  the  hi^est  virtue  known :  carrying 
it  down  to  the  simple  obedience  of  all  you£ 
to  all  age.  He  is  wrong  in  this — ^looked  at 
in  a  broifiid  light.  To  be  old  is  not  necessa- 
rily  to  be  wise  and  virtuous.  However 
great  the  honour  proper  to  be  paid  to  parents, 
this  honour  is  not  to  fall  on  mere  length  of 
years,  without  natural  claims.  If  the  young 
want  the  experience  of  age,  the  old  want  tfaw^ 
vigour  of  youth ; — if  the  young  commit  fol- 
lies, the  old  never  attain  success.  This  great 
country  of  ours  would  never  have  risen  to  its 
present  heigUt  without  the  emancipation  of 
our  youth.  Had  a  rigid  system  of  parental 
authority  subsisted,  our  colonies  would  never 
have  been  founded,  India  would  not  be  ours, 
our  trade  would  not  be  so  adventurous,  our 
national  prosperity  not  so  extended.  Had 
we  been  ruled  by  our  old  men,  we  should 
not  have  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  our  young 
ones.  To  the  blood  and  sinew  and  daring 
of  youth  most  countries  owe  all  that  they 
possess;  and  those  who  would  repress  the 
freedom  of  youth  would  put  out  the  fire  of 
a  nation. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  circumstances 
2uid  expenses  of  the  working  classes,  the 
question  of  food  comes  in  as  one  of  primary 
importance.  Where  the  fix>d  is  bad,  of  innu- 
tritious  quality,  or  of  insufficient  quantity, 
the  health,  physical  development,  intellectual 
power  and  moral  nature,  all  suffer  alike. 
Men,  for  in^ance,  who  live  chiefiy  on  vege- 
tables, or  even  on  cereals,  are  seldom  as 
strong,  and  never  so  perfectly  organized,  as 
those  who  live  on  a  mixed  diet  of  meat,  6se. 
Yet  even  this  is  not  always  an  invariable 
rule ;  as  witness  the  strength  and  daring  of 
the  Highlander,  dassed  among  the  number 
of  those  ouvriers  who  eat  the  least  amount 
of  meat  But  the  Highlander  supplies  the 
animal  warmth,  whidi  dbse  he  would  have 
got  from  meat,  by  alcoholic  drinks :  a  more 
temporary  but  stall  efficient,  and  in  due  pro- 
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portk>Qde(driikbaaadlmltiifiilmeaDB;  more 
daogeroua  than  meat  because  <^  its  intoxicat- 
iDg  properties  and  strangely  powerful  &s 
oination,  but  neoessarj  in  some  countries — 
ui  ail  damp,  cold,  aiKl  depressing  climates, 
while  hurtful  in  southern  latitudes.  Potatoes 
are  insufficient  as  the  chief  article  of  food ; 
aa  is  fish.  The  Imshman  in  his  own  country, 
living  on  potatoes  alone,  says  M.  Le  Play,  is 
not  so  str^ig  as  the  Bei^amasque  blacksmith 
ied  prindpaUy  on  maize ;  and  the  fishing  pop- 
ulations of  the  seaooasts  are  seldom  as  hi^e, 
hearty,  intellectual,  or  light-hearted  as  the 
more  variously  fed  populations  inland.  In 
£urope  the  workman's  staple  artide  of  food 
is  ceroals — ^wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  <Ssc.  Le 
Play  says  that  these  cereals  comprise  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  nourishment 
taken  by  the  European  wOTkman ;  a  state- 
ment to  be  accepted  with  caution,  especially 
HS  he  makes  the  scale  diminish  to  the  tenlii 
or  tweifUi  part,  when  speaking  of  a  higher 
class  of  society.  Less  meat  is  eaten  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  (how  about  Scotland  and 
Irehmd?)  Frequently,  only  onoe  in  the 
year,  on  the  Hke^y  of  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  village,  does  the  ouvrier  eat  fledi-meat. 
Yet,  as  the  c<»isequeQee,  no  one  would  cite 
the  workmen  of  these  countries  as  types  of 
animal  strength.  They  are  enduring,  but 
they  have  very  little  muscular  development ; 
.  they  can  undergo  privations  which  would 
'  destroy  the  British  Life-Guardsman,  as  un- 
hapjHly  we  have  proved  to  our  cost  of  late, 
and  they  can  work  long;  but  they  cannot 
w(^  hard,  and  they  do  not  work  welK  But, 
indeed,  no  question  of  eoonomic  science  is 
sioq>le.  So  many  extraneous  causes  disturb 
oar  oaLotdations,  that  very  few  rules  can  be 
httd  down  as  imaltend^e.  Quoting  the  High- 
hinder  agafai  livii^  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes, 
8oe  the  anemr,  daring,  strength,  which 
f)r  ages  he  has  been  fluned  for  possessing. 
Take  him  at  a  curling  oiatoh,  at  wrestling, 
at  a  fight,  and  where  is  the  best-fed  man  of 
all  £u|ope  who  can  stand  against  him?  Thus, 
tlus  one  opposing  instance  destroys  all  our 
former  reaaoninga,  even  in  so  simple  a  mat- 
yet  as  food.  Qimate,  race,  extraneous  dr- 
eumatanoes  of  every  kind,  all  modify  rules ; 
and  the  law  which  would  hold  good  for  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  would  be  utterly  in- 
appropriate aiiMMig  the  Highlands  of  Spain. 
The  animal  warmth  to  be  supplied  by  meat 
or  alcohol  in  the  one  country,  must  be  tem- 
pered and  subdued  in  the  other  by  vegeta- 
ble diet  and  cooling  drinks.  Still,  we  may 
lay  down  tins  as  a  broad  and  incontrovertible 
fkfinciple ;  the  ouvrier  should  be  fed  in  every 
country  according  to  the  best  physical  condi- 
tioos  of  thai  sountry ;  his  labour  should  give 


him  such  quantity  and  quality  of  food  as  would 
best  develop  his  strength,  preserve  his  health, 
and  satisfy  man's  natural  craving  for  good 
nutriment  In  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England  this  craving  becomes  an 
excess^ — a  positive  and  hurtful  vice.  Any 
rise  in  wages — any  piece  of  good  luck — 
means  only  a  more  expensive  diet,  and  the 
addition  of  sensual  luxuries ;  ofl^  of  un- 
wholesome ones.  Drunkenness,  riot,  and 
gluttony,  are  too  oflen  the  correlatives  of 
high  wages  among  our  artisan  population  : 
and  the  English  workman  is  known  general- 
ly for  greater  luxury  in  food,  for  more  un- 
thrifl  and  gluttony  than  any  other  workman 
in  Europe.  This  low  sensualism,  together 
with  other  cognate  vices,  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished if  not  wholly  abolished,  only  when 
education  has  spread  among  our  people,  and 
when  mental  refinement  has  sprung  out  of  it. 
But  while  we  d^recate  the  over-sensual- 
ism of  our  Ikiglish  workmen,  we  cannot  de- 
sire to  see  them  live  in  the  want  and  penury 
of  many  of  their  continental  confreres.  A 
work  recently  published  by  M.  Ducpetiaux 
on  the  Belgian  ouvrier,  gives  but  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  his  physical  condition.  By 
many  degrees  worse  ofi*  than  the  Belgian 
prisoner,  the  tables  set  forth  in  M.  Ducpe- 
tiaux's  pages  are  full  of  suggestions  of  the 
most  frightful  destitution  among  the  best, 
the  most  industrious,  and  the  most  important 
members  of  the  State.  And  what  is  true  of 
Belgium  is  equally  true  of  England.  Take 
the  Dorsetshire  labourer  and  the  favoured 
inmate  of  a  model  prison,  and  which  condi- 
tion, think  you  the  artisan  would  most 
envy  1  It  is  a  sad  lesson  which  society  is  so 
dOigently  teaching  its  lower  dasses,  that 
poverty  is  verily  a  crime,  and  that  industry 
is  not  practically  a  virtue ;  that  the  felon  is 
better  cared  for  than  the  pauper,  and  that 
while  punishment  is  so  swift,  prevention  and 
reward  are  so  tardy.  What  practical  athe- 
ism is  worse  than  this,  now  being  taught  the 
working  classes — that  a  man's  labour,  that 
all  his  life,  and  energy,  and  power,  and  soul, 
cannot  support  him  as  a  Man  should  be  sup- 
ported— that,  in  a  word,  his  virtue,  frugality, 
industry,  be  they  ever  so  great,  profit  him 
nothing?  If  married,  and  with  young 
children  to  support^  he  can  never  be  oUier- 
wiae  tiian  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  Un- 
der the  present  condition  of  things,  a  hard 
selfish  celibacy  is  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  a  working  man  can  attain  a  competen- 
cy for  the  future. 

The  second  article  in  the  expenses  of  the 
working  classes  is  the  habitation.  A  house, 
as  we  have  said,  is  generally  the  first  posses- 
sion coveted  by  the  ouvrier ;  and  with  the 
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house  a  little  land  to  follow.  Many  of  our 
workmen — in  spite  of  their  miserable  eam^ 
inga — might  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  who 
now  pass  their  lives  uncomfortably  in  lodg- 
ir:gs,  if  they  had  had  moral  courage  enough 
to  save  the  money  they  spent  in  folly  and 
riot.  But  not  one  man  in  ten  has  sumeient 
Kelf-control  to  keep  and  put  out  to  interest 
such  small  sums,  as,  spent  on  the  moment, 
would  only  give  perhaps  an  extra  joint  of 
meat  in  the  week,  and  which,  saved,  seem  as 
unprofitable  as  piling  up  a  mountain  out  of 
sea  sand.  Yet  tne  habit  of  saving,  and  the 
hot  of  self  gained  proprietorship,  are  two 
things  of  incalculable  moral  benefit  to  the 
nuvrier.  Few  workmen  made  suddenly 
rich  without  exertion  or  previous  moral 
training,  fulfil  their  new  duties.  The  great- 
est disaster  that  can  happen  to  a  man  is 
often  a  sudden  accession  of  fortune ;  for  the 
mind  of  every  one  must  be  trained  by  «elf- 
education  before  any  new  state  can  be  well 
or  properly  supported.  The  possession  of  a 
house — this  first  essay  of  independent  pro- 
perty— is  also  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  most  beneficial.    TTie  sad,  dull,  ignorant 


Russian  peasant,  whose  life  passes  like  a 
sick  man's  dream,  finds  one  of  his  highest 
pleasures  in  beautifying  his  house — ^though 
his  only  to  a  certain  point — ^his  to  live  in,  to 
adorn,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  his  children 
after  him,  but  not  his  to  dispose  of  nor  to 
mortgage.  Yet  his  house  is  almost  the  only 
thing  of  pleasure  he  has,  and  the  beautifying 
and  improving  it  one  of  his  dearest  occupa- 
tions. 

In  other  countries,  houses  are  held  in  as 
many  different  ways  as  land.  The  Hartz 
miner  buys  his  nominally  from  the  Admin- 
istration of  his  mines.  Every  now  and  then, 
when  tenements  feXl  due,  the  Administration 
calls  together  all  heads  of  families  not 
lodged  in  houses  of  their  own ;  and  offers 
them  houses  at  a  certain  rate,  to  be  paid 
off,  together  with  interest,  by  fixed  yearly 
Slims.  Hiis  mode  of  obtaining  a  house  does 
not  seem  to  be  bad,  if  the  workmen  are  con- 
tent to  rest  always  in  the  same  place  and 
under  the  same  Administration.  To  a  rest- 
less and  wandering  nature  it  would  be  mise- 
ry, because  it  would  be  enforced  fixity. 
Rut  in  a  state  of  society  where  the  desire  of 
change  and  the  wish  of  enterprise  have  not 
yet  arisen,  it  is  a  good  and  kindly  plan 
enough ;  and  what  M,  Le  Play  says  is  very 
likely  true,  that  it  is  one  whidi  tends  to 
raise  the  workman  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  to  give  him  the  dignity  as  well  as  the 
feeling  of  a  proprietor.  An  instance  is  given 
of  an  old  man,  married  but  childless — a 
miner  living  in  the  village  of  Qausthal,  who, 
when  he  was  thirty-four  years  <^  age,  receiv- 


ed a  house  from  the  Administration  wordi 
1480  francs,  for  which  he  had  ever  since  paid 
four  per  cent,  and  a  certain  annuity,  to  rab 
off  the  purchase-money ;  all  coming  out  of 
his  wages.  Twenty-six  years  had  now  re- 
duced the  debt  to  280  francs;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  repaired,  renovated,  and 
improved  the  house,  and  made  it  worth 
much  more  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
Hiia  mode  of  letting  to  the  poor,  adopt^ 
by  us  in  some  districts  in  our  allotment 
gardens,  might  not  be  disadvantageouslv 
employed  in  the  letting  of  houses  as  well. 
Four  per  cent  is  good  interest  in  these 
days,  and  what  we  are  doing  by  our  build- 
ing-societies (for  this  is  the  same  system  as 
that  of  most  building-societies)  our  landlords 
might  advantageously  do  for  themselves. 

Light  is  the  expense  set  down  immediate- 
ly after  that  of  the  dwelling-house.  The 
farther  we  go  from  manu&ctures  and  the 
present  condition  of  (western)  commerce,  the 
more  barbarism  do  we  find  in  this  small, 
and  apparently  necessarily  uniform  require- 
ment of  life.  A  wick  plunged  in  fish-oil 
lights  the  people  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  resinous 
wood  cut  into  torches,  the  dwellers  in  and 
about  the  Northern  forests ;  animal  grease 
fashioned  into  candles  more  or  less  rude,  the 
people  of  central  Europe ;  and  vegetable  oil 
in  lamps  lights  the  Southerns  now  as  in  old 
classical  days.  People  are  as  obstinately 
wedded  to  their  particular  form  and  mate- 
rial of  lighting,  as  they  are  to  their  particular 
cereal.  Xight  and  bread  are  the  two  domes- 
tic circumstances  most  difficult  of  all  to 
change.  In  the  Irish  famine  it  may  yet  be 
remembered  that  starving  men  emptied 
sacks  of  Indian  com  on  the  highway  rather 
than  eat  what  they  deemed  fi>od  fit  only  for 
pigs.  And  as  to  light,  so  distinct  and  un- 
changeable are  load  customs,  that  in  the 
North  and  East  of  Europe  territories  and 
boundaries  are  often  marked  by  the  form 
and  material  of  the  torches  or  fragments  of 
burnt  wood  found  not  ten  feet  apart  In 
France,  near  Bretagne,  a  little  candle  made 
of  resin  mixed  with  animal  grease,  and  call- 
ed oribus,  is  used  among  the  peasantry.  In 
England  the  poor  make  use  of  the  most 
nauseous  and  inferior  kmd  of  grease;  in 
Spain  and  Italy  classic-shipped  lamps  bum 
pure  white  oil;  while  the  rich  of  every 
country  import  and  interchange  productions, 
which  by  length  of  transport  beccmie  lux- 
uries. 

Ailer  light  come  clothes.  The  Easterns 
manufacture  and  make  all  their  clothes  at 
home.  Indeed,  there,  where  money  cannot 
be  put  out  to  interest^  and  where  every  man 
fears  the  the  r^utation  of  being  rich,  it  is  a 
safer  mode  of  investment  than  nuist  others. 
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It  ffimishes  employment  likewtee  to  men 
and  women  who  would  else  be  dosing  ]azi]y 
by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  and  it  gratLQes  the 
taste  and  the  pride  while  ofiering  tolerable 
security  of  "placement."  It  also  gives  a 
certain  dignity  to  a  man,  to  feel  himself  the 
possessor  of  beautiful  dothes— dothes  that 
he  has  wrought  and  embroidered  himself, 
and  that  represent  so  much  real  property. 
What  a  wide  difference  there  must  be  be- 
tween the  feelings  of  such  a  one  and  tJiose  of 
a  miserable,  flaunting  wretch  who  ^has  drag- 
ged from  the  depths  of  the  old  dothes  shop 
second-hand  finery,  dirty,  worn,  and  greasy, 
^t  leave  him  neither  the  honourable  dis- 
tinetion  of  a  workman,  nor  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  higher  condition ;  "  the  garb 
of  intemperance"  truly— one  of  the  many 
painftil  insttmces  of  aping  the  dass  to  which 
we  do  not  belong,  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  our  Engli^  sodety.  Certainly,  the  dean 
white  cap  of  the  house  servant,  and  the  nation- 
td  blue  blouse  of  the  ouvrier,  give  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  dignity  which  our  flounced 
housemaids  and  milk-women  with  old  vel- 
vet bonnets,  our  workmen  in  second-hand 
dothes  that  have  passed  down  from  lords  and 
their  footmen,  never  can  obtain.  In  France  no 
man  is  ashamed  of  his  condition;  the  ouvrier 
does  not  attempt  to  appear  a  bourgeois ;  the 
booi^ois  does  not  give  himsdf  the  airs  of 
the  aristocrat.  The  one  is  simply  the 
ouvrier,  the  otiber  unmistakably  the  bour- 
geois. Each  is  to  proud  of  himself  to  feel  low- 
ered by  his  etat.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  all  strive  to  ^pear  what  we  are  not 
The  peasant  dressea  like  the  shopkeeper,  the 
diopkeeper  like  the  gentleman.  The  absurd 
national  vanity  which  sinks  the  "  shop  "  as 
^low,"  has  ended  in  confounding  us  all  in  a 
mass  of  confusion  and  masquerading,  in 
which  no  man  is  content  to  appear  what  he 
is,  and  all  wish  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
not.  Speaking  of  dothes,  our  author  natur- 
ally comes  to  the  article  of  washing  those 
dc^es,  as  one  item  of  domestic  expenditure. 
And  in  toudiing  on  this,  he  could  not  but 
notice  the  newly  established  institution  of 
public  baths  and  wash-houses. — ^Disapprov- 
ingly. He  questions  thdr  utility  in  any  way, 
and  then  asserts  their  immoral  tendency, 
lliis  establishment  he  says,  "constitue  un 
ttouvel  envahissement  de  I'industrie  manu- 
&cturidre  sur  les  travaux  de  menage :  elle 
a  d'ailleurs  pour  e&t,  d'a^lomerer  les 
femmes  en  grand  nombre,  et  de  les  soustraire 
auwientanement  ^  la  tutdaire  influence  du 
foyer  domestique."  When  M.  Le  Play 
wrote  this  inflated  speech,  did  he  reflect  from 
what  discomfort  and  impossibility  of  dean- 
Uness  this  new  institution  withdrew  those 
poor  women  wb^  made  use  of  its  advan- 


tages 1  Did  he  think  of  the  real  meaning  of 
those  grandly  sentimental  words,  '^  le  foyer 
domestique,"  and  see  the  small,  dark,  damp 
kitchen,  where  a  few  half  washed  rags  hung 
mouldering  rather  than  drying,  where  the 
smoke  and  the  soot  spoiled  all  as  soon  as  it 
was  done,  and  where  the  cost  of  fud  to  heat 
the  miserable  supply  of  water,  made  the 
"  grand  wash  "  a  greater  luxury  than  neces- 
sity ]  If  he  had  ever  really  seen  with  hi^ 
own  eyes  what  he  has  dared  to  write  about 
with  all  the  ignorance  of  a  savant,  and  all 
the  predsion  of  a  theorist,  he  would  never 
have  cast  contempt  on  two  of  the  most  val- 
uable institutions  of  our  western  cities — the 
public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  gratuitous 
hospitals.  Granting,  gladly,  that  the  work- 
men ought  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  re- 
quire no  extraneous  aid,  yet  in  common  jus- 
tice and  humanity  begin  by  making  him  in- 
dependent and  then  withdrawing  your  chari- 
ties, not  by  first  denying  or  abolishing  these 
charities,  and  then,  by  the  dow  course  of 
events,  leaving  him  to  grow  independent 
afterwards  as  he  can.  M.  Le  Play,  like 
other  imperfect  political  economists,  falls 
foul  of  all  the  aids  of  misery,  instead  of  the 
causes  which  produce  that  misery  and  so  ne- 
cessitate those  aids.  At  best,  Id  a  humaue 
and  civilized  country,  charities  are  degrad- 
ing, and  we  have  too  many  of  them ;  tender- 
hearted individuals  with  more  money  tiian 
reason  are  also  national  grievances ;  but  for 
all  that,  we  must  not  let  the  poor  man  die 
without  care  and  live  without  aid,  if  we  de- 
prive him  of  his  inborn  right  to  live  well  by 
his  labour.  The  poor-laws,  again,  our  au- 
thor brands  with  Ids  displeasure,  as  legaliz- 
ing the  Socialists'  dogma  that  poverty  has  a 
right  to  hdp.  In  a  word,  all  manner  of  help 
independent  of  the  master^e  toilly  he  repudi- 
ates for  the  workmen :  from  his  hand,  espe 
cially  coming  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  or  sub- 
vention that  practically  indudes  servitude 
for  life,  he  finds  it  ennobling  and  beautiful. 
He  calls  it  soUdarite,  and  the  workman's  de- 
pendence he  calls  love.  Hospitals  are  bad, 
as  breaking  the  link  between  master  and 
workman ;  poor-laws  are  bad,  as  recognising 
the  right  of  helplessness  to  help,  the  right  of 
poverty  to  bread;  baths  and  wash-houses 
are  bad,  as  withdrawing  women  from  home 
influence,  and  congregating  them  together  m 
lai^er  masses  than  he  thinks  advisable. 
But  he  never  thinks  of  the  misery  from 
which  all  these  are  but  so  many  imperfect 
means  of  escape ;  he  never  reflects  on  the 
seething  mass  of  agony  and  wretched  nesi^ 
that  he  would  leave  festering  at  the  jewelled 
feel  of  his  idolized  aristocrats,  were  these 
righteous  aids  to  be  withdrawn ; — ^righteous 
now  in  the  unrighteous  state  in  which  we  live. 
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But  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  believe 
in  the  possibility,  and  futnre  establishment, 
of  a  better  state  of  things,  where  charities 
win  be  no  longer  necessities. 

The  fourth  and  last  domestic  expense  is 
that  of  recreations,  in  general  not  a  very 
large  item  in  the  budget  of  the  working-mtm. 
Tobacco,  women  talking  together,  in  the 
West  the  gin-shop  and  the  cabaret,  in  the 
South  the  viUage  green,  dances  and  games, 
and  lately  with  us  a  higher  class  of  amuse- 
ments, established  first  by  the  Mechanics' 
Institute — such  as  lectures,  public  readings, 
prize  essays,  &c. — this  is  the  list  of  European 
pleasures  cuart»mary  among  the  working- 
class.  But  as  we  have  said  be^re,  the  want 
of  amusement  in  England— of  mere  mind- 
less, purposeless,  pure  amusement — ^is  one 
great  cause  of  our  working-man^s  depravity, 
of  his  brutal  habits  and  his  love  of  gin.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  to  decry  such  plea* 
sures  as  we  are  now  alluding  to,  as  unintel- 
lectual  and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
and  many  of  our  leading  classes  have  sought 
to  substitute  the  most  jejune,  flat,  and  insipid 
kind  of  pseudo-intellectuality  instead:  we 
may  be  sure,  however,  tliat  men  need  posi- 
tive amusement  as  much  as  children  do,  and 
that  pleasures,  innocent  and  exciting,  are  the 
greatest  foes  vice  can  have. 

We  come  now  to  tiie  examples  in  M.  Le 
Play's  Atlas,  or  Monc^raphies — the  first 
being  that  of  the  Bachkirs  or  demi-nomads 
of  Eastern  Russia.  A  wandering,  ignorant, 
pastoral  people  are  t^ese  Bachkirs,  doing 
little  else  in  life  but  strike  their  tents  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  to  move  off  to  fresh 
pastures  as  t^e  old  ones  are  exhausted; 
sometimes  waking  out  of  their  lazy  dreams 
to  bring  down  a  head  of  game,  or  gather  a 
handful  of  wild  fruit  in  the  forest ;  drinking 
large  draughts  of  khoumouis,  or  fermented 
mare's  milk,  which  acts  like  opium,  and 
Mrraps  them  through  all  the  long  hours  of 
the  precious  working-day  in  a  ibol's  paradise 
of  sleep  and  dreams.  Shutting  up  their 
wives  as  good  Mussulmans  should ;  buying 
another  wife  as  they  grow  ridier,  as  West- 
erns would  buy  another  hound  or  a  second 
hunter ;  sudi  a  wandering,  ignorant,  useless 
people  as  these,  whose  place  might  be  empty 
to-morrow  and  tfee  world  no  loser  and  civili- 
zation no  farther  off,  we  should  hardly  have 
taken  as  the  type  of  human  wellbeing  in  any 
of  their  arrangements.  We  look  to  those 
on  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  whom  rolls  the 
great  car  of  human  history,  whose  influence 
^fways  the  doctrines  of  the  present,  and  by 
whose  light  the  world  walks,  as  the  types  of 
present  society.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Eastern 
Russia,  without  mark  or  influence  on  the 


world,  we  should  hardly  accept  as  any  pat 
tern  for  tiie  rest.  Yet  M.  Le  Play  flnds  so 
much  to  admire  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Western  workman's  imitation,  among  the 
drowsy  shepherds  of  the  Ural  valleys,  that 
if  we  believed  his  impressions  we  must  name 
all  our  own  boasted  civilization  but  a  myth 
and  a  delusion.  The  confinement  of  the 
women  pleases  our  author;  the  abject  re^ 
spect  of  the  young  to  the  old,  oi  the  son  to 
the  father,  of  liie  lower  in  social  grade  to  his 
superior— the  want  of  manufactures,  and  the 
circumsi^ibed  existence  generally — ^tdie  igno. 
raooe,  inducing  a  brute  content — all  seem  to 
the  learned  engineer  to  contain  so  many  o( 
the  primary  conditions  of  the  poor  man's 
hi^piness.  Ambition,  education,  and  social 
elevation,  he  would  remove  out  of  the  work* 
man's  readi  as  he  would  keep  poison  fh>m 
the  hand  of  a  (MM.  He  regards  ^  present 
dassiflcation  of  society  as  of  divine  necessity, 
and  it  seems  to  him  as  if  men  warred  against 
the  gods  when  they  attempt  to  difluse  the 
light  of  intellect  handed  down  ftova.  heaven 
to  some.  Ignorance,  content,  ^animfd  satis- 
faction, and  the  strictest  conservatism — as 
with  the  Badikirs— these  are  the  alphabets 
to  his  dictionary  of  the  ouvrier's  best  means 
of  wellbeing. 

The  BftcMdrs  live  chiefly  on  subventions ; 
of  trade  there  is  none,  and  not  much  of  home 
manufacture.  Summer  pasture,  firewood 
from  the  forests,  game,  fish,  wild  fhiits,  dca, 
which  the  individuals  of  the  community 
enjoy  only  by  right  of  their  membership, 
form  their  principle  means  of  existenoe.  But 
in  their  communism — ^which  is  rather  patri- 
archal.than  communistic — the  chief  ^ijoys 
the  lion's  share  of  all,  and.  is  king  and  irre- 
sponsible head  over  alL  The  young  peojrfe 
of  the  same  village,  or  of  the  same  nomadic 
horde,  never  marry.  They  wisely  abstain 
fh>m  all  danger  of  consanguinity,  and  its 
result — an  enfeebled  and  sickly  oflspring. 
The  higher  dass  of  Baciycirs,  chiefs  and  sudi 
like,  sleep  all  day  l<mg,  only  rousing  them- 
selves for  more  tobacco  and  more  khoumouis, 
or  fbr  a  draught  of  airfaan,  or  curds  and 
whey,  if  they  are  afaready  suffidentty  soothed 
by  the  Idioumouis.  They  have  grand  days 
of  assodated  labour  for  thdr  chiefe,  and 
even  for  each  other  if  haply  such  are  needed, 
which  they  call  beummin ;  institutions  like 
the  gnmdes  joum6es  of  Beam,  the  dev^braa 
of  Basse  Bretagne,  and  the  pomotdi  of  the 
Orembui^  Steppes. 

The  agricultural  peasants  and  wheelwrights 
of  the  Terre  Noire  of  the  Oremburg  Steppes, 
form  the  next  monography.  Hiey  are  Rus- 
sians of  the  Greek  religion,  and  for  t^e  most 
port,  live  under  the  system  of  ebrok,  l^e 
meaning  <^  the  ^ikrok  is  this  ^^-The  peasant 
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owes  two4bird8  of  his  time  to  tiie  seigneiir. 
To  redeem  this  time,  and  to  be  able  to  em- 
pioj  it  for  himself  ami  his  fiimilj,  he  pays 
eiUier  a  oertain  simi  of  money  onee  for  all, 
for  his  life-red^nptioD,  if  he  can  afford  it ; 
or  he  engages  a  substitute  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wagee  tlmn  he  can  make  by  his  independ- 
^i  and  unfettered  labour.  Sometimes  a 
whole  oommunitj  or  village  does  liiie;  when 
they  portion  out  the  oommon  lands  among 
thainselYes,  and  work  them  without  hindranoe 
or  interveDticm.  But  at  all  times  the  seig- 
neur oan  olaim  ^ir  savings,  whether  d  Pabrok 
or  not :  They  never  do  so,  however,  aoeord- 
ing  to  M.  lie  Play — a  statement,  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  indined  to  question. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  and  cupidity  is  unfortunately  (me  of 
its  most  salient  characteristics.  Russkn 
seigneurship  we  do  not  believe  to  be  difier^t 
from  any  other. 

The  patriarehal  system  is  in  fiill  fOToe 
among  these  bleak  Oremburg  Steppes — 
desoendii^  from  the  Czar  to  Ske  seigneur, 
and  from  the  seigneur  to  the  village  elders 
— ^fiithers,  masters,  old  men,  and  so  on. 
Age,  paternity,  and  social  superiority  are  all 
absolute  here ;  but  even  here,  the  fact  that 
the  alnvk  is  a  privilege  eagerly  sought  fot^ 
and  that  it  is  a  system  w&di  gives  more 
dignity  to  the  diaractsr  and  more  worldly 
wealth  to  the  possessor,  refutes  all  our 
auAor's  aasoirtions  respecting  the  good  and 
the  sanctity  of  obedience  a»l  dependence. 
Everywiiere  m&k  kept  in  leading-strings 
straggle  to  be  free;  and  everywhere  freedom 
brings  advancement 

It  would  be  endless  (o  go  through  all  the 
tjpes  set  down  in  the  Atlas.  We  can  ti^e 
obIj  such  salittit  points  or  special  institutions 
as  distkiguish  some  above  the  rest.  ¥w 
instance,  the  institution  called  arfele^  peculiar 
to  some  of  the  Russian  workm«i.  A  num- 
ber of  men,  duefly  from  the  valley  of  the 
Oka,  em%rate  yearlv  to  St.  Pdiersburg  as 
boatoien,  porters,  whedwrigfats,  and  hmdj 
day4aboura«  genenJly.  '&e  term  of  their 
emigration  is  from  April  to  November. 
Ab^  ffixty  or  seventy  join  together  in  this 
assodatioii ;  liiey  form  the  at^le-^pladng 
tiMmselves  under  the  control  of  an  artelchick, 
a  doulchnidc,  and  two  stardti.  The  artel- 
chiok  is  Idle  business  man  of  the  troupe,  he 
&Mis  the  work,  and  regulates  the  price  of 
payment,  dee. ;  the  cloutchnick  is  the  trea- 
surer, he  keeps  the  accounts  and  ike  cash, 
pays  the  bills,  markets  for  the  art^le,  and 
does  dl  that  the  housekeeper  would  do  in 
large  fiimilles;  while  the  starchi,  men  of 
we^t  and  experience,  are  the  magistrates 
ij€  m  association,  controlling  ^ke  artelehiok 
and  the  doutohnick,  settling  disputes,  calm* 


ing  passions,  and  doing  the  work  of  citizen 
priests.  These  emigrant  workmen  do  all 
the  rough  handy  jobs  in  St  Petersburg. 
They  are  the  porters  and  ironworkers,  they 
load  and  unload  boats,  saw  and  deliver  fire*^ 
wood,  diape  and  drive  in  the  stakes  for  the 
foundiMaons  of  buildings,  and  rough-dig 
gardens  in  t^  dty  and  the  suburbs.  But 
their  &vourite  employment  is  iron  work — > 
this  being  the  b^t  paid.  Hiey  take  their 
food  in  brigades  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five ; 
the  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  common 
fund,  and  generally  cost  about  fourteen 
francs  a  month  each.  Sometimes  a  women 
is  hired  by  \he  art^le  to  do  the  cooking — 
sometimes,  and  most  generally,  a  traiteur 
supplies  them  wiUi  certain  meals  at  so  much 
a  bead.  Tea,  brandy,  clothes,  and  private 
luxuries  are  paid  by  each  out  of  ]us  own 
private  purse;  but  not  much  is  generally 
spent  in  th»t  way ;  all  else  is  paid  by  the 
association.  Sixteen  days  are  given  to  eadi 
member  durii^  the  campaign  for  extra  work, 
to  be  paid  by  extra  wages,  and  at  the  end 
all  the  money  is  divided.  It  generally  c<Hnes 
to  about  one  franc  sixty  centimes  a  day,  or 
thirty-six  francs  eighty  centimes  a  month. 
Fifteen  generally  start  together  from  the 
same  village,  making  their  own  commence- 
ment Tl^y  borrow,  says  M.  Le  Play,  240 
francs  from  a  peasant  in  good  droumstances, 
for  which  they  pay  no  int^est  But  the 
peasant  indemnifies  himself  by  selling  them 
a  horse  worth  ninety  francs,  at  the  sum  of 
115  francs.  Each  takes  with  him  a  certain 
amount  of  coarse  meal  or  bread,  and  they  go 
from  twenty-five  to  tliirty  miles  a  day. 
They  keep  the  horse  for  a  week  at  St  Peters- 
buig,  at  the  common  expense,  and  t^en  sell 
him  for  thirty-five  francs.  All  this  time  the 
wife  stays  at  home  with  the  father,  or  the 
eldest  brodier,  if  the  &ther  be  dead.  When 
the  husband  goes  home  again,  ridi  for  him, 
he  buries  hk  money  in  the  woods.  Untold 
heaps  of  wealth  lie  at  this  moment  buried,  no 
man  knows  where,  in  the  forests  of  the 
Oremburg  St^^pes ;  for  as  each  man  must  be 
secret  as  the  grave,  for  fear  of  pilferers  and 
robbers,  it  ofWn  lumens  that  the  ffrave 
doses  over  his  secret ;  and  that  his  hard* 
earned  gold  lies  to  this  hour  mouldering  in 
the  ground. 

These  workmen  of  the  Orembuig  Steppes 
never  marry  with  Ibe  servants  or  dvarovie 
of  the  district  The  youi^  men  marry  early, 
to  have  some  one  to  take  care  of  theb*  linen, 
says  M.  Le  Play,  and  theur  sociid  and  moral 
condition  he  af&rms  to  be  perfect;  though 
the  sdgneurial  rights  are  so  unbounded  that 
serfdom,  and  the  right  of  seizing  the  savings 
of  those  d  Vabrokf  are  the  fundamental  laws 
ofsodety.    The  recruiting  system  he  men* 
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tions  as  only  so  much  diminntioii  of  the  lord's 
property — the  same  as  he  would  speak  of  the 
escape  or  death  of  the  slaves  of  America. 
He  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  fearful  im- 
port of  his  own  words.  The  Oremburg  pea- 
sant drinks  a  great  deal  of  variously-made 
beer.  Quass,  braga,  and  souslo,  drunk  in 
summer  with  ice — for  each  peasant  has  an 
ioehouse  and  a  bath  among,  his  dependencies 
— are  the  names  of  the  three  principal  drinks, 
the  foundation  of  which  in  each  alike  is  bar- 
ley must. 

The  lobajjy  or  agricultural  peasants  of 
Hungary,  are  also  d  la  eorvee.  The  corvee 
is  a  due  of  104  days'  labour  to*the  Ic^  for 
a  whole  eessio  of  land.  Sometimes  they 
have  only  a  quarter  of  a  eessio,  when  they 
have  only  twenty-six  days'  labour  to  give. 
A  peasant,  if  he  can,  employs  a  substitute 
for  his  corvee,  gaining  one  franc  sixty  cen- 
times himself  for  his  day's  labour  carried 
either  to  his  own  ^urm  or  elsewhere,  while 
paying  his  substitute  forty-one  centimes  only. 
if  they  have  the  means  they  can  also  buy  off 
tiieir  corvee  foft  life,  and  take  land  by  one  of 
these  three  means: — 1.  By  paying  half  the 
produce  to  the  lord ;  2.  By  mowing  as  much 
hay  for  the  lord  as  lies  on  twice  their  extent 
of  land;  8.  By  paying  a  certain  sum  of 
money  down  at  once  and  for  all.  The  lobajjy 
are  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  are  sim- 
ple, gay,  and  virtuous ;  dance  and  sing  and 
sport  whenever  they  have  a  moment's  lei- 
sure; neither  game  nor  drink,  and  know 
nothing,  absolutely,  of  a  broken  marriage 
vow,  nor  of  children  bom  out  of  the  mar- 
riage law. 

Jrassing  from  the  extreme  condition  of 
recognised  serfdom  and  seigneurial  absolu- 
tism, M.  Le  Play's  next  monography  is  that 
of  the  "  Forgerons  des  usineg  dfer  d  Dane- 
mora,  Suede,  tAcherons  tous  la  syst^me  des 
engagements  volontaires  permanent."  Here 
begins  the  system  of  patronage,  which  yet  is 
practically  that  of  serfdom,  sweetened  or 
embittered  according  to  individual  tempera- 
ment, by  the  mockery  of  theoretical  free  will. 
These  Swedi^  iron-founders  at  Danemora 
owe  their  first  start  in  life  to  their  master. 
He  advances  them  money,  to  enable  them 
to  marry,  and  they  in  return  dedicate  their 
whole  lives  to  his  service,  and  pay  him  back 
with  all  their  time.  Old  age  must  overtake 
them  before  even  the  most  industrious  can 
have  worked  off  the  life-debt  contracted  in 
early  manhood.  In  Sweden,  says  our  au- 
thor, all  the  men  are  moral,  and  all  the  wo- 
men virtuous.  The  women  stay  much  at 
home,  and  take  no  active  part  in  life ;  the 
men  are  Ux>  gallant  to  suffer  them  to  do 
heavy  work.  They  wear  gloves,  and  are 
noted  fi>r  their  beautiful  h^ds.    There  is 


no  sort  of  ambition,  competition,  hurry,  or 
enterprise  among  these  iron-manufacturers. 
Such  usines  as  are  established  are  kept  at 
work,  but  the  establishment  of  new  ones  is 
prohibited,  and  the  produce  of  the  old  limit- 
ed by  law.  Hence  the  total  want  of  motive 
for  ambition,  and  of  the  pow^  of  enterprise. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  deathlike  state  of  society, 
whidi  Le  Play  strangely  persists  in  confound- 
ing with  morality — ^placing  the  negation  of 
passion  in  Uie  room  of  active  virtue— the 
men  are  given  to  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
and  though  there  are  temperance  societies  in 
abundance,  there  are  more  drinking  ones. 

Forgerons  des  usines  d  fer  d  Samakotea^ 
in  central  Turkey,  are  under  t^e  same  kind 
of  system.  They  are  of  the  Greek  religion, 
are  ignorant,  unlettered,  unintellectual ;  and 
they,  like  their  brethren  of  Danemora,  mort- 
gage their  labour  to  their  patron,  for  help 
afforded  by  him  in  their  early  life.  They 
have  large  common  lands  for  firewood  and 
pasturage;  and  private  lands  they  hold 
under  peculiar  conditions.  It  is  a  Turkish 
maxim,  that  all  the  land  belongs  to  Grod,  the 
usufruct  to  the  lord  or  the  State,  who  may 
transfer  his  right  on  payment  of  a  certain 
yearly  sum  from  the  cultivator.  So  that 
under  a  very  long  paraphrase,  they  come 
round  to  the  simple  conditions  of  landlord 
and  tenant  The  terres  mortes  are  such 
lands  as,  lying  round  a  house,  are  cultivated 
by  the  spade ;  the  terres  vivantes  are  those 
under  plough  cultivation.  The  terres  mortes 
belong  to  the  peasant  living  in  the  house  at- 
tached, and  cultivating  them ;  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  do  so ;  if  he  leaves  his  place  and 
they  fall  into  neglect,  afler  three  years  of 
such  abandonment  they  lapse  anew  to  the 
seigneur  and  the  State.  Often  a  peasant 
places  them  under  the  careof  afno«^^u«e,  who 
for  a  few  pence  (M.  Le  PJay  says  ninety-one 
centimes)  inscribes  them  in  the  books  of  the 
commune,  either  under  his  own  name  or 
that  of  some  institution.  This  insures  the 
recognition  of  the  present  tenantship,  in  case 
of  audden  death  or  disputed  heirship ;  for 
the  tenancy  of  the  terres  mortes,  as  of  the 
terres  vivantes,  \a  hereditary.  The  seigneur 
obliges  the  cultivators  of  the  terres  vivantes 
to  stay  where  they  are ;  and  as  all  are  under 
debt  to  the  seigneur — agricultural  as  well  as 
manu&cturing  peasants — his  will  is  practi- 
cally as  paramount  as  if  there  ware  no  swdi 
farce  between  him  andhisser&  as  the  empty 
name  of  freedom.  The  women  of  Samakowa, 
as  indeed  all  the  Bulgarian  women,  wear 
long  garlands  of  pieces  of  money  ;  long  in 
proportion  t^  the  wealth  and  stability  of  the 
&mily ;  and  their  love  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment generally  is  a  marked  local  character- 
istic. 
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Ibndeitrs  Shvaqttes  dm  ufinea  d  ar^mt  de 
Sehemnite  (Bangrie)  are  again  day-labourers 
on  the  system  of  voluntary  permanent  en- 
gagements; and  with  them,  as  with  the 
others  before  enumerated,  the  seigneurial 
feeling  is  in  as  full  foroe  as  in  the  confessedly 
serf  states  of  Russia^  But  amcmgst  the  iron- 
founders  at  SehemnitZy  more  seems  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  charities  than  we  haye 
hitherto  seen.  A  doubtftd  good  at  the  best 
The  administration  giyes  the  right  of  gather- 
ing fire-wood  in  the  domanial  forests,  keeps 
a  gratuitous  school  for  the  young,  gives  free 
pasturage  to  one  oow  for  six  months  and  a 
half  in  the  year,  asks  only  two  francs  sixty 
centimes  a  year  for  another  oow,  if  the  &mily 
chooses  to  keep  a  second,  and  allots  a  plot 
of  potato-ground  at  low  price.  The  men 
work  ia  spelb  of  twelve  hours  each,  some* 
times  by  day,  sometimes  by  night  They 
have  about  a  month  altogether  of  '^  c^-work" 
in  the  year,  which  they  emjdoy  on  their  po- 
tato-ground, and  in  repairing^  painting,  beau- 
tifying their  houses.  The  women  stay  much 
at  home.  They  make  lace,  and  are  light 
porters  when  they  have  time ;  and  our  author 
enumerates  as  about  the  only  recreation  they 
bave,  that  of  talking  with  each  other.  Gene* 
rally  the  house  of  one  workman  has  various 
lodgers.  A  lai^e  room  is  let  to  a  whole 
£ynily ;  another  smaller  one  to  two  unmar- 
lied  workmen;  the  third  belongs  to  the 
master  of  the  house ;  and  there,  during  win- 
ter, all  the  lodgers  assemble  both  during  the 
day  and  in  the  evening,  paying  amongst 
themselves  the  firing  of  six  weeks,  in  return 
for  the  aceommodation.  Le  Play  says  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  communistic  life 
to  be  found  in  Europe ; — he  means  of  house- 
OMamunism  among  strangers.  They  marry 
yomig,  and  begin  young  to  labour ;  when 
eld  and  infirm,  they  are  taken  care  of  by 
their  masters.  They  are  protected  by  a 
oomplete  system  of  institutions,  partly  sup- 
ported by  communal  privileges,  partly  by 
the  laws  of  the  ancient  mining  corporations 
of  Germany.  For  instance,  in  the  matter 
(thread:  The  price  of  bread  is  fixed  by 
the  Hungarian  and  German  mining  admini- 
strations, either  by  arranging  the  workman's 
sakry  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  bread, 
in*  by  keeping  wages  and  all  else  at  a  fixed 
point,  acd  supplying  the  men  with  bread  from 
the  storehouses  of  the  administration.  At 
Scfaemnita  the  price  is  fourteen  franca  eighty 
centimes  forahundred  kilogrammes  of  wheat. 
When  the  outside  markets  supply  cheaper 
bread,  the  workman  may  buy  his  there  if 
he  will ;  but  as  wheat  is  sometimes  tw^ty- 
three  fiwics  fi>r  a  hundred  kilogrammes,  it  is 
not  in  g^eral  his  interest  to  go  to  the  out- 
aide  nutrkets.    The  qdantity  of  bread  sold 


by  the  administralion  to  each  w(»*kman  is 
limited — forty-six  kilogrammes  to  each  able- 
bodied  ouvrier,  twenty-three  kilogrammes 
to  each  woman  and  child.  A  special  account 
is  opened  for  each  workman  at  the  store ; 
and,  subject  to  the  above  restrictions,  the 
wife  is  allowed  to  take  the  household  bread 
when  she  will,  as  so  much  advance  on  her 
husband's  wages.  Austria,  Hanover,  and 
other  kindred  nations,  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  truck  system,  which  certainly,  if  it 
be  as  perfect  in  the  working  as  its  panegyrist 
makes  it  appear,  throws  our  disgraceful  ef- 
forts into  still  deeper  shade,  and  makes  our 
masters  and*  administrators  appear  still 
more  cruel  an^  infamous  than  the  law  itself 
decided  they  were.  With  us,  the  truck  sys- 
tem was  merely  an  organized  system  of  rob- 
bery and  dieating,  and  the  disclosures  which 
led  to  its  prohibition  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
were  such  as  to  make  every  master  manu- 
facturer blush  before  man  and  God  for  the 
in&my  he  had  supported  and  upheld. 

The  cabinetmakers'  dose  guild  at  Vienna 
— otherwise,  "  le  compagnan  de  la  corporor 
tion  fermee  (Innung)  dee  menuieiere  d 
Vienne^^^  are  also  by  theory  somewhat  inde- 
pendent, while  by  practice  they  are  little 
less  free  than  the  serf  and  the  vassal.  But 
they  have  decided  advantages  in  their  guild ; 
and  though  we  would  see  all,  men  free  and 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  yet  it  is  an 
incontestable  good  when,  in  a  hostile  state 
of  society^  there  are  laws  made  to  protect 
them,  unprotected  else.  A  great  deal  is 
done  in  the^way  of  charitable  aids  for  the 
menuisiers.  When  ill  they  are  sent  to  the 
hospital,  where  the  guikl  has  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  beds  to  dispose  of,  and,  dur- 
ing any  such  period  of  sickness,  the  wife 
and  childr«[i  are  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
mune. The  ouvrier  has  another  means  of 
sanitary, aid,  when  his  case  is  not  so  grave 
as  to  require  hospital  attendance.  Ha  goes 
to  the  "  section  of  his  quarter,"  and  there 
gets  a  certificate  of  indigence,  declaring  that 
he  has  habitually  received  cfa^rity  ;  and  by 
this  is  entitled  to  the  gratuitous  attendance 
of  the  doctor  of  the  quarter,  who  visits  him 
at  his  own  home  for  so  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. His  medicines  are  delivered  to  him 
gratis  by  the  chemist,  on  receipt  of  orders 
signed  and  countersigned  by  the  doctor  and 
tl^cure.  In  this  case,  also,  the  family  b 
supported  by  the  commune.  A  great  deal 
of  indiscriminate  charity  takes  place  at 
Vienna,  as  in  all  large  cities;  but  it  seems 
almost  bdow  the  dignity,  and  the  positive 
accuracy,  of  scientific  monographies,  to  s^ 
down,  as  M.  Le  Play  does,  an  old  hat  or 
coat,  a  faded  cotton  gown,  or  a  diance  penny 
given  to  the  children  in  the  atreets,  as  die* 
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linot  BOuroeB  of  huxiKienid  reeogniaable  sub- 
y^tions.  The  oabmetmiUcers'  guild  at  Vienna 
is  composed  of  apprentices,  (lehrejungen,) 
companions,  (gesellen,)  fuid  masters,  (meis- 
ter.)  The  number  of  apprentices,  who  are 
generally  the  sons  of  the  masters,  is  limited ; 
eleven  years  of  age  is  the  usual  age  when 
they  are  admitted.  When  sufficiency  in- 
staructed  they  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  com- 
panions, when  tiiey  begin  their  Wanderjahre 
or  travels,  assisted  by  the  office  of  their 
guild,  established  in  every  -dty  in  Grermany. 
Before  liiey  can  be  masters,  they  must  exe- 
cute a  €kef-d*CBUvrey  or  Meisterstiii^  which 
is  submitted  to  tlie  committee  of  masters, 
and,  if  deemed  worthy  of  beii^  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  them,  the  Ges^  is  made  a 
master  on  the  payment  of  certain  lees,  vary- 
ing from  600  francs  to  &200,  according  to 
the.annual  benefice  obtained  by  tiie  last  mas- 
ter admitted,  and  accor^ns  i^so  to  the  im- 
portance of  ^e  city  where  the  reception  takes 
place.  No  companion  may  work  directly 
for  a  bourgeois.  If  he  does,  and  is  discover- 
ed, as  he  is  sure  to  be,  he  is  arrested  by  the 
police,  and  brought  before  the  coundl  of  the 
-guild.  For  the  first  offence,  his  tools  are 
taken  from  him,  and  he  is  fined  rather  more 
than  tUrty-three  francs ;  for  the  second,  tiie 
fine  is  doubled.  In  case  of  persistence,  he  ie 
banned  against  idl  the  workcuiops  of  the  guild 
— a  s^tence  equivalent  to  depriving  him  of 
his  profession,  and  too  odea  of  all  honest 
means  of  livelihood.  Ea(^  companion  sub- 
scribes to  1^  sick-fund  from  five  to  ten  firancs 
a-year ;  a  small  tax  compared  to  ibe  im- 
mense advantages  derived  therefrom.  No 
man  can  marry  without  one  certificate,  stat- 
ing that  he  receives  so  much — the  minimum 
allowed — ^by  his  labor,  and  anoUier  certifi- 
cate stating  him  to  be  of  good  morals.  These 
two  requirements,  e^>ecially  the  first,  natur- 
ally delay  a  man's  marriage  far  into  mature 
age,  and  natorally  create  and  necessitate  a 
state  oi  things  the  very  opposite  to  morality. 
Yet  by  law  iUidt  unions  are  sternly  and 
strictly  prohibited.  Le  Ray  finds  this  **'  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  with  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  the  juet  rights  of  human  dignity ;"  though 
it.  is  but  one  phase  of  diat  aiititrary  power 
which  he  rejoices  to  see  in  the  hands  of  some 
European  masters,  undwMchhe  would  will- 
ingly extend  to  all  alike.  Tet  in  spite  of  all 
these  rules  and  interferences,  illegitimate 
children  abound  in  Vienna;  and  perhaps  no- 
where is  it  more  easy  to  conceal  and  dispose 
of  them  with  every  certainty  that  they  will 
be  well  cared  for.  Many  will  regard  tkaa  as 
a  result  of  t^e  rigidity  of  the  law. 

In  the  corporation  of  the  quicksilver  mmee 
of  Oamiola,  in  Austria,  tMs  question  is 
treated  in  a  very  diferent  manner.    There 


also  marriage  is  defonred  until  a  certain 
grade  is  obtained,  which  grade  cannot  be 
obtained  before  the  age  of  thhrty-two  at  the 
earliest ;  but  in  return  every  one  lives  open- 
ly in  a  state  of  concubinage,  and  natural 


m 
duldren  are  more  plmtifiil  than  legitimate 
ones.  No  one  thinks  this  a  reprehensible 
state  of  tilings.  The  unmarried  wife  lives 
with  her  parents  who  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  the  man  has  attained  the 
desired  grade  he  marries,  and  joins  his  wife 
at  her  Other's  house.  Just  ^e  reverse  ar« 
rangement  to  that  usual  in  Russia,  where 
male  parental  authority  is  only  second  to 
the  divine  autshority  of  the  Seigneur  and  the 
Czar.  The  right  of  membership  in  the  cor- 
poration is  one  much  prised;  and  as  ikt^ 
number  of  members  is  linaited  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  great  restriction  on  the  increase 
of  tbeir  families. 

The  cotton-snteners  of  tlie  Bhine,  near 
Bonn,  task-woncers  under  the  system  of 
temporary  engagements,  have  a  singular 
custom.  Three  days  before  the  feast  of 
Saint  John  they  may  have  all  tiie  hay  wbich 
their  whole  finnily  and  cattle  can  get  in  th»t 
time  from  a  certain  canton  fixed  by  the 
fotrest  guards.  The  commune  and  public 
domaine  give  here  the  diaritable  aids  left  in 
other  places  to  the  seigneur  to  bestow. 

Of  all  the  workmen  mentioned  bv  Le  Play 
the  watchmaker  of  Geneva  holds  the  inghest 
place.  Sober,  industrious,  intellectual,  find- 
ing his  (dnef  pleasure  in  reading,  attending 
lectures,  and  Uie  cultivation  of  flowers,  he 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  model  workm«i 
of  Europe, — a  little  like  t^  Scotch  both  in 
moral  character  and  in  spirituid  leamnf^, 
but  without  that  terrible  stain  of  drunken- 
ness which  unhappily  marks  the  Scotch.  SMe 
by  side  with  the  Genevese  watchmaker,  eqaal 
to  him  in  sobriety  and  forethought^  is  tiie 
agricultural  peasant  of  old  Castille,  the  most 
entirely  democratio  in  bis  habits  and  in  th» 
constitution  of  his  sodety  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean ouviiers.  This  is  owing  to  the  long  do- 
mination of  the  Moors  in  tiiat  part  of  Spain, 
which  knit  tc^ethor  Christians  of  every 
rank  in  the  one  undiscriminating  brother^ 
hood  of  religious  fiuth.  The  green  plains  of 
Andalusia,  I^  Manche,  and  the  two  Qastilies, 
belong  to  kufge  proprietors,  who  snb^let  them 
to  farmers,  or  "  entreprmeurs  sMentaires.'' 
In  harvest  thne,  all  dirough  tlie  centre  and 
south  of  Spain,  especially  in  Sierra  Morena, 
troc^  of  nomadic  reapers  come  down  firom 
tiie  mountains,  where  in  winter  t^ey  keep 
their  flocks,  and  in  troublous  times  carry  on 
the  t^rriMe  guerilla  war.  A  brave  and  m^ 
dependent  people  are  they,  indintrious  and 
frugal  to  a  proverb,  honest,  prottd,  and 
mimly,  the  source  of  some  of  tiie  boldest 
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blood  of  Spain,  Tkere  are  large  eommoa 
poflsessions  in  Spain,  oalled  d^esaSy  where 
tkfr  thinly  soattered  population  make  a  liv- 
ing out  of  their  flocks  and  bees,  helped  some- 
what by  the  gaooe  they  kill  and  carry  to 
raariiet.  In  Ge^onia,  Aragon,  and  Navarre, 
land  b  eubdivided  into  minute  portions, 
whidi  system  creates  our  author's  bugbear 
of  **■  indigent  proprietors ;"  in  Andalusia,  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  of  primcgeniture  ob- 
tains, with  mainmort  to  oonv^its,  so  that 
hffge  properties  accumulate  as  we  have  seen, 
whi<^  are  let  out  in  smaller  portions  to  fiur- 
mers,  or  tilled  by  nomadic  workmen. 

We  come  now  nearer  home.  A  Lcmdon 
cutler,  Uving  in  Whitefiriars,  a  Jittle  way  off 
Fleet  Street,  to  be  near  his  nutter  in  Ox- 
ford Street,  is  the  first  British  monogn^hy 
given  in  this  marvellous  Atlas : — marvellous 
fyr  its  pretension  and  its  inaccuracy.  The 
ofaildren  of  our  London  cutler  go  from  six 
to  ei^ht  in  the  evening  to  play  in  the  neigh- 
bouring giurden,  called  the  Temple  Garden, 
which  is  their  only  place  of  exercise.  If 
they  do  nqt  go  there  they  do  not  go  out  at 
ail.  Our  London  cutler  is  totally  devoid  of 
rtligious  instruction,  never  enters  a  ehurdi ; 
"Mdtk  indeed  he  co«ild  not  well  do,  se^ng 
diat^  according  to  M.  Le  Play,  th^ne  are  two 
hours  of  service,  one  for  the  rich  and  one  for 
the  poor,  and  but  very  few  churches  where 
the  poor  can  go  at  all.  This  is  in  reality 
painmlly  like  thd  truth,  though  enveloped  in 
a  ibrm  so  positive  as  to  make  it  look  like 
ftbehood.  Our  London  cutler  lives  in  a 
small  house,  in  a  narrow  street  between  the 
Thames  and  Fleet  Street,  where  he  pays 
llf.  25a  weekly  f>r  rent,  including  water- 
rate.  He  lives  in  the  kitdien  or  cellar,  and 
lets  a  room  on  the  third  storey  to  his  bro- 
ther for  If  25c.  a  week.  He  has  furniture 
in  mahogany,  *' assez  Elegant,"  but  not  so 
nmoh  linen  as  would  be  found  in  France  and 
G^manv  in  the  same  class;  yet  he  has 
tweQty-K)ur  towels ;  which  most  of  our  rea- 
deEs--«ll  those  at  least  who  understand  die 
habits  of  our  wox^Lmg  classes,  will  think  rather 
agoodly provision.  Hisfumitttreis6ddf.25c.; 
his  vtenmls  are  worth  80f.  18a,  includh^  two 
ombreUas  at  6£,  a  boiler  at  2f  &0a,  a  white 
metal  teapot  at  3£  18a,  a  pail  and  two 
innkets  for  water  at  lOf.,  and  three  irons  at 
311  80a,  with  other  thii^s  of  iAne  same  cha- 
radur.  breligions  as  is  oar  London  culier 
I  and  his  inde  sickly  wifo — ^they  are  very 
r,  and  frugal  in  the  item  of  amusements. 
Twice  in  the  year  they  go  to  Greenwidi, 
ooee  to  the  tbeatare,  and  every  Sunday,  when 
it  is  fine,  to  die  parlo.  Their  journeys  to 
Greenwidi  eoBtdi«n6f.  11a  Their  Christ^ 
BOB  goose  and  plum-pudding,  together  widi 
a  lew  tojTs  for  die  children,  cost  2f.  50a, 


tl»h*  dieatres  4f.  8Ba,  making  altogedier  a 
total  of  12f.  99c.  for  amusement  in  the 
year,  Hie  wages  of  our  cutler  amount  to 
2497f.  80a  in  the  year,  or  £100,  6s.  4d. 
The  husband,  according  to  our  author,  spends 
yearly  on  his  wardrobe  63f.  23a,  and  the 
wife  7If.  50a  The  items  of  both  wardrobes 
are  given  in  great  minuteness ;  but  there  is 
not  one  particular  that  a  practical  man  who 
knew  our  woricmen  in  their  own  homes, 
would  say  was  correct  Similar  minuteness 
and  inaccuracy  pervade  the  monographies  of 
the  Sheffi^d  cutler  and  cabinet-maker. 

Some  of  the  Parisian  workmen  oflfer  the 
&irest  specimen  of  all  the  French  monogra- 
phies of  the  Adas.  The  maiire  bianchiseur  de 
la  banUeue  d$  Paris^  is  the  most  steady  and 
the  most  thriving.  As  a  proof  of  die  wellbe- 
ing  of  this  profession,  its  members  have  meat 
twice  a  day — in  die  country,  &rmers  and 
day-labourers  eat  meat  once,  twice,  or  six 
dmes  in  die  year — ^they  belong  to  benefit 
societies,  and  by  extreme  industry  and  eco- 
nomy geneitJly  amass  a  fortune,  and  leave 
their  heirs  not  only  the  example  of  virtue, 
but  its  fruits.  A  somewhat  su^icious  (^ 
cumstance  is  mentioned,  diat  they  have  al- 
ways large  quantities  of  very  fine  and 
beautil^  lin^i ;  taken,  says  I^e  Play,  as  re- 
tribution for  bad  debta^  dzKS.,  but  of  ugly 
suggestion  to  those  whose  shirts,  handk^* 
c^eft,  and  stockings,  slowly  disaraear  at 
^'  the  wash,"  like  grains  of  sand  through  a 
»eve,  without  dieir  being  Able  to  mark  the 
moment,  or  the  manner,  of  such  disappear- 
ance. He  makes  nearly  two  hundred  a  year 
— ^in  omr  author's  pedantic  precision,  his 
earnings  are  set  down  as  4957f.  83a  Of 
this  he  is  stated  to  save  247f.  dOc.  yearly : 
the  30a  being  far  too  good  a  thing  to  be  for* 
gotten.  From  Wednesday  to  Wednesday 
he  toils  incessandy,  his  only  amusements  be- 
ing fine  dodies,  and  an  occasional  visit  k>  a 
fote  outnde  die  baniira  Le  Play  says  no- 
thing of  the  &ct,  that  the  grisettes,  and  the 
young  ladies  who  dance  the  cancan  at  Ma- 
bille  and  the  Chateau  des  Fleui^s,  are,  many 
of  them,  the  ''washerwoman's  girls,"  and 
diat  they  have  about  the  lightest  reputadon 
of  any  young  ladies  in  Paris. 

The  maratch^rsj  or  market-gardeners  of 
the  banlieue,  are  also  fovourable  specimens 
of  condition  and  morals ;  and  the  nowria- 
amr,  or  cow-keeper,  comes  mto  the  same 
honourable  category.  Most  of  the  emigrafit 
workmen  who  flodc  to  Pans  are  likewise 
estimable  and  industrious.  But  these  havte 
q>ecialities  whidi  demand  a  special  notice. 

The  por/0ur»  <f  #tiu  to  a  man  are  Auveinats 
— ^om  the  mountams  of  Auvergne.  Their 
trade  is  a  lucradve  one ;  in  1858  it  was  calr 
cnlated  that  it  produced  a  net  rmrenue  to 
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each,  working  on  his  own  account,  of  2100f. 
a  year,  at  least.  Their  number  in  Paris  is 
about  eight  hundred,  and  the  admission  of  a 
new  member  to  their  body  is  a  privilege 
guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  and  care. 
We  may  even  calculate  for  ourselves  the  pro- 
bable lucrativeness  of  the  trade,  when  we 
know  that  the  rich  houses  which  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  City  of  Paris,  pay 
a  subscription  of  which  each  30c.  would  have 
mounted  up  to  5f.,  if  the  water  had  been 
supplied  by  the  Auvei^at  carriers.  The 
masons  are  another  class  of  emigrant  work- 
men, from  the  centre  of  France.  They  ge- 
nerally live  in  chambrees  in  the  quartiers 
Maubert,  Saint  Marcel,  the  Cite,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  These  chambrees  are  lai^e 
rooms,  holding  about  twenty  people,  where 
they  sleep  two  in  a  bed ;  all  masons  of  the 
same  company.  A  chair  by  the  bedside, 
and  a  shelf  for  clothes,  &c.,  are  the  only  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  These  lodgings  cost  from 
6f.  to  9f.  a  month,  including  "  a  soup  "  for 
supper,  and  the  washing  of  one  shirt  a  week, 
l^e  room  is  not  warmed  at  all,  and  lighted 
only  by  one  tallow  candle,  which  each  pays 
for  in  his  turn.  When  the  evenings  are 
long,  those  who  are  not  at  the  cabaret  as- 
semble in  the  kitchen  for  warmth  and  com- 
pany.  The  food  costs  38f.  a  month  each; 
the  wages  are  4f  25c.  a  day  for  the  mason, 
— for  the  stone-cutter,  who  is  one  grade 
higher  and  slightly  more  skilled,  they  are 
4f.  50c.  The  stone-cutters  are  from  the  same 
districts  as  the  masons,  but  are  under  pecu- 
liar regulations  which  form  them  into  distinct 
classes  or  guilds.  Some  are  the  children  of 
Solomon,  and  some  of  Mattre  Jacques.  So- 
lomon's children  punch  the  heads  of  Mattre 
Jacques'  children  whenever  they  have  the 
chance,  and  Maitre  Jacques'  hopeful  family 
abuse  and  maltreat  those  of  the  Pere  Sou- 
bise.  And  they  all  howl  and  cry,  and  make 
mad  noises  like  the  possessed,  which  how- 
ever have  intelligible  significations  among 
themselves,  and  turn  tlieir  quartier  into  a 
perfect  pandemonium  when  they  fight  But 
they  are  a  sober  and  an  honest  set,  for  all 
tiieir  village  feuds  and  trade  vendette ;  and 
if  they  are  rougher  than  the  polished  Pari- 
sian, they  are  also  worthier.  They  are  ge- 
nerally the  sons  of  some  Auvergnat  or  Li- 
mousin farmer,  who  in  his  young  days  had 
been  an  emigrant-mason  to  Paris.  As  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  carry  the  hod — 
those  of  the  sons  who  choose  the  mason's 
life  in  preference  to  the  former's,  and  who 
have  drawn  the  lucky  number  in  the  con- 
Boription,  come  to  Paris  as  aide-masons.  In 
their  first  campaign  they  earn  about  one 
franc  and  a  half  a  day ;  from  which  earnings 
they  take  home  a  sum  of  about  70  franoa, 


and  in  the  next  belle  satson  begin  again. 
After  several  seasons  passed  in  progressive 
increase  of  gains  and  corresponding  increase 
in  savings,  the  young  workman  marries: 
always  one  of  his  own  payees^  and  never  a 
Parisienne,  vrith  whom  he  rarely  or  never 
contracts  engagements  less  stable  and  less 
virtuous.  At  forty-five  he  has  a  house,  land, 
a  cow,  and  six  or  ten  thousand  francs.  He 
then  sends  out  his  young  sons  as  he  went 
before  them;  and  is  a  country  proprietor 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  have  given  the 
generic  term  of  masons  for  them  all,  but  the 
sketch  comprises  masons,  stone-cutters,  and 
paviors. 

The  carpenters  are  something  analogous 
to  the  masons  in  their  way  of  working. 
They  also  belong  to  two  companies  or  fomi- 
lies  those  of  Solomon  and  Le  Pere  Soubise. 
The  members  of  the  Soubise  are  called 
compagnons  devoirants,  or  roulante — ^those  of 
the  Solomon,  compcignons  de  libertL  Their 
nom  d'amitie  is  that  of  hon  driUe,  used  ex- 
clusively among  each  other,  and  each  sec- 
tion is  recognised  by  its  "  grande  canne  a 
grosse  t^te  moire,  et  au  ruban  de  couleur 
vive  qui  entore  le  chapeau,  et  retombe  en 
flottant  sur  le  devont  de  I'epaule  gauche." 
Each  company  has  its  agent,  whom  they 
call  La  m^e  and  who,  like  the  several  chiefo 
of  the  Russian  art^les,  is  "  un  guide,  un  con- 
seiller,  un  entrematteur  pour  les  engage- 
ments, un  arbitre  dens  les  contestations,  et 
un  pr^teur  dans  les  mauvais  jours."  The 
compagnons  devoirants  live  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine ;  those  of  la  liberty  on  the 
left.  The  centre  of  the  first  is  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Martin,  and  their  "  mother"  lives  at 
Villette;  the  centre  of  the  second  is  the 
Fauboui^  Saint  Germain,  fuid  la  Rue  des 
Bouchries  is  the  home  of  their  mother. 
There  are  some  freebooters,  who  have 
neither  mother  nor  company,  who  prowl 
about  on  all  sides  and  pick  up  any  work 
they  can  get.  They  are  called  renards,  and 
must  look  out  for  hard  knocks  if  they  are 
caught.  There  are  others  again,  neutrals, 
who  live  at  the  Faubourg  I^  R4p6e,  and 
the  Gar6  d'lvry,  who,  caUed  mixtes,  are  of 
both  parties  and  of  neither.  They  can  work 
with  either  of  the  foctions,  and  are  recogniz- 
ed as  not  to  be  molested.  In  the  slang  of  the 
workshop,  the  patron  or  master  is  the 
"singe,"  the  chief  d'atelier  the  "g4cheur," 
and  3ie  "  lapin"  is  the  apprentice. 

The  chimney-sweepers  come  exclusively* 
from  Domo  d'Ossoia:  and,  among  the 
nomadic  or  emigrant  workmen  in  Paris,  we 
may  count  the  commissioners,  small  coal 
and  wood-merchants,  (charbonniers,)  chif- 
fonniers,second-hand-clothe8.men,  and  others 
of  like  trades.    The  chififoBnier  is  the  lowest 
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class  of  all.  lliere  are  four  thousand  of 
them,  and  they  must  have  a  police  permit 
for  their  trade.  They  suard  their  "  walks" 
as  jealously  as  monardis  guard  their  em- 
pires, and  wo  to  the  rag-fox  who  should 
prowl  out  of  bounds !  They  live  chiefly  on 
what  they  pick  up— on  vegetables  found  by 
the  gardens  of  the  surburbs,  and  on  fish  and 
m&t  east  out  of  the  market-stalls.  They 
smoke  the  half-consumed  cigars  found  in  the 
streets,  and  they  drink  water  flavoured  with 
vinegar.  They  are  a  wretched,  destitute,  so- 
cially degraded  class,  and  the  sooner  a  good 
system  of  drainage  swept  them  out  of  raris 
the  better. 

From  the  large  mass  of  evidence  collected 
by  M.  Le  Play  but  one  conclusion  can  be 
drawn;  that,  &om  s<»ne  cause  or  causes, 
the  whole  of  the  western  working  world  is 
in  a  painfully  unjust  and  disjointed  condi- 
tion. We  may  differ  from  our  author  as 
to  the  causes  of  that  condition ;  we  may 
differ  still  more  as  to  their  remedy  ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  the  &ot,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  as  is  discreditable  to  our  civili- 
sation, and  a  practical  disproof  of  our  Christ 
ianity.  The  eastern  and  northern  artisans, 
with  whom  is  neither  enterprise  nor  ambi- 
tion, neither  extended  commerce  nor  indivi- 
dual liberty,  are  &r  better  off  for  all  material 
comforts  than  our  own,  in  the  heart  of  our 
rich,  free,  powerful  countries.  Seeing  this, 
M.  de  La  Flay  finds  it  the  shortest  way  to 
lay  the  blame  of  his  indigence  on  the  liberty 
of  the  workman ;  partly  under  cover  of  de- 
sirmg  to  see  a  more  friendly  hand  extended 
to  him  by  his  master,  partly  with  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple tends  to  the  evil  pf  a  nation.  In  a  word, 
be  would  throw  society  back  into  its  past 
iX>nditions,  and  restore  the  systems  proved 
by  experience  to  be  insufficient.  He  makes 
the  pauperization  of  the  lower  classes  in 
France  to  rest  on  the  infinite  division  of 
land,  on  universal  suffrage  which  gives  un- 
due political  importance  and  awakens  un- 
healUiy  political  excitement,  on  the  love  of 
l^ieasure,  and  on  the  decay  of  subventions  or 
privileges.  In  England,  it  is  the  isolation 
c>f  the  people  from  the  upper  classes,  public 
charities,  the  poor-laws,  large  fiunilies,  and 
s^isuality,  that  he  takes  as  the  concrete 
cause  of  aJl  our  ill.  In  these  items  he  is 
right,  though  even  then  imperfect  The  iso- 
lati(Hi  of  the  people  from  the  upper  classes 
is  not  to  be  bridged  over  by  the  condescend- 
ing kindness  of  patronage  or  by  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  seigneurial  rights ;  and  cha- 
rities, whether  supported  by  private  dona- 
tions or  recognised  by  the  laws,  are  not  to 
be  abolished  until  something  better  is  set 


up  in  their  stead.  Iliey  are  wrong  because 
they  are  unjust  and  insufficient;  because 
men  who  work  ought  not  to  need  charity  ; 
because  almsgiving  to  those  who  by  nature 
and  right  ought  to  be  independent  of  all  but 
their  own  industry,  is  in  itself  an  engine  of 
demoralization  and  the  confession  of  a  so- 
cial wrong.  The  low  rate  of  wages,  the 
low  range  of  education,  the  non-recognition 
of  the  divine  truths  that  labouiPhas  the  right 
to  its  full  reward,  and  that  men  have  the 
right  to  labour,  the  setting  up  of  present 
social  conditions  as  of  unchangeable  force, 
and  the  preferring  to  continue  a  natural 
crime  rather  than  disturb  artificial  arrange- 
ments— ^these  are  the  re^  causes  of  our  pre- 
sent evils ;  and  until  we  have  courage  to  at- 
tack them  boldly,  we  shall  see  no  ameliora- 
tion. We  cannot  return  to  the  effete  sys- 
tems of  serfdom,  patronage,  close  guilds, 
and  other  forms  of  dependence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  power  on  the  other.  The 
workman  is  now  free,  and  will  not  allow 
the  chains  he  has  shaken  off  to  be  laid  on 
his  strong  right  hand  again.  Our  only  re- 
medy now  is  to  raise  hb  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  into  parity  with  its  politic- 
al importance,  and  to  make  him  worthy  to 
exercise  the  influence  which  belongs  to  him 
by  right.  We  ought  not  to  have  said  "  to 
raise  him,''  but  rather  to  give  him  space  ^d 
power  to  raise  himself.  For  thou^  much 
is  talked  of  the  perfect  political  freedom — ^if 
not  always  political  power — of  every  man  in 
England,  we  all  know  what  stringency  our 
social  laws  possess,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
for  any  man  to  overcome  the  prejudices  or 
the  fashions  of  the  day.  The  workman  is 
not  yet  recognised  in  his  true  and  distinct- 
ive class,  as,  in  the  birth-hour  of  the  old 
burgher  class,  he  to-day,  as  they  then,  is 
met  by  the  full  resistance  of  all  existing 
prejudices.  When  he  shall  have  overcome 
these,  he  will  have  found  his  true  place  in  the 
world. 

We  subscribe  to  the  necessity  of  th^' 
noblest  amount  of  self  control ;  yet  we  re- 
pudiate the  belief  of  our  present  partial  pol- 
itical economists,  that  the  subjugation  of 
every  instinct,  Uie  denial  of  every  natural 
desire,  can  alone  elevate  the  artisan.  This 
is  what  justice  demands  should  not  be  ne- 
cessary ;  the  free  full  life,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, that  nature  meant  all  men  to  live, 
is  what  we  claim  for  the  artisan  as  for  the 
aristocrat  It  is  not  just  that  a  man  should 
deny  nature  in  order  to  exist  on  this  earth ; 
that  he  who  supplies  the  lives  of  others 
should  himself  be  destitute.  The  enormous 
power  of  capital  is  again  a  matter  needing 
thought  and  regulation — ^for  liberty  must 
be  respected  with  one  as  with  the  other. 
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%t  irhen  oar  madmiery  shftll  have  still 
further  developed  itself  and  assumed  powers 
undreamt  of  now,  when  men  shall  be  able 
to  go  back  to  the  same  oonditions,  with  im 
proved  accessories  and  laager  powers,  as 
gave  them  honour  and  independence  before, 
then  we  shall  find  that  this  unhealthv  pre- 
ponderance of  capital  will  subside,  and  that 
the  diffusion  of  power  will  lead  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealfh.  Does  not  this  phrase — ^tak- 
ing it  as  educational,  political,  or  social 
power — contain  the  whole  enigma  ? 

We  grieve  that  M.  Le  Play  i^uld  have 
written  his  book,  or  rather  have  published 
it  under  sudi  imposing  auspices  as  tiK)se 
under  which  it  has  appeared.  Containing, 
as  we  believe,  radical  and  dangerous  error, 
we  lament  that  the  Grovemmrat  of  such  a 
nation  as  France  should  have  leant  it  the 
colour  of  its  sanction  and  adoption.  The 
theory  which  France  has  spent  so  many 
years  and  spilled  so  much  of  her  best  blood 
to  solve,  has  not  been  solved  therein ;  no 
return  to  feudal  tutelage  will  save  the  work- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century.  Onward — 
improving  our  present  material — ^making 
machinery  subservient  to  intelligence,  not 
only  to  capital — ^Ae  wide  gulfe  lying  now 
between  our  various  social  castes  bridged 
over  by  greater  equality  in  education — the 
true,  radical,  entire  elevation  of  the  work- 
man, not  his  degradation — these  are  our 
only  means  of  getting  out  of  our  present 
difficulties ;  and  these  are  the  means  which 
M.  Le  Play  decries  and  disbelieves: — 
uphold  Russian  serldom  and  Austrian  tutel- 
age instead. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Fwton  in  Heal^  and  Dis- 
ease ;  the  value  of  Glasses  for  its  Bestora- 
Hony  and  the  Mischief  caused  by  their 
Abuse,  By  Alfred  Smbe,  F.R.S.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Bank  of  England,  dsa  Lond. 
1847.     8vo.   Pp.64. 

2.  The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease  ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Optometer  for  the  Adapta- 
tion  of  Glasses  for  Impaired^  Aged^  or 
Defective  Sight  By  Alfred  Sicbb,  F.R.S., 
<&K3.  Second  Edition,  to  which  is  append- 
ed a  Paper  on  the  Stereoscope  and  Bino- 
ouhr  Perspective.     Lond.  1854.    Pp.  99. 

3.  Theorie  de  VCBiL  Par  L.L.  Vallm, 
Ancien  Eleve  de  FEoole  Polyteohnique, 
Officier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  ^a 
Paris,  1844-1846. 

Of  all  the  Five  Senses — the  sight,  the  hear- 
ing,  the  touch,  the  taste,  and  the  smeU,  by 
which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 1 


temal  world,  t^  form,  the  colour,  and  the 
other  properties  of  matter,  the  sense  of  sight 
is  the  most  important,  whether  we  view  it 
in  reference  to  the  ext^it  of  its  range,  the 
value  of  its  lesscms,  or  the  structure  of  its 
oi^ans.  With  the  senses  of  Touch  and 
Taste,  we  are  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  objects  of  our  exammadon. 
Witii  the  organ  of  Smell,  we  inhale  from  a 
short  distance  the  radiating  or  the  floatmg 
efHuvia.  The  sound  of  the  troubled  ocean, 
or  of  the  gale  which  disturbs  it,  or  the  thun- 
der which  rolls  above,  is  heard  from  afkr : 
But  the  eye  carries  us  to  the  remotest  hori- 
zon around,  glances  upward  beyond  the 
voiceless  air,  through  the  planetary  regions 
where  worlds  are  but  stars, — through  the 
sidereal  zones  where  suns  are  too  small  to 
be  seen,  and  to  that  more  distant  bourne 
where  Imagination  droops  her  wings,  and 
Reason  ceases  to  be  our  guide.  But  even 
in  these  distant  realms,  where  the  intellect- 
ual eye  becomes  dim,  the  human  eyeball 
exerts  its  powers,— descrying  and  describing 
what  is  there ;  and  if  a  limit  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  physical  creation,  it  may  yet 
oonvey  to  the  buman  brain  the  impression 
of  the  remotest  ray  which  streams  fi^m  the 
very  verge  of  space.  • 

Our  visual  powers  still  maintain  their  pre- 
eminence, when  we  study  the  organizations 
of  the  microscopic  worid, — the  form  and 
functions  of  atomic  life,  or  the  larger  struc- 
tures of  the  creations  around  us.  The 
human  ear  is  deaf  to  the  cry  of  that  life 
which  we  crush  beneath*our  feet,  and  to  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  living  myriads  whidi 
sport  in  the  sunbeam.  The  senses  of  Taste 
and  Smell  give  us  no  information  respecting 
the  animalcular  world;  and  the  rude  touch 
of  man,  could  it  reach  the  invisible  atom, 
would  fail  to  disclose  either  its  outline  or  its 
properties.  The  sight  alone  pierces  into  t^e 
dwellings  of  animalcular  lire,  expands  the 
material  atom  into  a  worid, — lays  open  the 
prolific  cells  of  v^etable  and  animal  organi- 
zation, and  displays  to  the  astonished  in- 
quirer the  structure  of  those  wonderful 
tissues  which  cover  the  fountains  of  intellect, 
ual  and  animal  life. 

Nor  does  the  superiority  of  Sight  to  the 
other  four  senses  seem  less  striking,  when 
we  consider  what  would  have  been  9ie  con- 
sequences had  we  been  limited  to  ope.  A 
great  modem  poet  has  described  a  state  of 
the  world,  in  which 

<*  The  bright  son  was  extingaithed,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkliog  in  eternal  space, 
Bayless  and  pathleas,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swuog  blind  and  blackeniog  in  the  moonless 
air." 
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But  be  has  not  ventiired  to  oooceive  a  worU 
tenanted  with  sightless  oooupants,  or  revolv- 
ing in  space  which  no  lay  could  traverse^ 
Were  our  food  and  our  drink  tastdiess,  and 
no  fragrance  breathed  from  the  plant  or  the 
flower,  hunger  and  thirst  would  still  be  aa- 
suaged,  and  the  lily  and  the  rose  would  de- 
light the  eje.  Were  the  chords  of  the  Ivre 
struck  in  vain,  and  the  voice  which  soqpes 
or  alarms  us  mute  for  ever,  the  harmony  of 
colours  would  replace,  however  imperfectly, 
the  harmony  of  sounds,  and  the  expression 
of  the  human  face  would  still  utter,  however 
inarticulately,  the  language  of  reproof  or  of 
love.  Without  the  ear  man  could  have  held 
ccMnmunication,  and  interchanged  his  labour, 
with  his  fellow,  however  distant  he  might 
be.  Thouffh  the  rattle  of  the  iron  wheel 
were  inaudible,  and  the  watchman  deaf  to 
the  shriek  of  Uie  steam-pipe,  the  coloured 
beacon  would  have  guided  him  in  his  flight ; 
and  the  pilot  might  have  conducted  his  ship 
round  the  globe,  though  he  heard  not  the 
howl  of  the  gale  which  shattered  his  rigging, 
nor  the  roar  of  waters  which  threatened  to 
^tfulf  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a 
world  where  space  is  impervious  to  light,  or 
roan  insensible  to  its  impressions.  In  such 
an  inquiry  the  poet  might  be  as  safe  a  guide 
as  the  philosopher,  and  we  would  not  lose 
mudi  did  w^  rest  satisfied  with  the  general 
idea  in  the  poet's  exclamation,  though  it  was 
not  intended  to  convey  it : 

**  Oh  what  were  man— a  world  without  a  sun  !** 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  form  or 
size  of  his  own  world,  or  of  the  worlds  be- 
yond it,  like  the  Proteus  of  the  subterranean 
lake,  or  the  mole  working  in  the  dark,  man 
might  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil,  plucking  the  fruit  which  he  did 
not  plant)  and  gathering  the  seed  which  he 
did  not  sow,  but  his  sustenance  would  have 
been  more  {^ecarious  than  that  of  the  world 
of  instinct  as  now  placed  under  his  power. 
With  the  canning  of  his  Angers,  and  the 
gra^  of  his  hand,  and  the  vigour  of  his  arm, 
and  the  force  of  his  intdlect^  he  might  have 
sheltered  himself  firom  the  elements  within 
walls  of  stone,  and  defended  himself  against 
enraueS)  rational  or  irrational,  and  equally 
helplesa  with  himselfl  His  houses  n^ight 
have  been  ^^uped  into  cities,  his  cities  into 
communities,  and  bis  communities  into  na^ 
tions.  His  reason  might  have  led  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  first  cause,  and  though 
he  had  neither  sun  nor  moon  nor  stars  to  re- 
present the  beneficence  which  surrounded 
him,  he  might  have  deified  the  most  gifted 
of  his  raoe  wkK>  had  pierced  deepest  into  the 


darkness  around,  oar  whose  genius  and  in- 
dustry had  procured  new  powers  or  new 
luxuries  to  their  raoe.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  his  advances,  either  in  material  or 
intellectual  progress,  the  useflil  arts  would 
have  been  cuowly  and  imperceptibly  deve- 
loped, and  his  highest  pleasures  would  have 
been  derived  from  the  luxuries  of  music,  and 
the  productions  which  administered  to  the 
senses  of  Taste  and  SmelL 

From  these  speeulations,  which,  however 
uninstructive,  sufficiently  establish  the  vahie 
and  superiority  of  the  sense  of  sight,  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  organ 
by  which  it  carries  on  its  operatioDs,---of 
the  optical  changes  to  which  it  is  subject, 
•—of  the  means  by  which  they  nuky  be  cor- 
rected,— and  of  tl^  raniurkable  phenomena, 
normal  and  abncnrmal,  which  the  eye  exhibits 
either  by  the  direct  action  of  light,  or  by 
those  other  agents  which  exercise  an  indirect 
influence  over  the  seat  of  vision.  In  discuss- 
ing these  various  subjects,  we  mean  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  general  reader, — to 
consider  the  eye  simply  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment, and  to  avoid  all  questions  anatomical, 
medical,  or  surgical ;  and  we  shall  not  gain 
our  object  if  we  fiiil  in  making  our  obs^a- 
tions  popular,  and  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  those  who  value  their  sight 

While  the  eye  suipasses  tSi  the  other 
organs  of  sense  in  the  extent  of  its  range,  it 
enjoys  the  exdusive  privilege  of  seeing  very 
distant  objects  long  after  they  have  ceased 
to  exist  If  a  fixed  star  is  destroyed,  or 
ceases  to  give  light,  it  will,  according  to  its 
distance,  continue  visible  for  years  or  for  cen- 
turies, tUl  the  last  ray  whic^  it  has  projected 
has  conveyed  to  our  eye  the  &ot  of  its  dis- 
appearance, or  of  the  extinction  of  its  light 
Nor  are  these  powers  of  observation  depend- 
ent on  the  magnitude  of  the  eye-ball,  or  of 
any  of  its  parts.  The  minutest  eye  of  the 
minutest  animal,  which  itself  requires  a 
microscope  to  make  it  visible,  contains  in 
the  invisible  image  which  is  painted  oa  its 
retina,  a  representation  of  the  external  world, 
— of  the  earth,  and  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the 
planetary  and  starry  firmament  as  distinct 
and  as  large  when  transferred  outwardly  by 
the  laws  of  vision,  as  that  which  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  man,  or  by  that  of  the  elephant 
or  of  the  whale. 

While  the  human  eye  has  be^  admired 
by  ordinary  observers  for  the  beauty  d*  its 
form,  the  ranffe  and  quickness  of  its  move- 
ments, and  the  variety  of  its  expression,  it 
has  excited  the  wonder  of  philosophers  by 
the  exquisite  mechanism  of  its  interior,  and 
its  angular  adaptation  to  the  number  of  pur- 
poses whidi  it  has  to  serve.  The  eyeball  is 
nearly  globular,  being  of  a  spheroidal  form 
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like  an  orange,  its  smallest  diameter  being 
that  which  we  direct  to  objects  when  we  wish 
to  see  them  most  distinctly.  It  moves  in  a 
socket  el^antly  prepared  for  its  reception, 
and  lubricated  by  a  peculiar  secretion,  which 
entirely  removes  the  friction,  and  conse- 
quently, the  irritation  with  whidi  its  motions 
would  have  been  otherwise  accompanied. 
By  means  of  six  muscles  attached  to  it,  it 
can  direct  itself,  without  movmg  the  head,  to 
almost  every  point  of  a  hemisphere;  but 
when  the  motion  of  the  head  or  body  is  dom- 
bined  with  that  of  the  eyeball,  it  can  com- 
mand almost  a  continuous  picture — ^a  pano- 
rama of  everything  around  it 

The  ball  of  the  eye,  abbut  nine-tenths  of 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  formed  externally 
by  a  tough  and  opaque  membrane,  called  the 
scleroHc  coat,  which  forms  the  white  portion. 
Into  this  coat,  and  in  the  front  of  the  ball, 
and  slightly  raised  above  it,  is  inserted  a 
circular  transparent  portion  like  a  small 
watdi-glass,  which  is  called  the  cornea,  and 
though  as  transparent  as  glass,  it  is  like  the 
sclerotic  coat,  so  tough  in  its  nature  as  to 
resist  powerfully  any  external  injury.  It  is 
composed  of  several  firmly  adhering  layers 
of  equal  thickness,  and  is  very  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Within  the  cornea,  and  in 
contact  with  it,  is  the  aqueous  humour,  a 
transparent  fluid,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  water.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  convex 
side  being  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  plane  side  the  visible  surface  of  the 
7m,  a  flat  drcular  membrane,  with  an  aper- 
ture in  its  centre  called  the  p^L  The 
colour  of  the  eye  resides  in  this  mem- 
brane, and  the  pupil  has  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  contracting  in  strong  lights  from 
(^ne-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  of 
expanding  again  when  the  light  is  diminish- 
ed. This  membrane  divides  the  interior  of 
the  eye  into  two  very  equal  parts,  called  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  chambers.  The 
anterior  diamber,  which  is  in  front  of  the 
iris,  contains  the  aqueous  humour,  and  Uie 
posterior  diamber,  which  is  behind  it,  con- 
tains the  vitreous  humour  and  the  crgstaUine 
lens.  The  vitreous  humour,  which  resembles 
the  white  of  an  ^g,  fills  up  a  great  portion 
of  the  eyebaU,  and  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tension, resisting  pressure  like  a  bladder,  or 
an  India-rubber  ball  filled  with  water.  It  is 
contained  in  a  capsule  or  bag  divided  into 
several  cells  or  compartments,  the  humour 
occupying  eadi  cell  as  honey  does  the  cells 
of  the  honev-oomb.  The  crystalline  lens  oo- 
cupies  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
is  suspended  at  its  circumference  by  the 
ciliary  processes  fixed  to  tiie  sclerotic  ooat. 
It  is  a  double  convex  knSy  more  convex  behind 


than  before,  and  is  placed  in  a  thin  capsule 
or  bag  immediately  behind  the  iris;  the 
pupO  or  opening  of  the  iris  being  opposite 
the  central  part  of  the  lens. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  merits  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. In  its  perfect  state  it  is  as  transparent 
as  a  drop  of  water,  and  yet  it  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  coats  like  an  onion,  each 
ooat  or  lamina  being  composed  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  fibres,  with  teeth  on  eadi 
side,  like  those  of  a  saw,  the  teeth  of  one 
fibre  entering  into  the  hollows  between  the 
teeth  of  the  adjacent  fibres,  so  as  to  bind 
them  together.  These  fibres,  which  are  of 
equal  length,  taper  from  eadi  end  to  their 
middle,  and  they  are  so  combined  that  the 
lens  is  most  dense  in  the  centre,  becoming 
less  and  less  dense  towards  its  circumfer- 
ence. In  the  human  lens  the  structure  of 
the  fibres,  and  their  arrangement,  is  not  so 
distinctly  seen  as  in  the  lenses  of  fishes  and 
quadrupeds,  and  therefore  we  shall  describe 
generally  their  structure  and  arrangement 
in  these  animals.  In  the  lens  of  a  cod,  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there  were, 
according  to  the  observations  of  the  writer 
of  this  Article,  who  first  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  teeth  in  the  fibres,  the  following 
number  of  coats,  fibres,  and  teeth : — 

Fibres  in  each  lamina  or  q>herioal 

ooat, 2.500 

Teeth  in  each  fibre,         .        .  12.500 

Teeth  in  each  spherical  coat,    .  31,250.000 

Fibres  in  the  lens,  .        .  5,000,000 

Teeth  in  the  lens,    .        .        .     62,500,000,000 

Or  to  express  the  result  in  words,  the  lens  of 
a  small  cod  contains  five  millions  of  fibres, 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  mil- 
lion of  teeth,  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  me- 
chanism which  may  well  excite  our  admira- 
tion. 

In  the  cod  and  some  other  animals,  tihe 
fibres  terminate  in  two  opposite  poles  like 
the  meridians  of  a  globe ;  but  in  the  salmon 
and  hare  they  terminate  in  two  septa  or 
lines  oppositely  situated  at  each  pole,  while 
in  quadrupeds  they  terminate  in  three  septa 
inclined  120^  to  eadi  other, the  septa  atone 
pole  being  inclined  60^  to  those  at  the 
other. 

Behind  the  vitreous  humour,  but  not  next 
to  it,  and  lining  the  inner  surfkce  of  the 
sclerotic,  is  the  choroid  coat,  a  delicate 
membrane,  covered  on  its  posterior  surface 
with  a  black  pigment,  and  immediately 
within  this  pigment,  and  close  to  it,  is  the 
retina,  which  is  the  innermost  coat  of  all, 
next  to  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate reticulated  membrane,  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  different  structures,  the  ex- 
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aot  nature  and  use  of  whksh  have  not  been 
determined,  although  the  membrane  which 
they  form  is  that  which  receives  the  images 
of  external  objects,  like  the  grey  glass  in 
the  camera  obscura.  If  we  draw  a  line 
through  the  centre  of  the  pupil  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  crystalline  lens,  it  is  called  the 
axis  of  vision,  or  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye, 
and  the  point  where  it  touches  the  retina  is 
oalled  the  extremity  of  the  axis.  About 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of 
this  axis,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  retina 
is  slightly  raised,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
the  optic  nerve  from  the  brain  enters  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  expands  itself  into  the 
retina.  At  the  extremity  of  the  axis  there 
is  a  small  spot  with  a  yellow  margin,  which, 
though  called  the  foramen  centrale,  may 
not  be  a  real  opening,  but  merely  a  spot 
more  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  retina, 
owing  to  its  being  free  from  the  soft  pulpy 
matter  of  which  the  retina  is  principally 
composed.  This  spot,  which  exists  only  in 
man,  monkeys,  and  some  lizards,  is  from 
the  tiilrtieth  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  subtends  an  angle  of  about  4^ 
degrees  at  the  centre  of  the  eyeball,  or  the 
eentre  of  curvature  of  the  retina. 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  how  vision  is 
performed  by  an  eye  thus  constructed,  we 
must  state  tluree  facts  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. 1 8(,  Rays  of  light  proceed  in  straight 
lines  and  in  all  directions,  from  every  point 
of  visible  objects,  and  illuminate  with  their 
own  colour  any  colourless  body  or  sur&ce 
on  which  they  fiJl ;  2fl?,  If  we  suppose  a 
soldier  to  be  dressed  in  a  red  cap,  a  yellow 
waiscoat,  and  blue  trousers,  rays  of  all  these 
three  colours  will  fell  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  held  in  front  of  him ;  but  the  paper 
will  appear  neither  red,  yellow,  nor  hltM, 
because  every  part  of  the  paper  is  illumina- 
ted with  all  the  colours ;  8rf,  But  if  we  place 
the  soldier  in  the  street,  and  opposite  the 
window-shutter  of  a  dark  room  in  which 
Uiere  is  a  small  hole,  and  hold  a  sheet  of 
paper  a  foot  or  two  behind  the  hole,  we  shall 
see  on  the  paper  a  picture  of  the  soldier  in- 
verted. TTie  red  rays  from  his  cap  will 
pass  through  the  hole,  and  fall  upon  the 
hwer  part  of  the  paper,  the  blue  rays  from 
his  trousers  will  fell  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  paper,  and  the  yellow  rays  from  his 
waistcoat  will  fell  upon  the  middle  pwrt  of 
the  p^>er,  thus  painting  a  rude  picture  of 
the  soldier.  If  me  hole  be  so  small  as  that 
made  witb  a  pin,  the  picture  will  be  very 
distinct,  though  dark;  but  if  the  soldier 
were  illuminated  with  the  light  of  a  bright 
Sim,  a  photographic  picture  of  him  might  be 
taken  in  this  manner. ' 

From  theae  observations  it  will  be  seen, 
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t^t  if  we  take  an  opaque  hollow  hemiq>here 
the  size  of  the  eye,  and  aft;er  making  a  pin- 
hole in  front  of  it,  replace  the  back  of  it 
with  a  piece  of  grey  glass  or  oiled  paper, 
inverted  images  of  all  objects  in  front  of  it, 
when  strongly  illuminated,  will  be  distinctly 
painted  upon  the  glass  or  paper.  If  we  now 
take  the  eye  of  an  ox,  of  the  same  diaiheter 
as  the  radius  of  the  opaque  hemisphere,  and 
pare  away  with  a  sharp  knife  the  white 
sclerotic  coat  till  it  becomes  semi-trans- 
parent, we  shall  see  painted  upon  it  inverted 
images  of  all  objects  in  front  of  it,  and 
having  nearly  the  same  size,  though  more 
luminous  and  distinct>^  as  those  formed  by 
the  pin-hole  ui  the  artificial  hemisphere. 

Liet  us  now  see  how  an  inverted  image, 
in  the  human  eye,  is  necessary  to  show  ob- 
jects erect,  or  in  their  natural  position. 
When  rays  proceeding  from  an  object  enter 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  mey  necessarily  fall  in 
different  directions  upon  the  retina ;  but  it 
is  a  law  of  vision,  determined  experimental- 
ly, that  whatever  be  the  direction  in  which 
the  ray  strikes  the  retina  at  any  point,  it 
gives  us  the  sensation  of  vision  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  retina  at  that  point. 
This  law  is  called  the  Law  of  visible  Direction, 
and  enables  us  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  inverted  vision,  and  of  vision  with  one 
and  two  eyes,  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  artificial  eyeball,  where 
the  rays  always  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
the  ground  which  receives  them,  the  point 
o£  the  olyect  from  which  they  issue  will  be 
seen  in  its  true  place,  along  the  very  line  of 
the  ray ;  but,  in  the  human  eye,  on  account 
of  the  refraction  of  the  lens,  a  ray  proceeding 
from  any  point  of  an  object  is  not  referred 
back  from  the  retina  to  the  very  point  from 
which  it  came ;  but  the  difference  is  so  small 
that  we  see  every  point  of  an  object  very 
nearly  in  its  true  place.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  cap  of  the  soldier  must  be  painted 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina,  and  will  be 
seen  upwards  in  the  direction  nearly  in 
^^ch  the  ray  from  it  struck  the  retina, 
while  the  trousers  of  the  soldier  will  be 
painted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retina,  and 
will  be  seen  downwards  in  the  direction 
nearly  of  the  ray  which  came  from  them. 
The  difficulty  which  has  been  generally  ex- 
perienoed  in  understanding  m>w  we  see 
objects  erect  when  the  pictures  of  them  on 
the  retina  are  inverted,  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  mind  ccmtemplates 
the  inverted  picture.  But  we  know  nothing 
about  the  mind  or  its  position  in  judging  of 
sensations,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
indication  of  the  law  established  by  experi« 
ment,  that  any  part  of  an  object  is  seen  iu  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  portion  of  the 
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reldna  upon  wliioh  il  Iklls,  tiliat  is,  the  lower 
part  of  the  image  is  seen  above  the  middle 
part  of  the  object,  and  as  this  is  true  of 
every  point  of  the  image,  the  object  will 
appear  erect  £rom  its  inverted  image. 

The  best  waj  of  studying  the  phenomena 
of  vision,  is  to  consider  objects  as  made  up 
of  points  like  a  stapled  engraving.    Every 

K'nt  will  have  its  image  on  the  retina, 
e  points  in  the  upper  part  of  the  object 
will  have  thdr  image  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  retina,  and  nice  versa,  and  those  points 
will,  by  the  law  of  visible  direction,  be  seen 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  object.  The 
direction,  therefore,  of  a  line  drawn  from 
any  point  of  an  object  through  the  centre  of 
the  pupil,  would  be  accurately  the  direction 
of  the  sensaticm,  if  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
were  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  retina, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  all  the  points  of 
the  object  would  be  seen  in  tlieir  true  place. 
From  this  approximate  coincidence  of  the 
direction  of  the  issuing  ray,  and  the  line  in 
whi(^  the  sensation  is  returned,  objects 
seem  to  be  fixed*  when  the  eye  ranges  over 
any  object. 

Although,  on  looking  at  any  object,  we 
obtain  distinct  vision  of  it,  yet  we  do  not 
see  every  part  of  it  at  the  same  instant 
equally  distinct.  When  we  wish  to  see 
any  point  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
that  point,  every  other  part  of  it  is  indistinct. 
Tlie  reason  of  Uiis  is,  that  wc  direct  the  axis 
of  the  eye  to  the  point  seen  distinctly  ;  and 
the  image  of  that  point  is  formed  upon  the 
foramen  eentrale,  or  central  point  of  the  re- 
tina  already  mentioned,  while  the  images  of 
all  other  points  are  formed  upon  points  of 
the  retina  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
foremen.  This  indistinctness  does  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  focal  adjustment,  but  it  is 
a  property  of  the  retina,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  the  membrane  being  less  pulpy,  or 
having  a  finer  surface  at  the  foramen,  or 
elsewhere ;  or  if  the  foramen  is  really  an 
aperture,  and  the  choroid  coat  behind  it  the 
9eat  of  vision,  the  rays  which  &11  upon  the 
choroid  at  other  parts  must  pass  through 
the  retina,  and  thus  be  made  less  distinct 

But  though  the  retina  gives  less  distinct 
vision  on  the  parts  of  it  away  from  the  fo^rar 
men,  it  is  much  more  eensitive  to  light  in 
those  parts;  and  hence  it  is  remarkable 
that,  when  we  wish  to  see  an  object  hardly 
visible  when  we -look  at  it  directly,  such, 
for  example,  as  one  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,-  or  a  very  fidnt  star,  we  see  it  most 


*  There  ia  a  slight  motion  arising  from  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  different  humours.  When  we  look 
ttjt)ugh  Bpectacles  the  motion  is  very  great,  owing 
to  the  refraotkm  of  the  lenses. 


distinctly  when  toe  hok  away  from  U,  that  is, 
when  we  look  at  a  point  distant  from  it 
several  degrees.  This  singular  affection  of 
the  retina  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  experiment : — ^At  the  distance 
often  or  twelve  feet,  look  steadily  at  one  of 
two  candles  placed  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  foot  from  each  other.  In  a  short  time, 
the  candle  not  looked  at,  but  seen  indirectly, 
will  increase  in  size,  and  will  be  surrounded 
with  a  bright  ring  of  ifellow  light,  the  light 
of  the  candle  itself  having  a  pale  blue  colour. 
If,  in  the  same  manner,  two  objects  not 
very  luminous,  such  as  two  pieces  of  paper, 
are  placed  upon  a  darkish  ground,  the  one 
not  looked  at  directly  will  vanish  and  reap- 
— a  fertile  source  of  illusion  when  faint- 
luminated  bodies  are  seen  in  a  dark 
night.  When  the  light  of  an  object  is  ex- 
tremely faint,  it  will  disappear  and  reappear 
in  irregular  succession,  even  when  the  eye 
is  turned  fully  upon  it,  or  when  it  is  seen 
directly  by  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
retina.  Tbe  eye  is  thrown  into  a  state  of 
painful  agitation,  and  we  attempt  in  vain  to 
obtain  sustained  vision  of  the  object. 

We  have  already  referred  to  ihe  foramen 
centrale  as  the  spot  where  vision  is  most 
distinct ;  but  this  is  not  its  only  optical  pro- 
perty. The  writer  of  this  article  found  that 
it  could  be  rendered  visible,  and  its  diameter 
measured  in  the  following  manner : — If  whefl 
the  eye  has  been  for  some  time  closed,  and, 
as  it  were,  refreshed  by  protection  from 
light,  we  direct  it  to  a  faint  white  sur&oe, 
such  as  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper  lluminated 
by  a  wax  candle  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  there  will  be  seen  on  the 
paper  a  dark  brown  or  reddish  circular  spot, 
shading  off  into  the  light  of  the  paper.  It 
quickly  disappears,  and  may  be  renewed  by 
again  closing  the  eye  for  a  few  minutes. 
Tliis  spot  is,  therefore,  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  eye,  less  sensitive  to  light  than 
the  other  parts ;  that  is,  it  take^  longer  time 
to  receive  the  impression  of  light  from  the 
white  paper.  If  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
has  been  previously  reduced  by  a  long  ex- 
posure to  light,  or  by  an  exposure  to  much 
light,  the  circular  spot  is  white,  shading  oflT 
into  the  light  of  the  paper.  In  this  abnormal 
state  of  the  retina,  the  foramen  is  more 
quickly  affected  by  light  than  the  rest  of  the 
retina.  Hence  it  follows  that,  when  the 
general  retina  is  in  the  best  state  to  receive 
luminous  impressions,  it  receives  them  more 
quickly  than  the  foramen  part  of  it,  if  it  is 
not  an  opening ;  and  that  when  the  general 
retina  is  fatigued,  or  less  capable  of  receiv- 
ing luminous  impressions,  it  receives  them 
more  slowly  than  the  foramen  portion.  The 
angular  diameter  of  the  circular  spot  is  about 
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4^%  which  corresponds  with  a  foramen  about 
^e  thirty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
as  it  has  been  found  to  be  by  anatomists, 
These  experiments  are  best  made  in  the 
morning  when  the  eye  has  been  long  pro- 
tected n-om  the  action  of  light,  and  m  the 
evening  when  it  has  been  most  fatigued. 

Another  part  of  the  retina,  much  larger 
than  the  foramen,  is  wholly  insensible  to  light 
of  ordinary  intensity,  and  consequently  all  ob- 
jects disappear  when  their  images  fall  upon 
that  part  of  it.  This,  however,  is  true  only 
when  we  look  wiA  one  eye,  for  in  binocular 
vision  the  image  in  the  other  eye  does  not 
fell  upon  this  insensible  spot.  The  portion 
of  the  retina  thus  insensible  to  ordinary 
light,  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  about  IS""  from  the  foramen  on  the 
side  next  the  nose.  In  order  to  observe 
this  curious  phenomenon,  place  two  wafers 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from 
each  other,  and,  shutting  the  left  eye,  look 
at  the  left-hand  wafer  with  the  right  eye,  and 
when  its  distance  from  the  wafer  is  about 
twelre  inches,  the  right-hand  wafer  will 
totally  disappear,  the  spot  which  it  occupied 
being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  upon 
which  the  wafers  are  laid.  If,  when  the 
wafer  is  invisible,  we  open  the  lefl  eye,  it 
will  reappear ;  or,  if  we  alter  the  distance 
of  the  eye,  one  side  of  the  wafer  will  come 
into  view — ^the  innermost  side  when  we  in- 
crease the  distance,  and  the  outermost  side 
when  we  diminish  it.  The  same  results  will 
be  obtained  if  we  shut  the  right  eye,  and 
look  at  the  right-hand  wafer  with  the  left 
eye.  In  this  case  the  left-hand  wafer  will 
disappear.  But  though  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  or  the  portion  of  the  retina  which  it 
forms,  is  insensible  to  the  light  which  falls 
directly  upon  it,  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving 
luminous  impressions  from  the  parts  which 
sorround  it.  If  the  wafers  are  laid  upon  a 
ground  of  any  colour,  the  spot  on  which  the 
wafer  has  disappeared  will  have  the  same 
colour  as  the  ground  on  which  it  lies.  But 
though  light  of  ordinary  intensity  fails  to 
make  an  impression  on  this  part  of  the  retina, 
jet  when  candles  are  substituted  for  the 
wafers  the  candle  does  not  wholly  disappear, 
but  leaves  a  sort  of  f^nt  nebulous  light, 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  the  object  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

When  we  consider  that  the  sensation  of 
light  is  produced  by  a  material  impression 
on  the  retina,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  luminous  ejects  would  be  produced  by 
pressure  made  upon  the  eyeball,  and  com- 
municated to  the  retina.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
accordingly,  observed,  that  when  we  press 
tiie  eyelmll  otitwards,  by  applying  the  point 


of  the  finger  on  the  side  next  the  nose,  there 
will  be  produced  "  a  circle  of  colours  like 
those  in  the  feather  of  a  peacock's  tail."  He 
observes  also, "  that  if  the  eye  and  the  finger 
remain  quiet,  these  colours  vanish  in  a  second 
of  time ;  but  if  the  finger  be  moved  with  a 
quivering  motion,  they  appear  again."  In 
observing  the  effects  of  pressure,  we  have 
found  that  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  retina 
produces  a  circular  spot  of  light.  By  in- 
creasing the  pressure  this  spot  becomes  dark, 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  white  ring  of  light, 
shading  off  into  darkness.  When,  in  totnl 
darkness,  the  retina  is  subjected  to  pressure, 
it  gives  out  light ;  when  it  is  exposed  to 
light,  compression  increases  its  sensibility 
to  light ;  when  it  is  dilated,  under  exposure 
to  light,  it  becomes  insensible  to  luminous 
impressions. 

This  property  of  becoming  luminous  by 
compression  shews  itself  on  many  occasions. 
A  sudden  blow  on  the  head  or  on  the  eye 
produces  a  bright  flash  of  light.  In  sneezing, 
and  in  blowing  air  violently  through  the 
nostrils,  two  patches  of  light  appear  above 
the  axis  of  each  eye,  and  in  front  of  it,  while 
other  two  luminous  spots  united  into  one, 
appear  about  the  point  of  the  nose  when  the 
eyes  are  directed  to  it.  In  turning  the  eye- 
balls quickly  by  the  action  of  their  own 
muscles,  the  retina  is  pulled  or  pressed  at 
the  place  of  their  attachment  to  the  sclerotic 
coat,  and  a  semicircle  of  light  is  distinctly 
seen  opposite  each  eye,  and  towards  the 
nose.  These  semicircles,  in  certain  states 
of  the  retina,  are  enlarged,  and  are  some- 
times expanded  into  complete  circles  of 
light.  In  certain  states  of  the  stomach,  ac- 
companied by  headache,  a  feint  blue  light 
floats  before  the  eyes  in  total  darkness,  pass- 
ing across  the  field  of  view,  and  sometimes 
becoming  ^een,  yelhw^  and  red. 

In  rubbing  the  eyes,  specks  or  points  of 
light  frequently  appear,  arising  either  from 
the  pressure  being  felt  on  some  parts  more 
than  others,  or  from  those  parts  being  more 
subject,  from  their  nature,  to  the  emission 
of  light.  That  this  last  cause  is  the  more 
probable  one,  may  be  inferred  fVom  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  observed  by  the  writer 
of  this  article.  If  when  the  eye  has  been 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  gas 
or  any  other  flame,  we  suddenly  extinguish 
it,  there  will  be  seen  for  an  instant  a  great 
number,  fVom  fifteen  to  twenty,  bright  points 
of  light  like  stars,  arranged  in  a  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  subtends  an  angle  of  from 
70*>  to  90°.  In  this  case  there  is  no  pres- 
sure ;  and,  therefore,  the  parts  of  the  retina  • 
which  emit  these  lights  must  have  the  pro- 
perty of  retaining  luminous  impressions 
longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the  retina. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  points  of  the  retina, 
possessing  this  property,  are  those  at  its 
margin,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  points 
^here  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour  have 
their  origin  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  subject  of  binocular  vision  has  recent- 
ly acquired  much  interest  from  its  connexion 
with  the  stereoscope.  That  one  eye  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  many  persons 
have  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  life  be- 
fore they  discovered  that  they  were  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  also  that  those  who  have 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  accident  or  dis- 
ease, can  perform  with  the  other  almost  all 
the  operations  which  had  been  performed  by 
botL  Two  eyes,  however,  wei;e  required  to 
give  symmetry  to  the  human  form,  and  no  part 
of  the  animal  mechanism  is  more  interesting 
than  the  contrivance  by  which  the  two  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  give  new  powers 
of  observation  and  inquiry.  In  vision  with 
one  eye  the  extent  of  the  field  of  view  is 
about  150®,  while,  with  two  eyes,  it  is  about 
200®,  but  this  depends  upon  the  position  of 
the  eyeball  within  its  socket  of  bone,  and 
upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  cheek  bones 
and  brow.  An  eye  much  sunk  in  the  head, 
has  a  much  narrower  field  than  150®,  while 
projecting  eyes  have  a  greater  field  than 
200®.  The  left  eye  sees  a  larger  field  on 
the  lefl  than  the  right  eye,  and  the  right  eye 
a  larger  field  on  the  right  than  the  lefl  eye, 
so  that  each  forms  a  dissimilar  picture  of 
the  external  world,  just  as  they  do  in  view- 
ing solid  objects  or  scenes  in  nature. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  with  tvvo  eyes 
we  saw  more  brightly  than  with  one,  or  that 
the  lummosity  of  objects  was  doubled. 
This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.  Dr. 
Jurin  has  proved  by  experiments  which  we 
have  carefully  repeated  and  found  correct, 
that  the  brightness  of  objects  seen  with  two 
eyes,  is  only  one-thirteenth  part  greater  than 
when  they  are  seen  with  one.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  modify  this  result,  and  to  maintain 
that  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  eyes,  the 
brightness  of  objects  in  monocular  and  bino- 
cular vision  is  exactly  the  same.  In  examining 
the  state  of  the  pupil,  and  measuring  its 
diameter  in  these  two  states  of  vision,  we 
find  it  increased  in  such  a  degree  as  to  admit 
as  much  light  when  one  eye  is  shut  as  when 
both  of  them  are  open,  so  that  in  as  far  as 
the  mere  brightness  of  objects  is  concerned, 
the  loss  of  one  eye  is  no  disadvantage. 

While  two  eyes  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  symmetry  in  the  human  foce,  mey 
were  required  for  other  important  purposes. 
They  enable  us  to  see  solid  objects  in  a  high- 
er relief,  and  all  distances  in  nature  more 
perfectly  than  one  eye.    With  one  eye  we 


see  the  direction  in  which  any  object  6r 
point  of  an  object  is  situated,  much  more 
distinctly  than  with  two  eyies.  We  see  the 
exact  point  where  a  near  object  strikes  a 
more  distant  one,  a  thing  whidi  we  cannot 
do  with  both  eyes  directed  to  it.  When  we 
see  the  near  object  distinctly,  the  more  dis- 
tant one  is  doubled;  so  that  in  shooting 
with  a  rifle  of  a  musket,  we  cannot  use  botih 
eyes.  Some  persons  have  the  faculty  of 
shooting  with  both  eyes  open,  but  when  they 
do  this  they  do  not  observe,  or  rather  they 
pay  no  attention  to,  the  second  image  of  the 
muzzle  of  their  fowling-piece.  In  monocular 
vision,  when  two  objects  are  brought  into 
the  same  line,  they  are  not  seen  with  the 
same  distinctness ;  but  this  is  easily  reme- 
died by  looking  at  them  through  a  small 
aperture,  which  will  show  them  equally  dis- 
tinct. But  though  we  cannot  estimate  dis- 
tances with  any  accuracy  by  one  eye,  there 
are  various  means,  called  the  criteria  of  dis- 
tance, by  which  we  learn  to  form  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  distances,  but  particular- 
ly great  distances.  By  these  criteria,  which 
are  five  in  number,  we  are  enabled  in  mono- 
cular vision  to  appreciate  approximately  the 
distance  of  objects. 

1.  The  interposition  of  numerous  objects 
between  the  eye  and  the  object  whose  dis- 
tance we  are  appreciating.  A  distance  at 
sea  appears  much  shorter  than  the  same  dis- 
tance on  land,  marked  with  trees,  and  other 
objects ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  sun 
and  moon  appear  more  distant  when  rising 
or  setting  on  the  horizon  of  a  flat  country, 
than  when  in  the  zenith,  or  at  great  alti- 
tudes. 

2.  The  variation  in  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  known  qbjects,  such  as  man,  animals, 
trees,  doors  and  windows  of  houses.  If  one 
of  two  men,  placed  at  diflerent  distances 
from  us,  appears  only  half  the  size  of  the 
other,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  believing 
that  the  smallest  in  appearance  is  at  twice 
the  distance  of  the  other.  It  is  possible  that 
the  one  may  be  a  dwarf,  and  the  other  of 
gigantic  stature,  in  which  case  our  judgment 
would  be  erroneous,  but  even  in  this  case 
other  criteria  might  enable  us  to  correct 
it. 

3.  The  degree  of  vivacity  in  the  colours 
and  tints  of  objects, 

4.  The  degree  of  distinctness  in  the  out- 
line and  minute  parts  of  objects. 

5.  To  these  criteria  we  may  add  the  sen- 
sation of  muscular  action,  or  rather  effort, 
by  which  we  close  the  pjupll  in  accommoda- 
ting the  eye  to  near  dist^anoes,  and  produce 
the  accommodation.        ' 

With  all  these  meana  of  estimating  dis- 
tances, it  is  only  by  bi^cular  vision,  that 
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we  have  the  power  of  eeeing  distance  within 
a  limited  range. 

In  binocular  vision  short  distances  are 
seen  directly  by  the  oonvergency  of  the  op- 
tic axes  to  the  point  observed.  If  the  object 
is  very  near,  it  is  very  difficult  to  converge 
them  without  a  great  strain  upon  the  eye. 
We  feel  this  strain  to  be  painful,  and  when 
we  remove  the  object  to  greater  distances  in 
soceession,  the  painful  feeling  is  diminished. 
This  uneasiness  arises  both  from  the  great 
muscular  action  necessary  to  bring  the  axes 
of  the  eyeballs  to  converge  upon  an  object 
near  us,  and  from  the  contraction  of  the  pu- 
pil and  the  simultaneous  acfdon  of  the  eye- 
brows. When  the  object  is  withdrawn  the 
optic  axes  open,  the  pupils  expand,  and  the 
eyebrows  rise.  •Distance  is  therefore  really 
seen  with  two  eyes,  and  it  may  be  proved, 
in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Berke- 
lej  and  many  other  metaphysicians,  that 
dfistance,  whether  represented  by  a  mathe- 
matical or  a  physical  line  is  visible  in 
monocular  as  well  as  binocular  vision. 

But  though  relief,  and  distance  as  its  rep- 
resentative, is  best  seen  by  two  eyes,  yet 
vision  with  one  eye  is  in  the  following  re- 
spects superior  to  vision  with  two. 

1.  When  we  look  at  oil  paintings,  paint- 
ings on  porcelain  or  any  other  in  which  th^ 
surface  is  covered  with  a  varnish,  or  have  a 
gloss  of  any  kind,  the  varnish  or  gloss  re- 
flects to  each  eye  the  light  which  &lis  upon  it, 
from  objects  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
and  consequently  renders  the  picture  indis- 
tinct. But  when  we  dose  one  eye,  we  shut 
out  the  quantity  of  light  which  entered  that 
eye  as  reflected  from  a  different  part  of  the 
room,  and  we  consequently  render  the  pic- 
ture more  distinct* 

■  2.  A  painting,  picture,  or  photograph, 
seen  with  one  eye,  is  seen  more  perfectly 
from  another  cause.  In  these  representations 
upon  a  plane  surface  every  part  of  the  sur- 
&ce  is  nearly  equidistant  n*om  us,  and  when 
we  view  them  with  two  eyes  by  the  conver- 
gence of  the  optical  axes  upon  them,  it  suf- 
fers no  change,  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
are  not  strained,  nor  the  pupil  alternately 
contracted  and  expanded  in  seeing  objects  at 
difl^ent  distances,  as  is  the  case  when  we 
look  at  a  living  man,  a  statue,  or  a  landscape, 
the  eyes  being  now  converged  in  rapid  suc- 
cession upon  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears,  or 
upon  the  objects  in  the  foreground,  the  mid- 


dle, and  the  remote  distances  in  the  land- 
scape. Hence,  when  we  shut  one  eye,  we 
have  not  the  power  of  discovering  that  the 
picture  is  on  a  plane  surfece,  and  all  its  part3 
equidistant  from  us,  and  consequently  the 
art  with  which  the  artist  gives  relief  to  the 
painting  by  light  and  shadow,  or  by  the  dif- 
ferent magnitude  of  objects  of  known  size,  or 
by  indistinctness  of  outline,  and  the  other 
criteria  of  distance,  exercises  its  whole  effect 
in  deceiving  us  into  the  belief  that  the  pic 
ture,  portrait,  or  statue  is  in  relief 

This  influence  over  our  judgment  is  finely 
shown  when  we  view  with  one  eye  photogra- 
phic pictures  either  of  persons,  landscapes, 
sculpture,  or  machinery.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice the  illusion  i?  perfect,  and  is  aided  by  the 
correct  geometrical  perspective  and  chiaro 
obscuro  of  the  daguerreotype  and  the  talbo- 
,type.  To  this  species  of  relief  we  may  give 
the  name  of  monocular^  which  is  always  in- 
ferior to  the  binocular  relief  in  which  we  see 
th§  original,  or  which  is  produced  in  the 
stereoscope.  The  relation  of  these  three 
kinds  of  relief,  when  we  look  at  a  plane  pic- 
ture, namely,  ocular  with  two  eyes,  monocu- 
lar with  one,  and  binocular  when  we  see 
the  original  solid  or  landscape,  or  its  two 
pictures  combined  in  the  stereoscope,  may 
be  thus  observed.  Look  at  any  one  of  the 
binocular  pictures  with  both  eyes,  and  they 
have  very  little  relief.  Look  at  them  with 
one  eye  either  in  the  stereoscope  or  out  of 
it,  and  the  relief  is  increased.  Look  at  them 
when  combined  in  the  stereoscope,  and  the 
relief  is  perfect,  and  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  original  solid  or  landscape,  pro- 
vided the  binocular  pictures  have  been  taken 
at  the  proper  angle.* 

3.  Monocular  vision  is  superior  to  bino- 
cular vision,  because  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  one  eye  is  less  perfect  than  the 
other,  and  occasionally  that  the  one  is  of  a 
different  focal  length  from  the  other,  that  is, 
the  two  eyes  see  objects  most  distinctly  at 
different  distances.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  the  imperfect  image  in  one  eye  is  so 
blended  or  united  with  the  perfect  image  in 


♦  The  pictures  in  a  room  or  gallery  with  side  lights 
should  always  be  viewed  with  the  eye  on  which  no 
Ught  Ms,  as  light  diminishes  the  sensibility  of  the 
eye  to  the  red  rays,  and  therefore  gives  a  false  colour- 
ing to  the  pioture)  making  all  white  cokrars  of  a 
bluish  green  tint 


♦  A  large  number  of  the  binocular  pictures  now 
executed  are  not  taken  as  if  thej  were  seen  by  two 
human  eyes,  but  by  eyes,  fire,  ten  fifteen,  twenty  in- 
ches, and  even  many  feet  apart  I  Such  piotures  are 
false  representations  of  nature,  and  indicajpthe  great- 
est ignorance,  and  if  they  are  not  ignorant;  the  great- 
est dishonesty  on  the  part  of  those  who  execute  them. 
The  object  of  the  artist  is  to  produce  a  startling  ef- 
fect, and  obtain  a  better  sale  for  his  pictures.  The 
true  method  of  taking  binocular  pictures  for  the 
stereoscope  is  described  and  demonstrated  in  Sir 
David  Brewster's  treatise,  entitled,  The  Stereoscope  : 
its  History,  Theory,  and  Construction,  with  its  appUat- 
Uon  t9  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  and  to  Education, 
,chap.  viii    London,  1856. 
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the  other,  as  to  give  imperfect  vision,  and 
the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  shut  or  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  imperfect  eye.  If  the 
image  in  the  bad  eye  is  very  imperfect,  and 
its  degree  of  luminosity  very  small,  the  pa- 
tient ceases  to  notice  it,  and  sees  tolerably 
well  with  both  open.  In  the  second  case, 
when  the  eyes  have  different  focal  lengths, 
and  are  equally  good,  a  large  image  is  united 
with  a  small  one,  and  the  eflfect  of  this  is 
sometimes  to  give  double  pictures  of  objects, 
owing  probably  to  an  eflfort  to  put  aside  one 
of  the  pictures.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
defect,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  to  equal- 
ize the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  eyes  by  pro- 
per glasses. 

When  both  eyes  are  in  every  respect 
equal  and  perfect,  any  imperfection  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  by  which  the  eyeballs 
direct  the  optical  axes  to  the  same  point  is 
most  injurious,  and  cases  have  occurred  in 
whidi  distinct  vision  was  absolutely  des- 
troyed by  an  inability  of  the  eyes  to.dir«5t 
their  axes  to,  and  fix  them  upon,  one  point 
This  will  be  better  understood  after  we  have 
explained  how  we  ^ee  only  one  object  with 
two  eyes.  This  question  has  been  a  fertile 
source  of  controversy  among  metaphysicians 
and  optical  writers,  some  of  whom  have 
sought  for  an  explanation  of  single  vision  in 
a  peculiar  formation  of  the  retina  from  two 
optic  nerves.  The  two  optic  nerves,  afler 
proceeding  from  the  brain,  cross  each  other 
at  their  commissure,  a  place  called  the  Sella 
Turcica^  where  each  fibre  of  which  the  nerve 
is  supposed  to  consist,  decussates  or  divides 
into  two  half  fibres,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  retina  of  each  eye. 
The  terminations  of  these  fibres  in  the  retina 
are  called  corresponding  points^  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  supposes  that  when  the  image  of  a 
point  is  formed  on  any  two  corresponding 
points  of  the  retina,  the  impression  is  con- 
veyed along  die  optic  nerves  to  their  com- 
missure where  they  unite  into  onefibre^  and 
"  ccMicur  after  they  have  passed  l£eir  junc- 
ture, and  make  one  image  more  vivid  than 
one  eye  alone  could  do."*  Newton  adds 
that  this  theory  explains  "  why  though  one 
thing  may  appear  in  two  places,  (^at  is, 
double)  by  distorting  the  eyes,  (or  pressing 
one  eye  aside,)  yet  two  things  cannot  appear 
in  one  place.  If  the  picture  of  one  thing  fall 
upon  oct|  of  the  corresponding  points,  and 
the  picture  of  another  upon  the  other  corres- 
ponding point,  they  may  both  proceed  to  the 
commissure,  but  no  fi^rther.  They  cannot 
both  be  carried  by  the  same  fibre  into  the 
brain ;  that  which  is  strongest  or  most  helped 

*  Brewster's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  vol 
p.  229.  ^ 


by  phaz^Asv  will  there  prevail  and  blot  out 
the  other."  This  theory  was  to  a  consider- 
able degree  anticipated  by  M.  Rohault,* 
with  this  difference,  that  he  does  not  suppose 
the  nerves  either  to  cross  at  the  commissure 
or  split  into  two.  He  merely  supposes  that 
the  two  optic  nerves  have  their  correspond- 
ing or  sympathetic  fibres,  whidi  unite  in  one 
point  in  the  brain,  and  join  their  impressions 
into  one,  Uius  giving  a  single  image  from 
two  formed  on  die  retina.  In  this  way  he 
not  only  explains  single  vision  with  two 
eyes,  but  also  the  doubling  of  any  object  by 
distortion,  and  the  impossibility  of  two 
thinffs  appearing  in  one  place.  In  1824  Dr. 
Wofiaston  reproduced  tiie  theory  of  New- 
ton, and  maintained  ^t  by  this  tlieory  ^*  we 
clearly  gain  a  step  in  the  solution,  if  not  a 
Jull  explanation  of  the  long  agitated  question 
of  single  vision  with  two  eyes."t  We  can- 
not admit  the  accuracy  of  t^  opinion.  The 
theory  here  referred  to  is  not  merely  unne- 
cessary, but  is  positively  contradicted  by 
numerous  facts,  as  the  phenomenon  of  single 
vision  can  be  perfectly  explained  without 
any  theory  whatever. 

Our  metaphysicians  and  physiologists  have 
be^n  as  unfortunate  in  Uieir  explanations  as 
our  optical  writers.  When  Dr.  Reid  mwn- 
tains  that  objects  appear  single  when  their 
images  are  formed  on  corresponding  points 
of  the  retina,  and  double  in  all  other  circum- 
stances, he  gives  no  explanation  whatever  of 
single  vision.  He  merely  attaches  the  name 
of  corresponding  points  to  those  upon  which 
the  image  falls  when  it  appears  single :  And 
when  Dr.  Brown  tells  us  that  it  is  from  as- 
sociation alone  that  we  see  objects  single  by 
means  of  double  pictures,  he  merely  asserts 
his  ignorance  of  the  cause,  and  his  assertion 
is  contradicted  by  numerous  facts,  and  espe-. 
ciaUy  by  the  fact  that  the  pictures  in  each 
eye  are  not  similar.  Dr.  Alison  is  equally 
unfortunate  m  his  views.  After  controvert- 
ing the  opinions  of  Reid  and  Brown,  he  main- 
tains Uiat  images  formed  on  corresponding 
points  of  the  retina,  naturally  affect,  our  minds 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  image  on  the 
retina  of  one  eye.  This  explanation  is  sim- 
ply a  truism ;  for  if  Nature  had  been  so  per- 
verse as  to  produce  three  pictures  in  place  of 
one  from  tioo  eyes,  the  result  would  have 
been  equally  natural,  though  inexplicable. 

The  fallacy  of  all  these  attempts  to  ex- 
plain single  vision  is  occasioned  by  the  ^ise 
assumption  that  we  actually  see  an  object 
single  with  two  eyes,  whereas  we  only  see 
one  point  of  an  object  single  with  two  eyes, 
every  other  point  of  the  object  being  seen 


*  Traiie  de  Physique,  1611. 
\PhiL  Trans,  1824. 
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doable.  We  have  already  stated  that,  wl^n 
the  image  of  a  point  falls  upon  the  retina^ 
it  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpen- 
dienlar  to  the  retina  at  the  point  of  its  inci- 
d^ice.  'Om  is  the  law  of  visible  direction. 
When  an  image  ci  the  same  point  fells  npon 
^  retina  of  Uie  other  eje,  it  is  seen  also  in 
the  direction  of  a  Ikie  perpendicular  to  the 
retma  at  the  pomt  of  incidence.  Two  images 
of  the  point  are  therefc»re  seen  at  the  same 
instant,  at  the  ^ictrraaity  of  the  optical  axis 
of  each  eje,  (ht  at  the  point  of  most  distinct 
Tiaion  in  tlie  centre  of  the  (bramen ;  but  the 
eyes  instantly  direct  their  axes,  or  converge 
them,  to  the  same  point  till  the  two  images 
of  the  point  are  coincident^  and  the  distance 
oi  the  point  of  convei^ence  from  the  eyes  is 
the  ffisible  disttmee  of  the  point  Hence  we 
have  the  law  of  single  visic«i  for  points^  and 
Uie  law  of  visible  distance. 

The  law  of  vision  for  vutible  obfectt  i^ 
eBtirely  di^rent  from  that  for  points.  A 
visible  object  cannot^  in  all  its  parts,  be  seen 
single  at  the  tame  instant  of  time.  If  the 
ob^ct  is  a  line  ha^  an  inch  long,  we  cannot 
see  it  single  with  hoth  ejes.  The  two 
images  cannot  be  made  to  coincide.  When 
the  right-hand  extremities  or  points  are  coin- 
cident or  seen  single,  the  ^eft-hand  extremities 
are  not,  but  are  seen  double ;  and  when  the 
axes  converge  upon  the  left-hand  extremities 
or  points,  the  nshtliand  extremities  of  the 
line  are  seen  double.  The  line  appears  sin- 
gle from  the  rapidity  with  which  tiie  eyes 
carry  the  point  of  their  convergence  over 
die  whole  of  the  line.  When  the  visible 
olject  is  a  plane  sur&oe,  only  one  point  of 
it  18  seen  single  and  distinct,  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  axes  running  over  every 
part  of  it,  and  givii^us  the  idea  of  space  in 
two  dimensions.  When  the  visible  object 
is  a  solid,  or  a  body  in  relief^  such  as  a  cube, 
only  one  point  of  it  is  seen  single  and  dis- 
tmet^  the  two  eyes  converging  their  axes  to 
the  near  and  to  the  remote  parts  of  it  in 
snooession,  and  thus  giving  an  idea  of  the 
different  distances  of  its  parts  by  the  vary- 
ii^  angle  of  the  optic  axes.  The  law  of 
vision  foT  points,  lines,  and  solids,  furnishes 
us  with  the  true  theory  of  the  stereoscope. 
It  not  only  explains  ail  the  phenomena  of 
vlnon,  but  enables  us  to  calculate  diem  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

As  flJl  visual  phenomena  with  two  eyes 
depend  on  the  power  of  converging  the  optic 
axes  upon  every  point  of  an  object  in  suc- 
oession,  it  is  obvious  that  any  defect  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyeball  which 
prevents  us  from  domg  this,  must  be  fatal 
to  distinct  vision.  ,  The  two  images  will 
flutter,  as  it  were,  npon  each  other,  and  dis- 


tinct vision  will  only  be  obtained  by  shut- 
ting  one  of  our  eyes.  A  very  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  came  under  our  observa- 
tion about  half  a  century  ago.  The  two 
eyes  could  not  fix  their  axes  on  the  same 
point, — so  that  the  patient,  who  was  a  boy 
at  school,  was  unable  to  read,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  his  studies.  The  oculists  of  uat 
day  supposed  that  it  was  an  afiection  of  the 
retina,  or  the  commencement  of  amaurosis, 
and  employed  without  any  advantage  the 
ordinary  means  of  cure.  When  Uie  boy 
was  made  to  look  through  a  telescope,  which 
he  did  with  one  eye,  he  saw  objects  distinctly, 
so  that  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  no  real 
disease  in  the  eye,  and  that  his  inability  to 
read  or  see  distinctly,  which  he  described  by 
the  term  dazzling,  arose  solely  from  his 
being  unable  to  fa:  the  axes  of  his  eyes  on 
one  point.  He  was  sent  to  sea-bathing  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  returned  to  school  per- 
fectly cured. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smee  refers  very  generally  to 
cases  somewhat  analogous  to  the  preceding, 
where  "the  globes  of  the  eye  wander  during 
illness,  and  are  not  directed  to  the  same 
points  of  sight,"  an  "  effect,"  he  says, "  which 
is  particularly  distressing,  as  two  or  more 
representations  appear  to  jump  over  each 
other.  For  this  reason,"  he  continues, 
"bed-rooms  are  now  frequently  papered 
with  a  tertiary  colour,  wiUiout  any  distinct 
pattern,  so  that  the  overlapping  may  not 
produce  any  positive  change.  After  rail- 
way accidents  I  have  seen  cases  where  this 
want  of  concert  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  has 
been  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  but 
the  malady  has  not  proved  of  any  perma- 
nent importance."* 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  preceding 
description,  the  author  means  that  the  axes 
are  either  converged  to  a  point  nearer  or 
more  remote  than  the  papered  wall,  so  that 
the  images  of  the  patterns  did  not  coincide, 
but  overlapped.  Ibis  can  hardly  be  called 
a  want  of  concert.  It  is  merely  an  inability 
in  the  muscles  to  obtain  a  single  vision  of  ob- 
jects at  a  certain  distance,  and  it  is  singular 
that  none  of  the  persons  Mr.  Smee  refers  to, 
happened  to  separate  the  patterns  on  the 
paper-hangings  so  far  as  to  unite  the  separat- 
ed pattern  with  the  one  to  which  it  approach- 
ed, and  thus  make  the  wall  appear  to  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  patient  according 
as  his  optical  axes  were  converged  to  a  point 
near  or  more  remote  than  the  wall.  It  is 
from  this  inability  of  the  eye  to  fix  its  op- 
tical axes  that  drunkards  see  double,  and 
that  persons  recovering  from  fever  see  the 
papered  walls  of  their  bed-rooms  standing 


*  T%eE^ein  BeaWt  and  Diaease,  p.  t9,  Art.  101. 
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out,  or  approaching  to  them,  or  receding 
from  them,  and,  when  the  axes  are  fixed  at 
any  distance,  mioving  with  every  motion  of 
the  head.* 

Having  thus  described  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  eye,  and  the  more  important 
phenomena  of  monocular  and  binocular 
vision,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
optical  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
sound  eye,  the  phenomena  which  these 
changes  produce,  and  the  means  by  which 
their  effects  may  be  corrected  or  removed. 
In  this  inquiry  we  shall  begin  witl^the  cor- 
nea. 

The  cornea^  as  we  have  already  said,  re- 
sembles a  small  watdi-glass.  It  has  a  refrac- 
tive power  greater  than  water,  or  than  the 
aqueous  humour  with  which  it  is  internally 
in  contact.  The  form  of  the  cornea  has 
generally  been  considered'  spherical ;  but  M. 
Chossat  discovered,  not  many  years  ago,  by 
projecting  a  magnified  profile  of  it  on  the 
wall,  that  it  was  elliptical,  a  fact  which  had 
been  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the 
eye  of  the  sheep,  but  which  he  had  never 
published.f  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
spherical  form  may  not  be  the  normal  one, 
since  cases  of  conical  cornea  have  been  ob- 
served, and  also  cases  in  which  the  form  of 
it  is  cylindrical. 

In  the  first  of  these  optical  diseases, 
namely,  conical  cornea,  the  cornea  is  ex- 
tremely prominent,  and  has,  when  seen 
laterally,  the  form  of  a  cone.  When  the 
patient  looks  at  a  luminous  body,  such  as  a 
candle  placed  at  a  distance,  he  sees  several 
images  of  it  more  or  less  distinct  In  ex- 
amining, many  years  ago,  the  eye  of  one  of 
Mr.  Wardrop's  patients,  we  found  that  the 
cornea,  when  carefully  viewed  in  profile,  had, 
in  all  its  sections,  a  regular  curvature,  be- 
coming more  convex  at  the  apex  like  a  hy- 
perbola, a  form  which  oould  produce  no  de- 
rangement in  the  refi-action  of  the  rays  of 
light.  Conceiving,  therefore,  that  the  sur- 
face of  it  was  not  uniform,  we  found  this  to 
be  the  case  by  observing  the  image  of  a 
small  taper  reflected  from  different  parts  of 
it.  The  image  suffered  such  changes  in  its 
size  and  shape,  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  round  eminences  and  depres- 


*  Mr.  Smee  has  oertaioly  not  seen  a  paper  On  the 
knowledge  of  distarice  given  by  binocular  vision^  pub- 
lished in  the  Edin,  Transactions  for  1844,  vol  xv.  p. 
6G3,  and  reprinted  in  the  Phil  Magazine  for  1847, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  305,  in  which  the  effects  of  what  Mr. 
Smee  calls  want  of  concert  are  desoribed^  and  many 
siogolar  phenomena  explained.  See  this  Journal, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  195,  where  a  brief  notice  of  them  is 
{iCiven,  and  the  remarkable  case  of  Dr.  OhristiBon 
quoted. 

f  Memoirs  of  Sir  I$aac  NiewUmt  yoL  i.  pp.  218, 420. 


siopa,  which  suffidemtly  accounted  for  liie 
broken  and  multiplied  images  of  luminous 
objects.  About  this  time  the  late  Dr.  Lyell 
published  a  thesis,  in  which  he  ascribed 
this  disease  to  an  extreme  thinness  of  the 
cornea;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was 
pushed  outwards  into  a  conical  shape  by  the 
pressure  of  a  superabondant  quantity  of 
aqueous  humour,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
to  cure  it  by  evacuating  that  humour. 
Upon  examining,  however,  as  we  had  bem 
requested  to  do  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  one 
of  Dr«  Lyell's  patients,  in  the  Manchester 
Infirmary,  who  had  derived  no  benefit  from 
having  her  eye  tapped  about  forty  times,  we 
found  that  the  cornea  had  not  been  protrud- 
ed, but  had  the  same  insularities  which 
were  seen  in  Mr.  Wardrop's  patient,  and 
which  we  have  since*  found  in  every  other 
case  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  which  was  that  of  a  woman 
from  Morpeth,  who  came  to  the  Royal  In- 
fimary  of  Edinburgh  for  advice,  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  requested  to  contrive  for 
her  special  glasses  to  enable  her  to  make 
some  use  of  her  eyes,  both  of  which  were 
affected  with  this  disease  in  its  worst  form. 
The  cornea  had  a  very  irregular  surface,  like 
the  scar  of  a  wound,  and  also  such  a  degree 
of  convexity  as  to  produce  great  short-sight- 
edness. Concave  lenses  were,  of  course,  em- 
ployed to  correct  this  last  defect,  and  after 
finding  out  the  smoothest  portions  of  the 
conical  surface,  very  small  apertures  were 
placed  upon  each  lens  of  the  spectacle  op- 
posite to  these  smooth  parts,  so  to  allow  tihe 
images  of  external  objects  to  be  formed  on 
the  retina  by  these  parts  alone,  without  mix- 
ing with,  and  being  injured  by  the  imper- 
fect images  formed  by  the  other  parts. 
The  patient  was  thus  able  to  perform  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  which  she  could  not  do 
before. 

As  the  unnatural  convexity  of  the  cornea 
necessarily  produces  short  sight  in  this  dis- 
ease, S'ur  W.  Adams  conceived  the  idea  of 
removing  this  part  of  the  complaint,  by  ex- 
tracting the  crystalline  lens,  and  in  one  case 
carried  it  into  effect.  The  vision  of  the 
patient  was  no  doubt  improved,  in  so  far  as 
as  short  sight  was  concerned,  but  the  effects 
of  the  corrugated  surface  still  remained. 
The  same  result,  however,  would  have  been 
gained  by  the  use  of  a  concave  lens,  and  it 
would  be  greatly  surprising  if  any  other 
oculist  should  adopt  the  principle  of  this  ex- 
traordinary practice,  and  dig  out  the  interior 
of  our  eyes  to  save  the  expense  of  a  pfdr  of 
spectacles.  When  we  find  one  medical 
practitioner  making  /arty  demands  upon  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  ai^other  extracting  the 
crystalline  lens  to  cure  an  incurable  disease, 
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we  leam  die  vake  of  ibe  smallest  opriiik- 
ling  of  optical  knowledge  in  those  to  whom 
we  oondde  the  most  preoious  of  our  bless- 
iiiffs. 

in  extreme  cases  of  conical  cornea,  where 
the  patient  is  virtuallj  blind  from  the  irre- 
gular refractions  of  the  corrugated  siirface, 
or  where  virion  is  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
or  to  his  maintenance,  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend a  method  of  alleviating  it,  which  has 
neither  been  tried  nor  suggested.  Artificial 
ejes  have  be^i  long  used  to  hide  an  eye 
which  has  cither  been  destroyed  or  disfigur- 
ed by  disease.  The  artificifd  eye,  which  is 
merely  a  concave  disc  of  glbss,  imitating  the 
iris  and  the  pupil,  is  pla^  within  the  eye- 
lids, and  partakes  so  completely  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  eyeball,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  variation  of  the  pupil,  the  imitation 
of  the  natural  eye  is  perfect.  If  we  then 
apply  a  transparent  artificial  eye  above  the 
conical  cornea,  and  place  between  it  and  the 
corrugated  surface  a  drop  of  thick  fluid,  sudi 
as  albumen,  or  gelatine,  or  balsam,  of  nearly 
the  same  refractive  power  as  the  cornea,  all 
the  irregularities  of  refraction  at  the  outer 
surfiu)e  of  the  cornea  will  disappear,  and 
good  vision  will  be  obtained.  It  there  are 
irregularities  in  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cornea,  they  will  produce  comparatively  lit- 
tle effect,  being  in  contact  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  approximates  to  the  cornea 
in  refractive  power. 

Another  optical  disease  of  the  eye,  and  a 
Yery  rare  one,  may  be  called  oflindrical 
cornea^  in  which  the  curvature  is  different  in 
a  horizontal  and  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and, 
therefore,  the  pencils  of  light  incident  inahor- 
isontal  plane  will  have  tl^  focus  at  a  great- 
er or  less  distance  than  those  which  are  inci- 
dent in  a  vertical  plane.  Vision  consequent- 
ly must,  in  such  cases,  be  very  imperfect 
This  irr^rttlar  structure  is  recognised  only 
in  the  imperfect  vbion  it  produces,  and  it 
cannot  be  corrected  either  by  convex  or  con- 
cave spectacles.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
exist  in  the  crystalline  lens  alone,  or  both  in 
the  crystalline  and  cornea,  but  the  determin* 
ation  of  this  point  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, as  the  method  of  rendering  the  vision 
perfect  is  in  this  case  independent  of  the 
locality  of  the  imperfection.  The  most  obvi- 
ous method  of  correcting  it  is  to  look  through 
a  narrow  linear  aperture  placed  horizontally, 
if  our  horizontal  vision  is  most  perfect,  or 
through  the  same  aperture  placed  vertically 
if  our  vision  in  a  vertical  plane  is  the  best, 
and  it  might  be  useful  to  try  the  effect  of 
placing  it  inclined  45^  to  the  horizon.  This 
plan,  however,  would  be  advantageous  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal vision  did  not  require  the  aid  of  ordinary 


spectacles;  but  if  the  patient  is  long  or  diort 
sighted,  the  remedv  for  cylindrical  vision  is 
to  use  cylindrical  glasses,  or  glasses  in  which 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  focus  is  such  as 
to  correct  the  error  and  give  distinct  vi^on. 
Mr.  Airy,  our  distinguished  Astronomer- 
Royal,  to  whom  astronomy  and  optics  owe 
so  many  obligations,  was  the  ^rst  who 
studied  this  imperfection  of  vision  in  conse- 
quence of  discovering  it  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
he  succeeded  in  curing  it  by  a  cylindrical 
lens,  which,  as  he  is  short-sighted,  required 
to  be  concave  on  one  side,  and  cylindrical  on 
the  other.  We  have  now  before  us  two 
lenses  of  this  kind,  one  for  cylindrical  and 
short-sighted  ^es,  viz.,  concavo^Hndrical^ 
and  another  for  long-siffhted  eyes,  namely, 
conmxo^Undrieal,  which  were  constructed 
under  Mr.  Airy's  directions,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  A  bot- 
tle or  a  test  tube  filled  with  fluid  is  a  cylin- 
drical lens,  and  two  such  bottles  placed 
cross-wise  are  equivalent  to  a  convex  lens. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  examine  preparations 
in  a  bottle,  we  should  look  at  them  through 
a  cylindrical  lens  whose  axis  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bottle,  or  through 
another  bottle  of  the  proper  size. 

The  cornea  is  subject  to  another  disease 
very  injurious  to  vision,  namely,  a  partial 
opacity,  forming  one  or  more  v^ite  spots 
either  on  its  surface  or  between  the  laminas 
of  which  it  consists.  These  spots  vary  in 
intensity  from  a  slight  nebulosity  to  a  de- 
gree of  white  opacity  almost  impervious  to 
light.  When  they  are  the  result  of  local 
irritation  or  the  eflect  of  inflammation,  or 
disease  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they  often  dis- 
appear with  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
In  young  persons  they  frequently  grow  less 
and  less  with  the  growth  of  the  cornea :  but 
when  the  membrane  is  really  disorganized  it 
is  not  easy  to  effect  a  cure.*  When  these 
spots  are  small  and  semi-transparent,  the  in- 
jurious effect  on  vision  might  be  removed  by 
placing  opposite  to  them,  on  plane  or  other 
glasses,  opaque  spots  of  the  same  size,  or  by 
placing  a  sniall  aperture  of  the  same  form  as 
the  good  part  of  the  cornea  opposite  that 
part. 

The  action  of  the  cornea  in  refracting  the 
rays  incident  upon  it  is  often  disturbed  by 
the  thickening  of  the  secretion  which  lubri* 
catea  it,  and  enables  the  eye-ball  to  move 
without  friction  in  its  socket.  In  ogrtaia 
states  of  the  body  this  secretion  is  in  Ach  a 
viscid  state  that  when  the  eye-lids    move 


♦  Dr.  Smith  of  Cambridge  says  that  ho  has  been 
told  that  these  opacities  may  be  cured  by  blowing 
poonded  glass  every  day  into  the  eye  I — IVaolwe  ^n 
OpUcSf  Vol  il  p.  5,  Bmarka. 
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OTor  the  oomeft,  bj  that  heautiAd  proyision 
of  nature  by  which  it  is  kept  smooth  aod 
clean,  the  lubrioatmg  fluid  which  is  pushed 
into  a  ridge  between  the  eye-lids,  does  not 
quicVy  recover  a  convex  surfi&ce.  This 
state  of  the  cornea  is  incompatible  with  deli- 
cate microscopical  observations,  and  espe- 
c\al\j  with  the  vision  of  horizontal  lines,  and 
its  existence  and  effect  may  be  ascertained 
by  viewing  the  expanded  image  of  a  lumin- 
ous point*  held  dose  to  the  eye.  After 
shutting  the  eyelids  and  again  opening  them 
slowly,  we  shall  ascertain  by  observing  the 
luminous  ridge  which  crosses  the  expanded 
disc  of  light,  whether  the  disc  recovers  its 
original  uniform  mottled  appe{»*aace  quickly 
or  slowly.  If  the  luminous  Ime  produced 
by  the  fluid,  accumulated  between  the  eye- 
lids, continues  to  be  visible,  and  the  general 
surface  mottled  and  spotted,  the  lubricating 
secretion  should  be  excited  by  exposing  the 
eye  to  the  vapour  of  hartshorn,  raised  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  on  the  surface  of  hot 
water.  The  secretion  will  now  flow  copious- 
ly,— ^the  cornea  will  be  swept  dean  by  the 
less  visdd  fluid,  and  the  vision  of  the  obser- 
ver  greatly  improved.  This  moveable  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  generates  an- 
other imperfection  of  vision.  When  undis- 
turbed by  the  eyelids,  it  descends  in  v^tical 
lines  by  the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  mi- 
nute ridges  thus  formed  obliterate  and  ren- 
der indistinct  all  horizontal  lines  seen  by  the 
eye,  while  they  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
improve  the  vision  of  rude  vertical  lines. 
If  we  take  a  striped  pattern,  therefore,  of 
any  fabric,  and  bend  part  of  it  into  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  while  the  rest  remains  ver- 
tical, the  vertical  part  will  always  appear 
the  most  distinct  Hence  in  viewing  in  the 
microscope  lined  objecto,  such  as  the  delicate 
scales  of  moths,  6ec.,  the  lines  should  be 
placed  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  de- 
scending fluid,  when  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server's head  is  either  vertical  or  oblique. 
If  the  axis  of  the  lenses  is  vertical,  and  the 
eye  looks  downward,  the  lubricating  fluid 
will  collect  irregularly  at  the  apex  of  the 
cornea,  and  injure  vision.  If  the  axis  of  the 
lenses  is  horizontal,  and  the  observer's  head 
in  its  natural  position,  the  fluid  will  descend 
in  vertical  lines ;  but  if  the  observer  lies  on 
his  back  afld  looks  into  the  microscope  up- 
wards, (a  position  not  very  &voarable  for 
research,)  tne  fluid  will  flow  equally  in  all 
direo^ns,  from  the  apex  to  the  margin  of 
die  cornea,  and  the  part  of  the  cornea  oppo- 
site the  pupil  will  be  smooth  and  well  fitted 
for  distinct  vision.     We  may  here   notice 


*  The  image  of  the  son  or  of  a  oeodle  reflected 
from  a  small  glass  sphere. 


the  beautiful  oontrivanee  not  referred  to  by 
natural  theologians,  that  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  vertical  descent  of  the  lubricating  fluid 
is  counteracted  by  the  eyelids  opening  hori- 
zontally, and  consequently  effacing  the  ten- 
dency of  the  fluid  to  form  vertical  currents. 
Had  the  eydids  opened  verticalljr,  the  ver- 
tical ridges  would  have  been  increased,  and 
vision  proportionally  impaired. 

Another  optical  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
has  been  little  studied,  arises  fh>m  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
which,  if  not  carefully  watched,  often  ter- 
minates in  cataract  This  change  occasion- 
ally takes  place  af  all  ages,  but  especially  at 
that  period  when  the  eyes  begin  to  require 
the  aid  of  glasses,  and  when  its  fecal  length 
is  affected  by  a  general  change  in  the  density 
and  refractive  powers  of  the  lens.  The 
laminad  and  fibres  of  whidi  it  is  composed 
are  kept  in  optical  contact  by  a  secretion 
supplied  either  by  spedal  vessels,  or  obtain- 
ed by  absorpticm  from  the  aqueous  humour. 
That  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  freely 
absorbs  distilled  water,  and  also  water  from 
the  aqueous  humour,  is  a  fact  established  by 
experiment,  »id  we  are  therefore  entitled 
to  suppose  diat  it  is  preserved  in  its  healthy 
state  by  the  water  which  it  thus  absorbs. 

When  this  supply  is  properly  regulated, 
the  incident  light  suffers  no  reflexion  in  pass- 
ing through  its  countless  junctions ;  but  if 
the  aqueous  humour  should  contain  too 
much  albumen,  or  too  little  water,  then  the 
supply  will  be  too  scanty,  the  touching  feces 
of  the  teeth  and  laminae  will  separate,  and  if 
this  change  is  general,  a  sort  of  bluish-white 
light,  like  the  palest  opalescence,  will  be  re- 
flected from  the  Una.  ,If  this  desiccation  of 
the  lens  is  local,  as  it  most  frequently  is,  it 
will  shew  itself  by  prismatic  colours,  and 
irregular  luminous  images  surrounding  the 
candle,  and  produced  by  the  reflexion  and 
decomposition  of  the  light  by  the  separated 
feces  of  the  laminss,  and  the  action  of  the 
fibres.  If  we  now  take  a  plate  of  brass, 
with  a  small  hole  in  it,  we  may  so  place  the 
hole  as  to  exclude  all  the  light  except  what 
passes  through  the  the  diseased  part  When 
this  position  is  found,  the  eye  can  see  nothing, 
because  the  sound  part  of  the  lens  is  shut  up. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  a  smaUheaded 
pin^  and  place  the  head  of  it  so  as  to  prevent 
any  light  from  falling  upon  the  diseased  part 
of  the  lens,  while  the  sound  part  receives 
rays  from  any  object,  the  vision  will  be  per- 
fect Now,  if  this  local  affection  extends 
itself  through  the  lens,  it  will  become  dry 
and  even  indurated,  and  when  seen  from 
wiUiout,  it  will  appear  white  from  the  light 
reflected  at  the  separated  faces  of  the  teeth. 
Hie  lens  is  now  totally  disoi^anized,  and  the 
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onlj  method  of  restoring  the  eje  to  its  fano- 
tions,  is  to  remove  the  lens  by  extraction* 

I^  on  the  contrary,  the  lens  is  supplied  too 
freely  with  water  from  the  aqueous  humour, 
it  becomes  a  soil  mass  by  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluid,  and  swells  and  bursts 
its  capsule.  In  this  state  it  is  equally  unfit 
for  vision,  and  requires  to  be  removed  as 
before.  In  order  to  study  the  change  which 
an  excess  of  water  produces  on  the  crystal- 
Unej  we  have  placed  the  lenses  of  various 
animals  in  distilled  watery  and  watched  the 
progressive  changes  which  they  underwent. 
The  water  first  passes  through  the  capsule 
and  surrounds  the  lens  on  all  sides.  Its  re- 
firactive  power  is  gradually  increased  by  the 
albumen  which  it  dissolves,  and  it  is  absorb- 
ed unequally  by  difierent  parts  of  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  lens.  The  surface  thus  becomes 
irregular  with  hollows  at  one  place  and 
heights  at  another ;  and  in  the  living  eye  the 
consequence  of  this  must  be  to  form  a  brok- 
en image  of  the  candle  when  it  is  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  eye, — ^anefiect 
wluch  is  invaribly  produced  at  a  certain  age, 
when  the  eye  has  begun  to  experience  a 
change  in  its  humours.  As  the  absorption 
advances,  these  irregular  images  increase, 
and  if  the  supply  of  water  is  not  checked, 
the  lens  swells  and  bursts. 

If  these  be  the  cause  of  Aarcf  and  soft  cata- 
raet^  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  the 
dis^ise  is  to  ascertaixx,  by  taking  out  a  small 
portion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  whether  it 
contains  too  much  or  too  little  albumen^  which 
the  measurement  of  its  refractive  power  will 
'  readily  determine.  In  either  case,  it  might 
be  advisable,  by  a  partial  evacuation  of  the 
aqueoiLs  humour^  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
the  diseased  secretion,  in  the  hope  that  a 
healthier  one  might  be  supplied ;  but  if  the 
disease  should  continue,  distilled  water,  or  a 
solution  of  albumen^  should  be  injected  into 
the  aquecms  chamber^  to  restore  the  humour 
to  its  proper  condition. 

These  measures,  however,  should  be  re- 
sorted to  only  when  a  considerable  degree 
of  disoi^anisation  has  taken  place.  If  the 
disease  is  attended  to  in  its  earlier  stages,  a 
cautious  nise  of  the  eyes,  —  an  attention  to 
diet  and  general  health,  and  local  applica- 
tions, sodi  Aa/riction^  galvanism^  and  other 
stimulants,  \r'^\^  we  are  persuaded,  seldom 
fiul  in  efiecting  a  cure. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  study  a  case  in 
which  the  laminsB  of  the  lens  began  to  sepa- 
rate, and  produce  a  mass  of  prismatic  colour 
round  the  moon,  or  any  luminous  object. 
During  its  progress,  great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  the  eve 
preserved  from  strong  lights;  and  the 
patient  had  the  satis&ction  of  observing, 


at  the  end  of  nii^e  months,  die  disiqipearancd 

of  the  prismatic  colours  occasioned  by  the 
laminso  coming  again  into  optical  contact. 
The  eye  thus  wreatened  widi  the  disorgani- 
sation of  its  lens,  has  continued  sound  for 
nearly  thirtv-five  years,  and  since  diat  time 
done  much  nard  work. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  notice  the  polarising  structure  of  the 
lenses  of  man  and  other  animals.  In  the 
human  lens  the  optical  figure  produced  in 
polarized  light  consists  of  four  luminous 
sectors  arisiog  from  the  increasing  density 
of  the  lens  towards  its  centre.  In  the 
lenses  of  some  animals  there  are  two  sets  of 
luminous  sectors,  indicating  two  variations 
of  density,  and  in  other  lenses  three  sets  of 
sectors,  indicating  three  variations  of  density. 
The  optical  effect  of  such  a  singular 
mechanical  condition  of  the  lens  has  not 
been  investigated. 

Another  optical  disease  of  the  eye  is  one 
which  jposse^es  a  very  high  degree  of  inter, 
est  Dr.  Smith  of  Cambridge  describes  it 
in  the  following  words:  —  "People,"  says 
he,  "  in  growing  old,  are  often  troubled  with 
the  appearance  of  dark  irregular  spots 
continually  flying  before  their  eyes,  like 
flies,  especially  in  looking  at  bright  objects, 
such  as  white  paper,  or  the  sky  light," 
From  the  resemblance  of  these  spots  to 
flies,  they  have  been  called  'muscm  volitantes, 
the  name  which  is  everywhere  given  to 
this  disease. 

M.  De  la  Hire,  in  his  work  entitled 
Differens  Accidens  de  la  Vue,  describes  these 
mttsccB  as  of  two  kinds,  some  permanent  and 
fixed,  which  he  ascribes  to  small  drops  of 
extravasated  blood  on  the  retina  ;  and  others 
as  volatile,  or  flying  about  and  changingtheir 
place,  even  though  the  eye  be  fiixed.  These 
moving  specks,  which  are  the  true  muscce 
volitantes,  he  describes  as  resembling  the 
knots  of  a  deal  board,  some  parts  of  them 
being  very  clew*,  and  surrounded  with  dark 
threes,  and  accompanied  with  long  fillets 
of  irregidar  shapes,  which  are  bright  in  the 
middle,  and  terminated  on  each  side  by 
parallel  black  threads.  Afler  shaking  the 
head  suddenly,  and  fixuag  the  eye  upon  an 
object,  the  muscce  appear  to  descend  gra- 
dually. In  order  to  account  for  these  irre- 
gular fillets  and  spots,  De  la  Hire  supposes 
that  the  aqueous  humour  is '' sometimes 
troubled  witi  some  little  mothery  ropy  sub- 
stance ;  some  parts  of  which,  by  the  figures 
of  their  little  surfaces,  or  by  refractive 
powers  diflerent  from  the  humour  itself,  m^y 
cast  their  distinct  images  upon  the  retina. 
He  supposes  them  in  the  aqueous  humour  ra- 
ther than  in  the  vitreous,  because  of  its 
greater  fluidity  for  a  fii-eedom  of  descent,  and 
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because  they  will  then  appear  to  descend,  as 
being  situated  before  the  pupil,  or  at  least 
before  the  place  of  intersection  of  the 
pencils."*  From  these  observations,  it  is 
obvious  that  De  la  Hire  regarded  the 
muscce  voUtantes  as  a  ropy  substance  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  which  being  heavier  than 
that  fluid,  moved  about  with  the  motion  of 
the  head,  but  finally  descended.  He  was 
obviously  unacquainted  with  the  mode  in 
which  they  throw  what  he  calls  their  distinct 
images  on  the  retina,  or  with  the  cause  of 
the  parallel  black  threads  with  which  they 
are  bounded. 

Although  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
since  De  la  Hire's  time,  no  new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Porter- 
field  f  has  copied,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, the  statements  and  views  of  De  la 
Hire.  He  describes  the  muscce  as  resem- 
bling the  knots  of  a  polished  fir  board^  and  as 
accompanied  with  certain  irregular  veins 
which  proceed  from  each  spot^  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  spots  themselves,  change  their 
order  and  disposition.  He  considers  them 
as  produced  by  small  dense  diaphanous 
particles  and  filaments  that  swim  in  the 
aqueous  humour  before  the  crystalline^  and 
he  regards  the  distinct  pictures  of  them  on 
the  retina  of  long-sighted  persons  as  pro- 
duced by  the  rays  which  pass  through  the 
dense  particles  having  suffered  a  greater  re^ 
fraction  than  those  which  pass  by  them,  so 
as  to  be  converged  to  foci  on  the  retina. 
This  explanation  of  the  distinctness  of  the 
pictures  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  optical 
principles,  and  shews  that  the  author  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies 
placed  within  the  eye-ball  are  seen  as  if 
they  had  an  external  existence.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie of  Glasgow,  in  his  able  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  has  treated  this  subject 
at  considerable  length.  He  describes  the 
muscce  as  resembling  minute  twisted  semi- 
transparent  tubes,  partially  filled  with  glo- 
bules, which  sometimes  appear  in  motion. 
These  globules  he  considers  to  be  blood 
passing  through  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  or 
of  the  vitreous  humour ;  but  he  maintains 
that  all  the  motions  of  the  muscce  "  are  mere- 
ly apparent,"  and  that  they  "possess  no  real 
motion  independent  of  the  general  motion  of 
the  eye-ball,"  and  hence  he  concludes  that 
"  they  must  be  referred  either  to  the  retina 
itself,  including,  of  course,  the  three  lamince 
of  which  it  is  composed,  or  to  the  choroid 
coat.  The  probability  is,"  he  adds,  "  that 
the  semi-transparent  muscse   of  a  tubular 


*  BmiXKe  OpUcA,  vol.  ii.  Rem.  p.  5. 
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form    are    owing   to  a  dilatation   of  the 
branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retincej*^  * 

The  general  phenomena  of  muscce  voUtan- 
tes present  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  every 
person  which  we  have  examined,  whether 
young  or  old.  They  may  be  seen  in  day- 
light by  looking  at  the  sky  through  a  very 
small  pinhole  in  a  piece  of  brass  or  card ; 
and  at  night  by  looking  at  a  candle  through 
a  lens  of  short  focal  length.  The  luminous 
field  will  then  be  seen  covered  with  what 
have  been  called  twisted  semi-transparent 
tubes  or  fibres  of  different  sizes,  and  various 
little  globules,  sometimes  separate,  some- 
times attached  to  the  tubes,  and  sometimes 
apparently  within  them.  These  various 
objects  have  their  centres  or  axes  luminous, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  centre  or  axis  are 
two  black  lines,  beyond  which  coloured 
lines  or  fringes,  parallel  to  the  black  ones, 
are  seen  in  the  larger  fibres  or  tubes.  All 
these  bodies  have  a  motion  even  when  the 
eye  is  fixed,  some  of  them  moving  faster^ 
some  farther  than  others.  Some  of  the 
fibres  are  twisted  as  if  several  knots  had 
been  tied  upon  them,  and  at  the  varions 
flexures  of  the  knot  black  spots  are  seen 
corresponding  with  the  parallel  black  lines 
already  mentioned.  The  action  of  light 
upon  the  eye  seems  to  stir  them  up  as  if 
they  had  been  previously  at  rest  hi  some 
fixed  position ;  for  the  field  of  view  is  always 
most  free  from  them  when  the  eye  is  first 
applied  to  the  hole  or  lens. 

All  these  phenomena  are  generally  invisi- 
ble in  ordinary  light^  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
knots  in  the  fibres,  which,  when  they  are 
pretty  large,  are  still  seen  when  all  the  rest 
have  disappeared.  These  knots,  therefore, 
are  the  only  objects  which  really  obstruct 
ordinary  vision,  and  are  alone  entitled  to 
the  name  of  muscce.  It  is  only  in  diverging 
light,  such  as  that  which  diverges  from  a 
small  aperture  from  the  focus  of  a  small  lens, 
or  from  the  convex  cylinder  of  fluid  which  is 
formed  when  the  eyelids  are  neariy  closed, 
that  the  globules  and  transparent  fibres  are 
seen ;  and  hence  it  is  certain,  that  the  black 
lines  and  fringes  are  the  phenomena  of  die 
infiexion  or  dijff^raetion  of  light  which  are 
never  seen  but  in  divergent  rays. 

But  the  existence  of  these  fringes  estab- 
lishes a  still  more  important  fact.  All 
muscce  accompanied  with  fringes  must  be 
situated  at  a  greater  or  less  dibtance  from 
the  retina,  and  are  therefore  entirely  harm- 
less. The  black  spots  which  have  also  been 
called  muscce,  which  have  no  fi*inges,  and 
which  never  change  their  place,  are  insensible 
spots  in  the  retina,  and  are  justly  sources  of 
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great  alarm  to  the  patient,  as  the  firequent 
symptoms  of  amaurosis. 

That  the  musccB  are  situated  in  the  vitre- 
ous humour^  and  at  different  distances  from 
the  retina,  is  evident  from  the  different 
diameters,  and  different  degrees  of  distinct- 
n^s  of  their  shadows  and  fringes  in  diver- 
gent light  If  any  existed  in  the  aqueotts 
humour,  they  would  be  invisible  from  the 
&intness  of  the  fringes  which  they  form,  and 
hence  they  would  be  less  injurious  to  vision 
even  if  they  were  to  collect  themselves  into 
knots.  In  order  to  demonstrate  these  views 
by  specific  experiments,  we  have  only  to 
use  iiffo  beams  of  divergent  light,  obtained 
from  two  lights  placed  before  the  eye,  and 
observe  the  double  shadows  which  are  thus 
formed  of  all  the  muscse  in  the  field  of  view. 
Those  in  the  front  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour  have  their  double  images  very  dis- 
tant, those  in  the  middleof  it  have  their  double 
images  much  nearer ;  while  those  near  the 
retina  have  tiieir  two  images  almost  over- 
lapping each  other.  But  if  we  measure  the 
distance  of  the  two  lights  from  each  other, 
and  also  from  the  eye  when  the  two  images 
of  any  of  the  transparent  filaments  or  par- 
ticles are  just  in  contact,  we  may  determine 
the  size  of  the  filament  and  its  exact  position 
as  well  as  distance  from  the  retina. 

In  making  this  experiment,  we  first  deter- 
mined that  the  angle  of  apparent  magnitude 
of  the  shadow  ofd.jilament  was  8',  and  conse- 
quently that  it  subtended  this  angle  at  the 
centre  of  the  retina.  We  then  &und  that 
the  two  images  were  in  contact  when  the 
lights  were  n^Q  indies  separate  and  forty- 
nine  inches  from  the  retina.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  radius  of  the  retina  as  0.5:i^4  inches, 
the  diameter  of  the  shadow  of  the  filament 
will  be  0.00122,  or  l-820th  of  an  inch,  and 
tJie  distance  of  the  fibre  from  the  retina  will 
be  0.0118,  or  l-85th  part  of  an  inch. 

Accordiilg  to  De  la  Hire  and  Porterfield^ 
the  muscce  change  their  place,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie  these  apparent  motions 
are  an  illusion.  We  have  found,  however, 
frt>m  numerous  trials,  that  the  muacce 
diange  their  place,  and  that,  when  the  head 
is  kept  steady,  in  different  positions  they 
always  appear  to  descend^ — that  is,  they  in 
reality  ascend^  and  consequently  float  in  the 
vitreous  humour.  They  shift  their  place 
with  every  motion  of  the  head,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  cause  that  the  long  slender 
filaments  in  moving  up  and  down  are  thrown 
into /olds  or  knots  like  a  coiled  snake. 

As  the  transparent  filaments  and  small 
globules  which  can  be  rendered  visible  in 
the  youngest  and  healthiest  eyes  by  using 
divergent  light  are  absolutely  invisible  in 
ordinary  light,    they    cannot  properly  be 


called  museoB,  whidi  are,  correctly  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  the  accidental  accumula- 
tion of  filaments  and  globules  into  knots  or 
bunches  or  groups. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion that  the  vitr^us  humoiw  is  contained 
in  separate  bags  or  cells.  The  filaments  or 
muscffi  must  have  their  motions  limited  to 
the  c^  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed. 
The  one  which  we  have  examined  never 
quits  the  field  of  view,  and  is  confined  to  a 
triangular  space  which  just  comes  up  to  the 
axis  of  vision«  By  placing  the  head  in  va- 
rious positions  and  observing  the  place  of 
the  musca  when  it  has  risen  to  the  upper 
part  of  its  cell  we  might  ascertain  pretty 
accurately  the  form  of  the  cell  itself,  and 
the  distance  of  every  part  of  it  from  the 
retina. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  rational  con- 
jecture respecting  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
the  numerous  filaments  by  which  the  muscm 
are  produced.  Were  they  fixed,  or  regu- 
larly distributed,  we  might  regard  them  as 
transpiu*ent  vessels  which  supply  the  vitre- 
ous humour ;  but,  exbting  as  they  do  in 
detached  and  floating  portions,  they  resemr 
ble  more  the  remains  of  some  organized 
structure  whose  functions  are  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  informs  us  that  ^'  few 
symptoms  prove  so  alarming  to  persons  <^ 
a  nervous  habit  or  constitution  as  muscm 
volitantes,  and  they  immediately  suppose 
that  they  are  about  to  lose  their  sight  by 
ccUaract  or  amaurosis.^^  The  preceding  de- 
tails  prove  that  the  musess  volitantes  have 
no  connexion  with  either  of  these  diseases, 
and  are  altogether  harmless.  .  This  valua^ 
ble  result  has  been  deduced  from  a  recoft- 
dite  property  of  divergent  light  which  has 
only  been  developed  in  our  own  day ; — and 
which  seems  to  have  no  bearing  whatever 
of  a  utilitarian  character.  And  this  is  but 
one  of  numerous  proofs  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  is  daily  accumulating  that  the 
most  abstract  and  apparently  transcendental 
truths  in  physical  science  will  sooner  or  later 
add  their  tribute  to  supply  human  wants, 
and  dleviate  human  sufferings.  Nor  has 
science  performed  one  of  the  least  impor- 
tant of  her  functions,  when  ^e  enables  us, 
either  in  our  own  case  or  in  that  of  others, 
to  dispel  those  anxieties  and  fears  which  are 
the  necessary  oflspring  of  ignorance  and 
error. 

A  very  remarkable  optical  affection  of 
the  eye  has  received  the  name  of  hemiopsy 
or  half  vision.  Dr.  WoUaston  and  M. 
Arago  were  occasionally  subject  to  it,  and 
we  know  many  persons  who  have  had  it  in 
a  slight  degree.     The    defect  consists  in 
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being  able  to  read  only  one  half  of  a  word 
when  the  eye  is  directed  to  it.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  who  experienced  it  twice  after  tak- 
ing violent  exercise,  saw  only  one  half  of  a 
man  whom  he  met,  and  could  read  only 

sow  the  latter  half  of  johnsOn  upon  a 

sign.  At  another  time  the  loss  of  sight 
was  on  the  left  side  of  the  word,  and  had 
he  looked  at  the  same  name  he  would  have 

seen  only  john .     At  certain  distances 

from  the  eye  one  of  two  persons  should 
dis«43pear,  and  by  a  slight  change  of  place 
either  in  the  observer  or  the  person  observ- 
ed, the  figure  that  had  vanished  would  reap- 
pear, while  the  other  would  disappear  m 
his  turn.  This  possible  case,  which  we  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  has  recently  occur- 
red to  a  patient  of  Mr.  Smee's,  who,  when 
he  "  meets  two  people  in  the  street,  is  only 
conscious  of  one  being  present,  till  he 
hears,  to  his  astonishment,  the  other  speak.'' 
A  friend  of  Mr,  Smee's  "has  often  told 
him  that  during  derangement  of  his  digest- 
ive organs,  he  is  subject  occasionally  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  to  a  derangement  of  vision 
somewhat  similar  to  that  just  mentioned. 
In  reading,  at  such  times,  the  half  inch  of 
print  directly  in  the  line  of  vision  ie  invisi- 
ble, so  that  he  is  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
read  a  little  behind  his  direct  sight  all  along, 
and  he  tells  me  that  the  sensation  is  partic- 
Hlariy  distressing." 

In  this  singular  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
fhramen  centrale  was  insensible  to  light, 
while  the  surrounding  retina  possessed  its 
usual  sensibility.  This  phenomenon  is  ex- 
actly the  counterpart  of  one  which  we  de- 
aeribed  several  years  ago.  In  a  case  where 
the  whole  retma  had  been  rendered  insensi- 
ble by  a  blow  on  the  head,  we  found  that 
vision  was  perfect  over  the  space  occupied 
by  the  foramen  centrale.  When  a  person 
was  near  the  patient  he  could  see  only  his 
nose  or  his  eye,  or  a  small  portion  of  his 
&ce  or  figure,  but  he  could  recognise  a 
friend  at  a  distance  when  the  whole  of  his 
&oe  was  included  wilJiin  Ae  base  of  a  cone 
whose  angle  was  4^*».*  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
WoUaston  we  are  not  distinctly  told  to 
what  letter  of  johnbok  he  directed  his  at- 
tention, but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  every 
case  which  has  been  described,  it  is  either 
the  retina,  properly  so  called,  or  the  foramen 
ecmsidered  as  an  op^iing,  or  as  a  pwt  of 
liie  retina  ftee  of  several  of  its  laminte, 
that  is  insensible  to  light.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Smee's  patient  it  was  obviously  the 
retina  that  was  insensible. 
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Cases  of  double,  treble,  and  multiplied 
vision  have  been  described.  Double  vision 
often  arises  f^m  want  of  power  in  the 
muscles  to  direct  the  optic  axes  to  objects 
at  certain  distances,— from  long  or  short 
sight  when  the  object  is  small,  in  which  case 
it  is  corrected  by  proper  glasses, — or  from 
imperfections  in  the  structure  of  the  cornea 
or  the  crystalline,  in  whidi  case  one  of  the 
images  will  disappear  when  we  place  a  small 
opening  before  the  imperfect  part,  or  mere- 
ly hold  up  the  point  of  the  finger  in  front 
of  the  eye  till  we  find  that  it  eclipses  the 
imperfect  portion  which  is  diseased.  Tre- 
ble, quadruple,  and  multiplied  vision  neces- 
sarily arises  fi*om  irregularities  in  the  cor- 
nea or  in  the  crystalline,  and  by  the  means 
already  referred  to  we  may  obliterate  one 
or  all  of  the  imperfect  images,  and  make 
use  of  the  best. 

Having  thus  given  a  popular  description 
of  the  human  eye,  and  of  the  optical  changes 
or  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  explain  how  these  changes 
may  be  counteracted  by  artificial  means. 
We  have  already  referred  to  various  methods 
of  producmg  distinct  vision  when  the  eye  or 
some  of  its  parts  are  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves at  present  to  those  conditions  of  the 
healthy  eye  induced  by  age,  or  by  causes 
whidi  do  not  injure  the  organ  or  any  of  its 
parts,  but  merely  change  their  form,  their 
density,  or  their  refractive  power. 

In  a  perfect  eye  we  can  obtain  distinct 
vision  of  objects  at  all  distances  fVom  the 
eye,  between  four  inches  and  the  distance  of 
the  stars.  This  distinctness  is  obtained  by 
ax^sting  the  eye  as  it  is  called  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  which  we  examine,  just 
as  in  using  a  telescope,  or  an  opera-glass,  we 
must  make  it  longer,  or  pull  out  the  tube 
next  the  eye,  when  we  look  at  near  objects, 
or  make  it  shorter  by  pushing  m  the  same 
tube  when  we  look  at  distant  objects.  But 
as  the  eye  has  no  tubes,  this  adjustment 
must  be  obtained  by  other  means  which  Live 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
elongate  the  eye  to  see  near  objects,  others 
than  the  crystalline  lens  is  moved  forwards 
for  the  same  purpose,  others  that  the  lens 
is  muscular,  and  becomes  more  or  less  con- 
vex, and  others  that  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  produces  the  adjust- 
ment. From  many  experiments  on  'the 
subject  we  have  been  led  to  the  following 
results : — 

1«<,  That  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  when 
tiifl  eye  is  adjusted  to  near  objects,  does  not 
produce  distinct  vision  solely  by  the  diminu- 
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tioQ  of  the  aperture^  but  by  aDoiW  action 
which  accompanies  it. 

2dljfy  That  the  eye  adjusts  itself  to  near 
objects  by  two  actions,  one  vohnniary  de- 
pending oa  the.  will^  and  the  other  invohtn- 
Utry  depending  on  the  stimulus  of  light  Ail- 
ing upon  the  retina. 

Zdly^  That  when  the  vohMiary  power  Ms, 
the  adjustment  may  be  effected  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  light. 

Hence  we  have  been  led  to  infer  that  the 
mechanism  by  which  we  contract  the  pupil 
draws  forward  the  l^is,  and  removes  it  fh>m 
the  retina,,  producing,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time,  as  M.  L.  Vall6e  thinks,  a  small  advaace 
in  the  cornea,  and  an  increase  in  its  curvature. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  construction  of 
the  eye,  of  the  various  modes  by  which  the 
adjustment  of  it  may  be  effected,  and  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  made  achromatio,  or 
the  colours  produced  by  refraction  redueed, 
has  been  treated  by  M.  L.  Vallee  with  great 
ability,  though  we  cannot  eoncur  in  many  of 
his  results.  Several  reports  upon  his  book 
have  been  made  by  committees  of  the  Insti- 
tute, who,^ough  they  have  controverted  his 
opinions,  have  done  justice  to  the  zeal  and 
talent  with  which  he  has  carried  on  his  in- 
vestigations. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  any  analysis  of  M.  Vallee's  work, 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  one  of  the  leading  points  of  his  theory, 
namely,  the  condition  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
He  UiJLes  it  for  granted  on  very  slight  ezr 
perimental  grounds,  the  truth  of  which  we 
do  not  admit,  that  the  vitreous  humour  is 
not  homogeneous,  as  all  other  writers  have 
believed,  but  diminishes  in  density  itom  the 
crystalline  lens  to  the  retina,  thus  furnishing 
the  means  of  correcting  tl^e  colours  of  re- 
fraction. In  so  far  as  experiments  have 
been  made,  the  density  of  the  vitreous 
humour  in  the  ox  and  other  animals^  has 
been  found  to  be  the  same  throughout,  and 
if  it  is  not  so  in  man,  M.  Vallee  is  bound  to 
show  that  it  is  not,  by  examining  it  when 
taken  from  differ^it  parts  of  the  mass.  It 
is  now  admitted  tliat  the  vitreous  humomr 
is  contained  in  oella  like  honey  in  the  houey- 
oomb,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  musoffi  vou- 
tantes  we  have  seen  proo&  of  such  a  struc- 
ture, which  we  consider  quite  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  a  density  dimmishing  to« 
wards  the  retina,  or  of  any  regular  change 
of  density  whatever.  If  the  fluid  is  in  closed 
cells,  it  is  impossible  that  laminss  of  equal 
density  could  exist  in  each  cell  in  curves 
concentric  with  the  crystalline.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this  difficulty,  the  fibres  and 
muscae  floating  within  the  cells,  would  ne- 
cesBarily  bring  the  fluid  in  each  of  them  to 
the  same  homog^ieous  condition. 


But  whatever  be  the  pfocess  by  wWch  we 
see  objects  at  diflerent  distances,  science  has 
taught  us  how  to  see  them  at  all  distances, 
whether  the  power  of  adjustment  has  been 
dwiied  to  us  at  our  birth,  by  giving  us  short 
or  long  sight,  or  has  been  lost  by  age  or 
any  o^er  cause.  Spectacles,  and  reading- 
glasses,  and  eye-glasses,  are  the  valuable  in- 
struments by  which  we  are  able  to  read  and 
work  wh^i  we  can  see  nothing  distmetly 
within  a  yard  of  us.  They  enable  us  to  sec 
the  faces  of  our  friends  in  the  same  apart- 
ment or  across  a  table,  to  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful in  external  nature  or  in  art,  and  to  count 
the  stars  in  the  firmament  when  we  can 
hardly  see  wifli  distinctness  a  few  inches  be- 
fore us,  and  are  obliged  to  bring  dose  to  the 
eye  every  object  which  we  examine.  Those 
only  can  understand  how  miserable  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  aged  and  the 
^ortsighted  before  the  invention  of  spec- 
tacles, who  have  themselves  long  experienced 
the  ffreat  blessings  which  they  confer. 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
posaess  two  eyes  of  equal  power,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  disthict  and  undisturbed  vision 
during  Uie  early  half  of  their  lifo,  are  the 
most  likely  to  appreciate  the  benefit  winch 
is  derived  from  glasses.  Between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  Mtj^  such  persons  begin  to  ex- 
perioftce  a  dtange  in  their  eighty  which  gen^i^ 
ally  shows  itself  in  a  difficulty  of  reading  in 
candle  light  the  smallest  print  in  a  newspsr 
per.  Tlus  change,  which  is  the  commence^ 
mttit  of  what  is  called  ionffsightedness,  from 
objects  being  best  seen  at  a  distance,  arises 
from  a  change  in  the  crystalline  lens,  by 
which  its  density  and  refractive  power,  as 
well  as  its  form,  are  <duaiged.  It  generally 
begins  at  the  mai^n  of  l^e  lens,  and  takes 
several  months  to  go  round  it,  during  which 
the  vision  is  imperfect,  and  receives  no  aid 
firom  glasses.  While  this  change  is  goin^ 
on,  the  eye  requires  to  be  managed  with 
muek  care, — to  be  protected  from  strong 
and  sudden  lights,  and  to  be  used  with  mo- 
deration. Tl^  general  health,  also,  should 
be  attended  to,  in  so  far  as  healthful  exer- 
dse  and  the  state  of  tiie  stomach  can  pro- 
mote it  When  the  change  has  gone  round 
the  crystalline  and  reduced  it  equally  from 
its  previous  plumpness  to  a  fia^er  or  less 
convex  kns,  the  patient  will  derive  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  the  use  of  convex  glasses ; 
and  it  now  becom^  an  important  act  in  his 
life  to  obtain  those  which  have  the  most  val* 
uable  properties,  and  are  best  suited  to  the 
state  of  his  eyes,  that  is,  which  shall  coun- 
teract  the  degree  of  flattening  whidtk  has  tak- 
en place  in  hiis  crystalline  lenses. 

Spectacles  should  be  made  of  glass  of  the 
lowest  dispersive  power,  or,  what  is  better 
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«til],  of  roek  eiystal,  (Brazilian  quartz  called 
pebbles,)  whkdi  has  a  lower  dispersive  power 
than  any  kind  of  glass,  and  therefore  gives 
refraction  with  less  colour.  The  lenses 
should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  and  to  have 
DO  more  thickness  at  ^eir  edges  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  firmly  in  their  frames. 
The  form  of  the  lenses  should  be  ibuble 
convex,  Mid  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  as  6  to  1  in  gkue,  and  as  14  to  I  in 
rock  crystal,  in  order  to  produce  the  least 
spherical  aberration,  and  consequently  the 
most  perfect  image  on  the  retina.  As  the 
eyes  are  placed  at  different  distances  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  is  a  matter  of  essential 
importance  to  have  the  lenses  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  Uiat  their  centres  shall 
be  in  lines  drawn  from  a  point,  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  wish  to  read,  or  draw,  or 
work  with  them,  to  the  centres  of  the  pupils. 
In  order  to  determine  this,  ascertain  at  what 
distance  from  the  eye  the  lens  will  be  placed 
when  it  rests  in  its  prop^  position  in  its 
frame  on  the  nose,  and  also  the  distance  be 
tween  the  eyes,  that  is,  the  centres  of  the 
pupil  when  they  are  directed  to  a  point  at 
the  distance  at  which  we  wish  to  use  them. 
These  three  distances  will  obviously  give  the 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  lenses  from 
each  other,  which  must  always  be  less  than 
the  distances  between  the  centres  of  the  pa 
pihs.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  lenses,  draw  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  equal  to  the  distance 
of  ehch  pupil  (com  the  point  to  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, while  the  third  side  or  base  is  equal 
to  1^  distance  between  the  pupils  when  the 
eyes  view  that  point  Th^i  set  off  on  each 
side  of  the  triangle,  from  each  end  of  the 
base,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  lenses, 
or  of  their  frames,  from  the  pupil,  and  the 
distance  of  these  points  will  be  the  distance 
of  the  centres  of  the  lenses  required.  Very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  optidans  to 
this  most  essential  point  in  the  construction 
of  spectacles,  and  we  do  not  know  one  case 
in  which  it  has  been  accurately  attended  to 
by  means  of  the  process  we  have  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  optical  books 
before  us,*  in  which  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  pupils  and  die  centres  of 
the  lenses  is  made  exactly  the  same.  In  this 
case  each  eye  looks  through  the  part  of -the 
lens  on  the  inner  side  of  the  centres  of  the 
lens,  so  that  prismatic  or  coloured  vision 
will  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

When  these  matters  have  been  determin- 
ed, or  rather  before  they  have  been  deter- 
mined, we  must  find  t^e  focal  length  or  pow- 

♦  Dr.  Kitchener,  in  his  book  entitled  7%e  (Ehorur 
m^  of  (he  EyeSj  flga.  1,  2,  3. 


er,  or  number,  as  it  is  called  by  opticians, 
of  the  glasses  which  we  are  to  use.  Till 
very  lately,  no  accurate  method  of  determin- 
ing the  proper  number  has  been  adopted. 
The  optician  takes  up  a  book,  with  print  of 
different  sizes,  and  makes  the  purchaser  try 
several  pairs  of  spectacles,  and  decide  upon 
those  which  i^pear  to  suit  him  best  He 
makes  the  trial,  and  generally  decides  for 
himself,  though  we  have  known  cases  where 
the  optici^i  decided  for  him,  and  insisted 
upon  the  purchaser  taking  a  pair  of  spectacles 
which  gave  him  pain  in  using,  assuring  him, 
of  what  never  happened,  that  his  eyes  would 
get  accustomed  to  them.  The  first  person, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  who  constructed 
and  used  an  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a  vis- 
ometer,  for  determining  the  focal  length  of 
cacA  €ye,  was  Mr.  Salom  of  Edinburgh.  He 
called  many  years  i^o  upon  the  writer  of 
this  article  with  his  instrument,  and  asked 
us  to  examine  it.  We  did  examine  it,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  was  an  instru- 
ment which  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  publication 
of  this  simple  notice  not  only  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  opticians,  but  what  was  more 
strange,  everybody  who  read  it  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  recommended  Mr. 
Salom's  spectacles !  Since  that  time  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  science,  and  of  scientific 
opticians,  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  and 
the  method  of  Mr.  Salom  is  now  beginning 
to  come  into  use  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  following  extract  firom  the 
admirable  lecture  "  On  the  Philosophical 
Instruments  and  Processes  as  represented  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,"  by  Mr.  Glaisher, 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  what  had  been 
done  in  Scotiand,  will  shew  the  value  of  the 
instrument  which  we  recommended  : — ^^  Of 
spectacles  a  lai^e  number  were  exhibited, 
distinguished  only  in  the  British  portion  for 
tiieir  vMious  mountings,  without  any  at- 
tempt for  the  improvemwit  of  the  lenses 
themselves  as  applicable  to  the  peculiarities 
of  vision.  I  beg  here  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  I  do  not  consider  either  short- 
sightedness, or  the  flattening  of  the  eye  by 
age,  as  peculiar.  To  meet  such  ordinary 
states  of  the  eye,  the  glasses  exhibited  were 
ample  ;  but  I  consider  a  malformation  of 
the  eyes  such,  that  one  eye  would  require  one 
form  of  lens,  and  the  other  eye  another  form 
of  lens,  as  peculiar.  At  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition,  I  did  not  know  one  optician  in 
London  to  whom  I  could  refer  any  one  so 
afl[iicted  with  any  chance  of  relief.  The  Ex- 
hibition did  not  make  such  person  known  in 
England,  but  it  has  given  the  Jury  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  want  known,  and 
gladly  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
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dwell  upon  it  I  speak  this  from  experi- 
ence, and  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
g^itlemen  afflicted  with  peculiarity  of  vision, 
teho  in  London  have  found  no  rdief.  Since 
the  Exhibition,  I  have  learnt  that  Simms 
pajs  some  attention  to  these  points.  France 
furnished  one  exhibitor,  Henri,  who  seems 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  optical 
science  and  its  application.  1  expect  one  of 
the  good  results  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  some  opticians  in 
England  to  meet  tins  want"* 

Had  Mr.  Glaisher  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Salom's  visometer,  he  would  have  given 
it  his  highest  recommendation.  An  inequa- 
lity in  the  focal  length  of  the  eyes  is  a  much 
more  common  affection  than  is  generally 
supposed;  and  therefore  the  first  duty  of  an 
optidan  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
an  inequality  in  the  eyes  exists,  and  dien  to 
ascertain  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses  re- 
quired to  equalize  them.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  which  came  under  our  notice,  the  in- 
equality was  so  great  as  to  produce  double  vi- 
^on  of  persons  in  the  street, — an  effect  which 
was  doubtless  owing  to  an  effort  of  the  eyes 
to  obtain  distinct  vision  of  one  of  the  per- 
sons fy  getting  rid  of  the  other.  We  sent 
this  person  to  Mr.  Salom,  who  constructed 
spectacles  with  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths,  so  as  to  make  the  images  in  each 
eye  equal,  and  we  have  learnt  that  the  du- 
plication of  objects  ceased  to  take  place. 

Although  spectacles  may  be  required  for 
readmg,  or  for  every  kind  of  work  executed 
by  the  hand,  they  may  not  be  needed  for 
greater  distances.  In  general,  however, 
when  spectacles  have  been  used  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  in  advanced  life,  they  may 
l)e  required  for  examining  pictures  in  a  pic- 
ture  I  gallery,  or  public  buildings,  or  even 
landscapes,  whether  within  a  short  distance 
of  us  or  more  remote.  In  these  cases  one 
or  two  additional  pairs  of  spectacles  are  re- 
quired, and  in  all  these  the  centres  of  the 
glasses  must  be  more  distant  than  those  in 
tiie  spectacles  used  for  reading,  but  always 
less  than  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  pupils.  Tlie  spectacles  for  a  picture 
gallery,  or  for  viewing  pictures  in  private 
houses,  must  have  their  lenses  of  a  much 
£^reater  focal  length  than  those  used  for 
reading,  and  the  same  lenses  should  be  used 
in  lookkig  through  the  stereoscope.  In  old 
age,  a  third  pair  of  spectacles  for  viewing 
very  distant  objects,  and  having  very  long 
focal  lengths,  will  be  found  particularly 
useful. 


♦  Lectures  on  the  Hermits  of  ifw  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  delivered  before  the  S'triety  of  Arts,  at  the  sug- 
gution  of  Frince  Atberi.     P.  360. "  London :  1852. 
VOL.  XXVI.  D — "7 


As  almost  every  person  with  normal 
sight,  Uiat  is,  every  person  who  is  not  short- 
sighted, must,  with  very  few  exceptions,  re- 
quire the  use  of  spectacles,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  determine  the  time  when  they 
should  first  use  them.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  those  who  are  unwilling  to  be  con- 
sidered old,  to  delay  the  use  of  glasses  as 
long  as  possible.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  one  most  injurious  to  the  eyes.  Spec- 
tacles should  not  only  be  used  the  moment 
they  enable  us  to  read  or  to  work  more 
easily,  but  as  the  eyes  become  more  long- 
sighted with  age,  new  and  deeper  glasses 
should  be  substituted.  The  eye  is  an  organ 
of  too  delicate  a  structure  to  be  rudely  used, 
and  it  cannot  with  impunity  be  exposed  every 
dav  to  a  constant  strain,  striving  to  see  what 
is  beyond  its  power,  to  pry  into  what  is  too 
minute,  or  to  decipher  what  is  indistinct  or 
confused.  There  are  many  objects  to  which 
our  attention  is  called,  when  our  spectacles 
fiul  to  give  us  their  usual  aid.  In  looking  at 
maps^  for  example,  a  reading-glass  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  if  it  is  used  along  with 
our  spectacles,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  pe- 
culiar relief  to  the  eyes,  and  will  be  oflen 
used  in  reading  books  in  small  type,  for 
which  our  usual  spectades  have  not  sufficient 
power.  These  reading-glasses  must,  of 
course,  have  a  greater  diameter  than  two 
and  a  half  inches,  and  though  each  eye 
necessarily  looks  through  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  there  is  no  perceptible  indistinctness  in 
the  vision.  When  used  alone  without  spec- 
tacles, which  we  do  not  recommend,  Mr. 
Smee  has  denounced  them  as  extremely  in- 
convenient in  practice,  ^  because,"  he  says, 
''if  both  eyes  are  directed  to  the  object 
simultaneously,  it  is  either  doubled  or  ren- 
deifd  very  confused,  because  two  eyes  can- 
not regard  an  object  through  a  lens  without 
its  appearing  double.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  impressicm  of  one  eye  is  instinctively 
neglected,  and  then  but  one  object  is  seen ; 
nevertheless  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  really  see  any  object 
through  a  lens  with  both  eyes  simultaneous- 
ly, the  two  objects  must  appear  in  different 
phases,  and  consequently  double.  In  my 
peregrinations  about  London,  I  have  been 
surprised  at  seeing  lenses  labelled  '  Binocu- 
lar,'* at  some  apparently  respectable  shops, 
which  well  indicates  the  knowledge  possess- 
ed by  even  the  better  order  of  spectacle- 
sellers."  This  denunciation  of  **  Bmocular" 
reading-glasses  is  to  us  quite  incoraprehens»i- 
ble.  They  neither  double  objects,  nor  ren- 
der them  confused,  and  we  found  them,  wh^ 
used  along  with  spectacles^  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  combinations  which  optical  science 
has  presented  to  the  long-sighted  community. 

This  method  of  using  the  reading-glass 
along  with  spectacles,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  short-sighted  when  they  wish  to  see 
minute  objects,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  persons  of  advanced  age.  In- 
stead of  producing  magnifying  power  by 
reading-glasses,  it  may  sometimes  be  more 
convenient  to  have  one  or  two  pair  of  spec- 
tacles with  lenses  much  more  convex  than 
those  we  require  for  reading,  or  two-  pair 
may  be  used  together.  This  mode  of  see- 
ing very  minute  objects  is  particularly  con- 
venient when  we  require  the  use  of  our  hands, 
and  we  would  counsel  the  artist,  as  well  as 
the  student,  never  to  command  the  use  of 
his  hands  by  grasping  a  magnifying  glass 
with  the  muscles  of  his  eyebrow. 

The  rectangular  reading-glasses  now  made 
vrith  two  cylindrical  surfaces  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  an  invention  imported  from 
France,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  those 
with  spherical  surfaces.  With  one  excep- 
tion,* they  are  not  described  in  any  optical 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  Mr. 
Smee  does  not  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  their 
existence.  We  have  now  before  us  a  lens 
executed  for  us,  above  forty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Peter  Hill,  optician  in  Edinburgh,  and 
we  have  seen  one  or  two  very  well  made  by 
the  London  artists. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  on 
spectacles  for  longsight,  are,  generally 
speaking,  applicable  to  the  short-sighted. 
This  species  of  imperfect  vision  is  common- 
ly congenital,  or  existing  at  birth.  The  eye, 
however,  often  suflfers  remarkable  changes 
in  its  focal  length  durmg  its  growth,  and 
persons  who  were  short-sighted  in  early  life 
recover  from  it  at  a  greater  age,  while  tfcose 
who  were  short-sight^  in  infancy  become  so 
afterwards.  Short-sight  is  most  frequent  in 
artisans  who  require  to  have  their  work 
brought  near  the  eye,  and  in  literary  men 
who  are  devoted  to  reading;  while  shepherds 
and  sailors,  and  labourers  in  the  field,  have 
their  sight  lengthened  by  their  profession. 
Like  Uie  long-sighted,  the  short-sighted 
should  have  spectacles  of  various  numbers, 
from  those  which  they  require  to  see  their 
food,  or  their  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  to  those  which  they  require  to 
avoid  danger  in  the  street,  to  see  pictures 
in  a  gallery,  or  to  enjoy  the  near  or  the  dis- 
tant landscape. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have 
taken  no  notice  of  eye-glasses,  which  are 
seldom  used,  excepting  by  those  who  are 
ashamed  to  employ  spectacles.     To  look  at 

♦  Art  Optics,  EncycL  Brit^  vol.  xvl  p.  388. 


any  object  with  one  eye,  when  we  have  two 
at  our  disposal,  is  to  injure  both — the  one 
by  too  much  work,  the  other  by  too  little. 
In  the  occasional  use  of  an  eye-glass  the  eye 
cannot  be  much  injured,  especially  if  it  is 
applied  as  often  to  the  one  eye  as  to  the 
other,  but  no  person  who  values  his  sight 
will  employ  it  habitually  even  with  this  pre- 
caution. A  pair  of  convex  spectacles  which 
fold  into  an  eye-glass,  will  be  found  a  very 
convenient  form  for  out-of-door  use,  as  the 
eye-glass,  having  twice  the  magnifying  power 
of  the  spectacles,  may  be  advantageously 
resorted  to  as  a  microscope  of  small  power. 
When  we  consider  the  varying  intensities 
of  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed,  from 
the  bright  summer  suns  of  the  south,  the 
dazzling  white  snows  of  the  temperate  and 
northern  zones,  to  the  twilight  illuminations 
of  winter,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  sight  to  protect  the  eye  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  aid  it,  if  possible,  in  the 
other.  During  the  last  century  green  glasses 
have  been  employed  to  protect  the  eye  from 
excessive  light,  and  they  are  decidedly  the 
best  of  all  coloured  glasses,  as  they  absorb 
the  extreme  violet  and  blue  rays,  and  trans- 
mit the  red,  thus  producing  a  shortel^  spec- 
trum, and  consequently  a  more  distinct 
image  on  the  retina.  Fashion,  however, 
always  the  victim  of  ignorance,  has  intro- 
duced blue  glasses,  which,  as  they  absorb 
difierent  parts  of  the  spectrum  unequally, 
and  transmit  the  extreme  violet  and  blue 
rays,  are  more  mischievous  than  useful. 
Science,  however,  the  unwearied  benefactor 
of  an  ungrateful  community,  has  substituted 
for  green  and  blue  media,  an  opaque  glass 
of  no  colour,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
moderate,  in  any  degree  we  choose,  the  light 
which  reaches  the  eye.  In  strong  lights, 
and  even  in  ordinary  lights,  when  the  eyes 
are  tender,  it  is  not  enough  to  diminish  the 
light  of  the  objects  which  we  see.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  get  rid  of  the 
light  which  enters  the  eyes  at  the  temples, 
by  opaque  screens  attached  to  the  spectacle 
frame.  We  have  now  before  us  a  pair  of 
spectacles  made  and  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Greenland,  for  preventing  snow  blindness. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  and  have  no  lenses. 
The  light  is- transmitted  to  each  eye  through 
a  slit  about  2  inches  long,  and  the  50th  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  becoming  wider  at  the  ends 
next  the  nose.  Immediately  behind  each 
slit,  the  piece  of  wood  is  formed  into  a  snmll 
hollow  box,  the  side  of  which  press  gently 
upon  the  temples,  the  eyebrows,  and  the 
cheeks,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  whatever, 
excepting  that  which  passes  through  the  slits. 
The  great  length  of  the  slits  is  necessary  to 
give  the  vision  of  objects  to  the  extreme 
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right  and  left,  when  the  ^eball  is  turned 
as  far  as  it  can  be  turned  in  these  directions. 

But  while  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  light 
of  high  intensity,  it  is  ofken  as  necessary  to 
increase  it.  In  parts  of  the  earth  where 
the  nights  are  long,  and  the  sun's  light  with- 
drawn even  during  the  day,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  require  the  aid  of  artificial  light, 
it  is  of  importance  to  discover  the  resources 
with  which  science  can  supply  us.  We 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  certain  rays 
act  more  powerfully  upon  the  retina  than 
others,  though  their  illuminating  power  be 
less.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  the 
eye,  in  certain  states,  is  more  or  less  blind 
to  particular  colotrs,  not  only  in  persons 
who  are  colour-blind,  but  in  persons  of  or- 
dinary sight  when  the  eye  has  been  pre 
viously  under  the  influence  of  light.  We 
have,  therefore,  from  observation  as  well  as 
from  theory,  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
yellow  rays  have  a  more  powerful  action  on 
the  retina  than  even  white  light^  and, 
consequently,  that  yellow  glasses  might  be 
advantageously  used  by  those  who  require 
increased  light  either  from  the  nature  of  their 
retina,  from  the  profession  which  they  follow, 
or  the  climate  which  they  inhabit.  When 
anything  is  lost  in  the  dark,  where  no  artifi- 
cial illumination  can  be  obtained,  the  en- 
largement of  the  pupil,  either  by  waiting  in 
the  dark  till  it  expands  sufficiently,  or  by 
the  application  of  belladonna,  might  enable 
us  to  find  it,  or  by  means  of  a  lens  we 
might  condense  the  faint  light  to  a  certain 
degree,  for  it  is  light  more  than  distinct 
vision  that  is  required  to  find  anything  in 
feeble  light. 

in  proportion  to  the  assistance  which  we 
derive  from  spectacles,  is  the  misery  which 
we  ejcperience  in  losing  or  mislaying  them, 
under  circumstances  where  they  cannot  be 
replaced..  On  such  occasions  we  are  for 
certain  purposes  blmd,  and  there  are  hw 
persons  advanced  in  life  who  have  not  fre- 
quently experienced  this  misfortune.  In 
such  a  dilemma  we  may  achieve  a  temporary 
recovery  of  our  sight  by  looking,  or  even 
reading,  through  a  pin-hole  held  close  to 
the  eye,  by  making  an  extempore  lens  with 
a  drop  of  varnish,  or  wine,  or  even  water, 
laid  upon  a  clean  piece  of  glass,  or  by 
placing  it  on  the  hollow  side  of  our  watch- 
glass  ;  or  what  is  best  of  all,  by  crossing  at 
right  angles  two  cylindrical  bottles  filled 
with  water,  and  looking  through  the  portion 
Uiat  is  crossed. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  us  intelligently 
throughout  these  pages,  and  has  any  faith  in 
the  results  and  deductions  of  science,  he  will 
not  fail  to  watch  over  hb  eyesight  as  the 


most  precious  of  his  blessings,  and  he  will 
have  saved  himself  many  hours  of  anxieiy, 
and  many  years  of  sufiering,  if  he  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  spend  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
with  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  vision  unim- 
paired. In  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which 
the  eye,  like  the  other  parts  of  his  body  is 
subject,  we  may  safely  confide  in  the  skill 
of  the  experienced  physician;  but  in  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable  as  an  optical 
instrument,  where  optical  science  can  alone 
direct  us,  we  regret  that  professional  assis- 
tance is  difficult  to  be  found.  Guided  by 
practice,  the  skilful  oculist  may  dexterously 
extract  the  crystalline  lens,  or  make  an  ar- 
tificial pupil ;  but  all  the  refinements  of 
optical  science  are  requisite  in  the  practi- 
tioner to  whom  we  commit  the  care  of  our 
sight ;  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  men  will  be  expressly  educated  for 
this  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  will  ex- 
haust in  their  practice  the  rich  resources 
with  which  science  can  supply  them. 


Art.  V.  —  Z'  Angleterre  au  Diz-huUieme 
Steele;  Eludes  et  Portraits  pour  servir  d 
VHistoire  du  Gouvernement  Anghis  depuis 
la  Fin  du  Regm  de  Guillaume  III.  Par 
M.  Chajiles  Remus  at,  de  TAcademie 
Frangaise.    Deux  Volumes.   Paris,  1846. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen  who  tacitly 
approve  or  carelessly  defend  the  existing 
regime  in  France,  commonly  lay  out  of  the 
account  one  of  its  most  dangerous  and  (we 
fear)  utterly  irremediable  results  or  con- 
comitants—  the  exclusion  from  the  public 
service  of  almost  every  trained  politician, 
who,  prior  to  December  1851,  had  given 
decided  proofs  of  talent  and  integrity.  To 
carry  out  the  coup  d'etat^  it  was  (or  was 
deemed)  necessary  to  place  under  temporary 
restraint,  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  per- 
sonal insult  and  degradation,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Assembly  which  had  just 
been  dissolved  by  violence.  Three-fourths 
of  these  were  not  even  accused  or  suspected 
of  intrigues  or  conspiracies.  Their  offence 
was  their  moral  weight,  their  acknowledged 
respectability,  and  their  apprehended  influ- 
ence over  the  popular  mind,  shouM  they  be 
lefl  free  to  vindicate  the  outraged  dignity  of 
the  constitution.  For  merely  protesting 
against  the  illegal  force  put  upon  the  repre- 
sentative body  to  which  they  belonged,  or 
(in  some   remarkable  cases)    for  merely 
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being  of  a  temper  and  character  that  made 
such  a  protest  probable,  they  were  conveyed 
in  convict- vans,  like  felons,  to  ignoble  places 
of  confinement;  and  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  were  only  released  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  remain  in  exile  until 
the  meditated  despotism  was  consolidated 
and  complete. 

To  bring  their  case  home  to  English  ap- 
prehension, let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  spring 
1855,  when  representative  government  was 
at  a  discount,  some  scion  of  royalty,  or  any 
other  reckless  pretender,  in  combination 
with  the  cleverest  frequenters  of  the  Turf 
Club,  had  debauched  the  household  troops 
by  gratuities  or  promises,  surrounded  both 
houses  of  parliament,  turned  back  all  who 
attempted  to  enter,  and  packed  off  all  who 
had  ever  risen  above  mediocritv  in  debate 
or  acquired  any  hold  on  opinion  in  any  way, 
to  Newgate,  Coldbath  Fields,  or  the  Mill- 
bank  Penitentiary,  in  those  gloomy  vehicles 
which  seem  to  combine  the  prison  and  the 
hearse.  The  parallel  would  be  imperfect, 
unless  Downing  Street,  the  Horse  Gruards, 
and  the  Admiralty  had  b^n  simultaneously 
invaded,  and  unless  all  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, civil  and  military,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  subordinates,  had  beea 
replaced  by  adventurers,  or  by  persons 
whose  main  title  to  confidence  under  the 
new  state  of  things  was  their  failure  or 
rejection  under  the  old. 

Now,  we  should  thereby  have  got  rid  of 
a  good  many  of  the  abuses  against  which  the 
administrative  reformers  have  hitherto 
waged  war  in  vain;  and  we  should  also 
have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of  hearing 
or  reading  many  debates  in  which  the 
speakers  appear  to  have  had  no  more  exalted 
object  in  view  than  faction  or  self-display. 
The  press,  also,  would  not  have  enjoyed  the 
proud  privilege  of  libelling  our  army  and 
discrediting  our  diplomacy,  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  encouragement  of  rival  nations, 
which  may  speedily  become  our  foes.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  most  of  us  would  not  be  sorry 
to  have  our  old  institutions,  habits  and 
liberties  back  again,  even  at  the  price  of 
being  obliged  to  endure  occasionally  an 
indiscreet  speech  from  a  party  leader  out  of 
place,  or  a  mischievous  communication 
from  a  newspaper  correspondent  Then 
why  should  we  rejoice  over  the  political  and 
intellectual  degradation  of  our  neighbours 
across  t^e  Channel,  and  contend  that  they 
have  been  rightly  served,  because  one  out 
of  a  hundred  of  the  chief  sufferers  may  have 
abused  their  former  freedom  of  writing  or 
of  speech  ? 

Take  the  case  of  M.  Charles  de  Remusat, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  named 


at  the  head  of  tlys  article.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  convincing  illustration  of  the  injus- 
tice of  our  too  prevalent  mode  of  talking 
about  France.  He  was  recently  described 
by  an  eminent  northern  cotemporary  as 
the  most  passionless,  philosophic,  and  un- 
prejudiced of  Frenchmen  —  a  description 
which  is  verified  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life.  He  has  been  more  or  less  before  the 
public  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  has 
written  largely  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects —  literary,  artistical,  philosophical,  and 
political.  The  invariable  tendency  of  his 
productions  has  been  to  purify  taste,  to 
diffuse  and  dignify  truth,  to  elevate  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  to  uphold  principle,  and  pre- 
serve order.  Both  as  an  author  and  a 
politician,  he  has  been  invariably  found  co- 
operating with  the  most  cultivated,  enlight- 
ened, moderate,  and  respected  amongst  his 
countrymen.  He  was  elected,  with  univer- 
sal approbation,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
in  succession  to  M.  Royer  CoUard  in  1847 ; 
and  if  for  his  misfortune,  it  certainly  was 
not  to  his  discredit  that  he  held  the  high 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  time  when  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  effected  his  memor- 
able landing  at  Boulogne.  Liberal  Conser- 
vative by  opinion,  he  has  constantly  and 
consistently  laboured  to  consolidate  consti- 
tutional government  in  France ;  but  he  has 
resorted  to  no  illegal  or  irregular  method  of 
enforcing  or  carrying  out  his  views.  Not 
so  much  as  an  irritating  or  ill-advised  speedi 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  He  was  simply 
found  at  his  post,  along  with  all  that  was 
most  venerable  or  estimable  amongst 
Frenchmen,  when  the  last  representatives 
and  defenders  of  French  liberty  were  dis- 
persed and  outraged.  Yet,  without  being 
ever  charged  with  the  semblance  of  a  trans- 
gression ^inst  any  known  law,  he  is  first 
hurried  off  to  prison  like  a  common  male- 
factor, then  exiled,  and  then  excluded  fh)m 
public  life  as  well  as  debarred  from  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  his  faculties  in  other 
walks  of  mind. 

A  nearly  similar  destiny  has  been  im- 
posed on  almost  all  who  for  more  than  half 
a  century  have  been  wont  to  take  the  lead 
in  administration  or  debate.  Should  this 
state  of  things  be  prolonged,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  pave  the  way  for  another  revolution- 
ary crisis,  and  it  is  a  standing  menace  ti> 
every  liberal  government  in  Europe  whilst 
it  lasts.  But  the  imperial  despotism  must 
be  credited  with  one  good  result.  It  has 
certainly  prevented  some  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writers  and  profoundest  thinkers  in 
France  from  giving  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind,     yfe  are  probably  in- 
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debted  to  it  for  the  completion  of  M.  Thiers' 
History ;  for  the  republication,  in  a  corrected 
and  complete  shape,  of  some  of  M.  Guizot's 
most  valuable  productions ;  and  for  a  new 
work  on  the  never-failing  theme  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  from  the  conscientious 
and  thoughtful  pen  of  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
M.  de  Montalembert's  brilliant  essays  tell 
their  own  story  and  explain  their  own  origin ; 
whilst  we  may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting 
that  all  M.  de  Remusat's  fondness  for  the 
more  refined  and  belles-lettres  part  of  political 
controversy,  would  hardly  have  induced  the 
extent  of  research  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  English  history  and  biography  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  book  before  us,  had  the 
animating  arena  of  public  life  been  left  open 
to  him  and  his  friends. 

The  contents  of  these  two  volumes  (1044 
closely  printed  octavo  pages)  first  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Dettx 
Mbndes;  which  at  present  enrols  amongst 
its  contributors,  regular  or  occasional,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  writers  of  which 
modem  French  literature  has  most  reason 
to  be  proud.  The  honour  and  advantage  of 
first  ushering  M.  de  Montalembert's  bro- 
chures before  the  world  are  also  enjoyed  by 
a  magazine  or  review  published  twice  a 
month,  Le  Correspondant,  The  circum- 
stance is  worth  noting,  because  it  indicates 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  journalism  of  the 
two  countries.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  the  English  reviews  were  con- 
fessedly the  best  existing ;  and  every  effort 
to  rival  them  on  the  Continent  confessedly 
foiled.  Thus  the  Revue  Franfaise^  which 
started  under  high  auspices  and  was  admir- 
ably conducted,  reached  only  a  limited  cir- 
cnlation ;  and  the  Revtie  des  Deux  Mondes 
had  a  long  period  of  comparative  neglect 
and  indifference  to  live  through.  The  daily 
press  of  Paris  long  absorbed  all  the  rising 
talent,  and  exercised  a  paramount  influence 
and  authority,  which  speedily  became  a  mis- 
chievous and  capricious  tyranny.  Impa- 
tience at  its  excesses  caused  its  for  more 
than  coimterbalancing  benefits  to  be  over- 
looked for  a  period ;  and  the  enemies  of  free 
discussion  gladly  profited  by  the  paissing 
and  shortsighted  popular  prejudice  to  sup- 
press it  altogether  in  what  they  rightly 
deemed  its  most  formidable  shape.  Re- 
views, which  are  addressed  to  a  different  class 
of  readers  and  cannot  follow  up  their  blows 
by  a  rapid  and  telling  succession,  are  re- 
garded with  less  jealousy,  and  still  manage 
to  express  or  insinuate  unpalatable  truths. 
Hiey,  therefore,  have  become,  in  France,  the 
chief  refuge  and  resource  of  both  writers 
wid  readers  who  are  on  the  look-out  for 
norelty.     In  England,  the  tendency  has  been 


in  a  contrary  direction.  At  least  till  very 
recently  the  newspaper  press  had  been  con- 
stantly risinff  in  influence  and  reputation, 
and  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  the  rest 
of  our  periodical  literature,  even  in  walks, 
like  literary  criticism,  where  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  competition  must  prove 
hopeless.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  ^ 
to  speculate  on  the  causes  or  consequences 
of  the  change.  Having  simply  noted  .it  as 
a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  we  return  to 
M.  de  Remusat's  "Studies  and  Portraits," 
in  which  a  series  of  familiar  topics  are  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  freshness,  and  rendered 
singularly  attractive  and  instructive,  by 
being  seen  from  a  foreign  point  of  view  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  peculiarly  trained 
and  abundantly  stored  mind. 

The  first  volume,  after  some  preliminary 
reflections  on  the  contrasted  destinies  of 
France  and  England  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment is  devoted  to  Bolinebroke,  His  Life 
and  Times.  The  second  is  occupied  with 
Horace  Walpole  and  Junius.  Around  the 
main  figures  are  grouped  almost  all  the 
statesmen  and  diaracters  of  note  who  figured 
on,  Or  passed  across,  the  stage  of  public  life 
in  England  between  the  Englirfi  Revolution 
of  1688,  and  the  French  of  1789.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  Frenchman  could  suggest  nothing 
new  on  such  a  range  of  subjects  simply  be- 
cause  he  is  a  Frenchman,  would  be  a  hasty 
and  illogical  inference.  Bolingbroke  has 
truly  said,  that  history  is  read  with  different 
eyes  at  different  periods  of  life.  A  reader 
of  twenty  carries  off  one  set  of  impressions, 
a  reader  of  thirty  an  additional  set,  a  reader 
of  forty  a  still  larger  one,  and  so  on.  The 
suggestiveness  of  a  narrative  is,  of  course, 
increased  tenfold  by  practical  experience, 
and  the  best  interpreter  of  history  is  he  who 
has  lived  it,  or  played  a  part  in  analogous 
scenes.  The  bare  lapse  of  years,  also,  may 
supply  fresh  associations  and  original  com- 
ments. Thus,  every  time  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed or  shaken  by  civil  commotions  in  a 
great  central  conamunity,  the  history  of  each 
preceding  revolution  is  perused  and  repe- 
rused  with  renewed  and  unabated  zeal,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  satisfectory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  preceding  labours 
of  Clarendon,  Hume,  Disraeli  the  elder, 
Goodwin,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay,  have  little, 
if  at  all,  weakened  by  anticipation  the  in- 
terest taken  in  M.  Guizot's  Cromwell ;  nor, 
we  think,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  Wingrove  Cook,  will  it  be  the 
complaint  of  any  candid  critic,  who  may  bo 
induced  to  follow  the  tortuous  career  of 
Bolingbroke  under  M.  de  Remusat's  guid- 
ance, that  he  has  been  wasting  his  time  upon 
a  beaten  track  or  an  exhausted  field.    Indeed , 
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the  all-accomplished  St.  John  is  still  an  ob- 
ject of  vague  wonder  to  the  many,  and  of 
enlightened  curiosity  to  the  well-informed 
few.  He  was  Mr.  Disraeli  the  younger's 
heau  ideal  of  a  British  statesman,  when  that 
gentleman  first  began  to  attract  attention  as 
the  leader  and  instructor  of  the  select  band 
.  of  youthful  admirers  who  exulted  in  the 
name  of  "Young  England ;"  and  no  stronger 
illustration  can  be  given  of  the  baneful  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised,  of  the  mischievous 
doctrines  which  he  inculcated,  of  the  false  idols 
which  he  set  up,  or  of  the  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  on  w^hich  he  calculated.  Dazzling 
as  St.  John's  career  and  character  undoubt- 
edly was,  it  required  no  ordinary  degree  of 
boldness  to  represent  him  as  a  model  to  be  im- 
itated rather  than  an  example  to  be  shunned. 
M,  de  Kemusat's  motives  and  object  in 
such  a  selection  of  subjects  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  passage,  which  will  als</ 
give  a  foretaste  of  his  allusive  and  character- 
istic mode  of  associating  them  with  recent 
or  passing  events. 

"  And  then,  why  not  admit  it  ?  It  is  imagin- 
ed that  those  who  have  lived,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  in  the  heart  of  the  affairs  of  France,  have 
learnt  the  limgnage  spoken  by  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  sentimeots  and  thoughts  that  animate 
the  actors  or  the  witnesses  of  those  scenes  called 
Restoration  or  Revolution,  the  life  of  parties,  the 
parliamentary  world,  are  things  that  tliey  ought 
to  know,  at  least  by  experience.  It  may  be  at 
this  present  time  very  useless  to  know  all  this  ; 
bat  after  all  they  do  know  it,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  that  flexibility  of  nund  necessary  to  learn 
anything  else.  Perhaps  they  will  be  excused  for 
daring  to  write  upon  what  they  think  they  under- 
stand, for  making  the  best  of  an  experience  which 
it  is  said,  must  finish  with  them,  and  for  speaking 
of  what  they  remember  before  it  is  altogether 
forgotten.  The  men  of  to-day  will  be  more  for- 
tunate :  dispensed  from  a  laborions  apprentice, 
ship»  they  will  reap  withont  having  sown  ;  their 
destiny  will  cost  them  no  effort ;  they  will  f  ujoy 
the  happiness  of  their  country  without  bein^  of 
any  account  in  it,  and  will  be  astonished  that, 
before  their  time,  so  much  anxiety  was  wasted 
upon  matters  so  indifferent  as  public  affairs.  Let 
us  then  endeavour  to  relate  wnat  was  passing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  age  in  a  nation  con- 
demned by  Providence  tethat  sort  of  hard  labour 
(travail  force)  which  is  termed  political  hberty." 

We  are  not  about  to  follow  M.  de  Re- 
musat  through  the  minute  details  of  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  early  days  of  Boling- 
broke,  but  we  must  enumerate  the  salient 
points  and  features,  or  his  and  our  comments 
will  be  obscure  or  unintelligible. 

Henry  St.  John,  bom  October  10,  1678, 
at  Battersea,  entered  life  with  every  social 
advantage  that  could  be  possessed  in  an  aris- 
tocratic country  by  one  of  the  most  favour- 
ed scions  of  the  aristocracy.     His  descent 


was  noble:  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christchurch ;  and  a  family  scat  in  Parlia- 
ment was  vacated  for  him  by  his  father  so 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  occupy  it. 
His  natural  endowments  were  of  the  most 
enviable  order,  although,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  the  choicest  of  them,  by  exposing 
him  to  temptation,  proved  more  a  bane  than 
a  blessing  in  the  long  run.  To  a  handsome 
face  and  figure,  good  voice,  and  elegant  man- 
ners, he  added  unrivalled  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, a  logical  understanding,  a  lively 
fancy,  and  a  memory  so  tenacious  that  he 
was  wont  to  complain  of  it  as  an  inconveni- 
ence, and  to  allege  it  as  an  excuse  for  limit- 
ing his  reading  to  the  best  authors.  On  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  his  grand  ambition 
was  to  be  pre-eminent  in  profligacy,  to  which 
the  contrast  with  the  asceticism,  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured  under  a  puritan  tutor, 
lent  an  irresistible  zest.  Long  after  his  am- 
bition had  taken  a  more  exalted  turn,  it  was 
his  pride  "  To  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot 
too."  "  His  youth,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and 
storm  of  pleasure,  in  which  he  licentiously 
triumphed,  disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine 
imagination  was  often  heated  and  exhausted 
with  his  body  in  celebrating  and  almost 
deifying  the  prostitute  of  the  night,  and  his 
convival  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extra- 
vagances of  frantic  Bacchanals.  These  pas- 
sions were  never  interrupted  but  by  a 
stronger  ambition."  They  were  never  com- 
pletely conquered  except,  as  St.  Evremond 
boasts  of  having  conquered  his,  by  indulg- 
ing them  to  exhaustion,  and  they  were  then 
replaced  by  a  set  of  evil  spirits,  darker,  if 
not  fiercer,  than  themselves.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Wotton  Basset,  about  the  same  time  (1700) 
with  his  old  school-fellow,  Robert  Walpole ; 
and  immediately,  as  if  to  be  opposed  with- 
out delay  to  his  life-long  rival  who  joined 
the  Whigs,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Tories. 
Here  M.  de  Remusat  introduces  a  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  with  their 
respective  objects,  about  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. We  will  assume  that  English  readers 
possess  enough  of  this  sort  of  information 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  shifting  fortunes  of 
his  hero,  including  those  of  another  distin- 
guished worthy  with  which  for  many  years 
they  remained  inextricably  mixed  up.  We 
allude  to  Ilarley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whose  right  to  the  proud  position  he  so  long 
occupied  amongst  statesmen,  men  of  letters, 
and  wits,  has  been  recently  contested  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  render  him  a 
puzzle  to  posterity.     Mr.  Macaulay  says : — 

''His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed  oat 
of  all  proportion  to  his  ability.    His  intellect  vfts 
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both  slender  and  dow.  He  was  mmble  to  take 
a  lar^  Tiew  of  any  subject  He  never  acqaired 
the  act  of  expreesine  himself  in  public  with  floency 
and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remain- 
ed a  tedious,  hesitating,  and  confused  speaker. 
He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an.  orator. 
His  countenance  was  heavy — bis  figure  mean  and 
somewhat  deformed,  and  his  gestures  uncouth. 
Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect  For  such  as  hU 
mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  He 
had  that  sort  of  industry,  and  that  sort  of  exact- 
ness, which  would  have  made  him  a  respectable 
antiquary  of  King-at-Arms.  ...  He  constantly 
had,  even  with  his  best  firiends,  an  air  of  mystery 
and  reserve,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
knew  some  momentous  secret,  and  that  his  mind 
was  labouring  with  some  vast  design.  In  this 
way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made 
him  an  £arl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of  the  fate  of 
Europe,  that  his  admirers  began  to  find  out  that 
he  was  really  a  dull  puzzle-headed  man."  ♦ 

No  amount  of  ingenuity  will  satisfactorily 
reconcile  this  appreciation  with  the  admitted 
facts.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a 
dull  puzzle-headed  man  could  have  imposed 
himself  on  St.  John  for  a  subtle  politician 
and  a  valuable  coadjutor  till  the  illusion  was 
dissipated  by  their  quarrel  for  supremacy,  or 
on  Shrift  for  an  agreeable  and  highly  culti- 
vated companion.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  their  long  intimacy  till  its  close, 
their  companionship,  moreover,  was  of  the 
most  trying  sort,  by  reason  of  its  uncere- 
monious, playful,  and  almost  boyish  charac- 
ter ;  for  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  con- 
ceal povertv  of  intellect  from  those  with 
whom  we  habitually  lay  aside  form  and 
carry  on  a  commerce  of  repartee  and  bantei:. 
Vive  la  bagatelle^  the  favourite  exclamation 
of  Harley,  was  never  the  watchword  or 
motto  of  a  man  who  felt  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  reputation  to  be  seen  without  his 
mask.  The  universal  distrust  of  his  good 
faith  affords  the  strongest  indirect  confirma- 
tion of  the  confidence  placed  in  his  capacity 
by  those  who  were  so  long  content  to  act 
under  his  leadership.  We,  therefore,  sub- 
mit that  the  French  author's  estimate  of  his 
character,  which  is  also  far  from  flattering, 
comes  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  the 
great  English  historical  painter. 

•*  Tbet  situation  (1704,)"  says  M.  de  Remusafr, 
**  demanded  a  complicated  system  of  political 
tactics.  The  frank  toryism  ^hich  walked  abroad 
without  disguise,  already  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Upper  House,  became  so  to  public  opinion. 
Something  less  decided  was  required — adroit  and 
clear-sighted  men,  to  whom  all  consistency  was 
indifferent,  to  whom  passion  was  unknown,  who 
took  for  role  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and 


*  Vol  iv.  p.  466. 


made  of  power  the  end  and  not  the  means — m^ 
who  have  not  a  cause  to  serve  but  an  ambition  to 
satisfy,  and  who,  when  occasion  requires,  govern 
as  others  conspire.  Harley  was  named  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Nottingham.  He 
was  attached  to  the  High  Church  parly  without 
sharing  in  its  frenzy ;  he  was  powerful  in  the  Lower 
House,  he  was  little  compromised  in  it,  since  he 
presided  overand  did  not  speak  in  it  His  under- 
standing was  prompt  and  flexible,  his  address  con- 
ciliating^ his  experience  consummate,  his  egoism 
kindly  ;  but  although  courageous  at  need  and  per- 
severing, his  cast  of  mind  was  timid  and  uncertain  ; 
he  adjourned  everything,  he  neglected  everything, 
spending  much  activity  to  avoid  action,  using  all 
his  ingenuity  in  intrigue,  and  condemned  by  his 
defects  to  an  incomparable  falseness. 

'*'  St  John  was  devoted  to  him,  as  much,  at 
least,  as  St  John  could  be  devoted.  He  was,  by 
position,  like  the  extreme  right  of  Harley,  but  bie 
was  equally  devoid  of  prejudices,  and  his  mind 
was  as  supple,  though  his  character  was  less  so. 
The  House  had  no  greater  orator.  Harley  made 
St  John  Secretary  of  War.     (April  1704.)" 

Whatever  doubts  are,  or  may  have  been, 
entertained  respecting  Harley's  talents,  St. 
John's  were  beyond  dispute.  That  the 
House  had  no  greater  orator  so  long  as  he 
sat  in  it,  has  passed  into  an  axiom ;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  vague  sort  of 
fame  which  is  handed  down  by  tradition  for 
want  of  written  or  printed  records,  is  not  the 
safest  and  most  enduring.  Indeed,  it  is  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  au- 
thentic proof  that  the  authority  of  applaud- 
ing ootemporaries  rises  step  by  step  till  it 
become  unimpeachable.  Basing  our  cavils 
on  imperfect  reports,  we  may  venture  to 
censure  the  theatrical  tone  of  Lord  Chatham, 
or  the  floridity  of  Sheridan's  famous  Begum 
effusion.  But  in  the  case  of  an  orator  like 
St  John,  of  whose  speeches  not  a  solitary 
sentence  has  been  preserved,  we  can  no  more 
impugn  the  justice  of  the  applause  lavished 
on  them  in  his  lifetime,  than  we  can  contest 
Garrick's  fame  as  an  actor.  M.  de  Remusat 
begins  the  first  of  his  biographical  chapters 
by  the  anecdote  of  Pitt,  who,  when  the  com- 
pany were  speculating  what  lost  production 
of  the  human  mind  was  most  to  be  regretted, 
said,  that  if  the  choice  were  left  to  him,  he 
should  prefer  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke's. 
Without  in  the  least  disputing,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  speeches,  it  is  perhaps  better 
fbr  his  fame  that  Pitt  should  have  been 
heard  wishing  for  their  restoration  instead 
of  comparing  them  with  his  father's  or  his 
own. 

St.  John  and  Harley  continued  in  the 
ministry  till  1708,  but  neither  the  astuteness 
of  the  one  nor  the  eloquence  of  the  other, 
nor  both  combined,  were  able,  in  this,  their 
joint  undertaking,  to  unseat  their  Whig 
1  colleagues.     The  star  of  Marlborough  waa 
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still  in  the  ascendant,  and  although  the 
Queen  had  already  gone  the  length  of  open- 
ing a  back-stairs  treaty  with  Harley  through 
Mrs.  Masham,  she  was  obliged  to  dissemble 
and  procrastinate.  The  scale  was  turned 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  and  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  council,  (February  1708.) 
which  was  expected  to  end  in  the  triumph 
of  Harley,  he  was  dismissed.  His  Mi  in- 
volved that  of  his  friends,  —  amongst  others, 
of  St  John ;  who  also  lost  his  seat  at  the 
ensuing  general  election,  and  vanished  from 
the  stage  of  public  life  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  devoted  most  of  nis  time  to 
literature.  The  intervening  period,  limited 
as  it  was,  sufficed  for  ^e  dominant  party, 
although  it  was  headed  by  Marlborough  and 
Somers  and  in  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  ministry,  to  wear  out  both  what  re- 
mained to  them  of  royal  favour  and  popu- 
larity. With  full  knowledge  of  the  Queen's 
character,  and  ample  warning  of  Mrs, 
Masham's  intrigues,  they,  fell  into  the  fatal 
error  of  despising  them.  "  What  could  be 
effected  by  an  obscure  camarilla,  a  conspi- 
racy of/emmes  de  chambre  against  the  policy 
of  peers  of  the  realm,  defended  in  the  senate 
by  great  orators,  in  the  field  by  a  great 
captain  1  This  confidence  bore  its  ordinary 
fruits.  The  ministers  abandoned  themselves 
respectively  to  their  several  defects." 

The  nation  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the 
war,  and  to  suspect  that  it  was  needlessly 
prolonged  for  the  profit  of  the  great  captain. 
His  imperious  duchess  had  come  to  a 
downright  quarrel  with  her  royal  mistress 
in  1708.  The  impeachment  of  Sacheverel 
inflamed  the  public  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch  against  his  prosecutors.  "  They,"  (the 
ministers,)  wrote  Bolingbroke,  "had  a  par- 
son  to  roast,  and  they  roasted  him  at  so 
fierce  a  fire  that  they  burned  themselves." 
"  The  game  is  won,"  exclaimed  Harley,  on 
hearing  in  the  country,  where  he  was  dining 
with  some  friends  of  the  Sacheverel  affidr ; 
and,  ordering  horses  immediately,  he  re- 
turned to  Ix>ndon.  In  August  1810,  the 
White  Staff  of  Lord  High-Treasurer  was 
delivered  to  him,  and  within  the  ensuing 
month  St.  John  was  Secretary  of  State. 
These  two  were  the  soul  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
and  their  first  care  was  to  make  sure  of  the 
effective  support  of  the  press. 

"  In  fVee  eonntries,"  remarks  M.  de  Remnsat; 
**  public  affairs  simultaneoasly  with  their  being 
carried  on  their  genQine  arena  —  in  coancils,  as- 
semblies, camps,  congresses  —  are,  as  it  were,  re- 
peated on  another  theatre,  on  that  which  the 
press  sets  up  for  the  public.  The  piece  is  played 
twice  over,  or  rather  there  is  first  the  reality  and 
then  the  representation,  but  the  latter  in  its  torn 
acts  on  the  former  by  the  ideas  and  the  passions 


that  it  gives  to  the pnblic ;  and  it  thus  sometimes 
becomes  the  first  of  state  affairs.  St  John  knew 
this  as  well  as  Harley.  The  movement  of  opinion 
which  had  &cilitated  their  retnm  to  power  was 
the  work  of  the  pnlpit  and  the  press  rather  than 
of  the  tribone.  Althongh  justly  confident  in  his 
oratorical  power,  St  John  therefore  did  not  neg- 
lect other  aid.  He  armed  his  policy  with  pam- 
phlets and  jommals,  and  perhaps  no  ministry  had 
hitherto  been  more  discussed  and  bettar  defined. 
In  merely  analyzing  the  innumerable  publications 
which  appeared  from  the  end  of  1710  to  the 
accession  of  George  the  First,  we  might  bring  to 
light  a^in  the  whole  series  of  events,  the  whole 
Buocefision  of  afi^iirs ;  and  this  piece  of  literary 
history  would  be  a  ready-made  iraffment  of  thie 
history  of  the  government ;  it  would  be  the  written 
drama,  the  douUure  of  the  acted  drama.'' 

This  is  not  exactly  our  notion  of  how  the 
press  works  or  worked  at  any  time  in 
England,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  France  so  long  as  France  had  what  can 
fairly  be  called  a  political  press.  At  present, 
journalism  may  be  described  as  the  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  self  (or  popular) 
government,  the  medium  thi'ough  (or  the 
stage  on)  which  the  nation  discusses  its 
affairs  and  transacts  its  business.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  when  popular 
opinion  dictates  to  the  legislature,  •  it  is 
formed  and  directed  by  a  class  of  writers 
bred  up  to  the  vocation,  or  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  The  whole  of  the  cultivated 
classes,  and  many  who  are  not  cultivated, 
partidpate  in  the  movement  Everybody 
who  knows  or  pretends  to  know  anything  of 
the  subject,  everybody  who  can  write,  or 
thinks  he  can,  becomes  a  contributor  to  the 
discussion  in  some  shape,  if  only  by  an 
epistle  to  the  Times  ;  and  the  chief  influence 
of  speeches,  whether  in  Parliament  or  at 
public  meetings,  results  from  their  being 
reproduced  in  the  newspapers.  To  be  jea- 
lous of  these  as  they  exist  and  are  conducted 
in  this  country,  therefore,  is  to  be  jealous  of 
one  another  and  of  ourselves.  They  are  what 
we  make  them,  and  whenever  they  try  to 
set  up  on  their  ovm  account  as  independent 
regulators  of  the  national  will,  they  fail ; 
as  the  leading  journal  fiiiled  notoriously  in 
its  attempt  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  in  its  more  recent  attempt 
to  procure  an  important  modification  of  the 
Income  Tax,  and  in  its  desperate  struggle  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  taxes  on 
knowledge. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  this  perfection 
of  publicity,-  in  which  the  antidote  accompa- 
nies the  bane,  was  unknown  till  long  after 
Queen  Anne's  time;  when,  although  the 
formal  censorship  had  ceased,  the  law  of 
libel  was  oppressively  enforced,  and  the 
action  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
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people  was  nullified,  or  nearly  so,  by  the 
DOD'publioation  of  the  debates.  Yet  cir- 
cumstances enabled  political  writers  to 
exercise  a  more  direct  influence,  and  to 
occupy  a  higher  social  position  than  at  any 
other  period  of  our  domestic  annals.  The 
majority  of  the  nation  were  still  floating 
between  two  opinions,  and  unable  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  it  was  best  to  take 
back  the  Stuarts  or  to  accept  the  Guelfe,  — 
just  as  for  half  a  century  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, they  were  constantly  fluctuating  between 
Protestantism  and  Popery.  The  controver- 
sial tracts  which  i^peared  during  the  latt^ 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  fill  a 
library.  As  civil,  like  religious,  revolutaons, 
depend  upon  the  masses,  it  was  equally  im- 
portant at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  competitors  for  power  to 
enlist  as  many  popular  writers  as  they 
could;  and  this  necessity  was  the  more 
urgent  on  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  because 
they  had  to  return  and  neutralize  the  fire  of 
the  Whig  organs,  to  whidi  Steele  and  Addi- 
son were  contributors. 

"It  wasf  resolved,  therefore,  to  found  a  new 
joomal,  and  oo  the  3d  of  August,  1710,  the 
Examiner  appeio^.  It  was  St.  John  who  con- 
ceived it  This  is  asserted  to  be  the  first  time 
that  a  joumal  for  pjolitical  discussioa  was  pub- 
lished nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Govemmeut,  and 
the  liberties  which  it  took  firom  the  begioning 
contributed  to  the  liberty  of  alL  DiMmssiou 
became  more  fraok,  more  direct ;  many  of  the 
bywavs  and  evasive  contrivances  in  use  were 
abandoDed.  St.  John,  who  contributed  to  the 
first  number,  placed  the  Examiner  at  once  upon 
a  footing  of  animated  po1emic&  A  letter  to  the 
editor,  in  which  he  rudely  attacks  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  having  laboured  against  the 
fonnatiop  of  the  Government,  provoked  replies 
from  Addison  and  Lord  Cowper.  The  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  the  editor  of  the 
TatleTy  a  letter  that  may  still  be  read ;  and  it'is 
curious  to  see  how,  under  the  mask  of  the 
anonymous,  an  ex-Chancellor  and  an  actusJ 
Secretary  of  State  aim  at  each  other  the  weapon 
of  the  press.  St.  John  soon  abandoned  the  pen 
to  the  ordinary  contributors,  —  to  Matthew 
Prior,  the  poet,  secretary  of  embas^  Byswiok, 
and  Doctor  Attwbnry,  a  theologian  of  the 
ahsolute  school,  a  remarkable  writer,  a  skilful 
preacher,  destined  for  the  mitre.  Both  were 
intimate  with  St  John,  but  it  is  donbtfhl  whether 
the  Examiner  would  have  made  a  durable  sensa- 
tioo,  if  a  far  more  formidable  combatant  had  not 
adopted  it  y  his  instrument  of  war." 

This  was  the  fkmous  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
who,  having  been  coldly  and  (as  he  thought) 
ungratefully  treated  by  the  Whig  leaders, 
waa  easily  coaxed  and  flattered  into  under- 
taking the  editorship  of  the  new  Tory 
organ.  He  had  already  broken  ground 
against  hb  former  friends  by  two  satires. 


the  one  against  Wharton  and  the  oUier 
against  Godolphin. 

The  first  blows  were  struck.  On  the 
31st  Oetober,  and  the  1st  November, 
Swift  dined  with  Addison,  and  on  tiie  2d 
November  appeared  the  14th  number,  with 
the  future  Dean's  first  article.  It  was  on 
Thursday,  he  was  invited  to  dine  the  day 
following  with  Harley ;  who  engaged  him 
again  for  Sunday.  In  the  interval,  the 
l^liturday,  he  dined  again  vrith  Steele  and 
Addison  at  Kensington ;  but  he  was  invited 
for  the  11th  to  St  John's.  These  flattering 
attentions  made  him  all  their  own ;  and 
thenceforth  his  Joumal  to  Steele  teems  with 
expressions  of  exultation  and  delight  at  the 
footing  of  familiarity  on  whidi  he  was  placed 
by  the  two  master  spirits  of  the  period. 
In  allusion  to  his  first  dinner  with  St  John, 
he  dots  down :  — 

"  I  dined  to-day  by  invitation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  St  John.  He  told  me, 
amongst  other  things,  that  Mr.  Harley  com- 
plained be  could  keep  nothing  from  me,  I  had  the 
way  80  much  of  getting  into  him ;  I  knew  this 
was  a  refinement,  and  so  I  told  him,  and  it  was 
so  f  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  these  great  men  use 
me  like  one  who  was  their  betters,  and  the  pup- 
pies with  you  in  Ireland  hardly  regarding  me ; 
but  there  are  some  reasons  for  all  this,  which  I 
will  tell  you  when  we  meet" 

From  subsequent  entries  it  appears  that, 
though  their  flattery  made  him  theirs,  it 
had  not  completely  blinded  him  to  more 
material  considerations :  — 

*  Feb.  17, 1711'. —  I  took  some  good  walks  in 
the  Park  to-day,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Harley. 
Lord  Rivers  was  got  there  before  me,  and  I  chid 
him  for  presuming  to  come  on  a  day  when  only 
Lord  Keeper  (Harcourt)  and  I  were  to  be  there, 
but  he  regarded  me  not,  so  we  all  dined  together, 
and  sat  down  at  four  ;  and  the  Secretary  has  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow :  I  told  him  I 
had  no  hopes  they  could  keep  in,  lut  that  I  saw 
they  loved  one  another  so  muchf  as  indeed  they 
seem  to  do.  They  call  me  nothing  but  Jonathan, 
and  I  said  I  believed  they  would  leave  me 
Jonathan  as  they  found  me,  and  that  I  never  knew  a 
ministry  do  anything  for  those  whom  they  make 
companions  of  their  pleasures,  and  I  believe  you 
will  find  it  so,  but  I  care  not'* 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  affection  of 
Harley  and  St,  John  for  one  another,  there 
was  no  great  love  lost  between  them  at  any 
time ;  and  even  the  imminent  peril,  the  al- 
most certain  ruin,  of  a  breach  could  not  keep 
them  together  long.  The  first  marked 
symptoms  of  Ill-will  were  elicited  by  Guis- 
card  s  attempt  to  assassinate  Harley,  who 
was  thereby  elevated  into  a  most  unmerited 
degree  of  popularity  for  a  period,  and  who 
profited  by  tnis  event,  and  by  the  death  of 
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Roehestei*,  to  become  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Prime  Minister.  St.  John  could  not  conceal 
his  jealousy,  and  forthwith  began  taking 
steps  to  supplant  his  colleague.  Ho  had  one 
indispensable  advantage:  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  could  speak 
French,  and  consequently  the  only  one  who 
could  compass  or  facilitate  the  grand  object 
of  their  distinctive  policy,  the  peace.  An  in- 
dispensable preliminary  was  to  displace 
Marlborough  from  his  commands.  This 
was  effected  through  the  confirmed  dislike 
of  the  Queen  to  her  quondam  favourites, 
and  the  blow  was  followed  by  the  expulsion 
ofWalpole  from  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
a  charge  of  malversation  in  1708  and  1709. 
A  people  and  parliament  which  sanctioned 
such  steps  might  be  relied  on  for  still  more 
decided  and  comprehensive  measures ;  and 
negociations  were  commenced  in  right 
earnest.  The  prime  mover  and  manager 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  extremely 
delicate  and  compromising  proceedings  that 
ensued  was  St.  John.  Much  of  what  he 
did  was  done  without  communication  with 
our  allies,  and  amounted  to  a  clear  breach 
of  international  feith.  But  he  was  honestly 
convinced  that  the  peace  would  prove  a 
European  blessing ;  in  his  lax  morality,  the 
end  justified  the  means  ;  and  we  agree  with 
M.  de  licmusat,  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
suspecting  him  of  ulterior  designs  of  a  deep- 
er and  more  treacherous  dye. 

"  If  the  party  of  the  exiled  dynasty  crossed  his 
path,  —  if,  as  might  be  expected,  Jacobite 
mterests  aud  priociples  serv^  his  proposed 
system  of  policy  at  the  same  time  that  their 
views  were  promoted  by  it,  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  repel  this  sort  of  auxiliaries,  hs  was  not 
to  be  alarmed  nor  to  blush  like  a  boy  at  their 
co-operation.  ...  At  the  moment  of  action,  he 
might  well  call  in  to  the  aid  of  his  ambitious  or 
party  schemes  certain  general  ideas;  this  is  a 
want  of  all  times  for  distinguished  minds;  one 
likes  to  find  the  principle  of  one's  actions  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  circumstances,  parliamentary 
engagements,  the  state  of  the  court,  characters, 
tastes,  antipathies,  the  doubts  which  still  hang 
over  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  possibility 
of  a  counter-revolution  discerned  or  sought,  the 
interest  of  self-defence,  the  need  of  success,  the 
desire  of  revenge,  a  thousand  particular  causes, 
eventually  contributed  more  powerfully  to  deter- 
mine both  the  language  and  the  course  of  the 
cabinet." 

This  explanation  may  serve  for  many 
other  situations  as  well  as  that  for  which  it 
was  intended,  —  and  for  many  other  states- 
men besides  St.  John.  His  success  in  pre- 
disposing matters  for  a  general  pacification 
was  rewarded  (1712)  by  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount 


Bolingbroke,  with  remainder  to  his  father 
and  the  heirs-male  of  his  father,  who,  him- 
self a  roue  and  a  wit,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed  on  the  occasion,  —  "  Ah,  Harry, 
I  always  said  you  would  be  hanged,  but 
now  1  believe  you  will  be  beheaded."  The 
prophecy  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fulfilled 
not  long  afterwards,  and  the  peerage,  by 
widening  the  breach  between  the  new  Peer 
and  the  Premier,  increase(i  their  common 
danger.  Bolingbroke  never  forgave  Harley 
for  depriving  him  of  the  earldom  on  which 
he  had  reckoned  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  peace 
was  fairly  completed,  their  smouldering 
dissensions  broke  out  into  open  hostility, 
which  all  Swift's  exertions  were  unable  to 
calm  down. 

**  In  this  state  of  things  came  on  the  general 
election  (August  1713)  after  the  year  of  the 
triumph  of  the  ministerial  pc^icy.  This  is 
often  a  critical  moment  for  a  cabinet.  A 
great  affair  to  conduct,  a  great  end  to  attain,  may 
give  strength  to  the  government.  It  is  then 
sustained,  from  the  time  when  it  i3  not  over- 
whelmed by  its  task.  It  is  more  active,  more 
united,  better  served ;  its  party  preserves  dis- 
cipline and  is  snbordinate  to  its  views.  All  this 
is  changed  when  the  game  is  won.  It  is  then 
that  the  discontents,  accumulated  during  the 
work,  break  forth ;  vanity  and  ambition  throw  off 
restraint ;  parties  become  exacting  and  unpnratefnl 
If,  above  all,  one  of  the  ministers  attributes  to 
himself  all  the  merit  of  the  success  which  goes  to 
advance  the  prime  minister,  the  disruption  is  not 
far  off,  and  that  of  the  party  precedes  that  of  the 
chiefs.  Such  was  the  situation  on  which  the 
government  verged." 

All  Bolingbroke^s  communications  with 
his  friends  are  henceforth  filled  with  bitter 
complaints  of  Oxford,  whose  habitual  de- 
fects of  vacillation  and  procrastination,  aug- 
mented and  developed  by  power,  wei'e 
daily  adding  to  the  growing  conviction  of 
his  inferiority.  "  Undecided,  lying,  indo- 
lent, he  had  only  activity  enough  to  dis- 
semble his  negligences,  his  perfidies  and  his 
faults.  More  brilliant,  more  decided,  more 
alluring,  Bolingbroke  carried  more  loyalty 
into  the  details,  and  only  deceived  in  greater 
matters.  He  used  to  say  that  a  little 
trickery  {ruse)  was  required  in  public 
business,  as  a  little  alloy  is  needed  in  gold  or 
silver  coin,  but  that  the  money  becomes  base, 
if  the  just  proportion  is  excelled."  In 
claiming  the  honour  of  the  peace,  however, 
Bolingbroke  necessarily  exposed  himself  to 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  obloquy  heaped 
upon  its  concoctors  ;  and  the  Whig  writers 
so  exasperated  him,  that  in  1713,  he  was 
guilty  of  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of 
declaring  war  against  the  press.  It  was  at 
his  instance  that  a  Bill  was  passed  for  im- 
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posing  a  half-penny  stamp  on  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  which  caused  the  discon- 
tmuanee  of  several,  and  limited  the  circula- 
tion of  many  others;  although  it  did  not 
(as  wafl  asserted  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  in  the  debate  on  the  newspaper 
duty  in  1855)  stop  or  ostensibly  injure  the 
Spectaior. 

Another  of  Bolingbroke's  proposals,  fortun- 
ately rejected,  was  that  each  writer's  name 
and  adfb*es8  ^ouM  be  affixed  to  his  artide. 


vehemently  opposed  by  Swift.  "If,"  he 
argued,  "  this  dause  had  made  part  of  a 
law,  there  would  have  been  an  end,  in  ail 
lilielihood^  of  any  valuable  production  for 
the  future  either  in  wit  or  learning;  and 
that  insuperable  race  of  stupid  people  who 
are  now  every  day  loading  the  pfess,  would 
then  reign  alone — in  time  destroy  our  very 
first  principles  of  reason,  and  introduce 
barbarity  amongst  us,  which  is  already  kept 
out  with  so  mudi  difficulty."     All  his  own 


a  fovourite  measure  at  all  times  with  all  {best  writings  were  first  composed  for  the 
who  dread  andjwish  to  limit  the  influ^ice  emergency,  and  published    anonymously; 

'so  that  such  a  law  might  have  deprived  the 


of  the  press.  The  proposed  olieot  is  to 
check  violence  and  personality.  The  probar 
ble  effect  would  be  to  augment  both,  and 
thereby,  as  well  as  by  other  inncialted 
changes,  to  lessen  the  wholesome  influence 
of  journalism.    Tlie  best-conducted  journal 


world  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  the  Drapier'$ 
Letters  and  GuUiver'^s  Travels.  It  would 
also  have  silenced  Addison,  if  not  Steele,  as 
a  periodical  writer. 

On  another  important  question  of  prin* 


mvariably  is  that  with  which  the  greatest  |  ciple,  Bolingbroke  was  in  advance  of  his 
number  of  writers  of  talent,  character,  and  j  age.  The  commercial  treaty  which  he 
position,  are  connected  sufficiently  to  make  meant  to  form  part  of  the  general  pacifica- 
them  in  some  sort  answerable  for  its  <tone.  tion,  was  based  upon  the  enlightened  doc- 
In  all  such  cases  the  editor  is  responsible  I  trines  of  free  trade,  and  proceeded  upon  tiie 
botli  to  them  and  the  public,  and  lets  nothing  assumption  that  nations  might  be  simulta- 
appear  that  can   reflect  discredit  or  give  neously  enriched  by  international  dealijoga. 


reasonable  umbrage ;  whilst  the  writers  are 
checked  by  the  consideralaon  that  they  re- 
present a  party  which  they  have  no  right  to 
compromise.  No  one  contributor  who  may 
have  animosities  to  indulge,  can  claim  to  do 
so  on  the  grounds  that  his  signature  makes 
him  individually  responsible.  Withdraw 
the  veil,  and  you  at  once  compel  numbers 
of  occasional  contributors,  of  the  most  de- 
sirable kind,  to  give  up  this  description  of 
writing  altogether ;  yet  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  they  do  so  because  they  fcel  the 
practice  to  be  dishonourable.     An  eminent 


Addison  maintained  the  opposite,  the  Pro- 
tectionist, creed,  which  was  that  of  the 
nation  at  large;  and  the  treaty  was  per- 
force abandoned  after  a  ministerial  defeat  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  which  M.  de  Rem- 
usat  suggests,  was  no  great  mortitication  to 
Oxibrd,  because  it  tended  to  lower  Bolii^* 
broke. 

Their  quarrel  came  to  a  head  in  the  sum- 
mer of  17 14.  Oxfi>rd  was  dismissed  in  full 
council,  at  which  he  paid  back  with  interest 
the  insults  and  reproaches  heaped  upon  him, 
not  sparing  even  the  Queen  and  her  favour- 


author  or  politician  may  have  other  and ;  ite  Abigail.     Bolingbroke  expected  to  ob- 
perfeetly  defensible  reasons  for  not  coming  tain  the  Premiership  thus  vacated,  and  to 


before  the  public  as  the  avowed  writer  of 
an  ephemeral  composition,  which  might  lead 
to  a  troublesome  controversy.  Nor  is  the 
we  altogether  a  fictaon  or  a  gratuitous  as- 


wfao  holds  the  pen  upon  the  usual  conditions 


keep  it  by  aid  of  a  coalition  with  the  most 
moderate  or  most  accessible  of  the  Whigs. 
The  Queen's  death  overthrew  all  hi^  plans ; 
mid  if  amongst  them,  was  one  for  the  restor- 


sumption  of  authority,  and  the  journalist  ation  of  the  Stuarts,  it  was  not  ripe  enough 


to  be  put  in  execution,  arid  he  refused  to 


cannot  be  regarded  as  speaking  solely  for  concur  in  the  darhig  project  of  Bishop  At- 
himself     The  existing  system  involves  per- 1  terbury,  who   volunteered,  attired    in    his 


acfoal  responsibility  enough  to  impose  the 
desired  restraint,  if  it  oould  be  imposed  by 
such  means.  The  principal  metropolitan 
editors  and  writers  wear  their  masks  very 
loosely ;  anjj  some  of  them  are  recognized 
members  of  the  best  circles  in  that  capacity, 


episcopal  robes,  to  proclaim  the  Pretender 
at  Charing  Cross.  Bolingbroke  retained  the 
seals  of  Secretary  of  State  untQ  the  arrival 
of  an  order  from  Hanover  for  their  sur- 
render to  Lord  Townshend.  His  treatment 
by  the  new  sovereign  was  far  from  reassur- 


The  experiment  of  oompelling  the  signature ,  ing  ;  but  he  put  a  bold  fiice  on  matters  till 
was  actually  tried  in  France,  and  had  the  j  the  following  spring,  when  he  learned  that 
eftct  of  gradually  deteriorating  the  French  |  Prior  had  landed  at  Dover,  and  had  prom- 
presa,  until  the  Emperor  availed  himself  of  j  ised  to  tell  everything,  A  private  wammg 
its  loss  of  authority  to  reduce  it  to  its  pres- 1  is  also  said  to  have  reached  him  from  the 
ent  state  of  comparative  inefficiency.  Duke  of  Marlborough.     He  then  made  his 

BoHs^broke's   intended   restric^on   was  escape ;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  courier, 
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with  a  mail-bag  across  Ms  shoulder,  he  ar- 
rived  at  Calais  on  the  27th  Mwch  1715. 
Oxford  remained  to  fece  his  accusers,  and 
the  contrast  tlius  presented  was  necessarily 
unftvourable  to  Bolingbroke ;  although  he 
protested  that  the  active  part  he  had  taken 
in  making  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  irfler  Oxford's  dismissal, 
exposed  him  to  greater  obloquy  and  peril, 
without  fairly  implying  consdous  guilt.  But 
besides  his  flight,  there  is  his  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance of  office  under  the  Pretender  to  be 
explained  away — an  act  whidi  has  had  upon 
his  reputation  much  the  same  effect  as 
Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell  upon  hers. 
It  hsk,  notwithstanding,  been  elevated  into  a 
historical  doubt  or  problem,  on  whidi  writ- 
ers of  no  less  eminence  than  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Hallam,  Lord  Stanhope 
(Mahon,)  and  Lord  Brot^ham,  have  pro- 
nounced after  diligent  investigation, — ^wheth- 
er Bolingbroke  really  harboured  treasonable 
designs  during  his  tenure  of  oflBce  under 
Queen  Anne.  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
such  designs  occasionally  crossed  his  mind 
as  what  circumstances  might  drive  or  com- 
pel him  to  execute,  and  that  he  held  com- 
munications with  the  Jacobites  of  a  nature 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  him  an  accomplice 
or  a  friend.  As  tiiose  of  his  apologists  who 
deny  this,  cannot  deny  that  he  afterwards 
joined  the  Stuart  cause,  and  then  affain  did 
his  best  to  injure  it,  his  character  for  truth 
and  loyalty  cannot  be  materially  darkened 
or  cleared  by  proof  or  disproof  of  the  diarge. 
The  best  defence  is  that  which,  assuming 
St.  John's  double  dealing  from  the  first,  has 
been  set  up  by  M.  de  Remusat,  who  had 
evidently  some  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
ootemporaries  in  his  mind's  eye  when  the 
following  just  reflections  suggested  them- 
selves : — 

**  It  should  be  obeerred  that  notions  of  fidelity 
and  political  loyalty  were  not  then  placed  so  high, 
nor  80  solidly  established,  as  they  are  at  present — 
I  speak  of  Eogtaod.  The  principle  of  obligation 
towards  the  State  and  its  actaal  constitution,  may 
doubtless  be  attached  to  principles  of  universal 
morals  ;  but  it  also  depends  on  social  conventions, 
which  are  in  their  nature  variable.  At  epochs 
when  events  expose  everything  to  frequent  varia- 
tions, when  all  those  matters,  law,  constitation, 
dynasty,  are  subject  to  change— in  a  word,  in  re- 
volutionary times,  political  duty,  less  distinct,  is 
less  stable  and  less  inflexible.  More  lights  are 
needed  to  discern  where  lies  the  right,  where  the 
public  good,  where  the  possible  and  the  jnst; 
and  the  qpnscience  is  only  engaged  in  proportion 
to  the  intelligence.  A  certain  indulgence  is  there- 
ibre  natural  at  like  epochs,  and  even  legitimate  in 
the  moral  appreciation  of  political  actions ;  we 
must  acknowledge  it,  although  oar  eyes  may  be 
wounded  by  the  degrading  consequences  to  which 
this  relaxation  may  lead." 


Resentment  and  despair  of  his  attainder 
hurried  Bolingbroke  into  his  brief  official 
connexion  with  the  Pretender,  which  speed- 
ily convinced  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  a 
counter-revolution  with  su<i  instruments. 
When  he  quitted  it,  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  mock  court 
of  St.  Germain's,  and  of  having  miaappro- 
prioted  a  part  of  its  small  revenues.  "  For 
my  part,"  writes  Lord  Stair,  "  I  believe  that 
poor  Harry's  only  crime  was  not  being  able 
to  play  his  part  with  a  sufficiently  serious 
&ce,  nor  to  help  laughing  now  and  then  at 
such  kings  and  sudi  queens.  He  had  a 
mistress  at  Paris,  got  tipsy  at  intervals, 
and  spent  on  her  the  money  with  which  he 
ought  to  have  bought  powder."  In  every 
point  of  view  this  hasty,  ill-considered,  and 
short-lived  adhesion  to  a  f  uined  cause,  with 
which  he  had  no  genuine  sympathy,  was 
most  unfortunate  for  his  reputation.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  France  till  1723,wh«a 
he  sent  over  his  second  (reputed)  wife  whom 
he  professed  to  have  married  in  1720,  to 
negotiate  for  an  amnesty.  Walpole,  then 
Prime  Minister,  proving  inexorable,  she 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Haroourt  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  undertook  the  com* 
mission  for  the  modest  remuneration  of 
about  £11,000  sterling.  The  utmost  that 
could  be  obtained,  however,  was  permission 
for  Bolingbroke  to  reside  in  England,  but 
without  recovering  his  rights,  his  title,  and 
his  fortune.  On  arriving  at  Calais,  on  his 
way  home,  he  met  Atterbury,  against  whom 
a  bill  of  attainder  had  recently  been  passed. 
"  I  am  exchanged  then,"  exclaimed  the  Birii- 
op,  on  learning  that  Bolingbroke  was  there 
and  about  to  embark  for  Dover. 

He  had  an  interviev  with  Walpole,  who 
coldly  advised  him  to  keep  clear  of  the 
Tories,  since  his  restoration  depwided  on  a 
Whig  parliammit ;  and,  finding  his  situation 
far  from  comfortable,  he  returned  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  lived  till  17^^  when  a 
bill  was  passed  restoring  his  proprietary 
and  other  civil  rights,  mm  the  exception  of 
sitting  in  parliament  or  holding  office  under 
the  Crown.  These  limitations  originated 
vrith  Walpole,  and  were  deemed  by  Boling- 
broke of  a  nature  to  cancel  any  obligadon 
he  might  otherwise  have  held  binding  to- 
wards the  minister,  whom,  accordingly,  he 
used  every  effort  to  displace.  During  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  the  constant  assailant 
of  Walpole  through  the  press,  and  was  the 
originator,  as  principal  adviser  of  the  oppo- 
sition, of  scheme  after  scheme  for  his  over- 
throw. His  principal  organ  in  the  press 
was  The  Craftsman,  a  bi-weekly  journal 
founded  by  Pultenev  in  1726,  and  edited 
by  one  Amherst,  under  the  pseudonyms  of 
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Caleb  d'AnTen.  Walpole  retoliated  with 
both  pen  and  tongue.  His  pamphlet  in 
reply  to  the  letters  of  the  Occasional 
Writer  shows  he  possessed  no  mean  talent 
as  a  controversial  writer,  and  a  i|>eech  of  his 
in  1735  has  been  popularly  dted  as  the 
cause  of  B<dmgbroke's  voluntary  re-ezpatri- 
ation  in  that  year.  Bitter  as  it  waa^  and 
formidable  as  was  the  implied  menaee  of  a 
renewal  of  the  old  charge  of  traitorous  cor- 
respondeBoe,  we  suspect  tiiat  Bolingl^roke 
was  too  case-hajrdeued  and  too  fiimiliar  with 
UuB  description  of  threat,  to  be  driven  away 
by  it,  had  there  not  been  other  mot^ea  fiu* 
retreat. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament 
(January  1785)  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
continuing  the  contest;  he  was  anxious  to 
get  as  fiff  aa  possil^e  from  the  political 
stage,  which  agitated  whilst  it  tempted  him; 
his  wife's  health  began  to  &il,  and  his  for- 
tune  enjoined  economy.  Yet  he  must  have 
abandoned  Dawley,  and  have  broken  off 
or  suspended  the  ties  and  habits  he  had 
formed  or  indulged  there  with  deep  regtet. 
Amongst  the  most  constant  of  his  visitcnrs  had 
been  Pope,  Gi^,  and  Arbuthnot  When 
Swift  came  to  J£ngland,  much  of  hia  time 
was  devoted  to  the  Mien  statesman;  and 
Voltaire,  during  those  two  years'  resideiM^ 
in  Ei^land  of  which  so  litUe  is  known,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  influeitoed  nK>re  than 
he  subsequently  cared  to  admit,  espeeially 
in  his  re%k>us  and  philosophical  views,  by 
constant  communication  with  the  same  dar- 
ing and  sumrestive  mind«  The  most  graphic 
acoount  ofBolingbroke's  way  of  life  during 
his  rural  retirement  is  given  in  one  of  Pope's 
letters  to  Swift : — 

"  I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  BoliDgbroke, 
who  is  reading  yonr  letter  between  two  haycocks ; 
bat  his  attmtion  is  somewhat  diverted  by  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  doods,  not  in  admiration  of  what 
yoo  say,  bat  fw  fear  of  a  shower.  He  is  pleased 
with  your  j^ing  him  in  the  triumyirate,  between 
yourself  and  me ;  though  he  says  that  he  doabts 
ibat  he  shall  fare  like  Lepidos,  while  one  of  us 
nms  awa^  with  all  the  power  like  Augustus,  and 
toother  with  all  the  pleasures  like  Anthony..  It 
in  upon  a  forefflght  of  this  that  he  has  fitted  up  his 
fiJBL  Now  his  lordship  is  run  after  his  cairt,  I 
have  a  moment  left  to  myself  to  tdl  you,  that 
1  OFo-heard  him  yesterday  agree  with  a  paintar 
for  £200  to  paint  his  country  hall  with  trophies 
of  rakes,  spades,  prongs,  &c.,  and  other  ornaments, 
merely  to  countenance  his  calling  this  place  a 
farm.** 

8ach  scenes,  coupled  with  SwiiVs  desorip 
tion  of  his  own  fiimiliarity  with  Ministers  of 
State,  and  added  to  what  *we  learn  fVom 
other  sources  of  Addison's  reception  by  the 
great,  constitute  a  valuable  commentary  on 
a  popular  theory  thus  ingeniously  illustrated 


by  Moore  in  his  Idle  of  Sheridan.  *'By 
him  who  has  not  be«i  bom  among  the  great, 
this  (equality)  can  only  be  achieved  by  poli- 
ties, in  that  aar^aa  wluch  they  look  upon  as 
their  own,  the  legislature  of  the  land,  let  a 
man  of  genius,  like  Sheridan,  but  assert  his 
supremacy — at  once  all  these  barriers  of  re- 
serve and  pride  give  way,  and  he  takes  by 
right  a  station  at  their  side  whidi  a  Shaks- 
peare  or  a  Newton  would  but  have  enjoyed  . 
by  courte^."  Yet  Burke  and  Sheridan,  who 
shcme  con^HCUously  on  this  arena,  w«re  sup- 
posed to  have  be^i  excluded  from  the  hi^er 
{»izes  by  their  want  of  aristooratical  advan- 
tages ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Swift  was 
never  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  Pope 
kept  uniformly  aloof  from  politics.  The 
truth  is,  that  any  congeniality  of  taste,  or 
community  of  pursuit,  strongly  felt  and 
eagarly  followed,  will  cause  original  difier- 
ence  of  rank  to  be  laid  aside  or  forgotten ; 
and  no  man  of  independent  mind  will  live 
long  in  £uniliar  intercourse  with  the  great 
exeept  on  a  perfect  footing  of  conversational 
equality.  But  given  equal  tal^it  and  equal 
knowledge,  the  balance  of  influoice  will  ne- 
cessarily incline  to  the  side  of  birth,  rank, 
and  fortune. 

One  very  remarkable  fruit  of  Boling- 
brokers  £imiliar  intercourse  with  men  of  let- 
ters was  the  famous  Ussay  on  ifon,  to  which 
he  is  understood  to  have  contributed  the 
metimhysios  and  the  philosophy.  He  is  im- 
perishably  connected  with  it  by  the  opening 
couplet : — 

''Awake,  my  St.  John  I  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings." 

Whatever  his  influence  with  Voltaire,  it 
was  almost  unbounded  with  Pope,  who 
awows  a  belief  that  so  great  a  man  must 
have  been  placed  here  by  mistake,  adding 
that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  last  comet,  it 
might  have  been  suj^oeed  to  have  come  for 
^e  express  purpose  of  transporting  him  from 
our  system  into  its  own.  So  implicit  wiw 
the  poet's  trust  in  his  adviser  and  guide, 
that  he  never  was  at  the  pains  of  stiidying 
or  ascertaining  the  true  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  had  undertaken  to  circulate 
in  the  most  attractive  of  all  forms,  until  he 
was  committed  to  them  beyond  recall.  His 
surprise  was  on  a  par  with  his  mortification 
when  he  found  himself  set  down  by  half  of 
the  Christian  world  as  a  deist ;  and  the 
warmUi  of  his  gratitude  to  Warburton,  for 
helping  to  vindicate  him  from  the  reproadi, 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  his  fears. 
"  It  is  indeed,"  he  wrote,  "  the  same  system 
as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray  of  your 
own,  as  thev  say  our  natural  body  is  the 
same  still  when  it  i^  glorified." 
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Bolii^broke  "was  far  from  pleased  by  what 
he  termed  this  weakness  and  want  of  moral 
courage  in  his  disciple.  Unluckily  for  Pope's 
peace  of  mind,  he,  Bolingbroke,  and  War- 
burton  once  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lord 
Mansfield  (then  William  Murray)  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  The  con- 
versation tuminff  on  the  divine  attributes, 
Bolingbroke  let  fall  some  expressions  which 
.  led  Warburton  to  develop  his  profession 
of  faith.  This  provoked  Bolingbroke,  who 
replied  with  vivacity,  and  there  ensued  a 
sufficiently  warm  dispute,  which  left  Pope 
extremely  agitated,  for  he  was  obliged  to  be 
of  the  opinion  of  each,  the  one  being  his 
master,  the  other  his  apologist:  the  one  tli ink- 
ing, the  other  answering,  for  him.  This 
happened  the  year  before  Pope's  death,  which 
brought  to  light  an  act  of  bad  faith  ©n  his 
part,  and  materially  altered  the  feelings  with 
which  Bolingbroke  had  hung  over  the  dying 
poet  in  his  last  moments. 

Some  years  before,  Pope  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  confidential  commission  of 
getting  a  few  copies  of  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King  printed  for  private  distribution.  After 
his  death  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
caused  1500  additional  and  (it  seems)  garb- 
led copies  to  be  struck  off  for  his  own  profit 
in  the  case  of  his  surviving  the  author. 
They  were  brought  by  the  printer  to  Boling- 
broke as  the  lawful  proprietor,  and  he  im- 
mediately lighted  a  large  fire  on  the  terrace 
at  Battersea,  and  consumed  the  whole  of 
them.  To  complete  his  revenge  by  stain- 
^ing  Pope's  memory,  he  gave  a  genuine  and 
corrected  copy  of  the  work,  together  with 
his  "  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism," 
to  Mallet,  with  directions  to  publish  them, 
with  a  preface  (written  by  Bolingbroke)  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 
A  war  of  pamphlets  ensued.  Warburton 
again  appeared  as  the  apologist  of  the  poet, 
and  was  answered  by  the  noble  philosopher 
in  the  '''Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Most  Impu- 
dent Man  Living.''^ 

We  have  anticipated  by  several  years  to 
follow  the  connexion  with  Pope  to  its  unfor- 
tunate and  discreditable  termination.  Afber 
quitting  England  in  1735,  Bolingbroke  re- 
sided in  France  till  1752,  and  contrived  to 
be — what  the  men  who  make  most  noise  in 
their  time  always  may  be  if  they  set  about 
it  in  right  earnest — unnoticed  and  almost 
forgotten  by  the  world.  "  His  presence  in 
France,"  says  M.  de  Remusat,  "produced 
no  effect.  He  remained  there  seven  years 
without  being  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  period,  rare  enough  in  truth.  He  had 
no  c«>nnexion  with  the  French  Court,  where 
the  Cardinal  Fleury,  a  great^  friend  of  Wal- 
pole's,  reigned  :  no  connexion  with  the  Stu- 


arts, who  were  no  longer  in  France.  It  is 
not  known  whether  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Parisian  world.  His  former 
society  was  dispersed.  Voltaire,  at  this 
epoch,  is  no  longer  occupied  with  him  :  he 
was  living  at  Cirey,  Luneville,  Brussels,  the 
Hague,  Berlin,  and  seemed  to  £>rget  the 
Cato  and  the  Msecenas  that  he  had  admired." 
It  is,  then,  really  in  retreat  that  Bolingbroke 
lived  this  time :  work  alone  animated  his 
solitude.  When,  after  the  &11  of  Walpole 
in  1742,  he  ventured  home  again,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  his  worship- 
pers,  a§  well  as  his  enemies,  had  diminished 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  was  grown  out 
of  fashion  both  as  a  writer  and  a  politi- 
cian. Chatham  called  him  a  pedantic  and 
turbulent  old  man  who  quarrelled  with  his 
wife.  Chesterfield  sought  and  delighted  in 
his  conversation,  but  took  good  care  not  to 
follow  his  advice  or  be  mixed  up  in  his 
intrigues.  It  was  his  misfortune  also  to  be 
always  cultivating  the  favour  of  those  very 
members  of  the  Court  circle  who  had  least 
interest  in  it.  Indeed,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  judgment,  he  had  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take— of  which  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  all 
his  boasted  penetration,  was  also  guilty— of 
fancying  that  the  mistress  of  a  royal  person- 
age must  necessarily  have  more  influence 
than  the  wife,  and  thBX  the  back  stairs  were 
the  best  preparation  for  the  front  Every 
one  now  knows  that  Queen  Caroline  favoured 
George  the  Second's,  interoourse  with  "  my 
good  Howard"  upon  a  well-founded  convic- 
tion that  he  regarded  and  treated  her  as  a 
puppet,  endeared  to  him  rather  by  habit 
than  by  affection. 

Lady  Bolingbroke's  death  in  March  1760, 
was  a  deep  blow  to  her  lord,  who,  twenty- 
seven  years  before,  had  written  to  Swift-— 
"the  love  that  was  wont  to  scatter  with 
some  profusion  on  an  entire  sex  has  been  for 
some  years  devoted  to  a  single  object."  In 
the  epitaph  he  inscribed  oh  her  tomb,  he 
calls  her  **  the  honour  of  her  sex,  the  charm 
and  admiration  of  ours."  The  mystery  that 
hung  over  their  marriage  involved  him  in  a 
good  deal  of  troublesome  litigation,  and  was 
not  cleared  up  till  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  December  17,  1751,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year. 

The  immediate  cause  was  a  cancer  in  tiie 
face.  He  bore  the  excruciating  tortures  of 
this  complaint  with  fortitude,  but  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  a  deist,  and  refused  to  communi- 
oate  with  a  dei^man.  His  will  begins 
thus: — "  In  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  hum- 
bly  adore,  to  whom  I  ofier  up  perpetual 
thanksgiving,  and  to  the  order  of  whose 
Providence  I  am  cheerfully  resigned.'*  The 
most  noteworthy  of  his  bequests  was  that 
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by  which  he  assigned  to  Mallei,  after  recit- 
ing the  printed  works  of  which  he  was  the 
author, — "  the  copy  and  copies  of  all  the 
manuscript  books,  papers,  and  writings," 
which  he  had  written  or  composed,  or 
should  write  or  compose,  and  leave  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  The  intention,  as 
understood  by  the  legatee,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  edition,  and  he  refused  to 
listen  to  Lord  Hyde  (Combury)  to  whom 
the  letters  on  history  had  been  addressed, 
and  who  earnestly  pressed  the  omission  of 
the  Scriptual  parts.  Mallet  was  so  confident 
of  the  value  of  his  legacy,  that  he  refused 
3000  guineas  for  his  copyrights,  and  put 
forth,  in  1754,  an  edition  in  five  quarto  vol- 
umes on  his  own  account.  The  sale  sadly 
disappointed  his  expectations ;  for  the  poli- 
tical tracts  had  lost  their  interest,  and  the 
philosophical  essays  were  mainly  indebted 
for  the  nor  ice  they  attracted  to  the  scandal 
whick  they  caused.  The  popular  feeling 
was  not  materially  overstated  by  Dr.  John- 
son when  he  thundered  out : — ^^  Sir,  he  was 
a  scoundrel  and  a  coward-^a  scoundrel  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and 
morality ;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not 
the  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left 
half-a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to 
draw  the  trigger  afl;er  his  death." 

Bolmgbroke  is  now  read  exclusively  for 
his  style,  which  is  clear,  flowing,  idiomatic, 
attractively  coloured,  and  judiciously  orna- 
mented. He  is  ranked  by  Pope  above  all 
the  other  writers  of  his  time,  but  posterity 
will  except  Swift  and  Addison,  although  his 
works  contain  passages  in  which,  if  equalled, 
he  is  certainly  not  excelled,  by  either  of 
them.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cooke  that 
amongst  his  peculiar  merits  must  be  named 
the  beauty  and  propriety  of  his  images  and 
illustrations — as  in  the  passage  of  the  Letter 
to  Windham,  beginning  : — "  The  ocean 
which  ^ivirons  us  is  an  emblem  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  pilot  and  the  minister  are 
in  similar  circumstances.  It  seldom  happens 
that  either  of  them  can  steer  a  direct  course, 
and  they  both  arrive  at  their  port  by  means 
which  frequently  seem  to  carry  them  from 
it"  Or  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Patriotism  "— 
^  Eloquence  must  flow  like  a  stream  that  is 
fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout 
forth  a  iittle  frothy  water  on  some  gaudv 
day,  and  remain  dry  all  the  rest  of  the  year." 
English  is  so  essentially  a  spoken  language, 
and  so  susceptible  of  idiomatic  and  irregular 
graces,  that  an  orator  had  better  write  as  he 
talks,  instead  of  imitating  Fox,  who  in  his 
excessive  zeal  to  avoid  difiuseness,  has  fallen 
into  the  opposite  and  more  fatal  error  of 
dryness,  but  still  we  must  admit  to  M.  de 
Bemusaty  that  Bolingbroke  as  a  writer  too 


frequently  conveys  the  notion  of  the  orator, 
and  the  following  estimate  is  just  in  the 
main : — 

*'  It  seems  to  as  that,  to  take  men  in  general, 
Bolingbroke  has  elevation,  although  he  does  not 
attain  to  the  sublime, — a  mind  bold  and  active, 
but  aflfecting  singularity, — views  rather  than 
principles,— more  elegance  than  grace, — animated 
and  brilliant  talent  without  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion, without  genuine  originality.  His  diction  is 
snstained,  ornamented,  by  no  means  cold,  but 
monotonous ;  by  no  means  obscure,  but  wanting 
in  those  luminous  traits  which  throw  a  sudden 
day  over  the  thought  His  spoken  eloquence 
must  have  been  dignified,  easy,  abundant;  he 
must  have  had  warmth  and  movement,  but  neither 
the  communicative  attraction  of  sincere  passion, 
nor  that  dialectic  power  which  subdues  conviction. 
In  attack  he  must  have  wounded  by  disdainful  sar- 
casms rather  than  have  overwhelmed  by  invective ; 
and  what  is  told  of  his  manners,  his  countenance, 
and  his  mode  of  speaking,  place  him  amongst  the 
orators  whose  eloquence  resides  greatly  in  action, 
and  these  are  not  the  least  worthy  of  the  tribune. 
In  him,  the  writer  and  the  orator  are  in  our  ejes 
above  the  rest, — the  politician  and  the  man  fall 
below  them.  The  two  last  had  only  the  show  of 
greatness,  and  it  is  always  fortunate  that  true 
greatness  should  be  wanting  where  there  is  neither 
goodness  nor  virtue." 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  Horace 
Walpole,  Junius,  Fox,  and  Burke.  These, 
if  more  familiar,  are  certainly  not  exhausted 
or  easily  exhaustible  subjects.  So  long  as 
the  study  of  morals  and  manners  shall  pos- 
sess attractions  for  the  philosophic  specula- 
tor, Horace  Walpole  will  be  eageriy  read 
and  emulously  quoted ;  and  French  writers 
will  find  many  points  of  sympathy  in  those 
very  tastes  and  opinions  of  his  which  arc 
least  calculated  to  command  assent  or  con- 
ciliate'goodwill  in  England, — as  when  he 
says  that  he  should  like  his  country  well 
enough  if  it  were  not  for  his  countrymen. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  declared  the  chain  of  presumptive 
evidence  by  which  Junius  had  been  identi- 
fied with  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  be  complete ; 
but  presumptive  evidence  cannot  be  deemed 
complete  so  long  as  the  circumstances  can 
be  reconciled  with  any  other  hypothesis; 
and  several  theories  of  the  authorship  have 
subsequently  been  promulgated,  which  have 
kept  the  final  judgment  of  criticism  sus- 
pended. No  literary  problem  was  ever 
better  calculated  for  the  display  of  learning 
and  acuteness,  and  the  interest  in  the  inquiry, 
which  recommenced  on  the  publication  of 
Woodfairs  annotated  edition  in  1817,  has 
continued  unabated  to  this  hour. 

The  extent  to  which  the  names  of  Burke 
a^  Fox  are  associated  with  the  early  stages 
offthe  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  tha 
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induence  tkey  respeodvely  exercised  on  its 
direot  results,  naturally  render  them  objects 
of  earnest  and  improving  inyestigation  and 
discussion  to  foreign  politicians,  who  are 
still  practically  suffering  from,  or  contending 
with,  the  more  remote  consequences  of  that 
terrible  and  momentous  epoch.  We  need 
hardly  add,  therefore,  that  Horace  Walpole, 
Junius,  Burke,  and  Fox,  are  each  made  the 
occasion  for  some  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
chapters  by  M.  de  Remusat  But  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  re- 
commending the  second  volume  as  little,  if 
Ht  all,  less  valuable  and  interesting  than 
the  first.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  both 
are  judgment  and  good  taste.  The  entire 
book  is  emphatically  the  composition  of  a 
statesman,  an  accomplished  man  of  letters, 
and  a  gentleman ;  and  the  author  will  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  not  to  have  excited 
groundless  expectations,  when  he  led  his 
readers  to  look  for  something  which  should 
speak  of  experience  in  state  afiairs,  genuine 
admiration  for  tempered  liberty,  and  hope- 
ful if  patient  patriotism. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Perversion;  or^  the  Causee  and 
Conaeqitencee  of  Infidelity,  A  Tale  for 
the  Times,  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co,  Lon- 
don, 1856. 

2.  The  Daisy  Chain,  or  Aspirations.  By 
the  AutJior  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redely ffe."  J. 
W.  Parker  and  Son.     London,  1856. 

3.  Loss  and  Gain  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Con- 
vert.   Third  Edition.     Dublin,  1853. 

An  original  and  able  writer  on  '*  tihe  rela^ 
tion  of  novels  to  life,"  has  defined  a  novel 
as  a  fictitious  biography.  He  complains 
that  novels  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
biography,  as  they  dwell  so  exclusively  on 
certain  phases  of  life — as,  for  instance,  on 
the  passion  of  love,  and  omit  most  of  the 
other  objects  of  interest  that  occupy  men. 
lie  also  makes  it  a  ground  of  censure,  that 
the  characters  in  novels  are  thrown  much 
more  together,  and  have  mudi  more  influ- 
ence on  each  others'  fete,  than  they  would 
have  had  in  real  life.  These  objections 
would  hold  good,  if  a  novel  were  intended 
to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  ordinary  life  in 
all  its  aspects ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
critic's  part  to  determine  what  the  definition 
of  a  novel  should  be  from  actual  specimens 
of  what  it  is,  not  from  d  priori  ideas  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  If  we  look  at  the  great  ma- 
jority of  novels,  we  find  that  they  aim^t 
'  representing  certain  critical  phases  of  1^, 


whieh,  in  the  present  day,  give  soope  for 
most  novelty  and  adventure,  and  which  gen- 
erally call  out  for  the  time,  if  not  perma- 
nently, whatever  is  most  passionate  and  en- 
thusiastic in  character.  We  find,  also,  that 
the  novelist,  like  the  dramatist  or  any  other 
artist,  limits  his  materials,  selects  those 
which  are  most  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 
intensifies  their  action  somewhat  beyond  the 
actual  results  of  expenenoe.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  required  by  the  neoeesary  distinc- 
tion between  art  on  the  one  hand,  and  life 
and  nature  on  the  other.  The  artist  must 
be  more  or  less  of  an  idealist.  Still  if  mod- 
em life  is  to  be  represented  in  an  ideid 
form,  the  novel  must  approach  the  character 
of  a  fictitious  biography,  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  mainly  that  it  differs  from  the  drama. 
The  drama  presupposes  the  characters  al- 
ready formed,  and  depends  for  its  interest 
on  one  great  action,  to  whidi  all  its  person- 
ages contribute.  The  novel  repressnts  a 
course  of  life,  or  one  phase  of  life  spread 
over  a  considerable  time,  and  many  exhibi- 
tions of  diaracter  are  introduced  into  it, 
which  do  not  immediately  influence  the 
main  event.  The  novelist  often  interests  us 
by  making  us  intimate  with  his  characters, 
independently  of  the  importance  of  the  ac- 
tions which  they  perform,  or  of  the  incidents 
which  happen  to  them.  We  hold  t^en  that 
the  purpose  of  a  novel  is  not  to  imitate  life 
exa^y,  but  to  present,  in  an  artistic  shape, 
and  yet  in  one  which  is  felt  in  the  main  to 
be  true  to  nature  and  experience,  those  as- 
pects of  life  and  phases  of  character  that  lay 
hold  on  the  general  sympathies  of  men. 

This  function  of  the  novelist  is  oflen  though 
not  necessarily  combined  with  those  of  the 
humourist  and  satirist.  He  may  thus  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  his  age  as  the  comic 
dramatists,  the  poetical  satirists,  and  the 
prose  essayists  of  f(»rmer  times.  The  novels 
of  the  day  will  be  referred  to  by  future  his- 
torians, as  throwing  the  fldlest  light  on  the 
manners  and  lighter  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  the  present  time.  In  our  own  language, 
Uie  best  novelists  are  also  great  as  humour- 
ists. The  greatest  of  our  names  in  modem 
fiction  are  undoubtedly  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Thackeray ; 
these  writers  interest  our  higher  feelings  by 
their  power  of  representing  the  romance  or 
the  pathos  of  life ;  but  it  is  to  their  genius, 
as  humourists,  that  we  award  our  most  un- 
qualified admiration.  We  diould  consider 
that  the  difference  between  a  pure  humourist 
and  a  satirist  consists  in  Uie  moral  fed- 
ings  that  each  awakens.  A  humourist  ex- 
cites some  feeling  of  kindtiness  and  sympa^ 
thy  for  the  character  or  tiie  object  he  delin- 
eates.    The  satirist  appeals  to  our  love  of 
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ridioule,  aim)  <mr  feelinga  of  eootempt  and 

soorn.     Meanness,  pretension,  and  affecta- 
tion ;  petty  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  and  base- 
ness ;  many  kinds  of  vulgarity,  and  even  of 
dulness,  when  associated  with  moral  defects ; 
anything  offensive  in  social  life, — are  proper 
/>bjects  for  the  wit  and  irony  of  a  satirist 
Abstract  analysis  is,  however,  more  suited 
for  pure  satire  than  concrete  representation. 
Vices    and  follies  may   be   denounced  in 
pointed  lines,  or  may  be  analysed  in  an  es- 
say, but  a  purely  satirical  representation  of 
individuals  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  person- 
ifications of  abstract  vices  and  follies.     No 
great  novelist  would  represent  his  leading 
characters,  those  which  he  professes  to  depict 
in  their  most  real  colours,  in  a  purely  sati- 
rical spirit ;  if  he  treats  them  satirically  at 
all,  he  will  redeem  them  by  some  traits  of  hu- 
man-heartedness,  or  cast  around  them  some- 
thing of  a  tragic  interest,  or  he  will  some- 
times regard  them  with  the  more  genial  eye 
of  a  humourist,  and  so  gain  for  them  some 
share  of  his  readers'  sympathy.     Pure  con- 
tempt may  be  justly  entertained  for  certain 
iblliet  and  for  cer^in  acts  and  aspects  of 
obaraoter,  but  cannot  consistently  with  a 
right  or  happy  feeling  be  maintained  perma- 
nently towards  persons  whom  we  know  in 
real  Ufa ;  and  hence  we  think  that  a  novelist 
errs  both  in  art  and  in  good  feeling,  who,  in 
the  representation  of  his  leading  characters, 
aims  at  exciting  solely  our  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt.   Could  wc  believe  a  creature,  so  ab- 
solutely unredeemed  from  baseness  as  the 
hero  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  possible, 
we  yet  oould  not  conceive  either  the  use  or 
the  pleasure  of  delineating  him,  or  of  reading 
the  delineation.     We  should  expect  that  the 
satire  of  a  novelist  should  either  be  limited 
to  representing  superficial  qualities,  or  oooa- 
uooal  acts  and  aspects  of  individuals;  or 
that  it  should  veiige  into  a  humoroiis  and 
not  unkindly  representation. 

The  true  object  of  the  novel  then  seems 
to  be  to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  life ; "  to 
present  varieties  of  character,  serious,  hu- 
morous, wise,  and  foolish ;  acting,  speaking, 
snd  unfolding  themselves  in  the  world ;  to 
show  their  destinies,  as  influenced  by  one 
another  and  by  circumstances,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  course  of  events,  as  pre- 
seated  to  us  by  experience.  Many  works 
of  fiction  in  the  present  day  are  written  with 
dklaotic  or  controversial  objects,  to  enforce 
some  theory  or  doctrine,  social,  political,  or 
religioaB ;  and  in  attempting  this,  they  seem 
to  us  to  pass  oat  of  their  proper  province. 
A  novel  may,  however,  call  attention  to  social 
questions;  may  bring  to  light  realities  of 
sufiefing  and  oppression  not  generally 
known  ;  and  riMy  thus  promote  useful  prac* 
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tical  ends,  without  filling  under  that  class 
of  novels  which  we  should  call  didactic  or 
controversial.      An   author,  who  has  felt 
keen  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  any 
class,  who  has  observed  their  habits  closely, 
and  is  personally  acquainted  with  their  vir- 
tues and  vices,  may  represent  the  manners 
and  occupations  of  that  class  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  and  may  thus  excite  interest  in  their 
behalf.     Gifted  women,   with    their    keen 
sympathies,  quick  observation,  and  dramatic 
power  of  representation,  may  in  this  way 
Initiate  measures    of  social    amelioration, 
while  in  general  they  are  unfitted  for  close, 
considerate,  and  systematic  reasoning  on 
such  questions,  for  the  labour  of  investiga- 
ting &cts,  collecting  details,  weighing  evi- 
dence, balancing  opposite  statements,  and 
the  like;    processes  all  necessary  as  pre- 
liminary measures  to  any  practical  reform. 
Such  novels,  beginning  with  actual  sympa- 
thy and  observation,  and  aiming  at  truly 
representing  a  particular  kind  of  life,  need 
not  necessarily  be  didactic  or  controversial 
—  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are 
in  general  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship, and  in  danger  of  merging  their  purpose 
of  dramatic  representation  in  the  advocacy 
of  a  theory.     Still  the  creative  genius  of  a 
writer  may  preserve  him  from  sacrificing 
the   truth  of  life,  and  the  natural  forms  of 
his  imagination,  to  the  exigences  of  a  logical 
view  and  practical  end.    The  purely  didac- 
tic novel,   on   the  other  hana,  starts  with 
some  theory  about  life ;  propounds  a  view 
of  the  causes  of  certain  social  or  moral  con- 
ditions, of  the  tendency  for  good  or  evil  of 
certain  general  principles,  advances  schemes 
of  improvement,  and  find  characters,  plot, 
conversation,  and    circumstances  to  fit  in 
with  these  schemes  and  theories.    The  re- 
presentation of  life  is  an  end  quite  secondary 
to  the  advocacy  of  a  particular  view.    The 
author  writes  a  novel  in  preference  to  a 
philosophical  disquisition,  either  because  he 
believes  that  the  public  will  be  interested  in 
the  one  and  neglect  the  other,  or  because  he 
wants  to  relieve  his  mind  with  what  seems 
the  lighter  work  of  making  a  story,  instead 
of  the  close  and  continuous  labour  of  reason- 
ing out  a  theory ;  or,  perhaps,  because  he 
believes  that  the  truth  of  his  principles  can 
be  better  brought  out  by  being  applied  to  an 
individual  case,  than  by  being  stated  gener- 
ally.    He  may  further  wish  to  excite  con- 
tempt and  indignation  against  the  opponents 
of  his  own  views,  by  representing  them  as 
men  whose  general  character  and  conduct 
deserve  to  excite  such  feelings ;  or  he  may 
wish  to  give  vent  to  those  personal  jealou- 
sies and  animosities,  which  the  c<)urtesy  of 
modern  life  will  not  allow  to  be  relieved 
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in  any  other  way.  We  confess  to  a  strong 
conviction,  founded  on  intSrnal  evidence, 
that  some  of  our  earnest  religious  novels 
owe  their  birth  quite  as  much  to  this  im- 
pulse as  to  zeal  in  behalf  of  truth.  It  is  a 
favourite  device  of  controversial  novelists  to 
invent  mean  and  ridiculous  names  for  the 
diaracters  towards  whom,  as  their  opponents, 
they  desire  to  excite  as  much  contempt  as 
possible.  This  device,  the  logical  weight  of 
which  is  not  easily  appreciated  by  ordinary 
minds,  is  used  with  great  effect  in  "  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year "  to  establish  the  moral 
and  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  didactic  novelist  is,  in  short, 
almost  invariably  a  partisan  and  a  very  one- 
sided one  —  he  is  not  unfrequently  a 
satirist,  an  inventor  of  nicknames,  and  a  very 
broad  caricaturist 

The  objections  against  this  mode  of  advo- 
cating any  theory,  seem  to  us  to  be  pretty 
obvious.  Whatever  dangers  to  truth  may 
arise  from  indulging  in  personalities,  and 
arguing  from  the  supposed  consequences  of 
holding  certain  opmions,  is,  in  this  way,  in- 
tensified to  the  highest  pitch.  There  may 
be  force  in  showing  that  the  maintenance  of 
#  a  certain  class  of  doctrines  actually  has  led 
to  particular  results  on  character  and  con- 
duct, and  that  the  holders  of  such  doctrines 
are  men  who,  in  other  points,  are  not  en- 
titled  to  authority  and  respect;  but  the 
whole  force  of  such  an  argument  surely  de- 
pends on  the  actual  result,  and  the  proved 
connexion  between  the  opinions  held  and  this 
result.  Where  both  the  results  and  the 
characters  are  purely  imaginary,  an  unfair 
advantage  may  be  tsJ^en  by  working  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader,  ridicule  may  be 
excited  against  a  fictitious  opponent,  his 
opinions  may  be  caricatured  and  expressed 
in  a  form  which  no  real  person  holding  such 
views  would  adopt,  a  chain  of  circumstances 
maybe  invented,  connecting  the  maintenance 
of  these  opinions  with  consequences  fatal  to 
the  person  holding  them ;  and  it  may  re- 
quire considerable  reflection  on  the  part  of 
tne  reader  (if  the  novel  be  skilfully  con- 
structed) to  perceive  how  uncandid  and  un- 
true all  this  is,  and  how  easily  the  same 
device  might  be  adopted  to  raise  ridicule 
and  indignation  against  the  writer's  own 
opinions,  and  to  exalt  those  to  which  he  is 
opposed.  Perhaps  the  same  objections 
apply  to  some  extent  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting controversy  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
viz.,  that  the  opponent  of  the  views  upheld 
is  almost  invariably  represented  as  sup- 
porting his  opinions  in  a  manner  more  weak, 
or  inconsistent,  or  audacious,  or  arrogant, 
than  a  real  opponent  would  do ;  and  the 
controversialist  thus  raises  ridicule  or  indig- 


nation against  the  opinions  he  opposes,  by 
this  representation  of  a  fictitious  opponent 
By  embodying  the  opinions  hi  an  imaginary 
personality,  he  excites  a  stronger  ^ling 
against  them  than  by  stating  them  abstract- 
ly ;  and  he  may  thus  insinuate  some  further 
flaw  in  them  than  he  can  prove  by  the  or-% 
dinary  mode  of  conducting  controversy.  It 
may,  we  think,  be  rightly  urged,  as  an  ob- 
jection against  the  use  of  the  dialogue  in 
controversy,  that  it  makes  unfair  use  of  the 
personal  argument ;  and  if  this  personality 
loses  some  of  its  offensiveness  by  being 
directed  against  a  man  of  straw,  it  at  the 
same  timeloses  much  of  its  weight,  whatever 
that  may  be.  But,  in  the  dialogue,  the 
character  and  intellect  of  the  imaginary  op- 
ponent appear  only  in  connexion  with  the 
opinions  he  holds;  in  the  controversiar 
novfel  his  whole  conduct  and  destiny  are  in 
a  very  arbitrary  way  made  to  depend  upon 
the  views  of  which  he  is  the  representative. 
Far  more  real  feeling  is  excited  towards  a 
person  whose  actions  we  follow  through 
three  volumes,  than  can  be  towards  the 
shadowy  Mr.  B.  of  the  dialogue.  If  the 
dialogue  makes  an  unfair  use  of  the  personal 
argument,  it  does  not  make  any  use  of  the 
argument  from  practical  consequences,  on 
the  arbitrarv  use  of  which  rests  the  main 
strength  of  the  controversial  novel. 

Further,  a  novel,  written  with  a  contro- 
versial purpose,  fails  for  the  most  part  in 
giving  a  truthful  and  interesting  picture  ot 
life.  By  aiming  at  two  incompatible  ob- 
jects, the  author  does  not  succeed  in  attain- 
ing either.  The  tendency  to  discussion,  to 
logical  and  consecutive  thinking,  is  not  often 
found  combined  with  the  creative  faculty, 
and  with  skill  in  exhibiting  concrete  repre- 
sentations of  life.  The  two  kinds  of  faculty 
are  both  originally  very  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  are  fostered  by  widely  different 
circumstances  and  modes  of  education.  The 
creative  fikjulty  is  fostered  by  entering 
keenly,  joyously,  and  sympathetically  into 
life ;  by  feelmg  its  manifold  interests  and 
influences,  without  exclusive  devotion  to  any 
one  class  of  them ;  the  faculty  of  abstract 
thinking  is  fostered  by  a  long  course  of 
study  or  continuous  devotion  to  some  par- 
ticular calMng,  which,  except  in  a  few  gifted 
with  unusual  freshness  of  feeling,  is  apt  to 
chill  and  wither  the  sympathies  with  the 
natural  and  ordinary  manifestations  of  life. 
The  great  creators  have,  in  general,  been^ 
like  Sir  W.  Scott,  men  deficient  in  reflective 
power;  or  where,  like  Shakspeare  or 
Goethe,  they  have  been  also  among  the 
greatest  thinkers,  they  have  not  shown 
themselves  devoted  to,  or  advocates  of 
definite  or  systematic  views  on  the  great 
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questions  of  human  destiny.  If  we  may  use 
the  terms  here,  while  the  mductive  faculty 
by  which  we  form  general  reflections  on 
life,  is  frequently  manifested  in  great  power 
by  the  novelist,  as,  for  instance,  by  Fielding 
and  Mr.  Thackeray — there  is  no  scope  in 
his  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  deductive 
feculty,  which  traces  the  logical  connection 
between  different  ideas,  and  follows  a 
thought  into  all  its  consequences.  A  writer, 
who  attempts  to  form  a  tale  of  life  to  illus- 
trate some  general  principle,  is  apt  to  for- 
get that  his  principle  is  abstracted  from  many 
individual  cases  of  living  beings,  each  acted 
on  by  manifold  other  influences,  so  that  in 
any  one  case  the  action  of  the  principle  he 
means  to  illustrate  may  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible on  the  whole^  tenor  of  the  life. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  niay  possibly  be  true 
(we  are  very  far  from  thinking  so)  that  a 
belief  in  certain  doctrines  of  political 
economy  may  have  a  hardening  effect  on 
some  of  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor ; 
yet,  to  represent,  as  a  didactic  novelist 
might  do,  this  belief  as  the  mainspring  of  a 
whole  life,  involving  the  destinies  of  many 
individuals,  would  undoubtedly  imply  an 
oblivion  of  the  truth  that  no  man  or  society 
can  be  gauged  hy  the  application  of  any  sin- 
gle prmciple.  Thousands  of  people  hold, 
and  would  practically  act  upon,  some  such 
doctrine ;  yet  how  little  of  their  conduct 
through  life  would  be  influenced  by  it  solely, 
and  what  manifold  influences  of  feeling  and 
character,  all  prompting  to  act,  would  still 
remain  to  check  and  modify  its  action! 
The  novelist,  who  starts  with  a  theory, 
seems  to  us  almost  invariably  to  give  an  im- 
personation of  abstractions,  not  of  life. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  really 
good  and  interesting  novel,  drawing  attention 
to  social  questions,  we  see  that  it  originated 
not  in  a  theory,  but  in  living  sympathy ; 
and  where  it  becomes  theoretical,  and  at- 
tempts to  find  the  causes  of  the  evils  with 
which  it  deals,  or  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
them,  it  falls  into  feeble  argument,  and  un- 
truthful and  uninteresting  representation. 

The  "  Religious  Novel "  appears  to  us  to 
be  liable  to  these  objections,  as  well  as  to 
others,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  Novel 
that  advocates  a  social  or  political  theory. 
Religious  novels  are  sometimes  controver- 
sial and  satirical,  sometimes  almost  entirely 
earnest  and  serious  in  tone.  Not  unfre- 
auently  we  find  in  them  a  mixture  of  these 
different  styles ;  the  religious  life  and  doc- 
trines favoured  by  the  author,  are  exalted 
and  associated  with  whatever  in  intellect, 
character,  and  social  station,  is  attractive  to 
the  sympathies,  and  productive  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  while  the  views 


to  which  he  is  opposed  are  associated  with 
intellectual  weakness,  religious  hypocrisy,  or 
social  vulgarity. 

Many  earnest  and  serious  people  object 
entirely  to  the  application  of  ridicule  to 
religious  differences.  Religious  writers, 
preachers,  and  teachers,  they  think,  while 
amenable  to  logical  criticism,  deserve,  from 
the  earnestness  of  their  aims  and  the  nature 
of  their  subject,  to  l)e  spared  from  that  war- 
fare of  ridicule,  to  which  politicians  and 
other  public  men  are  fairly  exposed.  We 
do  not  altogether,  agree  with  this  view. 
Unfortunately  the  religious  world,  or  we 
should  say,  those  who  come  prominently 
before  the  public  in  a  religious  capacity,  are 
no  more  than  politicians,  exempt  from  arro- 
gant assumption,  weak  and  inconsequent 
reasoning,  bad  taste,  illiberality,  insincerity, 
and  other  vices  and  defects  of  intellect  and 
character,  which  are  the  fair  objects  of  sat- 
irical  criticism.  Religious  pretenders  to 
learning,  eloquence,  fervid  feeling,  or  moral 
severity,  enjoy  among  some  classes  an  un- 
deserved respect  and  admiration  ;  if  ridicule 
serves  any  just  and  useful  purpose,  it  may 
be  exercised  in  reducing  such  men  to  their 
natural  level,  and  depriving  them  of  their 
ill-eamed  and  ill-used  influence.  But  in  all 
subjects  ridicule  requires  to  be  guarded 
and  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of 
candour,  and  of  charity,  from  the  claims  of 
which  religious  controversialists  are  least  of 
all  exempted.  To  expose,  without  exagger- 
ation, what  has  actually  been  done  and  said 
by  an  opponent  is  legitimate,  and  may  be  a 
duty.  JDeliberately  to  create  a  character, 
to  invent  a  set  of  circumstances,  to  furnish 
an  imaginary  opponent  with  feeble  argu- 
ments, to  put  forward  an  extreme  statement 
of  his  views  in  an  offensive  form,  possibly 
to  publish  under  the  forms  of  fiction  unau- 
thenticated  gossip  about  private  persons,  do 
not  appear  to  us  candid  or  charitable  in 
religious  or  any  other  kmd  of  controversy. 
The  form  of  the  controversial  novel,  where 
circumstances,  characters,  and  arguments  are 
purely  the  creation  of  the  author,  and  yet 
profess  to  imitate  a  state  of  things  actually 
existing,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  misre- 
presenting an  opponent's  opinions,  and  for 
venting  all  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  animos- 
ities. If,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  such 
misrepresentation  and  ridicule  are  found 
side  by  side  with  idealized  types  of  charac- 
ter, representing  the  opinions  and  religious 
life  which  the  author  approves,  the  effect^ 
intended  by  him,  is  likely  to  be  marred  by 
the  sense  of  un&imess  and  also  of  the  in- 
congruity between  the  two  kinds  of  spirit 
actuating  him,  which  is  ferced  upon  the 
reader.     We  doubt  whether,  in  any  case, 
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tkose  themes,  which  naturally  inspire  awe, 
reverence,  and  humility,  are  in  Tiarmony 
with  the  natural  accompaniments  of  a  mod- 
em novel ;  many  people  surely  are  shocked 
when  they  find  them  in  combination  with 
the  levity,  the  flippancy,  and  bitterness  of  a 
controversial  satire. 

Our  principal  objection,  then,  to  one  com- 
mon class  of  religious  novels  is  the  unfair- 
ness and  bitterness  of  its  satirical  represent- 
ation. The  natural  tendency  to  satire  and 
caricature  on  the  part  of  the  writer  is  whet- 
ted by  the  stimulus  of  controversy  ;  the 
form  of  the  novel  gives  scope,  and  presents 
the  temptation  to  a  misrepresentation  of  an 
opponent's  views,  such  as  could  not  be  at- 
tempted in  a  discussion,  founded  on  facts, 
aiid  addressed  to  the  understanding.  Fur- 
ther, we  urge  that  the  intellect,  gifted  with 
powers  of  cogent  ar^ment,  and  trained  to 
the  study  and  mastermg  of  great  speculative 
questions,  is  not  often,  either  by  nature  or 
circumstances,  fitted  for  presenting  interest- 
ing and  truthful  pictures  of  living  beings. 
We  believe,  too,  tnat  those  who  Imve  most 
earnestly  studied  disputed  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  philosophy,  who  have  felt  the 
serious  duty  of  rightly  and  honestly  using 
their  reason  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  who 
have  learned  to  despise  sophistry  and  rhet- 
oric on  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  grounds, 
would  not,  even  had  they  the  power,  conde- 
scend either  to  trifle  in  this  way  with  their 
deepest  convictions,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
the  idle  hours  and  weaker  susceptibilities  of 
their  readers. 

The  object  of  a  religious  novel  need  not 
however  be  directly  controversial,  and  there 
are  works  of  this  kind,  which  cannot 
be  charged  with  bitterness  and  ill-nature, 
Thoy  m£^  aim  at  exhibiting  under  a  fictitious 
form  the  struggles  and  dianges  of  feeling 
and  thought,  m^  sacrifices  and  temptations, 
which  an  individual  undergoes  in  his  search 
after  religious  conviction,  and  his  endeavour 
to  lead  an  earnest  and  consistent  life.  Such 
novels  originate  in  real  experience  and  ob- 
servation, not  in  abstract  theory  ;  they  are 
thus  more  likely  to  be  truthful  and  interest- 
ing, than  the  other  class  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  If  the  proper  object  of  a  modem 
novel  be  to  exhibit,  under  a  fictitious  form, 
those  passages  in  the  life  of  individuals,  that 
call  out  the  greatest  passion  and  enthusiasm 
of  character, — such  incidents  and  experiences 
as  break  through  the  routine  and  monotony 
of  ordinary  existence,  and  reveal  what  lies 
beneath  the  surfiice, — such  phases  of  life,  as 
appeal  to  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  read- 
ers, it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
conflict  between  &ith  and  doubt,  the  struggle 
between  the  temptations  of  the  world  and 


the  highest  aspirations,  the  strange  way  in 
which  circumstances  and  the  influence  of 
other  people  mould  a  man's  religious  life 
and  convictions,  could  not  fail,  when  thus 
exhibited,  to  be  at  once  beneficial  and  inter- 
esting. But  the  same  argument  would  ap- 
ply to  dramatic  representations. '  People  do 
not  go  to  theatres  merely  to  be  amused; 
they  see  there  subjects  of  the  deepest  and 
most  tragic  interest  presented  to  them,  and 
the  effect  of  such  presentation  must  be  to 
make  many  feel  with  more  reality  and  pon- 
der with  more  depth,  than  they  are  wont  to 
do,  the  great  interests  of  human  life.  The 
ancient  drama  was  essentially  religious; 
the  two  greatest  masters  of  Greek  tragedy 
exhibit  in  all  their  dramas  a  relation  be- 
tween the  visible  and  invisible  worlds ;  they 
aim  at  shewing  the  action  of  divine  law 
upon  mortal  destiny.  The  feelings  of  all 
Christians  however  would  be  shocked  at 
seeing  a  religious  subject  treated  on  the 
stage  ;  however  tragic  and  awful  the  inter- 
est may  be,  it  is  felt  that  its  temporal  side 
can  alone  be  presented;  what  further  is 
involved  in  it,  must  be  left  to  the  silent 
thoughts  of  the  spectator.  There  are  many 
reasons,  which  would  account  for  this  feel- 
ing, some  of  which,  we  think,  apply  with 
nearly  equal  strength  to  the  exhibition  of 
religious  experience  in  a  novel.  While  it 
is  an  undoubted  truth  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  that  which  moulds  the  whole  life, 
tempers  the  slightest  act,  and  controls  the 
most  trivial  conversation,  it  seems  equally 
true  that  good  taste,  which  in  this  case  is 
but  another  name  for  true  reverence,  will 
confine  the  expression  imd  outward  piani- 
festations  of  religion  to  certain  times  and 
places.  We  condemn  the  impropriety  of 
feeling,  if  we  do  not  altogether  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those,  who  mix  up  religious 
expressions  and  appeals  with  their  business 
and  amusement  Novel-reading,  where  it 
is  not  a  mere  idle  waste  of  time,  is  a  refresh- 
ment and  a  recreation ;  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  unbent,  he  puts  aside  for  a  time 
his  own  cares,  the  thoughts  and  business  of 
the  actual  world,  and  shares  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  fears  and  hopes  of  an  unreal 
world.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  such  a 
mood  of  mind,  any  more  than  in  the  temper 
that  seeks  innocent  amusement  afler  work, 
or  in  the  strong  mterest  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  felt  in  foUowmg  any  business  or 
profession.  But  this  mood  of  relaxed  ener- 
gy, and  this  state  of  temporary  separation 
m>m  real  life,  are  not  surely  fitting  for  tho 
reception  of  the  deepest  questions  and  our 
highest  interests.  If  a  religious  novel  pro- 
duced in  a  reader  the  feelings  that  an  im- 
pressive sermon  might  awaken,  its  effect 
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ougbt  to  be  td  make  hfm  pat  it  down,  when 
half  read,  from  a  feeling  that  his  new  mood 
was  one  incompatible  wiUi  that  desire  for 
light  interest  and  amusement  with  which  he 
took  up  the  work. 

Further,  while  love,  adventure,  and  the 
druggies  by  whidi  success  in  life  is  attained, 
naturally  fdl  within  the  domain  of  fimcy,  the 
sobriety  and  truthfulness  of  religion  appear 
to  us  to  demand  a  strict  adherence  to  real- 
ity. The  interest  of  novel-reading  arises 
tnum  our  tendency  to  put  ourselves  into 
imaginary  situations.  We  become  for  the 
time  the  hero  of  the  adventures  which  we 
are  reading.  It  seems  to  us  neither  natural 
oor  healthy  to  pass,  even  lor  a  few  hours, 
through  Imaginary  religious  experiences.  It 
is  undoubtedlv  most  interesting  and  useful 
to  enter  into  tne  religious  life  of  others ;  but 
the  benfit  we  derive  from  such  insight  de- 
pends on  our  conviction,  that  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  true  and  real.  To  attempt 
to  ideallEe  religion  seems  to  us  to  palter 
with  the  mi^esly  of  its  truth,  and  the  reality 
of  its  interests.  The  actual-  records  of  the 
lives  of  good  men  will  satisfy  the  desire  we 
feel  to  understand  the  spiritual  condition  of 
others.  We  feel,  moreover,  that  the  ordi- 
dinary  devices  by  which  the  novelist  keeps 
us  under  his  spell,  are  out  of  keeping  with 
mterests  so  real  and  paramount.  This  class 
of  works  is  for  the  most  part  wearisome  to 
Ibe  ordinary  novel-reader,  who  finds  himself 
cheated  of  Uie  interest  which  he  seeks.  The 
more  serious  class  of  readers  will  find  that 
the  element  of  fiction  greatly  diminishes  the 
value  of  Uie  religious  experience,  thought, 
and  feeling,  which  are  presented  to  them. 

Having  stated  our  general  objections  to 
the  didactic  and  controversial  novel,  as  well 
as  to  that  which  presents  imaginary  religious 
experiences,  we  propose  to  examine  shortly 
a  few  of  the  most  remiurkable  of  those  works 
wfaidi  come  under  the  class  we  are  consider- 
ing. Looking  at  the  matter  simply  as 
novel-readers,  williout  regard  either  to  the 
logical  ability  displayed,  or  to  our  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  religious 
Tiews  of  the  writer,  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  assigning  the  highest  place  in  this 
questkmable  class  to  tiie  author  of  the  *^  Heir 
of  Redclyffe*"  We  are  fiir  from  denying 
the  ability,  ike  fine  and  truthfiil  delineation 
of  charact^,  the  thoroughly  gentle  and 
amiable  tone  of  feeling,  displayed  by  the 
author  of  "  Margiu*et  Percival ;"  but  a  writer 
who  fmds  little  in  life  valuable  or  interesting 
except  a  devotion  to  the  narrowest  type  of 
Anglicuiism,  can  scarcely  look  for  ardent 
admirers  beyond,  the  class  whose  sympathies 
are  confined  within  the  same  circle.  In  the 
"Heir  of  Redolyffe,"  and  the  other  works  of 


its  gifted  authoress,  we  certainly  do  find  a 
narrowness  of  religious  sympathy,  and  many 
of  what  opponents  regard  as  the  moral  and 
intellectucd  defects  of  the  high  Anglican 
school  of  writers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  displays  very  remarkable  power  of  de- 
lineating ^at  kind  of  life  witn  which  she 
sympathizes.  There  is  a  true  adherence  to 
nature  and  great  dramatic  skill  displayed  in 
the  exhibition  of  character :  whether  we  like 
her  personages  or  not,  we  feel  that  we 
thoroughly  Imow  them,  and  that  they  are  no 
conventional  reproductions,  but  like  the  men 
and  women  we  ntay  meet  any  day  in  ordi- 
nary life.  If  they  hold  a  standard  of  re- 
ligious duty,  which  we  do  not  altogether 
accept, — ^If  we  are  thus  prevented  from  lik- 
ing and  appreciating  them  as  the  author 
would  have  us  do,  yet  we  feel  that  they  are 
not  mere  impersonations  of  such  opinions, 
but  living  beings,  with  the  passions,  cares  and 
pursuits,  that  are  common  to  all.  She  does 
not  give  us  a  controversial  treatise,  under 
the  form  of  a  novel,  nor  does  she  present  us 
with  a  mere  record  of  religious  experience, 
but  she  brings  before  us  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits, and  interests,  and  characters  of  per- 
sons,  conforming  their  lives  according  to  a 
certain  religious  standard,  and  submitting 
themselves  to  a  recognised  religious  author- 
ity. We  do  not  accept  the  author's  view 
of  life,  and  duty,  and  truth ;  yet  we  acknow- 
ledge her  skill  as  a  creative  artist,  and  only 
deduct  from  that  acknowle^ment,  that  the 
materials  out  of  which  she  creates  would  be 
more  valuable,  if  her  sympathies  were 
wider.  We  should  wish  to  see  the  same 
creative  power,  and  the  same  earnestness 
and  purity  of  feeling,  dedicated  to  some  of 
the  broader  interests  of  humanity,  and  not 
limited  to  the  exhibition  of  characters,  form- 
ing their  aspirations,  controlling  their  con- 
duct, and  building  tfreir  hopes,  according 
to  a  type  of  doctrine  that  narrows  and  iso- 
lates the  sympathies,  and  restrains  all  freedom 
of  thought  and  action.  There  is  little  or  no 
satirical  representation  of  those  holding  op- 
posite views ;  they  are  are  simply  ignored. 
We  can  make  no  charge  against  the  author 
of  injustice  or  misrepresentation.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  give  positive  offence  to 
those  entertaining  different  views.  We  can 
only  sayj  that  with  her  power  of  trnthfiil  and 
natural  representation,  and  with  her  fine  ob- 
servation and  thoughtful  insight,  she  still 
wants  a  wider  sympathy  with  the  varieties 
of  human  character,  and  with  the  manifold 
interests  of  life,  to  enable  her  to  rank  with 
the  foremost  of  our  female  novelists. 

Of  the  religious  novels  that  are  specially 
controversial,  the  two  most  remarkable  that 
have  i^^peared  for  the  last  few  years  are 
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"  Loss  and  Own"  and  "  Perversion."  Of 
the  former,  which  first  appeared  some  years 
ago,  we  need  not  say  much  at  present.  Its 
ability  is  undeniable ;  the  conversations  are^ 
throughout  conducted  both  with  great  logical 
acuteness,  and  with  much  dramatic  skill ;  the 
gradual  development  of  diought  and  feeling, 
that  leads  the  principal  character  of  the 
story  to  his  change  of  faith,  is  most  skilfully 
brought  out;  the  satire  b  in  general  fine 
and  subtle ;  there  are  occasional  passages 
ill  the  book  of  remarkable  eloquence  and 
poetic  beauty ;  as  a  striking  picture  of  one 
phase  of  university  life,  during  a  most  crit- 
ical period  in  the  English  Church,  tiie  book 
possesses  a  value  which  may  preserve  it  from 
oblivion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  &ults  of 
the  book  are  so  obvious,  that  we  do  not 
wonder  that  it  had  on  some  the  effect  of  dis- 
solving for  ever  that  wonderful  spell  of  per- 
sonal influence  which  its  reputed  author 
once  exercised  by  the  power  and  genius  and 
fervour  of  his  preach'mg.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  argument  of  which  so  much  of  the 
book  consists  is  perfectly  powerless  except 
against  the  few,  who,  admitting  the  writer's 
premises,  shrunk  from  following  him  to 
their  necessary  conclusions ;  it  is  not  that 
it  addresses  itself  to  only  those  weak  con- 
sciences that  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  their 
liberty ;  nor  is  it  merely  the  intellectual  in- 
congruity between  the  logical  power  dis- 
played in  following  premises  into  their  con- 
sequences and  the  weakness  in  forming 
these  premises ;  but  it  is  above  all  the  moral 
incongruity  between  the  devotional  enthusi- 
asm and  rapture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cold  mockery  and  even  fiippant  levity  on 
the  other,  which  pervade  the  book.  The 
strongest  argument  to  many  against  adopt- 
ing tie  writer's  conclusions,  would  arise 
from  contemplating  the  tone  of  almost  inhu- 
man scorn,  which  one  who  can  feel  so  ear- 
nestly and  tenderly,  adopts  towards  the 
pursuits  and  struggles  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  novel  of  "  Perversion"  requires  a 
longer  notice,  not,  certainly,  from  its  great- 
er ability,  but  from  its  bearing  on  questions 
both  of  much  more  general  and  of  much 
more  recent  interest.  It  is  written,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  to  illustrate  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  infidelity.  The  causes  he 
represents  as  being  "in  the  deliberately 
wicked  a  depraved  will,  eager  to  cast  oflf 
moral  restraints.  In  better  natures  it  is  oc- 
casioned sometimes  by  the  inconsistency, 
extravagance,  or  hypocrisy  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians  ;  sometimes  by 
the  doubts  of  a  sceptical  imderstanding,  or 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  substance  or 
the  documents  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
The  consequences  which  result  from  infidel- 


ity are  moral  deterioration,  and  the  loss  of 
happmess  and  peace." 

Had  the  author  c^riginaUy  constructed  his 
story  from  his  interest  in  observing  human 
life,  and  the  imaginative  impulse  to  form 
into  a  new  creation  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation (which  we  take  to  be  the  mental 
process  necessary  for  all  successful  art)  the 
moral  enunciated  in  his  preface  might  nave 
been  fairly  deducible  from  the  work,  if  it 
foithfully  embodied  his  experience  of  life, 
and  might  have  forced  itself  most  strongly 
on  the  mind  of  a  reflective  reader.  Still,  if 
it  were  true  to  nature,  it  must  have  suggest- 
ed other  lessons  too,  since  no  human  life  can 
be  thoroughly  understood  merely  from  one 
point  of  view.  In  the  conception  of  the 
scheme  of  enforcing  the  lesson  enunciated 
in  the  preface,  there  appeared  to  us  to  be 
a  departure  from  the  truth  of  life  and  of 
human  nature,  from  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  partial  and  inadequate  rep- 
resentation of  events  and  character.  The 
actual  result  has  gone  far  beyond  our  anti- 
cipations. We  find  that  nearly  all  the  ob- 
jections which  we  have  brought  against  the 
satirical,  the  controversial,  and  the  specially 
religious  novel,  apply  with  unusual  force  to 
this  work. 

Our  objections  are  almost  equally  strong 
on  literary  and  on  moral  grounds.  We 
shall  first  briefly  state  what  appear  to  us 
to  be  the  merits  of  the  author.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  intellectual  vigour  and  scho- 
larlike education ;  he  is  gifted  with  consid- 
erable powers  of  sarcasm ;  he  appears  to 
be  animated  by  strong  religious  zeal,  as 
well  as  by  less  worthy  motives ;  though 
the  average  writing  of  the  book  is  not 
much  above  the  tone  of  the  circulating  li- 
brary, yet  there  are  in  it  passages  of  strong 
impressive  writing,  (though  frequency  mar- 
red by  coarseness  and  bad  taste,)  and  others 
which  are  written  with  considerable  fresh- 
ness of  feeling. 

We  think  the  author  has  entirely  mis- 
taken his  vocation  in  attempting  to  write  a 
novel.  Whatever  literary  ability  he  pos- 
sesses (and  we  have  even  in  this  book  indi- 
cations that  it  is  considerable),  he  appears 
to  us  entirely  devoid  of  the  faculty  of  dra- 
matic representation.  We  never  feel  that 
we  are  in  contact  with  real  persons,  but 
either  with  impersonations  of  abstract  qual- 
ities, or  with  mere  lay  figures,  or  puppets. 
His  ability  is  purely  that  of  a  theorist,  of  a 
talker,  of  a  man  who  has  "  views"  about 
things,  who  is  fond  of  discussion,  and  who 
can  present  the  worst  and  the  weakest  side 
of  an  opponent's  opinion,  but  he  shows  no 
feculty  whatever  for  creating  and  animat- 
ing the  personages  of  his  story.    He  intro- 
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duoes  them  to  ns  with  a  long  or  genially 
not  very  oomplimentary  analysis  of  their 
characters,  but  we  never  become  better 
acquainted  with  them  after  the  first  intro- 
duction* They  act  in  a  particular  way,  be- 
cause it  conforms  with  the  author's  theory 
of  the  tendency  of  their  opinions,  that  they 
should  do  so;  or  because  he  has  got  up 
some  information,  which  he  wishes  to  intro- 
dace,  or  because  it  gives  him  an  opportuni- 
ty of  introducing  some  one  of  his  foolish 
anecdotes,  or  of  making^ise  of  some  of  the 
topics  lately  brought  ^fore  the  public  by 
the  newspapers.  They  talk  and  write  to 
one  another,  to  enable  the  author  to  bring 
in  his  good  things  or  his  ill-natured  things, 
or  to  give  the  most  ridiculous  aspect  to  the 
opinions  which  he  opposes.  The  whole  pow- 
er of  the  book  consists  in  saying  strong 
sarcastic  things,  and  in  showing  up,  by 
means  of  broad  caricatures,  the  very  nume- 
rous kinds  of  character  and  varieties  of  sen- 
timent that  are  distastefiil  to  the  author. 

As  a  sathist  or  painter  of  the  superficial 
follies  and  vanities  of  men,  he  fails  ;  not 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  evil  in  others, 
but  from  his  total  want  of  creative  genius, 
from  his  inability  to  conceive  a  character  as 
a  whole,  and  from  his  extreme  tendency 
to  caricature.  Often,  when  we  should  be 
inclined  to  join  him  in  denounc'mg  and  ex- 
posing certain  modes  of  vanity,  pretence, 
or  hypocrisy,  and  when  we  applaud  his  de- 
tective talent,  our  sympathies  are  for  the 
time  turned  in  fovour  of  the  offenders,  by 
the  vehemence  and  savageness  of  his  at- 
tack. Whether  it  arises  from  real  violence 
of  animosity,  or,  as  we  think  more  likely, 
from  the  author's  inability  to  create  natural 
diaracters,  and  from  the  absence  in  him  of 
all  tact  and  finen^  of  touch,  everv  one  of 
his  satirical  representations  are  libels  on  the 
most  extravagant  forms  of  human  folly  and 
weakness.  Even  if  they  were  all  founded 
on  feet,  we  should  still  hold  that  the  ^on- 
c^itration  of  so  much  that  was  weak  and 
bad,  without  any  redeeming  points  of  good- 
ness or  oonamon  sense,  on  so  many  person- 
ages introduced  into  these  volumes,  was  ut- 
terly untrue  to  nature  and  consequently  un- 
interesting. 

While .  admitting  the  author's  powers  of 
sarcasm^  we  cannot  say  much  for  his  gene- 
ral humour.  He  has  the  power  of  making 
his  person^es  ridiculous,  but  he  fails  en- 
tirely in  making  them  amusing.  He 
abounds  in  anecdotes,  some  of  which  he 
must  know  were  widely  diffused  before 
they  appeared  in  his  pages ;  but  even  the 
good  things  that  he  has  taken  from  the  com- 
mon stock  of  anecdotes,  are  spoiled  by  the 
pointieae  way  in  which  he  introduces  them, 


or  the  ill-natured  appiioation  which  he  gives 
to  them.  We  should  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  any  good-hearted  man  had  really 
laughed  at  anything  in  the  book. 

We  object  further  on  moral  grounds  to 
the  utterly  debased  view  of  human  nature 
which  this  author  sets  before  us;  to  the 
evident  satisfaction  with  which  he  riots  in 
his  attempts  to  delineate  sordid  villany, 
selfishness,  baseness,  hypocrisy,  and  folly ; 
to  the  absence  from  his  pages  of  every  trait 
of  human  kindliness ;  to  his  utter  want  of 
sympathy  or  sorrow  for  the  errors  he  de- 
scribes; to  his  misrepresentation  both  of 
the  opinions  and  of  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  other  men ;  to  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious bigotry  which  he  displays,  divorced 
from  rdlgious  charity  and  humility.  He 
seems  to  recognise  only  one  type  of  reli- 
gious duty  and  of  human  nobleness.  We 
are  willing  along  with  Mm  to  pay  all  hon- 
our to  this  type,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
thinking  so  unworthily  or  so  miserably  of 
nearly  all  the  world. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  story  : 
— Charles  Bampton,  the  hero,  is  sent  to  a 
private  school,  f^om  which,  afler  undergo- 
ing all  kinds  of  persecution  and  tyranny, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  an  older  boy  of 
the  name  of  Armstrong,  he  runs  away,  and 
afler  much  suffering  is  brought  home  to  his 
family  in  CornwalL  He  stays  at  home  for 
two  years  under  the  care  of  a  weak  mother 
and  a  German  tutor.  The  chief  charm  of 
his  sojourn  at  home  arises  from  the  affection- 
ate intimacy  that  exists  between  him  and 
his  younger  sister  Clara,  who  had  hitherto, 
owing  to  weak  health,  being  educated  by 
an  aunt  at  Bath.  From  home  he  goes  first 
to  Eaton  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he 
meets  his  old  persecutor,  wh6  was  so  much 
changed  in  appearance,  that  his  old  school- 
fellow did  not  recognise  him.  Armstrong, 
after  being  expelled  from  school,  had  enter- 
ed the  army,  eloped  with  his  Colonel's  mia- 
tress,  intending  to  deceive  her  by  a  false 
marriage,  but  had  unwittingly  been  reaUr 
married  to  her.  After  fighting  a  duel  with 
his  Colonel,  and  consequently  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  army,  he  goes  to  America 
aloM  with  his  wife,  becomes  connected  with 
the  Mormonites,  and  finally  disposes  of  his 
wife  to  one  of  their  leading  elders,  who 
carries  her  off  to  the  distant  settlement  of 
Utah.  Armstrong,  in  the  mean  time,  su/o- 
ceeds  to  a  smaH  property,  changes  his  name 
to  Archer,  and  enters  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, preparatory  to  making  a  fresh  start  in 
a  new  profession.  Here  he  devotes  him- 
self to  study,  well-regulated  dissipation, 
and  the  corruption  of  under-graduates. 
Entertaining  a  vindictive  feeling  towards 
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Bamptxfn,  as  the  canse  dT  hid  esrpalaioti 
from  school,  he  forces  himself  on  his  inti- 
macy, undermines  his  religious  belief,  and 
finally  marries  his  fiivourite  sister  Clara, 
whose  religious  opinions  had  been  much 
shaken  by  sharing  her  brother's  confidence, 
and  by  witnessing  very  unfavourable  speci- 
mens of  the  most  opposite  schools  of  reli- 
gious opinion.  Archer's  former  wife  makes 
her  escape  from  Utah — he  is  convicted  of 
bigamy  and  perjury.  Oara  commits  sui- 
cide by  tsking  chloroform.  Bampton, 
after  much  wretdiedness,  is  converted  again 
%o  Christianity,  and  dies  at  Scutari. 

On  this  thread  of  incident  are  strung  the 
author's  views  of  social  life,  and  a  number 
of  descriptions  of  various  classes  of  reli- 
gionists and  infidels.  He  introduces  a  great 
variety  of  personages ;  or  rather  imperson- 
ations of  the  abstract  qualities  of  vulgarity, 
selfishness,  worldliness,  and  hypocrisy. 
Hie  villain  of  the  piece  is  not  a  living  dia- 
ractcr,  but  a  mere  caricature  of  wickedness 
and  the  mouthpiece  of  offensive  opinions.  The 
work  of  his  "  perversion"  is  very  easily 
accomplished.  Wilii  some  slight  hints 
from  the  Socinian  friends  of  one  of  his  bro- 
ther officers,  and  after  reading  their  organ 
die  "  Prc^ressive  Review,"  and  the  writings 
of  their  fevouritc  author,  Mr.  Neulicht,  he 
passes  at  once  into  Ae  most  advanced 
stages  of  atheism — and  calmly  puts  before 
himself  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  his  wife 
in  the  following  simple  and  natural  lan- 
guage. 

"Death!"  he  said  to  himself:  "yes, 
death  may  part  us,  after  all.  And  why 
should  I  shrink  from  the  idea  1  I  have  no 
superstitious  objection  to  avail  myself  of  any 
natural  laws  which  may  carry  out  my  will : 
!  do  not  tremble  at  adopting  the  proper 
means  for  arresting  the  circulation  of  the 
•nimal  fluids.  What  is  it,  after  all,  more 
^ktn  the  performance  of  any  other  experi- 
ment in  animal  chemistry  .^"* 

Prettv  strong  sentiments  these,  as  the  fkiit 
)&f  the  first  year  of  the  perversion !  We  are 
surprised  to  fmd  a  young  man,  with  ideas  so 
matured,  satisfying  himself  two  or  three 
years  afterwards  with  the  petty  excitement 
of  playing  vulgar  and  boyish  tricks  on  col- 
lege tutors  and  fVeshmen,  and  using  all  the 
ttmtlety  of  his  intellect  to  shake  the  reli- 
gious fWth  and  moral  principles  of  the 
weakest  under-graduates.  Does  the  expe- 
rience of  our  readers  coincide  with  what 
h  put  forward  by  the  author,  viz.,  that 
sceptics  and  infidels  become  at  once  filled 
with  a  burning  desire  of  proselytiring,  and 
leading  other  people  astray  t    The  weaker 
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sort  do  imdonbtedly  ibr  %  time  nr^tj  and 
harass  tiieir  friends  by  disburthening  them- 
selves of  their  doubts  and  difficulties ;  and 
the  coarser  sort  have  a  pleasure  in  shocking 
and  offending  what  they  consider  the  pre- 
judices of  the  ordiodox.  Those  who  doubt, 
and  feel  th^  pain  oi  doubting,  bear  their 
own  secret  in  silence ;  the  indifferent  pur- 
sue  their  pleasure  and  their  busmess,  with- 
out taking  unnecessiuy  trouble  to  alienate 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow- 
men.  We  cannql  help,  in  spite  <^  the 
teaching  of  our  author,  believing  that  the 
pure  love  of  corrupting  others  seldom  acts 
as  a  motive  even  on  the  OAOst  immoral  in- 
fidel. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  briefty  to  some 
of  the  sketches  of  manners  and  oiaracterB, 
to  which  we  are  introduced  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  with  a  view  to  show  that. our  re- 
presentation of  its  diaraoter  is  well  founded. 
The  first  diapter  brings  before  us  a  picture 
of  school  life,  in  which  we  find  cruelty  and 
brutality  r^resented  as  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  boys,  and  cant,  incapacity, 
and  injustice  of  the  master,  who,  navinc 
written  someanti-tractarian  pampMets,  and 
published  a  volume  of  sermcms,  had  be* 
come  "  a  favourite  in  prophetic  circles,"  and 
consequently  secured  fi>r  his  sehool  a  high 
reputation. 

The  next  attractive  heading  of  one  of  his 
chapters  is  "The  German  Teacher."  He  is 
called  "  Gottlieb  Shrecklich,"  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  "the  Stiletto  dub,  that  philanthropic 
association  founded  by  the  fugitive  ItaHsdi 
patriots."  The  author  gives  us  his  opinion 
of  the  German  nation.  He  wonders  that 
"  a  people  so  hdpless  in  all  matters  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  so  easily  bewildered  in  the 
misty  labyrinth  of  metajAysicB,  should  yet, 
by  the  dogged  determination  of  their  Intel- 
lectual will,  conquer  difficulties  that  no 
other  nation  cfm  overcome,  and  be  the  tea<^- 
ers  of  accurate  knowledge  to  ^e  world." 
This  phenomenon  he  explains  by  the  fi«t 
that  the  German  literati  "almost  entirely 
abstain  from  society,  and  from  all  indul- 
gence in  the  amenities  of  life."  Shredc- 
lich  is  represented  as  a  sound  scholar,  and 
a  well-informed  man,  but  certainly  not  fitted 
for  the  amenities  of  life.  His  only  aooom- 
plishment  is  carving,  which  he  had  acquired, 
while  serving  as  a  waiter,  between  the  tinne  - 
of  his  quitting  the  gynmasium  and  entering 
t^  university.  What  a  truly  noble  snd 
Qiristian  sneer,  cmd  how  wortir^  of  an  edu- 
cated £nglish  gentleman!  The  tutor  is 
further  represented  as  "awkward  and  un- 
couth in  manners,  shabby  in  dress,  dirty 
in  face  snd  hands,  with  chin  and  throat  bu- 
ried in  a  mane  of  rusty  red."    Of  course 
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elal^orates  *^  mists  of  doudbniU  q>eeulatk>i^  chapter  headed  ^^  Academic 'belles,"  or  else 


out  of  the  fumes  of  his  matatii|al  meer- 
Bobaum,"  wears  a  greasy  stock  and  no  shirt, 
and  finallj  forms  a  sentimental  attadmient 
to  one  of  the  sisters  of  his  pupiL  We 
perceive  that  the  author  reserves  the  right 
of  translating  his  work,  to  allow,  we  pre- 
fwne,  the  demised  foreigner  to  obtain  a 
'  tivtiiflil  picture  of  English  life.  If  he  car- 
ries  out  his  coilightened  intention,  we  can 
fimey  the  Germans  contemplating  tiiis  sketch 
of  one  of  themselves,  with  the  same  re- 
spectful admiration  which  Englishmen  feel 
on  seeing  themselves  portrayed  in  some  of 
tbe  minor  French  plays  or  novels. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  come  upon  a 
sketch  of  *'  Life  in  Barracks,"  for  whidi  the 
antho*  has  prepared  himself  by  studying 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  military  scandills 
^baX  came  before  ik»  public  two  or  three 
years  ago.  We  find  only  the  worst  features 
of  barrack  life  presented  to  us,  and  these 
evidently  not  ascertained  by  personal  observ- 
ation, but  simply  adapted  frcnn  the  reports  of 
the  newspapers. 

AAer  giving  an  account  of  Mormonism  at 
New  Orleans,  we  are  hitroduced  to  life  at 
Oxford,  which,  from  certain  expressions  and 
other  indications,  we  feel  confident  was  not 
sketched  from  personal  familiarity  with  it. 
Hie  autlior  intnxluces  a  foolish  story  of  an 
imder-graduate  being  asked  in  his  divinity 
examination  at  his  Little-go,  whether  he 
had  ever  been  baptired,  and  answering  that 
he  believed  he  had  been  vaccinated.  If  an 
examiner  could  have  been  so  silly  and  im- 
pertinent as  to  put  such  a  question,  be  could 
not  have  done  so  at  the  "Little-go,"  as 'di- 
vinity does  not  form  a  part  of  that  examin- 
ation. Again,  Oxford  men  never  use  the 
expression  of  "sitting  for  a  fellowship," 
Hie  lifeless  and  coarse  caricature  of  Univer- 
mty  life  in  these  volumes,  appears  in  very 
unfevourable  conl^^st  with  the  subtle  satire 
and  vivid  painting  in  "  Loss  and  Gain." 

We  have  first  a  chapter  headed,  "  Tutors 
and  Under-graduates."    Two  specimens  of 
0»ll^e  tutors  are  brought  before  us:  the 
first  described  as  a  learned  and  good-hearted 
man,  but  awkward,  shy,  and  utterly  unfitted 
for  practical  life.     He  is  the  laughing-stock 
of  his  pupils,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  two 
love  anairs :  the  first  with  Miss  Stumper^ 
daaghter  of  the  warden,  (who,  of  course,  is 
narrow-minded,  pompous,  and    egotistical,) 
and    secondly  with    his    scout's  daughter, 
wliom  he  educates  to  occupy  the  vacant 
place  in  his  affections.     We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  passion  of  love  does  not  re- 
ceive  much  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  so 
•tern  a  moralist    On  this  subject  his  tone 


is  either  ^togreeably  fUppant,  as  ki  tibe 


bordering  on  indelicacy. 

Tlie  second  College  tutor  is  described  as 
a  fussy  little  personage,  with  great  ideas  <^ 
his  own  importance,  combined  with  singu^ 
lar  credulity.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of 
his  diaracter,  he  is  made  the  victim  of  all 
kinds  of  practical  jokes,  from  which  a  reader, 
unacQuainted  with  Oxford  life,  must  form 
singular  notions  of  the  ordinary  relations 
su^isUng  between  under-graduates  and  the 
authorities  who  supermtend  their  education. 
Archer,  our  old  acquaintance,  finds  leisure, 
in  the  midst  of  prosecuting  his  own  schemes 
fbr  advancement,  promoting  the  cause  of 
Mormonism  in  England,  and  corrupting  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  his  fHends 
and  enemies,  to  refresh  himself  with  the 
cheerful  and  manly  pastime  of  calling  under 
his  windows,  "Lewby  is  a  drunkard." 
Bampton  is  "  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
indulge  in  such  coarse  practical  jokes,"  but 
he  is  not  saved  by  his  gentlemanly  preju- 
dices from  siting  an  anonymous  letter,  in- 
forming the  credulous  Lewby  that  he  has 
been  promoted  to  a  vacant  bishopric.  This 
affords  the  author  an  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting a  silly  man  as  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self,—one  of  the  pleasures  that  he  frequently 
allows  himself,  after  the  severer  labour  dC 
lashing  the  vices  of  the  age. 

Having  shewn  us  the  practical  energies  of 
the  youth  of  Oxford,  unfolding  themselves 
in  drunken  supper  parties,  and 'in  such  dig- 
nified relations  with  their  tutors,  he  gives  us 
another  chapter,  professing  to  be  a  picture 
of  "  Free  thought  at  Oxford."  We  are  in- 
troduced  to  a  literary  debatingsociety,  call- 
ing itself  "  Licht-freunden."  The  fiiends  of 
light  meet  in  each  other^s  rooms,  read 
essays,  and  discuss  ^eculative  questimis. 
We  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of 
these  meetings,  and  listening  to  great  paH; 
of  an  essay  on  "TTie  injurious  effect  of 
Christian  Asceticism  on  the  Morality  of 
Youth,"  The  subject  is  not  a  very  delicate 
one  for  general  readers,  and  we  cannot  w 
that  the  essayist  has  triumphed  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind,  inherent  in  his  subject 
Of  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  the  essay, 
(which  we  are  to  believe  is  applauded  and 
approved  by  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
Oxford  youth,  and  which  corrupts  Bamp- 
ton's  principles,)  we  can  only  say  that  we 
do  not  like  to  insult  the  common  sense  of 
boys  by  applying  to  them  the  epithet  of 
puerile. 

We  must  pass  over  the  various  types  of 
clerical  character  to  which  we  are  introduced. 
We  have  specimens  of  Evangelicals,  Pusey- 
ites,  a  wordlyminded  parson  of  the  old 
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fldiool,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  pervert.    It  is 


really  a  kind  ofcomfort  to  laymen  to  find  that  ^above  all,  of  Edinburgh  society  and  Edinr 


the  clergy  are  no  better  than  themselves. 
The  infidels  in  the  book  are,  we  think,  not  so 
bad  as  many  of  the  professedly  religious 
people.  '  An  infidel  might  have  written  a 
considerable  part  of  the  book  and  called  it 
"  Hypocrisy,  or  the  causes  and  consequen- 
ces of  religious  belief."  We  know  of  no 
work,  written  by  an  enemy  of  Christianity, 
that  presents  us  with  such  un&vorable  pic- 
tures of  religious  preachers  and  teachers. 
On  the  whole,  we  prefer  Archer  to  Mr. 
Mooney,  the  fashionable  Evangelical,  (au- 
thor of  the  Armageddon  Almanac,)  or  to 
Archdeacon  Morgan,  and  his  Puseyite  son. 

The  author  goes  out  of  his  way  (at  least 
we  cannot  see  how  it  bears  on  his  religious 
argument)  to  sketch  commercial  society  in 
"  Cottonham,  the  great  metropolis  of  manu- 
factures.'^ Here,  as  in  many  of  his  other 
sketches  of  character,  he  probably  has  hit 
upon  some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of 
the  society  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  representa- 
tion is  entirely  marred  by  its  lyoad  and  un- 
qualified style.  Many  of  the  men  may  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  money-getting,  and 
many  of  the  women  may  be  too  slavish  in 
their  idolatry  of  county  aristocracy,  but  these 
two  characteristics  do  not  exhaust  their 
whole  human  capabilities ;  nor  do  they  ever 
appear  in  such  glaring  and  unrelieved 
colours  as  they  do  at  "  Mrs.  SmeytheV  din- 
ner-party at  Cottonham 

An  aggressive  and  unjust  satire  on  hu- 
man nature  justifies  us,  we  think,  in  ex 
pressing  our  opinion  more  strongly,  than  if 
we  were  dealing  with  a  mere  literary  failure. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  work  would,  on  moral 
jgrounds,  temper  the  tone  of  his  satire,  and 
m>m  a  knowledge  of  his  own  literary 
strength  and  weakness  abandon  the  field  of 
fiction, — we  feel  confident,  from  the  evidence 
which  the  last  half  of  his  third  volume  af- 
fords, that  his  earnestness  and  zeal  might 
yet  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  his  impressive  writing  make  itself  felt 
in  other  departments  of  literature. 


lection  of  personal  sketohes,  and  of  Scotdi — 


Art.  Ylh—mmariak  of  Hit  ThM.     By 
Henry  Cockburk.     Edinburgh.     1856. 

Thb  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer.  A 
work  which  refers  only  incidentally  to  the 
public  events  of  the  most  stirring  half-cen- 
tury in  the  history  of  mankind,  can  scarcely 
be  called  Memorials  of  the  Times.  Injus- 
tice is  done  to  the  author  of  a  delightful  ool- 


burgh  manners,  by  a  title  which  bears  no 
relation  to  the  contents  of  the  volume.  The 
author  made  no  pretensions  to,  and  had  no  pe- 
culiar qualifications  for,  the  office  of  a  general 
historian.  He  was  not  a  Macaulay  or  a  Gib- 
bon ;  but  in  felicity  of  personal  portraiture, 
and  in  pointed,  terse,  and  vivid  power  of 
anecdote,  he  has  few  rivals,  and  scarcely 
any  superiors.  He  is  not  the  author  of  a 
diary  like  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  He  is  not  a 
Boswell,  detailing  with  graphic  fidelity  the 
opinions  of  other  minds,  nor  a  mere  caustic 
observer,  like  Horace  Walpole,  of  the  socie- 
ty in  which  he  mingled.  But  possessing 
many  of  the  qualifications  which  have  secur- 
ed for  these  writers  their  enduring  popular- 
ity, he  adds  to  them  the  sagacious  wis^lpm  of 
a  superior  mind,  guided  by  the  experience 
he  had  gathered  from  having  mingled 
lai^ely  and  acted  his  part  well,  in  the 
troubled  times  which  now  belong  to  his- 
torv. 

As  one  reads  the  book  in  the  dull  oold 
print,  how  keenly  we  feel  the  absence  of  the 
speaking  eye,  the  expressive  gesture,  the 
tone  and  manner  which  gave  life  to  the 
anecdote  as  he  used  to  tell  it  I  The  spuit 
is  evaporated,  and  the  residuum  is  left 
But  there  still  remain  so  much  of  pictur- 
esque  detail,  and  such  delightful  traits  of 
sociable  garrulity,  that  animation  and  grace 
are  given  to  even  obsolete  anecdote.  In 
dealing  with  common  things  and  the  doings 
of  obscure  men,  the  author  has  the  power  of 
trifling  without  being  undignified  or  mean- 
He  joins  in  delightful  union  wit  with  wis- 
dom ;  and  has  given  us  a  book  which,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  is  a  valuable  oontribu. 
Uon  to  the  literature  of  the  time, — an  ani- 
mated delineation  of  those  persons  and  that 
life  which  have  just  passed  away ;  a  keen, 
but  never  a  malicious  satire ;  and  the  reflec- 
tions of  an  intellect  which  could  appreciate 
the  merits  of  an  opponent,  unbiassed  by 
person^  antipathy  or  party  warfare;  the 
whole  being  joined  together  in  a  narrative 
which,  though  it  changes  its  hero  at  every 
page,  is  not  disjointed,  and  never  drags. 

llie  book  was  commenced  in  1821,  and 
it  treats  of  persons  who  had  figured  on  the 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Much 
of  it  necessarily  must  therefore  be  at  second 
hand,  and  much  of  what  is  original  must 
have  been  the  result  of  dim  and  imperfect 
recollection.  To  many  of  its  statements 
the  rules  of  rigid  evidence  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. Its  anther  frankly  tells  us,  th^ 
before  1821,  he  "  had  never  made  a  single 
note  with  a  view  to  such  a  record."  Warn- 
ed by  this,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  im 
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perfections  of  several  of  the  statements, — at 
the  tasty  rendering  of  a  few  matters-of-fact^ 
vhich  a  fresher  reolleotion  would  have  pre- 
vented ;  and,  what  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  failure  to  convey  the  clinch  or 
the  antithesis,  the  epigram  and  the  point  of 
the  joke.  Whether  the  world  has  been  fur- 
nished with  all  that  Lord  Cockbum  had 
written,  the  editor  has  failed  to  tell ;  al- 
though it  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the 
baldness  and  inconsecutiveness  of  various 
portions  of  the  work,  that  a  heavy  hand 
has  been  used  in  pruning  down  severities  to 
suit  the  conventionalities  of  the  day,  and  to 
'  avoid  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  living 
vanity.  How  far  this  has  been  successful 
will  be  seen  hereafler ;  but  in  judging  of  the 
finish  of  the  picture,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  %at  a  process  has  been  resorted  to  by 
which  the  literary  fame  of  the  author  has  not 
benefited.  The  work  is  incomplete,  too,  in 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  it  closes. 
Professing  to  be  a  memorial  of  his  times,  it 
closes  with  the  year  1830,  and  the  author 
died  in  1854,  the  interval  being  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  Lord  Cockbum 
had  the  best  opportunities  for  digesting  his 
reflections  upon  mankind ;  freed  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench  from  the  jostling  cares 
and  anxieties  of  professional  labour  at  the 
bar,  and  forbidden  by  his  position  to  mingle 
in  the  public  events  which  had  previously 
engrossed  him.  That,  during  this  period  of 
comparative  leisure,  the  busy  hand  had 
ceased  to  write,  and  the  shrewd  head  had  no 
more  wise  imaginings,  we  will  believe  only 
when  it  is  stated  as  a  fact.  Till  then  we 
must  live  in  the  hope  that  there  exists 
another  lively  chronicle  of  the  twenty-four 
years  of  hb  judicial  career,  which  sketches 
with  as  sparkling  vivacity  the  virtues,  the 
follies,  and  the  shams  of  our  own  day,  and 
which,  when  this  generation  has  followed 
him  to  his  rest,  will  amuse  and  instruct  pos- 
terity. Meanwhile,  let  us  partake  of  the 
feast  before  us,  and  not  envy  our  successors 
that  they  perhaps  may  have  a  better.  If 
the  book  wants  the  relish  which  personalities 
would  give  it,  it  has  a  point  in  raciness  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  generalities  of  history, 
— ^not  that  the  writiBr  was  in  a  condition  to 
depone  to  everything  he  tells,  but  being  con- 
temporary  with  the  events,  he  was  also 
familiar  with  the  leading  actors,  bore  a  leading 
part  in  the  transactions,  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  imbued  with  that  feeling  and  knowledge 
that  only  a  contemporary  can  possess. 

Lord  Cockburn  began  life  with  advantages 
possessed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  mother's  sister  had  married  Henry 
Dundas,  Lord  Melville,  the  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  despotic  sway  over  Scotland  for 


many  years.  The  appointment  to  all  the 
Scottish  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown 
was  in  his  hand.  He  made  and  unmade 
placemen  at  his  pleasure;  persons  recom- 
mended by  nothing  but  their  family  or  their 
political  zeal,-  destitute  of  abilities  as  of  cha- 
racter, were  placed  in  offices  of  trust, — on 
the  judgment-seat  as  elsewhere ;  and  no  one 
dared  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  de- 
cree. Henry  Cockburn  thus  entered  life 
under  circumstances  that  would  have  led 
him,  had  he  been  a  less  conscientious  man, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career, 
to  all  the  distinctions  of  professional  success. 
In  this  respect  none  of  his  contemporaries 
could  bear  the  least  comparison.  Cranston 
and  Jeffi-ey,  and  Thomson  and  Gillies,  were, 
besides  being  destitute  of  effijctive  patronage, 
weighed  down  with  that  which,  if  it  was  not 
a  crime,  was  at  least  inconvenient — poverty. 
The  early  lives  of  successful  lawyers  are 
generally  a  narrative  of  straitened  circum- 
stances overcome  by  self-denial  bearing  ulti- 
mate fruit  in  the  acquisition  of  those  habits 
of  industry  and  perseverance  that  ultimately 
lead  to  fortune.  Thurlow's  advice  to  a  Eith- 
er who  asked  his  opinion  as  to'  the  best  edu- 
cation for  his  son,  intended  for  the  bar,  was 
this,  "  Let  your  son  spend  his  own  fortune, 
marry,  and  spend  his  wife's, — then  let  him 
be  called  to  the  bar ;  he  cannot  fail  to  suc- 
ceed." The  lesson  was  capable  of  being  ac- 
quired by  means  less  expensive.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  history  of  the  early 
struggles  of  some  of  the  men  we  have  just 
named,  to  find  that  the  virtues  consequent 
upon  a  want  and  poverty  that  might  be 
called  pinching,  might  be  acquired  without 
the  previous  career  of  dissipation.  The  life 
of  Thomas  Thomson,  the  greatest  antiquarian 
lawyer  whom  Scotland  has  known  since 
Lord  Hailes,  has  recently  been  written  by 
Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  and  printed  for  private 
circulation,  and  certainly  affords  a  lesson  to 
the  penniless  lawyer  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  Mr.  Innes'  interesting  biography 
contains  letters  which  passed  between  Thom- 
son and  his  father,  that  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  both.  Thomson  had  no  means 
of  livelihood  except  the  pittances  which  his 
father,  the  minister  of  Dailly,  could  afford  to 
give  him  from  the  scanty  stipend  of  £105  a 
vear ;  and  afler  doing  all  this,  the  minister 
lived  respectably,  and  entertained  his  neigh- 
bours :  and  after  educating  his  family,  and 
seeing  them  established  in  life,  he  died  with- 
out a  farthing  of  debt.  "  The  thing,"  says 
Mr.  Innes,  "  is  still  so  common  in  the  manses 
of  Scotland,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
praise  the  virtuous  economy,  the  rigid  self- 
denial,  that  it  requires  to  live  like  gentle 
folks,  and  educate  a  family  on  £105  a-year," 
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Thomson,  preparing  to  come  to  the  bar, 
does  so  in  this  spirit : — 

**  If,  for  a  few  yean  at  first,  I  shcrald  be  tmable 
to  support  myself  completely,  I  hope  a  moderate 
additioDftl  assistaoce  would  be  BolBcieDt.  Except 
in  the  article  of  dress,  no  extraordinary  expense 
is  necessary,  as  there  is  no  rank  to  support ;  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  starve  a  man  who  can 
live  on  bread  and  milk." 

The  minister  asks  him  kindly, — 

"How  are  ye  provided  for  victoabf  Have  ye 
obthes  enow?  Have  ye  good  fire?  Do  yon 
take  care  to  change  yonr  shoes  when  they  are 
wet?  Your  finances  will,  I  think,  from  your  ac- 
count of  unavoidable  expenses,  need  some  supply. 
Acquaint  me  freely.  You  know  mv  williogness. 
M^  stock  is  not  vet  exhausted.  I  nave  sent  ten 
guineas.  Though  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
yon,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  state  of  what  you 
oall  the  national  debt ;  chiefly  that  I  may  be  able 
to  conjecture  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year.  I  can  suppose  that  your  money 
afiairs  make  you  uneasy ;  but  I  hope  to  relieve 
you  from  all  this  distress,  and  I  hope  we  shall  all 
be  so  wise  as  to  use  every  wise  and  prudent  pre- 
caution of  avoiding  what  may  be  avoided." 

The  stately  Cranston  interests  himself 
largely  in  Thomson's  domestic  concerns. 
Lord  CJockbum's  portrait  of  Cranston  is  not 
flattering;  it  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
stilted  and  artificial  personage,  whose  blood 
was  torpid,  and  heart  cold  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary infirmities  of  humanity.  If  such  was 
his  character  (which  we  do  not  admit)  in 
his  later  life,  the  few  letters  of  his  early 
days  that  we  possess,  which  are  printed  in 
this  Biography  of  Thomson,  have  a  pleasant 
f^reshness  about  them.  A  joyous  letter  to 
Thomson  thus  concludes : — 

**  Erskine  is  engaged,  but  I  have  seen  him  and 
Olerk,  and  they  send  you  thehr  love.  Mrs.  May 
has  hired  a  lass  for  you, — a  decent  sober  woman, 
and  an  excellent  cook.  She  was  last  with  Mr. 
Cleghom,  the  coachmaker,  and  had  been  sixteen 
years  in  the  family.  Wages  £5  per  annum,  and 
£1,  lOs.  for  tea.  She  is  very  anxious  that  there 
should  be  a  girl  in  the  house,  not  to  assist  her, 
Ibr  she  thinks  hersdf  up  to  all  the  work,  but  be- 
oaose  it  is  dangerous  to  live  in  a  house  alone  with 
you  young  men!  Eight  strikes.  Yours  fbr 
ever,  G.  0." 

Cranston's  ciroumstances  are  described  by 
himself  as  by  no  means  flourishing.  In  a 
letter  to  Thomson  of  5th  of  June  1789,  he 
says : — 

"  You  are  now  enjoymg  in  perfection  the  otium 
cum  dignitatCy — otium,  walking,  fishing,  lounging, 
chattering,  love  making,  eating  and  sleeping, — 
cum  dignttate,  with  a  master  of  arts  cap !  What 
a  happy  nmn  we  you ;  what  would  I  give  to  ex- 


ohaoge  sftntlons.  ....  When  we  parteil, 
you,  uke  myself,  had  formed  no  resdlutioBs  about 
your  future  sdiemes  in  lifb ;  indeed  every  profbt^ 
sion  is,  to  us  poor  men,  beset  with  so  manv  and 
80  insurmountable  difficulties,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine.  As  for  myself,  I  believe 
I  shall  never  come  to  a  resolution ;  but  as  you 
are  conQned  within  narrower  bounds  than  me,  (I 
mean  there  are  fewer  lines  which  you  can  have  in 
view,)  therefore  it  will  be  ttmre  easy  for  you  to 
make  a  dioice." 

SeGrej  was  the  son  of  a  Deputy-Clerk  of 
Session,  and  had  the  advantage  of  Thomson 
in  an  Edinburgh  connexion  and  an  Edinburgh 
home*  Yet  at  the  time  he  married  he  had 
only  an  income  of  £100,  derived  from  busi- 
ness obtained  through  his  father,  and  all  of 
which,  as  he  pathetically  states  in  one  of  his 
letters,  would  have  disappeared  if  ote  or 
two  persons  had  died,  or  gone  mad,  or  if  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  them  by  his 
frivolity,  or  a  difierenoe  of  opinion.  In  1794, 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  bro- 
ther:— 

'*  I  will  tell  yoa  truly  that  my  prospects  of  suc- 
cess are  not  very  flattering.  I  have  been  con- 
sidering very  seriously,  since  I  came  last  here,  the 
probability  of  my  success  at  the  bar,  and  have 
but  little  comfort  at  my  prospect ;  fbr  aU  the  em- 
ployment I  have  has  comeentirdy  fW>m  my  fkthtt, 
or  those  with  whom  I  am  otherwise  connected.'^ 
He  dreams  of  some  other  occupation  where  he 
might  have  some  prospect  of  employ  ment  Being 
**  determined,''  he  says,  "  that  I  will  not  linger 
away  the  years  of  my  youth  and  activity  in  an 
unprofitable  and  hopel^  hanging  on  about  our 
Courts  as  I  see  not  a  few  doing  every  day." 

He  adds  with  great  truth,  as  many  who 
have  come  after  him  can  sadly  testify,  who 
have  paced  the  weary  boards  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  waiting  for  that  employment 
which  never  came, — "  Besides  the  waste  of 
that  time  which  can  never  be  replaced,  the 
mind  becomes  at  once  humiliated  and  en- 
feebled in  sudi  a  situation,  and  loses  all  that 
enei^y  which  alone  can  lead  it  to  enterprise 
and  success.*'  Yet  there  is  a  delightful 
buoyancy  in  Jeffrey's  heart,  marrying,  as  he 
did,  on  his  £100  a-year. 

"  life  went  a-maying, 
With  nature,  hope,  and  poesy. 
When  he  was  young." 

"  You  would  not  marry,"  he  says  to  his 
brother,  ^  in  this  situation,  and  neither  would 
I,  if  I  saw  any  likelihood  of  its  growing  bet- 
ter before  I  was  too  old  to  marry  at  all,  or 
did  not  feel  the  desolation  of  being  in  soli- 
tude or  something  worse  than  any  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  poverty.  Besides,  we  trust 
to  providence,  and  have  hope  of  dying  before 
we  get  into  prison." 
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Certainl  J  ideas  have  altered  much  since 
Jef&ej'a  day,— perhaps  not  to  the  increase 
of  happiness.  Tnere  was  one  virtue  in  the 
public  opinion  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  it 
allowed  a  professional  man,  having  the  80» 
cial  status  of  an  advocate,  to  marry  upon  an 
income  so  limited,  and  to  preserve  his  posi- 
tion and  his  independence,  though  he  took 
himself  and  his  wife  to  the  airy  altitude  of  a 
third  story,  and  furnished  his  rooms  for  £40. 
.  Of  Cockbum's  own  pecuniary  circum- 
stances we  are  told  notning  in  any  of  the 
publications  which  bear  his  name.  That  he 
was  exempt  from  the  miserable  pinching 
which  gave  many  an  uneasy  hour  to  Thom- 
son and  Jeffrey,  and,  indeed,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion that  may  be  considered  affluent,  may 
be  well  believed,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  father  was  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
C^urt  of  Exchequer.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
disadvantage  according  to  Thurlow's  view ; 
but  if  there  was  any  delay  in  the  attainment 
by  Cockbum  of  independence,  it  cannot  be 
easily  traced  to  this  source.  It  indicates 
great  modesty  to  find  so  little  about  him- 
self, in  works  which  speak  so  much  about 
others.  His  powers  in  the  field  of  literature 
were  only  exhibited  to  the  public  as  his 
career  was  about  to  close.  To  the  general 
world  he  was  known  as  the  successful  advo- 
cate, and  the  fiunous  Whig  politician,  who 
in  evil  times  had  fought  &e  battle  of  free- 
dom imawed  by  opposition,  unseduoed  by 
the  ties  of  relationship  or  the  temptations 
<i£  office.  As  an  advocate  he  never  had  his 
^ual  at  the  Scotch  bar  in  addressing  juries. 
Though  he  lived  in  daily  competition  with 
Clerk  and  Cranston,  and  Moncreiff,  and  Jef- 
frey, there  was  not  one  of  them  all  who 
united  in  himself  the  same  forensic  power. 
He  was  a  man  of  note  even  among  the  Ana- 
kim.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  we  natural 
qualities  of  the  man,  apart  from  anything 

nuired  by  study  or  experience,  lie  had 
omely, — ^apparently  imstudied  mode  of 
expression ;  he  delivered  himself  in  a  tone 
so  modulated,  as  to  appear  to  jurymen  not 
to  use  the  trained  oratory  of  a  hired  advo- 
cate intent  to  lead  them  to  his  own  conclusion 
irrespective  of  the  truth,  but  to  state  the 
consci^itioua  suggestions  of  a  man  like  them- 
selves, who  put  the  case  in  a  way  so  simple 
tfiat  tliey  could  not  misunderstand  it,  or 
avoid  yielding  their  conviction  to  the  speak- 
er. He  knew  intimately  the  Scottish  char- 
acter. He  identified  himself  with  the  feel- 
legs  and  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  He  was 
never  hurri^  by  the  ambition  of  eloquence, 
into  soaring  above  their  heads,  and  yet  his 
homely  and  apparently  artless  bat  artful 
touches,  had  all  the  effect  of  the  most  bril. 
liant  and  successful  oratory.    Some  of  his 


efibrts  as  an  advooate  read  taoaely  \m  the 
recollection  of  the  impression  they  created 
at  the  time ;  not  from  any  poverty  of  thought 
or  deficiency  of  vigour  in  expression, — but, 
because  along  with  those,  he  possessed  the 
power  of  a  great  actor,  who  could  transpose 
his  whole  soul  into  the  scene,  and  by  a  look 
or  a  change  of  tone,  deepen  the  impression 
of  his  declamaticm  or  his  ai^umeat. 

When  all  this  is  admitted  in  reference  to 
Cockbum,  we  have  admitted  all  whidi  can 
be  considered  remarkable  in  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  lawyer.  Unfortunately  he  was  in- 
fected with  that  same  indolent  and  careless 
love  of  enjoyment  by  which  Thomson  threw 
away  his  powers,  and  which  in  the  fsase  of 
Cockburn  left  him  at  no  high  place  as  a 
lawyer  either  at  the  bar  ix  on  the  bench. 
While  his  employment  was  extensive  and 
varied  in  all  matters  of  &ot  requiring  to  be 
determined  by  a  jury,  it  was  otherwise  in 
reference  to  questions  which  involved  mere- 
ly points  of  law  to  be  argued  before  the 
courts.  In  such  practice  he  was  surpassed 
by  men  far  his  inferiors  in  natural  talent, 
but  who  had  the  industry  to  acquire  that 
professional  knowledge  of  the  law  whidi 
Cockbum  never  did.  The  drudgery  was 
too  much  for  one  who  gave  up  study  when 
he  entered  life.  This  was  a  great  misfor* 
tune  on  his  own  account,  and  oa  that  of 
suitors.  Had  he  resigned  the  habits  of 
indolent  indulgence,  consequent  upon  the 
keen  enjoyment  of  external  nature,  he  might 
have  taken  as  high  a  place  in  forensic  l^al 
discussion  with  judges  as  with  juries.  Logic, 
dear  and  connected ;  expression  homely  but 
nervous  and  emphatic,  would  have  rendered 
a  legal  argument  in  his  hands  a  formidable 
weapon.  He  was  contented,  however,  with 
his  enjoyment,  for  which  be  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  nK>derate  employment  and 
modified  fame.  The  same  defect  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  bench,  and  if  possible  be- 
came int^isified  there.  Not  urged  on  by 
the  i^ur  of  opposition,  and  the  anxieties  of 
clients,  his  duty  seemed  rather  a  playthii^ 
than  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  law, 
the  parties,  the  counsel,  the  agents,  the  mis* 
erable  litigants,  were  puppete  in  a  raree^ 
show,  out  of  whi(^  might  be  got  the  amuse* 
ment  of  a  smile.  The  great  ol]ject  of  his 
horror  was  a  lengthv  bore.  He  set  an  ex^ 
ample  of  a  virtue  which  he  wished  oth^s  to 
practise,  in  being  short  in  his  orations.  He 
must  have  studied  Taoitus,  and  avoided 
Alison.  At  all  events,  there  was  no  in* 
fiiction  so  painful  to  his  temper  or  his 
patience,  as  the  oratory  of  an  over-zealous 
and  loquacious  counsel.  Thus  it  happened, 
that  cases  being  impatiently  heard,  were  im- 
perfectly understood.    The  judgments  that 
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he  delivered  were  unsatisfactory  and  fre- 
quently reversed ;  and  men  forgot  in  the 
imperfections  of  the  judge  many  of  the  in- 
valuable qualities  that  endeared  him  as  a 
man. 

He  complains  in  his  Memorials,  that  in 
the  old  rough  days  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  ^raxfield  and  Eskgrove,  and 
that  race  of  judges  were  on  the  Bench,  that 
there  were  no  published  reports  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges.  The  Court  was  a  mob  ; 
their  deliberations  a  wrangle  ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision  depended  upon  the  whim  or 
the  caprice  of  the  moment.  Opinions,  so 
formed  and  so  delivered,  would  not  have 
been  of  much  service  to  posterity,  and  we 
cannot  mourn  for  them  as  for  the  Decades 
of  Livy.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bell  was,  however,  desirous  of  per- 
petuating what  wisdom  there  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  Bench ;  and  he  commenced 
to  publish  a  set  of  reports  on  the  principle 
of  giving  the  judicial  dicta  in  detail.  The 
proposal  was  revolutionary  and  Jacobuiical, 
and  received  with  alarm  by  the  Bench. 
The  reporter  "  was  actually  called  into  the 
Robing  Room  and  admonished  to  beware." 
Eskgrove's  objection  was — "  The  fellow  taks 
doon  ma  very  words" — a  great  injury  to 
his  Lordship  certainly.  Time  wore  on,  and 
a  new  spirit  has  animated  the  scene.  Year 
after  year  there  appear  bulky  tomes  from 
London,  New  York,  and  Edinburgh,  contain- 
ing more  printed  matter  than  was  sufficient 
previously  for  centuries  of  legislation,  in 
which,  in  the  smallest  possible  type,  the  bit 
of  gold  is  beaten  so  very  fine  that  some- 
times it  becomes  invisible.  Of  course  the 
only  escape  from  this  ponderous  mass  is 
that  of  passing  it  by.  Except  the  unhappy 
reporters,  there  was  never  yet  a  human  crea- 
ture who  travelled  it  through.  A  slave, 
convicted  of  murder,  was  offered  the  alter- 
native of  either  reading  from  beginning  to 
end  Guiociardini's  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Italy,  or  the  galleys.  He  stood  in  suspense 
only  for  a  moment — ^he  took  the  latter. 
An  alternative  equally  frightful  might  have 
been  put  to  him  had  the  modem  publication 
of  legal  reports  been  at  the  time  in  existence. 
It  is  not  merely  the  length,  but  the  number 
and  variety  of  judicial  opinions — ^the  result 
pf  the  crudest  as  of  the  maturest  thought, — 
which  unsettle  the  law  and  imperil  every 
decision  when  it  afterwards  comes  to  be  re- 
viewed. By  express  act  of  the  American 
Congress,  every  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  United  States  must  be  pro- 
nounced in  writing,  and  cannot  be  delivered 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  case  was 
debated  by  counsel, — an  admirable  regula- 
tion, caloulated  to  bring  out  the  merits  of 


every  question,  and  to  put  a  bridle  upon  the 
rapidity  of  extemporaneous  judgment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  English, 
American,  and  Scottish  judicial  opinions, 
(for  all  are  quoted  daily,)  those  of  Cockbum 
are  remarkable  for  one  peculiarity.  They 
are  always  short,  pointed,  and  intelligible. 
If  their  brevity  is  sometimes  unsatisfactory, 
as  indicating  imperfect  attention  to  the  case, 
yet,  when  ne  did  enter  into  details,  they 
never  encumbered  the  lucidity  of  his  expres- 
sion. In  matters  of  fact  he  was  almost 
always,  and  in  questions  of  law,  he  was 
sometimes  right.  Even  when  he  erred,  he 
is  deserving  of  perusal  from  the  faculty  he 
possessed  of  placing  before  the  mind  some 
striking  view  or  illustration,  which  threw 
an  illumination  upon  all  around,  and  either 
pointed  the  way  to  conviction,  or  served  as 
the  means  for  discovering  the  fallacy.  No 
one  can  appreciate  the  merit  of  sudi  an 
opinion  so  much  as  the  miserable  beings 
who,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  have 
to  pore  over  numberless  authorities  for  the 
morning's  debate,  and  who, — ^wandering  up 
and  down  through  long  opinions  that,  like 
the  passages  in  some  ancient  tenement  ex- 
haust the  victim  by  their  endless  maze, — at 
last,  when  driven  nearly  to  insanity  or  de- 
spair, find  a  haven  of  rest  in  the  short  and 
clear  statement  in  Cockbum's  opinion.  It 
was  this  simplicity  of  diction  and  clearness 
of  style,  this  intelligibility  of  stiatement,  in 
itself  a  power,  which  rendered  his  judgment, 
if  reversed  by  the  Inner  Courts  in  Scotland, 
a  most  formidable  thii^  to  struggle  with  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  utterly  untechni- 
cal  character  of  his  mind  made  his  judg- 
ments read  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  lawyer 
with  a  force  not  due  to  their  intrinsic  merits; 
and  hence  it  happened  that  decrees  which 
had  been  reversed  by  his  brethren  in  Scot- 
land, were  returned  to  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  mainly  in  consequence  of  his 
argument.  On  the  bench  his  demeanour 
was  always  conciliatory  and  forbearing,  and 
only  a  harmless  jest  indicated  the  misery  he 
suffered  when  subjected  to  the  peine  forte  et 
dure,  of  interminable  loquacity. 

In  the  number  for  August  last  of  the 
English  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review^ 
there  appeared  an  article  which  has  been 
publicly  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham,  and 
whidi  bears  undeniable  traces  of  that  fine 
Roman  hand.  In  a  previous  number  of  the 
same  Magazine,  which  has  not  Lord  Cock- 
bum  for  his  text,  but  Lord  Brougham  him- 
self there  are  several  characteristic  notes 
written  by  a  hand  different  from  that  which 
produced  the  text,  and  whose  labours  are 
in  a  different  style.  The  text  sometimes 
censures  and  hints  a  firalt, — the  notes  never; 
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Mid  in  the  latter  there  is  found  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aspirations 
of  Lord  Brougham,  and  minute  information 
in  regard  to  his  family  history.  One  of  the 
notes  is  deserving  of  notice,  from  whose 
hand  soever  it  came : — 

'•  Fully  appreciatiDy,"  says  the  writer,  "  as  we 
do  Uie  pubuo  and  pnvate  virtnes  of  Lord  Oock- 
bom,  we  could  never  erase  from  our  own  mind  the 
impression  that  there  ran  a  deep  vein  of  selfishness 
through  his  nature,  which  he  had  profitably  worked 
throughout  a  long  life,  and  had  not  quite  exhaust- 
ed down  to  the  day  of  his  decease.  He  started  in 
life  as  a  Tory,  but  was  soon  drawn  within  the 
^Hurkling  circle  of  young  Whigs,  who,  as  we  haTe 
seen,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
gaye  their  impress  to  the  bar  of  Scotland."— Xav^ 
Jlagazine,  Vol  52,  p.  15. 

Upon  what  this  is  founded  the  ancmymous 
ant^r  has  not  told,  as  he  was  bound  to  tell 
the  public.  There  must  be  some  obliquity 
of  moral  vision  in  a  writer  who  could  see  in 
Lord  Cockbum's  nature  the  opposite  of 
what  it  was,  and  who  could  deduce  from  his 
career  a  conclusion  which  none  others  have 
arrived  at.  We  admit  that  he  was  indolent, 
and  indolence  is  oflen  the  parent  of  selfish- 
ness ;  but  that  Cockbum  was  sordidly  selfish 
for  the  promotion  of  any  interests  of  his,  is 
a  statement  that  could  only  have  been  made 
by  one  who  had  not  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  force  of  his  own  language.  Had  he 
worked  his  "  selfishness  "  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, what  promotion  at  the  bar  of  Scotland 
with  such  influence  as  his,  would  have  been 
denied  him !  The  relative  of  Henry  Dun- 
das  had  only  to  ask  and  it  would  be  given 
him.  •  But  casting  upon  one  side  the  honours 
and  deli^itful  sense  of  independence  of  a 
oomfi>rtable  position,  he  walked  on  in  goiq 
nndeviating  course  ofpolitical  consistency, 
fiuthfui  to  the  last.  He  bore  with  patience 
the  scowls  of  political  opponents,  the  es- 
trangement of  friends,  and  won  his  way 
&irly  to  honour.  He  was  not  a  specimen 
of  the  patriotism  that  is  the  result  of  calcu- 
lation of  profit  and  loss, — ^for  it  was  a  losing 
game  from  the  beginning.  His  patriotism 
was  something  more  than  the  mere  efiusion 
of  swelling  words.  It  is  luurd  that  having 
fought  manfully,  and  borne,  through  those 
long  thirty  years,  the  icy  chill  of  exclusion 
from  the  honours  of  public  life  so  plentifully 
showered  upon  meaner  men,  he  should  in 
Ma  grave  be  refused  simple  justice.  How 
he  worked  the  vein  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  telL  He  was  made  a  Judge  because  it 
was  his  due,  and  because  no  a<rrocate  of  his 
time  could  prefer  a  daim  equal  to  his. 
Lord  Brougam  says  that  Mr.  Hurrapr  waived 
in  18d0  hia  own  pretensions  in  mvour  of 


Cockburn,  for  the  office  of  Solioitor-General ; 
a  statement  that  must  be  novel  to  that  re- 
spected Judge,  and  who,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  never  had  any  appetite  for  place,  though 
he  once  discusses  with  Homer  me  propriety 
of  his  taking  a  Sheri£&hip. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  course  of 
conduct  of  a  man  whose  judgment  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  inconstancy  of  his  irritable 
temper.  Yet  no  one  can  mistake  the  spirit 
which  dictated  such  remarks  as  these :  — 

'*  Lord  Oockbum's  very  indifferent  life  of  Lord 
Jeffi*ey  had  given  him  but  a  moderate  rank 
among  biographers ;  not  that  there  was  more  to 
be  uiged  against  it  than  the  want  of  judgment ; 
the  politicfd  —  that  is,  the  party  —  prejudice  un- 
der which  the  book  was  written,  formed  another 
ground  of  complaint;  and  the  same  objection 
may  certainly  be  taken  to  the  work  before  us. 
Our  office  keeps  us  from  weighing  all  the  defects 
or  merits  of  the  work,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  legal  subjects ;  and  we  therefore  shall  not 
stop  to  remark  upon  the  favour  with  which  it 
has  been  received  by  the  public,  and  which  it 
owes  chiefly  to  the  insatiable  desire  of  readers  to 
see  a  page  filled  with  proper  names ;  a  desire  so 
strong  with  some,  that  we  have  known  a  person 
of  gr^  learning  and  eminence  declare,  he  could 
read  the  '  Oourt  Guide '  with  more  interest  than 
many  of  the  books  which  are  pulnished."  (Iaw 
Mag.,  vol  55,  p.  233.) 

Lord  Brougham's  name  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Memorials  of  Cockbum,  We 
have  three  specific  anecdotes,  which,  if  they 
do  not  exhibit  their  subject  in  the  most 
heroic  light,  are  characteristic,  and  were 
told  by  Cockbum  with  the  utmost  good 
nature.  They  have  not  however  been  to 
the  taste  of  his  surviving  "  friend." 

One  of  them  occurs  in  reference  to  the 
best  sketch  that  Cockbum  ever  drew  — 
that  of  Lord  Eskgrove,  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  personages  who  ever  sat  even 
upon  the  Scottish  bench  — 

<<  Brougham  tormented  him,  and  sat  on  his 
skirts,  wherever  he  went,  for  above  a  year.  The 
Justice  liked  passive  counsel,  who  let  him  daw- 
dle on  with  culmrits  and  juries  in  his  own  way  ; 
and  c(msequenUy  he  hated  the  talent,  the  elo* 
quence,  the  energy,  and  all  the  discomposing 
qualities  of  Brougham.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  a 
Court  day  was  to  be  blessed  by  his  absence,  and 
the  poor  Justice  was  delighting  himself  with  the 
pospect  of  being  allowed  to  deal  with  things  as 
he  chose ;  when  lo  1  his  enemy  appeared  —  tall, 
cod,  and  resolute.  '  I  declare,'  said  the  Justice, 
<  that  man  Broom,  or  Broug-bam,  is  the  torment 
of  m^  life.'  His  revenge,  as  usual,  consisted  io 
sneering  at  Brougham's  eloquence,  by  calling  it 
or  him,  the  Harangue.  *  Well,  gentlemen,  what 
did  the  Harangue  say  next  ?  Why,  it  said  this' 
(misstating  it);  *but  here,  gentle-men,  tl^ 
Harangue  was  most  plamly  wrongg,  and  not 
inteUi^btll'" 
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Tha  remsiQing  aoeedoto  told  of  the 
Harangue  exhibits  not  his  brusquerie,  but  a 
modesty  offensive  to  his  feelings.  His  ad* 
Biirera  in  Edinbui^h  gave  him  a  pubUo 
dinner  in  1825,  at  whioh  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Cockbum. 

**  When  the  waiters  were  clearing  the  tables, 
and  the  talking-time  was  approaching,  Brougham 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  most  alarming 
moment  ol  life  was,  when  the  speaker,  after  set- 
tling himself  into  his  chair  for  an  important 
debate,  paused  for  an  instant  before  calling  up 
tjbe  mover ;  bat  that  he  woald  rather  endore  that 
a  hundred  times,  than  rise  and  address  the 
aodienoe  before  him,  which,  he  said,  was  the 
largest  he  had  ever  ^ken  to  under  a  roof.  If 
this  was  the  feeling  of  that  practised  orator,  I 
iibed  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  felt  very 
uneasy.  However,  it  was,  on  the  whole,a8QO- 
cessfui  and  impressive  meeting.'' 

This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  orator  who  had 
braved  senates  and  bridled  kings.  Aocor- 
<^^"gV»  ^®  pronounces  this  story  "  of  Mr. 
Brougham "  to  be  entirely  fency ;  and  he 
mentions  that  Mr.  Brougham  ^'  a  few  days 
after  the  dinner  had  addressed  (gallery  in- 
cluded) above  700;  a  few  weeiks  before, 
above  600,  and  on  22d  June  1820,  above 
TOO;"  and  on  none  of  these  three  occasions 
was  he  afraid.  It  is  "  ridiculous  "  to  sup- 
pose that  the  difference  of  100  could  make 
the  Edinburgh  audience  so  much  more  for- 
midable. It  was  not  the  number  at  which 
Lord  Brougham  was  alarmed ;  it  was  "  at 
speaking  about  nothing,  speaking  for  mere 
speaking's  sake,  a  horror  of  the  epededelQjbio 
oratory  which  made  Mr.  Fox  all  his  life 
incapable  of  uttering  three  sentences  at  an 
after-dinner  discussion,"  It  may  be  so; 
Cockbum,  at  least,  candidly  confesses  that 
he  was  labouring  under  a  nervous  quivering, 
and  he  is  scarcely  to  be  condemned  as  an 
incorrect  historian,  if,  without  explanation, 
he  attributed  to  the  same  cause  tne  terror 
of  his  friend. 

In  the  same  style  the  rest  of  Lord 
Brougham's  article  proceeds.  The  memo- 
rials are  filled  with  '^  exaggerations."  The 
author  is  a  "dealer  in  anecdotes,"  and 
"  colours  his  feots,"  and  from  "  party  pre- 
judice "  and  "  love  of  recounting  anecdotes," 
his  statements  are  incorrect  He  is  guilty 
of  bad  taste,  and  has  repeated  as  sober 
truth  what  he  at  first  coined  for  merriment, 
and  what  repeated  narration  ultimately  con- 
vinced himself  to  be  real.  At  every  ten 
lines,  the  words  '^  colouring  and  exaggera- 
tion "  are  charged,  as  if  the  garrulity  of  age 
had  80  thoroughly  overtaken  the  writer  as 
to  leave  him  in  his  passion  only  one  idea. 
Cockburn's  sketches  are  caricatures,  and 
where  not  satirical  are  malignant;  and  pagea 


are  filled  widi  alleged  iBaoenraoiea,  such  as, 
t^t  Prmoipal  Robertson  did  not  speak 
national  Scotch,  as  Ck>ckburn  affirms,  which 
Brougham  denies  **  except  in  the  pronuncu- 
ationJ'  But  who  is  this  Daniel  come  to 
judgment  ?  As  the  Spectator  says,  —  "  No 
man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  a  habitual 
humour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour, 
by  any  who  do  not  wait  on  him'  for  bread." 
A  severe  censure  is  pronounced  upon  the 

Sractioe  exemplified  by  Cockbum  and  by 
foore,  of  leaving  their  Diaries  behind  them, 
and  making  statements  of  fact  in  reference 
to  personal  character,  the  responsibility  of 
which  they  throw  upon  their  executors.  Is  it 
not  equally  reprehensible  to  find  a  man 
shielding  himself  under  the  anonymous, 
making  the  bold  statements  and  giving  the 
rude  contradictions  which  disfigure  Lord 
Brougham's  review?  Lord  Braxfield,  it 
seems,  was  a  wise  and  humane  judge 
"as  every  one  knowa"  Cockbum  is  ia 
error  as  to  him,  and  as  to  Henry  Erskine, 
and  Hermand,  and  Principal  Robertson,  and 
as  to  what  took  place  at  the  trials  for 
sedition ;  and  he  colours,  exa^erates,  and 
misrepresents,  **as  every  one  knows,"  or, 
"  as  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh."  And 
this  unkind  stab  is  given  on  such  vague  as- 
sertion, to  an  old  friend's  memory,  and 
whi^  is  still  dearer  to  the  worid  —  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  involved  in  these  old 
tnals. 

Brougham  was  one  of  Lord  Cockburn's 
contemporaries;  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer; 
a  Whig  politician ;  and  so  far  as  his  in- 
constant nature  would  allow  him,  the  friend 
of  the  band  of  lawyers  who  gave  an  impraas 
to  the  time.  It  is  curious,  however,  tc^trace 
the  oonsistency  of  nature  between  youth  and 
age.  In  the  lives  and  letters  of  Cranston, 
of  Jeffirey,  of  Homer,  of  Mackintosh,  of 
Sydney  Smith,  there  will  be  found  a  hearty, 
warm,  and  joyous  outpouring  of  afieotion 
to  one  another.  Not  one  kindly  word,  how- 
ever, is  ever  said  by  one  of  them  of  Brougham. 
He  first  promises  Jeffrey  his  support;  he 
then  becomes  restive,  and  retracts;  and  again, 
afi»r  being  soothed,  he  returns  to  duty. 
{Bomer'a  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  186.)  He  quarr«l» 
with  Homer  and  rechices  that  gentlest  of 
mankind  to  despair,  because,  being  ignorant 
of  any  reason  for  a  quarrel.  Homer  can  do 
nothing  towards  a  reconciliation.  {Hamm^s 
Li/a,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)  At  last  the  fit  passes 
oS,  and  afber  several  years  of  cold  es^tinge- 
ment,  he  relents  and  admits  to  his  old  fami- 
liarity  a  man  who  had,  perhaps,  only  ofiended 
his  vanity.  In  short.  Brougham  appears  to 
have  been  an  erratic  comet  that  scared  them 
all  —  at  onoe  an  object  of  alarm  and  admira- 
tion; and  so  through  life  he  has  been  cfaarao 
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terized  by  the  same  unaocountable  levity, 
vaoillatioD,  aod  inooherence,  which  has  ren- 
dered him  the  sport  of  every  petty  passion 
of  the  hour. 

No  one  would  wish  to  speak  otherwise 
than  kindly  of  a  man  who,  at  least  for 
twenty-two  years,  has  tasted  few  of  the 
glories  and  all  the  disappointments  of  am- 
bition. Yet  one  who  throsts  himself  upon 
the  public  attention  in  the  spirit  of  a 
gladiatcH*,  to  fight  at  his  own  hand,  and  bear 
down  opposition  with  the  dictatorial  tone  of 
a  conqueror,  cannot  complain,  if,  while  as- 
sailing others,  he  is  himself  judged.  When 
Lord  Brougham  attacks  his  friend  for  being 
a  relator  of  anecdotes,  why  does  he  forget 
the  bulky  tomes  which  bear  his  own  name, 
and  which  profess  to  give  sketches,  anecdotes, 
and  portraits  of  the  small  and  great  of  all 
lands  and  times  1  The  difference  between 
the  two  writers  is,  that  the  one  confines 
himself  to  memoirs  of  persons  that  he  knew, 
and  writes  in  a  style  bright  with  immor- 
tality;  while  the  other  £vours  mankind 
with  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  persons  of 
all  countries,  all  professions,  all  creeds,  some 
of  whom  he  knew,  and  some  of  whom  he 
did  not,  in  a  style  often  energetic  and 
eloquent,  but  always  loose,  disjointed,  and 
difms^  He  belongs  to  the  school  which 
seeks  effect  from  exaggeration  or  sup- 
pressioQ,  and  which,  though  sometimes  pro- 
ducing powerful  passages,  more  frequently 
evaporates  in  fustian  and  rant  While 
many  of  his  figures  want  the  freshness  and 
vigour  ofsketdies  from  the  Hfe,  they  are  des- 
titute of  the  fini^  of  historical  portraiture. 
And,  amid  all,  there  is  ever  mingling  the 
predominant  vanity  of  the  author,  whose 
services  to  mankind,  if  not  at  all  times 
directly  insisted  on,  are  ingeniously  enfbrced 
by  repeated  notices  of  the  most  perfect  type 
of  character — a  lawyer  and  a  rhetorician. 
To  be  perfect,  however,  there  must  be  the 
combination,  in  that  exact  measure  which 
fills  the  outline  with  the  figure  of  the  retired 
stetesoian.  The  lawyer  is  insuffident  if  he 
be  destitute  of  that  noble  rhetoric  which 
enabled  Henry  Brougham  to  ascend  without 
effi>rt  from  the  professional  pleading  to 
ecHnmand  the  attention  and  applause  of 
listening  senates :  tiie  mere  orator,  again,  is 
wanting  if  he  possess  not  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  the  practised  aptitude  for 
boatnese  whk^  the  contests  of  Nisi  Prius 
always  give.  His  opinion,  too,  of  his  own 
style,  varies  from  that  commonly  received, 
and  the  light  of  Burke's  genius  pales  before 
the  brighter  sun  of  his  biographer.  "  The 
kinds  of  composition  are  various,  and  Burke 
excela  in  them  all,  witii  the  exception  of 
two,  the  vmy  kigkeMt^  giwn  to  fno,  and  when 
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given,  almost  always   possessed   alone  — 
fierce,  nervous,  overwhelming  declamation, 
and  close,  rapid  argument."  *    We  are  to 
find  examples  of  this  in  the  collected  works 
of  the  great  orator.    We  have  sometimes 
an    opportunity    of    comparison    between 
Cockbum  and  his  reviewer  as  to  their  rela- 
tive skill  in  portrait  painting.    They  differ 
very  widely  in  the  impression  which  they 
leave.      Individuality,  in  the  sketdies   of 
Brougham,  is  lost.     We  are  looking  upon 
costume  figures  where  a  blank  is  left  for 
the  face,  —  the  personal  identity  eluding  the 
grasp  of  fancy.    Censure,  admiration,  and 
even  personal  qualifications  are  generalized, 
till  they  become  common ;    and  anecdotes 
intend^  to  illustrate  individual  character, 
are  not  the  best,  and  are  oflen  spoilt  by  the 
author's  eloquence  in  the  telling.     Every 
quality  of  Mirabeau  is  dwelt  upon  but  his 
oratory ;  diplomacy  is  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  sketch  of  Talleyrand;  the  life  of 
Frederick  the  Great  is  a  collection  of  the 
discreditable  anecdotes  of  his  private  life, — 
his  great  achievements  and  his  wonderful 
struggles  being  compressed  into  a  few  pas- 
sages of  depreciatory  narrative.    The  fierce 
outburst  introduced  in  the  life  of  Wilkes  as 
to  the  bad  demagogic  arts,  of  which  he  was 
not  guilty,  and  the  mean  practices  which  he 
is  admitted  not  to  have  followed,  published 
twenty    years    ago    by    way    of  abusing 
O'Connell,  and  whidi  now  read  so  oddly 
when  O'Connell,  and  Melbourne,  and   Al- 
thorp,  and  the  appropriation    clause    are 
things  of  history,  is  reproduced  in  the  new 
edition.     All  this  passionate  insinuation  will 
be   unintelligible    to    another    generation. 
Alas!   when  writers  compose  biographical 
sketches  according  to  their  passions,  what 
tortures  are  laid  up  for  tiie  future  historian ! 
If,  like  Cobbett,  Brou^iam  is  one  of  the 
most  copious  of  writers,  he  is  also  like  Cob- 
bett one  of  the  most  inconstant  that  ever 
abused  the  liberty  of  the  press.    In  his  old 
age  he  writes  the  recantation  of  a  thousand 
speeches.     His  fluctuating  praise  or  blame 
of  individuals  or  of  parties,  his  defence  or 
abuse  of  principles  and  systems,  are  all  in- 
cidental  to  the   personal  feelings   of  the 
moment.    For  the  doctrines  themselves,  the 
opinions,  the  measures  he  has  alternately 
advocatcyd  and  denounced,  his  pretensions  to 
ordinary  consistency  are  such  as  not  to  bear 
the  hazard  of  a  gratuitous  appearance  in 
Court.     He  upholds  the  horror^of  the  reign 
of  terror  in  Scotland  to-day,  as  if  he  were 
wholly  unconscious  of  ever  having  written 
anything  before. 


•  Brougham's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  232.    Ed.  18B5. 
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Lord  Cockbum's  Jdemorials  are  filled  with 
sketches  of  the  troubled  politics  of  the  Scot- 
tish reign  of  terror.  He  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject at  almost  every  page,  as  one  that  had 
much  occupied  his  mind;  and  truly  the 
world  has  never  had  such  a  striking  picture 
of  it.  Life  was  certainly  not  pleasant  in 
those  days,  when  not  merely  freedom  of 
speech,  but  almost  freedom  of  thought  was 
a  crime.  There  have  been  three  periods  in 
Scottish  history  more  peculiarly  unfortunate ; 
and  to  have  lived  in  them  must  have  been  a 
trial, —  times  like  those  under  which  the 
Italians  are  now  living,  when  at  every  step, 
the  air  is  tainted  with  the  trail  of  a  police 
sny.  Over  the  fair  fields  of  the  Lombardo- 
V  enetian  kingdom,  men  of  foreign  language 
and  of  foreign  mien  bear  down  a  sensitive 
race,  proud  of  their  traditions  and  their  his- 
tory. The  materialities  of  life,  though  pos- 
sessed in  anple  abundanoe,  are  no  oompen* 
sation  for  the  want  of  Aat  which  gives  to 
life  its  charm.  So,  when  Baliol  surrendered 
the  independence  of  his  country  to  Edward, 
and  foreign  legicHis  spread  from  the  Solway 
to  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  calm  of  despiur 
settled  upon  a  prostrate  people,  Scotland  for 
a  time  felt  in  all  its  agony  the  miseries  of 
conquest.  So,  when  during  the  twenty- 
eight  sad' years  which  constituted  tiie  reign 
of  the  last  Stuarts,  all  that  was  great  and 
true-hearted  was  hunted  fi^om  valley  to 
mountain,  and  the  scaffolds  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  people  had 
another  taste  of  the  horrors  of  a  scientific 
despotism.  These  were  times  when  sus- 
pldon  became  proo^  and  when  law  was  op- 
pression. But  the  life  of  a  nation  outlives 
the  life  of  man,  and  in  its  circuit  compre- 
hends that  retributive  or  compensating 
award  which  is  denied  to  individuals.  The 
powerful  oppressor  is  often  followed  to  the 
grave  with  honour,  and  monuments  are  reared 
to  his  memory,  and  the  good  and  the  brave  are 
cast  upon  the  hill  side,  and  receive  justice 
only  from  history.  To  them  the  right  re- 
ward comes  too  late ;  but  a  nation  endures 
for  ages ;  it  creates  a  future  for  itself^  and 
colours  that  fiiture  with  its  own  character. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  religion. 
From  their  toml^  they  speak  a  lesson  of 
heroism  and  magnanimity  to  posterity ;  and 
the  Scotland  of  this  day  is  all  the  better  that 
they  lived  and  sufiered. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  rake  up  the 
smouldering  embers  of  ancient  controversies 
— Jgnes  tufipositos  eineri  doloso.  A  more 
agreeable  duty  would  it  have  been  to  have 
dwelt  upon  many  of  the  cheering  pictures  of 
old  manners  and  times,  and  of  modem  im- 
provement and  civilisation,  which  Cockbum's 
MemanaU  afford  us.    The  war  is  over  and 


its  memories  might  expire.  Lord  Oodibum 
might  have  been  indulged  in  the  retrospect 
of  sufieriogs  borne  and  of  tnumidis  achieved; 
but  his  ancient  friend  will  have  it  otherwise, 
and  he  probes  the  old  sore  so  that  its  rank- 
ling pains  leave  bo  rest  to  the  Bu£fiNrer.  He 
seems  to  have  a  horror  of  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  and  will  only  bathe  in  PhlegetJion. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  firesh  ideas.  The 
thii^  which  interested  the  youth  of  Code- 
bum  and  Brougham,  have  beeome  to  us 
wearisome  and  unprofitable.  -  The  old  party 
shibbole&s  have  lost  th^  s%nificance,  and 
the  fiftith  whidiionce  oou}d  remove  mountains, 
is,  in  the  breast  of  a  new  generation,  chilled 
and  dead.  A  feeble  reflection  of  that  ancient 
spirit  is  exhibited  by  Cockbum,  when  pro- 
fessing to  act  as  its  historian,  sad  by  his 
friend  when  subjecting  him  to  criticism. 

The  political  trials  of  179^^-^  constitute 
the  text  for  an  elaborate  commentary  and 
moral.  According  to  Lord  Cockbum,  the 
persons  then  condemned  were  guilty  of  no 
crime ;  and  assuming  them  to  be  guilty  of 
sedition,  of  which  they  were  aoctued,  the 
punishment  was  illegal.  Upon  both  these 
points  we  have  ^e  shock  of  a  point-blank 
contradiction;  as  we  have  also  upon  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  the  Judge  who  tried 
them. 

All  who  die  are  honoured  with  tears! 
The  friend  is  lamented  by  his  firiend,  the 
husband  by  his  wife,  the  father  by  Ids  diild- 
ren,  and  the  apostle  of  liberty  carries  witii 
him  the  regrets  of  mankind.  Even  Brta- 
field  has  now  a  coronach  of  wailing  over  his 
tomb.  He  was  not  a  cruel  magistrate,  who 
abused  power,  and  bent  the  laws  to  the  op- 
pression and  misery  of  the  land.  He  was 
not  a  bmtal  judge,  coarse  in  his  maniiers, 
inhuman  in  his  treatment  of  the  feeble ;  over- 
bearing and  insolent  to  serve  his  party  or  to 
gratify  his  passions ;  and  whom  no  scruples 
of  conscience  kept  back  an  instant  irom.  his 
object.  If  he  has  hitherto  received  a  pre- 
eminent renown  in  infitmy,  he  now  deserves 
a  more  lastinsone  in  our  gratitude  sad  com- 
miseration. The  world  has  hitherto  beai 
in  error.  His  name  ought  not  to  be  linked 
with  Lauderdale  and  Mackenzie.  He  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  which  Duncan 
Forbes  was  tke  ohie£  He  exhibits  to  man- 
kind the  splendid  spectacle  of  great  talents 
long  exercised  with  difficulties,  and  high 
principles  never  tainted  with  guilt.  Sudi  is 
the  sketch  by  this  new  historian  who  is  to 
blot  from  our  minds  the  fixed  traditions  and 
the  burning  memories  of  half  a  century. 

The  world  sometimes  admires  the  diivfti* 
rous  devotion  that  runs  counts  to  tiie  current 
of  history  and  the  prejudices  of  the  mass.  It 
may  arise  fri>m  moral  courage  and  real  con  vie- 
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tkm ;  more  fl^equently  fW)m  QuixoUsm  of  dis- 
poBition,  soured  by  disappointment  and  embit- 
tered by  personal  antipathy.  The  proud 
eagle  does  not  here  soar  m  his  own  meridian. 
He  enters  into  a  sphere  where  he  has  no 
superiority  over  others.  Of  the  merits  and 
character  of  Lord  Braxfield,  and  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  those  proceedings  which 
ended  in  l^e  banishment  of  Thomas  Muir  and 
his  unhappy  compatriots,  there  are  thousands 
as  capable  of  judging  and  pronouncing  an 
opimon  as  Lord  Brougham. 

Lord  Cockbum  says,  "  that  no  impartial 
censor  can  avoid  detecting  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  trials  not  mere  casual 
indications  of  bias,  but  absolute  straining  for 
convictions.  .  .  .  In  every  case  sentiments 
were  avowed  (from  the  Bench)  implying 
the  adoption  of  the  worst  current  intempev- 
anoe.  I^  instead  of  a  supreme  Court  of 
justice  sitting  for  tiie  trial  of  guilt  or  of  in- 
nooence,  it  had  been  an  ancient  commission 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  procure  convic- 
tions, little  of  its  judicial  manner  would  have 
required  to  be  cf^nged.  ...  In  order  to 
&id  a  mateh  for  the  judicial  spirit  of  this 
Court  at  this  period  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Lauderdale  and  Dalziel." 

All  this  is  contradicted,  and  Braxfield,  it 
now  seems,  was  not  blasphemous  and  arbi- 
trary. When  he  damned  a  lady  who  was 
playing  with  him  at  whist,  he  did  not,  as 
Cockbum  says,  apolc^irize  to  her  by  sajring 
that  he  mistook  her  for  his  wife.  He  did 
not  say,  of  oourse,  to  Homer's  father,  one  of 
the  jurors  who  tried  Muir,  "Come  awa', 
Maister  Homer,  come  awa',  and  help  us  to 
hang  ane  o'  diae  danmed  scoondrels."  Nor, 
when  Gerald  pleaded  that  our  Saviour  was 
a  Reformer,  did  Braxfield'  retort,  "Muckle 
he  made  o'  that, — ^he  was  hanget"  So  far. 
too,  fix>m  wishing  oonviotions,  he  rather 
aided  the  accused,  as  is  plainly  seen  from 
the  State  trials  to  which  Cockburn  refers. 

It  were  wdl,  when  censure  is  thus  so 
lAeraliy  administered,  that  the  censor  him- 
Helf  should  be  correct.  So  far  from  refer- 
rmg  to  the  State  trials  as  an  authority,  Cock- 
bum says  ihaX  the  proceedings  ^  are  very 
fiuntly  given  "  th^e.  Thev  do  not  exhibit 
die  interrEptions  by  Brazfi^d  to  the  prisoner, 
and  they  give  no  account  of  the  whole  tone 
tad  qnnt  of  the  trial.  Yet  they  tell  how  he 
was  reprimanded  and  commanded  to  sit 
down,  and  how  his  witnesses  were  bullied, 
and  how  he  was  told  more  than  once  to 
make  an  end  of  his  evidence,  and,  lastly, 
they  give  a  summing  up  which,  if  it  had  been 
attributed  to  Jefireys,  would  have  found  no 
one  to  dispute  its  origin,  lliis  is  the  cha^e 
of  the  impartial  Judge : — 


^  As  Mr.  If  uir  has  broogbt  msoy  witnesses  to 
prove  his  general  good  behavKHir,  and  his  recom- 
mending peaceable  measures  and  petitions  to  Par- 
liament, it  is  your  bosinees  to  judge  how  far  this 
should  operate  in  his  favour,  in  opposition  to  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Muir  might  have 
known  that  no  attention  could  he  paid  to  siuJi  a 
rabble.  What  right  had  thev  to  representation  ? 
He  ooald  have  told  them  that  the  Parliament 
would  never  listen  to  their  petition.  How  coold 
they  think  of  it?  A  government  in  every  coun- 
try shoold  be  JQSt  like  a  corporation;  and  in  ti^is 
coantrv  it  is  made  ap  of  the  landed  interest,  which 
alone  haa  a  right  to  be  represented.  As  for  the 
ra^bky  "who  have  nothing  but  personal  property, 
what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ?  w  bat  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ?  They  may 
bundle  up  all  their  property  on  their  bacla  and 
leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but 
landed  property  cannot  be  removed.''— -(State 
Trials.) 

What  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
i^  in  the  soldier  flat  blasphemy.  It  was  the 
right  of  a  land-owner  to  exercise  his  privilege 
of  freedom  of  speech ;  it  was  sedition  in  the 
landless  or  poverty-stricken  yeoman.  This 
was  the  view  also  of  Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  a 
bishop  of  Pitt's  creation,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  Parliament, — "  that 
he  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws, 
but  to  obey  them,^^  And  the  conclusion  of 
the  charge  belongs  to  this  school.  "  The  ten- 
dency,** said  Braxfield,  "of  the  panel's  con- 
duct was  plainly  to  promote  a  spirit  of  revolt, 
and  if  wnat  was  demanded  was  not  given, 
to  take  it  by  force.  JSU  Lordship  had  not 
the  smallest  cUmbt  that  the  Jury  were  like  him- 
self convinced  of  the  panePs  guilty  and  de- 
sired them  to  return  such  a  verdict  as  would 
do  them  honour,^^ — (Robertson's  Report,) 

Lord  Braxfield  may,  in  quieting  discon- 
tent and  allaying  sedition,  have  intended  to 
interpose  the  mediation  of  kind  ofHces  and 
temperate  words.  His  object  may  have 
been  to  stop  tiie  descent  of  the  iron  flail,  and 
satisfy  even  unreasoning  and  inconsiderate 
passion.  His  heart  may  have  beat  with  the 
patriotic  aspiration  of  merely  discounte- 
nancing the  untimely  fervour  which  only 
gave  to  an  affrightened  Grovemment  a  pre- 
text and  an  arm  of  vengeance ;  and  on  the 
judgment-seat  he  might  have  only  wished 
to  curb,  by  the  humanity  of  the  law,  that 
relentiess  vindictiveness  which,  though  it 
punished,  also  brutalized  a  people.  If  so, 
his  charge  does  not  do  him  justice ;  and  he 
has  received  hard  mercy  from  posterity, 
which  has  sat  in  stem  judgment  on  lus 
tomb. 

"  This  old  Judge, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave;  with  dim  eyes, 

strange 
To  tears,  save  drops  of  dotage ;  witii  k)ng  white 
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And  scantj  ham,  and  Bhaking  hands,  and  head 
As  palsied  as  bis  heart  was  hm,  he  counselled, 
Caballed,  and  pat  men*8  lives  ont,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguished 
In  his  withered  bosom." 

The  punishment  of  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation for  sedition  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion  to  the  offence.  We  are  told,  however, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  that  Braxfield  only  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  which  the  law  allowed 
him, — a  statement  made  in  contradiction  to 
the  notorious  fact  that  that  sentence  has 
been  condemned  as  contrary  to  law  by 
every  Judge  who  has  had  occasion  to  review 
it.  It  was  law  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
made  bv  Braxfield,  in  whose  hands  the  rest 
of  the  Judges  were  as  potter's  clay.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  recite  legal  opinions. 
The  whole  question  has  been  alr^y  discussed 
in  this  Journal  by  a  learned  Judge  now  upon 
the  Bench,  who  had  as  large  a  practice  as 
any  contemporary  Lawyer  in  the  Criminal 
Courts.  His  opinion  {ante^  Vol.  iv.  p.  316) 
we  reprint.  "It  was  not  attempted  to  be 
justified  either  by  the  direct  sanction  of  any 
statute  enacting  that  punishment,  or  by  re- 
ference to  any  precedent  authorizing  its  in- 
fliction, but  was  rested  on  what  was  termed 
the  inherent  power,  the  native  vigour  of  the 
Court.  The  principles  evolved  would  lead, 
if  followed  out,  to  absolute  despotism ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  tone  and  style  of  the  chap- 
ter (speaking  of  Baron  Hume's  work,  who 
adopts  Braxfield's  law)  is  more  suited  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  Russia  than  of  Scotland." 
In  truth,  the  law  laid  down  at  these  trials 
was  made  then,  or  if  it  had  any  authority 
from  precedent,  it  could  only  be  obtained 
from  times  when  the  boots  and  the  thumb- 
screw were  instruments  of  justice.  Lord 
Brougham  knew  all  this,  and  suppressed  it ; 
or,  if  he  did  not  know  it,  he  brings  to  the 
discussion  an  ignorance  of  the  subject  not 
creditable  to  a  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ap- 
peal. 

It  is,  moreover,  admitted,  that  in  England 
sedition  was  never  punished  with  transpor- 
tation, and  this  is  glossed  over  by  telling  us 
that  Imprisonment  was  as  hard  to  bear  at 
that  period,  and  that  transportation  was 
rather  an  advantage.  "At  that  period," 
says  Cockbum,  {Memorials,  p.  100,)  "it  im- 
plied a  irightful  voyage  of  many  months, 
great  wretchedness  in  the  new  colony,  an 
almost  complete  extinction  of  all  communi- 
cation with  home,  and  such  difficulty  in  re- 
turning, that  a  man  transported  was  consi- 
dered as  a  man  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Nevertheless,  transportation  for  a  firat  of- 
fence was  the  doom  of  every  one  of  these 
prisoners."  The  convict  ship  and  the  convict 
^ttJement,  frightful  at  any  time,  were  still 


more  frightful  then!  Broken  hearts  and 
fortunes ;  high  spirits  still  untamed,  whose 
crime  was  that  they  were  unsuccessful; 
minds  in  ruin  and  decay ;  good  natures  cor- 
rupted into  evil ;  cheerful  souls  turned  into 
bitterness ;  men  of  rank  and  education  sub- 
jected to  a  slavery  to  the  rude,  the  rough, 
the  coarse,  and  the  ignorant  drivers  of  a  con- 
vict settlement  With  the  evil  association 
of  the  unfortunate  with  the  wicked,  the  poli- 
tical offender  joined  with  the  murderer  or 
thief,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  the 
miserable  (features  should  become  more  em- 
bittered and  exasperated  1  "  It  has  been  said," 
adds  Cockbum,  "  that  afler  these  trials  there 
was  no  more  sedition.  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  though  they  ha^  been  tried  by 
the  boot,  and  punished  by  fire.  Jeffreys  and 
Kirk  put  down  sedition  for  the  day  by  their 
bloody  assizes,  but  our  exhibitions  of  judicial 
vigour,  instead  of  eradicating  the  seditious 
ppopensity,  prolonged  its  inward  vitality. 
These  trials  sunk  deep,  not  merely  into  the 
popular  mind,  but  into  the  minds  of  all  men 
who  thought  It  was  by  these  proceedings, 
more  than  by  any  other  wrong,  that  the 
spirit  of  discontent  justified  itself  Uiroughout 
the  rest  of  that  age." — {Memorials,  p.  lOd.) 
Why  has  the  country  since  lost  all  its 
dangerous  classes  1  and  how  have  thousands 
of  meetings  been  held  in  our  unguarded 
cities  without  danger  to  the  commonwealth  1 
How,  amid  the  privations  that  periodically 
occur,  is  there  no  political  discont^t,  and  no 
hatred  of  class  against  class  ?  Is  it  not  tliat 
this  state  of  security  has  only  supervened, 
when  statesmen  gave  up  die  notion  that  they 
ought  to  extirpate  sedition  by  the  strong 
hand  'i  They  were  determined  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  the  press,  and  the  press  grew 
wilder  and  more  licentious.  Full  freedom 
of  speech,  association,  and  locomotion,  are 
now  the  rule,  and  the  result  is,  that  every 
secret  society,  every  scurrilous  print,  every 
doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  social  rights 
and  the  religious  feelmgs  of  the  community 
have  disappeared,  or  are  promulgated  in 
darkness  or  among  the  tombs.  Every  man 
is  allowed  to  air  his  hobby  and  pet  scheme 
for  the  perfectibility  of  mankind.  The 
orator  gets  rid  of  his  speech,  and  the  theorist 
of  his  speculations,  and  society,  if  none  the 
wiser,  has  at  least  had  a  subject  for  amuse- 
ment The  chaff  is  blown  from  the  wheat, 
and  in  the  end  public  opinion  either  laughs 
at  the  folly,  or  adopts  and  acts  upon  a  new 
truth.  Principles,  races,  nationidities,  con- 
stitutions, and  theories,  are  the  powers,  the 
pretences,  or  the  bugbears  of  this  day.  Yet 
thrones  survive,  and  the  world  is  grateful  to, 
and  has  ceased  to  persecute,  the  men  who 
forget  private  interest  for  public  duty ;  who 
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busy  themselves  with  the  complexity  of  our 
social  position,  and  undertake  the  duty  of 
dis^itangling  its  embarrassments. 

In  those  dreary  days  of  terror  the  position 
of  an  advocate  of  Whig  politics  was  gloomy 
^ongh.  When  we  think  of  what  has  been, 
and  now  look  through  the  Parliament  House 
at  what  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  a  change  could  have  taken  place 
within  the  compass  of  half  a  century.  Young 
men  who  professed  liberal  principles  in  those 
times,  which  now  would  be  considered  some- 
what antiquated,  "  were  treated  as  the  causes 
and  Uie  shields  of  the  popular  delusions ;  and 
belonging  mostly  to  the  bar,  they  were  con- 
stantly and  insolently  reminded  that  the  case 
of  their  brother,  Thomas  Muir,  transported 
for  sedition,  was  intended  for  their  special 
edification." 

**  The  progress  of  no  yomig  man  could  be  mst^ 
apparentlj  hopeless  thim  of  hhn  who,  with  the 
known  and  fatel  taint  of  a  taste  for  popular  poli- 
tics, entered  oar  bar.  But  they  were  generally 
well  warned.  If  not  overlooked  from  tbSir  insig- 
nificance, a  written  test  was  for  some  years  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  a  refusal  to  sabscrn)e  it  set  a 
blad:  mark  upon  him  who  refused.  I  have  heard 
Qeorge  Cranstoon  say  that  the  test  was  pat  to 
him,  and  by  a  celebrated  Professor  of  Law  acting 
for  the  Tory  party.  It  was  rejected,  and  Oran- 
stoon  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the  bar,  and 
qpend  some  time  chiefly  in  Ireland,  as  an  officer 
in  a  regiment  of  fendble  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Us  frvsoA  the  Earl  of  Ancrum.'' — {Memorials^ 
p.d2.) 

Brougham  denies  that  the  test  was  put  to 
Cranstoun.  Cockbum  says  that  Cranstoun 
told  him  so,  and  therefore  when  both  con- 
car,  the  one  in  aflirming  the  fact^  and  the 
other  in  stating  that  he  told  the  tale  as  it 
was  told  to  him,  we  must  be  pardoned  if 
we  cannot  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Brougham, — "That  the  written  test  is  an 
invention  of  some  party  zealot  who  had  im- 
posed on  Lord  Cockbum."  In  our  day, 
when  every  man  is  free  to  express  his  opi- 
nion as  he  pleases,  when  public  opinion  awes 
senates  wiUi  a  moral  supremacy  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  power;  when  personal 
independence  does  not  bring  in  its  train  per- 
secution, loss  of  friends,  exclusion  from  of- 
fioe,  and  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  an 
honoarable  unbition,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
tlie  state  of  misery  and  subjection  in  which 
the  men  of  liberal  minds  at  the  Scottish  Bar 
were  held  in  the  days  of  Braxfield.  No  pub- 
lic opinion,  no  press,  no  power  derived  from 
their  number,  as  at  the  Bar  of  England ;  but 
a  small  coterie,  strong  only  in  their  convic- 
tions, and  conscious  of  their  talents.  Herd- 
ing apart^  communication  with  them  was 
tbougnt  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  the 


Crown*  Even  Scott  can  speak  of  it  as  a 
thing  of  novelty,  that  he  met  Jeffrey  at  din- 
ner. It  is  said  that  in  England  men  suffered 
as  much,  and  Cockbum  is  erroneously 
charged  with  representing  Scotland  as  alone 
subjected  to  the  reign  of  terror.  It  may  be 
true  that  "  Mr.  Brougham,"  as  is  carefully 
announced,  was  excluded  from  the  honours 
of  a  silk  gown,  because  be  had  done  duty  to 
his  unfortunate  client  against  the  persecutions 
of  the  King.  But  it  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  forgotten,  that  such  exclusion  redounded 
to  the  glory  and  honour, — ^nay,  even  to  the 
wordly  prosperity  of  "Mr.  Brougham," 
when  he  led  the  Northern  Circuit  in  a  stuff 
gown,  many  silks  being  obliged  to  keep  their 
talents  in  abeyance.  No  one  wishes  to  stand 
between  a  good  man's  merit  and  his  re- 
ward ;  but  why  obtrude  sacrifices  that  are 
not  forgotten,  upon  the  attention  of  a  world, 
which  wishes  to  do  tardy  homage  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  in  the  persons  of  men 
who  suffered  upon  a  more  obscure  theatre, 
and  who  were  not  buoyed  up  by  the  accla- 
mations of  sympathizing  multitudes  ? 

"The  state  of  politics  in  this  country," 
says  Jeffrey,  (vol.  i.  p.  98,)  "  and  the  exces- 
sive violence  and  avowed  animosities  of  the 
parties  in  power,  which  have  now  extended 
to  every  department  in  life,  and  come  to 
affect  every  profession,  make  the  prospect 
less  encouraging  to  one  who  abhors  its  in- 
tolerance, and  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
contempt  of  its  influence.  .  .  .  There 
are  some  moments  when  I  think  I  could  sell 
myself  to  the  Minister  or  to  the  Devil,  in 
order  to  get  above  these  necessities.  At 
other  times  1  think  of  undertaking  pilgrim- 
ages and  seeking  adventures,  to  give  a  little 
interest  and  diversity  to  the  dull  life  that 
seems  to  await  me ;  and  when  I  am  most 
reasonable,  I  meditate  upon  my  chances  of 
success  at  the  English  Bar  or  in  India,  to 
both  of  which  resources  I  have  been  exhort- 
ed and  recommended  by  some  of  my  friends." 
And  even  the  philosophic  Homer,  whose 
political  creed  was  never  offensively  urged, 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  the  South. 
"  I  become  daily  more  averse,"  he  says,  "  to 
the  practice  of  the  Scotch  Court.  There  are 
certain  circumstances  positively  disagreea- 
ble, both  in  the  manner  in  whi^h  business  is 
conducted,  and  in  the  manner  m  which  suc- 
cess is  attained,  and  these  disadvantages  are 
rendered  the  less  tolerable  after  comparison 
with  the  courts  of  the  South."  {Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  173.)  And  he  afterwards  de- 
scribes the  mode  in  which  official  dignity  at 
Edinburgh  is  to  be  obtained,  (p.  353,)  as  "  a 
long  service  to  party  cabals,  party  prejudi- 
ces, and  party  disappointments." 

Yet  in  the  hour  of  trial  these  men  were 
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found  wanting.  Cranstoun  and  Jeffrey  and 
Thomson  were  put  to  the  test  at  an  early 
period  of  their  professional  career,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  motion  for  the  expulsion  of 
Henry  Erskine  from  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Faculty,  for  presiding  at  a  meeting  to  peti- 
tion against  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill. 
This  man  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all ;  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  advo- 
cate that  the  Bar  of  Scotland  ever  knew ; 
beloved  personally,  and  consistent  in  his 
political  career.  The  meeting  he  attended 
was  for  the  constitutional  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  against  a  measure  that 
in  our  day  would  provoke  a  rebellion.  It 
was  conducted  wiUi  sobriety  and  decorum. 
The  language  used  was  spoken  with  the 
bated  breath  of  men  who  had  the  law  of  se- 
dition expounded  to  them  in  such  terms  as 
to  reduce  freedom  of  speech  almost  to' a 
name.  Yet  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  it 
was  sufficient  to  justify  a  motion  for  expul- 
sion made  by  Charles  Hope.  And  the 
motion  was  carried  ;  and  Henry  Erskine,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  body  whom  he  honoured, 
went  out  of  office,  and  a  Dundas  reigned  in 
his  stead.  Homer  saw  Erskine  afler  his 
retirement  from  the  Bar,  which  took  place 
in  1807.  "  He  is  living,"  says  Horner  in 
1812,  *'  among  the  plantations  he  has  been 
making  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  bustle  of  business.  He  has 
the  banks  of  the  River  Almoi^d  for  about 
«,.  four  miles.  He  told  me  he  had  thrown 
away  the  law  like  a  dirty  clout,  and  had  for- 
gotten it  altogether.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
the  same  high  spirits  which  made  him  such  a 
fovourite  in  the  world,  while  he  was  in  the 
career  of  ambition  and  prosperity,  still  at- 
tending him  after  all  the  disappointments 
that  would  have  chagrined  another  man  to 
death  ;  such  a  temper  is  worth  all  that  the 
most  successful  ambition  could  ever  bestow." 
—{Homer,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.) 

When  diis  man  was  put  upon  his  trial, 
and  the  young  Whig  lawyers  were  subjected 
to  the  experifnentum  cnicis,  the  whole  of 
them  but  Moncreiff  dishonourably  took  to 
flight  Cranstoun,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Thom- 
son, if  they  did  not  vote  against  him,  at 
least  deserted  their  standard,  and  did  not 
vote  at  all.  For  this  they  are  excused,  be- 
cause it  appears  that  every  young  man  In 
those  days  came  to  the  bar  with  a  patron, 
who  kept  in  his  hands  their  conscience,  and 
the  intercourse  between  whom  and  them 
was  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  dancing  upon 
wires.  Jeffi'ey's  patron  was  Lord  Glenlee. 
Thomson  had  for  a  patron  Lord  Henderland, 
and  Cranstoun  tlie  Duke  of  Bucdeuch.  To 
have  voted  in  fevour  of  Henry  Erskine, 
would  have  offended  these  powerAil  persons. 


and  therefore  when  the  hour  came  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  principle,  the  victims  were 
not  forthcoming.  All  fled  except  Moncreifi^ 
who,  faithfbl  amid  the  faithless,  held  the 
candles  up  for  Henry  Erskine  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  was  at  his  post  in  the  Faculty  to 
record  his  vote  for  his  friend,  with  that 
high  moral  courage,  and  conscientious  sense 
of  duty,  which  formed  so  prominent  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.  Cockbum  takes  oc- 
casion so  frequently,  and  with  such  detail, 
to  excuse  an  act  which  may  be  forgotten, 
but  not  defended,  that  one  can  almost  think 
he  himself  would,  had  he  been  at  the  Bar, 
have  also  proved  a  coward. 

Yet,  afler  all,  the  Whig  lawyers  of  the 
Parliament  House  of  that  day  alone  pre- 
served any  apparent  conffict  with  the  ruling 
domination.  They  had,  without  experience 
and  without  position,  to  steer  a  previously 
untried  life-boat  in  the  darkest  night  t^t 
had  ever  spread  despondency  and  terror 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  All  the  Scottish 
representation  was  in  the  hands  of  Dundas ; 
the  town  Councils  were  foci  of  corruption, 
intolerance,  and  ignorance;  the  laws  were 
oppressive,  and  oppressively  administered  ; 
the  punishments  were  sanguinary ;  and 
liberty  of  thought,  even  in  the  peaceful  do- 
mains of  speculative  philosophy,  or  in  the 
quiet  scenes  of  historical  investigation,  were 
denied  to  the  genius  of  Dugald  Steward 
and  Adam  Ferguson.  When  young  men 
arose,  who  dared  to  push  inquiry  into  the 
theory  of  government,  astonishment  was 
succeeded  by  half-belief  and  that  by  indig- 
nation, and  that  again  by  horror.  It  was  in 
vain !  Jeflrey  and  his  coadjutors  held  on 
their  own  way ;  bastion,  and  fort,  and  bat- 
tlement fell ;  and  after  every  position  was 
surrendered,  and  every  relic  of  barbarous 
intolerance  swept  away,  the  Britidi  sun  for 
the  last  time,  having  shone  so  long  in  the 
meridian,  culminated  to  his  decline.  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  the  reform  of  the 
representation ;  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws; 
the  opening  of  the  universities  to  dissenters ; 
every  step  which  has  been  gained  from  the 
losing  side  of  antiquated  felly,  has  been 
made  the  occasion  on  which  tlie  British  son 
has  set  for  ever.  On  eadi  occasion  we  re- 
nounced irrevocably  our  place  among  the 
nations ;  and  on  the  morning  afler  die  sad 
announcement,  the  glorious  orb  came  forth 
from  Pluto's  dark  realms,  and  onr  country 
shines  resplendent  under  tiie  sun  of  a  regen- 
erated policy. 

All  tnis  violence  was  done  to  the  prinoi- 
pies  of  constitutional  freedom,  upon  tlie  im- 
pulse of  a  senseless  alarm.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  both  king- 
doms, the  possessors  of  the  wealth  as  the 
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holders  of  the  real  power,  repudiated  &e 
doctrines  of  French  republicanism.  A  few 
wild  enthusiasts  there  were,  soattered 
throughout  the  country,  whose  doctrines  did 
harm  to  freedom  hj  confounding  it  with  the 
licenoe  which  reigned  in  Paris.  Had  they 
been  let  alone,  their  enthusiasm  would  have 
passed  away  from  want  of  opposition  to  sti- 
mulate it  The  missiles  of  political  strife 
by  speech  and  by  the  press,  may,  no  doubt, 
be  as  mischieyous,  though  less  material  than 
the  sticks  and  stones  of  more  {H*imitive 
commonwealths  ;  but  amid  the  horrors 
winch  the  atrocities  of  the  Fr^ich  BctoIu- 
tion  had  excited,  the  goremment  of  this 
coimtry  might  have  been  contemptuous  wi^ 
safety.  They  fbi^ot,  however,  that  "the 
right  too  rigid  hard^is  into  wrong."  All 
hope  or  even  desire  for  parliamentary  reform 
had,  for  the  time,  passed  away.  Toryism 
rode  triumphant  on  the  wave;  and  the 
most  diluted  liberality  of  sentiment  never 
fitred  so  badly  as  when  Thomas  Paine  prov- 
ed that  the  rights  of  man  lay  in  anarchy  and 
atheism,  and  Grerald  was  declaiming  against 
free  states,  patridan  senates,  and  constitu- 
tional kings.  Burke  was  anxious  enough  to 
magnify  the  terrors  upon  which  he  justified 
his  apostasy^  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  strifo, 
he  was  not  so  much  the  victim  of  his  excited 
imagination  as  not  to  feel  contempt  for  the 
few  enthusiasts  who,  throughout  the  country, 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  liberality  of  opinion.  In  his  Reflections, 
he  treats  the  "  society  for  constitutional  in- 
formation" as  a  charitable  club ;  and  the 
"  revolution  society"  as  a  gathering  of  dis- 
senters, who,  if  they  had  not  been  noticed 
by  the  French  assembly,  would  never  have 
emerged  from  obloquy ;  and  in  that  other 
celebrated  passage,  he  thus  disposes  of  the 
new  sect,  wnose  voice  it  was  thought  would 
be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of 
a  thousand  years. 

"  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance,  and 
q^irit  of  intrigue,  of  seven^  petty  cabals,  who 
attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  confidence 
In  bustle  and  noise,  and  pu€^  and  mutual 
qoutation  of  each  other,  makes  you  imagine 
oat  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abili- 
ties is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence  in  their 
opinicHis.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a 
fom  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importu- 
nate diink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle 
repose  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British 
oak,  shew  the  cud.  Mid  are  silent — ^pray,  do 
not  imagine  that  those  who  make  tne  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that  of 
ooorse  thev  are  many  in  number ;  or  that, 
after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shri- 
veiled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and 


troublesome,  insects  of  the  hour.  I  almost 
venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
amongst  us  participates  in  the  '  triumph'  of 
the  Revolution  Society." 

If  so,  a  dominant  party  might  have  safely 
left  the  inconsiderate  reformers  to  the  natu- 
ral result  of  contempt  and  time.  In  the 
progress  of  a  faction,  the  crisis  inevitably 
returns  when  the  good  and  the  evil  are 
separated  —  the  enduring  and  perishable 
materials  are  resolved  /into  their  kindred  ele- 
ments; that  which  is  malignant  or  foolish 
or  impracticable  becomes  embodied  in  a 
small  fanatical  horde,  whose  outcries  if  left 
unnoticed  gradually  subside,  and  having  no 
audience  to  applaud  them,  the  evil  that 
they  produce  only  reacts  upon  themselves. 
Hiat  which  is  really  mtriotic  and  religious 
having  shaken  off  the  oaser  material,  gradu- 
ally leavens  the  whole  community,  and  forms 
an  enduring  and  natural  alliance  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  country.  We  can  now  hear 
and  laugh  at  the  dreams  of  well-meaning 
Republican  theorists.  We  do  not  need  a* 
prosecution  to  meet  a  prophecy  that  society 
is  doomed,  and  that  nothing  can  stay  the 
spreading  corruption,  except  the  realization 
of  some  great  idea  dimly  shadowed  forth, 
the  universal  recognition  of  some  high  prin- 
ciple, or  the  elevation  to  power  of  some  im- 
possible seers. 

But  men  in  that  day  took  the  measure  of 
their  opponents' power  from  their  own  alarm. 
The  capricious  ebullitions  of  popular  senti- 
ment were  extingubhed  by  the  heavy  arm 
of  the  law,  stretched  for  the  occasion  by 
alarmist  judges.  In  every  instance  in  Scot- 
land (it  was  not  so  in  England),  conviction 
followed  upon  prosecution,  and  the  freedom 
and  hopes  of  the  nation  only  recovered 
after  years  of  arrogant  and  insulting  rule. 
The  ultima  ratio  in  the  controversy  was  at 
once  made  the  sword  of  authority  or  the 
force  of  resistance.  The  system  of  repres- 
sion was  continued  at  a  later  period  in  the 
Six  Acts,  and  the  Gagging  Bills  of  Castle- 
reagh  —  fettering  the  press  with  heavy 
stamps  and  onerous  securities ;  hatroducing 
the  punishment  of  banishment  for  libels ; 
empowering  the  magistracy  to  disarm  the 
people,  and  subjecting  the  homes  of  freemen 
even  to  nightly  visitations  ;  restricting  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  to  petition, 
and  contracting  to  an  alarmmg  extent  that 
personal  liberty  which  Englishmen  are  edu- 
cated to  consider  as  their  birthright.  The 
bonds  that  bind  society  t(^ether  snap  asun- 
der in  the  presence  of  such  oppression.  Edu- 
cation, religion,  hope,  fear,  become  mere 
words.  Men  are  transformed  into  wild 
beasts,  and  like  wild  beasts  stand  at  bay  at 
last,  and  rend  their  pursuers. 
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Bat  we  leave  with  pleasure  the  irritatisg 

history  of  these  wretched  times,  to  say  a 
few  words  of  Jeffrey  and  Homer,  and  the 
Edinburgh  of  their  day. 

The  modem  theory  of  advocacy,  which 
reduces  coimsel  to  the  place  of  hired  brsr 
voes,  was  never  exemplified  in  the  practice 
of  Jeffrey.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
in  the  defence  of  his  client,  to  prostitute 
his  talents  by  an  utter  indifference  to  right, 
wrong,  or  conscience.  He  could  bear  the 
resentment  of  a  hostile  Court,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  an  exasperated  government,  but 
he  never  sacrificed  his  personal  honour  or 
the  dignity  of  his  profession.  He  was  no 
doubt  often  obliged  to  defend  the  guilty, 
and  to  argue  against  his  convictions,  but  he 
did  not  confound  hjs  representative  with 
his  personal  charactei^  and  in  the  eager  pur- 
suit  of  victory  forget  that  there  were  higher 
interests  at  stake.  There  is  truth  in  the 
severe  remark  of  Junius,  that  "  the  indis- 
criminate defence  of  right  and  wrong  con- 
^tracts  the  understanding  whUst  it  luu'dens 
the  heart."  It  obliterates  much  of  the  finer 
sensibilities,  and  certainly  is  the  worst 
school  in  which  to  acquire  the  habit  of  phi- 
losophical impartiality.  Right  and  wrong 
are  in  few  cases  so  clearly  cut  as  to  entitle 
a  man,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  pro- 
nounce dogmatically  his  opinion ;  and  this 
is  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  trained 
skill  of  an  advocate  is  sought.  He  is  put 
as  a  legal  bloodhoimd  upon  the  scent,  and 
hounded  on  to  the  pursuit  with  no  other 
object  and  no  higher  motives  than  to  pull 
down  the  prey.  The  merits  of  the  case, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  effect  its  man- 
agement, must  be  matter  of  indifference. 
His  first  duty,  if  they  are  against  him,  is  to 
set  aside  the  truth, — to  gloss  over  the  fitcts 
which  he  cannot  controvert,  to  bring  into 
prominence  any  which  his  ingenuity  may  tor- 
ture into  a  reply.  Of  course,  a  training  like 
this,  unless  carefully  guarded  by  conscience 
and  liberality  of  mincj^  produces  at  the  best 
a  spirit  of  reckless  partisanship,  under  the 
influence  of  which  moral  sensibility  is  lost. 
In  theory,  the  profession  which  vindi- 
cates injured  innocence,  and  interposes  be- 
tween the  oppressor  and  his  victim,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  that  can  occupy  the  attention 
of  men.  Its  Roman  history,  too,  has  a  lofty 
origin.  The  patron  and  the  client  in  old 
Rome  were  persons  who  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  kindly  position  of  a  protector  giving 
advice  in  return  for  service  and  gratitude. 
"  The  dread  of  shame,"  says  Tacitus,  "  was 
not  less  powerful  than  the  ambition  which 
aimed  at  honours.  To  sink  into  the  humili- 
ating rank  of  a  client,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  patron,  was  a  d^ad^ 


ing  thought  Men  were  unwilling  to  see 
the  followers  of  their  ancestor  transferred 
to  other  families  for  protection."  In  mod- 
em days  the  advocate  works  for  a  more 
vulgar  reward,  and  many  things  contribute 
to  induce  habits  of  mind  not  c(»isistent 
with  the  highest  theory  of  his  craft ;— over- 
zeal, — the  "  equivocal"  character  of  cases, 
— ^the  necessity  of  speaking  so  as  to  satisfy 
not  the  Court  but  the  client, — ^the  lowering 
essential  to  carry  conviction  to  the  common- 
place minds  of  juries,  and  the  claptrap  re- 
quisite to  rouse  their  prejudices  or  their  pas- 
sions. Then,  too,  while  a  divine  has  before  him 
one  imdeviating  argument,  an  advocate  is 
obliged  within  an  hour  to  resign  all  claim  to 
consistency,  and  to  reply  in  another  case  be- 
fore the  same  audience,  to  the  views  he  had 
just  eloquently  enforced  ;  so  that  while  the 
power  of  telling  an  effective  statement  is 
attained,  truth  and  proportion,  the  great 
elements  in  all  imitation  or  expositicm  of 
nature,  are  seldom  reached.  The  one  thing 
sought  for  is  victory  ;  and  this  would  ofl«i 
pass  to  the  other  side,  were  the  whole, 
or  the  essential  properties  which  convey  the 
whole,  truth  disclosed.  All  this  dtove 
Jeremy  Bentham  from  tiie  profession.  It 
troubled  the  scrupulous  mind  of  Horner ; 
and  has  often  lost  to  the  bar  conscientious 
men,  who  took  the  picture  of  it  from  its 
gloomy  side. 

As  an  expositor  of  the  law,  time,  which 
levels  all  reputations,  will  not  place  Jeffrey 
on  the  pinnacle.  His  occupations  were  too 
various  for  excellence  in  a  science  so  tech- 
nical and  engrossing.  The  difficulty  of 
combining  accurate  with  general  knowledge, 
is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed a  versatility  of  intellect  remarkable 
in  an  age  of  great  men.  His  judgments 
are  filled  with  fanciful  and  ingenious  illus- 
trations which  imperfectly  supply  the  want 
of  profundity  of  knowledge;  and  though 
always  suggestive  and  often  striking,  leave 
upon  the  mind  the  painful  impression  of 
superficiality.  He  was  no  exception  to  Uie 
rule  that  men  must  be  contented  to  £>rego 
the  knowledge  of  many  things,  to  remain 
entirely  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  im- 
perfectly instmoted  in  others.  It  is  the 
only  alternative  to  a  superficial  smattering 
in  all  things.  It  is  the  necessary  condition 
I  to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  any  science, 
[  and  particularly  in  that  of  law,  which  can 
only  be  mastered  and  retained  by  the  undi- 
vided devotion  to  its  pursuit  of  the  most 
laborious  lifetime.  Yet  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect  was  such,  that  he  threw  illumina- 
tion over  the  direst  cases  of  feudal  law, 
although  few  of  his  judgments  retain  a 
place  as  masterpieces  of  judicial  wisdom. 
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Afl  a  judge  he  was  the  most  moorrect  speak- 
er that  ever  d^ivered  an  opinion,  not  from 
the  poverty  but  from  the  superfluity  of  his 
ideas.  They  oame  crowding  upon  him  in 
sudi  numbers,  that  in  his  haste  he  left  the 
straggling  sentences  behind,  and  pushed  on 
in  pursuit  of  some  bright  conception  which 
his  fertile  and  brilliant  fancy  extemporane- 
ously struck  out.  He  spoke  both  for  the 
counsel  and  the  Judge,  dislocated  the  aigu- 
ment  by  interruptions  without  end,  imd 
was  only  dissatisfied  when  there  was  noth* 
ing  more  to  say.  Except  in  the  single 
case  as  to  the  legality  of  erecting,  in  a 
grave-yard  in  Edinburgh,  a  monument  to 
the  political  martyrs  of  1796,  his  judicial 
(pinions  were  always  extemporaneously  de- 
livered; but  on  that  occasion,  apparently 
afraid  that  his  feelings  would  hurry  him 
into  warm  expressions  inconsistent  with 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  judgment 
seat,  he  reduced  his  opinion  to  writing,  and 
delivered  a  brilliant  article  in  which,  whOe 
he  discussed  the  legal  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  discover  his  opinion 
as  to  the  principles  and  the  memory  of  the 
men  who  held  a  warm  place  in  his  heart. 
The  versatility  of  Jeffrey  was  astonishing : 
— ^the  Editor  of  a  Review,  an  Advocate  in 
great  practice,  and  himself  the  most  copious 
of  reviewers.  Articles  upon  all  subjects 
came  alike  naturally  to  his  fluent  pen, — 
treatises  upon  the  French  Revolution,  upon 
Poet^,  upon  Travels,  upon  Geology,  upon 
the  Huttonian  Theory,  upon  the  Classics, 
upon  Biography,  upon  Legal  Reform,  upon 
Politics,  down  even  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Code  of  Health  and  Pamphlets  on  Vaccina- 
tion. Of  course  no  human  mind  was  capa- 
ble of  giving  instruction  on  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge ;  but  there  is  nothing 
that  ever  Jeffrey  wrote  that  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  read,  its  chief  defect  being  a 
too  redundant  diction,  and  the  Irish  defect 
of  over-&oile  illustration.  In  Southey's 
Letters,  recently  published,  we  see  how 
keenly  he  smarted  under  Jeffrey's  biting 
reviews : — "  Of  Edinbui^h  society  I  think 
very  little.  Jefl5:ey  is  amusing  for  his  wit ; 
in  taste  he  is  a  mere  child ;  and  he  affects 
to  despise  learning,  because  he  has  none,  I 
cannot  feel  angry  with  anything  so  diminu- 
tive ;  he  is  a  mere  hamunculusy  and  would 
do  for  a  Major  in  Gog  and  Magog's  army, 
were  they  twice  as  little." — (vol.  i.  p. 
342w)  And  he  is  described  as  ^'  eSnunciat- 
ing  his  words  as  if  he  had  studied  ^elocu- 
tion  under  John  Thelwall,  of  wlu)m  indeed 
he  is  an  Elzevir  edition  in  better  binding." 
— rVol.  i.  p.  345.) 

All  Jeffirey's  literary  work  was  done  at  a 
Ume  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 


of  a  profession  calenlated  to  tax  the  utmost 
strength  of  the  human  intellect.  Not  in 
vacation  merely,  but  in  the  busiest  season  of 
his  practice,  he  sends  to  the  insatiable  prmter 
sheet  after  sheet  of  brilliant  writing,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserves  in  business-like 
order  and  discipline  his  unruly  corps  of  re- 
viewers. Only  once  does  he  appear  to  have 
lost  his  temper,  when  gravely  rebuked  by 
Homer  for  tne  spirit  of  the  contributions, 
t^t  did  not  square  with  the  precise  standard 
of  that  philosophic  contributor.  "  I  have  a 
right,"  Jeffrey  indignantly  says,  '*  I  hope, 
to  ask  you  to  write  for  us ;  and  you  have 
a  right,  no  doubt,  to  excuse  yourself  and  to 
make  your  own  apologies ;  but  do  not,  if 
you  please,  announce  to  me  so  formally 
what '  you  wish  to  be  understood'  on  the 
subject  of  your  contributions,  nor  fancy 
that  I  am  to  take  your  orders  as  if  I  were  a 
shopman  of  Constable's." 

He  appears  to  have  received  little  assist- 
ance from  his  friends  at  the  bar.  Thomson 
was  exhausted  with  two  articles — Cockbum ' 
did  not  contribute  more  than  six,and  Cranston 
and  Moncreiff*  never  found  leisure  or  vocation 
for  any  other  pursuit  than  their  profession. 
Brougham  and  Horner  alone,  except  occa* 
sionally,  did  not  weary ;  and  Sydney,  imtil 
prosperity  made  him  indolent,  was  always 
ready  to  furnish  those  gay  articles  of  wit  and 
wisdom  that  are  read  with  satisfaction  still, 
even  when  the  immediate  interest  of 
their  subject  has  passed  away. 

The  biography  of  Jeffrey  has  done  just- 
ice neither  to  him  nor  to  his  biographer. 
In  many  respects  it  is  defective,  not  from 
what  it  has  said,  but  from  what  it  wants ; 
and,  delightfrd  as  it  is  as  a  piece  of  narra- 
tive, it  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  most  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  Reviewer,  Advocate, 
Statesman,  and  Judge.  His  life  necessarily 
brought  him  in  contact  with  literary  men 
and  file  literary  world  for  thirty  years ;  and 
one  would  naturally  look  in  his  bi(^raphy 
for  a  narrative  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
doud  of  literati  by  whom  he  was  assisted, 
whose  contributions  he  directed  and  suggest- 
ed. And  yet  neither  in  the  Life  nor  in  the 
volume  of  letters,  is  there  a  word  said  upon 
what  ought  to  be  the  most  delightful  chap- 
ter of  his  biography.  Where  are  his  own 
letters,  for  example,  to  Brougham  ?  Were 
they  ever  asked  for,  or  did  that  capricious 
reviewer  carry  his  antipathy  to  the  biograp 
pher  so  far  as  to  do  injustice  to  Jeffrey,  by 
refusing  to  deliver  them  up  ?  And  where, 
in  like  manner,  are  the  thousand  other  let- 
ters to  the  London,  Oxford,  and  Dublin 
writers,  whose  papers  fill  the  flfty  volumes 
that  he  edited?  instead  of  these,  we  are 
furnished  with  a  coUec^n  of  epistles  to 
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women  and  obildren,  wMch  remind  one  of 
the  baby-talk  of  nurses  rather  than  the 
writings  of  one  of  the  departed  great,  who 
tracked  the  deep  mysteries  of  knowledge 
by  the  light  himself  had  kindled.  And  the 
hiatus  is  not  supplied  by  anything  told  us 
in  the  ^'  Life''  itself  which  contains  a  most 
imperfect  appreciation  of  a  long  series  of 
literary  labours,  ^ich  gave  dignity  and 
polish  to  the  eulogy  of  a  party,  and  added 
pungency  to  satire.  The  biographer  dis- 
poses of  labours  during  several  years  in 
three  lines,  after  this  fashion :  "  Neverthe- 
less, besides  the  three  articles  just  mention- 
ed, he  wrote  during  this  period  about  thirty- 
six  more,  chiefly  on  literature,  biography, 
and  general  history ;"  and  so  the  matter  is 
dismissed,  and  our  craving  curiosity  is  left 
unsatisfied.  Nor  have  we  much  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  history  of  his  great  for- 
ensic displays, — ^his  parliamentary,  or  his 
judicial  career.  All  this  required  reading 
on  the  part  of  Cockbum,  and  a  knowledge 
of  literature  which  he  did  not  possess.  He 
wrote  his  history  in  his  old  age,  without 
collecting  his  materials, — ^a  pleasant  piece  of 
biography  it  is,  but  it  is  not  the  biography 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  Had  Empson  writ- 
ten the  literary  portion,  and  left  what  was 
purely  personal  and  social  to  Cockbum,  a 
work  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  writers 
might  have  been  produced ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  imperfect 
sketch,  and  the  biography  of  Jeffrey  re- 
mains to  be  written. 

But  there  is  a  graver  defect  still.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Life  that  would  indicate 
that  Jeffrey  had  any  other  hopes  than  those 
which  bounded  a  pure  and  lofty  human  am- 
bition. His  life  may  have  been  that  of  a 
heathen  philosopher,  who  looked  with  grim 
satisfaction  to  the  midnight  crossing  of  the 
Styx ;  or  who  ended  existence  in  the  still 
sadder  gloom  which  oppressed  the  heart  of 
Cicero  with  the  hopes  of  an  immortality  that 
he  could  imagine,  but  which  his  reason  dis- 
claimed. And  this,  too,  while  his  biographer 
knew  how  deep  and  sincere,  as  life  drew  to 
its  close,  were  the  religious  convictions  of 
Jeffrey, — convictions  deepened  and  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  by  many  anxious 
conversations  with  Chalmers.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  Jeffrey's  character  upon 
this  point  should  be  set  right  with  the  world, 
because  he  himself  delivered  up  for  publica- 
tion several  letters  written  to  nim  by  Syd- 
ney Smith,  in  which  even  he,  who  proved  in 
his  Essay  upon  missions  ^t  the  extension 
of  Christianity  in  India  would  give  the  death- 
blow to  the  British  dominion  there,  charged 
Jeffrey  with  infidelity,  and  threatened  to 
secede  from  the  Heview  unless  a  tone  more 


consistent  widi  tiie  Christian  senthnent  of 
the  community  were  adopted.  In  1808, 
Smith  warned  him  against  the  infidelity  that 
he  then  had  allowed  to  creep  into  the  Beview, 
(Smith's  Life,  vol.  it  pp.  41,  42) ;  and  ten 
years  afberwards  he  still  complains  in  lan- 
guage like  this : — "  I  must  beg  the  fevour  of 
you  to  be  explicit  on  one  pobt  Do  you 
mean  to  take  care  that  the  Review  shall  not 
profess  or  encourage  infidel  principles  ?  Un- 
less this  is  the  case,  I  must  absolutely  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  connecting  myself  with 
it"  Sydney's  motives  for  this  rebuke  are 
not  of  the  loftiest.  "Besides  the  general 
regret  I  feel  from  errors  of  tiiis  nature,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  they  press  harder 
upon  me  than  upon  anybody  belonging  to 
the  Review^  which  makes  it  perilous  to  a 
clergyman  in  particular  to  be  concerned  in 
it."_(Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.)  When  Jeffrey 
gave  fbr  publication  letters  which  called 
prominent  attention  to  a  subject  so  import- 
ant to  his  character,  he  surely  trusted  that 
an  explanation  would  be  given  that  would 
remove  the  painful  impression  they  were 
calculated  to  leave.  In  Cockbum's  hands 
the  materials  of  explanation  were  placed, 
which  he  had  no  right  to  keep  back.  His 
duty  as  a  biographer  required  above  all 
things  a  frank  explanation  upon  this.  It 
would  not  have  sunk  Jeffrey  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind,  that  he  was  found  to  have 
abjured  the  hasty  opinions  of  h^  youth ;  and 
that  he  gave  nights  of  study  to  a  religion 
which,  if  he  was  late  of  believing,  he  earnest- 
ly believed  at  last 

There  was  another  Edinbui^h  Reviewer 
deserving  of  special  notice,— one  whose  name 
is  almost  unknown  even  to  reading  men  of 
this  generation, — who  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-eight, — who  has  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  mourned  for 
alike  by  opponents  and  friends.  We  allude 
to  Horner.  He  had  no  ancestral  greatness 
to  give  him  place,  nor  popular  eloquence, 
nor  the  genius  that  supplies  the  want  of  it 
His  power  consisted  in  "a  character  that 
made  him  almost  the  representative  of  vir- 
tue itself;"  or,  as  Sydney  better  expresses 
it,  he  had  the  ten  commandments  written  in 
his  &ce,  and  he  might  with  impunity  have 
committed  any  crime  he  liked,  as  no  jury 
with  that  face  would  convict  him.  Cock- 
bum says,  that  at  the  time  he  died,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  greater  public  influence  tiian 
any  other  private  man.  Yet  now  not  mere- 
ly the  influence  of  his  acts  or  words  has  dis- 
appeared, but  his  history,  exoept  for  his  ad- 
mirable biography,  would  have  been  for- 
gotten. The  cause  of  this  is  found  not  in 
Homer,  but  in  the  temporary  character  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  wasted  himself; 
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and  he  had  in  ooasequenoe  hia  reward — ^from 
his  contemporaries. 

"  Now,"  says  Oockbnm,  '*  let  every  youDg  man 
ask,  how  was  this  attained  ?  By  rank  ?  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant  By  wealth  ? 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  relations  ever  had  a 
anperflaons  sixpence.  By  office  ?  He  held  bnt 
one,  and  only  for  a  few  years,  of  no  infinenoe,  and 
with  veiy  little  pay.    By  talents  ?    His  were  not 

3)Iendid,  and  he  had  no  genius.  Cantions  and 
ow,  his  only  ambition  was  to  be  right  By  do- 
quence  ?  Ho  spoke  in  calm,  good  taste,  withoat 
any  of  the  oratoiy  that  either  terrifies  or  seduces. 
By  any  fascination  of  manner  ?  His  was  only 
correct  and  agreeable.  By  what  then  was  it  ? 
Merely  by  sense,  industry,  good  principles,  and  a 
good  heart,— -qualities  which  no  well-constituted 
good  mind  need  ever  despair  of  attaining.  It 
was  the  force  of  his  character  that  raised  him ; 
and  this  character,  not  impressed  upon  him  by 
nature,  but  formed  out  of  no  peculiarly  fine  de- 
ments by  himself.  There  were  many  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  far  greater  ability  and  eloquence ; 
but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  combination  of 
an  adequate  portion  of  these  with  moral  worth. 
Horner  was  bom  to  shew  what  moderate  powers, 
unaided  by  anything  whatever  except  culture  and 
goodness,  may  achieve,  even  when  these  powers 
are  displayed  amidst  the  competition  and  jeal- 
ousy of  public  life.** — MemoricuSf  p.  312. 

His  Life,  which  has  reached  a  second  edi' 
tion,  has  been  written  by  his  brother.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  diaries  and  letters 
of  Homer  himself  joined  t(^ether  by  a  few 
sentences  of  narrative,  where  that  seemed 
necessary  to  complete  the  statement  It  is 
a  life  the  perusal  of  which  is  apt  to  sink  the 
most  buoyant  enthusiasm,  joined  with  the 
utmost  powers  of  persevering  industry,  into 
despair.  Almost  from  the  time  he  left  his 
nurse's  arms,  down  to  a  few  hours  before 
his  death  in  sunny  Italy, — m  the  country,  or 
in  the  town,— -oppressed  with  business,  or 
comparatively  idle, — abroad  or  at  home, — 
be  was  never  happy  unless  he  kept  turning 
round  for  ever  and  ever,  the  weary  mill  at 
which  he  attempted  to  grind  his  own  and 
human  perfection.  Powers  of  intellect  ori- 
ginally admirable,  were  wasted  in  that  fool- 
ish dream  which  has  lost  to  the  world  so 
many  admirable  statesmen,  scholars,  poets, 
lawyers,  and  divines, — a  dream  as  foolish  as 
that  of  universal  conquest, — ^that  of  attempt- 
ing to  master  all  sciences,  all  languages,  all 
knowledge.  The  result,  of  course,  oflen  is, 
superficiality,  presumption,  and  dogmatism 
of  opinion,  and  no  acquaintance  with  any 
smgle  science  or  pursuit,  accurate  enough  to 
enable  the  party  to  earn  thereby  his  daily 
bread.  Homer  s  journal  is  filled  with  entries 
of  his  sucoessive  attempts  to  master  the 
Scotch  law,  and  how  he  had  at  each  time 
riaeo  with  disrelish  from  a  task  that  seemed 


so  little  speculative,  so  mudi  a  matt^  <^ 
memory,  and  so  little  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  higher,  power^,  Afler  he  had  been 
above  two  years  at  the  bar,  he  mourns  over 
the  infirmity  of  his  nature  that  he  was  inca- 
pable, like  Hale,  of  studying  eleven  hours  a 
day,  adding,  with  characteristic  modesty,  "  1 
am  conscious  that  from  plodding  and  judici- 
ous diligenoe,  I  have  the  only  chance  of  mer- 
iting excellence  in  any  line."  Had  this  dil- 
igence been  directed  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence with  that  acute  intellect  and  high 
sense  of  duty,  what  a  great  judge  he  would 
have  been,  and  what  a  fame  he  would  have 
left !  But  '^  the  composition  of  Session  pa- 
pers for  the  Outer-House  sickens  me  to  nau- 
sea ;"  and  this  judgment  upon  those  pleas- 
ant compositions  now  no  more,  and  which 
in  a  short  time  will  be  looked  upon  with  as 
much  curiosity  as  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
pre-Adamite  ages,  is  repeated  in  letters  and 
diaries  without  end.  After  he  had  been  four 
years  at  the  bar,  he  confesses  that,  ^'  I  can 
scarcely  say  that  I  have  ever  given  a  month's 
study  to  Scotch  law,  or  to  any  law ;"  and 
the  reason  for  that  was  one  which  is  not  in 
accordanoe  with  the  predominant  good  sense 
of  Horner,  who  had  alone  his  profession  to 
depend  upon.  It  might  be  a  more  pleasant 
occupation  to  spend  the  hours  in  the  study 
of  the  works  of  the  great  master  spirits  who 
have  guided  human  thought,  than  in  the 
weary  drudgery  of  a  pursuit  always  technioal 
and  not  oflen  relieved  by  gleams  of  sunshine. 
But  if  the  pursuit  of  the  law  be  a  necessity, 
it  becomes  a  duty ;  and  if  the  mind  must 
be  brought  down  from  soaring  in  the  empy- 
rean, it  is  difi^cult  to  follow  the  logic  of  a 
boast  like  this : — ^*'  I  may  flatter  myself  with 
the  reflection  of  making  an  eflort,  at  least,  to 
preserve  my  mind  imtainted  by  the  iUiber- 
ality  of  professional  character,  if  not  to 
mould  my  habitual  reflections  upon  those 
extensive  and  enlightened  views  of  human 
affiurs  by  which  I  may  be  qualified  to  reform 
the  irregularities  of  muaioipal  institutions, 
and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  legislative 
science."  In  one  of  Sydney  Smith's  letters 
to  Jeffrey,  this  kind  of  thing  is  thus  hit : — 
"  Playfair  has  suppered  with  me.  Of  Hor- 
ner, business  has  prevented  me  from  seeing 
much;  he  lives  very  high  up  in  Gordon 
Court,  and  thinks  a  good  deal  cAout  mankind. 
I  have  a  great  veneration  and  affection  for 
him,  and  depend  upon  him  for  a  good  deal 
of  my  society  —  Yours  kindly,  Sydney 
Smith." 

No  man  of  sober  intellect  will,  of  oourse, 
give  up  studv  till  the  last  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  but  when  one  is  about  to  enter  upon 
a  career  in  Parliament,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  his  sohool-learmng,  at  leasts  baa 
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been  all  accomplished.  Yet,  even  at  that 
time,  Horner  is  occupied  with  severe  reflec- 
tions upon  himself  at  supposed  dilatoriness 
in  study,  and  at  the  insignificant  result  in 
point  of  quantity  of  the  acquisitions  he  had 
made;  and  through  life  this  spirit  of  anxious 
improvement,  which  had  the  highest  patri- 
otic  resolves  for  its  stimulus,  continued  un- 
abated. At  the  age  of  thirty-four  when  at 
the  sea-side  at  Torquay,  enjoying  the  repose 
of  that  delightful  climate,  he  resolves  to  go 
through  the  Iliad ;  Macchiavel's  Discourses 
on  Livy;  Montesquieu;  Hume's  Essays, 
and  Burke's  Tracts  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, together  with  Playfair's  Illustrations, 
and  Paley's  Natural  Theology !  Amid  the 
bustle  of  a  Circuit  he  occupies  himself  with 
reading  Rulhiere's  History  of  the  Troubles 
in  Poland.  At  Turin,  on  his  last  journey, 
(having  read  through  n^  less  than  five  vol- 
umes of  Sismondi's  Kepublics,)  his  insatiable 
appetite  was  unappeased,  and  therefore, 
"  being  arrived  in  the  capital  of  a  great  State, 
I  sent  round  to  the  booksellers  shops  for 
new  publications,  but  the  universal  answer 
was — ^there  were  none."  He  even  begged 
of  a  bookseller  to  tell  him  "  if  there  were  no 
pamphlets,  no  dissertations  upon  their  trade 
or  their  manufactures,  or  their  agriculture, 
or  their  new  laws,  or  their  old  laws  revised." 
Homer  was  willing  to  take  anything ;  but 
the  bookseller  "  crossed  himself,  and  said  it 
was  forbidden.  They  had  none  of  these 
things.  There  had  not  been  a  new  publica- 
tion in  Turin  he  did  not  know  the  time.  Yet 
this  is  the  country  of  Alfieri  and  Lagrange.^' 

0  euros  kominum  !  0  quantum  est  in 
rebus  inane  !  And  thus  he  goes  on  to  Pisa 
to  die;  and  six  days  before  his  death  he 
writes  a  paper  called  "  Designs  at  Pisa,  2d 
February  1817  ; "  in  which  the  unwearied 
student  marks  out  for  himself  a  course  of 
study  in  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  history, 
and  politics,  sufficient  to  occupy  the  undivid- 
ed time  of  the  longest  life ;  and  there,  too, 
are  lists  of  books  without  end,  looking  very 
like  the  pages  of  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of 
universal  knowledge. 

He  died  at  Pisa,  a  few  days  afler  this 
magnificent  scheme  had  been  sketched ;  and 
so  terminated  his  ambition !  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  in  his  composition  one 
particle  of  humour;  and  he  is  displeased 
when  he  happens  to  spend  an  hour  in  which 
men  and  women,  with  rational  faculties  and 
immortal  souls,  can  speak  otherwise  than 
with  gravity  and  like  philosophers.  The 
Edinburgh  Society  he  considers  "irration- 
al ;"  and  is  not  satisfied  that  Dugald  Stew- 
art was  in  the  right  path,  because  his  con- 
versation in  society  was  of  a  rambling,  light 
literary  kind,  and  not  '*  original  or  profound, 


or  so  as  to  display  those  powers  of  observa- 
tion which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree." And  even  in  London,  at  a  dinner 
party  which  consisted  of  Mackintosh,  Rom  il- 
ly, Whishaw,  Abercromby,  CJonversation- 
Sharp,  and  Scarlett,  he  finds  great  defects  in 
the  dinner- talk  ;  and  why  1  "  There  was 
too  little  of  present  activity  ;  the  memory 
alone  was  put  to  work.  No  efforts  of  ori- 
ginal production,  either  by  imagination  or 
by  reasoning  powers — all  discussion  of  opin- 
ions was  studiously  avoided."  And  so  the 
youthful  statesman  rises  from  his  claret, 
dissatisfied  because  there  was  no  sober  dis- 
cussion upon  "  first  principles,"  and  he  re- 
tires to  his  own  home  to  record  his  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment,  which,  he  says, 
arose  from  "  an  erroneous  fashion  or  taste 
in  conversation." 

Yet  all  men  loved  this  man, — ^without 
humour,  and  so  filled  with  gravity.  He 
seems  like  an  old  Roman  rebuking  a  frivo- 
lous generation,  but  so  that  they  love  his 
virtues  while  they  do  not  follow  them.  A 
warm  and  affectionate  heart,  and  an  attach- 
ment that  never  changed,  endeared  him  to 
men  who  honoured  his  talents.  His  life 
constitutes  delightful  reading,  even  though 
it  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  deplorable  feel- 
ing that,  hard  as  any  one  may  toil,  and 
study,  and  read,  it  is  after  all  nothing.  At 
the  very  best  we  have  scarcely  lost  sight  of 
the  shore ;  there  yet  lies  an  ocean  to  cross, 
— ^the  opposite  shores  of  which  are  lost  in 
the  far  horizon. 

There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  Lord 
Cockbum's  volume,  as  the  history  of  the 
change  of  manners  among  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  that  his  remarks  are  more 
particularly  confined  to  Edinburgh  society  ; 
but  they  are  applicable  in  a  large  measure 
to  every  quarter  of  the*  country.  In  Edin- 
burgh Lord  Cockburn  saw  the  retiring  fea- 
tures of  one  age,  whose  manners  were 
different  from  those  of  the  society  of  his 
youth,  and  which  again  were  essentially 
different  from  that  of  his  old  age.  Much 
of  this  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  march  of  that 
civilisation  in  which  the  whole  empire  has 
participated;  but  Edinburgh  had  causes 
peculiar  to  itself.  Its  learned  class  may  be 
said  to  have  stood  foremost  over  others  of 
the  same  character  in  the  other  Scottish 
cities.  They  were  generally  among  the 
first  to  participate  in,  and  to  feel  the  advan- 
tages of  intercourse  with  London ;  and  then 
the  strange  phenomenon  occurred  of  a  mi- 
gration from  an  old  city  of  mediaeval  times 
to  a  modem  capital,  called  at  once  into  ex- 
istence with  all  the  improvements  of  mo- 
dem civilisation.  The  people  seized  the 
true  spirit  and  import  of  this  new  oonjuno- 
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tioQ  of  droumstanoes,  and  acted  up  to  the 
occasion. 

Much  of  the  history  of  Scotland  is  filled 
with  a  detail  of  sacrifices,  originating  in 
sentiment,  with  which  the  colder  imagina- 
tions of  posterity  have  only  an  imperfect 
sympathy.  It  is  true  that  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum  was  fought  for  the  reality  of 
national  independence,  and  the  struggles  of 
the  Beformation,  and  the  long  persecution 
of  the  last  Stuarts  borne  for  religious  free- 
dom. But  after  independence  was  achieved, 
the  history  of  the  two  countries  was  a  his- 
tory of  interminable  wars,  which  had  their 
origin  not  in  the  common  motives  of  ambi- 
tion or  lust  of  conquest,  but  in  the  senti- 
ment of  a  national  rivalry  which  provoked 
the  sad  day  of  Flodden,  and  gave  to  the 
chronicles  of  chivalry  the  stirring  fight  of 
Otterbourne.  Another  sentiment,  more 
personal  in  its  scope,  long  struggled  against 
the  tide,  for  the  &llen  fortunes  of  the  Stu- 
arts. That  chapter  of  our  history  presents 
us  with  much  that  is  daring  and  romantic. 
If  the  sentiment  of  Stuart  loyalty  produced 
no  genius  with  the  higher  qualities  of  intel- 
lect that  mark  an  age  or  a  generation,  nor 
any  possessed  of  the  moral  heroism  that  as- 
tonished mankind  with  unselfish  devotion 
to  deserted  principle,  it  furnished  many  ex- 
amples of  the  lower  virtues  of  fidelity  and 
constancy  even  to  rulers  whose  irritable 
feebleness  inspired  them  with  the  most 
ignoble  meanness  in  the  moment  of  popular 
collision,  and  the  most  cruel  vindictiveness 
in  the  moment  of  reactionary  conquest 
It  ended  as  a  source  of  physical  hostility 
when  the  Highland  army  was  scattered  on 
the  gory  field  of  Culloden ;  but  it  existed 
still  more  purely  as  a  sentiment,  in  the 
Jacobite  literature  of  the  half  century  which 
followed,  until,  meeting  the  shock  of  the 
fierce  passions  and  too  real  events  which 
began  with  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL, 
and  ended  with  Waterloo,  it  passed  away 
to  the  last  receptacles  of  obloquy  and  obli- 
vion. 

It  is  in  vain  to  despise  sentiment,  when  it 
produces  results  that  are  not  exhausted  in 
the  course  even  of  many  generations.  It 
would  be  as  philosophical  to  shut  the  under- 
standing to  the  laws  which  control  the 
storms  of  the  physical  world,  as  to  creations 
c^  the  mind  not  less  rigid,  stern,  and  over- 
whelming. Dr.  Johnson  put  the  case 
strongly,  when  he  said,  that  that  Scots- 
man must  be  a  sturdy  moralist  who  would 
not  prefer  his  country  to  truth.  They  seem 
to  love  their  country  with  a  devotion  which 
neither  time  nor  change  of  scene  ever  les- 
sens ;  and  turn  in  imagination  to  her  rugged 
landscapes  with  a  fondness  that  only  ceases 


with  existence.  If  their  country  has  lost  her 
sceptre,  they  have  not  lost  the  sense  of  their 
nationality.  The  feeling  may  perhaps  dege- 
nerate into  a  contracted  provincialism ;  but 
it  has  stamped  its  impress  strongly  on  the 
national  character,  and  has  generated  a 
sense  of  national  and  personal  independence 
that  has  placed  a  people  inhabiting  a  barren 
territory  among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
nations.  Accommodating  themselves  to 
their  fate,  after  the  extinction  of  their  native 
Parliament,  and  the  mimic  pageantry  of  a 
native  Court,  they  turned  the  energy  which 
had  wasted  in  the  barbarities  of  feudal  times, 
to  that  career  of  progressive  improvement 
which  has  extracted  from  the  fields  of  the 
Lothians,  and  the  bleak  moors  of  the  north, 
riches  more  copious  than  the  Spaniards  ever 
took  from  the  gold  mines  of  Potosi  or  Peru, 
Her  sons  started  with  the  English  in  the 
race  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  won  firom 
Englishmen  the  prizes  which  England  had 
proposed  to  the  ambition  of  the  united  coun- 
tries. A  jumble  of  struggling  authorities 
was  transformed  into  the  regenerated  em- 
pire of  a  contented  people.  Wherever  the 
imperial  dominion  extended,  a  Scotsman 
was  at  hand  to  receive  the  reward  of  success- 
ful ability.  In  the  long  list  of  generals  that 
have  raised  up  the  glory  and  renown  of 
England,  are  found  the  names  of  many 
Scotsmen ;  and  among  her  ablest  judges 
will  be  found  an  Erskine,  a  Wedderboume, 
a  Murrav,  a  Campbell,  and  a  Brougham. 
Out  of  humble  villages  have  sprung  the 
great  ports  and  manufacturing  towns  of 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Dundee,  outstrip- 
ping the  metropolis  itself  in  the  energetic 
spirit,  which  is  the  life-blood  of  commercial 
success.  Within  a  half  century — ^within  the 
time  when  Cockbum's  memorials  begin  and 
end,  Scotland  has  achieved  greater  triumphs, 
obtained  more  real  power  and  greater 
wealth  than  she  had  acquired  during  the  six 
previous  centuries  of  distracting  wars,  mer* 
ciless  persecutions,  and  polemic  strife. 
Little  of  this  was  effected  by,  but  in  spite  ofi 
imperial  legislation.  The  squalor  and  de- 
gradation which  our  modem  rhetorical  his- 
torian has  described  as  the  normal  condition 
of  a  half-savage  people,  were  only  the  fruits 
of  that  repressive  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  countiy  had  a  taste  dur- 
ing Braxfield's  reign  of  terror.  With  secu- 
rity and  freedom  the  people  became  indus- 
trious and  happy.  Younger  sons  acquir- 
ed the  wholesome  lesson  that  a  gentleman 
might  stand  behind  a  counter,  and  that  there 
were  nobler  pursuits  in  life  than  that  of  an 
idle  profligacy,  and  other  means  of  living 
than  the  sacrifice  of  independence  for  gov- 
ernment .  places.      The    restless    energies 
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thrown  away  upon  sohemes  yain,  purpose- 
less, and  frantic,  were  gathered  up  and  turn- 
ed into  pursuits  which  have  covered  Uie  biur- 
ren  heath  with  verdure,  and  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  spectade  of  a  people  enjoying  the 
utmost  freedom,  with  the  most  profound 
submission  to  the  law.  In  the  course  of 
praotioal  improvement,  material  wealth  and 
substantial  freedom,  Scotland  has  &r  out- 
stripped nations  who  could  boast  of  a  more 
congenial  siin,  and  more  fertile  territory, — 
and  she  has  Uie  more  reason  to  pursue  her 
onward  progress,  when  she  sees  the  pros- 
trate condition  of  other  peoples,  who,  with 
less  of  liberty,  were  once  more  formidable 
rivals ;  and,  with  less  experience,  were  bet- 
ter versed  in  tiie  art  of  government 

Edinburgh,  of  course,  as  the  capital,  felt 
most  prominently  the  successive  clumges 
which  nave  swept  over  the  country.  The 
seat  of  government — the  great  focus  of  the 
law,  and  engrossmg  generally  the  best  edu- 
cational talent  by  her  university  chairs,  she 
long  held  a  pre-eminence — sadly  diminished 
in  our  time.  Before  the  building  of  the 
New  Town,  Edinburgh  consisted  of  but  one 
principal  street,  running  along  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  leading  from  the  Castle  rock,  under 
which  the  houses  cowered  for  protection. 
From  this  street  diverged  others  of  inferior 
mark,  covering  an  area,  the  smallest  upon 
which  the  capital  of  a  nation,  settled  for 
many  centuries,  had  ever  been  built.  Now, 
when  Edinburgh  has  sunk  down  into  the 
character  of  a  provincial  town,  outstripped 
in  population  daily  by  towns  that  yesterday 
were  hamlets,  inhabited  by  no  wealthy  dass, 
and  deserted  by  her  native  nobility,  she  yet 
retains  in  the  magnificent  panorama  of  natu- 
ral scenery  around  her — a  source  of  attrac- 
tion that  no  change  of  manners,  fluctuations 
of  trade,  or  imperial  legislation  can  ever 
destroy.  The  architecture  of  the  New  Town 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us,  monotonous 
and  in  the  worst  taste ;  but  he  has  only — 
to  recover  from  the  shook — to  lifb  his  eyes 
and  view  one  of  the  most  maffnifioent  pic- 
tures of  landscape  scenery  with  which  the 
lover  of  nature  was  ever  gladdened ; — hills 
and  sea  all  around,  followed  by  rich  and 
cultivated  plains,  terminated  in  the  &r  hori- 
zon by  the  dark,  abrupt,  and  barren  moun- 
tains of  the  Highlands. 

In  Cockbum^  vounger  days,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  was  congregated  within 
the  Old  Town,  crowded  in  the  lofly  tene- 
nients  which  now  give  an  air  of  picturesque 
and  mediesval  grandeur  to  the  deserted  quar- 
ter ;  not  one,  but  oflener  twenty  or  thirty 
fiunilies  of  the  higher  classes  of  sodety  bur- 
rowed tier  upon  tier,  so  that  the  High  Street 
<^  Edinburgn  in  those  days  was  inhabited 


by  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  could 
be  found  in  any  other  street  in  Europe.  Of 
course  this  contiguity  produced  an  easy  fami- 
iarity  and  a  homely  friendliness  among  neigh- 
bours. To  read  sketches  of  that  old  sc^ety,  is 
now  to  read  of  things  as  strange  to  this  gene- 
ration as  the  customs  of  a  foreign  people. 
Much  of  it  came  from  our  intercourse  with  • 
France,  from  which  Scotland  derived  a  great 
portion  of  her  laws.  Much  of  it  was  native 
— the  growth  of  public  events ;  and  much  of 
it  had  a  local  origin.  Huddled  together, 
within  such  a  narrow  space,  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  were  acquaintances  and  friends ; 
and  thus  the  cultivation  of  Uie  higher  society 
inter-penetrated  and  influenced  even  the  low- 
est. In  the  ordinary  case,  the  educated  por- 
tion of  a  people  are  fkr  beyond  the  mass  who 
are  doomed  to  labour,  or,  as  middlemen,  are 
engaged  in  resellinff  the  products  of  the  crafts- 
men's  industry.  They  appear  frequently  to 
be,  not  merely  persons  of  a  different  nation 
but  of  a  different  race.  The  Plebeians  who 
retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  at  Rome  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  Patricians,  and  the  Athe- 
nian cobbler  who  listened  to  Demosthenes, 
spoke  Latin  and  Greek  no  doubt  very  bad- 
ly. To  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  they  might 
with  difficulty  be  intelligible.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  people  of  the  same  epoch  at  par- 
ticular periods  of  then*  history.  The  differ- 
ence was  the  same  and  of  the  same  charac- 
ter' between  Macaulay's  Highlander,  who 
made  his  savage  breakfast  from  the  uncook- 
ed blood  he  had  drawn  from  his  cows,  and  the 
contemporary  philosophers  and  literati  who 
have  made  their  names  immortal. 

Thus  it  is  that  up  to  a  certain  stage  of 
every  people,  the  history  of  one  is  the  hi*, 
tory  of  the  rest  What  Macaulay  states  as 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
was  observed  by  Bruce,  as  a  peculiar  cus- 
tom among  the  savages  of  Abyssinia.  The 
characteristics  ascribed  to  a  nation,  are  up 
to  that  stage  peculiar  and  personal  to  a  class, 
and  not  general  and  applicable  to  the  whole 
community.  The  best-known  men  of  a 
country,  the  most  prominent  spirits  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  are  erroneously 
selected  as  the  types  of  a  whole  people ;  from 
the  mass  of  whom  they  differ  in  the  degree 
in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  differed  from  one 
of  Lovat's  gillies.  But  there  are  times  when, 
although  French  history  reads  like  Scotoh, 
the  epoch  or  the  event  inevitably  comes, 
which  sends  the  nation  away  upon  its  own 
peculiar  track,  and  leavens  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  with  an  impress  which  gives 
them  a  character  of  their  own.  Some  strik- 
ing event  that  has  stirred  up  society  from 
its  depths,  some  great  crisis  that  has  evoked 
the  passions  or  aroused  the  torpid  attentioii 
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of  the  fooat  miserable  scvf  whose  faile  oon- 
siffDed  him  to  a  life  of  isolated  labour,  gives 
a  dir^itioQ  and  a  bias  whidi,  of  course,  in- 
dividual minds  had  besun,  but  which  it  re- 
quires little  of  individual  interfer^oe  to 
retain. 

But  the  peouliarities  of  Edinburgh  society 
were  audi,  that  the  broad  line  which  marks 
off  one  order  of  minds  £rom  another,  was 
nmch  obliterated.  The  professor  found  in 
the  humble  caddie  of  the  street  comer  an  in- 
telligent and  rational  being,  for  whom  edu- 
cation did  something,  but  ibr  whom  local 
peculiarities  did  more.  Bartoline  Saddle- 
tree, with  his  scraps  of  Latin  and  of  legal 
wisdom,  was  a  type  of  not  a  few  of  Sie 
Edinburgh  shopkeepers.  People  lived  hud- 
dled together  in  such  a  way  thai  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  that  absence  of  famili- 
arity which  separates  so  widely  class  from 
class,  in  feelings  and  mode  of  thought.  The 
lady  of  &shion  in  those  days  had  her  house 
in  the  third  story  of  the  tenement  in  which 
Saddletree  had  his  shop ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  inspire  the  mercantile  mind  with  awe  of 
the  ancestral  greatness  or  lofty  position  in 
life  of  his  customer, — all  whose  vulgar  wants 
and  necessities  were  satisfied  at  his  own 
dooi-,  and  whom  he  &miliarly  met  upon  the 
common  stair  which  took  him,  when  his 
shop  was  shut,  to  his  own  dwelling  in  the 
thirteenth  story. 

Sydney  Smith  and  Cockbum  dwell  with 
rapture  upon  Uie  joyous  entertainments  of 
Edinburgh  suppers ;  and  Cockbum  mourns 
over  the  revolution  that  has  chased  from 
civilized  society  what  ^'  has  immemoriably 
been  a  favourite  Edinburgh  repast"  lie 
sadly  says,  '^  that  it  is  now  falling  into  pal- 
try wine  and  water  in  many  houses.  Sup- 
per is  dieaper  than  dinner;  shorter,  less 
ceremonious  and  more  poetical.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  over,  and  its  still  fresh 
events  interest ;  it  is  chiefly  intimate  asso- 
ciates that  are  drawn  together  at  that  &mi- 
liar  hour  of  which  night  deepens  the  social- 
i^.  If  there  be  any  fun,  orheart  and  spirit 
in  a  man  at  all,  it  is  then,  if  ever,  it  will  ap- 
pear. So  far  as  I  have  seen  social  life,  its 
bfi^test  sunshine  has  been  in  the  last  re- 
past of  the  day."  But  what  of  the  morning 
headache]  and  what  of  the  morrow's  work  1 
and  what  of  the  unprepared  counsel  who, 
with  hot  and  shaking  hands  and  glaring  eyes, 
unties  fi>r  the  first  tune  in  Court  the  strings 
of  the  oase  when  he  is  called  upon  to  open  it. 
Judges  and  clients,  and  the  professional  con- 
aeienoe  must  have  been  easily  satisfied  in 
thorn  old  days  when  a  counsel  in  full  practice 
oouM  state  this  fact :  **  I  doubt  if  from  the 
year  1811,  when  I  married,  I  have  closed 
above  oae  day  in  the  month  of  my  town  life 


at  homa  and  alone,  it  is  always  some 
scene  of  domestic  conviviality  either  in  my 
own  house  or  in  a  friend's."  And  this  is 
the  man  who  can  envy  the  bibulous  capacity 
of  ancient  Hermand,  and  that  older  school. 
Here  is  a  solution  of  Cockburn's  scanty  law. 
"  When,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  writing  from 
hb  Yorkshire  parsonage  many  long  years 
after  he  had  bidden  Edinburgh  farewell — 
"  when  shall  I  see  Scotland  again !  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  happy  days  1  passed  there 
amidst  odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad 
suppers,  excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlight- 
ened and  cultivated  understandings." — 
{Smith's  lAfe^  vol.  ii.  p.  115.)  And  they 
were  the  most  hospitable  of  men.  They 
judged  a  man  over  his  meals.  ''Here's 
a  new  man  of  genius  arrived ;  put  on  the 
stewpan ;  fry  away ;  we'll  soon  get  it  all 
out  of  Wm."  Such  was  Sydney's  pithy 
view  of  it,  as  Moore  records  in  his  Memoirs. 

We  have  fidlen  upon  an  iron  age  since 
then.  We  have,  at  least, — if  we  have  not 
weaker  heads, — undoubtedly  more  imperfect 
digestions,  and  contrive  now  to  crush  into 
one  feast,  over  which  dulness  and  formality 
preside,  as  much  of  eating  and  drinking,  as 
would  have  procured  for  Cockbum  and  his 
merry  set  &ose  delightful  suppers  for  a 
twelvemonth. 

We  have  got  rid,  however,  of  filth.  A 
man  may  pass  through  the  Edinburgh 
wynds,  even  in  the  lowest  quarter,  without 
fear,  as  Doctor  Johnson  found  it,  of  seeing 
his  full  flowing  periwig  moistened  into  flac- 
ciditv.  It  is  an  event  now  to  hear  of  that 
which  half  a  century  ago  was  common.  It 
is  not  the  rule  now  for  a  gentleman  to  get 
drunk,  even  though  he  does  not  mean  to  re- 
join the  ladies;  and  if  he  does  go  to  a  tav- 
ern, he  preserves  his  fame  for  manliness  ev«[i 
whtti  hie  maintains  his  sobriety.  Yet,  says 
Cockburii,  "  To  get  drunk  in  a  tavern  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  a  natural,  if  not  an  in- 
tended, consequence  of  going  to  one.  Swear- 
ing was  thought  the  right,  and  the  mark  of 
a  gentlenum.  And  tried  by  this  test,  no- 
body who  had  not  seen  them  could  now  be 
made  to  believe  how  many  gentlemen  there 
were.  Not  that  people  were  worse  tem- 
pered  then  than  now.  They  were  only 
coarser  in  their  manners,  and  had  got  into  a 
bad  style  of  admonition  and  dissent.  And 
the  evil  provoked  its  own  continuance ;  be- 
cause nobody  who  was  blamed  cared  for 
the  censure,  or  understood  that  it  was  seri- 
ous, unless  it  was  clothed  in  execration ;  and 
any  intensity  even  of  kindness  or  of  logic 
that  was  not  embodied  in  solid  commination, 
evaporated,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
meant  to  evaporate,  in  the  very  uttering." — 
{MemorialSy  p.  32.) 
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Lord  Cockbum  had  little  opportanity,  till 
he  himself  became  Solidtor-General,  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  cause  of  l^al  reform. 
There  was,  however,  one  subject  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  interested,  and 
which  is  now  deserving  of  particular  attention 
— the  Court  of  Appeal.  Among  the  mimj 
things  of  which  our  fitvoured  age  has  been 
able  to  pluck  prolifio  fruit,  there  must  be 
included  the  improvement  of  the  law.  On 
all  sides  we  are  surrounded  with  "  earnest" 
men,  who  have  a  mission  to  accomplish,  and 
who  are  ever  ready  to  set  theories  against 
results.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in 
which  there  is  so  little  thrifl  as  in  the  zeal 
for  law  reform.  It  flows  on  unchecked  by 
obstacles,  though  twisted  into  devious  wind- 
ings, to  end,  for  want  of  good  engineering, 
in  a  marsh.  When  its  force  becomes  over- 
whelming, and  obtains  an  occasional  tri- 
umph, the  result  is  the  laying  up  in  stor^ 
for  those  who  have  to  extract  deamess  from 
chaos,  a  burden  that  only  use  renders  en- 
durable. Each  session  now  holds  out  its 
vernal  promise,  and  ends  with  its  autumnal 
fulfilment  of  it  in  the  shape  of  new  laws, 
which  tear  up  by  the  root  the  old  familiar 
landmarks,  a  knowledge  of  the  bearing  of 
which  was  the  attainment  of  the  slow  labour 
of  many  years.  In  old  age,  th,e  lawyer  has 
every  year  to  go  to  school.  It'  is  not  mere- 
ly the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  but  the 
more  difficult  effort  to  forget  the  old,  that 
annually  weighs  him  to  the  earth.  When 
Cockburn  and  Jeffirey  had  read  Erskine,  they 
had  acquired  all  the  necessary  law  of  their 
profession.  When  they  shut  the  volume 
and  laid  it  on  the  shelf,  their  legal  studies 
were  at  an  end.  They  had  not  an  annual 
recurring  volume  of  statutes,  a  volume  of 
reports  of  civil  cases,  another  of  criminal 
cases,  another  of  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Anally,  the  decisions  in  the  English 
Courts,  which  seem  to  be  quoted  as  frequent- 
ly in  Scotland  as  our  own.  After  all  these 
have  been  read,  digested,  and  noted  up,  there 
is  little  time  either  for  the  suppers  that 
Cockbum  delighted  in,  or  for  labour  other 
than  that  bought  with  vulgar  hire.  It  was 
a  proposal  of  nis,  that  all  the  books  in  law 
which  we  now  possess,  fmd  particularly  the 
infinite  volumes  of  decisions,  should  be 
heaped  together  in  one  vast  holocaust,  and 
reduced  to  dust  and  ashes,  so  that  we  might 
all  start  the  race  afresh,  jus  foxere^  which  is 
so  much  easier  ihsxijiLs  dicere. 

In  Lord  Eldon's  days,  the  litigiousness  of 
our  ancestors  was  not  less  than  that  of  their 
descendants.  A  master  like  that  great 
Judge  of  the  virtue  of  procrastination,  with- 
out which  Courts  of  justice  would  cease 
to  be,  he  did  much  to  save  himself  the  la- 


bour of  Seotoh  Appeals.  Three,  four,  and 
five  years  did  cases  drag  their  slow  length 
along ;  and  even  then  they  failed  sometimes 
to  have  execution  done  upon  them,  but 
were  returned  to  the  Court  of  Session,  to 
begin  upon  a  better  tack.  He  ingeniously 
rid  himself  of  appeals  upon  questions  of  fact, 
by  getting  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion declared  final.  It  was  also  proposed, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  appeals,  that  an 
intermediate  Court  should  be  established  in 
Scotland — a  course  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  Whig  Grovemmentof  1806, 
and  which  would  have  been  inevitably  car- 
ried had  that  Grovernment  lived.  It  received 
the  support  of  Cockburn,  although  in  his 
Memorials  he  condemns  it ;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  country  at  the  present  day,  that 
a  scheme  so  absurd,  ponderous,  and  expen- 
sive, as  another  Scotdi  Court,  with  a  Chan- 
cellor at  its  head,  was  not  inaugurated  here. 
It  would  not  have  prevented  a  single  appeal, 
while  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  irritation  and  public  clamour,  that 
would  have  reacted  upon  the  law  itself. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  is  the  most  singular  institution 
now  existing  in  a  country  prolifio  of  institu- 
tions which  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
The  great  British  community  is  but  imper- 
fectly described  by  any  of  the  terms  that 
refer  it  to  the  constructive  industry  and  wis- 
dom of  man.  There  are  few  things  in  this 
country  which  have  been  the  product  of  a 
peremptory  decree  like  that  which  an  auto- . 
crat,  having  to  consider  no  will  but  his  own, 
daily  issues  on  the  introduction  of  new  re- 
forms. The  institutions  of  this  country 
have  grown  vdut  arbor  cevo ;  and  their 
growth  has  been  spontcmeous  and  irregular. 
They  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  anti- 
quity more  or  less  remote ;  and  fulfilling 
their  purpose  well  on  the  aggregate,  they 
are  seldom  troubled  by  that  audacious  spirit 
of  oi^anization  which  has  given  to  other 
countries  a  dvft  code,  dear  out,  to  meet 
every  exigency  of  human  life,  And  to  render 
legislation  unnecessary  for  ever.  It  is  only 
when  public  attention  is  aroused  by  a  public 
scandal  or  in  some  other  startling  way,  that 
an  abuse  becomes  the  subject  of  ii^  popular 
outcry  which  will  have  its  victim,    v 

The  crisis  of  the  House  of  Lords\  recent- 
ly seemed  to  be  at  hand.  It  did  sijem  in- 
congruous  that  the  supreme  tribunar^of  ap- 
peal of  a  great  nation  should  be  one  in  ^hich 
not  one  of  the  proceedings,  however  fitted 
for  a  deliberative  assembly,  was  3uitedf(^  the 
administration  of  positive  law, — ^a  pVoe 
where  the  Judges  give  thdr  opinions  aJ|  if 
they  were    upon    the    platform,  and    i*e 
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towards  each  other  and  to  the  Coarts  whioh 
they  are  reviewing  the  impassioned  language 
with  which,  three  hours  later,  they  vilify  the 
political  conduct  of  each  other, — where  the 
whole  atmo^here  is  charged  with  party 
spirit  and  party  associations,  and  in  whidi 
there  has  often  been  exhibited  a  fierceness 
of  temper  from  the  collision  simply  of  op- 
posing opinion,  such  as  to  take  away  sAl 
that  respect  that  one  would  otherwise  feel 
for  a  Court  guided  by  exact  habits  of  thought, 
and  moving  to  its  purpose  in  harmonious 
action.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  a  still 
more  extraordinary  ^ectacle  is  exhibited  in 
the  circumstance  that  this  High  Court  of  ap- 
peal is  as  ignorant  of  our  laws  as  of  the  laws 
of  Otaheite.  The  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  a  Sootdi  appeal  is  on,  is,  to  a  Scotch 
lawyer,  the  most  amusing  place  in  London. 
The  counsel  who  plead,  the  judges  who  hear, 
make  such  havoc  not  merely  of  the  law  but 
of  the  l^al  nomenclature,  (which  being  of 
Roman  origin  ought  to  be  intelligible  to 
every  person  aoquamted  with  general  juris- 
prudence,) that  in  the  hearing  of  it  a  Scottish 
lawyer  can  find  such  an  amount  of  sober 
amusement,  as  renders  it  unnecessary  for  that 
day  tp  seardi  out  fiurther  diversion  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Scotch  forms  of  process, 
the  S<x)toh  judges,  their  opinions,  are  treated 
in  a  &shion  not  complimentary  to  the  na- 
tional vanity  or  to  our  judicial  dignity. 
Still,  while  overwhelming  us  with  contempt, 
the  House  of  Lords  are  found  asking  Uie 
meaning  of  ordinary  Scotch  legal  terms,  and 
rules  and  forms  of  process,  of  any  counsel 
at  the  Bar  acquainted  with  Scottbh  law. 
Of  oourse  the  result  is,  that  amid  the  chaos 
of  unintelligible  sounds  which  ring  around 
the  head  of  the  devoted  Chancellor,  he  takes 
refuge  in  that  which  he  understands ;  and  if 
the  English  law  is  applicable,  he  applies  it. 
Hie  battle  of  Bannockbum  has  been  fought 
in  vain !  The  Treaty  of  Union  which  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  appeal  to  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  has  been  cun- 
ningly evaded!  Scotia  has  become  the 
bond-maid  of  her  old  enemy ;  and  a  conquest 
fiur  more  effectual  has  been  achieved,  not  by 
legal  astuteness  but  by  l^al  ignorance,  than 
was  efibcted  by  all  the  arms  of  Edward. 

And  what  is  the  result?  What  else  could 
be  erpwsted  than  judgments  directly  at  va- 
riance with  the  law  of  the  country  firom 
which  the  case  was  brought  ?  And  yet  take 
it  with  all  its  fitults,  with  all  its  presumption, 
icnoranoe,  and  error, — it  has  proved  one  of 
tae  greatest  blessings  that  was  given  to  Scot- 
land by  the  Union.  Its  very  errors  have  leant 
to  virtue^s  side.  In  many  cases  where  it 
has  thrust  upon  Scotland  the  English  Law, 
its  dedmon  has  leant  to  common  sense  and 
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justice.  A  dog  peaceful  and  artless  in  its 
usual  demeanour,  suddenly  gets  into  bad 
company,  or  fiills  mad,  and  worries  a  neigh- 
bour's sheep.  The  law  of  Scotland  says, 
that  the  dog's  owner  shall  make  reparation ; 
the  law  of  England,  that  the  madness  of  the 
dog  was  an  accident,  for  which  its  owner 
was  not  responsible;  and  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  the  Scotdi  Judgment,  and 
gave  us  a  better  rule. — ^The  law  of  Scotland 
says,  that  where  a  number  of  children  bom 
in  different  parishes  become  proper  objects 
of  parochial  relief  on  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, each  shall  be  sent  to  his  own  parish, 
—one  to  Galloway,  one  to  Shetland,  one  to 
Lanarkshire ;  and  thus  in  their  misfortune 
the  sacred  tie  of  brotherhood  is  severed,  in 
all  probability  never  again  to  be  united. 
This  may  be  law,  but  certainly  it  is  not  hu- 
manity. The  House  of  Lords  reversed  it, 
— ^kept  all  the  children  together,  and  sent 
them  to  the  parish  of  their  fistther. — Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  introduced  into  the  Scottish 
Parliament  that  statute  which  has  locked  up 
the  land  of  Scotland  under  the  fetters  of  en- 
tfidls,  under  the  operation  of  which  vast  tracts 
of  country  have  been  accumulated,  and  are 
yearly  accumulating,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  bringing  in  its  train  many  great 
national  and  social  evils.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Courts  of  law  to  repeal  a  legislative 
enactment,  but  they  could  modify  its  evils ; 
and  so  the  House  of  Lords  introduced  that 
principle  of  strict  construction  of  these  deeds, 
which  treats  the  intention  of  the  entailer  as 
of  no  moment,  and  which  has  so  often  done 
justice  by  opening  up  an  estate  to  creditors 
or  a  female  line. — A  master  employs  a  hun- 
dred workmen,  selected  with  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  they  are  all  put  at  their  various  posts, 
—one  to  dig,  anotner  to  carry,  another  to 
build,  another  to  work  the  steam-engine; 
and  at  a  particular  moment,  through  the 
carelessness  of  one,  his  neighbour's  life  is 
lost  Shall  the  master,  100  miles  away,  be 
answerable  pecuniarily  to  the  dead  man's 
widow,  or  shall  it  be  the  wrongdoer  1  The 
law  of  Scotland  rejects  the  master's  plea, 
that  if  he  is  made  re^nsible  for  a  diing  he 
did  not  authorize,  ana  which,  if  not  contrary 
to  his  express  order,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  regulations  of  his  mill,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  &ce  of  such  responsibilities, 
to  carry  on  with  safety  any  of  these  manu- 
&cturing  establishments,  in  which,  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  workmen,  there  is  an 
ever-recurring  loss  of  life.  Ilie  master  is, 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  liable.  It 
is  otherwise  in  England ;  and  the  case  now 
waits  reversal  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Such  are  a  specimen  of  these  decisions 
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in  which  the  supreme  tribunal  assumes  to 
ilself  the  power  of  legislative  action.  In 
every  one  of  these  cases,  and  indeed  in 
every  one  of  the  reversals  that  have  been 
pronounced  for  upwards  of  a  century,  many 
of  which  have  been,  and  are  now,  submitted 
to  with  restive  and  ungracious  reluctance 
by  the  Scottish  Courts,  is  there  a  wisdom 
and  practical  good  sense  highly  complimen- 
tary to  the  English  intellect.  But  the  ben- 
efit of  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  consist 
so  much  in  its  direct  action  as  in  its  indi- 
rect influence.  The  Scottish  Courts  are 
situated  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  legis- 
ture,  and  away  from  the  eye  of  Govern- 
ment, and  administer  a  law  unintelligible  to 
Englishmen.  The  counsel  in  employment 
are  outnumbered  by  the  very  Judges  on 
the  Bench.  The  press  seldom  interferes 
with  the  proceedings  which  it  does  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  thus  circumstances  appear  to 
have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  give  to  the 
Courts  that  most  dangerous  of  all  tempta- 
tions, unchecked  authority.  On  a  former 
occasion,  we  defended  the  appointment  of  a 
Sheriff  not  resident  in  his  county,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  not  mingled  with  the 
strifes  of  the  practitioners  in  his  court,  only 
casually  acquainted  with  the  magnates 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  bring- 
ing to  every  case  a  mind  more  unbiassed 
than  one  over  whom  the  sinister  influence 
of  social  and  local  spirit  operated,  and  so 
do  we  now  maintain  that  a  Court  of  appeal 
in  Scotland  would  be  a  death-blow  to  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  observation  is  made  irrespective 
of  times  or  persons.  The  same  influences, 
though  slower  in  their  operation,  would  still 
work  upon  the  minds  of  a  Scotch  Court,  every 
one  of  whom  was  a  Duncan  Forbes,  in  whose 
placid  equity  and  mediating  wisdom  all  men 
could  trust,  as  upon  one  composed  of  mean- 
er minds.  The  feet  that  there  does  exist  a 
Court  of  review,  before  which  partiality,  in- 
temperance, or  ignorance  may  be  exposed, 
operates  as  an  invisible  but  all-powerful 
saf^uard.  Its  main  and  pre-eminent  re- 
commendation is  not  so  much  to  correct 
error  and  supply  the  defects  of  native 
learning,  as  to  fortify  the  feebleness  of  hu- 
man resolutions.  It  matters  not  that  the 
tribunal  of  review  is  ignorant.  The  fact 
that  it  exists  is  enough ;  and  that  it  will, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  knowledge, 
deal  justice  to  the  parties  irrespective  of 
those  local  sinister  influences  that  may  have 
douded  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  below.  Parliament,  at  a  distance 
of  400  miles,  is  only  a  feeble  check  upon 
the  proceedings  of  Courts  administering  a 
foreign  law;   while /Parliament  (with  the 


press)  is  the  place  which,  for  generations, 
has  been  selected  for  discussing  the  conduct 
of  English  Judges. 

It  is  not,  however,  seemly  or  decorous 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  person  of 
its  grave  Chancellor,  should  be  made  to 
afford  amusement  to  Scottish  lawyers.  It 
is  not  decorous  that  the  great  master  in 
Israel  should,  when  called  upon  to  expound 
the  law,  be  engaged  in  acquiring  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge ;  and  as  Scotland  has 
furnished  neariy  three-fourths  of  his  labour, 
it  is  right  that  she  should  be  represented  in 
the  Cowt.  It  is  said  that  if  a  Scotch  law- 
yer were  introduced,  he  would  bring  with 
him  the  contracted  notions  of  his  Edin- 
burgh prejudices,  and  that  to  his  judgment 
the  other  members  of  the  Court  would 
bend.  This  result  has  been  arrived  at 
without  keeping  in  view  the  influence  upon 
poor  human  nature  of  the  diange  of  scene. 
A  few  months  in  a  London  atmosphere,  and 
upon  the  dizzy  height  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated,  woidd  be  sufficient  to  separate  a 
transplanted  Scottish  lawyer  from  the  par- 
tialities supposed  to  be  incident  to  a  provin- 
cial position.  The  time  would  not  be  long 
when,  on  occasional  journeys  to  London, 
one  would  be  st^tled  at  finding  country  so 
much  forgotten,  that  the  voice  no  longer 
seemed  familiar,  and  the  mode  of  speech 
strange.  So  far  from  influencing  the  Eng- 
lish members  of  the  Court,  we  rather  think 
that  the  opposite  would  be  the  case ;  and 
that  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  their  accent, 
he  would  acquire  their  mode  of  view.  The 
benefit  of  his  presence  there,  however,  would 
be  to  save  the  Court  from  the  infliction  of 
unnecessary  elementary  harangues;  fVom 
imposition  of  error  upon  them  as  truth  ; 
from  ridiculous  blunders  in  matters  which 
it  is  not  so  much  a  virtue  to  know,  as  a  dis- 
grace to  be  ignorant  of;  and  thus  by  giving 
accuracy  to  the  judgments  of  the  House  in 
matters  of  detail,  would  preserve  to  it  a 
position  of  respectability. 

This  problem  will  be  solved  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  broken  Cockburn's  heart. 
That  two  nations  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage—  under  the  Legislature  and  Sove- 
reign—should be  under  the  government  of 
different  laws,  is  a  thing  that  will  not  last 
in  all  probabUity  beyond  this  generation. 
Consolidation  of  the  two  systems  on  the 
principle  of  preferring  neither,  but  of  select- 
ing the  better  parts  of  both,  would  be  wor- 
thy of  a  century  the  most  remarkable  in 
history  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
its  reforms.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
stru^le,  a^d  many  a  sad  regp6t,  before 
Scotiand  surrenders  her  position  of  an  un- 
real nationality,  and  the  filing  of  a  jealoas 
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piTOFiDoialiflm,  to  the  exageoeWsof  a  MtiiHKftI 
unity  and  imdiyidecL  empire. 
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Whatxysr  be  the  duration  of  the  Duke 
of  Valencia's  Ministry  —  and  it  is  eren 
possible  that  the  Government  will  be  bro* 
ken  up  while  these  pages  are  in  the  press — 
it  is  dear  that  the  immediate  future  of 
Spain  will  continue  to  involve  a  policy  of 
reaction  from  the  liberalism  of  Espartero, 
so  &r  as  oonoems  the  Constitution  of  the 
State;  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
predict  whether  or  not  that  reaction  will 
permanently  extend  to  the  social  reforms 
and  material  improvements  of  the  nation. 
The  resumption  by  the  late  government, 
under  certain  modifications,  of  the  Cbnstitu- 
'  Uonal  policy  of  1845,  both  in  its  political 
and  municipal  relations,  and  the  final  sup- 
f»ress8ion  of  a  National  Guard,  previously 
depressed  by  the  influence  of  O'Donnell  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Espartero,  which  have  re- 
stored the  centralizing  policy  of  the  Mode- 
rado  Chiefe,  are  definitive  &ct8,  and  such  as 
will  scarcely  be  affected  by  any  immediate 
change  in  the  administration  at  Madrid. 
But  the  question  of  a  prosecution  of  the 
social  and  material  refbrms  originally  indip 
cated  by  the  Duke  of  Victory's  G<)vem- 
ment — directly  involved  as  it  is  in  the  sales 
of  ecclesiasticsd  property  at  this  moment 
suspended  by  the  Crown — ^is  one  on  whidi 
the  late  admbistration  was  notoriovaly  at 
issue,  and  on  which  it  is  probable  that  nei- 
ther the  existing  Ministers,  nor  the  proxi- 
mate candidates  for  power,  are  united  in 
opinion. 

The  cause  of  this  altered  phasis  in  the 
immediate  politics  of  Spain,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fiust  that  while  neither  the  dissolved 
Constitution  of  1854,  nor  the  dissolved 
Natioaal  Guard,  were  so  &r  satisfiu^tory 
institutions  as  to  command  the  ardent  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  the  question  of  the 
eoelesiastieal  sales  is  sustiUQed  in  its  origi- 
nal vitality  by  the  oonfliot  of  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  Government,  ^ith  the  reas- 
serted daUns  of  the  Romish  Alliance. 

It  is  probaUe,  therefore,  that  the  division 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject  among  those 
who  are  agreed  on  Constitutional  questions, 
will  maintain  a  wide  theatre  of  political 
oonteaty  without  disturbing  at  present  the 
eadating  aKganizalioik  of  the  State. 


Tbe  goversmoit  of  £fl|>artero  fell,  it 
must  be  remembered,  not  simply  under  the 
influence  ©f  internal  disunion,  but  from  its 
total  failure  as  a  Reforming  Administration. 
Had  the  great  ends  whi(£  it  proposed  to 
itself  in  1854  —  and  which,  if  realized, 
would  have  formed  a  splendid  epoch  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Spain, — ^be«i  attained, 
in  1856,  in  any  considerable  degree,  that 
Government  would  certainly  not  now  have 
been  overthrown.  Two  years  constitute 
an  ample  period  as  a  test,  not  indeed  of  in- 
stitutions themselves,  but  of  the  problem 
whether  these  institutions  can  be  effectually 
reformed  by  the  individuals  who  undertake 
the  policy  of  their  reconstruction.  The 
Duke  of  Victory's  administration,  it  will 
be  remembered,  addressed  itself^  from  first 
to  last,  to  three  cardinal  points.  These 
were — 1.  The  establishment  of  a  new  poli- 
tical and  municipal  oonstitut^n ;  2.  A  set- 
tlement of  the  relations  of  the  army  to  the 
Naticmal  Guard  on  such  terms  as  should 
aflbrd  a  guarantee  oi^ political  liberty;  8. 
The  prosecution  of  extensive  material  re- 
forms by  the  aid  of  a  confiscation  and  sale 
of  the  property  then  vesting  in  the  Church. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  Espartero 
Government,  the  prosecution  of  this  triple 
policy  was  exposed  to  perpetnal  misadven- 
ture. The  Provisional  Constitution  of 
1854  wholly  fisuled  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  the  State;  and  its 
discussions  daily  declined  from  public  con- 
troversies into  private  quarrels.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  was  never  constituted  as  an 
effective  popular  force,  imd  so  &r  were  the 
material  reforms  in  contemplation  <^  the 
Progresista  Government  from  being  ear* 
neetly  commenced  after  two  years  of  ad- 
ministration, that  the  sales  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  which  formed  the  first  condition 
of  their  acoomplishmeCit,  were,  in  1856, 
not  less  contested  in  theory  than  unaccom- 
plished in  &ct  These  circumstances  sup- 
ply, of  course,  no  sort  of  justification  for 
the  stroke  of  policy  which  supplanted  Es^ 
partero  by  O'Donnell.  But  tiney  serve  to 
expla'm  th^  decl'me  of  enthusiasm  into  apa^ 
thy  towards  the  Government  of  1854,  and 
that  withdrawal  of  national  support  which 
sapped  the  foundations  of  the  Progresista 
power.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
these  events  i%  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  liberal  p^y  in  the  Slate ;  and  the  re- 
lapse of  Spain  into  a  comparatively  despo^ 
tic  regime  forms,  in  such  a  country,  the  in- 
evitable recoil  from  a  reforming  policy  that 
hasfhiled. 

The  probable  postponement  of  the  deo- 
tions  under  the  new  constitution  until  the 
Bjphtg  of  1857,  and  die  presumptive  ao- 
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quiesoenoe  in  other  measures  of  the  late  and 
of  the  present  government,  except  in  regard 
to  mere  points  of  detail,  by  all  but  a  party 
too  disorganized  for  effectual  resistance, 
leaves  the  Amortisadon,  or  the  sales  of  ec- 
clesiastical property,  the  diief  immediate 
political  question  at  Madrid.  It  is  appa- 
rently impossible  that  the  royal  decree, 
which  has  lately  announced  a  suspension 
and  anulment  of  these  sales,  can  succeed  in 
permmiently  disposing  of  this  tradition  of 
the  government  of  Espartero,  inasmudi  as 
the  most  urgent  necessity  is  daily  calling  for 
its  resumption.  The  treasury,  even  while  the 
reforms  contemplated  by  the  liberal  ad- 
ministration are  in  abeyance,  is  known  to 
be  wholly  unable  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mands ;  and  the  credit  of  the  Gk>vemment 
is  reduced  in  a  degree  whidi  renders  almost 
impossible  the  contraction  of  loans,  without 
other  visible  means  of  a  liquidation  of  the 
interest  they  involve,  than  the  ordinary 
revenue  afibrds.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
apprehensions  of  a  ^ancial  crisis  in  the 
State  are  directly  staked  against  tlie  hostile 
prejudices  of  the  ultramontane  party.  The 
increase  of  the  army,  as  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent of  the  succession  of  a  repressive  to  a 
liberal  system  of  Government,  renders  this 
difficulty  even  greater  under  the  present, 
than  under  the  Liberal  administration.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  a  relief  of  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  State,  that  any 
considerable  portion  at  least  of  the  produce 
of  ecclesiastical  i^questrations  should  be 
applied  to  the  ordinary  ei^nses  of  admin- 
istration :  t^e  mere  &ct  of  the  continuance 
of  this  policy  formed  a  means  of  credit  to 
the  Government. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  just  conception  of  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  material  reforms  are  likely 
to  be  based  in  Spain,  to  glance  at  the  histo- 
ry of  this  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, which,  if  applied  to  our  own  country 
—perhaps  the  only  really  Conservative 
empire  of  Europe-^would  be  viewed  as  the 
last  triumph  of  infidelity  and  social  disor- 
ganization. So  completely  alien  are  the 
relations  of  parties  in  Spain  from  those 
recognised  in  England,  that  (his  very  se- 
questration and  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  of  tiie 
Moderados  to  decry  as  a.  revolutionary 
scheme,  b  a  measure  which  they  first  sanc- 
ti(med  in  theory,  and  which  they  initiated 
in  fact. 

It  happens,  moreover,  that  a  signal  pre- 
cedent to  this  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sequestrations  of  Hungarian  Churdi  proper- 
ty in  1809,  by  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
nlnoe  Mettemich's  administration,  which 


forms  at  this  day  the  archetype  of  the  self- 
classified  "  Conservative"  ministaries  of  the 
Continent. 

This  violation  of  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  Chiu*di  in  Spun,  dates  origiiuJly 
from  a  statute  passed  by  Christina  and  the 
Estatuto  Real,  in  1835.     In  the  first  in- 
stance it  afifected  the  religious  orders  alone. 
The  monks  and  friars  were  undoi^^red, 
subject  to  liberal  pensions  whidi  were  rare- 
ly paid.     This  change  of  condition  was 
consequently  not    inconsistent    with    their 
practical  destitution.      No  class  of  politi- 
cans,  therefore,  could  have  treated  tlie  tra- 
ditionary claims  of  tiie  Qiurch  with  less 
deference  than  the  Moderados  themselves. 
The  property  of  the  secular   orders  was 
next  assailed;  and  both  the  tithes,  and  a 
large  share  of  their   territorial   property, 
were  replaced  by  a  State-tax,  termed   a 
Oontrihucion  de  culto  y  ckro.    The  collection 
of  this  charge  was  vested  in  the  alcalde  of 
each  town  or  village,  with  powers  for  its 
enforcement  by  the  alcalde  against  the  per- 
sons taxed,  but  with  no  such  powers  of  en- 
forcement by  the  clergy  as  against  the  al- 
calde himself    This  officer,  who  was  then 
annually  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  (we  be- 
lieve in  almost  every  instance,)  seldom  en- 
forced the  payment  of  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  a  charge  that  would  have  endan- 
gered his  own  re-election  ;  and  the  secular 
priest,  first  derived  of  his  original  revenues, 
and  next  of  a  lai^  share  of  the  meagre  in- 
demnity by  which  those  revenues  were  re- 
placed, usually  declined  on  whatever  pre- 
carious livelihood  spiritual    m^iace  nught 
extort. 

The  Spanish  priesthood  was  then  com- 
monly represented  as  altogether  vitiated 
and  demoralized.  Tliat  this  demoralization 
may  have  been  increased  by  the  compara- 
tive destitution  to  which  t^t  body  were 
subjected  by  political  sequestrations,  it  is, 
no  doubt,  fair  to  presume ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  if  they  had  not  already 
lost  the  sanctity  of  their  religious  charaoter, 
they  would  have  been  originally  supported 
by  public  opinion  against  a  policy  of  spo- 
liation whidi  did  not  take  effect  againat  the 
secular  clergy,  at  least  until  the  cessation  of 
the  commotions  incident  upon  the  civil  wan» 
This  policy,  moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  pursued  by  successive  Adminis- 
trations, chiefly  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing the  direct  expenses  of  government,  after 
the  pecuniary  and  commercial  exhaustion 
whidi  domestic  conffict  had  produced.  The 
prosecution  <^  the  sequestrations  was  arrest- 
ed  by  the  first  Ministry  of  Narvaes.  With 
the  retam,  therefore,  of  Ee^wrtero  to  offioe 
in  1854,  th^e  yet  reoMuned  a  considerable 
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share  of  eedesiastioaliHroperty  not  yet  alieii- 
ated  bj  the  State.  It  thfia  became  the 
Duke  of  Victory's  aim  to  resume,  with  a 
view  to  a  prosecutioii  of  material  reforms, 
the  sequestratioDS  which  preceding  Ministriee 
bad  pursued,  with  a  view  to  a  disohai^e  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  public  administration. 

In  here  analyzing  tiie  principles  of  a  ques- 
tion which  still  appears  to  arrogate  the 
foreground  in  the  immediate  pditics  of 
Spain,  these  two  considerations  must  be 
held  in  view :  first,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  moral  authority  of  the  State  over  pro- 
perty held  by  institutions  which  it  professes 
to  maintain,  the  State  had,  in  1854,  already 
acted  upon  a  recognition  of  tins  authority 
in  a  degree  which  then  at  least  rendered  its 
policy  irreversible  in  &ct ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  advance  in  this  respect  in  the  policy 
of  Espartero  upon  that  of  his  predecessors, 
consi^ed  simplv  in  reducing  the  anomaly 
pi'esented  by  the  antagonism  of  a  rising 
priuciple  of  State-payment,  and  a  declining 
principle  of  territorial  possession,  into  a 
uniform  system  consonant  to  we  genius  of 
recent  legislation.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  principle  at  issue  had  been  vir- 
tually conceded  by  all  parties  in  the  State. 
For  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  prin- 
dple  of  sequestration  applied  by  the  rro- 
greslstas  towards  the  secular  revenues,  was 
initiated  by  the  Moderados  in  1885,  as 
against  l^e  property  of  the  regular  orders 
alone,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  country  exclu- 
sively Catholic,  to  dissociate  the  rights  of 
regular  from  those  of  secular  ecclesiastics, 
hi  England,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  the  two  questions  were 
altogether  distinct,  because  the  antecedent 
Protestantism  of  the  State  had  already 
ignored  the  regular  orders  as  an  essential 
part  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  But 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  the  State, 
in  Spain,  alone  professes  to  recognise,  ac- 
knowledges, of  course,  no  such  distinction. 
The  questions,  therefore,  as  they  related  to 
the  two  bodies,  were  idisntical  in  point  of 
sanctity  and  light. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  establish- 
ed CSwrch,  still  recognised  by  the  State, 
deserved  a  far  securer  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  revenues  which  were  assign- 
ed to  it,  in  place  of  its  former  territorial 
rights,  than  it  actually  obtained.  But  we 
axe  cc^dent,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
corruptions  of  the  preceding  ministry  of 
Sartoritts,  that  the  Government  of  Espar- 
tero sincerely  addressed  itself  to  those  ma- 
terial improvements  of  the  nation,  which — 
while  their  adoption  involved  no  new 
principle  of  spoliation  —  were  necessary 
eoaditiona  of  an  ultimate  prosperity  that 


alone  could  render  justice  to  all  classes  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  issue,  then,  of  this  question,  much 
of  the  ftiture  of  Spain  is  involved.  If  the 
remainder  of  the  ecdesiastical  property  be 
alienated,  we  do  not  believe,  when  we  con- 
sider the  Implication  of  that  remainder  at 
the  present  day — and  even  if  we  suppose 
the  Uiurch  in  Spain  to  be  a  less  corrupt  in- 
stitution than  it  really  is — ^that  religious  in- 
terests will  sensibly  suffer.  If,  Ga  the  coiv 
trary,  the  sequestrations  be  permanently 
suspended,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that 
those  reforms,  the  want  of  which  render  the 
condition  of  Spain  an  anomaly,  without  a 
parallel  among  the  States  of  Europe,  can 
be  effectually  carried  out.  The  question,  in 
fact,  may  almost  be  r^resented  as  a  ques- 
tion of  civilisation. 

It  will  here,  then,  be  our  double  object  to 
demonstrate  the  real  necessities  of  Spain, 
in  regard  to  the  elements  and  constitution 
of  the  Grovemment,  and  to  the  reforms  an4 
improvements  of  the  nation,  ind^>endently 
of  its  political  system.  It  will  then  be  seen, 
that  even  the  Ministry  of  Espartero  never 
attempted  to  cope  with  these  evils  in  their 
full  extent.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  lie 
too  de^ly  in  the  social  system  of  Spain  for 
any  single  administration  to  cheek.  But  we 
shall  attempt  to  show,  that  there  still  exist 
elements  or  political  reconstruction  in  that 
country  which  have  never  yet  been  called 
into  action,  and  form  the  only  means  at 
once  of  durable  govemmeut  and  permanent 
reform. 

In  reference,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  elements  of  government  in  Spain,  the 
evils  incident  to  the  existing  system  may  be 
resolved  into  two  principal  classes — the  one 
as  arising  from  a  total  absence  of  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  political  morality,  and  the 
other  as  resulting  from  the  glaring  dishar- 
mony between  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  social  and  national  predilec- 
tions of  the  people.  So  fiur  as  concerns  the 
first  of  these  classes,  Spain  exhibits  the  ano- 
maly of  a  State  more  or  less  constitutional 
in  &ct,  in  which  the  principle  of  moral  au- 
thority is  nevertheless  subordinated  to  the 
principle  of  political  revolution.  The  forms 
of  popular  government,  on  the  one  hand, 
even  when  extended  to  their  utmost  length, 
have  rarely  conciliated  the  hostility  of  the 
people  to  ^e  State:  and  on  the  other, 
they  have  almost  always  proved  unable 
either  to  extinguish  intrigue,  to'  check 
tyranny,  or  to  avenge  corruption.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  observations,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  principal  springs  of  action 
which  maintain  this  political  demoralization 
in  force. 
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The  ftntagonism  to  which  we  liere  allude 
between  the  constitution  of  the  Government 
«nd  the  character  of  the  people,  has  a  far 
wider  application  t^ian  as  regards  the  mere 
difference  in  the  suoeessive  systems  of  polity 
that  have  been  introduced  during  the  reign 
of  Isabella.  Each  of  these  systems,  with 
a  great  difference  undoubtedly  in  d^ree, 
has  been  based  upon  a  scheme  of  centraliza- 
tion, from  which  the  national  idiosyncrasy  of 
eadi  province  involuntarily  recoils.  The 
Progresistas,  indeed,  appear  more  nearly 
of  the  two  to  have  rendered  the  political 
system  the  reflex  of  the  nation  itself.  But, 
while  the  Moderados  excluded  all  freedom, 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  excluded  all  order, 
and  all  fairness  in  representation.  Both 
were  purely  partisan  systems,  conceived 
respectively  in  the  interest  of  the  two  poli- 
tical parties  whidi  centred  at  Madrid.  Of 
the  four  systems  which  have  subsisted  dur- 
ing the  last  nineteen  years — and  which  alone 
have  any  practical  relation  to  the  present 
time — the  Liberal  constitution  of  18S7  was 
supplanted  by  the  Moderado  constitution  of 
1845 ;  and  that  system  was  ultimately  re- 
placed by  the  Provisionary  constitution  of 
1854,  which,  in  turn,  has  given  way  to  the 
scheme  of  pdity  recently  proclaimed  by  the 
O^Donnell  administration.  Thus,  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  policy  of  1854  to  restore,  in  great 
degree,  the  system  of  1837,  and  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  policy  of  1856  to  restore  the  system 
of  1845.  During  the  struggle  of  the  last 
two  years  between  liberty  and  repression, 
the  constitutions  of  1837  and  1845  were  the 
only  practicable  antecedents.  The  Carlists 
and  JSemi-Carlists  who  were  ranged  upon 
one  extreme,  in  advance  of  the  Moderados, 
and  the  Republicans,  and  Exaltado-Progres- 
istas,  who  were  ranged  upon  the  other,  in 
advance  of  the  Progresistas,  are  now  collect- 
ively exerting  less  influence  in  Spain  thin 
either  the  I^ogresistas  or  the  Moderarlos 
alone.  A  revival,  therefore,  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812 — which  consisted  of  a  rabble 
organization — is  equally  impracticable  with 
a  pure  despotism. 

Both  the  system  of  1837  and  that  of  1845 
— ^between  an  assimilation  to  one  or  other  of 
which  government  in  Spain  appears  lilcely  to 
oscillat^-^were  chargeable  with  this  capital 
defld^icy,  that  they^ignored  the  great  fact 
that  Spain  was  still  an  aggregation  of  nations, 
as  completely  distinct  in  their  social  and 
political  prepossessions  as  in  the  period  in 
which  they  constituted  separate  states.  Un- 
der neither  constitution  was  there  any  at- 
tempt to  recognise  in  Government  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  single  provinces,  and  still  less 
to  e^dct  any  kind  of  harmony  in  the  general 
elements  of  power.     There  was,  indeed,  a 


most  ^[>parent  contradtetiom  between  the 
Progro^sta  and  Moderado  constitutions,  in- 
somuch as  the  former  maintained,  and  the 
latter  depressed  the  system  of  \oeaA  govern- 
ment But  tiiis  di^lbrence,  however  great  in 
its  results  on  the  actual  polity  of  tl^  State, 
was  in  effect  of  a  scarcely  more  than  formal 
character.  Under  either  system,  Madrid 
became  tiie  spring  of  government — ^the  Pro- 
gresistas governed  the  enopire  through  the 
local  institutions,  and  the  Moderados  govern- 
ed without  them.  By  the  action  of  these 
local  institutions — ^which,  as  we  shall  see, 
they  almost  entirely  coerced— ^e  Progres- 
ista  government  of  the  day  made  head  against 
the  Moderado?  throughout  the  country. 
By  suppressing  those  institutions— «nd  by 
replacing  their  moral  influence  in  fkvour  of 
liberalism  by  an  hicreased  military  force— 
the  Moderado  government  made  head 
against  the  popular  power. 

It  is  obvious,  thereibre,  that  under  the 
rule  of  either  party  noising  could  be  more 
alien  from  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term 
"Conservatism"  than  the  politick  institu- 
tions of  the  Spanish  provinces,     if  it  had 
been  customary  for  the  larger  landholder 
of  Spun  to  live  upon  their  property,  instead 
of  squandering   their    revenues  eitiker  in 
Madrid  or  in  foreign  capitals,  these  confli<^, 
in  reference  to  the  principles  of  municipal 
and  provincial  government,  would  have  as- 
sumed a  very  different  shape*     Whatever 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  former,  the 
contest  in  reference  to  the  latter  would  have 
rested  between  the  democratic  and  the  aris- 
tocratic, or  territorial  element.     The  local 
counterpoise  of  the  two  parties  would  in  that 
case    have    been    perpetually  maintained, 
while  the  Moderado  administrations  would 
have  been  at  once  less  corrupt,  more  tem- 
perate, and  more  secure.     But  through  the 
contrast  between  the  progress  of  the  towx» 
and  t^e  indigence  of  the  country,  the  aristo- 
cratic   element    remained    dormant.     The 
Moderados  accordingly  pursued  a  policy  of 
despotism  in  the  provinces,  and  a  policy  of 
conciliation  at  Madrid.     Of  the  two  domi* 
nant  parties  in  the  state,  tl^e  one  rendered 
the  Crown  a  corrupt  dictatorship— the  other 
a  mob  monarchy.  \ 

Under  such  constitutions,  i^  is  clear  that 
their  distinction,  in  regard  to  tie  benefit  or 
the  injury  that  they  may  entail,  Iflps  chiefly  in 
the  character  of  the  individuals  inyested  with 
the  charge  of  public  administrfation.  So 
long  as  the  difference  between  g^fod  and  bad 
ministers  more  than  countervaois  the  diffbr- 
ence  between  the  terms  of  a  M(oderado  and 
a  Progresista  constitution,  and  iwitil  a  more 
beneficial  polity  can  be  establisRied,  tiie  ac- 
tual form  of  govemment  can  ^e  of  litiie 
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consequeooe.  The  popnUonty  enjoyed  hj 
Espart^o  in  1B54  was  by  m«oh  more  the 
result  of  his  persotud  diaraoter  than  of  his 
politicai  opudoDs. 

The  prindples,  however,  at  issue  betweei 
the  constitutions  of  1837  and  (^1845,  so  Mly 
mvolTe  the  yital  questions  in  dispute  at  this 
day  between  the  popular  and  monardiical 
parties  in  the  State,  that  their  history  may 
be  viewed  as  an  illustration  of  the  evik 
which  a  proseoation  of  either  policy  must 
embrace.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to  glance 
at  the  diaracter  and  the  aetnal  working  of  the 
constitution  of  1837,  to  which  the  Liberal 
party,  sinoe  their  discomfiture  in  July  last, 
appear  to  be  growing  desirous  to  recur.  It 
may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  ^the  temper 
of  the  Spanish  people,  in  1887,  admitted  of 
the  formation  of  a  better  sdieme  of  polity 
than  that  which  was  then  actually  carried  out. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  those  circumstances 
do  not  apply  to  the  present  state  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  Constitution  established  three  distinct 
organizations  of  popular  authority.  These 
consisted,  first  of  the  Ayuntamientos,  or 
Municipal  Chambers,  wiiose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  each  town  or  district, — second- 
ly, the  Provincial  deputataons,  whose  autho* 
lity  was  usually  co-extensive  with  the 
provinces  severally,— *«nd  thirdly,  the  House 
of  Deputies  in  the  Cortes,  or  Central  Legis- 
lature. In  renrd  to  the  first  of  these  insti- 
ttttions,  the  Ayuntamientos,  the  elections 
were  regulated  by  household,  and  thwefore 
almost  by  universal  suffrage.  The  result  of 
this  system  was  often  similar  to  what  has 
been  lately  witnessed  in  Kansas.  When- 
ever an  election  was  contested,  law  gave 
way  to  force,  and  force  accordingly  carried 
the  day.  The  most  clamorous  agitators 
were  thus  generally  chosen  as  the  Alcaldes, 
ttr  executive  oficers,  of  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. The  fire^mess  of  these  events  in  the 
mind  of  the  Spanish  people  probably  forms 
the  reason  of  their  acquiescence  without  a 
murmnr  in  the  recent  decree  which,  in  res- 
toring the  chief  provisions  of  the  Constito- 
tkxk  of  1845,  provides  that  in  all  towns 
possessing  a  population  of  40,000,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Alcaldes  shall  vest  in  the  Crown. 
So  far  as  this  nraasure  is  concerned,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  respectable  classes  arises 
rather  from  a  pacific  than  from  a  servile 
duiracter. 

The  compositioii  of  the  Provincial  Depu- 
tations was  free  in  many  respects  from  the 
errors  of  ^e  mimicipal  polity.  The  suffrage, 
which  was  a  comparatively  restricted  one, 
was  analogous  to  that  which  regulated  elec- 
tions to  the  Cortes.  Unlike  the  municipal 
sufirage,  its  cjcercise  was  made  dqieodent 


on  the  payment  of  taxes,  fai  virtue  of  t^bess 
{n*eeaution%,  the  Provmcial  Deputations  con- 
sisted of  respectable  persons  and  not  of 
mere  adventurers.  But  they  were  still 
political  partisan&  The  Progreaista  Grov- 
emment  at  Madrid  aimed  at  little  more 
than  to  make  th^n  the  instruments  of  their 
own  power.  To  aim  at  governing  despoti- 
cally in  the  name  of  lib^ty  is  a  charge 
which  political  rancour  has  sometimes  ad- 
duced— ^but  most  fitleely  adduced — against 
the  Whig  administrations  that  have  lately 
existed  in  this  country.  No  governments, 
p^haps,  ever  carried  out,  both  in  thecnry 
and  in  practice,  measures  more  resiUy  libe* 
ral  than  t^e  Whig  ministries.  But  that 
charge,  which  was  fiJse  as  applied  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Whigs,  was  essentially 
true  as  applied  to  Spam  under  the  Pro- 
gresistas.  Over  each  province,  and  in 
immediate  subordination  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  an  executive  officer,  ternxed  the 
Gefe  Politico,  was  placed  in  audiority.  His 
relations  to  the  Provincial  Deputation  bore 
t^  nearest  resemblance,  among  our  own  iiv 
stitutions,  to  those  of  a  Colonial  Governor 
towards  Uie  legislative  assembly  of  a  nomi- 
nally self-governing  colony.  Whether  or 
not  these  relations  were  dearly  defined  by 
law,  we  do  not  at  this  moment  reoolleot. 
But  it  was  always  the  policy  c^  the  Gefe  Poli- 
tico, under  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the 
Qovemment  at  Madrid,  to  trench  upon  the 
functions  of  the  Provincial  Deputations  unlal 
all  independent  acti<Hi  was  eliminated  from 
their  constitution.  The  influence  of  the 
Gefe — ^who  was  idways  the  nominee  of  the 
Grovemment  —  was  paramount;  and  the 
rights  thus  conceded  to  the  people  in  theory 
became  ri^ts  absorbed  by  the  (xovemment 
injm*actice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  assemblies,  thus 
virtually  exercised  by  the  Gefe,  was  just  of 
that  character  that  favoured  the  absolutism 
of  the  Central  Power.  They  were  charged 
with  the  superintendence, — ^furst  of  local  ad- 
ministration, and,  secondly,  of  the  elections 
to  the  C6rtes.  Thej  exercised,  in  fact,  the 
functions  of  irresponsible  revising  barristers 
b^re  the  elections  took  place,  and  of  com^ 
mittees  of  our  House  of  Coomions  on  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  against  the  Candidates 
returned.  Not  content  with  erasing  dM 
name  of  a  hostile  voter  from  the  lists,  they 
disfrandiised  without  scruple,  and  <m  the 
most  firivolous  pretexts,  sudi  districts  as  re^ 
turned  members  to  the  Cortes  opposed  to  tha 
policy  of  the  Government.  Moreover,  ^ 
Spanish  system  of  representation  embraced 
that  method  of  double,  or  indirect  election, 
that  is  now  the  bane  of  several  of  the  German 
Constitutions.     Whatefver,  then,  may  be  our 
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objections  to  the  existing  system  of  gOTern- 
ment  in  Spain,  few  oould  haye*  desired  a 
revival  of  me  political  system  of  1837. 

But  if  the  Progresistas  gave  too  madi 
freedom  to  the  municipalities  on  the  one 
hand)  and  corrupted  the  safeguards  of  pro- 
vindal  liberty  into  so  many  orgai\s  of  tneir 
own  despotism  on  the  other,  the  Moderados 
swept  away  all  those  local  institutions  with- 
out which  it  was  alike  impossible  that  Spain 
could  have  any  government  but  by  means 
of  the  bayonet,  and  (with  or  without  the 
bayonet)  could  have  any  intelligent  govern- 
ment at  all.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  each 
province — ^both  moral,  social,  and  material 
— ^were  so  prominent,  that  their  recognition 
bv  a  Central  Legislature  or  by  a  Central 
Government  was  quite  impracticable.  In 
Spain  there  is  so  little  sociad  centralization, 
(if  such  a  term  be  intelligible,)  that  a  politi- 
cian at  Madrid,  or  a  deputy  sent  from  Gal- 
licia  or  Asturias,  knows  as  little  of  the  real 
character  and  real  wants  of  the  people  of 
Thuroia  or  of  Andalucia  as  an  English 
House  of  Commons  knows  of  Indian  legis- 
lation. 

The  Constitution,  then,  which  Spain  re- 
quires— ^but  which  she  seems  no  more  likely 
to  obtain  from  the  one  party  than  from  the 
other — ^is  a  constitution  based  upon  a  recog- 
nition of  national  distinctions,  and  of  the 
distributive  character  of  property.  Those 
ineradicable  distinctions  wluch  have  survived 
ages  6f  tyranny  and  oppression  will  least  of 
all  be  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  bad  government  What  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  great  bane  of  the  social  sys- 
tem of  Spain,  and  the  chief  obstacle  at  once 
to  Conservative  and  intelligent  government, 
is  that  which  it  is  the  &shion  to  call  ^'  absen- 
teeism" in  the  owners  of  the  soil.  This 
system  is  so  general  in  Spain  among  the 
larger  landholders,  that  the  country  is  prac- 
tically subjected  to  that  very  misery  of  poor 
landlordism  that  is  now  reigning  in  France 
through  the  continuous  division  of  property, 
which — as  M.  de  Tocqueville,  by  the  way, 
has  lately  reminded  the  world— ndates  long 
prior  to  the  French  Revolution.  What  the 
landed  interest  urgently  demands  is  the  res- 
idence of  these  landholders  on  their  estates. 
They  are,  in  fact,  of  a  dass  intervening  be- 
tween English  and  Irish  landlords  before 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  came  into 
operation.  Though  generally  absent  from 
their  property,  3ieir  estates  are  seldom 
irretrievably  or  even  seriously  mortgaged. 
Their  utility,  therefore,  to  the  country  is 
not  extinct,  but  dormant  If  they  could  be 
induced — to  compel  them  by  direct  legisla- 
tion would  be  impolitic  and  perhaps  im- 
practicable— ^to  reside  upon  t^r  estates, 


much  of  the  proceeds  from  their  lands 
which  is  now  consumed  in  distant  cities 
would  obviously  be  consumed  upon  those 
estates.  There  would  then  be  w^th  and  a 
certain  d^ree  of  intelligence,  added  to  local 
information,  to  support  the  farmer  in  an 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  probably 
to  originate  many  of  the  material  reforms 
which  the  Central  Government  has  never 
achieved. 

The  only  method  by  whidi  such  an  ^d 
can  probably  be  attained  is  by  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  just  Constitution,  which  shall  im- 
partially assign  the  proportions  of  the  terri- 
torial and  the  municipal  element^  on  a 
moderately  restricted  basis,  and  thus  afford 
to  either  interest  its  due  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  If,  again,  instead  of 
the  cringing  and  partisan  provincial  deputa- 
tions, sanctioned  by  the  Progresista  Minis- 
tries, local  legislatures  were  created,  in 
subordination  to  a*  central  legislature  at 
Madrid,  on  equally  just  and  on  conserva- 
tive* principles,  the  landlords  would  have 
an  imm^iate  interest  in  government  which 
would  inevitably  recall  a  great  proportion 
of  them  to  their  own  comitry.  When,  in- 
deed, it  is  remembered  with  what  contume- 
ly they  have  been  treated  by  Moderados 
and  by  Progresistas  alike,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  much  surprised  at  their  voluntary 
expatriation.  The  Moderados  ruled,  not 
through  their  moral  influence,  but  by  the 
sword ;  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Progres- 
istas, they  found  themselves  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the. local  legislatures.  A  single 
insolent  upstart  was  not  seldom  in  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  province.  Local  legis- 
latures thus  constituted  would  possess  the 
two  qualifications  necessary  to  material  re- 
forms— ^they  would  be  at  once  suffidently 
intelligent,  and  interested  in  progress.  The 
munidpalities  ought  to  imdergo  a  similar 
reconstruction.  During  three  hundred  years 
they  exerted  a  vast  influence  in  Spanish 
politics.  They  were  then  moderately  ex- 
dusive  corporations.  Why  should  they 
now  oscillate  between  anarchy  and  bondage  I 

We  have  adverted  to  these  cardinal  defi- 
ciendes  in  the  constitutional  and  territorial 
system  of  Spain,  because  they  stand  at  once 
among  the  most  important  and  the  moat 
practicable.  But  there  are  other  evils  aris- 
ing out  of  all  the  modem  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, which  either  lie  deeply  rooted  in 
the  social  system  of  Spain,  or  are  at  least 

*  The  term  "conservative"  is  perhaps  obscure 
in  its  meaningf  through  its  invidious  applicatioii  to 
a  special  party  in  this  country,  no  more  really  con- 
servative than  that  which  it  professes  to  oppose. 
We  use  the  expression  in  its  widest  and  in  its  orig- 
inal sense. 
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leas  eaailj  ertdioftted.  Hie  ohief  of  these 
rests  in  the  anomalous  relations  of  the  armj 
both  to  the  people  and  the  State.  The 
armj,  in  &ct — and  its  numerical  insignifi- 
oanoe  renders  this  truth  the  more  remark- 
able— ^is  not  simply  an  engine,  but  a  source 
of  government.  It  forms  a  distinct  and  m- 
dependent  power  of  the  realm  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  its  own  divisions  and  self-hostility, 
it  would  certainly  be  the  most  powerful  of 
slL  The  Spanish  troops  have  become  pre- 
scriptively  debauched  by  traditionary  and 
perpetiml  mutiny.  This  extraordinary  fea- 
ture of  demoralization,  which  has  no  ex- 
ample in  any  other  European  Govemm^t, 
has  been  &lsely  ascribed  to  the  mfluence  of 
the  civil  wars ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  the 
military  defections  of  the  reisn  of  Ferdinand 
were  among  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant of  all.  The  effect,  moreover,  of  civil 
war,  if,  on  the  (me  hand,  it  display  itself  in 
a  relaxation  of  discipline,  must  also  on  the 
other  be  that  of  consolidating  the  troqps  on 
the  victorious  side ;  and  though  it  may  en- 
gender conflicting  opinions  among  the  mass- 
es, from  whom  those  troops  must  ultimately 
be  recruited,  it  happens  that  no  (me  of  the 
important  military  revolutions  that  succeed- 
ed the  oivjl  wars  were  directed  in  the  interest 
of  the  Carlists,  between  whom  and  the 
Queenites  those  wars  were  waged. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  discover  how  both 
Moderado  and  Progresista  Grovemments 
have  extended  the  demoralization  which  was 
already  a  part  of  the  Spanish  military  sys- 
tem. Afraid  to  attempt  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  by  means  of  punishments,  they 
have  usually  done  so  by  means  of  rewards. 
Whenever  indications  of  discontent  were 
observed  in  their  ranks,  they  immediately 
received  additional  pay.  In  anticipation  of 
any  critical  juncture,  dollars  and  five-franc 
pieces  were  regularly  distributed  whenever 
they  were  deemed  to  be  most  necessary^ 
It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  different 
battalions  regularly  received  tickets  for  .the 
theatre  in  reward  for  the  most  ordinary  dis- 
cipline and  subordination,  a  deviation  ^from 
which  would  have  insured  their  being  flo^^ed 
or  shot  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Tliough  this  story  may  not  be  strictly  true, 
it  is  at  least  no  more  than  a  Intimate  carl 
cature  upon  the  Spanish  War-Office. 

The  general  officers,  it  is  well  known, 
fimn  the  springs  of  action  by  which  revolt 
is  thus  maintained  in  practice.  Their  exer- 
cise with  impunity  of  this  infamous  power 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  total  want  either 
of  any  stable  constitution,  or  of  any  princi- 
ple of  moral  authority  to  avenge  it  The 
immediate  event  which  drives  a  ministry 
from  power,  is  usually  a  military  revolution. 


It  was  thus  that  Espartcro  diqdaced  Sartor- 
ins^  and  that  O'Donnell  displaced  Espartero. 
The  revolutionizing  general  seldom  periiaps 
takes  the  initiative ;  or,  at  least  he  fails  to 
make  his  military  demonstration  either  until 
a  camarilla  has  won  ovet  the  Queen  to  his 
cause,  or  unless  his  command  over  the 
army  is  sufficiently  strong  to  insure  a  victo- 
ry over  Queen  and  country  together.  He 
makes  war  with  the  Queen's  troops  agunst 
her  government,  and  instals  himself  a  mili- 
taxj  dictator  in  its  place. 

This  has  always  struck  us  as  the  most 
hopeless  and  inentdicable  evil  in  the  Spanish 
system.  No  effectual  remedy  has  ever 
been  su^^ested;  for  the  difficulty  has  its 
origin  in  the  demoralization,  not  of  tiie 
army  alone,  but  of  society  itself.  The  ex- 
pedient  of  reducing  the  army  in  such  a  de* 
gree  as  to  render  the  National  Guard  ^ 
chief  depositaries  of  power,  has  proved  a 
very  imperfect  one ;  a  qertain  military  force 
may  always  be  drawn  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital ;  it  may  there  overpower 
die  Grovemment;  and  the  total  apathy  of 
the  National  Guard  would  alone  save  the 
country  from  civil  war.  A  law  excluding 
officers  from  political  offices,  would  obvious- 
ly be  thrown  aside  as  a  dead  letter.  The 
only  remedy  that  we  can  see  in  the  present 
state  of  Spain,  rests  in  a  development  of 
the  natural  elements  of  power  throughout 
the  country ;  for  those  elements  must  al- 
ways be  more  or  lees  stable  and  conserva^ 
tive.  If  territorial  and  municipal  jurisdiC' 
tions  were  created  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  landed  and  oppidan  interests  in  the 
country,  such  a  stable  and  conservative 
&bric  of  ffovemment  misht  be  erected  as 
military  violence  should  hardly  be  able  to 
subvert. 

We  Jiave  entered  at  length  upon  these 
questions,  because  there  is  a  general  dispos- 
ition to  regard  the  prindple  at  issue  be> 
twe^i  the  rival  leaders  in  the  State  as  one 
between  revolutionary  retrogression  in  the 
Moderados,  and  positive  order  and  reform 
in  the  Progresistas.  It  will  now  be  our  aim 
to  point  out  some  of  the  salient  features  in 
the  Spanish  provinces  which  apply  to  the 
demand  for  material  improvements,  on  the 
satis^M^n  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  the 
prosperity  of  Spain  depends. 

The  natural  constituti<Hi  itself  of  tiiese  r 
provinces  clearly  implies,  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  governed  by  a  species  of 
federal  organization.  This  truth  applies  to 
the  whole  Peninsula;  for  the  Portuguese 
are  scarcely  more  alien  to  any  one  province 
of  Spain  Uian  that  province  to  any  other 
province.  While  their  geographical  poei- 
taon  demands  their  polit^  distinctiveDess 
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from  otber  territories,  the  ebaracter  of  e&A 
proTince  is  not  only  so  alien  from  the  other, 
hut  ]t3  prodooto  aoid  oapadties  are  so  peeur 
Uar,  that  they  seem  mutually  designed  each 
to  8u;^y  the  wants  of  the  other.  The 
rocky  soU  of  Arragon  and  Navarre  has  nur- 
tured at  the  outpost  of  danger  a  raoe  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  seem  as  though 
(hey  had  been  stationed  tiiere  to  defend 
Peninsular  independence.  And  thus  the 
soil  of  remoter  provinces  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying what  some  of  the  northern  provinces 
can  neither  dispense  with  nor  produce. 

One  great  evil  in  the  material  condition 
of  Spain  arises  from  the  want  of  roads. 
The  country,  in  this  respect,  has  a  closer 
resemblance  to  Turkey  than  to  a  Christian 
State.  There  are  no  canals  but  in  Valencia, 
and  there  is  no  other  railway  than  that  be- 
tween Madrid  luid  Aranjuez.  There  is  little 
interdumgeof  goods,  because  the  cost  of 
transport,  if  not  physically  impossible,  is 
enormous,  through  the  want  of  communica- 
tioBs,  for  the  country  is  seldom  intersected 
by  carriageable  roads.  The  people  generally 
seem  to  live  a  life  of  worse  than  mediaeval 
misery.  The  most  splendid  domain  inhab- 
ited by  a  labourer  in  either  of  the  two 
Castiles,  is  a  mud-hut.  In  nearly  all  the 
central  provinces,  the  country  is  so  infested 
with  robbers,  that  the  labourers  can  live 
only  in  villages,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  place  of  work,  and  consequently 
pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and 
strength  upon  the  road ;  for  they  are  afraid 
to  linger  after  dark.  The  population  of  the 
provinces  generally  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  extent  or  to  their  capabilities.  Many 
of  them  are  so  naturally  luxuriant,  and  yet 
so  undeveloped,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
a  population  barely  one-tenth  of  what  the 
soU  might  produce,  can  subsist  upon  the 
actual  produce.  Thus  the  vast  district  of 
Gallicia  has  a  population  scarcely  exceeding 
a  million,  scarcely  any  of  whom  live  upon 
anything  better  than  maize  and  rye.  The 
people  of  Estremadura — whom,  however, 
we  never  visited — are  said  to  dress  in  skins, 
and  probably  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization than  any  people  in  European  Russia. 
Their  life  is  entirely  pastoral ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  labouring  man  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Yet  perhaps  there^  is  no  county  in 
Great  Britain  equal  to  Estremadura  in  point 
of  *)iatural  fertility.  In  Catalonia,  (m  the 
other  hand,  the  people  are  engrossed  in 
manufactures ;  and  in  the  little  province  of 
Valencia,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  agricul- 
tural energy.  The  mining  speculations  of 
the  French  and  English  have  lately  become 
a  source  of  labour  in  several  districts ;  and 
if  there  were  an  adequate  security  for  pro^ 


perty,  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  affrioeltiiral 
colonisation  might  be  efife(d»d  wim  success. 
But  the  instances  in  which  there  is  any  evi- 
dence of  flourishing  activity  are  extremely 
rare. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  then,  that  the  con- 
dition of  Spain — though  differing  in  social 
diaracteristiea  in  nearly  all  its  provinces,  and 
presenting  exceptiomdly  a  spectacle  of  energy 
and  comparative  wealth — ^is  diiefly  that  of 
a  country  in  which  there  is  neither  private 
enterprise  nor  public  improv^nent,  in  which 
the  absence  or  indifference  of  the  landowner 
combines  with  the  poverty  or  stupidity  of 
the  peasant  to  maintain  a^ioultu]:je  in  its 
normal  barbarism — ^in  which  the  inaction  of 
politics,  in  their  application  to  domestic 
government,  leaves  the  face  of  the  country 
in  great  d^ree  without  roads  and  other 
means  of  transport,  and  without  security  for 
property,  or  a  vindication  of  civil  rights; 
and  in  which,  in  consequence,  the  condition 
of  ike  people  rarely  presents  an  aspect  of 
civilisation.  That  a  predominance  amoi^ 
the  originating  influences  of  this  social  misery 
is  to  be  assigned  to  an  injudicious  and  non- 
natural  polity,  to  a  worse  practical  adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  unrestricted  sway  of  a 
vicious  and  infiunous  priesthood,  may  be 
deduced,  not  only  from  the  obvious  relation 
of  this  trifle  evil  to  the  results  which  we 
have  to  deplore,  but  from  the  generd  supe- 
riority of  social  condition  in  contiguous  dis- 
tricts where,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
positive  countervailing  influences,  that  evil 
has  simply  been  restrained.  Thus  in  the 
Basque  Provinces,  which  have  been  partially, 
and  in  the  Bepublio  of  Andorre  which  has 
been  wholly,  free  of  the  Government  of 
Spain — and  both  of  which  have  maintained 
fiM:)m  inmiemorial  time  their  own  local  polity, 
their  own  loc^  administration,  and  their 
own  halPProtestant  restraints  on  the  social 
authority  of  the  Church — ^the  condition  of 
the  peasant  is  much  superior  to  his  average 
condition  in  the  Spanish  dominions.*  Yet 
the  Basque  provinces  have  be^i  disturbed 
and  overrun  by  conquests  in  a  degree  of 
which  no  integral  province  of  Spam  presents 
any  example;  and  the  R^ublic  of  Andcwre, 
though  freed  from  even  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion by  foreign  arms  durmg  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years,  is  &r  behind  Spam  itself  in  the 
culture  and  practical  knowledge  of  its  land- 
owners and  rulers.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged 
that  the  natural   resonrces  of  these  two 


*  A  statement  of  thU  qaestion  has  been  lately  made 
in  a  little  book  of  travels,  entitled,  "  Border  Lands  of 
Spain  and  France,  witti  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Eepublic  of  Andoire."  Ohapmau  and  Hall :  London, 
1866. 
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aifomalous  States  are  equal  to  those  dis- 
played by  several  of  the  Spanish  provinces; 
the  evil,  in  truth,  lies  too  deep  to  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  any  alternations  from  Pro- 
gresista  to  Moderado  Ministries,  except  in 
so  &r  as  the  policy  of  material  reform,  to 
which  the  former  party  is  committed,  may 
be  the  indirect  means  of  supplying  the  car- 
dinal deficiencies,  both  in  government  and 
territorial  condition,  which  it  has  here  been 
our  aim  to  shadow  forth.  The  few  efforts 
of  the  Central  Government  in  behalf  of  local 
improvements,  have  hitherto  beett  marked 
by  t^e  worst  ignorance,  and  the  most  signal 
inefficiency.* 

Yet  more  hopeless  than  this  social  bar- 
barism, and  this  injurious  political  organiza- 
tion, is  the  traditionary  character  of  the  rul- 
ing men,  whose  progress  to  power  (with  few 
ower  exceptions  than  that  of  Espartero)  has 
been  a  path  of  crime,  whose  finest  policy  is 


♦  During  the  Regency  of  Espartero,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Madrid  issued  orders  to  the  Grefes  of  certain 
provincee,  requiring  them,  in  certain  districts,  to  turn 
fields  into  orchards,  planting  them  with  certain  fruit 
trees — the  districts  and  the  trees  behig  specified  in 
the  decree.  The  choice  prored  singularly  infelicitous ; 
in  scarcely  a  single  instance  was  the  soil  adapted  to 
the  trees,  and  agricultural  reform  was  abandoned  in 
despair.  The  Progresistas  deemed  that  the  Modera- 
dos  had  mterfered  with  their  scheme — the  Moderadoa 
that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the  Progresistas'  sake. 


the  worst  intrigue,  and  whose  success  in 
government  is  measured  by  the  extent  of 
their  malversation.  Witli  a  Court  openly 
repudiating  all  public  &ith — ^with  an  army 
debauched  into  a  piratical  oi^anization — 
with  its  leading  officers  seizing  on  the  6rov- 
emment  one  by  one,  as  though  they  were 
rather  brigand  chie&,  than  Marshals  and 
Statesmen  of  the  Empire — all  the  elements 
of  public  administration  seem  daily  losing 
their  vitality,  and  approaching  an  irrevocable 
dissolution.  This  government  of  generals, 
successively  ruling,  not  by  moral  authority, 
but  by  forcible  usurpation,  is  just  that  govern- 
ment which  M.  Guizot  has  defined  to  be  the 
first  attribute  of  social  barbarism.  Spain 
is  far  indeed  from  practically  appreciating 
what  we  suppose  is  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  in  the 
tautology  of  Mr.  Layard.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  organization  of  the  country,  in  res- 
pect both  to  its  government,  and  to  the  local 
relations  of  the  soil,  we  fmd  it  strangely 
analogous  to  the  system  in  which  De  Tooque- 
ville  has  just  traced  the  chief  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Monarchy  in  France.  Nor  does  any 
political  truth  grow  daily  more  fixed  and  cer- 
tain than  t^t  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  Central  Power  can  alone 
save  the  institutions  of  Spain  from  a  last  ad- 
vancing tide  of  popular  revolution. 
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It  is  Tery  meet  and  right  that  women 
should  write  on  this  *'  woman's  question." 
It  is  a  necessity  that  they  should  write  of  it 
with  mndi  dirersity  of  expression.  From 
England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  America,  and 
odier  parts  of  the  dviliEed  world,  come  1l^ 
tersnces,  more  or  less  artionlate  and  intelli* 
gible,  of  cognate  origin  and  with  kindred 
object,— all  startinff  with  a  general  recog- 
nl^on  of  the  fiM)fc,  weX  there  is  ^  something 
wantfaig,'*  and  teni^ng  to  the  common  as- 
surance tbtt  **  something  must  be  done''  to 
supply  die  want— but  arriving  at  the  goal 
by  many  diffinrent  roads,  deviooa  or  direct, 
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and  using,  as  they  joumev  onwards,  many 
variform  vehicles  of  thought  Much  as  we 
may  d^lore  some  of  th^se  varieties;  which 
are  undoubtedly  grotesque  and  unservicea- 
ble, it  is  perhaps  hardly  right  that  we  should 
condemn  them.  If  we  say  anything,  tfiere- 
fore,  of  a  not  very  complimentary  character, 
with  reference  to  the  writings  of  any  one  of 
the  ladies  whose  works  we  have  set  before 
us,  it  must  be  accepted  rather  as  the  lan- 
guage of  expostulation  sis  regards  herself,  of 
warning  as  regards  others,  than  of  censure 
or  of  rkiicule.  There  may  be  pure  feelings 
and  honest  convicdons  where  there  are  in- 
coherent words  and  preposterous  grimaces. 
We  opened  Margaret  Fuller's  book  with 
great  expectations,  and  we  were  proportion- 
ately disappointed.  Expostulation  cannot 
reach  her ;  therefore,  all  we  have  to  say  re- 
specting the  book  before  us  can  only  pro- 
ceed as  a  caution  to  others.  If  there  be  a 
subject  on  whidi-  it  especially  behoves  all 
who  address  themselves  to  its  consideration 
to  speak  m  pli^n  faitelligible  language,  it  is 
on  this  subject  of  the  vocation  of  women. 
But  Margaret  Fuller  has  written  on  Woman 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  language  which 
may  be  plain  and  intelligible  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  certainly  is  noi  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  require  aa  inter- 
preter to  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  such 
passages  as  the  following : — 

*'Theespcdal  genius  of  woowb  I  believe  to  be 
electrieal  in  movement,  inMtivs  la  ftmotioB,  tffh 
ritual  in  tendenciy.  She  excels  not  so  ea^y  in 
dassificatioD,  or  recreation,  as  in  an  instinctive 
seizure  of  causes,  and  a  simple  breathing  oat  of 
what  she  receives,  that  has  the  sio^leness  of  lifl; 
ratherthsn  the  selecting  and  energizuig  of  art** 

We  confoss  omeelves  to  be  wholly  im- 
penrioos  to  tbe  tense  of  this,  if  tbece  be  any 
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sense  in  it ;  and  the  light  whioh  is  let  into 
us  bj  the  context  is  of  the  feeblest,  if  there 
be  any  to  illumine  us  at  all.  Mrs.  Jameson 
sajs,  that  men  complain  of  the  preponder* 
ance  of  the  abstract  and  intangiole  in  wo- 
men's writing  on  this  great  subject.  The 
complaint  would  not  be  unreasonable  or  un- 
just  if  all  women  wrote  like  this.  Imacine 
the  be^ildormkit  of  a  young  girl  la  puace 
or  in  cottage,  at  the  piano  or  at  the  wash- 
tub,  on  being  told  that  her  genius  is  '^  elec- 
trical in  movement,  intuitive  in  function, 
and  spiritual  in  tendency."  An  essay  on 
woman  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  ought  not 
10  be  a  string  of  rhapsodies.  What  we  want 
is  something  plain-spoken  and  practical, 
such  as  Margaret  Brewster  writes  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  does  not  —  something  not 
about  woman's  genius,  but  woman's  work. 
We  have  already  had  too  much  in  connex- 
ion with  this  ittl^)ect  of  the  ethereal  and  the 
spiritual-— of  mind  and  music-— of  the  soul, 
whioh  aooording  to  Margaret  Fuller,  as  mo- 
dified in  women^  ^'  flows^  breathes,  sings, 
rather  than  depoiite  eoil^  or  finiehee  workJ^ 
Wom^QL  have  been  told  already,  during  too 
many  centurieiL  what  it  becomes  them  to 
be.  Now,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
time  that  something  should  be  done  to 
teach  tkem  what  to  do,  and  to  help  them  to 
do  it  The  posse  ought  now  to  take  the 
place  of  the  esse  in  our  ^peculations.  It  has 
been  too  long  an  inherent  vice  in  our  sys* 
tern  of  female  education,  that  it  has  tended 
wholly  to  the  inculcation  of  the  former.  It 
h»8  been  the  presumption  that  the  passive  is 
for  women,  the  Active  only  for  men« 

We  write  in  the  past  tense,  believing 
that,  in  the  '^  nineteenth  oentury,"  we  are 
becoming  increasinsly  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
the  great  want  of  the  age  is  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient employment  for  Mcomen— or  rather, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  with  reference  to 
thia  great  matter  of  the  employnaent  of  wo- 
men, a  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  tk^ 
end.  There  is  abundant  emi^yment  for 
wom^  if  we  will  onlv  lei  toem  have  it. 
Civiliaation  tiiroirs  up  her  work  at  the  feet 
alikeof  men  and  women;  and  the  world  isnow 
beoomic^  convinced  that  the  women  have  not 
yet  been  suffered  to  pidc  up  their  fiur  share. 

Even  a  superficisl  gUnoe  at  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  before  us  will  show  that  this 
matter  of  wosaen's  work  divides  itsdf  into 
two  diMiaei  branolMS.  When  we  write  the 
words  '^Emptoyment  of  Women,"  we  do 
not  doubt  tkat  they  convey  to  different 
readers  very  dissimilar  ideas.  In  truth 
there  is  amateur  work,  and  there  is  business 
work.  Often  it  happens  that  amateur  work 
is  very  solemnly  undertaken  and  very  stre- 
niious{y  pyrsiied,  siidis  in  Mali^  the  boiteeM 


of  a  life. ,  But  by  amateur  work  we  mean  such 
work  as  people  take  upon  themselves,  from 
impulse,  from  taste,  of  from  a  sense  of  duty 
— a  free  sift,  a  voluntary  contribution,  as  it 
were,  to  Uie  world's  store.  The  other  work 
of  which  we  speak  is  the  growth  of  hard 
necessity — the  necessity  in  some  wise  to 
labor  with  oi^'s  body,  if  one  is  to  live 
hdneskly,  er  at  all.  Jt  b  of  tUslattter  work 
that  we  propose  principally  to  speak. 

And  yet  we  do  not  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  former  branch  of  the  subject 
It  is  to  this  mainly  that  Mrs.  Jameson  has 
addressed  herself — and  very  lovingly  and 
ihtelligendy — ^in  her  lecture  on  the  '*  Com- 
munion of  Labour."  That  women  tenderly 
nurtured,  carefully  educated,  and  sufficiently 
endowed  with  the  good  gifts  of  the  world, 
have  much  unoccupied  time,  much  undirected 
energy,  and  much  unavailable  talent,  is  a 
fact  which  may  be  deplored,  but  cannot  be 
denied.  There  are  thousands  of  women 
who,  financially,  can  afford  to  be  idle. 
Tliey  may  lie  softly,  and  live  delicately,  and 
&re  sumptuously  every  day,  without  stretch- 
ing forth  a  hand  to  attain  fi[>r  themselves  the 
means  of  enjoyment  They  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin.  Others  toil  and  spin  for  • 
them.  Their  only  necesai^  is  to  be  comely 
and  amiable^  They  are  not  bom  to  work ; 
and  it  seems  a  mere  irrelevance  to  use  so 
ooarse  a  word  in  connexion  with  their 
sphere  of  duties.  But  it  is  not  less  their 
duty  to  work.  Every  woman,  from  the 
Queen  on  the  throne  to  the  litUe  "  Pippa" 
who  ''  passes,"  every  day  to  the  Filature, 
has  her  work  to  do,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  due  performance  of  it  ''All  service 
ranks  the  same  with  Grod."  All  are  servants 
equally  in  His  sight. 

•  And  this  truth  is  bei^nniog  to  be  better 
and  better  understood.  We  believe  that  at 
no  period  of  the  social  history  of  Great 
Briiain  have  the  ''  hoffher  classes  of  society," 
as  we  are  wont  to  odl  them,  had  a  stronger 
and  more  abiding  sense  of  their  duty  to  their 
neighbours, — ^at  no  period  have  more  stre- 
nuous efibrts  been  made  by  those  with  whom 
w<ffk  is  not  a  necessi^,  to  take  their  proper 
^aoe  among  the  true  workmen  of  the  age. 
Ilie ''  communion  of  labour"  is  in  these  days 
sometiiing  more  than  a  communion  of  sexes; 
it  is  also  a  communion  of  classes.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done-— much  yet  to  be  learnt 
by  them — ^before  our  upper  classes  can  free 
tfaeoQselves  from  the  reproach  of  shortoom^ 
ing  and  negleet  But  it  is  no  small  thin^  to 
be  able  to  record  that  they  are  more  alive, 
than  tlMiy  ever  yet  have  been,  to  a  just  sense 
of  tlieir  duties  to  the  poor,  more  intent  upon 
leammg  ho  w  to  do  good,  and  more  earnest  in 
th^  endeavours  to  do  it 
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ment  the  ladieB  <^  Btiglmd  woS^  Mti  b«, 
if  not  in  adyance  of  their  levds,  assoredly  no 
9t6p  belihid  oMiB.  £v0iy  snttii  fiMy  ^ 
sometbhifg  for  hk ttelgfaboure,  lethi^prdfts- 
aiotial  laboars  be  as  great  and  absofMng  as 
thej  may.  Breiy  man  can  find  some  tiitte 
ibr  social  pleasiiree ;  lie  may  ikid  it,  4diere- 
fcre,  fof  9(kmA  duties.  We  cannot  in  any 
case  admit  iJie  plea  of  ^  too  ImBy.*^  Btit 
women,  who  hare  not  to  go  fbrth  erery 
monihig  to  their  appointed  work,  and  who 
haTe  domestSe  servants  fa  aid  them  in  ^efar 
honsefaoM  duties,  haTe  l&rger  opporkmities 
of  eontrfl>iitfAg  to  the  welfare  of  thMr  poor- 
er brethren ;  wliHsb  at  the  siaie  timer  they 
have  an  acnter  perception  not  only  of  the 
real  wants  and  sufienngs  <ii  the  poor,  but 
of  the  best  a^d  reaJHest  means  ef  aileviatiiig 
them.  In  o^er  wm^,  they  are  more  sym- 
patlilzhig ;  and  sympaAy  is  everything  in 
snch  matters. 

"1  have  the  dsepogt  oonvistieo/'  says  Mjsw 
Jameson,  '*£Mioded  not  mecely  oa  ny  own  sxpsr 
rieooe  and  observatioiL  bat  on  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  amongst  as,  that 
to  enlarge  the  workiog  sphere  of  woman  to  the 
measure  of  her  Ikcaltles,  to  give  her  a  more  prac- 
tical and  aathorised  shaM  in  all  social  arrange^ 
meflia»  whioh  have  te  tiieir  obieet  tfas  moMor^ 
tioa  of  evil  and  foflbring,  is  to  ilentte  her  in  the 
social  acaU;  and  Utat  whatever  renders  woman- 
hood respected  and  re^i^table  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  tends  to  homaoize  and  refine  the 
people." 

And  of  this  tttrib,  we  are  as  deeply  con- 
vinced a^Mrs.  Jameson  herselC  But  what 
with  our  frlse  conventiotial  notions,  and  the 
jealovfsy  and  exduslveness  of  men, — women, 
with  desires  aad  facnMes  fbr  betfter  Mngs, 
and  ibr  larger  work,  aro  kept  back  when 
they  ought  to  be  enccnraged  to  go  forward, 
aad  they  are  compdlod  contimially  to  hold 
in  i^estraint  the  good  issthicts  of  the^  nature 
in  obefience  to  a  cry,  now  we  hope  growing 
ftebler  andfhebler  every  day,  that  to  be  use» 
fnl  is  to  be  ^^nnftndnine.^ 

**  There's  nodiing,'^  says  the  great  drama- 
tist, uttering  a  truth  centuHes  b^re  put  forth 
by  Spictetus — **  lucre's  nolhing  chher  gjojod 
or  bad  but  thinkhig  makes  it  so.^'  Not 
tMmg$  themselves,  but  our  ideas  or  dogmas 
respeettttg  these  tldnss,  disturb  us.*  We 
have  been  fi^tened  for  many  years  by  the 
word  ^xddbminine.''  It  had  come  to  be  a 
di^ma  of  great  repute  amongst  us  that  all 
independent  actiow  Is  mrfhmh^ne.  It  seem^ 
ed  t6  be  one  of  Ae  first  social  duticB  of  men 
to  keep  thehr  wives  And  sisters  tad  daoglrters 


f^tt  iie  MftsMdiatleii  M^^the  iMrfut^^HW 
Chough  the  nsefUl  aad  tie  beaoelfut  wer^ 
always  In  ^^g^rous  antagonism  the  one  wM 
the  eth^f.  But  we  are  beginnh^  now  tcf 
pepoelw  thai  the  useftd  may  be  al4o  the 
beantifhl.  Mrs.  J«neson  in  her  last  leeture 
cpiotes  the  foBowtog  prophetie  passage  froitf 
Tennyson's  ^  Prteoess*'— 

<"  A  kiadMsr  MteMS  ftigned,aDd  emywhtre 
Lev  vesses  with  ths  mitisteriag  hand 

Maud  the  sick.    The  mudcM  oms^  th^ 


♦  Taqdotretp  roOf   Mf^icao^  oh  rd  ityay/«iro, 


"Hiej  sang,  tbe^  read,  tiU  shs^  wA  Yair,  hgan 
To  pother  lizfu,  and  Me  ^at  foas,  hecame 
Her  formm-oecMtu  treble;  to  and  1^ 
lAe  creahirss  native  unto  gradoas  art, 
And  in  their  own  dear  etaMBit,  «is^  movel.** 

Ihhi  Is  of  course  owled  wkfa  an  lM^tia>le 
reftrencs  to  Mias  N^htbigale  and  her  asso^ 
ciates;  who  have  done  so  mwh  to  prove 
tfttt  the  usefbl  and  the  beaotiM  are  not  aa- 
lagoaiitie.    Nothing,  in  these  times,  is  ever 
written  on  tin  salqeet  of  the  emplo^ent  of 
wrnnsB^  wtchovt  a  rsibrance  te  tUs  honoured 
lady.    And  in  good  truth  she  deserves  the 
honour.      But  it  says  little  for  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  la^es  of  England,  that  now  in, 
the  nineteendi  century  sudi  woma,nl  v  efforts 
should  have  exoited  no  less  astonishment 
than  admiration*   Such  ogganigatLon  of  vo^ 
luntary  eharitgr  waa  ao«ietboig  new  and 
strange  to  the  people  cf  fiagiaady  until  a: 
great  occasion  called  forth  the  gseat  eitdea- 
vours  of  this  Christian  lady,  who  found 
worthy  associates  wflHng  to  share  the  toil 
and  the  peril  <tf  h«r  devotion.     P^  that 
she  had  not  before  consecraled  herself  to 
good  works;  but  diat  aR  she  had  before 
done  had  be<m  in  liMt  qmet  unobtrtMlve  way 
which   God  appreciates  mofe  than   man. 
And  in  good  truth,  we  b^iev«  that  sudh  ser- 
vice as  Fkyrsnoe  Nightingale  rendered  to 
her  foHows  in  the  Gi^nea  was  much  more 
ea^y  performed  liian  that  which  ebe  had 
been  pevfomihig,  in  nnlmo'Vtt  places,  and 
with  little  or  no  €cki,  before  the  ffreat  event 
of  the  Rusdan  war,  by  taming  l£e  energies 
of  her  hnmai^y  into  a  wew  channel,  made 
her  a  popular  heroine.    There  are  thoosands 
of  Bnglish  ladies  w%o,  idien  they  heard 
what  their  sister  had  done,  would  wilUngly 
have^tone  likewise— 4iay,  were  eager  to  do  it 
nere  was  so  much  snstalnhi^^  excitement 
mnch  of  romaace'-'-^o  mneh  of  the 
[e,  pemp,  and  cireonastanoe  of  glorious 
was  so  certahi  that  the*  eyes  of  all 
Ba^and,  of  idl  Europe,  were  earned  to- 
wsords  the  countries  to  which  ear  amies  had 
pn)eaadod-  that  it  needed  v^  little  forti. 
tnde,  rerj  UtHe  sdf^sacriflce,  to  wtfticipate 
(n  soeh  aa  eateiprise.     We  WM  that  we 
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«9ul4:  h»BeT0^  tlirii  Ml  vh»  w«c&  «o  ^dt 
iooU|ie<}.  t^  nmiister  tp  the  waam  of  our 
lMi«d«d.OI«ieM)  hevoee  at  Seutari  ir«)  new 
that  the  w»r  i9  OT«r,  no  Le«8  idlliDg  to  tend, 
io  hospital  or, in  ^orkbpuM,  9C^«laiyft  old 
w^)iBi^  aod  ^Ue,  neglected  ebildMif  and 
tp  expend  tb^kel]^itable  energies  gsimnlly 
on  \he  sufferers  of  Std(6  Ppgis.or  LUtie  Ped- 
dlington.  Wounded  soldiers  they  have  not 
always  wMi  tken.  Bat  the  pooerlMj  ha^e 
always  with  tham— tfa«  rMLimed^tbe  halt, 
md  the  blind ;  the  aged,  and  the  bedridden. 
The  truest  heroism  is  that  whioh  fabonra 
and  suffers  fiu*  away  from  the  reach  of 
popular  applause* 

But  although  we  can  see  dearly  the  differ^ 
ence  between  ettendance  uq^tt  Ae  sick  and 
the  wounded  in  military  hospitals,  during  a 
great  natioiial  oriiis^  and  such  minisliaitions 
as  aUeviete  the  anffevings  and  sorrow  of  kns 
inteneeting  ^spooimans  of  hooottni^  in  wi- 
erentAil  times,  we  are  stlH  hopeful  that  the 
encaoii^  of  Florsaoe  Niflfatin^e  will  haive 
an  abiding  efieet  upon  the  wontion  of  Eog* 
lloid,  inre^peotiarely  of  the  aootdenta  ef  war 
or  of  peaee. 

«  'Tis  on  the  advance  of  iscliyidiial  minds 
Mankiod  most  found  its  reasonable  expectations 
Eventually  to  follow ;  as  the  sea 
Waits  ages  in  its  bed,  till  some  one  wave 
or  all  the  moltitii^nons  mass  esctends 
llie  empire  oC  its  fellows— 4}ien  the  rest, 
B^enJbo  tha  Doaneit,  harry  in  at  kat^ 
AjoA  so  nraoh  is  dear  gained." 

Making  every  allowanee  for  the  distinop 
tions  o£  which  we  sp^,  we  believe  that 
there  is  enough  '' dear  gained"  to  theoauea 
of  hujiiapu^,  by  the  nobleeffofta  of  Miss 
NigbUofftle,  to  make  ua  rejoice  in  the  move- 
ment whidihas  taken  tlie  heurts  of  the  £og- 
gUsh  people  byeterm.  There  are  many 
necessarily  who  regard  the  noatb^  wholly 
from  a.  military  point  of  view-^who  look 
u|)C4L  Tf^%  shift  haa.done  simply  aa  a  oontri* 
Initipn  to  the  general  succeea.of  the  cam- 
peiglt.  ^  B^t  there  ia  s^  enopgh  of  good 
s^nae  aod^eod  feellpg  among  ua  to  divest, 
in  the  minds  of  U  least  a.  section  of  tiie 
cpmrnvnityt  the  nobility  of  her  conduct  of 
sH  such  ai()irentitk>u»  eid,  and  tt>  look  upon 
ail  that  baa  been  dona  es  a  metter  of  {wiie 
humanity,.  Moreover,  it  is '  our  hopef—inr 
deed,  it  is.  our  belief,  that  although  tU» 
camp^ollowinff^  tlds  ho^tal-visitfaigi  wUch- 
has  made.fi)r  FloreaoeNf;hitin0riee.na«ie 
ia  English  hiatpry^  was  in  regaM'Oi^  its  ad** 
Viantitious  eiroumstanoee*-*its  outer  environ-; 
mentS'— something  exoeptionid  and  unj^re^ 
cedented;  it  was  in  itself  only  th#'e«pimh 
sion  of  a  previoualy-eauBting  stale  of  leeling 
-^e  outwntd  wanife^tion  of  anielMidyn 


dei^ped  ^harity^  tp  which  the  war  gfve 
only  e  lempcmy  direction*  The  war  may 
have  naade  this  lady  &meu8,butUdid  not 
make  her  a  heroine,  Afle^  ali^  it  is  no  more 
than  an  epui^»de  in  her  life,  and  not  that, 
p^rhaps^  to  wfasu)b  at  life's  dose  she  will  Ipok 
back  with  the  most  satiefactioD. 

And  she  w^U  still  have  her  followers;  she 
will  yet  live  to  see  in  her  time  an  extended 
and  extending  belief  that  the  usefol  and  the 
beautiful  are  not  antagoniatio — that  love- 
liness ia  never  more  lovely,  gentleness  never 
more  gentle,  than  when  woman,  no  matter 
on  what  soenesy  devotes  herself  to  the  great 
work  -of  alleviating  suffering  and  aorrow. 
There  is  enough  of  both,  Heaven  knowsy  at 
ouv  own  doors*  We  need  not  to  cross  seas. 
in  searob  of  them*  Now  that^we  have  re* 
turned  to  our  oosunon-place,  every-day  life, 
with  eompaftttively  unexciting  duties  to 
evoke  our  energies^,  we  must  be  prepu^  for 
some  falling  off ;  but  we  repeat  the  exf^e^- 
sion  of  our  belief  that  the  change  in  which 
we  see  se  miM)h  good  hope  and  encourage- 
ment had  be^inauguntCM  before  the  war 
commenced,  and  that  there  is  now  little 
likelihood  of  this  progress  being  arrested. 
There  are  many  abodes  of  misery  in  all 
our  towns  and  parishes  in  which  our  English 
ladies  may  do  incaloukble  good.  They 
cannot  begin  better  tiian  in  our  Workhouses. 

We  have  aU  heard  ^lese  places  called 
Poor-Law  BastUles.  We  are  all  Ihmiliar 
with  the  aspect  of  the  huge  buildings,  moret 
or  less  shapdy  and  architectural,  which  ever 
and  anon  meetour  eyes  as  we  ride^  or  drive 
through  an  English  county;  and  are  now 
assooUted  in  our  minds  with  the  word 
"  Union«''  and  provocative  perheps  of  rather 
discomforting  thoughts  of  unaccountably 
high  poo]>rate8.  We  all  know  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ^'  woikhouse  people  "  and  ''  work- 
house children  "  in  our  parish  churchee;  we 
cannot  mistake  the  doaks  of  the  old  women^ 
and  the  caps  of  the  young  girls.  But  we 
are  afraid  that  there  are  not  many  of  us 
who  know  more  than  the  outward*  appenr- 
ance  of  the  workhouse  and  its  inmates. 
Many,  with  really  laijg^e  instincts  of  diarit^, 
not  only  eager  to  do,  but  active  in  doin^ 
gpod  towaroa  their  poorer  brethren,  shrink . 
nom  '^  mixing  themselves  up  with  periah 
business."  They  adminiBter  to  the  wants  of 
thetpoor  in  thdr  own  way,  mA  leave  the 
poorhottse  to  itadf,  content  to  believe  that  it 
is  well  minded  by  those  w^o  ace  paid  ibr 
looking  after  ita  oonoeman  But  it  would 
not  be  eai^  tx>  over*eatimata  the  good  that 
might  be  done  by  the  gentry  of  England, 
and  especially  by  EngUiah  ladles,  if  they 
would  undertake  a  systematic  visitation  of 
our  workhouaea.    We  know. that  there  are 
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Boards  6(  Quordtahs,  anA  p^ribdieal  fn^f- 
ings  and  kispodtions,  and  that  there  ard  aala- 
Tied  poor-law  ^nctionaries  of  a  kfgher 
grade ;  \M  k;  is  not  of  sneh  Tisltatron  that 
we  speak.  In  tlds  Wottan  )ms  w^  pari 
Tliere  is  *^  no  comnnmion  of  M>oiir  ^  outside 
^  poorhouse  wtffla  And  yet  liow  mneh 
good  might  our  ladies  do  amotig  lihe  wom^n 
and  children  who  oonsMtnte  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  inmates  of  oifr  woi^houses.  Hear 
what  a  praetieal  mui— long  t^  chaplain  of 
a  huge  ixietrop<^t«i  worichouse  (Hie  Iter. 
Mr.  Brewer)  says  upon  the  snh}eet : — 

''Ladies'bave  been  drawn  to  see  that  ihejhave 
•  mteion-^  deep  and  sotenni  ouc^^^  p^fhrm 
aod  preach;  aad  jet Ifae Aitt  SKtetfl  ef  Ihgt  nil- 
aioD  W  net  jrt.  [SUMiit  jbesa  uoffiileite  tihem, 
•Idil  Jbbb  ilB  .parapoaA  Ub  iQ(ialoaM>le  impsv- 
tAQoe  upon  oar  Dstianal  nroBiierity*  Their  ^ 
trict-viaitioff  has  heen  mamlj  coufined  to  the  dis- 
tributioD  of  a  few  tracts,  perhaps  to  the  reading 
or  some  verses  !n  the  Bible ;  whilst  the  inseuslble 
ui&GfeDee  of  their  ooramon  words,  their  ordinary 
naiiDers,  their  dren,  their  voice,  the  numeroas 
the^ghtfl,  soggestlons^and  iaitniotioia  which  they 
ooavsgr  uneonscioosly  aboat  Asm  into  the  houses 
of  the  poor^  exercise  a  power  &r  gosater  tibaa 
aoy.  Tliese  tbooghts  often  occured  to  me  in  my 
ministry  at  St  Giles'Workhoase.  T  often  thought 
how  much  more  the  gentle  iufloence  aod  sl&it 
teaofaii)^  of  ao  earuest  and  meek  lady  would  be 
eflMaaI,espoCMiNy  with  her  own  sex,  beyond  all 
thai  I  «oald  say  or  do.  I  liave  often  llioagfat 
thatithe  verf  oeniaaafc  wovU  haa^  moat  tfeamihe 
most  ixapresiive  aigumsnti  that  the  iDSSOBible 
cooyictiou  thus  oanv^rcd  to  the  minds  of  thoee 
who  had  never  seen  the  best  of  their  sex— cer- 
tainly had  never  seen  them  engaged  in  a  misston 
of  mercy  to  Ihemseives— would  be  eflTectual  above 
aliiMto*iB6thods.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  IhM  It  wai^  bs  acosfded  wMi  gtea*  gratis 
mh.^'-^Zdcifimtia  hOm  m  PradiemiSfagiuii. 
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^Tttfe  to  «he  PaUoe  Bsports  in  mat  asfna* 
plMSrer  eo|f  iiatoh  Imt  yeiiMwsilfae  bspa  and 
girls,wbo  Jiuninthedisoraers.ef  tfaaiaetNpalii 
and  fill  our  nrisons^  no.lot^gw  prisous  to  theoH" 
and  you  will  see  hpw  imperative  it  is  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  rescue  them.  Th^  are 
mafttiy  the  produce  of  fhc  workhouse  and  the 
workhouse  schools.  Over  them  society  has  no 
hold,  %«eaMe«oile^  has  east  Ihem  anlftviaaU 
th»t  IS  hittiiail-  afaqj  have  besnlaqght  to  feel 
that  thqr  hate  voMag  ia  eoawaaDi  wHh  thsir 
feOow-mcn.  Their  experieaee  is  not  of  a  homa 
or  of  parents,  but  of  a  workhouse  and  a  governor 
— o(f  a  prison  and  a  jailer  as  hard  and  rigid  as 

TMs  e«p€cWly  r^tes  to  workhouses  in 
gi^estetttes^  btrt'ltniay  with  some  modln- 
caidon  "be  'tpdlied  even  to  those  iti  our  rural 
districts,  ftls '  as  sad  a  tWng  to  contemplate, 
aa*1he  *  ^nynttds  aad'lmiises  and  putrd^ing 


soils'*  of  girardsmen  and  linesmen — dwt- 
goons  and  lancers— gunnet^  and  riflemen. 
Indeed,  we  know  nothing  sadder ;  for  these 
helpless  little  ones  have  never  any  chance 
ffoiai  the  eoAtfnenosaciaat.  !I9iey  are  \iem 
to  sooDW,  as  tlusy  aore  boni  to  i^u,  with  lit- 
tle po^eot^f  escape  flrott  ^^ther.  Thei^ 
can  be  no  greater  ol)jects  of  pity;  none 
more  worthy  of  our  bomwHess  compassion. 
TTie  Londoh  papers  have  lately  teemed 
witib  accounts  of  disturbances  and  outrage 
in  one  or  0u>re  of  osr  creat  i»etfop6Utafi 
workhafttsaa.  Attempts  kava  been  made  to 
rednds  obetrapetom  gMs  tononler  by  the 
disoiplfne  of 'The  laslt  These  Revelations 
have  Ticen  painftd  In  the  extreme.  It  \% 
doutitless,  very  bad  that  so  Jndeceitt  and  sO 
barbarous  a  system  of  coercion  should  be 
resorted  to  by  our  workhouse  jailers;  but 
it  is  fiur  worse  that  tlMaepoor  giris  shonid 
ever  fasaie  opme  to  suoh  astate  as  tia  vequbre^ 
even  In  the  estimation  of  thdrcustodier^, 
such,  brutal  and  'brutalizhig  treatment 
The  pity  of  It  fe  not  that  they  were  flogged, 
but  that  there  should  bave  existed  in  the 
meitropolis  of  Christian  England  a  system 
of  ao  depraving  a  character,  as  ihat  yoaaa 
giiffo  ahmiM  'grow  «p  ander  it,  lost  to  aU 
soBse  of  shame,  eoarse  and  blasphemous  in 
speech,  hi  action  violent  and'  pugnacious, 
with  nothing  maidenly,  nothing  womanly 
about  them,  except  .the  name  and  the  attire 
they  disgrace.  Kit  even  for  these  lost  onea 
there  is  sonoue  Jiopa.  The  kunanlsing  influ> 
enoe.of  good  woman  m^r  still  reaou  even 
tiieir*lieaata.  Oen#e  ^rorae  and  kibdly  acts 
— expressions  of  hiterest  and  Empathy— 
will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  t^em.  Even 
these  poor  creatures  may  m  time  come  to 
Weas  the  pMsing  a/ha^w  <ff  Ae  kJnd  lady 
who  has  spoken  to  them  the  only  words  of 
tenderness  and  encouracemetit  wMdi,  per- 
haps, fliey  have  ever  heand;  and  better 
hd^  may  spring  tfp  in  A^  hearts  to  be 
^  parents  of  better  dee(fc.  And  that  this 
is  not  a  nlere  visionary  plfflanthropy  we 
have  good  evidenofe  affbrdedus  even  as  we 
wtite.  At  a  meetfajg  held  in  l^nfton  on  thcf 
11th  of  October,  !n  last  year,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  dr  the  Marylebone 
Worithouse,  and  the  treatment  to  wmch  hi 
female  inmates  %ad  been  subjected,  Mr. 
Jacob  BeB,  to  his  honour,  spoke  but  thus— 
as  we  find  his  speedi  reported  in -Hie  Daily 

^Thess  poor  dris,T)ai  as  fh0V' weM,  were  ihe 
vletiBSofabausyilea.  Thsyiiad  heeii-edacal' 
ed  In  the  wafthoos  schoal,  aad  ^ti^r  SM9  tees 
sot^eoted  to  santaffliaatikin  ms  they  |mr  up,  bf 
being  placed  with  %)se  likely  to  aaaiasifpwl^ 
them.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  had  leeo  thi%,  and  had 
tried  to  remedy  it,  by  iosisting  on  the  removal  of 
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tliBQhiUrembQtwiftootjdSBct  Tb68tpooc«ixl9 
Ikad  borai  nortored  aocl  imbued  with  an  improB- 
sion,  in  the  first  place,  tbat  the  workhoqse  was 
their  joatoral  home,  liien  that  they  were  so  lost 
and  bad  tliat  there  wad  no  one  to  syftpathifle 
with  ^Mn4  Ttiey  ooamitted  wrongs  aad  wer« 
^nnkhed:  tkat  fauntentd  then,  and  tej  did 
worta,  a^d  Wdre  pnnishad  more»  and  the  wotb' 
tioaae,  ooder  tka  pwusbioent,  became  so  irksooie 
to  them,  th$t  tb^  committed  further  crime  in 
fOrder  to  become  the  inmates  of  a  prisop ;  afid 
they  preferred  the  prison  because,  they  said,  they 
were  better  treated  there  tiian  in  tiie  workhouse, 
l^ow  «Mi  then,  therefbre,  Hiera  were  these  oat- 
ibfeikks-^-thes  epideBuoB  of  bad  bekflcrioar.  He 
fttcolkcted  flome  yeifs  aipa  a  wmimt  af  ^atk 
JHUBB  beinff  ereoM  ronod  a  ward»  with  a  tittle 
grating  in  uiem,  just  ]ike  a  sniall  padded  room  at 
a  lunatic  asylum  without  the  padi^  and  oa  .his 
Inquiring  what  they  were  for,  be  was  told  tbat 
th^  were  cells  to  confine  refractory  giria  in.  fie 
discovered  tla^  iMB  sort  cf  punlshmeni  only  made 
the  girls  worse,  aad  tbtb  oooduet  wsb  »  beM^ 
anytmng  Hka  refonuitioii  in  themaineaced  t»  be 
bfl^ess.  He  (Ifo.  BeU)  thought,  hawfitrer,  Ka 
would  make  a  trial  of  a  difO^rent  aor^  as  «?aQ 
the  clergyman  had  given  these  girls  up.  At  his 
request,  some  ladies  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  prisons  visited  these  ^Is,  and  talked  to 
tiiem,  and  gare  them  books,  ioA  ^Kieavonred  to 
IvpreaB  apoa  tteii  mMs  tbat  their  eases  were 
not  so  ho^es  as  tiugr  thtmKhas  il^tibat  ihia 
were  that  theve  were  peq^  who  nynipnthiwi 
with  them,  and  that  if  they  would  endeavour  to 
behave  well  there  should  be  some  Iocum  pmiierUia 
for  them.  In  the  course  of  two  months  there 
was  a  g^peat  improvement  amongst  the  girls. 
The  nmjoritvof  theia  got  situations,  and  although 
be  (ICr.  Bdi)  was  icm  to  ooolbis  that  some'  re- 
lapsed into  their  fmoner  ways,  a  gveat  BMuiy  of 
|hem,by^itid  treatei«|t,  rafisraied,  and  hhd  ba> 
come  deoeat  mem)^ra  of  saose^*," 

What  we  havj$  Hr,  Bell's  aasuraiaoe  Aoa 
been  doita  so  adTarvtag^oasly  by  aoma  ladiee» 
Slay  be  done  by  others  wim  equal  auacosar 
Thla  ia  one  of  many  practioal  su^^^eslioDi^ 
&>T  turning  to  good  account  the  baaavcJdBl} 
ane^ea  of  aw:  £Qgli|ftli  ladies^  The  aug- 
gestiou  derives  adoutional  foroe  from  ibe 
recent  unbajiw  revelations  to  whicb  w& 
bare  advertact  Bat  it  ia  only  one  of  maoy 
channels  Ibrpi^  i?hiah  the  stream  of  bene* 
yolence  may  flow.  "  What  we  have  to  do," 
aa^s  the  j£eT«  Cl^lea  Kii^ey,  m  his  ad* 
mirabla  lecture  ou  'the  Opuntry  Pariah^' 
"  ia  to  ennoble  and  pur  jfy  the  %9omQ,nhood  ot 
these  poor  womi^n ;  to  .make  them  better 
daugbteiA,8istar8,wiyespEndmQthera,'^  or9;aB* 
plying  the  truth  especially  to  these  poor  wod^- 
house  girls,  we  might,  perhaps,  more  fitly  say, 
'^  make  tham  <^4^bl«  i^  fui^ling  the  duties 
of  theea  r^latioaaUps  at  ^J^  «'  Appvoaoir 
thaae  pear  woman  te  aiatera.  Do  not  ap- 
ply reiMifiea  'a^iMi  tii^  do  no«  tmderatwd 
^  disateea  wfai^  you  do  not  miderstand. 
licarfi  lqvii?gly  and  patiently,  (ay^  and  r^^ 


Taraatly,  fi>r  tbefa  is  tbat  iu  erary  human 
being  whieh  deaarvea  to  be  and  must  be  re- 
ver^iped,  if  we  wish  to  uiiderataiid  it,)  learn 
to  uaderatand  their,  troubles^  SAd  by  that 
tinaa  they  will  bava  le«rat  to  understand 
your  reniedieB,  and  tbey  will  aj^reoiate 
them."  Sudi  sarvioe,  judeedt  ia  hopeless 
aod  profitless  aa  r^ards  its  reaulta,  if  it 
does  not  proceed  lovingly  a«d  sympathise 
^Dgiy,  looking  not  so  vmah  at  the  apparent 
evil-*-the  poUutad  straam— ^^a  at  the  hiddeu 
cause,  tba  source  and  origin  of  the  pollution; 
and  with  a  bumbla  aekfiowledgm^eftt  tbat  we 
ourselves,  so  neglected  and  abandoned,  so 
exposed  to  corrimting  influences,  oould 
hardly  bave  been  better  thaa  these  oaata- 
WMTSy  and  m^ht  have  been  worse. 

ft  need  sooroely  be  aaid  diat  very  much 
of  this  iq>plie»)  nyaUsUB  «miAiiulls,  to  th^ 
visitation  cf  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  lunatic 
asylums,  and  other  similar  iostitutloQs. 
But  there  are  difBcuIties. peculiar  to  each 
aod  all  of  these  which  belong,  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  if  at  all,  to  our  fulri^  work- 
holiaea.  £  Okj  oaae,  perhi^n,  the  kdy  vis- 
itor must  have  heir  MeUngs  more  or  less 
•flfeooked,**  as  it  is  oonventionafly  called, 
by  the  sights  and  sounds  which  will  greet 
her.  We  assume,  indeed,  tbat  every  woman 
who  thinks  of  devoting  herself  to  tbe  minis- 
tration of  the  sick  and  the  aorrow-lade»f  ia 
prepared  to  be  ^shodced.'^  Nevertheless, 
it  were  well  tiwt  all  mem  and  women  alike 
should  traduidly  habftuato  themselves  to 
such  si^ts  and  sounds — that  they  should 
serve  as  it  were  an  apprenticeship  of  endu- 
rance, trying  their  strength  as  th^ey  advanoe, 
lest  they  should  find  tl^  sudden  eneoonter 
txx>  painful  for  than,  ki  tili»  vespeiBt,  tiie 
woridMHisa,  the  agfats  and  sonnds  of  whM 
are  commonly  less  painful  and  revolting 
than  those  which  greet  us  in  bospitals,  Imia- 
tic  asylums,  or  penitentiaries,  may  fittingly 
initiate  our  Btt^nsh  kdiais  into  tiia  distress, 
ing  se^Biiea  with  wfak^h  liKy  OMiat  neeessartty 
b^ome  flimiliar.  Moreover,  the  workhouse 
is  common  both  to  our  large  towns  and  our 
rural  distripts;  and  there  are  very  few 
English  fistmiJies  to  whom  it  is  not  accessi- 
ble. 

It  may  also  be  obaeffvied,  that  in  the  ease 
oi  this  wwichonse  viaitatioii,  tlM  ^<  Comfmi: 
nioti  of  Labour,'*  of  whoeh  Mrs.  Jameson 
writes  so  emphatically,  is  easier  <3^  attain- 
ment, and  ought  to  be  more  complete  when 
attained,  by  reason  of  the  local  cnaraeter  of 
these  institutions.  Many  ladies,  who  would 
willingly  minister  to  the  wanta  of  the  in- 
mates  of  our  pocorhouses,  are  the  daiightera, 
sisters,  wives,  or  mothers^  of  men  in  soone 
way  officially  oogonooted  witb  the  affiusa  oi' 
tbe  parishr-of  ppPfJftw  gueidiao^  or  j/tfto. 
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ddal  surgeons,  or  tmion  ohapIah»-^aiiA,  as 
such,  therefore,  would  have  a  recognised  po- 
sition in  the  workhouse.  In  this  re^ot 
the  dweller  in  tiie  oountrj  has  an  advantage 
over  the  dweller  in  the  town.  In  gr^ 
cities  there  is  such  isolation.  No  one  seems 
there  to  hare  any  recognised  position.  In 
his  Yerr  excellent  lecture  •*  on  JDispensaries 
and  alHed  Institutions,"  Dr.  Skimng  says, 
t^t  he  has  been  '^  daily  reminded  of  the 
isolation  which  can  only  exist  in  a  town  like 
London,  and  daily  had  occasion  to  deplore 
Ae  absence  of  co-operation  between  those 
who,  haying  a  great  interest  in  the  poorer 
classes,  &iied  to  do  the  ffood  they  were  each 
essay mg  to  do,  singly  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  each  other."  **  The  isomtion  to 
whidi  I  allude,'' continues  the  beneyolent 
physician,  ^is  probably  greater  in  London 
than  anywhere  else  in  die  world.  ...  It 
exists  more  or  less  t!m>i^hout  our  country; 
but  the  lai^r  the  ponulation  of  a  district, 
the  more  complete  wiD  it  necessarily  be." 

Of  Ais,  every  one  who,  after  residing  for 
some  years  in  me  eountry,  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a  metropolitan  street  or  square, 
must  have  become  painAillr  conscious. 
Not  that  he  misses  what  in  tfte  rural  dis- 
tricts is  called  a  ^' neighbourhood."  In 
London  almost  every  one  has  "neighbours," 
though  they  may  come  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  town — ^neighbours  who  are  ready 
to  pay  morning  visits,  and  to  send  or  accept 
invitations  to  £nner.  But  we  have  no  soon- 
er accomplished  the  change  of  which  we 
rtk,  Hian  we  become  peculiariy  alive  to 
&ct  that  we  have  no  poor  neighbours. 
We  may  look  out  from  our  windows  upon 
lines  of  narrow  streets — upon  "pestilent 
lanes  and  hungry  alleys,"  with  a  fhfl  and 
appreciative  sense  of  tne  fact,  that  they  are 
teeming  and  reeking  with  a  pauper  popula- 
tion ;  mit  we  ean  with  difficulty  bring  our- 
selves  to  believe  that  they  in  any  way  be- 
long to  us.  We  have  no  particular  interest 
in  Utem — we  ha;ve  no  feeling  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  them.  They  do  not  know  us,  and  we 
do  not  know  them.  We  may  feel  a  strong  de- 
site  to  identify  otnselves  in  some  wny  with 
tiiem.  But  we  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 
We  are  sorely  puzzled.  The  labour  ap- 
pears so  vast  and  bewildering,  and  we  our- 
selves so  Httle  and  Insiffnificant.  We  are 
absc^tely  appalled  by  l£e  foeling,  that  al- 
Aoutfh  we  nave  come  into  the  neighbour- 
hood to  re«lde  for  years,  and  to  i^end  our 
hundreds  or  thousands  every  year  among 
tike  smtonnding  population,  wt  poor  in  the 
neotl  street,  wiWn  a  stone-th^w  of  our 
door,  do  not  trouble  themselves  even  to 
learn  our  names.    It  is  so  diflfcrent  in  the 


our  appearance,  we  have  been  known  and 
spoken  of  by  our  proper  names,  and  have 
become  as  mudi  a  reoo^inised  part  of  tim 
rural  population  9M  the  village  *p«rsQn  or 
village  SMTgeoa  himadf.  The  Londoner,  tti 
passing  into  tiie  eounky,  feels  a  not  vomui* 
tural  suipi^se  that  poor  people  touch  their 
hats  to  him,  tbou^  perhaps  they  have  never 
seen  him  before.  A  change,  the  very  re- 
verse of  this,  astonishes  ti&  resident  in  a 
rural  district  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  tbe 
metropolis.  He  feels  at  once  that  he  is  ab- 
•otbea  I^ls  m&nfy  an  aton  ef  an  im- 
popukitioB*  No  OBft  reoog- 
esistence;  and  the  ehanees  are, 
thai  if  ha  were  to  go  mto  a  po<v  man's 
house  on  a  mission  of  charitable  inquiry^  he 
would  be  either  dieated  w  insulted.  We 
have  nsM  the  masealiae  pronoun ;  bqt  what 
we  hftve  written  is  especially  applioabb  to 
ladies  who  Baui  themselves  standed  and 
hdj^ssB  in  lai^  aitiea>  their  eeerg^ea  all 
nmmng  to  waste.  faMlspendent  actioBi  in 
sodi  eases,  can  seidoin  aceooipllsh  mash 
There  musft  be  a  ^oommwo&on  of  kbonr*^' 
In  rural  diatriots  women  may  "wotk  alone; 
in  towns  tliey  mnt  oo-opernte  with  men. 
They  must  tum  to  existbig  institotiona  and 
find  there  meet  employsieiit  for  thoir  W9- 
maaly  sympathies  tmd  activitiea.  These  is 
no  lack  of  histitotioita,  the  doors  of  ^^ioh 
will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  our  English 
ladies  as  soon  as  they  knock  at  diem. 

We  ate  not  yet  prepared  to  say  thai  die 
woihhoiise  ia  one  ef  them*  There  may  he 
some  pvcjndioa  and  eiekunvmsas  to  eontsiid 
agahistattheoQtael.  Donhdsas,  dMre  ait 
vested  hiterests  hi  mlsmfe,  any  laterfomMe 
with  whUi  wiU  be  pmohdmed  uipardoaa* 
ble  bsre^,  Bn*  thsy  oaoMt  lairt  long. 
The  good  sense  and  good  fosling  of  the 
many  mwt  prsnraH  over  the  selfishness  and 
mtolsvanee  of  the  fow.  We  are  beoomiag 
every  day  Mens  and  niODe  aliva  to  the  hml^ 
that  what  i»  oalM  *«  effleieBt  «mtroV' M,  for 
the  most  part,  very  inefficient  fci  ren>eet  of 
die  pmotieal  derelopment  of  the  wocshens 
system,  as  every  homane  person  wenld  de- 
sore  to  see  it  doreloped*  Wn  need  hut  Id 
torn  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  little  yelame  for  an 
iUnitnitionofthiB:~ 

"Now  Iwin  t^  yoti  (writes  this  czosllettt 
lady),  as  an  iiestntion,  What  I  hare  Sieo  ctily 
vsry  hitsly.  I  was  in  a  very  krgs  pariah  noioo, 
where  iliere  were  about  firar  hundred  ehUdara, 
nearly  an  equal  aomber  of  bm  and  girls,  and 
aoheolB  for  both.  The  be^  had  an  escellsQt 
master  for  readutf  and  writing,  and  had  naateis 
besides  to  teaoh  them  varions  trades.  There  wse 
a  tailor,  a  carpeotsr,  a  ahoemaker,  a  hairdresser 
a  plumber,  who,  at  wsm  fteat  90s.  te  d6s.  a 
week,  wsrs  enployed  te  tetmst  tiie  bc^s  hi  thsir 


eottkilry',  where  ftom  the  very  first  hoar  of|  various  trades.   Ths  giriswete  taught  teadlsg, 
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wiitiqg,  »d  sewiDg ;  tome  of  them,  under  the 
pauper  menials,  helped  to  scour  and  scrub.  The 
over-tasked,  aiudous  mistreas  seemed  to  do  her 
be^  but  there  was  not  sufficient  asilstanoe. 
The  whole  kystem  was  defective  and  d^iresBing, 
aaA  ceold  not  by  anypossibilitir  tmn  oat  efficient 
doBestio  lervacrki,  or  weQ-disoii^lined,  reUgknis- 
minded,  cbeerfbl-tempered  girla.  I  was  mformed 
tJ^t,  of  the  boys  sent  out  of  this  workhoose,  about 
'}.  per  cent  returned  to  the  parish  in  want  or  un- 
serviceable ;  while  of  the  girls  they  reckoned  that 
50  per  cent  were  retomed  to  them  ndned  and 
depraved." 

Suck  a  terrible  «tate  of  tiii&gs  as  this 
could  not  exiit,  even  as  an  exoejptiioiii^  case, 
if  the  inmates  df  our  wxnrkhooses  were  not^ 
bv  some  strange  aooiden^  bejond  the  pale 
of  Che  sympathies  of  the  ladies  of  England. 
In  the  workhouse  of  which  Mrs.  Jameson 
here  speaks,  there  were  two  hundred  girls,  a 
hundred  of  whom  were,  judging  by  aven^ 
results,  destined  to  be  ^ruined,"  and  to  m- 
oome  thoroughly  ^  d^raved."*  Ha«  there 
is  scope  for  the  eacerdse  fd  womanly  ints- 
enoe.  To  think  that  under  that  one  roof 
there  should  be  a  hundred  little  sisters 
doomed  for  want  of  a  little  motherly  care— • 
for  want  of  a  few  kind  words,  a  little  gentle 
admonition,  a  little  display  <^  tender  inter- 
est  and  solicitude,  a  lit^e  teaching  of  what 
may  be  useful  in  after  years— to  grow  up 
from  childhood  to  maturity  without  a  spark 
of  mi^enly  foeling,  without  the  least  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  without  the 
least  respect  for  the  beautiful  and  Aa  good ! 
If  any  lady,  either  in  town  or  country,  with 
pharitable  instincts,  with  avague  desire  after 
good,  look  around  in  search  of  some  practical 
starting-point,  kt  her  turn  her  eyes  towards 
tlis  imksi  workhouse,  where  all  these  help* 
less  little  ottes  are  gathered  together,  and 
becin  her  ministrations  4here. 

Her  first  thought,  then,  will  be  how  to 
train  all  these  poor  giris  to  become,  in  pro- 
per time  and  proper  phoe,  nsefiil  to  tbem- 
selves  and  othet^--4»  teaoh  them  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labour,  but 
how  to  labour  diligently  and  profitably. 
Boys  are  tai^it  to  beeome  shoemakers,  or 
carpenters,  or  masow,  or  plumbers,  but 
ffirls  are  tamght  little,  and  that  little  imper- 
fectly.  It  is  not  impressed  upon  them  tliat 
what  they  learn-  is  to  afford  them,  in  after 
days»  the  mesne  of  subsistence — ^to  keep 


♦  And  dep»ved  woikhous©  giris  are  said  by  com- 
pdtent  authori^  to  be  the  most  depraved  of  their 
sex.  Colonel  Oheeterton,  in  a  ptssage  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  says,  that  he  witneseed  "in  the  de- 
meanour of  young  giris  flrom  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards, such  rovoU^  specimens  of  worichouse  edu- 
cation, that  the  exhwilaon  was  at  onoe  ftightfhl  and 
dtigustiog:  The  iaooooeivable  wiokeitoefli  of  ^leee 
girls  WHB  absolute^  appalhng." 


them  supplied  with  honest  bresd.  The^ 
are  taught  only  to  feel  their  degraded  posi- 
tion, and  that  they  are  to  be  sot  rid  of  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  turned  adrift.  And  they 
are  turned  adrift;  to  sink  or  to  swim— of 
course  the  f(»rmer.  The  wonder  b  not  that 
50  per  cent  sink  into  irretrievable  ruin,  but 
that  50  per  cent  swim.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  save  even  one  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures. And  every  lady  who  enters  a  work^ 
house,  intent  upon  saving  its  female  child- 
ren  from  ruin  oy  teaching  them  to  labour 
cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  intelligently,  may 
save  not  one,  but  many.  If  a  workhouse 
girl,  on  leaving  the  union,  carries  with  her 
nothing  more  uan  the  conviction  that  there 
is  one  iund  heart  whidi  will  rejoice  in  her 
success,  and  be  grieved  by  her  fiulure,  she 
ffoes  forth  with  good  hope  of  being  saved. 
It  is  hard  to  say  from  how  much  evil  even 
that  talisman  will  guard  her  in  her  inter- 
oourse  with  the  world. 

But  much  more  than  this  may  be  aooom* 
plished.  The  lady  visitor  who  sees  that  the 
workhouse  boys  are  tauffht  to  beoome  artifi- 
cers and  mechanics,  ana  is  told  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  them  ever  become 
chargeable  t^  the  parish  in  later  lifo,  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  proper  industrial 
training.  Girls  &U  more  frequently  from 
absolute  ignorance  and  inability  to  do  better, 
than  from  any  inherent  vice,  or  even  any 
culpable  carelessness  and  indolence.  They 
have  all  the  world  before  them,  but  there  is 
not  one  path  which  they  can  tread  with  firm 
footstep,  and  with  any  prospect  of  reaching 
the  go^  At  best  they  can  only  ^>rawl  and 
trip  and  stumble,  and  &11  at  last  by  the  way* 
side.  Wliat  are  they  to  do  who  know  not 
how  to  do  anythingi  How  many  a  poor 
girl  commences  her  doubtful  justificatory 
plea  with  the  words,  '^  If  any  one  had  taught 
me  better  when  I  was  young,  I  mi^t  not 
have  turned  out  so  badly/'  '^  Tram  u|^  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  is  a  divme 
precept  and  a  divine  caution,  which  has  more 
than  a  mere  religious  signification.  But  we 
train  girls  onlv  to  be  useless.  We  bring 
them  up  with  the  assumption  that  they  may 
marry ;  and  that  then  there  will  be  an  end 
of  Uiyem.  They  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
n^an,  and  become  ^'non-existent." 

Tins  is  the  great  cardinal  error  of  our 
system.  High  and  low,  it  is  all  the  same. 
Instead  of  educating  every  girl  as  though 
she  were  bom  to  be  an  indepeiident,  sel^sup- 
porting  member  of  society,  we  educate  her 
to  beomie  a  mere  dependent,  a  hanger-on^ 
or  as  the  law  delioately  nhrases  it,  a  ehatUL 
In  some  respects,  indeec^  we  err  ipore  bar* 
barously  than  those  n^Htioos  among  whom 
a  plurality  of  wives  is  pennitted,  and  who 
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ngard  women  poraly  m  so  miiQhliTe«todc; 
for  among  sucli  people  vomen  are,  at  all 
eyente,  prorided  with  shelter,  with  food,  and 
olothiBg^they  are  "  oared  for''  as  oatUe  are. 
Iliere  is  a  oompleteneas  in  such  a  system. 
But  among  ooraalves,  we  treat  women  as 
cattle,  without  providing  for  thMQ  as  cattle. 
We  take  the  worst  part  of  barbarism  and 
the  worst  part  of  civili8ati<»,  and  work  them 
into  a  heterogeneous  whole.  We  bring  i;^ 
our  women  to  be  dependent,  and  then  l^ve 
them  without  any  one  to  depend  ob.  There 
is  no  one — there  is  nothing  fi>r  them  to  lean 
upon ;  and  they  fiJl  to  the  ground. 

Now,  what  every  woman,  no  less  than 
every  man,  should  havo  to  depend  up(»i,  is 
an  ability,  after  some  fiwhion  or  oUier,  to 
turn  labour  into  money.  She  may  or  may 
not  be  compelled  to  exercise  it,  but  every 
one  ought  to  possess  it.  If  she  bdong  to 
tlie  richet  classes,  she  ifuiy  have  to  eiercise 
it ;  if  to  the  poorer,  she  assuredly  will  It 
19  of  the  poorer  classes  that  we  are  now 
speaking.  Under  ordinary  ciroumstanoes, 
except  in  the  large*  manufiietunng  towns, 
wbaie  there  is  an  unhealthy  demand  for  hu- 
man hands  to  assist  the  Briarean  machinery, 
every  girl,  who  knows  that  she  must  earn 
her  own  livelihood,  turns  her  thoughts,  in  the 
first  instapoe,  towards  domestic  services. 
And  it  is  a  fiMCt,  as  little  thought  of  as  it  is 
undeniable  wksn  thought  of,  that  the  female 
servants  of  England  are  the  most  useful  dass 
o{  people  in  t^  oountry.  Imagine  the  state 
into  iniich  society  would  be  thrown  if  th^ 
were  suddenly  to  su^>end  their  functioas. 
And  yet  there  is  one  almost  universal  com- 
plaint that  their  appointed  duties  are  ineffi- 
ciently and  unsatismctorily  discharged ;  tha^ 
however  indispensable  to  our  con^EcNrt  they 
may  be — however  impoeeible  it  may  be  to  do 
without  them — they  are  {Hracticaily  '^the 
greatest  league  <^  life."  Aoo^tiBg  dSas  only 
in  a  qualified  degree,  and  fully  admitting  th^ 
bad  masters,  or  rather  bad  mistresses,  make 
bad  servants,  we  must  still  fell  badt  on  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  that^  in  respect  to  our 
female  servants,  there  is  a  lamentable  want 
trainiBc^  Every  girl  thinks  that  she  is  qua- 
lified for  domestic  service  without  any  sort 
of  special  ed^ioatioa*  .  The  consequence  of 
this  asaumpti^  is  Ifaat  she  commonly  fells. 
She  goes  fiN>m  place  to  plaoe ;  makes  fer 
herself  no  standing  anywhere ;  never  im- 
proves, bot  remMas  as  ignorant  and  awk- 
ward in  her  last  plaoe  as  in  her  first.  Nor 
is  the  evil  liaiited  to-  this.  These  frequent 
transitions  are  attended  with  no  little  dfuoger. 
Servaat^girls  out  of  i^aoe  have  not  alwiivs 
homes  to  whioh  to  betake  themselves  for 
{voteotioa  acsinst  the  snares  of  world  and 
tbaasaaulu  ^  the  wk)l^;  and  tbneto  be 


oast  adrift  is,  too  often,  only  to  fall  by  the 
wayside.  And  so  the  most  useful  dass  of 
peonle  in  the  world  contributes  largely  to 
swdl  the  number  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  '*  dangerous  classes ;''  and  retaliates  upon 
sodety  for  its  neglect. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some  benevo- 
lent people,  that  a  good  mistress  will  dways 
endeavour  to  instruct  her  servants ;  and  tliat 
no  servant  can  suit  you  so  well  as  one  whqm 
you  have  yourself  drilled  into  the  ways  of 
your  house.  The  latter  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  generally  true,  but  the  former  must 
be  accepted  only  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
Some  mistresses  mav  have  time,  ability,  and 
inclination  to  train  their  servants — and  they 
have  their  reward  for  doing  so;  but  the 
greater  number  have  not  timc^or  ability,  if 
they  have  the  inclination ;  and  there  is  really 
no  more  reason  why  a  mistress  should  be 
bound  to  instruct  her  servant  how  to  cook  a 
joint  or  lay  a  fire,  than  to  instruct  her  mUli- 
ner  or  her  dressmaker  how  to  make  her 
bonnets  or  her  gowns.  In  large  establishp 
ments  a  raw  underling,  acting  according  to 
the  instructions,  and  following  the  example 
of  a  well-trained  upper-servant,  will  soon 
come  to  know  her  duties,  and  will  rise^  in 
time,  to  a  higher  place.  But  these  large 
establishments  are  comparativdy  few  ;  and 
thousands  of  girls,  every  year,  simply  for 
want  of  previous  training,  are  compelled  to 
commeikce  a  career  of  service  in  places  of 
an  infetrior  description,  where  only  bad 
habits  are  to  be  formed,  and  where,  perhaps, 
temptation  and  corruption  surround  them. 
Having  no  skilled  labour  to  carry  into  the 
market,  they  are  obliged  to  accept  the  small- 
est possible  price  for  their  work.  They  be- 
come the  household  drudges  of  peopk 
scarcely  higher  in  the  sodal,  and  lower  in 
the  moVal  scale,  than  themselves.  And  thus 
many  a  respectable  girl  is  spoiled  in  her 
teens,  and  all  hope  of  promotion  tadcea  from 
her  by  an  unfortunate  beginning.* 


*  Shioe  this  page  was  wiitten,  ^^e  have  alighted 
upon  a  passage  in  a  recent  vork  by  Mrs.  ElBa^  so 
mudi  to  the  pointy  that  we  most  gire  it  inaertioa :— - 
"  This  businesB  of  seduDg  honest  service  becomes  a 
very  sad  one,  when  we  reflect  how  few  kind  and 
Jndidoos  fiuBAiliee  there  are  who  wfll  receive  the  lit- 
tle untttoght  servant  within  their  doors.  8onke  mis^ 
tresses  have  no  time  to  teacb  soch  troobleflome  in- 
mates themselves ;  some  have  no  {Atience ;  others 
no  skill :  an  dislike  the  idea  of  taking  a  raw  child 
firom  a  low  home,  to  receive  advantages  from  their 
hands,  when  wantmg  help  from  hers.  No  ;  she 
most  oome  to  them  better  prepared;  she  most  have 
learned  to  perform  Uie  vanons  duties  of  a  servant 
before  they  can  receive  her.  So  the  poor  child  goes 
home,  day  after  day,  with  her  disappointed  motW , 
nntU  at  last,  as  the  other  ohfldren  of  the  fiunily  grow 
up,  sad  Ibod  beoomes  m^re  ecsroe^  die  is  absohitely 
obliged  to  tiy  anything— the  lowest  sitoattoii^-tathsr 
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We  know  that  there  muftt  f>e  maids-ofall- 
work,  as  there  must  be  female  semmts  of 
other  grades ;  and  surely  there  can  be  no  more 
useftil  domestics  than  those  who  combme, 
in  their  own  persons,  the  sereral  offices  of 
cook,  house-maid,  table-attendant,  and,  per- 
haps, nurse.  But,  as  though  it  were  a  rule  in 
domestic  service  that  the  wages  ^ould  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  presumed  acquire- 
ments of  the  servant,  there  is  not  one  who 
is  so  badlj  paid.  Of  all  female  servants 
the  maid-of  all-work  has  the  most  ill-requit- 
ed,  and  the  most  precarious  position.  In 
London,  and,  indeed,  in  every  lai^  town, 
there  are  whole  streets  in  which  the  houses 
are  attended  by  a  single  servant.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  there  are 
no  householaers  so  inconsiderate  and  exact- 
ing as  those  who  keep  only  one  servant. 
They  expect  to  get  a  combination  of  Her- 
cules and  the  Admirable  Crichton  for  eight 
pounds  a-year.  Many  "take  in  lodgers" 
expect  one  unfortunate  girl  to  do  the  work 
of  two  or  three  establishments,  and  are 
angry  if  Susan  is  not  attending  on  all  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  exaction,  there  are  "  a  few  words," — 
and  Susan  gives  or  takes  a  month's  warning. 
There  may  be  cases  of  respectable  old  maicb, 
or  "widows  indeed,**  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, who  keep  a  maid-of-all-work  for 
years,  regarding  her  as  a  companion  and  a 
friend ;  but  the  greater  number  of  this  class 
of  servants  do  not  keep  their  places  fbr  six 
months.  They  are  continually  in  a  transi- 
tion-state, from  on6  street  to  another,  from 
town  to  country,  or  from  country  to  town ; 
often  falling  by  the  wayside,  ana  ceasing  to 
belong  to  the  useftil  classes  for  the  rest  of 
their  Eves.  Thev  are  ripe  fer  anv  change, 
for  they  think  tnat  nothii^  can  be  worse 
than  a  life  of  such  continued  toil  and  unre- 
quited service. 

Now  all  this  is  an  admitted  evil — an  evil 
to  be  deplored,  but  seemingly  not  to  be 
remedied.  It  may  be  said,  tluit,  in  8U<^  a 
eaae,  all  the  traming  in  the  world  will  not 
make  the  position  of  the  maid-of-«ll-woric 
other  than  one  of  extreme  hardship.  If  she 
can  cook  well,  wait  at  table  well,  and  clean 
a  house  well,  it  may  be  said  that  these  tilings 
will  be  required  of  her  all  the  more  for  bier 
oompetency  to  pei4>rm  them.  But  the  fket 
is,  that  in  the  market  of  domestic  service, 
skilled  labour  will  fetch  its  price;  and  that 


tiiiii8tUTe«thome;  and thers are  always  lofrsttaa- 
tionfl  Miough  in  whioh  mieh  gfirls  oaa  be  receired— 
perbaps  to  fight  their  waj  unongst  rode  men ;  per- 
haps to  be  stormed  at  b^  ooaarie  mastera,  and  chid- 
den by  mistresses,  no  better  goTemed  than  them- 
wlree."— r.S*ie(i«bii  of  Ckarackr,  vm  BkU$  <m 


a  girl  takes  a  situation  entaifing  mtihifiu*tous 
duties  upon  her,  not  becanise  she  is  compe- 
tent to  ais<^rge  them  all,  but  because  she 
is  competent  to  discharge  none.  She  be- 
comes cook,  pariour-maid,  house-maid,  all 
in  one,  because  she  is  neither  a  eook,  a  par- 
lour-maid, nor  a  house-maid.  Being  none 
of  these,  she  becomes  all — in  other  words, 
a  drudge ;  and  is  piiid  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  actual  extenf  of  her  work,  but  the  actual 
extent  of  her  oompetency.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge  that  she  is  incompetetit  that  drives  her 
to  take  laborious  and  ill-paid  service  of  this 
kind.  So  long  as  there  are  thousands  of  in- 
competait  3^o<mg  women  seeking  service, 
su^  service  will  be  (Obtainable  at  a  low  rate 
of  wages.  But,  if  drls  were  trained  for 
domestic  service,  as  boys  are  trained  to  be- 
come carpenters  or  shoemakers,  they  would 
carry  not  the  raw  material  of  work,  btrt 
skilled  labour  mto  the  market,  and  be  able 
to  demand  a  higher  price  for  their  servioes. 
A  youi^  woman,  competent  to  disdiarge  the 
duties  cf  cook,  house-maid,  and  parlour- 
maid, and  a^ually  performhig  them  all, 
would  not  be  compelled  to  take  eight 
pounds  a  year,  whilst  her  sister,  who  is 
performing  only  one  of  these  offices,  is  re- 
ceiving sixteen. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  even  in  Mie  case  of 
skilled  labour,  if  the  supply  were  greater 
than  the  demand,  the  price  of  wages  must 
fell,  and  thousands  must  be  compelled  to 
take  service  of  an  inferior  kind  or  starve. 
Bift  would  the  supply  be  greater  than  tiie 
demand  ?  At  present  it  is ;  because  so  larg^ 
a  number  of  giris  tuni  to  domestic  serrlee 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  thought  to  require  no 
previous  traintog.  If  the  general  standard 
of  domestic  service  were  raised,  and  more 
extended  means  of  employment  in  other 
directions  were  fbund,  this  would  not  be  the 
ease.  But  even  if  it  were,  there  would  still 
be  this  result, — ^that  our  female  servants 
would  not,  as  now,  be  continually  changing 
their  places.  Though  idleness,  dishonesty, 
infirmity  of  temper,  ^c,  may  sometimes 
necessitate  these  changes,  incompetency  is 
by  far  ^e  most  frequent  cause  or^dismisaal. 
Much  is  forgiven  to  a  really  efficient  ser- 
vant; and  no  reasonable  master  or  mis- 
tress expects  perfection  in  a  housemaid  or  a 
cook. 

To  the  householder,  these  fluent  dianges 
are  inconvenient;  but  to  the  servant,  we 
repeat,  that  tliey  are  ffatal.  One  of  the  cry- 
ing evils  <^  domestic  serviee  is,  t^at  it  sel- 
dom aflbrds  any  provision  for  sickness  or 
advanced  age ;  taia  (iiat,  therefore,  our  hos- 
pitals and  woiidiouses  are  Ml  of  domestit 
•ervaiM.    If  a  womaa  spend  one  or  two 
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wjM)Mjr  impossible  tint  ibe  ahould  artr  save 
•1^7  money.  8he  qpemii  id)  abe  has  eamecl 
«  CM  p&M,  before  sbo  obtoios  s»otbef ; 
And,  not  inprobsUy^  hm  been  obliged  to 
get  rid  of  sU  she  possesses,  beyonid  die 
dothes-oiihieT  hsok,  or  pexhaps  to  do  worse 
things,  to  provide  herself  with  food  sod 
dislter.  By  a  eontioMd  eonnexioa  with  one 
Aittily,  on  the  other  hsnd«  sot  only  nay  dbe 
msMts  of  teying  by  a  littio  money  be  sup- 
jriisdy  but  a  alavn  to  the  cood  offices  of  the 
fiunily,  in  mlaiess  or  old  sge,  be  fonaided. 
Ill  is  aometimas  said,  that  die  rioh  are  more 
ttngratefU  la  iheir »old  aerrants  than  to  their 
old  horses  or  dogs,  for  that  they  •i^>pott  the 
latter  after  tibey  bare  eeased  to  be  asefbl, 
whilst  ^Aey  tNon  their  hmoan  atlendanls 
adrift.  But  long  senrioa  ia  noeoneary  m  til 
vocatioas,  to  die  establiahment  of  a  elaim 
4o  be  pensiimed  in  old  age;  and  we.are..iii- 
elined  to  think,  that  where  thia  elaim  bas 
been  estabViihed»  it  Ib  more  frequently 
admitted  Hum  ignored.  The  ressea  wh^ 
there  are  so  many  old  serrsAts  in  ourworii* 
houses  Ja,  that  the  olatm  on  priyate  beneFO- 
ieice  is  rarely  estaUisked^ 

Another  poiM  worthy  of  ooosidamtion,  in 
ooanexion  witb  this  braneh  of  our  sut^eet, 
is,  whether,  by  extenkluig  the  market  for 
faouile  sarrioa  in  move  pre&table  qnartets, 
something  aoay  not  be  done  to  diminish  the 
aupnly  of  pooriy-reqnited  labour  of  this 
kind.  EYerj  man«enrant  eosto  his  em- 
ployer twice— or,  probably,  thrice--as  mueb 
as  a  female  aervant.  With  due  advertenee 
erven  to  the  sul^t  of  *'  keq>,"  it  asay  be 
aaid,  without  ibar  of  contradiction,  thai  two 
good  parlour-maids  will  cost  less  diaa  one 
fi[M>tmaa.  Now,  we  know  that  men^enrants 
bear  a  Tery  small  numerical  proportion  to 
female  servants.  There  are  many  streets 
which  ccmtain  a  hundred  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former.  Still,  a  large  nmnber  of 
men  are  employed  in  deme^io  service; 
whilst  many  householders  resoit  to  the  ridi* 
culous  compromise  of  a  boy  in  buttons, 
under  the  absurd  designaticHi  of  ''page." 
Settmc  aaide  the  insane  noti<m  of  '' gentili- 
ty,''  wnat  ia  gained  by  this  addioti<Hi  to  men- 
servants, — what  g»in  ia  there  of  substantial 
comlbrt  I  If  a  servant  be  required,  as  in 
some  instancea»  to  attend  a  carriage,  it  is 
oeceasary  to  entertain  a  footman ;  but  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  caaea  in  which  no  such 
reason  exists,  and  the  only  motive  to  the 
employment  of  the  man,  in  pve&rence  to  the 
woman,  is  vanity«  It  is,  conventionally, 
more  aristoeratic  to  keep  a  footman  than  a 
parleur^mMd.  The  latter  may  wait  at  table, 
clean  plate,  answer  the  door,  dsiv,  dEe»,  equal- 1 


ly  well,  and  do  other  tUi^a  m«eh  better;^ 
but  even  a  preposterous  page,  clumsy  and 
ungainly,  is  considered  a  surer  distinguishiitf 
mark  of  gentility  than  the  ''neat-handed 
Philiia,"  with  her  pretty  jface,  her  tidy  per- 
son, and  her  quiet  nftovementa,  whojn>esides 
over  the  mteage  next  doer«  "Stripea," 
writea  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his  soimdr 
hearted  Snob  Papm^^  "  was  in  the  livery  of 
the  PontD  fiunily — a  thoagbt  shabby,  but 
gorgeous  in  die  extreme,-'-^oto  of  magnifi- 
cent worsted  lace,  and  livery  buttona  of  a 
very  notable  sise.  The  honest  fellow's  bends, 
I  remarked,  wens  very  large  and  bladt ;  and 
a  feie  odour  of  the  sM>le  was  wafted  about 
the  room,  as  he  moved  to  and  £po  la  his 
ministration^  I  should  have  preferred  a 
dean  maidHservant,  Imt  the  seosatlotts  of 
Londoners  are,  perhapa,  too  acute  on  these 
sul^eots ;  and  a  feithful  John,  after  all,  U 
more  genteel." 

It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Thackeray's  espedal 
vooati<m  to  write  down  ftmkeyism;  but 
fiunkeyism  is  not  easily  written  down  either 
in  one  shsfie  or  another.  ^  People  will  goon 
haying  and  being  flonkeys.  But  we  8lK)uld 
ill  eequit  omselves  of  tne  task  we  have  un- 
dertaken, if  we  did  not  enter  our  protest 
against  the  intrusien  of  flunkeys  in  situations 
where  women^ervanta  may  be  en^loyed 
with  equal  utility.  Any  improvement  in 
this  respect  we  know  must  be  veir  graduaL 
''  £xample  moves  where  i»eoept  feik;"  but 
it  miovea  slowly  whan  conventional  ideas  of 

K utility  are  assailed.  Your  ApoUos  of 
y  Fair,  or  your  Jovea  Tenant^  of  the 
Stoek  Exchan^  will  not  readily  c<maent 
to  turn  their  Ganymedes  into  Hebes,  end 
have  their  nectar  poured  out  b^  fenainoie 
hands.  But  they  may  discover,  m  process 
of  time,  if  they  are  gently  led  to  it  by  un- 
deniable example,  Uiat  it  is  quite  9a  pleasant 
to  have  their  glass  filled,  or  their  plate 
changed,  by  a  pretty  hand-maiden,  aa  by  an 
obese  butler;  and  that  it  is  inoreconYMiient 


e  Beoltis  ennptiDg  jmi  hem  Ike  ^uuise  ef  la- 
SBlt  aod  vBiaof.  JL  cUstii^paishsd  wed^r  Jsorml 
(the  Exammer\  in  a  recent  artSol^  headed  *'  Yel- 
low-Plush TroYiblea,*'  exhibits  some  of  the  inoon- 
venient  results  of  keepbg  men-servants,  who  get 
dmak  sad  imnilt  yoo,  and,  when  70a  resent  their 
iaipirtiasqoe^  Mag  jon  inio  Canity  sad  caoas  ]nm 
tobefined.  "  What  is  the  remedy  r  mIbi  the  jour- 
nalist "There  ie  but  one,— diflchaige  your  he-fer- 
▼ants.  They  are  dangerous  nuisances  and  abomina- 
tions in  every  respect  They  are  the  trouble  of 
efveiy  fimUy,  AH  iriko  bate  te  do  with  Umbo,  osm- 
plaki  witbont  e«i  oi  then).  Whea  will  some  bms 
of  nark  set  Uie  exaaiple  ef  tandaf  off  his  spoiM. 
pert  flunkeys,  with  their  airs  sad  jasolmMnf^  asd 
substituting  female  attendants^  whoy  when  wsU 
trained,  wait  and  perform  erecy  other  o0oe  %aite  as 
well,  and  at  smaller  cost  of  money  and  temper." 
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to  1)6  In  pvoidjnitf  to  »  o]«tn  pdrit  frodc 
^Mn  to  a  pip6-clftj6d  white  coat,  wbich  per- 
jbam,  leaves  its  BMirk  on  jonr  riioulder.* 

But  even  i£  this — of  which  we  confeas  we 
have  no  great  hope  at  present — ^were  aooom- 
pliehed,  and  Yellow^hith  went  to  the  Bloee, 
and  Buttons  wore  seat  baek  to  the  country, 
to  weed  gravel-walks,  or  dig  potatoes  at  six- 
pence aJay,  there  would  be  no  very  great 
gain  to  the  female  oommunity,  who  now  so 
vasUy  outnumber  ^  male  in  the  ranlu  of 
domestic  service.  Tbitt  to  whidli  oar  re- 
marks praoticaUy  tend,  is  net  so  much  die 
extension  as  the  improvenMUt  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  emf^OTment  which  ocoupiee  the  lives 
of  so  las^e  a  portion  of  the  women  of  Eog- 
land.  The  great  mistake,  as  we  have  said, 
IS,  that  It  is  generally  conceived  by  the 
classes  who  supply  4iie  raw  material  of  do- 
mestic serrice,  Uiat  every  girl  is  hj  nature  a 
domestic  servant,  and  that  she  has  only  to 
step  from  the  cottage  to  the  servants'  hall  or 
to  the  kitchen,  t^re  to  take  her  place  at  once, 
fuU^dged,  as  an  important  member  of  a 
household.  This  i%  hardly,  perhi^,  so  much 
their  fault,  as  the  fiuilt  of  those  who  are 
above  them,  and  who,  having  the  power  to 
correct,  endorse  the  error  <^  their  less  in- 
structed neighbors.  Iliepe  are  few  poor  fami- 
lies, we  suspect,  who  would  not  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  any  permitted  means  of  ob- 
taining a  good  practical  household  education 
for  their  daughters,  as  soon  as  they  were 
once  made  dearly  to  understand  its  advan- 
tage. There  may  be  some  ignorance,  pre^ 
jiraice,  and  suspicion  to  be  combated  at  the 
outset,  but  these  would  soon  give  way  be- 
fore reason  and  self-interest  We  know 
that  the  mistress  of  a  household,  either  in 
town  or  country,  could  hardly  render  more 
real  practical  service  to  her  poorer  neigh- 
bours, than  by  permitting  the  daughters  of 
tmA  people,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
to  come  from  time  to  time  into  tlieir  hotuses, 
to  see  how  t^  work  is  done,  and  to  learn 
how  to  do  it,  by  assisting  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  eetabUshiaent.  And  yet  we  are 
afraid  tbaA  many  poor  peoj^e,  wiui  habitual 
suspicion,  would  look  upon  any  sudi  propo- 
sal as  an  insidious  attempt  to  obtain  so  much 
service  "for  nothing,"  and,  after  a  little 
time,  would  suggest  an  idea  of  pajrment 
But  no  one  who  desires  to  do  good  must 
suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  by  obstacles  of 


*  Thmkevisu  in  white  liTery  ia  comefy  and  im- 
poslDg;  but  we  lurresometimefl  carried  with  as  teto 
l3ie  drawing-itxiBi,  after  a  gnad  dinner,  a  mark  <^ 
the  genteel  mtdety  in  which  we  have  been,  in  the 
ahape  of  a  patdi  of  pipe-oUj*  on  o«r  shoulder,  left 
there  bj  a  feotman,  after  leaning  over  ns  to  remove 
adish. 


this  Idnd.  Tie  boat  vetions  of «  man^s  life 
often  subjeet  him  to  suspidon.  So'eh  suspi- 
cion as  we  have  indicated  would  soon  be 
lived  down,  witli  the  error  in  which  it  <»rigin«- 
ated,  and  the  immense  .advantages  of  soeh 
education — advantages  benefioiuiy  infkiene- 
ing,  perhaps,  a  whole  lifeH--%0  generally  Bf- 
predated. 

Iliis  is  a  good  woric,  in  which  every  one 
who  has  an  estabUskment,  great  or  small, 
may  assist,  without  any  associated  eifortsor 
organized  machinery.  Let  no  one  say, 
"What  can  I  do  alone  1"  Let  every  one 
try  whai  he  can  do  alone,  and  leave  the 
joint  re^lt  to  God.  The  homely  adage, 
"Take  care  of  your  pence  and  yonr  pou^ 
will  take  care  of  themselves,'^  is  trae  of 
more  things  than  coin.  These  IMe  pence 
of  benevolence  make  a  vast  oapitsl  of  well- 
doing, and,  property  cared  fbr,  may  iltl  the 
world  witii  wealth  Besides,  such  indepen> 
dent,  spontaneous  effiirt  does  not  exclude  as- 
sociation and  oi^anization.  We  only  say 
that  it  may  preoede  them.  Whilst  we  are 
contriving  maehfaiery  to  operate  on  a  large 
scale,  let  every  one  try  whatcan  be  done 
with  one's  own  hands  on  a  email  ecale.  The 
association  and  organisation,  which  are  so 
mudi  needed,wilt  not  go  on  the  w«Drse  fbr  this. 

And  what  ehould  the  tnaAinery  bel 
We  have  already,  in  eome  measure,  indicat- 
ed its  nature ;  and  with  any  such  indication, 
there  will  be  suggested  to  every  reader's 
mind  an  idea  of  industrial  training  in  schools 
or  other  institutions.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  large  number  of  the  female  eervanta 
of  Englanl  begin  life  in  the  workhouse,  and 
end  it  there.     We  are  afraid  that  in  encih 

ses  Ihe  middle  is  worthy  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  theSr  social  existence.  But  tJie 
workhouse,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
contains  all  the  machinery  for  industrial 
training, — a  machinery  which  is  often  set 
most  benefidally  i^  work  in  fitvour  of  the 
boy  inmates,  but  is  generally  inoperative  in 
behalf  of  l3ie  girls.  Every  Union  work- 
house ought  to  be  an  industrial  sdiool  on 
a  large  soUe,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  a  self- 
supporting  institution.  Every  girl  ought  to 
learn,  before  she  is  cast  adrift^m  the  world, 
how  to  wash,  how  to  iron,  how  to  make  a 
bed,  how  to  dean  a  grate,  how  to  boil  v^e- 
tables,  how  to  cook  a  joint,  how  to  make  a 
pudding,  how  to  wait  at  table,  and  how  to 
do  all  kmds  of  pl^  needlework.  Doubt- 
less, some  of  these  things  are  learned  and 
practised  for  the  beneit  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  Union ;  but  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic instraetien  in  which  it  is  to  be 
gravely  and  etsmesi^j  regarded  as  the  busi- 
ness of  a  life. 
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tant  objeet,  ftom  tiiiie  to  time,  ktto 
houaes.  Indeed!,  it  eeeikie  to  be  the  rule  to 
ooop  tbem  up  as  mucii  and  ventilate  them 
as  uttte  as  poeelble — ^taJdnder  their  eontaet 
with  the  outer,  world  and  its  duties,  as 
though  there  were  a  fear  of  their  revealing 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  in  a  manner 
that  might,  perhaps^  be  inoonrenient  to 
their  gaolers.  We  do  not  say  that  there 
are  no  exceptions  to  this  nde ;  bnt  we  are 
certun  that  our  workhouses  generally,  what- 
ever they  VMPf  de  ibr  bovv,  fall  Tery  diort 
oi  the  dae  discharge  of  their  prooer  fbae-* 
tiotts  as  training  itistittitkms  for  gins^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  n^v  all  our 
sohools.  The  ehildreii  ^  labouritig  oien 
and  of  petty  traderanen,  are  not  brought  up 
to  consider  that  they  must  earn  thebr  liTeli- 
hood  by  di^r  own  work,  soon  after  their 
days  of  pnpiMage  are  oVer.  They  learn  a 
little  readiflg'^^-a  litde  writing— and  a  Mttie 
^  summing;'^  aid  before  they  have  proper* 
ly  learnt  to  sew,  they  are  often  promoted  to 
crodiel-irork^  4ft  suilbred  to  waste  their 
time  on  daboiMi  '*  samplers:"  But  every 
school  for  the  poor  ought  to  be,  more  or 
less,  an  induslriri  sehool;  and  the  rioh 
who  subscribe  their  money  to  them,  ovght 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  their  support,  that 
the  children  are  instmeted  in  the  praetloal 
utilities  of  lift.  If  this  were  done,  there 
would  be  fower  fidlures  at  staorting — ^fbwer 
giris  would  flill  by  the  wayside  at  the  very 
outset  of  tiMir  career.  The  many  ftihires 
and  the  many  fklls,  the  deplorable  results  oi 
whidi  we  see  on  the  pavements  of  our  large 
towns,  are  to  be  at^buted  not  merely  to 
the  &et  that  the  poor  girls  are  not  taught  to 
work,  but  that  tli^  are  not  taught  to  look 
seriously  and  solemnly  at  work,  as  at  that, 
which  if  It  has  its  pains  and  penalties^  has 
also  its  pleasures  and  its  privileges,  and 
which,  if  worthily  petformed,  ''ranks  the 
same  with  God,''  whether  it  be  in  the  high 
or  the  low  places  of  the  eartfa,  amidst  g)ory 
and  honour  or  dust  and  ashes. 

In  more  senses  than  one,  this  is  worth 
considering.  If  the  resito  of  Aiilure  in  this 
walk  of  lifo  be  grievous  to  eontemf^ate,  the 
results  of  success  are  cheering  in  the  ex« 
treme.  We  must  look  indeed  beyond  the 
boundaries— vide  as  they  are'--of  domestic 
service,  for  the  good  influences  which  issue 
from  its  more  perfoot  organisation*  Hear 
what  is  Mid  ufKm  ttie  subjeot  bv  a  n»m  of 
large  eiperlenoe  and  ^  earnest  thought : — 

*^Tlie  fomrie  senrants  in  your  household, 
wbomyeu  hsvetiken  and  iastnteted  in  thdr  fe* 
speotire  dmissi'iitoie  wuoMii  yea  hare  seA" 


ene^^who  hire  leaaat  fkem  yon  hew  to  ] 
age  a  houwhold—who  have  caught  up  from  jou, 
insensibly,  lessons  of  vast  utili^,  lessons  of  order, 
lessons  A  economy,  lessons  of  cleanliness,  lessons 
of  the  management  of  children,  of  household 
comfort  and  tidiness, — these  women  eventoaJly 
become  the  wives  of  smaH  tradesmen  and  respect- 
able op««ttves.  Tbev  canry  into  a  lower  and  a 
very  extended  drele  ue  ioflusnoe  of  your  teaoh^ 
lag  and  your  traiatng.  Visit  a  haiaiet  or  a  vil- 
lage whm  the  cotUger^s  wife  has  been  a  ser- 
vant in  the  sauire's  mansion,  and  you  shall  see  the 
results  immeaiately  in  the  air  of  comfort,  order, 
and  neatness  which  reigns  anrand — in  the  gentle 
and  respectful  manner  of  the  woman — ^in  ti)^ 
tidinees  and  respeetabOify  of  her  cbildrea.  EtMsa 
her  husband,  tboagh  rode  and  haMtostod  to 
rough  toU,  has  <Mght  somethit^  of  the  gentle 
mannecsofhiswife.  Gk>  into  the  small  bntcher'N 
baker's^  green^ocer's  shops  in  town,  and  the 
same  resmt  is  observable.  The  woman  has  not 
only  the  air  of  business,  but  a  tone  and  manner 
about  her  which  has  been  pidced  up  in  anotlier 
sphere.  She  skews  tiieiesuit  in  her  house,  in  the 
management^  ihe  dress,  tin  deanUneas,  the  neat- 
ness of  her  children.  Sheisn^tsogoodaspeoi* 
men  as  the  former,  because  she  is  not  so  unso- 
phisticat^ ;  the  town  mansion  and  the  manage- 
ment  of  servants  in  them  have  been  some- 
what different  Still  from  you  she  has  carried 
lessons  of  inestimable  value  to  her  husband  and 
her  flunily.''H!^^*  -^-  ^'  Bfemr  on  Workhouse 
VisitAig^Leeturm  to  Ladia  on  Fmc^mA  Svih 
jmt9.] 

Now  hear  what  followa — a  farther  and 
very  noticeable  result : 

"  Kow,  this  daSR  of  women  is  never  found  in 
the  London  workhouses — never  except  from 
some  ver/great  misconduct,  or  rarely  overwhelm^ 
ii^misfortttne*  Coa^mem,  grooms,  stahle*bofs, 
every  class  of  oai^oor  lat>ourecai  thou^  in  re- 
ceipt of  higher  wages  than  domestic  servants — 
all,  in  short,  who  do  not  come  into  close  contact 
with  joa,  I  have  seen  and  seen  often  in  woik- 
honses;  but  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  in  propor- 
tion perhaps  of  one  in  a  hundred — 710  woman 
tfhOf  hatmg  been  a  dameetUf  servant^  has  preserved 
her  ^okanuUr}* 

The  reverend  ketorer  li«ilta  his  statement 
to  the  case  of  the  London  workhouaes ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  perhaps^  that  as  11  lai^  pro- 
portion of  our  female  servants — even  those 
^nploved  in  London'-**-«re  drawn  originally 
from  the  country,  and  therefore,  in  distress  or 
in  old  age^  return  to  the  country,  it  is  to  the- 
roral  rather  than  to  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses  that  we  must  look  for  general  refults. 
But,  with  this  caution  to  the  reader,  we  may 
sUU  venture  to  affirm,  that  really  good  ser« 
vanta  sddom  or  never  come  to  penury  in, 
old  age^  It  may  be  said  that  marriage  is  a 
conti^encv  not  always  associated  with  good 
service.  A  pretty  parlonr-maid  may  some- 
times obtain  a  husband  before  a  homely 
looking  eoek|  thoogh  the  cook  be  the  steadier 
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aacltfietiifMicrof  tttetiPOu  Yfk,m9t^m^ 
tmX  itile,  fftoaU  tradeim«n  and  tr»do«mtH*i> 
assistants,  tldnk  more  of  tiseftil  qualities  in  a 
wife,  and  niarrr  more  systematically  and 
more  providently,  than  their  superiors  in 
the  social  scale.  It  is  not  the  prettiest  or 
Uie  aoaarteaftgirl  in  an  eetablishuMiit  who 
makes  the  ew^iert  or  liie  best  match.  It  is 
^steady,  industrious  girl,always  to  hefoudd 
busyatherproperworkjtto  ffadder,  no  gossip- 
er,  on  whom  the  baker  or  the^ocer  c^sts  his 
admiring  eyes.  And,  apart  iStogetber  from 
the  consideration  of  matrimony,  (which,  if 
many  female  serranta  bitterly  d^Iore,  so 
idso  do  many  in  other  waUcs  of  lire,)  there 
is  this  to  be  said  nHtli  reject  to  good  sek^- 
rice,  that  eraployw^  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate it,  and  are  gratefbl  for  it  when  it  comes. 
Few  who  have  given  their  livelong  faithful 
services  to  one  &mily,  are  ever  sulO^ed  to 
want  in  their  <dd  agCb  As  a  faoe^  periiaps, 
they  are  not  provi&Dit.  Good  and  fiuthfol 
servants  derrre  little  profit  ih>m  their  sitiia- 
tions  beyond  the  actual  wages  attached  to 
their  respective  places ;  and,  if  they  have  no 
relatives  poorer  than  themselves  to  be  as- 
sisted by  them,  they  i^end  the  greater  part 
of  their  eamin^  on  dreas.  But  we  b^eve 
that  the  nomlMr  of  penaioiMd  servants  ki 
this  country  is  by  no  means  small.  Thoo^ 
sands  of  old  servants  are  now  spending  the 
winter  of  their  days  in  comfort^  ttded,  if  not 
wholly  supported,  by  the  employers  to 
whom  they  have  devoted  the  energies  of 
yonth  and  of  middle  age.  There  are  few 
poeitiofis,  indeed,,  where  there  is  a  higher 
premium  on  industry  aad  fiddity  than  in 
domestio  service.  And  seeing,  therefbre, 
that  the  difierenoe  is  so  wide  between  the 
results  of  success  and  the  results  of  fkilure, 
strenuous  should  be  our  efforts,  in  every 
way,  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the  latter. 
The  few  first  ateps  generally  determine  all 
the  rest  Give  a  girl  a  fair  start,  trained 
and  disciplined  for  service,  and  the  chances 
are,  ^kaX  she  will  not&tl  by  die  way. 

We  hiive  devoted  nMore  space  than  we  had 
originally  designed  to  tfaSa  svbjed  of  do- 
mestic service,  DUt  not  more  than,  when  the 
number  of  women  iriio  are  thua  employed 
is  considered,  it  will  be  tiKMight  to  demand. 
Of  a  nature  kindred  to  this  is  die  employ- 
ment which  is  feand  for  w^amen  hi  our 
shops.  This  is  a  fhvourite  deacriptioB  of 
employment  with  young  femi^  ofgooditd- 
dr««B,  who  have  reeecved  a  rather  better 
kind  of  education  than  the  class  from  whidi 
our  domee^  eervants  are  comnoaly  drawn. 
The  firet  observation  on  this  auMedt  whMi 
suggesU  itself  is,  that  the  demand  ou|^  to 
be  greater  than  it  is.  We  are  dev<oiit  loven 
of  peaeC)  and  eodd  ne^er  «oiiaar  hi  Ai  Tsft- 


nysoBbui  lAodfalieiM  ofu  enmilr  state; 
bntweeoafeastfartthsgs  wtWDneaspiniticii 
enbodied  in  a  atanaa  of  Mmdi  yMm  awaib* 
eaed  all  oilr  sympathy  en  pe^ittal : 

'' For  I  tnut  if  aa  enesiVB  feet  oaiaa  vendor  rotod 
bv  the  hiU, 
And  the  roahii^  batUe-bolt  rang  Irom  the 
three-decker  o\rt  of  the  foam. 
That  the  smooih-fkced,  snub-nosed  rogue  would 
leap  from  Ms  counter  end  tfU, 
AmSi  MHke,  if  he  coukk,  were  it  tMt  with  his 
cheating  yard^waad,  hoBS." 

LooUng  at  diis  as  rather  a  desire  thim  an 
,^xpsetraen,  we  repeat  thai  it  has  aU  our 
sympatUes.  If  the  taU  feDows  who.  waifr 
behind  the  dudra,  ear  stand  behind  the  car- 
liafes  of  the  great,  and  the  men-miUiners 
who  smirk  behuid  t^e  eomitersof  our  ahopSi 
were,  by  reason  of  a  want  of  manhood  for 
war  purposes,  abscMrbed  mte  our  regimenia, 
and  handed  over  to  the  driUnMrgeant  and 
the  rovglHrider,  so  as  to  leavemors  room 
for  women  in  places  where  aaen  intrude^  to 
the  manifest  diaeredit  of  themselves  and  our 
social  and  commereial  systean^  estate  of  wer 
would,  at  all  evetfts^  have  one  benefidal  re* 
suit.  It  is  sickeniM  te  see  the  ^  smooth-^ 
fiu)ed  rogues''  behind  our  eouiktars^  dandling 
tapes  itnd  ribbands  in  hands  which  Go4 
made  for  ruder  tasks,  and  lisping  about  the 
**  sweet  things"  with  wUeh  they  deedre  to 
temjpt  their  lady  customers,  snd  even  pre- 
suming to  pay  insirfent  coBemlimeats,  fos 
which  they  ottght  to  be  kickecL  The  <mly 
shadow  of  an  ailment  m  defence  of  this 
system  whi(^  we  have  ever  seen,  is,  that 
women  cannot  taJke  down  heavy  balea  of 
goods  from  the  shelves.  But  even  admitting 
Uie  truth  of  thisi  the  argument  would  only 
be  valid  so  fiur  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  <^ 
keeping  in  every  large  establishmenti  where 
hefMry  bales  of  goocb  require  to  be  taken 
down  from  t^  shelves,  one  or  two  porters 
for  thii  express  purpose.  It  does  not  follow 
that^  because  man's  strength  is  needed  to  lift 
heavy  bides  of  |eoda»  it  if  needed  to  mea- 
sure  out  yards  or  ribband  and  lace,  or  to  cKa- 
course  upon  Uie  quality  of  silks  and  satins. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  miyority 
of  ladiea  who  frequent  our  shops  prefer 
shopmen  to  shop^omen.  But  we  are  hap«> 
py  in  our  unbelief  of  this  assertion.  We 
know  that  many  ladiea  are  very  miuoh  afraid 
of  London  shofM&en,  and  that  many  more 
thoroughly  diallke  their  forwardness  and 
foppecy.  Seme  we  bope  ti^  a  more  seri- 
ous  view  of  tbs  matter^  sod  are  di^|>osed  on 
principle  to  support  those  establishments 
winch  afford  most  occiipatioii  to  their  less 
fbrtuiisiBsistsrai  At  aU  events^  it  wer^tima 
that  they  aimU  do  ao-Hbtttisns  that  they 
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ihodd  ooonder  tkat  the  gEMte^  manw 
wkicb  they  can  render  to  socie^  is  to  pro- 
mote by  iiU  possible  means  the  extension  of 
the  cirde  wherein  the  women  of  Great  Bri- 
tain may  earn  for  themselves  an  honest 
livelihood.  If  the  ladies  of  England  took 
heed  of  this,  and  acted  in.  aoOordanoe  with 
tbsir  convictions^  tradesmen  would  soon  find 
out  that  their  shops  oan  be  attended  quite  as 
effectually  by  women  as  by  men.  The  shop- 
woman  may  not  have  the  same  presumption 
or  the  same  perseveranoe  in  pressing  bi* 
tides  oa  unfiling  purchasers:  but  this 
practice  is  so  genmlly  disliked  by  custom- 
ers of  all  kinds,  and  is  altogether  so  disagree- 
aUe,that  it  deters  mcNre  than  it  tempts.  It 
isa  libel  on  the  women  of  E^land  to  affirm 
that  the  assiduities  of  "  oiled  and  curled'' 
shop-men  are  otherwise  than  irksome  to 
thenu* 

n^re  is  another  dsf^artment  of  shop  bu- 
siness in  winch  women  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously employed— we  mean  as  aooount* 
keepers  and  cashiers*  On  the  Continent, 
women  are  much  m<H*e  extensively  empl<^- 
ed  as  book-keepers  and  financiers  than  they 
are  in  England*  They  are  not  worse  arith- 
meticians than  men,;  and  inasmuch  as  their 
temptations  are  lew^  they  are  mere  likely 
to  be  honest.  We  see  no  reason  why^  in 
this  respect,  we  should  not  imitate  our  Ck>n- 
Unental,  and  we  believe,  our  Transatlantie 
friends*  In  the  labour-market  there  should 
be  no  monopoly  of  s^u  Of  every  descrip- 
tion of  work  which  can  be  done  equally  well 
by  women,  without  any  abat^nent  of  their 
chums  to  our  respect  as  women,  they  ought 
to  have  their  &ir  share. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether,  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  labour  between  the 
two  sexei^  all  the  needle-work  should  not 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  woman.  Certain- 
ly, it  would  seem  at  the  first  Mush,  that  the 
lords  of  the  creation,  widKiut  any  loss  of 
manly  dignity,  might  leave  to  the  weaker 

•iBooonaxtewMk  ttite  sebfeet  cf  the  employ- 
ineDt  of  womes  ia  Bhop^  U  may  be  ebSMrved  ibi^ 
reyersiDg  the  proper  order  of  things^  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  employ  them,  just  where  they 
etigfat  not  to  be  employeo,  in  shops  frequented  only 
by  BMO,  e^pedaUy  tobaodoak*  ahops,  wfaeve  yomig 
sad  ooaae^girii  aie  pkioed  to  attraet  oustomtm. 
We  do  not  aMak  of  tbose  low  tobaooonist  ahopa 
which  are  reafly  brothels  in  di^g^ise— bat  of  respect- 
able establishments.  That  the  system  is  bad  is  prov- 
ed by  tiiesigniflCflaA  &o(,  that  giris  seldom  remain 
Isag  in  theas  ahopa  l%ey  dinipear  with  »nploai 
ant  lagidiif  from  their  piaoa  behind  the  eowtsi: 
We  may  admit  that  men  are  better  judges  of  anufis 
and  dgars  than  young  girls^  and  tnorefore  do  not 
gmdge  them  the  ezdhiShre  possession  of  the  tobacoo- 
alsl^  ooontera.  Bvt  women  certainly  cmfjht  to 
knvw,  and  we  Ulieve  do  know,  nore  about  ribbands 
and  laoe^ 


sex  all  the  sewin|g  work  of  the  country. 
How  men-tailors  mt  arose  it  is  difficult  to 
sayk  Perhaps  it  was  esteemed  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
men's  garments  should  be  made  by  men» 
Stout  broadcloth  pr  stem  fustian  were 
thought  perhaps  to  defie  delicate  female 
hands.  6ut  the  notion  is  becoming,  practi- 
cally, weaker  and  weaker ;  and  no  incon* 
siderable  portion  of  man's^parel  is  really 
made  by  female  hands.  We  believe  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  garments  emanat- 
ing u'om  the  ^*  bespoke''  trade  are  the  work 
of  men ;  but  that  the  "  slop''  work  mpre 
commonly  belongs  to  women.  In  other 
words,  tliat  if  you  order  a  coat  or  a  pair  of 
trowsere,  it  will  be  made  for  you  Vy  a  mao^ 
but  that  if  you  walk  into  a  shop  and  buy 
one  ready-made,  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman* 
A  very  large  number  of  women  are  em- 
ployed in  the  getting  up  of  the  outer  gar- 
ments, which,  at  seemingly  very  low  pnces. 
are  tid^eted  in  the  large  outfitting  shops,  and 
which  lApply  really  the  great  mass  of  the 
coat-wearing  population  of  the  country/ 
Waistcoat-making  is  in  itself  a  profession, 
which  numbers  members  by  thousands. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  garments 
made  by  men  are  more  enduring  than  those 
made  by  women,  if  the  former  issue  from 
the  bespoke,  and  the  latter  firom  the  ready- 
made  business.  But  the  difference  does  not 
reside  in  the  hands  of  the  employed,  but  in 
the  wages  paid  by  the  employer.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  the  same  money 
a  woman,  properly  trained  to  the  business, 
will  do  all  the  sewing  work  in  a  coat  as  well 
as  a  man.  But  ready-made  garments  are 
cheap,  because  the  miucers  of  them  are  un- 
derlaid: and  for  the  same  reason  they  are 
bad.  Ine  slop-sellers  pay  neither  for  skiU- 
ed  labour,  nor  for  enduring  work.  It  is  not 
the  woman's  work,  but  the  underpaid  work, 
nuale  or  female,  which  is-  necessarily  bad. 
It  may  be  good /or  the  price,  but  it  could 
not  possibly  be  good  at  the  price  that  is 
paid  for  it 

The  miseries  of  the  slop-workers  of  all 
kinds,  whether  they  be  maKers  of  outer  or 
under  garments,  has  awakened  much  popu- 
lar sympathy  and  excited  much  popular  in- 
dignation. The  horrors  of  this  white  slavery 
have  not  been  exaggerated.  How  could 
sudi  colossal  fortunes  be  made  by  Hebrew 
and  other  outfitters,  if  the  soil  fi*om  which 
the  harvest  issued  were  not  plentifiilly  wa^ 
tered  and  manured  with  blood  and  tears  i 
Everybody  knows  that  London  is  full  of 
"distress^  needle-women."  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  this  to  be  helped  1  There 
is  a  demand  for  cheap  garments.  And  there 
is  a  demand  for  employment  in  the  snaking 
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of  cheap  g&rm^te  eveii  greater  dmn  the  de- 
mand for  the  garments  themselves.  Mi- 
serable as  is  the  pittance  which  thej  receive, 
it  is  better  than  nothinff.  It  is  better  to  be 
hungry  than  to  die.  lou  may  see  the  poor 
creatures  clustering  aboat  the  doors  of  the 
slop-shops,  with  their  sharp  eager  fkces  wait- 
ing for  their  supply  of  wretched  work,  as 
though  their  very  lives  depended  upon  the 
issue.  One  w<mders  that  it  should  be  so— 
but  so  it  is. 

One  wonders  that  it  should  be  so,  because 
in  every  one's  own  experience  it  so  ofben 
happens  that  he  needs  for  household  pur- 
poses the  assistance  of  needle-women  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  can 
seldom  get  what  he  wants.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  grievous  setting  London- 
wards  of  female  labour.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  London  there  is  a  sure  market  for  every 
kind  of  work.  In  many  countir  plac^  you 
cannot  get  a  needle-woman  K>r  love  or 
money.  And  in  London,  perhaps,^ou  do 
not  know  where  to  get  it  There  may  be 
abundance  of  what  you  want  in  the  next 
street,  or  under  the  very  shadow  of  your 
house ;  but  you  do  not  know  it.  Women 
to  whom  such  employment  as  you  can  give 
them,  may  be  life,  happiness,  salvation,  may 
pass  your  door  every  day,  and  you  would 
think  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  take  such 
women  into  your  house,  and  say,  "  There, 
work !"  But  they  do  not  know  it.  And  so 
they  pass  on  to  the  slop-shop,  and  between 
life  and  death  struggle  on  to  the  grave,  starv- 
ed perhaps  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Now,  this  is  no  hypothetical  case,  but  a 
grave,  practical  fact  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation. Employers  complain  that  they  can- 
not obtain  work-people,  and  work-people 
complain  that  they  cannot  find  employers. 
There  is,  in  very  many  cases,  no  want  on 
either  side,  but  a  want  of  knowledge.  In 
large  towns,  this  is  especially  apparent.  A 
family  take  up  their  residence,  say  in  some 
London  street,  and  have  need  of  every  kind 
of  assistance  before  they  can  subside  into 
order  and  comfort.  They  want  char-wo- 
men ;  they  want  needle-women  —  women 
wbo  can  sew  and  alter  curtains,  who  can 
cover  furniture,  who  can  lay  down  carpets, 
who  can  do  a  thousand  nameless  things,  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  house  for  occupa- 
tion. In  idl  probability,  all  the  needed  as- 
sistance is  to  be  found  in  some  contiguous 
street.  In  all  probability,  there  are  women 
whom  you  mignt  almost  summon  from  the 
windows  of  your  house,  eager  for  such  work 
as  you  desire  to  give  them — women  with 
hun^  children  and  empty  cupboards,  hav- 
ing both  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  for 
work.    But  ^O'^  do  not  imow  where  ^ey  are ; 


and  so.  in  despair,  yon  betake  yours^  to 
the  upholsterer,  and  your  work  is  done,  by 
no  means  more  effectually,  at  double  the 
oost,  and  witii  a  double  amount  of  delay. 

It  mtnr,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  if  you  do 
not  employ  these  women  to  do  your  work, 
the  upholsterers  will  employ  them  for  you, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  all  die  same  in  the 
end.  But  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  end. 
Hie  middleman  must  have  his  profits,  to 
the  detriment  both  of  die  employers  and 
the  employed.  Where  they  are  brought 
hnmedlateJy  into  cootaofe  widi  each  other, 
employers  get  cheaper  work,  and  the  tm- 
ployh  better  wages.  Hence  the  injustice  of 
slop-work.  Tou  may  buy  a  shirt  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  in  a  ready-made  shop.  But 
you  may  buy  your  own  materials,  and  have 
it  made  for  you,  at  an  equally  low  wice,  and 
yet  pay  a  fair  rate  of  wages  for  tne  semp- 
stress's woric.  The  swne  may  be  said  of  up- 
holstery, or  any  other  description  of  work. 
But  the  sempstress  is  compelled  to  betake 
herself  to  the  middleman,  for  she  knows 
where  he  is  to  be  found.  She  knows  where 
the  great  slop-shop  stands  at  tiie  comer  of 
the  street.  She  does  not  know  that  there  is 
a  kind  lady  still  nearer,  who  is  ready  to  pay 
her  double  the  price  fyr  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  work. 

All  tills  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  organi- 
zati<XL  The  Afferent  parts  of  our  social 
machinery  do  not  hang  well  together,  or 
rather  do  not  hang  together  at  all.  There 
is  a  bundle  of  parts,  all  adapted  to  each 
otlier,  but  for  want  of  some  connecting  links, 
these'  parts  do  not  make  a  whole.  The 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  easy.  Supply  the 
links,  and  all  the  parts  will  act  harmoniously 
together.  What  is  wanted,  in  all  largo 
towns,  is  a  well-understood  and  readily  ac- 
cessible channel  of  communication  between 
those  who  have  work  to  be  done  and  those 
who  desire  to  do  it.  This  is  the  age  of  as- 
sociation. Societies  of  almost  every  kind, 
more  or  less  usefiil,  are  continually  starting 
into  life.  The  benevdent  enei^^  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  were  never  more  - 
active  than  at  the  present  time.  When  a 
really  great  end  is  to  be  accomplished, 
money  is  never  wanted  for  its  furtherance— « 
nay,  objects  scaroely  to  be  accounted  great 
are  readily  promoted,  if  they  promise  in  any 
way  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  suffering 
classes.  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it 
could  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  means 
whereby  the  machinery  of  which  we  "P^ 
mightbe  brought  into  effective  action.  They 
appear  to  be  simple  and  inejq>ensive. 

Everybody  wishing  to  send  a  letter  from 
one  pkuie  to  anoUier  knows  how  to  seoure 
its  despatdi.    In  L(Midon,  if  he  wiriies  to 
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80ftd  ft  pftfodl,  gtoul  or  mftlt)  h%  knows  hc^ 
to  adbieve  it.  He  knowB  how  to  get  a  ]cf«f 
of  bread,  or  a  quire  of  paper,  or  a  new  hat. 
He  sees  "Post  Office,"  or  "Parcels  De- 
livery Company"—"  Baker,"  Stationer,"  or 
"  Hatter/'  or  the  si^M  asd  iadicatimiB  o( 
Meh  of  those,  in  legible  leharaoters  on  the 
fhmt  of  some  shop  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
But  the  poor  sempstress,  or  the  char^woman, 
or  the  occasional  nurse,  lives  in  some  back- 
room, or  in  some  sky -parlour,  in  an  olj^cure 
court  or  dark  alley,  and  she  cannot  declare 
her  whereabouts  thus  unmistakably  to  the 
world.  Btin  tiie  declatalion  is  preefsely  the 
thing  she  wanta,  and  wanting  whieh  i^e  is 
'  reduced  to  desperate  extremes.  Now,  can- 
not this  be  done  for  her  ?  eannot  the  want 
be  sam>)ied  by  a  little  management  on  the 
part  of  others  *?  Say  that  a  soeiety,  to  be 
called  "The  Society  for  the  Employment  of 
Women,"  were  formed,  «nd  that  it  appoint- 
od  agents  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfiires 
of  our  laige  towns.  Every  agent  should 
be  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  and  vhonld  be 
bomid  to  di^ay  a  coni^icuous  board  an- 
nouncing his  agency  at  his  shop-door.  Just 
as  now  Sie  boa^  of  the  Parcek  Delivery 
Company  are  displayed.  He  should  keep 
a  book,  in  which  women  mpiiring  any  de- 
scription of  employment  might  cause  their 
names  and  addresses  to  be  entered,  with  a 
description  of  the  work  they  wre  competent 
to  do,  and,  if  possibte,  a  refer^oe  to  some 
respectable  householder  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Every  one  then  requiriog  a  semps- 
tress, a  charwoman,  a  nurse,  or  any  kind  of 
ftoiale  employee,  would  know  where  to  find 
one.  Our  small  tradesmen  would  be  always 
glad  to  vindeittte  such  agencies.  There 
might  be  a  small  fee  paid  for  registration, 
or  a  fixed  sum  might  be  paid  by  the  Society, 
if  it  were  found  neoessary — but  in  all  prob- 
ability  tradesmen  would  find  their  aceoimt 
in  the  aocessron  of  custom  whi^  such  an 
j^^eney  would  bring  to  their  respective  shops: 
Tbire  is  no  possible  reason  why  such  a 
simple  machinery  as  th»  should  not  act  with 
'efieieneyiaftei'  a  Htlle  time  had  been  allowed 
to  it  to  make  itself  known.  To  the  rich  it 
woofd  be  a  great  convenience;  to  ihe  poor 
a  blessing  past  counting.  A  lady  requiring 
any  kind  of  neediewon^  or  any  oeoamonal 
htip  in  her  establishment,  or  requiring  a 
servant,  or  a  laundnss,  or  a  milHner,  or  a 
goi^emess,  would  know  where  to  apply  in 
her  immediate  neighbouphood  ;*"  and  work- 

*  *We  know  that  ^bM%  are  ^MMng  InttHotleas 
fbnnded  with  the  objects  oT  m^storiag  mid  supp^ 
iag  governesseSk  and  tb«  same  with  reapeot  to  ^ 
mestic  servants  aad  needle-wonaen,  but  thej  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  what  is  wanted  is  a  general 
ageiK^,  wittuB  emy  oiie%  rtach. 
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wemen  of  att  khids  w9dM  hare  a  Midy 
means  of  making  known  their  desire  to  ob- 
tain employment.  Moreover,  by  means  of 
agencies  oi  this  description  scattered  over 
our  large  townSr  a  w^v^  equ^e  diffusion  of 
different  descriptioBs  of  working  power 
might  be  Meured«  In  one  <tistiict  the  de* 
mand  for  a  particular  kind  of  workiaigiu 
be  greater  than  the  aupply ;  in  another,  the 
supply  might  be  greater  than  the  demand. 
Work-women  would  thus  know  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
obtain  profitable  employment.  Nor  need 
the  beiii£ts  of  this  diffiisaoii  be  Confined 
merely  to  the  towns.  They  m%fat  extend 
into  the  conntrr.  Handa  of  one  kind  or 
another  might  be  wanted  in  the  country 
when  there  is  a  glut  of  them  in  town,  Or  the 
reverse.  By  means  of  the  agencies  of  which 
we  speak,  conuaunication  might  be  kept  up 
between  town  and  country ;  and  they  might 
be  made  reciprooidly  to  assist  eadi  other 
with  eontihu^  supplies  of  a  particular  kind 
of  work.  There  would  not  then  be  that 
crowding  nnd  huddling  in  one  particular  di- 
rection whidi  keeps  down  the  price  of  labour. 
There  would  not  then  be  as  Uiere  is  now  a 
keen  oooteat  foa;  employment  even  at  a  rate 
oi  remuneration  which  is  said,  in  language 
wiiich  expFSsses  only  the  eimple  truth,  ^'  bare- 
ly to  keep  body.awd  sotA  t<^ettier.** 

Every  reader  of  the  London  newspapers 
has  his  attention  fiwioeiitly  and  palnfMly 
called  to  the  la^  amount  of  misery  and 
crime  resulting  firom  tMif  ill^requited  female 
labour.  The  **Horrora  of  slop-work"  is  a 
common  newspaper  heading  to  police  re- 
ports, illustrative  of  starvation,  attempted 
suieide,  illegal  pawning,  610,  to.  Frmoa  one 
wbii^  has  appeared  shioe  this  article  was 
commenced,  we  take  the  following  significant 
passage.  A  poor  woman  is  brcMight  up  to 
the  Thames  Police-offioe,  charged  with  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  her  child  and  hersel£  Ilbe 
medical  officer,  to  whom  the  motber  and 
child  were<  tidcen  in  the  first  instsnoe,  thus 
testifies;*— 

<<Mr.  Bwdi  sifid  he  had  bera  oonneotad  with, 
the  Landoft  Hespital  for  eleven  jtMtr%  and  for 
fi^ve  years  with  the  Whiteohapel  UnioD*  A  Utg^ 
nnmber  of  patients  had  been  uader  hia  care,  and 
he  had  carefnUy  investigated'  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  cases,  and  was  satisfied  that  needle- 
women were  the  most  ill-paid  class  of  people, 
and  the  most  hard-workfnr  on  earth.  They  were 
miserably  paid,  and  he  knew  that  ntnnbers  of 
tbeni,  wftfa  eenstitntioDs  broken  dowo,  earned 
from  Ss,  to  4s.  per  week  only,  and  for  that  very 
scanty  pittance  were  compelled  to  work  from 
three  ordoek  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night 
They  snoe  beeame  enlbebled  bv  itMoiBdeDt  diet 
and  overwork,  and  when  brom  down  ^tber 
had  reoeuiee  toaoioide  or  protftildtion. 
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^'llr.  8eU$  (iU  M^rMrat^  Mid,  there  wm 
DO  oQoasloii  for  diatgowod  ofiecUe-womea  to  select 
either  alterimtive.  There  were  poor-laws  ia  ex- 
istence, and  eveiT  destitute  persoo  was  entitled 
to  parochial  relier. 

"  Mr.  Borch :  Many  shrink  from  It.  I  am  qnlte 
sure  that  many  womeot  rather  thaa  endors  Uie 
borrors  of  stop-woi^  have  ffoae  npoo  the  town; 
aad  I  haTe  the  aothority  of  the  Bkhop  o€  Ox- 
ford for  Btqioff  there  are  80,000  prostitutes  in 
I/mdon.  Is  it  any  wonder  when  the  needle- 
women are  so  badly  remunerated? 

**  Mr.  Selfe  said  there  were  no  means  to  com- 
pel those  who  emplored  poor  needle  women  to 
pay  them  more  liberally. 

**  Mr.  Bar<^  said  the  clerical  genUeaen  should 
go  about  ai»d  nsit  their  flocks  more  fimquently, 
and  clerical  agency,  with  the  aid  of  laymen, 
could  efBBOt  a  good  deal  by  visiting  the  abodes  of 
the  poor,  and  urging  upon  employers  to  pay  the 
poor  needle-women  better  wages.  He  also  thonght 
if  the  stipendiary  magistrates  met  frequently,  they 
flight  d^ise  measures  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
needle^  women. 

^'Mr.SeUe:  What  would  be  the  «e  of  Tisiia 7 
It  would  only  be  a  temporary  cure.  The  sUpen- 
diary  magistrates  do  meet  often  on  all  pomts. 
Tou  have  introduced  a  wide  subject,  and  beyond 
our  scope  to  deal  with.  The  needle-women  are 
badly  paid,  and  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  poverty, 
no  doubt,  existing  in  this  district,  but  there  is  no 
need  for  actual  destitution.  In  this  case  the  poor 
woman  has  recently  lost  her  fkther  and  her  hut- 
band.  It  was  not  possible  to  prevent  a  concur- 
renoe  of  unfortunate  clroumstanoes." 

It  may  not  be  poaaibla  to  prevent  a  con- 
ourrenoe  of  unfortunate  oircumstonoes ;  but 
it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  a  conourrenoe 
of  80  many  mifortunate  ciroumstanoea  as 
drove  the  poor  woman  to  madneaa  and  mur- 
der. We  should  be  guilty  of  no  rery  vio- 
lent aasamption  if  we  were  to  declare  that 
the  wretdied  creature  could  have  borne  up 
against  her  other  misfortunes,  if  her  penury 
had  not  weighed  her  to  the  ground.  Needle- 
women, says  Mr.  Burch,  are  so  miserably 
K'd,  that,  Droken  down  by  suffering,  they 
ake  themselves  in  time  either  to  suicide 
or  prostitution:  and  there  is,  unhappily, 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  does  not 
overstate  the  miserable  results  of  the  ex- 
treme (Ufficuhy  of  obtaining  honourable  em- 
ployment for  women  in  our  overgrown 
towns.  Tlie  newspapers  are  continually 
presenting  us  with  suob  tragedies  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Elizabeth  FcM^arty.  a  girl  of  nineteen,  was 
ohaiged  at  Worship  otreet  with  attempting  to 
oommit  suicide  by  swallowiiur  landannm.  It  ap* 
peared  that  about  a  fortnight  before  she  flung 
herself  off  one  of  the  bridges,  but  was  dragged 
out  On  that  occasion  sm  was  taken  to  ^w 
Streets  On  being  now  asked  the  reason  of  these 
attempti,  she  replied, '  Mj  fitther  is  a  wood-enttsr 
in  Westminster;  I  have  lost  n^  mothsit  M  \ 


have  a  step-mother,  and,  as  my  falher  would  not 
do  anything  for  me,  and  I  have  no  place  to  go  to, 
what  can  Ido?  I  yesterday  went  to  the  Mansion 
House  to  a.sk  for  an  asvlnm,  bat  the  Mansion 
House  was  shut  up;  audi  therefore  wandered  on 
to  Hackney,  and  swallowed  the  poison  in  Mare 
Street  I  bought  the  poison  in  the  Strand,  at  a 
chemist's,  where  the  gentleman  asked  me  wiiat  it 
was  for,  and,  on  my  telUng  bUn  it  was  not  for  me, 
he  served  me  directly.'  The  girl  was  remanded, 
and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  D'Evncourt,  the 
magistrate,  told  her  be  had  sacoeeded  in  obtain- 
ing father  an  admission  into  the  Elizabeth  Fry 
Institution,  for  which  she  seemed  very  gratefd.** 

Ajad,  we  need  impress  upon  the  mmd  of 
on  one,  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  faculties  to 
comprehend,  that  if  some  are  driven  to  sui- 
cide, hundreds  and  thousands  are  driven  to 
prostitution  by  the  difficulty  of  procuriug 
honest  work. 

To  suffer  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  is 
a  national  ct ime.  The  subject  ip  eminently 
painful,  and  difficult  to  discuss  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  serve  the  Interests  of  human- 
ity, and  be  at  the  same  time  inoffensive  to 
the  most  delicate  mind.  And  yet,  of  all  the 
sectional  questionsof  the  one  comprehensive 
Woman's  Question,  this  is,  perhaps,  moat  a 
woman's  questioa  of  all :  forsUy,  oecause  it 
involves  the  case  of  the,  actual  '^  employ- 
ment" of  so  large  A  number  of  woman ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  mainly  hj  woman's 
intervention  that  these  numbers  of  tmployetM 
are  to  be  rescued)  if  at  all,  from  their  degra. 
dation.  If  there  be^  as  stated,  in  London 
alone,  80,000  victims  to  the  "  great  sin  of 
great  cities,"  we  suspect  that  we  should  be 
within  the  mark,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
50,000  of  them  walk  the  streets  at  nights 
wholly  because  they  cannot  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood in  any  other  wi^.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  have  been  domestic  servants,  nee- 
dlewomen, waistcoat-makers,  artificuU  flower- 
makers,  dec,  dea,  and  have  been  driven 
to  dishoneaty  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
honest  employment  Scarcely  one  of  them 
would  not  forsake  her  unhappv  calling  to> 
morrow  if  honourable  work  could  be  provid- 
ed for  her.  But  who,  she  asks,  will  employ 
her, — ^who  will  stretch  out  a  hand  to  save 
her  ?  Now,  the  suggestions  which  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselves  to  offer  in  this  place, 
tend  rath^  towards  future  prevention  than 
present  cure.  It  hardly  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  Article  to  suggest  the  means  of 
grilling  with  the  immense  massof  ezistiog 
prostitution,  which  is  such  a  scandal  to  our 
Quistian  England ;  but  we  believe  that  any 
measure  whioh  would  fiacilitate  the  emfdoy- 
ment  of  women,  by  opening  a  channel  of 
communication  between  work-seekers  and 
work-givers  would  at  once  diminish  the  evil. 
We  d£nk  sufficient!/  well  of  the  women  of 
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Bai^bMi  nik^mmptatf^iaoiit^  and  htpmr^  cad 
Tirtoous-^irho  liave  neilfaer  flul&rtd  w»ot, 
nor  been  lonpted  to  6^-^to  believe  tifat 
tiiey  would  esteem  it  a  pi^ilege  to  i*eseae 
an  enring  aister  fe>ixL  perdition,  aad  woaid 
not  shri]&,  fearfid  of  o^ntamiiuUkBt,  briBOoil 
iftPiiaffiaaioal  iadinaEtioi^  from^eoatactiriib 
aaoffeving  Maodaleaa,  eager  to.walk  in  ho- 
Beat  paths,  Naj,  we  are  eoiiVinoed  that 
thete  are  masj,  who,  readiag  in  a  Bamlni- 
tkn  Book  some  aneh  entry  as,*~^'A.  B., 
aged  twen^twD,  No.  7,  Wild  Court,  Hoi- 
bom;  foraaeriy a waiatooat^maker ;  haasiniee 
been  nnfertunate  ;  anxioiis  to  leaYe  her  pro- 
tent  wtay  of  lib;  is  a  ffood  needlewoman ; 
williDir  to  take  any  kina  of  hesest  employ- 
mentf^-'-Hnaay,  we  say,  who,  reading  aooh 
an  entry,  woild  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
rescuing  the  pemteot  one,  body  and  soul, 
from  t&  emu  streets ;  and  wowd  give  lier 
work,  to  the  extent  of  their  own  means,  aad 
reoommend  lier  ease  to  others,  who  wouU 
willii^y  *'  do  likewise." 

Let  no  one  be  deterred  by  the  oonsidera- 
tioB  of  the. little  that  individuai  effort  can  do 
to  reduce  so  vast  a  mountain  of  evil.  Let  no 
one  say,  ^'  What  is  it  to  reelaim  one  out  of 
eighty  thousand  1"  and  answer  the  qosstion 
d^pondingiy.  What  is  it  to  redttm  one  ? 
Wiiy,  truly,  a  great  aohieyement-^tmly  a 
nob£d  thin^  to  save  ^  one,*«-erven  the  least  ai 
these  little  ones."  Beeidaa,  who  ean  say 
that  she  saves  only  one  ?  Every  lost  one 
thus  brought  bade  to  t^e  flock  of  honest  work- 
'ers  will  be  more  or  less  a  missionary  for 
good  among  her  erring  sisters.  There  are 
Uiousands  who  need  but  to  be  shown  the  way 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  to  do  it,  earnest- 
ly and  gratefully,  and  never  to  sli^e  back 
agun  into  the  old  slippery  paths  of  destruc- 
tion, ll^re  is  a  capacity  for  good  in  most 
of  them:  they  hate  ^mr  way  of  life :  they 
hate  tiiemsclves  for  following  it :  they  need 
but  to  be  shown  the  way  to  leave  it,  without 
perisUng  outrlght,-^and  t^ey  will  leave  it. 
There  is  much  friendship  and  strong  sympa- 
thy among  these  lost  ones,  and  there  are  row 
who,  having  fbund  their  way  back  to  honesty, 
would  not  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to 
leave  their  abominable  trade. 

In  a  larffe  number  of  cases  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  simply  a  question  of  money.  Even  a 
few  diiUings  well  expended  will  sometimes 
turn  the  s<^e.  A  triflinff  sum  of  this  kind 
will  give  a  girl  **  a  start''^  Her  anxieties  do 
not  eztendfar  into  the  Aiture.  Perhaps  even 
a  couple  of  crown-pieces  may  turn  one  of 
these  unfortunates  into  an  honest  wife.  For 
marriage  is  not  denied  to  them.  There  is 
pften  an  amount  of  truth  and  fidelity  in  these 
po<Mr  outcasts — one  pure  strong  afiection  blos- 
soming in  the  mid^  of  all  tl^  horrible. oor^ 


i«9laon  ot  th^r  liiitea-^MRdiidi,  prc^sriy  di- 
reoted,  woidd  kaive  litde  wanting  to  the 
perfbotien  of  the  conju^pal  diasacter.  In 
immbla  life  this  is  known  and  i^predated. 
A  curious  ilhistralioa  of  thisfiict,  and  of  others 
to  winch  we  have  alluded  la  this  artide,  w«b 
aijEbrded  a  few  months  a|go  by  some  prooeed- 
ittgg  at  the  Lambeth  Poliea^Dffice,  whioh 
are  thus  repcorted  i^^ 

''  Oa  Mr.  Norton  takiog  bis  seat  «a  the  heodb, 
Cook,  the  gaoler^  called  to  his  notlioe  a  yoang 
man,  earned  Robert  Wadham,  and  a  young  womaa 
named  Maria  Perkios,  and  said  that  some  days 
ago  the  young  woman  had  made  an  application  <>f 
sn  unusual  character,  nfamely,  a  gift  or  lOs.  fhxn 
the  poor-box  to  enable  her  andl^yoang  msn  who 
accompanied  her  to  get  mairied.  Ut,  Elliott, 
havfaig  learned  from  her  that  the  yeing  naa  was 
«boat  to  get  hito  a  sitoatioD,  he  was  of  epioioQ 
that  the  better  conrae  would  be  for  the  man  to 
wait  a  short  time,  and  be  in  a  position  before 
marrying  to  support  a  wife,  and  toe  parties  with- 
drew from  &e  court  He,  Cook,  perceiving  that 
the  yonn^  woman,  partioiilsriy,  was  very  maeh 
downcast  at  the  result  of  the  applioatioii>  was 
indueed  to  aek  her  some  qoestions,  ind  Ipamed 
from  her  that  having  been  on  the  streets  for  vmt 
time,  and  bdng  di^^ted  with  sucfh  a  course  of 
life,  and  meeting  with  the  young  man  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  becoming  attached  to  him,  she 
was  anxious  to  get  married  to  him.  The  yonng 
man  consents  to  her  nutting  up  ^  banns,  bat 
not  having  lOs.  to  pay  the  marrisge  f^  the^  had 
been  out-oalled.  In  additian  to  his^  the  mother  of 
the  young  man,  who  was  with  the  yosog  womaft, 
aarored  hun  that  her  statement  was  true,  that  she, 
having  a  large  (anuly,  was  unable  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney, but  if  t&y  were  married,  she  should  take  the 
young  woman  Into  her  house,  and  teach  her  the 
business  of  artificial  flower  maker  ;  and  bet  hus- 
band eli^t^  to  adsMt  her  into'his  house  unieso 
she  was  married.  Under  tiisse  eireiimstanoBs  he 
(Cook)  had  nndertaken  to  get  up  a  subaoriptioa 
to  pay  the  msrriage  fees,  b^  he  was  not  so  suo- 
cessM  as  he  expected,  as  he  only  got  7s.  out  of 
the  lOd. ;  and  the  reason  for  bringing  this  before 
his  worship  was  In  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
the  odd  8s.  Mr.  Norton  said  he  should  have  no 
objection  whatever  in  doing  so^  provided  Oook 
was  quite  oeHsin  of  the  truth  orlha  statsmeot. 
Oook  relied  that  tf  be  bad  not  bse^  satisfied  oa 
that  point  he  should  not  have  interfered.  Two 
gentleman  in  the  court  subscribed  the  required 
sum,  and  the  magistrate  ordered  that  lOs.  from 
the  poor-box  shodd  be  added,  and  the  couple  left 
the  courf* 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  veiy  sugges- 
tive in  this  story.  It  exhibits  the  anxiety  of 
the  poor  girl  to  leave  her  sad  wfsy  of  Hfe— 
the  k^ent  goodness,  and  perimps  natural  pu- 
rity of  her  character,  which  had  reeommend- 
ed  her  to  the  youne  man — hia  willingneas 
to  take  her  as  his  wi&,  in  spite  of  her  d^prad- 
ing  antecedents,  and  the  willingness  also  of 
his  &mily  to  receive  her,  and  teach  her  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood,  provided  she  war« 
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ifaartML  Ana  y«4  idl  lliii,  wkaoh  wiA^ 
%m[]y  be  taqMnded  into  a  verj  tobduig 
«*  Romance  of  Humble  Life,"  bad  well-nigh 
cottie  to  BfNi^  for  want  of  two  crown^i^ooBS. 
There  wan,  doabtiesa,  jboueaada  of  good 
people  widan  a  Hctla  dutanoe  of  that  Ls^uh 
betb  Polioe  Offiee — the  exo^ent  Arehbidiop 
^  tfheir  bead*-^iv1io  would  wUlingij  biTe 
cast  in  their  crowns  to  make  the  joaog  peo- 
ple happy  and  respectable;  repudiating  aU 
toge^hea*  Mr.  Elliotts  idea  tllat  it  wo«ld  be 
^<  better  to  wait  a  shoit  timew*'  But  rf  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  publicity  of  the  Police  Office 
— and  most  serviceable  often  are  our  polioe 
of&ces  M  mediums  of  communication  be- 
(tweeu  the  rich  amd  the  poor — ^Maria  Perkins 
might  hate  gone  back  to  die  atreeta. 

What  maj  be  tke  growth  of  Inqpfnneas  or 
of  misery  reeuhing  mm  stich  a  m^urlage  aa 
thfa,  Heaven  only  knows.  On  a  recent  oc- 
casion, *  we  Sfttd — and  we  believe  most  truly 
• — that  '^  what  is  wanted  most  of  all  is  some- 
.thing  that  will  make  it  less  a  neoessity  with 
.wemten  to  unite  themselves,  legally  or  ille- 
gally, With  the  other  sex."  ^la  a  large  nuin- 
ber  oi  cases,**  we  added,  ^^  what  a  woman 
most  looks  for  in  matrimony  or  concubinage 
is  a  breadflnder. . . .  What  else,  it  is  said, 
can  she  do  ?  What  but  misery,  it  would  be 
better  to  ad(„can  result  from  such  a  system  1 
t--what  but  wife-beatings  or  slow  tortuiings 
out  be  the  g^wth  of  such  ill-aesarted  map- 
rH^  as  this  fttal  necessity  involves  1" 

To  do  awajr  witii  this  necessity,  let  us  open 
out  the  road  to  remunerative  employment. 
Or,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  write  "  open 
out  the  road."  The  rpad  is  often  open.  But 
it  requires  that  we  ehould  plant  fioger-posts 
upcm  it.  Of  what  usa  la  a  road,  if  the  way* 
farer  knows  not  whldi  way  to  turni  A 
furlong  off  to  the  right,  or  a  ftirlofigoir  to  the 
left,  there  may  be  aJl  that  the  poor  wanderer 
desires — »  cheerful  fire,  a  table  spread ;  se- 
curity, oomfort,  repose.  But  what  are  these 
things,  if  the  traveller  does  not  know  where 
to  find  them  1  The  poor,  foot«(»re,  fKgbten- 
•ed  wottuw^  goes  groping  on  in  the  oold  and 
in  the  dark,  hungry  and  weary-^ot  to  any 
hosfHtablegbal,  but  to  misery  and  di^istructiott. 
She  falls  Dy  the  wayside  and  perishes ;  when 
a  fiDgerpost  here  or  a  finger-post  there — a 
mere  costless  log  of  wood,  with  a  few  letters 
npan  it,  wonld  guide  her  aaMy  to  her  jour- 
ineVa  end. 

We  eaoBot  too  eaiphtttieally  repeat,  again 
aod  Bgain^  that  what  secie^  reqtares  for  the 
proteotion  of  woman  against  all<  the  crael 
wTonffs  of  the  world,  is  not  merely  an  esB- 
tended  market  for  woman^  work,  (impor- 

*  Ihrik  Brum  fiefiew,  Ko.  xlht.  Article,  "  OvA- 
n§m  m  Wsnaii." 


taat  a»  tlua  ia,)  h«ft  «  incnaada  OdMiy  <if 
coBumwieatien  between  the  Sieh  and  the 
Poor.  Hie  Bieh  ^avo  their  wants  as  well  aa 
the  Poor.  If  tihe  poor  eould  make  ihair 
wants  known,  the  I&ch  wotdd  giun  graady 
by  the  knowkdgsw  Let  the  wcanan  ofEni^ 
land,  who  are  han^  and  paoapaioits,  dkii& 
ao-MMialy  of  l^ia.  They  mv»  work  to  giva, 
and  would  give  it  cheerfoUy  to  their  leas 
fortunate  sistera.  But  lihey  say  that  tiiey 
cannot  get  this  work  done ;  that  they  caaoot 
bdieve  thait  there  is  so  great  a  dearth  of  em> 
pkij  ment  They  oontend  it  nmst  be  a  fiible 
or  an  exaggeratioQ^  tiul  women's  woorkis  ao 
miaffl^bly  requited^  whan  diay  pa^  deariy 
for  it,  and  oiBSiot  always  get  it  when  thay 
want.  They  speak  of  their  own  experienoa; 
and  they  are  right.  Theiy  do  not  think  how 
they  ai«  fenoed  and  guarded  firoaa  all  knoww 
ledge  of  the  outside  wnM)  and  that  there 
are  women,  eith^  pning  in  aetter  want, 
hungry  and  shivering  in  the  next  atraat^  or 
else  flaunting  on  the  pavement  before  their 
door,  aimply  for  wai^  of  tha  very  empk>y- 
ment  whidi  thay  are  willing,  nay,  anxloua  to 

gifVB. 

ft  is  a  part  of  our  ay  stem  that  they  should 
be  thus  ignorant^  Who  vilL  take  the 
trouble -to  iBstraot  themt  Or  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  do  it  ?  There  are  thinga  not 
to  be  apoken  of  to.delicate  eaca^*-«bove  aU, 
there  ia  tha  great  tasL, 

"*  Whioh  elan  our  oniel  streets  fir^meod  to  end, 
With  eighty  Uiousand  woven  in  one  smile, 
Who  only  smile  at  night  bsDeath  the  gas.^ 

Wni  "virtuous*'  women  inquire  into  this 
grave  matter — will  they  hold  lellowship  with 
outcasts  ? 

"  Such  wretehes  oannot  ten  oat  all  Clieb  wrong, 
Without  efface  to  deeeat  happy  Iblk  { 
We  know  that  they  mast  serop^asly  hint 
With  balf-wordfl,  deUoate  rsBerves^  (hs  thiw 
Whioh  no  one  scrupled  th^  should  feel  in  mlL'^* 

And  yet  no  one  can  fully  understand  this 
subject  of  the  "  Employment  of  Wonicn" — 
no  one  can  appreciate  its  mighty  importance 
— ^no  one  can  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  evil,  seemingly  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  rebounds  against  and  destroys  the 
higher,  who  does  not  consider  how  our 
streets  are  swarmmg  with  castaways^  Ilie 
delicately  nurtured  lady  in  her  boudoir,  may 
think  that  it  is  no  conoem  of  hers.  But^ 
perhaps,  she  is  grieving  over  the  profligacy 
of  a  iavourite  aoa,  who  ia  wastii^  hb  very 


*  Mia  Browning^s  Aurora  Leig\  a  work  of  which 
we  ahooW  have  made  freer  nse  bi  this  paper,  if  we 
had  not  devoted  to  it  a  sepsfate  arttde  of  anotbet 
hWL    asti^a»iip.4A3^da. 
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life  io  riotiag  and  iwtetoittowi  luA  whb  bui 
b«in  fint  btguil^  by  the  tempMiOQ»  <tf  the 
stceetCL  b  thWeoj  concemof-herel  Doee 
she  ever  tfakkk^w 

'*  Evea-hended  Jiwlioe 
OuDmends  the  iiigradients  ef  the  pol^oae^  ohidice 
Te  our  own  lips  r' 

*  h 

.We  b«ye  but  litde  speoe  bow  at  owr  dis- 
poeali  and  that  little  ou^t  to  be  4evoi|ed  to 
a  branch  of  the  subjsot,  whioh,  for  itq  euffi- 
dmit  conaideralion,  woidd  require  mieh  aa 
artiele  as  thie  to  iteelC  We  here  wntlea 
of  the  amateur  vork  of  thoee  whona  Qeoea9i- 
tj  oompels  iio>t  to  work ;  we  have  written  of 
the  profestioiuj  work  of  thoee  wbo  are  bom 
to  work ;  but  we  have  oot  writtea  f^  the 
prolessional  work  of  theee  who  are  not  bom 
to  work;  aod  yet  diereai'e  numy  toUiog  and 
euflbring  women  ip  the  world,  whO|  b^  to 
aAiienee  and  eaae,  bom  to  be  watohed  o^r 
and  jiroTided  fcr  bjr  other  bread^findere^  are 
compelled  to  baeoftie  bread-&)dera  them- 
sQlvee.  la  many  le^ieeto  their  ease  is  ev«u 
harder  than  that  of  t^ir  move  lowly  sifftwe. 
Tliere  are  fewer  paths  of  oocupatioa  open  to 
them«  TVee;  it  may  be  said  that  what  one 
woman  may  do,  aoother  woman  may  do; 
and  that  no  honeat  labour  is  degrading. 
Verily,  no  honest  labour  la  degrading;  but, 
apart  from  the  oonaideration  (on  wh^  scHiDie 
Btraas  muat  be  kid)  that  w(Hnea  tenderlv 
nurtured,  and  surrounded  m  youth  by  au 
the  enenFAting  influeneee  of  a  high  atate  of 
civiliaation,  are  npt  phyaioally  cajpable  of 
ha*d  work,  it  is  not  to  be  fi>f^otten  that  the 
employing  ekaaea  are  unwilling  tp,  fdaoe 
women,  perhapa  aa  well-born  aid  well-«d^ 
cated  aa  themaelvea,  In  menial  offioee  abo)ftt 
their  hoitsehplds;  and  that  if  a  k^y,  in  re* 
dooed  dreumataneea^  were,  in  her  despair^  to 
apply  for  a  parlour*maidfs  or  hpuae-maid'a 
situation,  in  all  probabiIii;y  she  would  not 
get  it;  and  that,  uot  (m  the  #eore  of  her  io- 
effieieney,  bi|t  the  score  of  her  gentility.  All 
thia  ia  tz>o  inteUigjible  to  require  explanation* 
The  reasons  lie  in  the  nature  of  tl^  aervioe* 
It  is  not  mere  &atidioasaesa^  therefore, 
whlohelosea  thedoors  of  employment  agaiaBt 
weU-born  ai^d  well-edu^oated  womesu  What- 
ever their  own  incljmation  noay  be  to  Ibiiget^ 
or  to  ^'sink'^  their  birth  and  edueation, 
othws  will  not  oveidook  mqh  disqualifying 
dreumstanoea ;  and  we  €aa  hardly  aay  that 
ther  are.  to  blame. 

All  kinds  of  medial  service,  then,  being 
d^iad  to  women  wdl-bom  and  welteduoa- 
tedf  what  reoaaina  fi>i  them,  if  they  are  oo^a- 
peikd  to  earn  their  bread  by  labour  ?-^^and 
that  thousanda  are  so  eompelted  we  know 
o«ly  too  pmrtljr.    Of  aU  labenr,  tjuit  of  the 


bmin  h  eonveationaUy  Ibe  leAst  degrading. : 
Lerda  are  as  ready  to  reod?e  their  money  ■ 
for  articie-wrttkig  aa  ebmmoners,  and  are< 
quite  aa  able  to  drive  a  bafgaiB  with  a  pub^ 
iidier;  whilat  peradveatuise,  my  lady  drivei(' 
the  hardest  bargaiik  of  alU  Any  gentlewoman : 
tciKj  make  money  by  author^^  without: 
lottng  caste.    But  hoir  few  are  oompeteni 
to  earn  monev  in  Uiis  w^y—^ww  few  men  • 
ean  eo  earn  it!  In  discusrfng  such  a  queetion 
aa  the  Employment  of  Women,  which  inr,, 
volveaihe  interests  not  of  tens  but  of  thou- : 
sands,  it  is  hardly  worth  our  wUle  ^  take  > 
this  miitter  of  authorship  into,  acoeuat ;  and 
yet)  W  mav  be  said  that  litiearature  (if  it  be  a,| 
profesaion.}  is  the  only  profession,  e^icept  iiS' 
near  kindred^  music  and  painting,  which  do ; 
not  jealously  etsudude  wo«aea  iiiws^  all  p'ar-^ 
licipation    in  its  honours  and  its   profits,  i 
There  is  n«iin]ustine  doae^  to  women  here. 
The  road  is  open.    The  race  is  ftir^    If  wo-^e 
man  be  the  fleeter,  she  wins^  We  have  Utde^i 
in  the  way  of  practical  suggestion  to  offer  i 
upon  this  point*    Women,  who  oan  write^  ^ 
do  write ;  though,  perhapsi  H  is  more  oom*  / 
mon  for  women  of  amall  parts  to  rush  into  y 
prmt^  and  for  womei]^  who  need  not  the  i 
gains  of  literature  to  endeavour  to  grasp  t 
them;  while  women  of  great  pat*ta  remain 
sitoil,  and  the  needy  hold  baek  their  hand8«  i 
But  there  are  aome*  subordinate   literary  \ 
positions  in  which  women  might  be  employ « 
ed  witb  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  Ut«>  ; 
erature.    They  are  frequently  expert  copy-^ . 
ists-faocuntte  and  rapid  in  their  wcark ;  they  . 
are  more  patient  than  men^  aad  therefore  ; 
are  better  index-makera ;  they  ara  good  eor« 
reetora  of  the  preaa,'^--Hm  the  wlvM  we  are  . 
inelined  to  thlnk^  mone  oareftd  and  shavp«'' 
eyed  than  men.    In  Wf  one  of  these  capa- 
cities, women  of  edueation  may  be  honoura- 
bly and  not  anpleasantly  employed  m.  their 
own  homes ;  and  we  believe  that  employ*  r 
mant  of  thia  kind  might  be  foimd  for  thesA. 
But  ber^e  <i^ain,  wa  meet   the  old  dllR* 
culty.    The  employ#rs  atand  on.  one  side  of 
tiie  stream,  the  employees  on  the  otber^ « 
But  the  stream  is  im^Msable^    They  cannot 
help  one  another.    There  is  no  bndge  by 
whi<d)  they  mi|y  pass  from  one  bank  to  the  : 
othcoe.    Nothing  ia  ao  diflicult  to  obtain  as 
literary  assistanee  of  a  humble  kind.    LiDer* 
ary  men,  with  extensiva  and  omltifori^  ^ri* 
gagements,  have  sometimea  exchanged  ea- 
perlences  on  this  poink    Each  \mf^U  thac 
mere  muat  be  hundreds  of  fmiUea  in  Loo- 
don,  to  whom  such  employment   as  th#y  , 
have  i>een  willing  to  give  to  a  son,  or  ia  the  , 
caaeof  work  that  may  be  done  at  homa  to  a  » 
daughter  of  ffoqd  abiliQr  and  induaferioMS  . 
habits^  would  be  a  veritabla  gad^^M^    Bu^. 
all  have  H<mfi  thirt  th«iy  haEr^iQugbda  ^m 
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for  wlmt  the;^  hare^//  must  ^xist  in  d;!)tt»d* 
anoe,  and  they  haye  been  doubly  disappoint- 
ed; firsUy^  becanse  they  have  not  obtained 
what  they  want^;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  have  lost  a  means  of  conferring  hap* 
piness  o^-  others.  Here  again  su(^  agen<^ 
as  we  have  suggested  mignt  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  whenever  it  is  desirable,  there  might 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  reservation 
of  the  natne  and  address  <3i  the  person 
seeking  employment.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  keep  a  double  set  of  books 
— one  open  to  the  public :  the  other  a 
pHvate  record  only  to  be  referred  to,  at  an 
advanced  stage,  wnen  the  inquiry  is  known 
to  be  of  a  l^nd  fiie  character;  and  there  is 
a  fkir  chance  of  an  engagement  resulting 
from  it. 

Painting  and  drawing  may  give  remuner- 
ative employment  to  a  few  educated  ladles. 
But  here  the  s6pply  is  greater  than  the  de« 
mand ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  anything 
can  be  said  to  increase  the  latter,  ^late 
years  photography  has  been  taken  up  by 
women  as  a  means  of  eamhvg  a  livelihood ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  pro* 
fession  is  overstocked,  and  that  the  subsist- 
ence it  affords  is  scanty  and  precarious. 
Ladies,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  sittiug  to 
female  photographers,  which  is  one  argu- 
ment in  fhvour  of  their  occupying  their  fair 
share  oi  the  ground.  The  colouring  of 
stereoscopic  drawings  requires  considerable 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  will  generally  be  bet- 
ter done  by  women  than  by  men.  In  wctod- 
engraving  women  generallv  excel  for  the 
satnf^  reason ;  a  light  supple  hand  is  required. 
W#  are  inclined  to  think  that  more  women 
might  be  employed  in  this  brandi  df  art  than 
now  devote  themselves  to  it.  Some  women 
make  a  good  income  by  designing  pattf^rns 
for  the  manufacturers — but  this  is  a  gift ;  and 
they  who  possess  it  are  exceptional  cases. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  suggest  meatis  of 
employment  kft  those  who  have  no  special 
gifts. 

Music  affords  employment  to  ma^y. 
Professional  singers  of  the  first  class  are  ex- 
travagantly remunerated.  But  in  the  lower 
grades  the  recompense  is  scanty.  They  who 
publicly  exhibit,  are,  however,  comparative- 
ly ife  w.  By  fiir  Ae-  greater  number  of  those 
who  devote  Uiemselves  to  music,  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  subsistence,  are  teachers.  Now, 
teadiers  are  a  very  large  dass — the  largest 
and  ^e  tnost  important  class  of  educated 
women  eandng  a  livelihood  by  their  own  ex^ 
ertiotis.  They  demand,  therefore,  conspicu- 
ous attoiitl<m  lb  audi  an  article  as  Uiis.  As 
soon,  indeed,  at  a  woman  discovers,  or  her 
paapenti  ^Moover'f^  ber,  that  she  must  be- 


come hier  owft  bread^der,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably decreed  that  she  shall  become,  in  ■ 
some  way  ot  other,  a  teaoher.  If  she  has 
any  especial  talent  for  muste  or  drawing,  it 
is  possible  that  she  may  be  counselled  to  de- 
vote herself  exclusively  to  these  branches  of 
education;  but,  in  tiie  greater  number  of 
cases,  she  "goes  out"  as  a  ^governess.** 
Perhaps,  of  aU  kind  of  female  employment, 
this  has  the  advantage  oi  the  best  organiza- 
tion— €he  best  external  machinery.  There 
are  two  or  three  excellent  institutions  in 
London  to  wMch  beads  of  families  may  ad- 
vantageously betake  themselves  for  informa- 
tion, witl^  something  approaching  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  persons  recommended  are 
capable  oi  fulfilling  properly  all  the  condi- 
tions of  ^emess  life.  But  local  agencies 
may  still  be  resorted  to  with  advantage, 
especially  in  the  case  of  daily  governesses.  If 
you  live  in  Belgravia,  it  is  of  no  use  to  you 
to  hear  of  an  excellent  daily  governess  re- 
sidingin  the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square. 
Where  non-resident  teschers  are  required,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  that  you  should  seek 
them  In  the  vicinity  of  your  own  house. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  at  various 
times  and  in  various  places,  about  the  miser- 
ies of  governess-life.  Novdists  and  romance 
writers,  and  ftrvent  essayists,  have  found  in 
this  description  of  white  slavery  an  unfailing 
subject  of  fictitious* illustration  or  didaotte 
discourse.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  purse- 
proud  and  arrogant  ladies  in  the  wcM'ld,  not 
disinclined  to  ^eat  the  ^young  person,'' 
whom  they  condescend  t6  employ,  with 
hauteur  and  nnkindness.  Moreover,  there 
are  such  things  as  disagreeable  children,  very 
trying  to  the  patience,  and  often  requiring ' 
much  correction,  which  the  governess  is  not 
permitted  t6  admmister.  But  we  have  a 
profound  conviction  that  thiese  are  the  excep- 
tional cases ;  and  that,  in"  the  present  day, 
die  governesses  of  England  are  treated  with  ' 
all  possible  oourtesy  and  kindh^s^  Their 
position  is,  in  some  respects,  a  trying  one. 
But  the  trials  are  only  such  as  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  will  enable  them  to  over- 
come. Every  position  has  its  trials.  That ' 
wUch  has  many  privil^es  has  also  manj^ 
penalties  and  provocations.  Scarcely  one  of 
us,  man  or  woman,  is  not  subject  even  to 
rougher  attriUon than  Ae  "poor  governess,'^ 
whom  it  is  so  mudi  the  fhshion  to  compas- 
sionate, ft  may  appear  to  be  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  minister  of  state;  but  night  after 
ni^t  he  goes  down  to  Parliament  with  t^ 
certainty  of  being  badgered  and  bullied  in  a 
manner  comiMu^  wi^  whidi  ^e  ocoask>nal 
"snubbings'^to  whiA  a  governess  is  ex- 
posed  are  but  as  the  roaHncs  of'  a  night- 
ingale or  a  stiekfaig  dove*     Who  ia   high 
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plaoe  or  in  low  place  60oap68  the  mbe  of 
the  world  1  Tlie  mother  of  a  fkmily  won- 
ders, perhaps,  how  Hiss  Grej  can  suffer  the 
children  to  ink  their  pin-befores  so  unscru- 
pulously; or  sends  tier  off  somewhat  Un- 
porativel  J  to  the  piaao,  when  she  is  listening, 
in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  to  some 
amusing  story  that  the  eldest  hope,  fresh 
from  Cambridge,  is  telling  her :  and  when 
she  goes  to  her  chamber  at  night,  she  proba- 
bly bemoans  her  hard  &te,  and  wishes  that 
she  were  a  nMO,  and  independent  like  the 
master  of  the  hovse,  who  pays  her  the  annual 
sixty  guineasw  Little  does  she  tUnk  what 
rubs  the  envied  master  has  endured  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  or  how  the  offending  mis- 
tress is,  in  her  return,  often  offended.  The 
master  has  been  annoyed  and  a^^avated, 
almost  past  endurance,  by  some  official 
superior,  of  smaller  capacity  than  himself; 
OTi  if  in  trade,  he  has  been  limited  by  some 
ftyaeting  and  parse-proud  customer ;  or  his 
banker  has  refused^  ia  no  very  compliment- 
ary manner,  to  make  him  any  more  adranoes. 
He  retums  home,  irritated  and  out  of  spirits ; 
finds  ikult  with  Ae  domestio  arrangements ; 
hints  that  his  wi&  is  extraYSgant  and  %  bad 
maaages ;  and  says  all  sorts  of  unkind 
things  U>ber,  until  she  cries  herself  to  sleep. 
Miss  Grey,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  the  only 
person  in  jthe  house  who  has  fasen  dragged 
through  a  quickset  hedge  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

Again,  it  ia  not  pleasant,  in  the  abstract, 
to  labour  ibr  one's  daily  bread  work.  Hard 
work  has  its  penalties  and  privations,  and 
unless  one  oan  look  seriously  and  solemnly 
at  it,  and  feel  an  elevated  delight  in  tM 
sense  of  doing  one^s  duty  '^  in  tl^t  state  of 
life  toiwlnch  iit  has  pleased  €rod  to  call  us," 
it  is  irksome  to  toil,  witbout  intermission, 
from  morning  to  night.  But  this  is  not 
peealiarly  the  lot  of  governesses*  *<  Inde- 
pendent,^* muclKenvied  manhood  wcnrka  sttil 
harder  and  is  really  nm<^  more  dependent. 
But  it  is  said«  that  governess  labour  is  so  ill- 
requited.  .  ^gh  aocomi^hments  and  a  life 
of  toil  are  demanded  in  return  for  ^  a  miser* 
able  pittance."  From  time  to  time,  startr 
ling  advertisements  appear  in  onr  newspa* 
pera,  abowing  how  educated  female  labour 
is  assessed  by  some  people  requiring  gov* 
emesses  for  their  diildren  or  assistants  in 
schools.  Bat  these  we  believe  to  be  exoep- 
taonal  eases.  A  very  large  number  of 
resident  governesses  recttve  from  £50  to 
£100  per  annom— *aiid  many  consid^mblv 
notore.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  small 
income  for  an  edueoted  gentlewoman.  But, 
on  such  a  salary,  she  ia  often  richer  than  her 
employer.  ^  h  is  a  great  help/'  says  an 
iiitelligiint  writer  on  govemess-lifo,  *^  |b  any 


condition  ontfe  to  the  cheerfiU  Mfilmenl  of 
its  duties,  if  we  try  to  discover  what  are 
the  blessbgs  it  possesses,  rather  than  the 
ills  which  attend  it  Let  us  apply  this  re- 
mark to  the  positioii  of  governesses,  and  see 
whether  there  are  not  many  causes  ibr 
thankfulness  in  their  lot.  One  marked  ad- 
vantage they  enjoy  is  tids,  the  freedom  frx>m 
domestic  cares ;  uiey  have  no  household  td 
provide  for,  no  risk  as  to  their  imxMne,  none 
of  that  attention  to  servants  wUdi  is  so 
heavy  a  burden  to  many  mothers,  none  of 
these  hmumf rable  arrangements  to  make 
whidi  oeoopy  so  much  time  sad  lini^t, 
and  which  necessarily  fell  upon  wives  and 
parents."*  If  the  salary  of  the  governess 
DC  small,  her  wants  also  are  smadl.  Every- 
thmg  is  provided  for  her,  except  her  dothes, 
and  perhaps  her  washinff.  If  she  fklls  side, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  ihmily,  in  nuist 
cases,  is  called  in,  at  her  emj^oyer's  expeasck 
When  she  travels,  the  expenses  of  her  jomr- 
ner  are  paid.  If  she  goes  to  a  place  of  pib- 
lic  amusement,  her  seat  or  her  voucher  is 
secured  for  her  at  the  cost  of  her  employer. 
She  has  books,  and  music,  and  newspapers 
at  his  expense.  And,  if  some  of  ^eee 
privileges  are  permitted  to  her,  as  it  were 
on  sufltomce^  the  gain  is  substantial,  whilst 
the  loss  of  dignity  is  a  mere  vapour  of  As 
mind. 

We  have  great  respect  for  governesses  ai  a 
class.  We  rejcHce  exceedingly  in  the  increas- 
ing tendency  of  the  present  age  to  treat 
them  with  consideratkm  and  kindness. 
They  cannot  be  treated  with  too  mnoh  con* 
sideration  and  kindness.  But  it  is  no  khid- 
ness  to  tiiem  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  their 
position,  or  to  teach  them  to  regard,  as  pe- 
culiar to  their  own  lot,  the  trii^  inseparable 
from  a  life  of  labour.  The  real  evil  of  gov- 
erness life  is,  that  t&e  supply  of  govemessee 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  that  many  per- 
sons undertake  this  important  office,  net 
because  tliey  are  fitted  for  It^  either  by 
natmre  or  education,  but  simply  because  it  is 
desu-able,  perhaps  necessary,  that  somdiow 
or  odier,  tney  mouM  earn  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  every  year  by  their  own  exertions. 
Hie  ordinary  question  in  such  oases  is  not, 
"  What  am  I  fit  fori"  but,  "What  Is  fit  for 
me?"  Most  girls  with  a  little  smattenrtog 
of  knowledge  think  that  they  are  capable  of 
teaching  chddren ;  and,  if  tbev  do  not^  their 
parents  assume  the  foct  for  them.  But  be- 
yond this  assumption,  there  is,  in  moat  cases, 
the  glaring  feet,  that  there  Is  positively 

nothing  but  governess  life  to  which  they  can 
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*  fVom  am  exceUent  little  vohnne,  oiDed  *'Got- 
emess  Life;  Hs  IVials,  Duties,  sad  Bnooungeinenls;*' 
bf  the  mithor  of  **  Memorisls  of  Two  Stotars.*'  Pub- 
lished ia  184a  hy  Mr.  Psikcr  of  te  WsstSlnni. 
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betike  tbrate^lTML  Hmj  woidA  wilUnglj 
earn  a  MveUhood  in  aosne  otli«r  field,  if  Ihej 
onhr  kiiAw  wb^ze  to  find  it^ 

Hetioe  the  numbers  that  jostle  each  other 
along  dais  voed,  die  oroirda  who  pre«s  on, 
eager  to  take  anj  remuneratioB  for  their 
servioea  rnther  than  obtahi  no  employmeni 
at  all;  henoe  tke  oecadioiaal  eacaotioos  of 
thos6  who,  icnawing  that  Ae  market  of  f<^ 
male  labour  b  orerelookedf  UH/it  advantage 
<]^tiMir  knowledge  to  drive  hard  baigaina, 
such  as  wouU  diigraoe  a  slave-driver  on  the 
other  8i4e  of  the  Adantia  H^ioe,  too,  in 
some  iastanees,  the  imperfeot  edtioation  and 
the  bad  nwial  tmuUng  of  aome  <xf  our  Eng*- 
I'wh  girla»  But  what  is  the  remedy? 
There  b  only  one.  We  mnst  esdtovour  to 
open  out  new  ohaonels  of  female  empldj- 
ment  But  how  often  tUa  is  jaald^  how  gen* 
eral  is  the  pfoposition,  how  aeonstomed  we 
ore  to  bear  the  sneering  request, ^^  G^ve  us 
somethifig  praottoal  1"  Butwhen  the  some- 
thing pcaotioal  is  given,  the  sneer  is  generali j 
more  significant  than  before. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  this.  If  we  have 
only  brought  a  few  readers  to  think  more 
seriously  of  the  question,  we  have  not  writ- 
ten in  vain.  B^t  the  aomething  practical-^ 
whefe  is  it  1  We  believe  that  a  great  deal, 
wttoh  is  very  ptaotioal)  is  scattered  over 
this  article.  But  we  have  still  some  further 
suggestions  to  o0er.  Not  very  long  ago,  a 
statement  '^went  the  round  of  the  papers,'* 
to  the  efiect  that  ^re  were  already  eight 
diplomatieed  female  physicians  practising 
>^  in  Boston,  (U.8.)  and  that  there  were  thirty- 
eight  studenta  in  the  Female  Mediaal  Ck>l. 
lege.  "Whenever,"  says  an  American  wri* 
ter,  ^  there  aie  sufficient  data  to  establish 
the  tmth  (now  little  if  at  all  disputed  in 
America),  that  childbirth  is  frcied  from  its 
worst  ^fficultibss  and  dangers  when  the  un- 
natural presence  of  men  is  dispensed  with, 
the  medical  and  surgical  cere  oi  women  and 
(Mdren  will  paaa  into  the  hands  for  which 
nature  designed  it."  There  would  appMur 
to  b^  nothiug  very  unreasonable  in  thia,  but 
on  the  contrary  something  extaremely  ratkwal 
and  hopeful.  Bat  see  how  the  fiicts  stated 
above  are  reoeived  by  the  Faculty  in  Eng- 
land. The  leading  medical  journal  of  tl£i 
ooniHry  thus  comments  upon  them: — 

"  Female  (Siyaic  thrives  apace  in  Amei^ca.  At 
Boston,  where  Odombia  gs;ve  birth  to  the  voaag 
conititnticHi,  winch  is  now  sowlsg  its  wild  oats 
broadcast,  there  is  a  female  medical  ooUi^  num- 
beriog  thirfy-ejght  stodeuts.  A  graat  of  Gov- 
cmmeat  money  has  also  been  voted  towards  es- 
tabliihing  a  similar  iiptitation  at  ^ew  Yoik. 
This  is  to  be  mider  the  munediate  saperintendenes 
of  BliEabeth  BkckweU,  H.D.,  late  of  6t  Baiw  1 
tholsnew's,  with  a  bevy  of  thoe  (^Mnaters  me»>  | 


tioned^  Shakespeare  as  *lidee  |M^whowsa«e 
their  threads  witn  bones'  for  anatomical  demon- 
fltrators.  At  Boston,  mweover,  there  are  eight 
doctoresses  with  diplomas  in  full  practice.  Wc 
sappose  some  of  these  female  physicians  are 
married.  And  this  involres  a  gr«Kt  social  mys- 
tery of  which  we  havie  as  3«t  received  no  acocunt. 
When  ik»  Mn.  M.D.'s  are  attending  to  patients 
la  their  beodoirs  of  coBSoltatioa,  or  pointinr  oat 
pathological  nicknacks  in  their  anatomical  draw- 
ing-rooms, or  going  their  rounds  with  stethoscopes 
in  their  bonnets,  what  are  their  husbands  doing  ? 
Do  thej  superintend  the  perambulators,  or  ar<» 
tiiese  hitched  on  to  the  proresstonal  broughams  of 
the  mamnMst  1&  it  a  psH  of  <iie  husband^'S  mar- 
ital duty  to  manage  the  nnrfeery'-^  short,  to 
attend  to  the  domestte  aflSEtirs  a^ieraUy  ?  PerluinB 
matrimony  is  ignored  altogether.  Indeed  we  oo 
not  well  see  hoifr  a  cooscientii>us  doctoress  could 
promise  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  a  husband  who 
might  order  her  to  give  her  patients  a  dose  of 
strychnia  all  round." 

Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  so 
grave  a  question.  Argument  must  be  want^^ 
ing,  or  the  sneer  would  not  be  resorted  to 
by  so  diatiognished  an  authority.  The  same 
questions  as  are  here  put  mi^t  be  em- 
ployed also  to  write  down  any  description 
of  independent  female  labour.  When  women 
go  out  to  teach  drawing  or  music,  or  when 
they  attend  to  shops,  or  make  caps  and  bon- 
nets, gowns  or  mazttles,  what«  it  may  be 
asked,  are  tbeir  huiAiands  doing  %  Attend- 
ing to  their  own  bnsinees,  if  they  have  any, 
or  living  on  their  wives'  earnings,  Mantalini- 
like,  if  they  have  not.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  no  practical  difficulties  in 
1^  way  of  the  efieciual  working  of  this 
sdieme.  Objections  will  readily  suggest 
themselves;  but  they  are  not  insuperable 
objections.  All  women  may  not  be  fit  for 
such  work.  But  all  men  are  not  fit  for  it 
Many  woman  will  lack  the  necessary  amount 
of  nerve;  but  many  men  lack  it  also.  In 
difficulty  and  danger  woman  have  great  pm^ 
senoe  cf  mind.  They  are  often  calm  and 
collected  where  men  are  unhinged  and  un> 
balanced,  and  incapable  of  exertion.  Wo- 
men have  more  tendentes  and  more  pa-' 
tienee,  and  they  must  neceaaarily  understand 
many  fiunale  ailments  better  than  men. 
They  will  always  have  one  frnat  advantage 
over  mala  practitioners.  Fbmale  patients 
will  be  more  unreaerved  in  their  commvni* 
cations  to  them.  Maoy^  woman  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  delicacy— *to  their  repug- 
nance to  state  fiiUy  their  ailments  to  men^ 
doctors ;  perhaps  evMi  to  call  them  in  until 
it  is  too  late.  Let  audi  ebfeetiotts  aa  these 
be  fiurly  balaneed  aMmst  tfaoae  which  may 
be  adduced  again^  female  praot&tion^v,  and 
let  ua  calmly  oonsider  the  average  reaulk 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know,  under  thn 
existtng  order  of  thiiys  in  Oreat  Britain^ 
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irkftt  prOf)<}rti«a  of  «hiVlfan  tre  anmiallj 
Wought  into  die  world  without  the  aMiaCanoe 
of  any  male  practitioner.  But  we  know 
that  m  hombk  Ufe  it  is  yerj  ooauncm  to 
employ  oaJy  a  auree  or  midwtfti  And  we 
do  not  beUewe  thaV  under  anofa  <»reumataiw 
oea  more  daigisroiia  eaaea  of  parturitton 
ooeur,  than  where  men  are  proifeBaionaUy 
employed.  But  if  mioh  w^re  the  oaae,  if 
the  number  of  deaths  or  infuries  were  pro- 
portioaately  greater,  no  ai^nment  could  be 
derived  from  the  foot  against  the  em]doy* 
ment  of  edocatdd  and  diplomntised  womttt. 
I(  in  the  preasnt  alate  of  thioga,  aoeidenta 
arise  from  the  absence  of  men,  it  is  not  on 
aooount  of  the  sex,  but  on  aooount  of  the 
^oraoce  of  the  practitiofler.  The  same 
amount  of  knowledge,  as  indicated  by  the 
diploma,  existing  in  both  casea,  we  cannot 
help,  thinldng  tM%  the  .adyantage,  in  most 
caaea^  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  female 
attendant 

We  might  pnrane  this  subject  mudi  far- 
ther, h^  time  and  apace  have  alike  narrow- 
ed to  a  small  compaaa;  and  we  haye  by  no 
means  e](hausted  our  notes*  in  dw  early 
part  of  thb  paper  we  haye  touehad  on  the 
subject  of  nurses,  but  rather  in  connexion 
with  amateur  than  wiUi  professional  labour. 
Many  women  of  a  better  kind  might  find 
profitable  employment  in  this  path  of  life ; 
and  if  licenses,  or  diplomas  of  an  inferior 
olass,  indioating  a  certain  amount  of  medical 
and  ph]^»k>logical  knowledge  were  granted 
to  them,  the  business  would  not  be  beneath 
the  adoption  of  women  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion. But  here  again,  perhaps,  the  jealousy 
and  selfishness  of  men  would'  step  in  and 
thwart  our  efforts ;  for  the  presence  of  such 
edueated  niReea  would  often  render  it  wholly 
nnaeoessary  to  call  in  a  regular  practiticAer 
at  all. 

Si^ggestions  of  an  extended  field  of  female 
labour,  altc^ther  in  a  difl^rent  direction, 
haye  been  recently  put  forth,  and  haye  pro- 
yoked  in  LfOnden  some  public  discussion. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  women,  of 
a  better  daas  than  those  who  ordinarily  gain 
4Hlr  liyelihood  by  manual  labour,  might 
find  profitable  occupation  in  the  raanu&oture 
s/ watches,  especially  the  more  delicate  part 
of  the  work,  the  minute  engraving,  dsc.  The 
number  of  watches  made  in  E^Undf  and 
the  number  of  peo^  employed  in  making 
them,  (men,  or  course,)  are  wonderfully 
small  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  both 
in  Switzeriand,  (the  other  great  watdwpro- 
dudng  country,)  where  women  are  exten- 
si,yely  employed.  And  an  eminent  watchr 
maker  of  London  (Mn  Bennett  of  Cbe^side) 
has  brought  the  aubjeet  prominently  for- 
ward at  puUic  meetings  and  through  the 


public  press,  contending'thdt  we  might  make^ 
many  more  and  ron<A  cheaper  watches,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  to  solvn  some  of  the 
great  soeial  problems  of  the  day,  if  we 
would  employ  women  in  watob-maouJbeture. 
He  has  written  and  leotnred  largely  on  this 
snbjeot ;  and  is  giving  practical  effedi  to  his 
views  by  the  employment  of  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  women,  (somey  we  bdieye^  wdl  bom 
and  edneated  women«)  in  tbe  maoa&cture 
of  his  watches.  In  one  of  kis  letters  to  the 
f%nar,Jieaays:-^ 


''We  must  ha^  a  complete  direoftorjr,  gWii^ 
t^  name  and  ipecial  osfiabilitiss  of  ever^  maa 
and  woman  available;  a  minute  8vybdivi&M>D  of 
labour,  adiostiD^  to  each  person's  abilities  the 
exact  qaality  of  the  work  whldi  Jbe  or  she  csd 
best  do,  and  neither  more  nor  less ;  we  most 
never  employ  a  man  to  do  what  a  woman  can  dc 
aa  well  or  better ;  we  most  get  Lord  John  k  Ce» 
ta  look  to  flvftMrkuid  for  a  ejstem  of  public 
edooation  so  adanmblv  liberal  as  to  comtitote 
one  essential  element  of  their  sqperiority.  They 
well  know  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ntmost 
care  in  maDofacturiog  the  mano&cturers.  Thej 
are  wise  enough  never  to  expect  exceHence  in  the 
work  until  they  have  tfraroughly  trained  and  tu- 
tored the  fhtore  woikmaa.  And,  lastly,  we  mihtl 
d(i^>ise  the  Ubel  that  any  laan  may  dare  to  cast 
npOD  his  coantry women,  impotiag  to  them  ioahi*- 
lity  to  execute  works  of  precision.  Thousands  of 
women  are  at  this  moment  finding  profitable  em-, 
plojment  at  the  most  delicate  porticos  of  watch- 
work  throughout  the  district  round  Neufchatel 
The  subdivision  of  labour  is  there  wisely  made  so 
mteate  as  to  adjust  itself  precisely  to  the  ^lecia) 
ca^bilitaes  of  erery  woman's  individoai  dex- 
teri^.  For  any  man  to  declare,  whatev^  hit 
motive,  that  the  women  of  London  are  sure  to  do 
badly  what  the  Swiss  women  are  now  doing  so 
well,  is  an  insult  and  a  fallacv  in  which  I  refuse 
to  join.  I  know  better,  and  will  before  long 
prove  their  capabilities.  Thousands  of  the  women 
of  Loadoo,  now  in  dnre  distress,  have  the  power 
to  equal,  and  psrhaps  to  ootstrip,  their  Swiss  8lfr> 
ters  in  a  rival  iaoe  for  an  honourable  and  aban- 
dsnt  means  of  subsisteuoa  I  know  the  realiza- 
tion of  mf  suggestions  to  be  within  their  reach, 
and  I  bejieve  there  are  few  men  of  any  worth 
who  wUl  refhse  to  Join  me  in  the  wish  that 
Heaven  may  grant  that  this  durable  means  of 
reicuiog  so  maoy  from  their  present  misery  may 
be  epettlily  removed  from  the  necssBity  of  news* 
paper  discusaioB.^ 

Our  readers  wiU,  in  all  probability,  anti- 
dpate  one  of  the  results  c£  Mr.  Bennett^s 
suggestions.  They  were  vehemently  op- 
posed by  men,  whether  ^^men  of  any  worth  ^'■ 
we  do  not  know.  The  newspapers,  not  long, 
ago,  reported  a  public  meeting  of  tiie  watch* 
making  trade,  somewhere  in  London,  co»> 
vened  (ot  the  expresa  purpose  of  denouncing 
Mr.  Bennett  as  a  mountebank  and  an  impoa* 
tor.  The  apeakera  declared  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett knew  nothing  about  waiihmaking,  and. 
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oared  notUng.  iibotit  tlie  employment  of 
^women ;  and  that  his  leotares  on  "  Wom^ 
and  Watehwork  "  were  but  ingeniona  paflk 
to  gull  the  publlo,  to  advertiae  his  own  shop, 
and  to  pat  money  into  his  own  pocket. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  When 
edncated  gentlemen .  set  an  example  of  s^- 
fiskness  and  excluaireness,  it  is  only  to  be 

Xted  that  the  working  chtssea  should 
f  it.    And  so  the  greed  c^  man  is  the 
degradation  of  woman. 

How  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  last}  ? 
By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which 
show  how  oftentimes  the  lessons  of 
**  chance ''  are  more  sieniiicant  than  those  of 
design,  we  find,  at  theXack  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
letter  as  cut  out  of  the  7Vm««,  another  letter, 
earnestly  and  indignantly  written,  by  an 
English  lady,  under  the  heading  of  '*  Iraffic 
in  Women  "—a  letter  relating  to  the  **  infa* 
moius  traffic  in  young  girls  at  this  time,  car^ 
ried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  con- 
ceived or  belieyed  by  thosei  who  sit  at  home, 
and  trenched  round  by  all  the  sanctities  of 
domestic  life,  and  all  the  safeguards  of 
virtue;"  a  letter  in  which  EnglislK women 
are  called  to  ^  lay  to  heart "  this  state  of 
things,  and  use  their  utmost  power  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enormous  wrohg.  Let 
them  lay  it  to  heart ;  let  them  think  earn- 
estly and  solemnly  of  the  obtrusive  fact, 
that  women,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, are  either  fast  sinking  into  their 
graves  under  the  combined  effects  of  hunger, 
cold,  and  continued  watcMog,  or  else  perish- 
ging  body  and  sonl  together,  painted  and 
bedizened*  in  the  public  streets,  and  drag- 
ing  others,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  our 
English  ladies,  down  to  destruction  with 
them.  We  read,  even  as  this  sheet  is  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  of  an  influential  de- 
putation to  the  Home  Secretary,  exhorting 
the  Government  ta  soppress  houses  of  im- 
proper character,  and  of  attempts  made  by 
the  Police  to  sweep  Ibst  women  from  the 
pavement  of  a  particular  street  in  London. 
And  is  this  the  remedy  for  a  deeply- seated 
disease?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
core  the  small-pox  by  applving  a  caustic  to 
the  pustules  on  the  sufferer  s  ws^ 

It  is  not  the  curse  of  the  poor  that  women 
are  compelled  to  work  from  moroiag  to 
niffht  Labour  has  its  pleasures  and  pri- 
vileges. It  is  the  curse  of  the  poor,  that 
having  the  de^e  to  work,  women  cannot 
obtain  work  to  do— that  tiiey  cannot  Hve 
and  be  honest  We  are  making  great 
eflbrts  to  obtain  lor  women  the  right  of 
working  for  tfaemselvesi  But  of  what  avail 
is  it  to  secure  for  them  Uie  benefits  of  their 
labour,  if  we  cannot  secure  for  them,  in  the 
first  instmea,  labour  by  wlMoh  to  profiti    II 


is  here  diat,  properly  considered,  the  injust- 
ioe  of  man  oegins.  Here,  then,  let  man 
begin  to  make  reparation.  No  legislative 
enactment  'is  required.  The  right  that  is 
sought  is  merely  the  right  to  labour.  But 
with  short-sighted  selfishness  men  monopo- 
lize the  labour-market,  and  block  up  ave- 
nues of  employment,  which  women  might 
well  and  worthily  treietd. 

But  will  Wonuin  be'  true  to  Woman? 
Let  die  ladies  of  Great  Britain  ponder  some 
of  the  results  which  we  have  indicated,  lay 
them  to  heart,  and  ask  themselves  how 
large  a  part  of  all  this  misery  and  all 
this  crime  ought  to  lie  as  a  burden  on  their 
own  consciences.  And  when  the  answer  is 
honestly  given,  let  them  begin  at  once  to  do 
what  they  can.  Every  woman  who  saves 
one  sister  from  a  life  of  d^radation,  will  do 
that  for  which  she  will  hate  her  reward.  If 
she  saves  bmt  one,  she  has  done  a  great  thing. 
Let  her  not  concern  herself  about  aggr<gata 
results.  Her  mite  will  be  accepted,  ft  is 
by  taking  care  of  these  mites,  that  1^ 
pounds,  and  tens  of  pounds,  and  hundreds 
of  pounds,  of  social  improvement,  come  in 
time  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Art.  n.-^l.  EiiglUh,  Poit  and  JPiFe$9nL 
Five  Lectures  by  RioHAnn  GHwncvix 
Trsnoh,  B.D.,  d2K3.,  dec.    London,  1856. 

2.  On  the  Study  of  WwdM.  By  Riokau 
Chenxvix  Trxkch,  B.D.,  ice  Sixth 
Edition.    London,  1855. 

Whkn  WIU  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson 
fought  in  loving  rivalry  the  battle  of  the 
Classic  and  Romantic  Schools,  the  worid^ 
looking  on  deliffhted,  siud,  '^  It  is  the  age  of 
the  Drama."  Wlien  Swifk  hurled  undeait 
satires  at  those  who  refused  him  fat  benefi- 
ces ;  and  Voltaire  taught  that  Holy  Writ 
was  a  meet  study  for  J  udssus  Apella,  they 
said,  *'  It  is  the  age  of  HuiMur."  When 
stalwart  grey  -  whiskered  men  sauntered 
along  ^'untrodden  ways,*'  by  the  Cumber- 
land Lakes,  and  wrote  such  balderda^  i» 
this:— 

^  8he  lived  wikivovan,  and  few  could  kninw 

When  Lpcsv  ceseed  to  be ; 

But  she  is  in  W  grave,  and  ajk. 

The  difference  to  me," — 

the  astonished  world  muttered,  *'  It  is  the 
age  of  Poesy." 

And  BOW,  when  we  have  no  drama  but 
the  French-««o  Poey-y  but  a  Laureate's — 
no  Humour  but  the  shalling  wit  of  I^ptian 
HaU,*-Wh«t  U  the  w«Mid  to  aay  I 
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U»  JSUmterfA  finr  bckig  quMrt«dy,  wa% 
tbttli  ^me  wM  wsMtod]  to-  allow  a  flnfioient 
munber  of  books  lobe  frablubed  from  libkk 
to  ehooaof  but  to«di^  we  mw  two  whole 
pi^ei  of  the  Timet  filled  with  Mhr^rtise^ 
meite  of  furtibfiOraiM  Tolnmes*  le  it  Bot 
the  age  of  booksl  Let  Boatledfe  Mid  Mo- 
die  answer. 

h  is  thai  oM  storf  of  8iip^7  and  demand. 
The  Bvahmaii  eaat^  eciata  no  more  in  Eeg* 
lattd^  Walpole'a  yalet  miflht  have  his  own 
copy -of  fil  Simob  now.  We  have  educated 
all  chsses  Biore  or  leis^  and  the  popi^tkm 
haa  doubled  itBel£  Cheap  litsfatwe,  however 
it  be  dsf  loaedi  is  a  Beeeaeity  of  the  times, 
like  oheap  floor,  and  to  fill  ike  hnngrf  minda 
of  inaMeS)  nrast  write  aod  many  publish. 
Nor  is  this  an  aeeMent  ef  the  Anglo-Saxon 
g«Hhn.  Fraaoe^  too,  haa:ite  railway  libra- 
riea^-^its'^ooflaiid  noveHsts,  and  nalllioii 
vaodevilHata ;  in  Gsnpany,  eaeh  youth  eOi* 
teriflf  the  battle  of  Itfe  trenobea  himself  be- 
Uad  a  neat  oetavo,  of  mush  kamiag  and 
more  theory.  Aid  wharef«r  there  is  not  a 
Obtefo^ws.  JbaptinpnslMf,  and  a  few  advento- 
rotts  Sosii  may  be  ftMnd,  the  majority  of 
those  who  write  publish  also. 

ft  is  the  aget  of  books.  Bat  b  it  Uie  Aiu 
ffUitte  age  1  Sir  Archibald  Alison  ooosi- 
ders  the  period  '^immedMely  sneoeeding 
the  faU  of  Napfldeon^"  as  the  Aagustaa  (or 
as  he  eidla  it,  the  uluytfettas^)  age,  in  Franoe 
and  Eagkmd,  and  extends  it  to  the  present 
day.  Now,  strictly  speaking;  a  literary  age 
eoda  when  the  snrs  wideh  ■  brightened  it 
have  set.  No  one  will  oaU  tkis  the  age  of 
Seett  a&d  the  Lake  Poete.  The  reign  of 
Tennyson  iis  net  the  re^;a  of  Byron ;  and 
foHgr  yeses  hsps'saftoed  to  supfAaot  the 
nunrbid  tentimentalism  of  the  one,  with  the 
heetthisr  phik^hy:of  the  other. 

Tlfat  the  Aitgaatan  age  ^d  not  pneeede 
Uue  qeotury  is  eaeily  shown.  Neither  one 
nor  two  swattowe.uake  m  opting  ;  nod,  in 
jdstioe  to  the  phoieetiotu  o#  the  last  three 
oeotuiteA,  we  eaaaot^  yield  th^  palm  even  to 
the  brigiit  daye  of  the  two  gseot  daamatiits. 
Still  ^ado  Queen  Annexe  deserveit,  when 


*  Thia  is  either  s  ouBprint  or  an  intended  amoud- 
mont  on  the  receired  form.  If  the  latter,  it  cannot 
be  supported,  Johnson  and  WchardSon  have-neither 
Auffuitan  nor  AvffuttH^  Webeier  aid  OgUvIe  have 
tk0i)iBMrefld9b  dkmtm  m  dtiriiethm,  SehMlcE  and 
FerceUiiii  gf ?«  Aug^u^i^iMf  iugunUantia,  |Ad  Augw* 
Uiius'  but  the  first  Is  found  in  Tooitua.  with  the 
meaning,  *' ad  Augusium  perHneha  ;^*  the  second  and 
third  onl/  to  Snetonius.  The  town  of  Berytns,  too, 
ytm  eaUad  Cctoia  Augngama,  net  Augos^vuk  We 
beUsre  tbst  ^4i4^s4mi«  QMA  OB^  bt  uMd  in  speakincp 
of  the  order,  of  Aionka^  and  that  the  eminent  histo- 
rian has  boon  misled  by  no  better  an  autbority  than 
Ahuworth's  liatm  Dictioimiy. 


we  ML  ttiat  Prior  aad  €h^aM[dead  aoiong 
us ;  while  Swifl,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope 
are  fast  fi>Uowing  in  their  wahe. 

There  renuun  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  the  first  of  the  present 
Now,  an  Aiigustan  age  is  the  cUnua  after 
whioh  literature  dedinea,  and  that,  too,  ra- 
pidly. We  can  marie  this  epoch  clearly  in 
the  eases  of  Greece,  Rome^  Italy,  and  Spain. 
But  not  so  with  die  tetrarchy  of  modern 
Europe*  We  feel  that  we  are  all  progress-, 
log,  and,  if  we  have  tatisfied  a  single  want 
in  Uterature,  it  i&  that  the  countries  of  Ba- 
cine  and  Shakapere  hare  passed  that  early 
epoch  in  which  the  drama  is  brought  to  per* 
fectioB«  But  Gcoeoe  atiU  wanted  Thuoydl- 
des,  Plato,  Deottosthenea,  whea  iBsohylus 
flourished,  and  we  cannot  deny  to  our  child- 
ren all  bof  e  of  exeelliog  in  so  many  other 
branches. 

Periupsno  better  proof  eould  be  offered  of 
this,  than  that  no  hitt^  of  English  literature 
has  yet  been' written.  The  time  is  not  eome 
for  it.  But  another  work,  with  which  we 
cannot  so  easily  dispense,  is  on  Essay  on 
Style.  F(Hr  this  we  must  look  to  some  cri- 
tic of  this  age  of  critics.  Doubtless  it  is  felt 
that  befere  justice  can  be  done  to  this  sub 
jeet,  we  must  be  able  to  handle  our  language 
discreetly,  and  we  know  how  little  we  know 
of  our  own  tongue  as  yet  The  very  fact  that 
the  two  admin^le  little  works,  which  head 
tliis  article,  have  first  appeared  since  1850, 
is  a  proof  of  the  iffuoranoe  which  English- 
men beein  to  feel  of  their  own  language. 

Philology  is  yet  in  its  cradle.  Grimta^ 
Bopp,  Baak,  Pictet,  Latham,  and  now  Dean 
Trench,  have  done,  or  are  domg,  their  best 
to  Iresn  the  baby  science  ;*  but,  with  all  its 
value  in  connection  with  Ethnology^  Arckm* 
ology,  and  History,  end  in  spite  of  the  new 
liglSis  it  sheds  upon  the  mind  of  man,  it  is 
still  ceefined  to  tiM'.stodettt;nor  will  it  be 
throwm  open  to  the  general  reader,  until/Us 
results  are  sufficiently  ascertained  to  tarm 

*  Among  the  little  helps  contributed  to  the  stndjr 
of  English,  is  a  list  of  the  Creek  roots,  which  have 
found  their  woy  Into  our  language,  by  Mr.  W.  Hal). 
This  valuable  Httte  book  has  reached  a  third  edition, 
and  ii  in  constant  use  at  King's  College,  Lcmdoa 
It  ooDtahis  alphabetical  lists  of  areek  roots,  ranged 
according  to  their  parts  of  speech,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  the  English  words  derived  lh>m  each. 
To  this  Mr.  Hall  has  added  notes  which  do  Wm 
great  oredit  for  labour  and  researoh.  and  are  fnU  of 
mteNstina^  aad  often  sorpsisinff  inibnaation.  If  ths 
boojl^  has  a  l^ult,  it  is  that  of  all  philologists,  who 
compare  a  mixed  language  with  a  single  one.  In 
his  zeal  fbr  his  hobby,  we  cannot  but  think  Mr. 
Hall  has  sometimes  orerstepped  the  bounds  of  pee-- 
babUi^^-«.  gn  lambfltm  dtMvdf.  Xom^iaalfaaD- 
Oothio  word  found  la  Uli^kiias,  and,  if  there  be  aaj. 
connection  between  the  two,  it  could  only  bo  through 
tho  Sanskrit  uma,  which,  however,  is  probably  our 
fam*-4h6  Greek  4lav^. 
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Language  is  the  eteatcheoQ  of  t»4aj.  We 
mAj  iode^  hsTO  la  aristocraoj  of  wealth 
stfperteding  the  old  om  thftt  these  levdlii^ 
ttmea  hftve  Iranted  down,  but  we  have  learnt 
with  rude  teachiog  the  real  worth  of  monsf 
without  morality,  and  are  mot  afraid  that  we 
are  degeneratiog  so  iea  jei.  We  oertaia^ 
)j  have  a  Republic  of  Literature,  «nd  aa' 
aristocrooor  whoee  lettM^atMit  etre  Letters 
indeed.  But  in  soeh  a  repubHo,  k  mt^  be 
aslced)  how  is  the  ariitooracj  created  t  Pub- 
lie  opinion  dub's  tfaem,  and  is  guided  in  its 
ehoiee  by  th^  Seyk.  For  as  aots  are  tte 
test  of  mofal,  words  are  that  of  mental  oha- 
racter, — the  test,  first  of  ffeBios,.next  of  edu- 
cation :  tad,  in  the  world's  annals,  It  will 
be  laid  of  this  age,  that  in  it  language  be* 
gan  to  be  the  lawgiver  of  caste. 

We  are  oonyi&eed  that  this  skme  ^  Style,'' 
of  which  thousands  of  readers  and  not  a  few 
writers  think  so  little,  is  of  the  greatest  jm- 
portanee  in  the  present  day.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  next  to  the  matter  of  a  boolc,  the 
gravest  conslderadoti  is  the  manner  of  treat* 
iDg  it  It  is  this  which,  with  the  masses,  no 
lees  than  with  men  of  education  and  taste, 
really,  though  without  their  knowing  it,  de> 
cides  the  merits  of  the  book,  aid  certifies  its 
popularity ;  and  it  is  simply  on  aooountof  this 
that  many  a  praiseworthy  thinker  becomes 
ihe  nightmare  of  his  publisher,  and  many  a 
trashy  scribbler,  with  nothing  but  hia  style 
to  recommend  him,  addeves  a  fleeting  repu- 
talica.  If,  then,  we  ofiEer  a  hw  of  the  ideas 
on  this  subject  which  have  fiitted  through  our 
miod  from  time  to  time,  it  is  because  we 
feel  that  its  Importance  will  cover  ami^ti- 
tude  of  their  de^encies^ 

What  is  style  1  Every  idea  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  two  or  three  manners.  We  may 
select  partioulftc' words,  aad  arrange  them  in 
each  of  the  admissible  orders,  stUl  express* 
iag  the  eame  thov^^  Style  is  the  manner 
in  which  we  do  this,  and  in  this  its  largest 
sense,  may  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  writ- 
ing. But  it  is  evident  that  in  some  of  these 
the  manner  to  be  used  is  under  certain  rules, 
as,  for  iostance,  in  metrical  composition  of 
every  kind ;  and  we  may  therefbre  take  a 
narrower  view  of  style  as  applying  only  to 
prose ;  and  that  not  to  all  olassas  of  prose. 
For  in  some  the  matter  is  so  important, 
that  the  author  caanot  attend  to  the  man* 
ner.  Strict  accuracy  of  minor  details,  for 
instance,  is  an  excuse  for  awkwardness  of 
expression ;  and  there  are  works  of  science 
and  even  philosophy,  (at  least  if  it  be  purely 
speculative,  and  demand  a  clear  string  of 
syllogisms  throughout,)  in  which  it  would 
be  no  more  fair  to  expect  the  graces  of  style 


m  ayaitow,aaitidh«ryvar  a  oata- 
logue.  Afaitt,  in  theological  wotkm  we  ca»* 
not  eoaaplain  if  the  rtiaaaer  be  sometwhat 
dabaned,  ainoe  the  matter  Ib  so  lofty.  T^ 
maawho  carries  lus  head  in  Heaven  suy 
not  be  called  down  to  the  worldly  consider- 
atton  whether  a fiaxon  or  aLathi  derivative 
should  be  aaed  as  aa  ^ithet  of  what  he  aees 
there. 

Agaia,  style  is  Hmlted  to  the  pvose  tfait 
is  written,  h  may  b»  doidited  if  orMtovy 
be  prose  at  ail,  any  more  than  eoaversatloo 
or  dialectic  argument.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  tint  we  cannot  gaide  the  orator  hf  the 
rales  which  apply. to  tha  calm  thiti^Der  at  hia 
desk ;  nor  can  we  expeot  the  same  aeataess 
in  speech  whkh  is  indtspeasaUeIn  writing* 
Indeed,  it  seams  to  be  acknowledged  that 
the  host  speeches  and  seraaona  are  theoe 
which  read  worsts  and  Am  srinol-boy  won*, 
dars  why  DemaaltheaeB  and  Geera  should 
have  acquired  a  dlstiai^ti ve  reputation  among- 
the  faU-moathed  oratora,  bora  of  tha  geains 
of  Ttm^dides  and  Livy.  On  tha  other 
hand,  not  even  the  mdet  devoted  among  a 
high'ohorch  oongr^gatiea  oan  auunlatn,  tSai 
the  extempore  does  not  faar  surpass  the  wiit« 
ten  sermon  in  the  polpit.  Yet  theprlsets' 
of  St.  Baraabaa  may  poblish  and  sell  |  Mr. 
Spui^geon  can  sceroely  hope^to  be  read*  as- 
well  as  heard.  Andifthirbbtrae,weniay 
say  that,  although agodd  style istuch as noo 
only  to  bear  reccing  lUond,  but  even  to  pro* 
fit  by  it,  it  will  be  spoiled,  and  soseai  ridi* 
culous  if  rasi/al 

Style,  then>  is  the  rhythm  of  pMise,  and 
it  is  confined  to  that  kind  <tf  writilDg  m  wkrek 
the  matter  is  not  too  great  to  laake  the 
author  foi^getful  of  the  manncn;  in  ahort^  to 
history,  tli^  essay,  descriptive  writkig  geiie«> ' 
I'ally,  and  fiction.    Now^  rhythm  ia  *^  asea- 
sured  movement,"  and  in  poet#y  is  'guided 
by  definite  rules.    But  as  the  good  poet 
usee  hia  ear  and  taste  rather  thni  aay  eet* 
caaoas,  so  in  prose,  if  there  be  any  laws  of - 
taste,  it  is  they  which  mast  direct  uein  the 
criticism  of  stylsL    It  is  these  law%  vague- 
as  they  are,  which  we  propose  to  examiaa 
with  reference  to  oar  moderniiHemtare. 

Bacon  says,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  ftw  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested;'* which  mesiis,  from  one  point  of 
view,  that  the  manaer  may  differ  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mattery  that  yotf  must  aliowt^ 
times  the  licence,  and  thirty  limes  the  length 
of  tether  to  the  railway  novelist,  who  knows 
that  his  pages  will  light  chibouks  aad  moer- 
schauQ^  when  once  read  throagh,  than  yau 
concede  to  Mr.  Uaoaulajr  and  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  who  naturalb^  expect  their  ponderous 
tomes  to  be  bound  lo  rich-scented  Russian, 


fool. 
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«»d  set  ifttketoMa^of  koocter  kilte  liteitoy 
l)eolMMne. 

Not  tfaal  tfaaM  Cbov  •(^ks.amMt^fben 
mingled  in  the  sttie  troiriL  Macsulaj,  im 
apite  of  itti  Itb  geiiusy  «nd  thftfe  ooor^e  of 
silf^uoiriaoB  towUch  h#.in3  deTotedliis 
JMe,  lMi%  tit>  our  mind,  viBimr  riaeiv^if  it  be 
m  ris&^fi^om  the  essaykfc  to  tb»  luetofiaa. 
£ftdi  obaptor  of  hk  reads  Hk6  an  «isa.y  on 
pditioal  scieneey  iHuto  the  iaOU  ap^esr 
calfaer  4i<>  be  UlustMtidns  of  tfae  arguea^ta, 
than  the  KfleclkNia  to  dse  natwally  Aom 
the  &et&  That  doar  Ml  HerodotMi,  too, 
watt  kndir  ha  \^aa  wiiHi^  al)aok  of  ti«¥«l- 
lars'  fiotkm,  when  he  digaiied  hi9  nine  books 
vnA  die  naoae  of  Hi^Drr.  On  th»  other 
aideive  imvia  often,  ttr  olu^  bhteraeBs^  had  to 
wade  tbrougii  a  diaoarstTB  tk&fe\^^  Perrer- 
sioa^^ia  aveoeMt  laslan^»*«-aild<  the  tioreliats 
of  the  last  tAnttiryi  saened  to  think  that  to 
inaeity'wheiJivappoBaibi^gneaBayopiaoraLB 
or  rdigtoi^  wat  nia  ade  aim  of  ^ir  wriy^ng 
at  all.  That  they  were  grosaly  mistaken, 
and  tbatsudkis  not  tha  war  to  makenoneli 
iQatraotiva--Mf  it  be  proi^d  tha*  thev  onf^t 
to  be  ao«^i8  shown  bj  the  akin  with  which 
ew^y  child  will  leam  to  ayoid  tha  fafled&ona 
i»  RobinscHi  Cmaoa,  to  say  ikothinj^  of  the 
distaste  ibr  ao-caUed  r^igioas  noreis^  demon* 
strated  by  kfaa  jAd^anAf. 

This  mixtoira  of  atjlea  is  not  prop^ 
tfaon^  itisoaiwely  seqakes  eeaanve^  for  it  is 
so  obvious  that  "  there  is  a  time  to  laia^ 
and  a  time  to  w^ep,''  that  anomaliaa  of  this 
kind  bring  their,  own  reward,  and  soon  deter 
readers  from  going  on. 

Tlieae^  faowever,  are-  fhe  d^RHrentiaB  of 
style,  and  we  hnva  more  to  say  under  eadi 
haady  but  we  cannot  do  so,  ntttii  we  ha^ne 
plaiidy  pomted  ont  the  two  genera,  irinch 
eotiaiat  of  filrmed  style,  and  style  not  formed. 
These,  again,  are  si:A»divided.  Uader  the 
head  of  style  formed,  we  hare  that  hnMd 
aA»r  a  modd?  and  tiut  baiit  on  an  origkul 
phm.  Undi^t^otharheadweheivvlhepwfe- 
ly  origimtl  «nd  the  imiti|tiTa.  Agaftn^  styles 
nw  be  formed  on  a  ,good  or  bac}  models 
and,  to  be  bvie^  the  IbHowhig  taUe  faeat 
^qakhia  the  dhisidis : 
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Is  it  lawful  to.  fepm  ^  Style  Sit  all  t—Ysai 
Ja.  ii  n^aoMsafj  h^Y^    B^  fef  whom  is  ^ 


lil9dui)^-fer  wImhbii  numsavy  1-^or  the 
man  who  is  deficient  in  ear  and  taste.  To 
fbifm  4  style  is  an  acknowledgment  of  in- 
iedority.  Bat  If  a  man  feels  timt  inferiority, 
it  is  ri^t  and  prefer,  that  he  should  do  sa 
The  fitat  ftidta  of  style  are  sms  against  tast^, 
as  prolixity,  repetition,  long  periods,  aliitar- 
ations^  plsyiag  on  words,  «ad  otheia  ^ut 
there  are  &ults  which  depend  entirely  on 
the  writer's  fciad  of  rnJBd*  And  these  he  is 
not  likely  to  see-^no,  net;  if  a  '^Ibrtyf  arson 
power"  b^lowed  them  for  ever  into  his  esirs. 
9uch  4ffe  afiootation,  coaKseaess,  sneering, 
adalaUoB,  egotism,  bombast,  and  theuae  o£ 
trite  phrases.  Style  Is  a  testof  genius.  Men 
deny  this,  and  say  it  is  a  test  only  of  cir- 
cumatanoes.  The  German  is  homely,  tb^ 
Freiichmaii  aoeial,  the  £nglishnum  respect- 
able. For  Germany  is  a  land  of  cottages 
and  wife-cooks,  and  Fmace  is  a  street  of 
QB&B.  And  as  &r  as  fiction  m  conoemed, 
this  is  true,  for  the  romance  la  a  picture  of 
what  we  see  around  as.  But  were  Goethe 
and  Jean  Paul  homely  V-^lo  all  the  theo^ 
riata  of  the  fttherland  smaok  of  the  cot- 
tage?— qr  are  all  French  wiitem  forward, 
y«ia,  in^pertjftent,  as  Emile  de  Girardin,  or 
meretricious,  as  Paul  de  Kock  ?  Are  Gui^ot 
and  Stsm^ndi  of  this  mould  1  The  seeret 
Ilea  wHh  the  genius,  not  the  habitsr*--not 
ey^n  the  charaeter*  The  vainest  men — 
Sifhardson,  for  instMice-i-have  be«i  modest 
in  their  worka ;  tibe  most  humble  have  been 
bold  in  the  closet^  in  presence  of  notUng 
but  their  inkatand. 

These  is  a^urious  proof  that  style  is  the 
ofiiipring  of  genius;  lamartiae  wrote  thvee 
volumes  of  me  ''  History,  of  the  £eatoratioa 
of  Monarchy  m  France"  in  our  language. 
He  has  shown  himself  its  pei/ect  master. 
Bi|t  though  he  haa  conquered  the  English 
idiom,  he  nas  not  renounced  his  own  French 
style,  nor  could  he.  Hie  fourth  volwn^ 
wasf  translated  from  his  Fi^ench,  and  yet 
t&ere  is  a  vast  gulf  betwoen  the  English  of 
M.  de  Lamartiae  and  that  of  the  traaslatcr. 
Tbageniua  of  this  latter  was  English^  and 
aooo^ng\y  the  alyle  is  English,  for  it  is  a 
good  tf  analation.  The  genius  of  the  author 
was  IVenohy  and  hia  l^glish  is  in  French 
atyle.  The  short  #iAcaristic  santences,  l^ 
m^usiit  absence  of  tae  c<^nlative|  the  avoid- 
aaiQe  of  depeod^it  pb^asesi  thia  terse  deei- 
sioi^,  and  the  disdain  of  polite  and  modifying 
adv^rbs^  hwe  give  to  our  tonfloa  a  breadth 
and  powcpr  which  no  Englishnum  over 
aohievea. 

Not  eyery  style  can  be  made  to  suit  every 
geoim^  If  the  young  Piso,  foxing  his  own 
wtakfiess,  prefer  Tacitus  to  Livy,  as  a  man 
c4f.  taste  shouM  do,  let  him  ask  himsnlf,  if  he 
ha4  4)$9|dwBal^9i|  «|^  ^  that^if  Gibbimt 
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iind  toiirago  td  epitomfse  ad  temlj  as  Ae 
'Roman.  If  the  philosopher  prefer  Arts- 
totk's'to  Descartes*  style,  let  him  be  fiftft 
certain  that  he  has  talent  to  handle  the  ellip- 
sis as  neatly,  and  even  then  see  if  his  subject 
will  b^ar  the  obscurity  of  Ae  unsatisfactory 

It  is  certainly  better  to  take  a  model, 
both  good  and  suitable,  or  to  make  a  -well- 
known  style  one's  own,  as  Hume  and  Gib- 
bon did  witii  the  French,  than  to  imitate  the 
popular  jargon  of  the  newspaper,  as  Alison 
seems  to  have  been  contented  to  d&.  ft  is 
better  to  b^  a  bold,  even  tliough  imperfect, 
imitator  of  Claude,  as  Turner  once  was,  than 
to  accept  humbly  the  mannerisms  and  mild- 
ness of  the  Royal  Academy.  Not  that  Gib- 
bon and  Hume  Jbrin^  their  st^es.  They 
admired  the  terseness  of  the  French,  and 
saw  that  it  was  fer  better  adapted  to  the 
clear  narrative  of  History  than  the  prolixity 
of  the  English.  They  took  the  model,  but 
it  was  so  thoroughly  suited  to  their  own 
genius,  that  they  had  no  need  to  form  th^ir 
manner  after  it.  And  in  Gibbon,  moreover, 
it  was  a  matter  of  education,  and  may*  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  style  is  m  part  the  in- 
dex of  youthful  training. 

It  is  lawful,  then,  to  form  the  style  upon 
a  good  model ;  and  without  any  model,  it  is 
lawful  to  fbrm  it  by  the  correction  of  faults, 
but  never  by  the  forcing  of  beauties.  Yet 
the  copyists  even  from  a  first-rate  model 
risk  conteinpt.  Who  of  all  the  herd  of 
would-be  Thackerays  and  Dickenses  is 
known  to  fame!  Which  of  thd  ybrnig  men 
who  worship  and  imitate  Carlyle  has  spoken 
like  him  enough  to  reach  even  the  upper 
crust  of  insignificance  1  None,  if  he  be  not 
Emerson.  Or  take  the  trumpery  of  nautical 
novelists.  Because  Marryat  succeeded,  the 
thousand-and-one  who  tried  to  write  like 
hrm  have  not  done  so  too. 

Samuel  Johnson  is  a  wammg  to  those 
who  would  form  their  style  without  a  model. 
No  man  was  fitter  to  do  so  than  tlie  doctor, 
and  yet  even  Rasselas  is  unread — ^we  do  not 
say  unreadable — ^because  he  was  too  careful 
of  his  periods.  His  style  has  been  called 
laboured,  but  it  was  only  fdrmed.  His 
whole  life  was  passed  in  reducing  his  rules 
of  taste  to  practice.  He  brought  his  mind 
to  that  condiHon  that  he  wrote  and  spoke, 
as  he  pi^obably  also  thought,  only  with 
chosen  words  and  balanced  epithets.  It 
soon  ceased  to  be  a  labour  to  him,  but  it 
was  always  the  companion  of  his  pen.  He 
thought  the  Fre^K^  idiom,  **  It  is  not  done, 
hut  by  so  and  so,*^  an  elegant  ons,  and  you 
will  find  it  thr^  times  A  a  page.  He 
knew  that  ^'opaeity^'  was  ttie  Lmn  ab^ 
Mractfromi>fNi^d,Mjf(yuiid  H  to  MeWton, 


w4Mi4e  I0ofaitallty  eitooM  it,  itid  be  uwd 
it  where  we  should  have  used  '*  opameneasb'' 

Or^ailty  \k  tWofi^,  tra^  or  fids^s^  bom 
of. genius  or  foro^,  is  some  men,  as  m 
Mr.  Ourlyte,  tl»  two  are-mfaigled.  He  fass 
great  ffentus,  and  by  it  is  original,  but  lus 
originality  is  his  Eurydioe;  and'  when  he 
fhids  her  not  in  his  coudi,  when  he  fkgs  m 
little,  he  will  go^  to  Hell  itself  to  fetch  hsr 
back.  Do  you  wish  ts  see  him  joikmieyhig 
thitiiert  Read  his  littk  pre&oe  to  Emer- 
son^e  Ess^rs.  ^^  in  a  word,  ^dxie  so  maily 
Benthamisms,  Sooiatisiiis,  Fourrierlsmb;, 
professing  to  have  no  so«I,  go  Mtaggmng 
and  hwin^s  like  monstrous  mvoncalves,  the 
product  of  a  heany-Iaden  mooBstruck  age; 
and  hi  t^s  balefbl«'twelfdi  \msA  of  the 
night,*  eveB  fmhame  i^isiyiMM,  as  we  say. 
are  visible,  auddankigaof  tin  sheeted  dksad 
— shall  not  aoy  votoe  of  s  living  man  be 
welcome  to  «s,fQivMi  beosnise  it  is  alivBT 
May  we  not  take  this  poet,  this  genius  of  a 
New  Sdiool,  to  be  a  little  moooatruck  him. 
self  when  we  read  tlus,  or  is  not  this  ''fine 
pfarensy"  of  the  hensworshipper  laboured 
and  strained  atl  Mr.  Didiens  is  another 
geskrs  who  forees  origiaaiitjr,  and  we  wkM 
show  the  fellaey  of  the  system  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  hinu  Bnt  of  those  whi* 
force  originality,  without  iiavhig  genius,  it 
is  perhaps  needless  to  speaiu  Every  one 
must  despise  a  maoi  who  pretends,  to  what 
he  has  not. 

The  materialists  of  the  ags  ai^  those  wiio 
write  in  the  imitaitrre  style. .  Regardless  of 
the  manner,  they  fall  into  the^hiekest  slough 
of  mamiensm.  Tiiey  take  their  tone  Afom 
the  newspapers,' and  the  newspi^rs  pick  it 
£rami  what  has  gone  befero.  it  is  literally 
phrasecMTnphy.  it  may  be  eoeeusaUe  ia  tfaie 
press,  l^tewriter  of  ^^  articles"  has  no  time 
td  care  fer  the  mannear,  no  spaoe  to  be  mgi- 
naL  Bi^Mdity  and  bsevity  oppress  him^  He 
has  Bomethuig  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in  4ihe 
most  eflbotive,  nol  the  most  tasttfol  nuannsr. 
He  is  oottlent  to  rispioduee  the  tirite. phrases 
of  the  penny-a4tiier,  his  truiams,  lus  pro- 
Tsrbs,  saoh  as  '^Time,  the  greatest  of  all 
innovators."  This  kind  of  thing  has  satis- 
fied the  public;  he  would  be  foolish,  he 
thinks,  to  depart  firom  the  standard.  Add 
to  this,  that  newspaper  writers  are  more 
politieians  than  m^i  of  letters,  and  yon  will 
excuse  them  at  least.  But  when  we  find  a 
man  of  the  extensive  reading  and  excellent 
judgment  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  cloaking  so  lai^ 
a  theme  as  the  History  of  Europe  in  the 
commonplace  diction  of  a  !I%mei  leader,  we 
are  fMn  to  cry  "lohabodP 

Well,  then,  if  all  these  styles  have  so  much 
that  is  bid  In  them,  can  we  lay  down  a  rule 
for  good  ^  writing  t    Let  ettsry  man,  when 
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be  tlta  dowi^  6(»sidiBr  his  gMtiM  Widi  Teipeet 
to  bis  subject-matter.  If  you  are  not  imbued 
witb  the  spirit  of  history,  eschew  it*    If  you 
bare  qo  penetradon  for  character,  avoid  bio- 
graphy*   If  you  have  no  courage,  no  confi- 
dence, n.o  spark  of  satire  in  your  soul,  eschew 
Uie  critical,  and  measure  your  powers  for  the 
serious  essay.  Above  all,  if  you  want  some- 
what of  all  these,  and  passion  into  the  bargain, 
know  that  you  are  not  fit  to  write  a  ^ood 
novel.    Let  eadi  man  write  as  he  thinlbs, 
and  as  he  would  speak.    Let  not  the  pen 
and  the  ink-bottle  frighten  him  into  more 
solemnity  than  his  topic  demands.    He  is 
in  company  of  the  world,  but  really  he  will 
address  individuals  only.    The  world  is  not 
a  Brobdignagian,  it  is  a  compound  of  lillipu« 
tian  minds.    The  absolute  requirement's  of 
a  good  style  are  few— deamess,  easy  flow, 
sustained  interest^  good  taste ;  but  if  you 
have  none  of  these  in  you,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
form  your  style,  you  must  educate  your 
mind.    Hwn,  when  you  have  written  a  little, 
look  over  it  carefully,  or  better  still,  get  a 
friend  of  good  judgment  to  look  over  it  for 
you,  and  correct  what  is  poor  or  bad.     The 
next  time  you  will  avoid  these  errors  intui- 
tively. 

In  English  there  is  one  great  advantage  in 
writting  conversationally.  No  language  is 
richer  in  synonymes,  but  nothing  but  natural 
taste  can  direct  us  how  to  select.  The  man 
who  writes  as  he  thinks  will  choose  the  Saion 
dement  naturally,  in  preference  to  the  clas- 
sical^ wherever  it  is  feasible.  He  will  choose 
the  commonest  and  best-known  words,  and 
his  style  will  be  atronffer,  broader,  an4  strike 
more  luime.  It  b  only  wheivwe  attempt  to 
talk  fin$^  that  we  bring  in  the  classical  pre- 
ponderance. Not  that  we  would  proscribe 
it  altogether.  We  have  a  wardrobe  df  all 
kinds.  It  is  as  much  an  affectation  to  clothe 
ourselves  only  in  the  russet,  sombre,  and 
old-&8hioned  suit  of  the  Quaker,  as  to  deck 
our  poor  limbs  in  dl  the  purple  and  gold  of 
the  dictionary. 

But  the  style  must  differ  in  proportion  to 
the  subjeet,  and  when  this  requires  it,  there 
are  beauties  wbidi  must  be  brought  in.  Ve« 
nua  must  not  be  slovenly  and  unkemjpk 
These  adornments,  like  the  blembhes  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  are  some  derived  from 
genius,  some  from  education.  The  former 
must  not  be  steiven  afiier,  but  their  absenos 
in  a  writer  of  celebrity  is  justly  censured. 
Such  are  power^  warmth,  enthusiasm,  and 
lofty  flights.  Yet  the  excess  of  these  virtues 
oonatitutes  some  of  the  vices  mentioned. 
Hr.  G.  P.  B.  James  is  a  signal  instance  of 
loo  muoh  power,  (whether  natural  or  not, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  dedde,) — ^beooming 
bombastici  unnatural,  and  even  ridicukms; 


and  Mr.  Diekeas,  whose  forte  lies  in  charac- 
ter, not  in  description,  has  often  gone  to  the 
most  absurd  lengths  in  his  attempts  to  divest 
a  necessary  picturing  of  its  tedium.    A^un, 
all  these  beauties  must  be  used  sparingly,  and 
m  the  right  time  and  qusntity.    If  you  cry 
wolf  too  often,  your  nei^bours  become  deaf. 
Mr.  Maeaulav  might  profit  not  a  little  by 
allowing  his  lofty  style,  beautiful  as  it  is,  to 
subside  from  time  to  time  into  quiet  narm- 
tive,  and  take  a  lesson  from  Gibbon,  or,  (as 
he  is  an  essayist  and  not  a  historian,)  still 
better  firom  Emerson,  who,  with  all  his  ori- 
ginality, is  not  ashamed  at  Inmes  to  kick  away 
Uie  stilts  and  speak  like  a  common  man, 
when  the   subject    itself  is  commonplace. 
Other  beauties  to  which  one  must  be  bom 
are,  terseness,  in  whidi  the  French  &r  sur- 
pass us,  and  of  whidi  we  need  not  say,  the 
most    remarkable    instances   in  the  whole 
literature  of  the  world  are  Tacitus,  Voltaire, 
Gibbon,  Lamarttne,  and  Emerson,  though 
the  terseness  of  Voltaire  and  Emerson  is 
very  di&rent  horn  that  of  the  rest,  for  it  is 
not  the  terseness  of  narrative,  so  rare,  so 
admirable,  so  essential  to  the  eood  hbtorian ; 
antithesis,  well  handled  in  Gibbon,  and  rarely 
found  now-a-days ;  the  close  union  of  cause 
and  efiect,  which  is  another  beauty  in  the 
same  writer,  and  metaphor.    As  to  this  last, 
it  is  evident  that  it  best  befits  the  essay  and 
the  novel,  for  in  the  former  it  serves  in  place 
of  instances  which  become  tedious  if  multi- 
plied; and  in  the  latter  it  gives  a  sweet 
poesy  to  the  stvle,  that  enwn^  the  reader, 
and  lifts  him  cloudwards  with  the  romance 
of  the  story.    Indeed,  so  great  a  beauty  is 
this  same  metaphor,  that  it  is  admissible 
even  in  history,  and  the  entire  want  of  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hume,  is  like  the  absence  of 
water  in  a  large  garden,  where  you  have 
evwy  beauty,  but  no  refreshment  for  the 
eye.    The  young  England  school  is  full  of 
it ;  and  Garlyle  and  Emerson  have  as  much 
poetry  in  their  likenings  as  any  old  divhie  of 
Queen  Bess's  Court    Who  do  not  remem- 
ber how  sweetly  Bacon  speaks  of  trutii  in 
metaphor,  '*  This  same  truth  is  a  naked  and 
open  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the  masks 
and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the  world, 
hidf  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle-lights." 
But  he  who  uses  it  must  beware  that  it  be 
applicable  in  every  particular,  and  simple, 
fetched  from  home,  and  a  jpround  known  to 
all,  not  firom  abroad,  nor  from  the  realm, of 
science  or  learning,  which  savours  of  pedan- 
try.   To  notice  au  the  beantiea  that  genius 
may  bring  to  deck  the  simplicity  of  prose, 
but  which  must  be  used  with  the  utmost 
care,  would  be  far  beyond  our  limits.    If  we 
pdnt  to  Emerson,  Wilson,  and  Bdwer,  as 
quite  modem  writers^  who  may  be  called 
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the  Poelf  of  Pmii,  w«  yieU  t&eaa  no  exftrir |m>,  k  tfti^^od  iato  "wUkUl  m&Nf  tUk»  d«g8- 

vAgant  praise,  becaose  we  are  speaking  solely 

of  etyle,  and  wiU  not  assert  or  deny  tkil 

dwy  are  or  might   hare   been  Poets  of 

Poetry. 

But  there  are  two  qualities  peculiar  to  a 
rery  few  men,  wiich  are  so  nearly  vices, 
tlutt  it  is  hard  to  know  when  to  praise  and 
when  to  blame  tiiem.  These  are  humour 
and  satire.  Gibbon  has  sometimes  a  d^icate 
touch  of  the  latter  in  history,  and  Jeffi*^ 
has  made  a  brilliant  use  of  it  in  the  serious 
essay.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  believe  these  two 
should  be  confined  to  lighter  writing.  Of 
humour  it  may  be  said,  that  it  dimrs  in 
every  aga  The  manners  of  one  will  oiat 
tolerate  the  humour  of  another.  In  Geoffrey 
Chauoer,  in  Fieldbg,  and  even  in  Swift, 
whom  Jeffrey  calls  *^  the  greatest  and  most 
.ef&sient  Hbeller  that  ever  exerdsed  the 
trade,"  we  can  well  imagine  that  their  respect- 
ive ages  forgot  the  coarseness  or  indelicacy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wit ;  and  even  fifty 
years  make  difference  enough  to  set  all  eyes 
staring  if  Sydney  Smith  could  now  write 
in  the  £(Unbur^  as  he  did  about  '*Delphine" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century : — 


''  This  dismal  tra^»  which  has  nearly  dislocat- 
ed the  jaws  of  every  critic  amonff  us  with  gaping, 
has  so  alarmed  Booaparte,  that  ns  has  teized  the 
whole  impression,  sent  Madame  de  Stael  oat  of 
Pant,  and  for  aught  we  know,  sleeps  in  a  night- 
cap of  steel,  snd  dagger-proof  blankets.^ 

In  a  steadyjoiBg,  respectable,  tedious 
three-monlJily  Heview  of  1857,  the  world 
would  simple  call  this  impertinence.  But 
that  same  impertinence  is  a  delightful  relief, 
uad  in  light  literature  absolutely  a  virtue  if 
well  done.  This  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
French  novelists.  They  are  never  abashed 
by  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  they  will 
write,  when  tbey  choose  it,  as  if  they  were 
'*'  chaffing^'  a  firi^d  in  the  couUshs  of  the 
opera.  Take,  for  instance,  M.  De  Girar- 
din's  Prefiue  U>  '^  La  Canme  d$  Mom.  Bair 

BBC*:'— 

"Uj  avaitdans  ce  Boman"-^ 

*'  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  un  Boman." 

"  pans  cet  ouvrage" — 

"  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  un  ouvrage." 

"Dansoenrre''— 

**  C'est  eneore  moins  un  lirre.^ 

'^  Bans  ces  paga  snihH-il  y  avait  ua  ohapitre 
as9ee  pi^EUMt  i^itol6^-^*  Le  Oooseil  das  MiulEh 
tees.* 

**  On  a  dU  4  rauteur:  Prenezgarda  On  ^na 
des  applications ;  on  recounaitra  des  personnap 
ges;  ne  publiez  pas  le  chapitre. 

•*  Et  Tauteur  docile  a  retranc^fi  Ife  xShapitre.^ 

And  so  on.    All  thie  ie  harmless ;  but  m- 
peitineaee  may  be  hannfidf  tad,  wfen  it  is 


is  a  oonfession  of  wedmess^ — a 
weapon  to  sfa^ter  as  well  as  to  strikew  For 
die  man  who  wears  it,  thoiuth  he  attaeks  as 
he  lists,  is  feared  and  left  alone.  Now, 
wb^e  this  confession  is  no  disgrace, — ^where 
yoa  attack  a  class,  or  a  country,  or  any thhsg 
which  you  cannot  in  reason  match,  it  is  very 
meet  to  don  the  weapon  of  satire.  You  do 
not  go  out  against  Goliath,  depending  on 
your  fists  alone,  bat  choose  sleek  pebbles 
from  the  stream  to  dint  his  ugly  brow.  But 
when  the  contest  is  of  man  to  man,  it  is 
oowardice  to  use  the  missile ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  reviewer  should  not  take  not 
only  equal,  but  even  vantage  ground.  He 
is  tne  judge  of  the  author, — the  public  is  the 
jury.  They  will  give  the  Tsecdict,  but  he 
must  instruct  them.  It  is  beneath  him  to 
call  the  prisoner  names* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  things 
too  high  for  satire.  Voltaire  became  im- 
pertinent when  his  theme  was  Divinity.  It 
is  like  a  chUd  throwing  stones  at  an  obelisk. 
If  you  shoot  arrows  at  the  mid-day  sun,  they 
will  fall  upon  vour  own  head.  The  atheist 
is  expected  to  blaspheme  the  Bible,  but  even 
he  must  not  sneer  at  it,  if  he  esteems  good 
taste. 

The  beauties  winch  may  be  acquired  by 
care  and  sel^tuition,  are  few>er.  In  variatkoi 
of  words,  Johnson  and  Sydney  Smith  excelled. 
The  one  by  labour,  the  other  through  taste. 
Variety  of  tone  consists  in  a  kind  of  ertscen- 
do  and  d&eregeendo  movement,  firom  the  so- 
lemn to  the  smiling,  from  the  lofty  to  the 
common-place, — from  the  imaginative  to  the 
sensible ;  and  even  a  sudden  and  startling 
change  is  a  beauty,  when  introduced  in  the 
right  place.  Besides  this^  we  may  assun^ 
an  affectation  of  humility,  in  aigument  or 
satire, — ^a  pretended  confession  of  error,  and 
gentle  retreat,— only  to  end  in  a  quiet  sen- 
tence that  fells  the  opponent,  as  the  boxer 
withdraws  a  few  steps  ere  he  gives  the  deci- 
sive blow. 

When  Johnson  affirms  that  there  is  one 
fixed  national  style  in  every  nation  **  wfaidi 
never  becomes  obsolete,"  we  meet  him  with 
botli  theory  and  fkcts.  There  is  sndi  a  thing 
as  nattonal  genius,  and  such  another  tbuing  as 
national  education.  The  first  idters  witii 
the  dimate,  with  civilisation,  with  intercourse 
and  contact  with  other  nations.  The  second 
alters  with  time  and  jMrogoees.  The  Aryan 
race  were  not  the  oontemplati^e  philosophers 
which  we  now  know  Ihem  to  be,  when  they 
eame  f^esh  from  theb^hlaads  (^Thibet,  and 
settled  fbr  the  time  in  the  Punjab.  And 
there  is  no  less  difiference  between  the  na- 
tional genius  which  api»«oiated  Dei^ero* 
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nomy,  and  tte  drivelling  mysticism  of  the 
Talmudio  generation,  i^ain,  the  age  t? hich 
listened  to  Homer  could  not  have  tolerated 
the  Thebais  of  Antimachus,  in  spite  of 
Hadrian's  preference  for  the  latter. 

But  if  lustory  proves  that  the  genius,  no- 
less  than  the  clmracter,  of  a  people,  may  be 
one  under  one  drde  of  circumstances,  (for 
ciroumstances  afiect  the  genius  no  less  tnan 
physical  confbrmation,)  and  other  under 
otiiers,  then  national  style  must  differ  at  dif- 
ferent epochs.  That  education  is  influenced 
by  progress  and  civilisation,  and  that  in  turn 
it  influences  literature,  we  believe  will  not 
be  disputed. 

But  let  us  come  more  home.  If  one  style 
of  writing  could  ever  be  stereotyped,  it 
would  surely  be  so  after  the  introduction  of 
printing.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  old 
Chroniclers ;  the*  mere  fact  of  their  being 
read  now  only  by  the  studious  or  the  eccen- 
tric, is  sufficient  to  prove  that  those  of  them 
who  wrote  English  at  ail,  did  not  write  in 
the  national  English  style  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  let  us  take  the  Bible  as  our 
test,  and  admitting  the  immense  advantage 
that  this  Book  has  over  every  other  in  being 
so  completely  the  book  of  all  times  and 
classes,  and  that  it  has  gone  so  far  in  form- 
ing our  national  character,  that  it  is  almost 
an  ingrafl  in  each  man's  mind  and  heart, 
we  still  aflirm  that  its  style  is  not  that  of 
to-day.  The  nervous  diction  of  our  transla- 
tion is  not  wholly  and  only  accounted  for  by 
the  original,  nor  is  an  exact  portraying  of  it. 
It  was  in  a  measure  the  style  of  the  day 
when  the  translation  was  made,  and  the  co- 
temporary  writings  were  not  so  much  in- 
debted to  it  for  their  simplicity,  —  their 
flowers  of  metaphor, — their  bold  pointedness, 
and  absence  of  all  squeamish  reserve,  as  it 
was  indebted  to  them  for  its  good  old  Saxon 
idiom.  In  both  we  And  that  simple  emphasis, 
which  placed  the  most  striking  word  first  in 
the  whole  sentence,  with  its  verb  next  and 
the  subject  following.  In  both  we  find  that 
wise  and  tasteful  minding  of  the  classic  and 
Saxon  element,  whicm  never  tortures  our 
understanding,  nor  palls  upon  us  with  its 
affectation  of  purity.  But  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  age  as  much  as  to  the  original, 
is  shown  by  the  latter  translations  that  have 
sometimes  been  attempted.  Not  to  spesk 
of  the  Douay  version,  which  was  made  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  will  not  therefore  bear  the 
comparison,  we  will  only  ask  any  one  to 
attend  the  divinity  lectures  at  any  of  our 
English  Universities,  and  they  will  there  hear 
the  possibility  of  translating  the  Bible  mto 
modem  English,  which  no  more  resembles 
tbe  authentic  version  in  style,  than  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay 's  writing  is  like  Sir  Walter  Baleigfa's. 
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Dean  Trench  has  pointed  out  three  pass- 
ages hi  the  New  Testament,  where  single 
words  have  undergone  a  complete  change  of 
meaning,  and  this  merely  by  way  of  instance 
— for  both  Old  and  New  Testament  teem 
with  them.  The  first  is  the  word  "  nephews" 
used  by  St.  Paul.  "If  anv  widow  have 
children  or  nephews,''  4w5.  (l  Tim.  v.  4), 
where  nephews  is  a  literal  rendenng  of 
nepotes^  by  which  the  Vulgate  translates 
iicyova.  The  second  is  in,  "We  took 
up  our  carriages  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem" 
(Acts  xxi.  15),  where  "  carriages"  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  "  baggage."  The  third 
is,  however,  of  fiir  more  importance;  for 
ignorant  pretenders  have  made  use  of  it  to 
sever  High  and  Low  Church  still  farther  than 
they  now  are  severed.  The  word  "  religion" 
in  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this — to  visit  the  fi^therless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  meant,  as 
Dean  Trench  ably  shows,  nothing  more  than 
outward  service^  and  is  a  translation  of 
dfyqaKeia. 

But,  apart  from  this  question,  there  are 
few  chapters  in  modern  literature  more  in- 
teresting than  this  littleone  of  Dean  Trench's, 
on  the  "Changes  of  Meaning  in  Englbb 
Words ;"  though  of  course  it  treats  the  sub- 
ject very  briefly,  and  scarcely  investigates 
the  phases  of  national  genius  tliat  these 
changes  of  words  indicate. 

To  mark  the  stages  of  this  outward 
journey  of  mind  is  the  province  of  the 
historian  of  literature.  We  are  content  t(» 
speak  of  the  style  and  ffenius  of  to-day.  The 
classical  odour  of  the  last  century  appears 
like  a  restoration  of  prose,  after  the  flimsy 
liberties  which  marked  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
In  France,  at  the  same  period,  the  classical 
purity  had  revived  in  the  drama;  for  the 
pleasure-seeking  Frenchman  throws  all  his 
nationality  upon  the  stage — the  respectable 
"  Britisher"  develops  it  in  the  solemn  ethical 
essay.  Under  the  Empire  the  stiff*  classical 
softened  into  the  pagan  prettiness of  Watteau. 
It  is  to  Goethe  that  England  owes  the  return 
to  the  romantic  school ;  and  it  is  from  Eng- 
land  that  France  has  caught  the  contagion, 
though  not  until  after  the  B^storation.  Wars 
and  revolutions  at  the  beginning  of  tins  cen- 
tury, demanded  force  and  passion  in  every- 
thing, in  both  countries,  and  the  romantic 
soon  broke  out  in  Byron  and  Lamertine. 
The  essayists  w^ed  war  on  the  poets  in  Eng- 
land, while  in  France  the  drama  began  to 
throw  off  the  proprieties  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille,  and  deck  itself,  in  that  half-nude  attire, 
which  alone  seems  to  satisfy  the  vicious 
tastes  of  a  Parisian  public.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  peace  that  the  highly  ro- 
mantic subsided  into  the  natural  and  domestic 
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in  Ik^landf  and  tke  essayist  ceased  to  be  a 
critio,  and  Uiough  this  cry  for  the  ^*  natural" 
has  resounded  ^om  end  to  end  of  thb  coun- 
try, and  been  caught  up  in  Germany,  it  has 
only  just  begun  to  influence  FrancMO,  while  it 
will  be  many  years  yet  ere  the  simple  and 
domestic  there  supersedes  the  passionate 
and  higUy  coloured.  Thus  we  see  that  lit- 
erature in  England  began  by  being  natural, 
and  Chaucer  wrote  from  what  he  heard  and 
The  romantic  followed,  till  it  was 


saw. 


frost-bitten  by  the  Puritans.  Then  prose 
became  more  cultivated,  and  style  careful 
and  classical  This  stiff  regime  was  next 
broken  up,  and  the  romantic  revived,  only 
to  appear  ridiculous  a  little  later,  and  give 
way  to  the  natural.  That  this  cry  of  the 
superlativeness  of  nature  will  soon  exhaust 
itself,  and  that  cheap  literature  will  force  on 
a  reaction  in  &vour  of  classical  propriety 
and  purity,  we  have,  ourselves,  no  doubt. 

But  it  is  with  the  so-called  "natural" 
style  of  to-day  that  we  have  to  deal.  There 
are  three  circumstances  which  account  for 
the  peculiarities  of  our  present  national  style, 
— Practical  Philosophy,  Lady-writers,  and 
the  Newspapers. 

"Philosophy,"  says  Jeffrey  (Essay  i.  p. 
107,)  "  which  has  led  to  the  investigation  of 
causes,  has  robbed  the  world  of  much  of  its 
sublimity,  and  by  preventing  us  fh>m  be- 
lieving much,  and  from  wondering  at  any- 
thing, has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm, 
and  more  than  half  our  admiration."  This 
is  but  half  true,  and  mostly  for  the  vulgar. 
"Nil  admirari"  is  the  gentility  of  puny 
minds.  Philosophy  is  a  stream,  which  near 
this  huge  city — tne  world — washes  down  the 
refuse  of  its  sewers,  its  strong-smelling  be- 
lief, and  rotten  superstitions;  but  mount 
the  rivulet  a  little  higher,  a  little  beyond  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  it  pure  and  refresh- 
ing, fit  for  Naiades  to  sport  in.  To  wonder 
at  nothing  is  the  companion  of  being  roused 
at  nothing ;  and  when  the  late  war  brought 
the  first  blush  of  enthusiasm  into  the  fiices  of 
our  newspapers,  the  world  of  London  quaked, 
and  readers  were  quite  uncomfortable.  It 
is  true  that "  nil  admirari"  is  the  disgusting 
coxcombry  of  conceited  Englishmen,  and  this 
spirit  of  listlessness  has  found  its  way  into 
our  press,  and  thence  among  those  who  are 
weak  enough  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  press ; 
but,  thank  Heaven!  there  are  yet  a  few 
authors  who  can  and  will  write  warmly  and 
enthusiastically — ay,  and  even  admiringly 
on  many  things. 

The  ladies  have  had  a  very  different  effect 
on  our  literature.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe 
the  foundation,  or  rather  restoration,  of  the 
romantic  school  in  England ;  and  Mra  Rad- 
difie,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 


Smith,  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  Scott  to  march  in.  Madame  de  Stai^l, 
herself  amcmg  the  earliest  of  European 
female  yrriters  of  distinction,  had  already 
marked  the  influence  of  their  softer  &eUngs 
on  the  stiff  orthodoxy  of  the  Georges.  She 
says,*" ''  Une  sensibilite  reveuseet  profonde, 
est  une  des  plus  grandes  charmes  dequelques 
ouvrages  modernes;  et  oe  sont  les  femmes 
qui,  ne  connaissant  de  la  vie  que  la  faculte 
d'aimer,  ont  fait  passer  la  douceur  de  leurs 
impressions  dans  le  style  de  quelques 
ecrivains."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new 
element  not  only  poured  warmth  and  fresh^ 
ness  into  the  rigid  purity  of  last  century's 
style,  but  also  supplied  that  originality 
which  it  seems  to  have  lacked.  It  is  tha  ab* 
sence  of  erudition  in  womoi,  and  the  courage 
which  their  very  weakness  gives  them,  that 
support  this  originality.  .They  think  for 
themselves  fearl^y,  beoause  they  cannot 
clash  with  our  stronger  minds  upon  the  same 
ground.  They  have  no  fear  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  ignorapce  or  want  of  learning,  which 
has  often  deterred  the  greatest  geniuses  from 
putting  forth  the  full  powers  of  their  original 
diought.  It  was  the  severity  of  Queen 
Anne's  school  which  first  forcea  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  and  others  to  match 
their  minds  with  men's ;  and  the  ice  once 
brok^i  by  the  fair  correspondents,  it  was 
natural  that  their  daughters  and  granddaugb> 
ters  should  come  forward  and  assert  their 
position  in  print. 

But  half  a  century  has  completely  altered 
the  state  of  things  ;  and  when  we  find  our 
wives  and  sisters  bringing  their  prejudice 
and  their  strong  affections  into  works  which 
require  coolness  and  impartiality,  and  history 
sinking  to  the  level  of  fiction,  weare  naturally 
anxious  lest  the  masculine  nerve  pass  wholly 
from  our  letters.  Even  in  fiction  we  must 
needs  look  askance  at  the  maudlin  effeminacy 
that  is  stealing  in,  and  sigh  when  we  oomp 
pare  Fielding  or  Scott,  or  even  Bulwer,  with 
the  young-ladyisms  of  Miss  Yonge.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  wholly  sympa- 
thize with  the  unfeminine  strides  of  a  j^ur8• 
Shelley  or  a  Mrs.  Clive,  and  we  must  cour 
tent  ourselves  with  grumbling  at  cheap  and 
railway  literature,  which,  with  all  its  advai^ 
tages,  is  destroying  the  purity  alike  of  our 
style  and  our  tone  of  feeling. 

But  if  we  have  to  thank  the  fak  sex  for 
the  originality  of  the  age,  we  must  blame 
the  press  for  our  want  of  courage.  This  is 
no  place  to  discuss  whether  newspapers  in  a 
free  country  do  really  repesent  the  opinions 
of  the  masses.    It  mi^  be  doubted  whether 
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iha  ^  mammflmtB  any  opfadoB  of  didr  o^m, 
and  ^wiiethertiwf  benotfthfarytgoidedmore 
or  1«88  bj  tiM  small  dasB  of  mdepeadeiit 
edaoated  men.  But  it  is  certain  tMt,  put- 
ting pcikltioa  on  on^  ^de,  there  ie  s  large 
mmiDer  of  sooal  topiea,  wkloli  we  may  call 
'^  tiiinga  in  general,''  in  wfaidi  all  newspapers 
mainly  agreoi  and  cmvoefulng  wlilcli  their  de- 
amoD.  18  taken  to  be  that  of  the  people.  We 
rep'et  tins  digardiy  of  common  sense, 
wMeh  sabjeets  all  that  is  beautifhl  and 
dnrahpovis  to  die  judgment  of  the  usefhl  and 
£  9.  d.  We  belieye  tl»t  mxtdi-lauded  judge 
to  be  sometbnes  fery  **  common"  indeed, 
and  that  conscience  is  a  higher  and  a  less 
worl<]Qy  guide;  yet  who  dare  assett  it,  in 
IhiB  fhoe  (^  those  unknown  tyrants  who  issue 
their  daily  nlcases  from  a  dirty  printidg-cf 
iicel  Wiiat  aothor,  what  essayist,  but  must 
sobsoribe  to  the  articles  of  opinion  whioli 
tbey  authorize  %  We  are  convinced  that  this 
commmxity  of  opinion,  this  tadt  agreement 
with  the  apparent  majority,  this  electioneer- 
ing principle  of  deddon,  is  opposed  to  the 
attainment  of  truth ;  and  welook  forward  to 
a  reaction  agwnst  the  newspaper  monopoly 
of  opfanon  with  no  less  joy  ^an  wedo  to  one 
agi^wt  the  young-ladyism  of  our  literature. 
To  retixm,  however,  to  tile  <]ne8tion  of 
nadonal  s^le.  Its  periods  are  usually  mea* 
sured  by  ther  duration  of  popularity  of  tiiose 
authors  who  best  represent  them.  But  the 
moment  any  one  fiivourite  style  &lls  into 
the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  petty  imitators,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  support  it  ably,  some 
man  of  genius  k  sure  to  spring  up  with  a 
new  style  of  his  own,  or,  at  worst,  a  good 
revival,  and  thus  found  a  new  sdiooL  That 
the  natoal:  as  opposed  to  the  Bomant^  the 
Dutch  as  oppos^  to  the  Itidian,  the  homely 
and  chiaradieristic  as  opposed  to  the  highly- 
celoiired  a^  imaginative  is  now  popular,  is 
proved  \(f  the  pressure  that  tUs  populM'ity 
has  had  on  one  df  the  best  writers  of  the 
declining  8^e«  We  mean  Sir  Edward 
Lytton.  Take  Bienssl,  Zanoni,  Ernest  Mal- 
travers,  and  N^ht  and  Morning,  as  ^»eei- 
mencr  of  wliat  Germans  cidl  llie  owiAeUe,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sentimental,  though 
having  the  same  groundwork.  And  yet 
Triien  tills  man  of  genius  and  poetry  saw 
himself  bdng  ffraduMly  shelved  by  the  cabi* 
net-pictures  ^  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  he 
was  w«dc-^yr  flMli9^eall  itc^Mf^r — enough 
to  veer  round  and  produce  ^The  Caztons," 
and  *^My  NotsI.'*  Not  that  the  romantic 
sehoci  'is  yet  quite  gone  out.  The  rapid 
madiinery  of  Mr.  Jmnes,  with  impossible 
heroes  and  herofaies  in  dictionary  slips, 
roAdy  to  be  taken  out  wlnn  required,  gave 
i*  tha  irst  Uow,  by  redudng  tile  grand  his- 
totisal  plotares  of  Sooftt  and  Bulwer  to  the 


level  of  s!gn-board  aiid  scene-painting.  But 
the  sesthetic  has  still  its  devotees  among 
our  young  ladies,  and  will  drag  but  a  siddy 
existence  for  some  time  yet  among  our 
ma^adnes  and  our  railway  writers. 

fte  sdiool  which  we  call  "natural,"  be- 
cause it  prides  itself  on  being  so,  commenced 
as  £ur  back  as  Miss  Edseworth  and  MisS' 
Austm,  and  Sydney  Smim,  who  mirfit  have 
founded  a  sdiool  if  there  had  been  followers 
worthy  of  him  to  form  it,  may  be  taken  as 
its  representative  in  essav-writing.  But  it 
was  not  till  Mr.  Diekens  b^an  ti^t  it  came 
into  frill  favour.  Hie  influence  of  fiction  is 
v^y  great,  and  it  n  due  to  tiiis  style  of 
writing  to  state  that  it  has  increased  that 
inAuenoe,  by  removing  the  objections  made, 
(as  was  thought  in  tne  cause  ot  morality,) 
to  the  passionate  etdtement  of  romantic 
novels.  This  influence  on  the  pubHe  mind 
is  reflected  upon  general  literature;  so  that 
taking  novels  and  essays  as  the  extremes  of 
modem  style,  we  are  aUe  to  gahi  a  suffi- 
ciently  dear  idea  of  it,  to  compare  our  Eng- 
lish with  our  neighbours*  writing. 

One,  and  the  diief  of  t^se  national  charac- 
teristics does  not  seem  to  have  changed 
with  the  revolutions  of  national  taste.  The 
French  are  still  as  remarkable  for  their 
terseness,  and  the  English  for  tiidr  redun- 
dancy and  prolixity,  as  when  Madame  da 
Stadl  pointed  out  the  latter  as  our  worst 
firalt  Jeffirey  was  most  mifortunate  when 
he  met  this  criticism  by  dti^  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith  as  spedm^is  of  £iiglish  terse- 
ness; and  Massillon,  Bufbn,  and  D'Alem- 
bert  as  examples  of  Frendi  prolixity.  On 
the  one  hand,  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  were 
confessedly  French.  The  former  spent 
three  yeara  at  Bheims,  and  at  La  Fleche,  in 
Anjou,  when  only  twenty-three  yeara  old, 
and  before  he  produced  his  "Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,"  and  at  that  age,  when  his 
mind  could  have  scarbely  settied,  we  can 
imagine  tiie  efieot  of  Frendi  literature  and 
education  upon  it.  Smith,  when  at  Balliol 
College,  passed  much  of  Iris  time  in  trans- 
lating from  French,  and  used  to  recommend 
this  to  all  voun^  autiiora  desirous  of  im- 
provhig  th«(nr  style ;  besides,  we  know  that 
his  own  was  so  careflilty  formed,  thai  not 
long  before  his  deatii  he  told  Stewart  that 
he  wrote  with  just  as  much  difficulty  then 
as  when  he  first  began.  But  we  have  not  a 
finer  spedmen  of  terseness  in  the  English 
tongue  than  Bdward  Gibbon,  who  aoknow.- 
le^^od  in  one  of  his  letten  that  on  his  fint 
return  from  Lausanne,  he  had  almost  fin*, 
gotten  how  to  write  his  native  language  at 
alL  On  the  other  hand,  Massillon  was  too 
doanent  a  preadier  to  write  well;  while 
Bu^n  and  JD'Alembert  wera  men  of  sci- 
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enoes,  wliioh  demanded  isthw  preoisiMi  a&d 
neatnees  than  brillian<^  and  power. 

No;  this  terseness  is  the  oSspring  of  the 
French  ffenius.  We  see  it  even  in  the 
French  character.  Take  a  $(mMmt  from  the 
Institate,  greyheaded,  full  of  learning,  full 
of  vanity,  full  of  a  well-disguised  hatred  of 
his  brother  savani^  and  glorying  in  that  bit 
of  blue  or  yellow  ribbon  in  his  battonJiole, 
which  tells  that  even  for^gn  monarchs  haye 
appreciated  bis  talents ;  watch  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  ties  the  bows  of  those  sleek 
pumpt,  and  arranges  the  nSpUgS  of  those 
scientific  locks  of  iron-grey ;  watch  the  eager 
flashing  of  Ms  eyes,  and  Uie  self-contented 
curl  of  Us  little  mouth,  as  he  pours  bright 
conceits  into  tiie  ears  of  Madame  la  Duck- 
esse;  and  tell  me  if  he  is  a  whit  less  Fren<^ 
for  all  his  learning,  than  the  gay  youna  Pa- 
risiim,  neatly  gloyed  and  lKK>ted,  who  is 
driying  a  pair  of  whole-blood  horses  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  1  Are  not  both  fonder  of 
display  than  worth,  of  the  surfiw^e  than  of 
depth,  of  brilliancy  and  a  pleasins  effect 
than  of  accuracy  and  solidity  1  Bow  think 
and  speak  well,  as  all  Frenchmen  do ;  but 
it  is  inyentiyely,  not  reflectively,  and  hence 
their  terseness. 

It  is  the  activity  of  the  French  mind  t^t 
makes  them  dramatic.  It  is  by  our  reflec- 
tion that  WB  excel  in  the  essay.  They  are 
impatient  imd  n^pid ;  we  are  sober  and  solid. 
Their  mirth  is  light  and  even  childish ;  ours 
is  sarcastic,  humorous,  and  dignified  enough 
for  a  bench  of  big-wigs.  A  Frenchman 
talking  to  an  Englishman  reminds  us  always 
of  a  jester  to  his  monarch.  Again:  there  b 
in  the  Ekiglish  character  a  certain  self-con- 
soiouffliess.  We  are  prone  to  critidse  and 
satirise,  and  we  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the 
critic  and  the  satirist.  We  write  in  hand- 
cufls,  that  we  have  ourselves  put  on. 

The  greatest  difference  of  all  perhaps,  be- 
tween our  national  geniuses  is  our  love  of 
truth,  and  the  French  disr^ard  of  it,  whidi 
makes  us  practical — them  t£eoreticaL  It  is 
this  that  makes  us  redundant.  We  Engli^ 
must  not  be  mistaken,  and  we  doubt  ^we 
shall  be  believed;  hence  we  explain  all  our 
meaning  fully,  aiui  repeat  our  idea  in  a  hun- 
dred dOferent  forms,  that  others  may  be 
impressed  with  it.  We  are  slow  in  apjwe- 
hension,  and  write  as  if  our  readers  were 
even  more  so.  It  is  this  love  of  truth,  ad- 
mirable in  itself  which  makes  ev^i  our 
humour  heavy  and  serious,  and  our  satire 
cool,  careful,  and  bilious.  It  is  this  again 
which  makes  us  so  impatient  of  ellipsis,  that 
in  translating  Aristotle  or  Tacitus  we  must 
fill  up  the  slightest  lacunes  with  whole  sen- 
tences of  explanation.  This  it  is  which  makes 
US  dread  yuB  expression  of  passion,  and 


sfarML  firom  die  risk  of  eaihwiasm;  whieh 
has  made  us  the  most  uaivenMl,  if  not  &e 
most  aeouxate  of  critics,  and  tise  IcDgthiesti, 
if  not  the  most  iMrilliant  of  essayists.  It  is, 
perfai^s,  this  too  whidi  has  made  aU  our 
nistonans,  except  those  two-*-Hume  and 
Gibbon,  who  were  more  tlua  half  French  in 
8t}de — discourse  on  IusIcmt'  rather  than  nar- 
rate it. 

Lastly,  the  French  are  philosofdiieal,  we 
religious.  The  quick  invention  and  rapid 
perception  of  the  Frenchman  makes  him 
seise  on  a  theory  and  nee^  develop  it,  with 
every  possible  illustration,  lo^g  Irafore  he 
has  examined  HiB  first  causes,  or  tilted  ib 
truth.  He  is  epigrammatic,  while  we  are 
expansiye;  he  proverbial,  and  we  senten- 
tious; he  philosopluzes  on  the  chaaraeteris- 
tics  of  man,  we  moralize ;  he  refers  every- 
thing to  the  standard  of  right  reascm,  we  to 
religion.  The  Frenchman  never  pro9$§. 
Whether  in  history,  description,  biognq[>hy, 
or  fic^on,  he  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  draw 
what  inferences  or  make  what  reflection  he 
pleases.  He  hiinself  is  more  than  satisfied 
with  a  short  neat  mcoral,  which  is  ofi;en  trite, 
but  always  i^posite.  The  Englishman  on 
tiie  other  hand,  is  df^^pnatical.  You  must 
not  only  have  his  version  of  the  affiur,  but 
you  must  also  have  his  opinions  upon  it 
He  is  not  ccHitent  to  give  you  truth;  he 
must  guarantee,  illustrate,  and  count^nign 
it,  b^ore  he  allows  you  to  dismiss  it. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  differences,  and  as,  of  oourse, 
one  Englishman  can  always  beat  seven 
Frenchmen,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  readers  consider  it  quite  derogatory  to 
compare  the  two  at  alL  We  humbly  beg 
their  pardons,  and  will  pass  cm  to  a  con- 
sideration of  diose  numerous  British  advan- 
tages which  ought  to,  and  do,  make  us  thank- 
ful that  we  were  bom  within  the  realms — 
irrespectiye  of  income-tax— of  her  Most 
.Gracious  Mi^ty  Queen  VictiHia. 

To  bcttin,  tiien,  with  history  and  histo- 
rians. Inere  is  as  much  difiference  between 
history  and  tiie  philoso^y  of  history  as  be- 
tween geogn^hy  and  physici^  geogn^hy. 
The  one  is  a  practical  study  i  the  other  a 
speculative  science.  The  histctf^an  fulfils  a 
duty  to  society,  and  patiently  latours  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  philosopher  ia  naturally 
an  ^tist,  for  he  exalts  lus  own  theories. 
The  historian  is  ther^ore  none^he  w<»8e 
for  not  being  a  philosopher,  Mkofwk  people 
will  <ute  Hume,  Gibbon,  Hidkm,  Aacaulay, 
and  scmie  others  of  less  note  as  phnlosoph^- 
historians*  Hume  was  indeed  a  phiMo8<4>her, 
but  he  was  also,  and  separately,  an  l^atorian^ 
and  had  the  taste  not  to  mingie  thel  two  so 
as  to  spoil  either.    If  <7ibbon  wm  ^  e  phiki. 
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mpb&ty  H  ytm  mol^S  Jbii.  All  his  tMtos 
were  fer  faistory,  aiid  tbe  other  was  a  nere 
moooMOij.  The  rwt  are  ndth^  pure  his- 
toriam  nor  pare  philoaophers,  but  philoeo- 
pMoal  hiatorkoit.  On  ike  opposite  side,  we 
ean  array  all  Ae  best  histonans,  ancient  and 
modern — ^Thwqrdides,  Sallnst,  LiTy,  Taeitos, 
TiueTS,  Qmmt,  Lamtrtine,  Robertson,  and 
Thirlwall,  to  say  nothing  of  Niebuhr,  be- 
osuse  we  pnrposaly  leare  the  Germans  out 
of  the  questbn.  uesidee,  tbe  two  things 
are  quite  independent  of  one  anodier.  GKb- 
bon  was  a  soUier  &»  a  time,  and  tells  ns  it 
served  him  a  good  tain  in  writkig  his  His- 
tory. But  sk^uld  we  on  that  aoooimt  send 
off  sll  our  present  aad  future  historians  to 
bidia  or  the  Crimeal 

Again:  Ustorians  must  not  be  poets.  Im- 
agination, passion,  and  aff^tion  war  with 
oool  tmdL  If  Lamartine  and  Gh>ethe  are 
exceptions,  it  is  because  they  are  men  of 
tkorou^  judgment;  while  Mr.  Maoaulay 
must  l^  proved  to  be  a  poet,  before  he  can 
tnmble  our  theory. 

But  aboTB  all,  historiaim'must  not  be  es- 
Myists.  We  do  not  want  opinions  in  1ns- 
tory,  we  want  &cts,  and  those  &ctB  given 
in  a  manner  which  shall  best  aid  us  in  form^ 
ing  our  own  opinions.  We  do  not  deny 
that  many  or  most  historians  have  been  es- 
sayists, but  the  good  essayists  make  bad 
histonans^  njid  tnee  v$r9A.  Bendes,  many 
historians  have  weighed  eighteen  stone,  b 
it,  thereflnre,  an  advantage  to  all  historians 
to  be  in  condition  t  But  the  historian  may 
be  a  novelist,  withoat  his  imaffination,  and 
a  traveller  without  Ins  tales.  He  wants  the 
descriptive  power  and  perc^>tion  of  diarao* 
ter  possessed  by  the  one,  and  the  t^o- 
grsptiical  knowledge  of  tbe  o^er.  Besides 
these,  he  waats  a  cool  heart,  free  from  pre- 
judice and  impartii^ty,  ambitious  of  tm^ 
alone,— a  sound  ju^^^ent,  a  dear  narrative 
style,  m«ch  taste,  and  sufficient  ^ithudasm 
to  be  warm  when  requisite.  Yet  the  his- 
torian is  more  than  md  chronicler,  because 
he  is  the  critio  of  Ms  own  authorities,  and 
will  radier  give  you  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches^ than  reUte  how  he  carried  thnn 
out 

Terseness  and  variety  are  the  best  pdnts 
in  his  s^le,ifwejudge  from  that  of  tbe  most 
sneoessfhl  histotians  of  the  wortd.  Bat  it 
wonld  be  out  of  date  at  the  present  day  to 
say  much  about  the  styles  of  GKbbon  and 
Hume,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sakec^ccnapar' 
mg  the  present  bAo(A  with  them. 

^  DisereCion  of  speech  is  more  than  ele- 
qwenee,"  says  Bacon ;  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  Hume  and  Otbbon  had  countersiffned  the 
troth*  Tiw  style  of  Hune  is  vtikHj  histo- 
rical   He  passes  uaitttsmipledly  from  Act 


to  ftwt,  until  a  pause  is  wanted  for  relief, 
when  he  gives  us  a  paragraph  of  neat  and 
sufficient  reflection.  His  terseness  consists 
in  an  absence  of  absolute  or  qualifying  phra- 
ses, rather  than  in  the  curt  af>proi»riate  terms 
which  are  the  signet  of  wbbon^  He  is 
pure,  free  from  a&ctation  of  any  kind,  suffi- 
cient^ but  never  redundant,  and  plain  almost 
to  a  fault  He  is  devoid  of  au  metaphor, 
bloom,  or  simile,  as  if  he  had  been  guided  in 
history  only  by  Bacon's  rule.  But  most 
worth  notice  is  the  independence  of  each  se- 
veral s^tenoe,  which  can  almost  always  be 
understood  without  the  context  Tet  so 
well  is  the  narrative  kept  up,  tiiat  the  sepa- 
rate pearis  form  one  continuous  chain,  inter, 
rupted,  like  a  rosary,  only  by  the  larger 
beads  which  commence  a  fresh  paragraph. 
His  great  fimlt-— that  of  all  our  good  histo- 
rians  (who  were  mosUy  Scotchmen)-— is  cold- 
ness. 

Gibbon  is  not  only  terse  and  an tithetical,  but 
also  flowing.  Each  sent^ice  is  self-sufficienr. 
There  are  no  eonjuMHvt  sentences ;  nothing 
inserted  to  fill  up.  Yet  all  harmonizes,  is 
consistent,  and  consequent  Moreover,  he 
rises  at  times.  He  can  be  srand  and  power- 
fill  when  he  needs  it ;  but  he  has  no  tender- 
ness,— none  of  tiiat  touching  description 
whi(^  makes  Livy  so  readaUe, — ^litUe  of 
that  beauty  which  midkes  Lamartine  so  de^ 
lightfiil.  The  only  passion  he  indulges  fireely 
is  indignation. 

Taking  popularity  as  the  test  of  worths 
where  time  is  wanting  to  test  the  popularity 
itself— 'there  are  fow  modem  historians  who 
come  near  to  these  two  men.  It  may  be 
said  of  tiiem  all,  witiiout  exception,  that 
they  are  betteressayiststhan historians, as fiir, 
of  oourse,  as  style,  not  matter,  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hallam  Ims  the  honour  of  having 
commenced  the  S<^ool  of  Philosophical  His- 
tory. His  **  Middle  Ages"  and  "Constitu- 
tional History"  are  powerfiil,  profound,  and 
valuable  essays,  where  the  historical  fiicts 
are  introduced,  less  as  a  narrative,  thah  as 
illustrations  and  confirmations  of  his  philo- 
sophy. His  minute  detail  is  fiitiguing,  while 
his  warmth  and  imagination  are  out  of  place. 
His  language  is  more  Latin  than  Saxon, 
and  is  often  careless— «.^.,  **The  German 
empire  had  now  assumed  so  peculiar  a  cha- 
racter, and  the  nm$8  ofsMee  who  composed 
it  were,"  &c. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  a  brillant,  be> 
cause  a  philosophical  writer ;  but  he  is  gla- 
ringly guilty  of  the  English  vice  of  redun* 
dancy.  Perhaps,  in  liim,  we  should  rather 
call  it  '^  massing."  He  heaps  epithets  and 
synonymes  together,  and  piles  sentence  upon 
sent^ce^  in  a  manner  -which  would  make 
fatal  h«My,  if  he  were  ftoloaturaUy  graoefoL 
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Bat  hkperiocU  weary  at  Mngth^  and  we  sigh 
for  a  little  aimplioitj,  and  still  more  for  a 
little  Saxon  purity. 

Mitford  and  Grrote  are  terrible  instMices 
of  the  wiokednees  of  philosophioal  histc^j. 
Here  are  two  gentleman,  who  sit  down  with 
principlea— 4be  one  Tory,  the  other  Radical 
— firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  and  pour  them 
not  into  their  historiee  only,  but  even  into 
their  very  research.  The  art  of  concealing 
or  tftagnify  ing  the  importance  of  frets  is  here 
brought  to  p^eotion,  and  the  result  is  that 
you  have  two  histories  of  Greoe,  composed 
firom  th^  same  materials,  and  with  equal  di- 
ligence, which  diffw  as  much  as  any  two 
Whig  and  Tory  election  addresses  possibly 
could  do. 

But  while  we  are  inclined  by  party-spirit 
to  believe  all  Grote  says,  and  receive  cmly, 
cum  granOf  the  expositions  of  his  opponent, 
we  regret  that  our  candidate  has  so  out-Ghre- 
cianized  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  quite  unoom- 
fortable  to  be  with  him.  He  is  not  cont^it 
with  substituting  words  of  classic  extraoticm 
for  the  commonest  Saxon  terms,  and  with 
talking  of  autonomous  and  dreumstanHality  ; 
but  must  needs  adopt  the  Greek,  or,  we 
should  be  more  correct  in  saying,  the  Ger- 
man, mode  of  spelling  Greek  words.  To 
this  the  only  objection  would  be  that  of  puz- 
zling his  readers;  but  he  has  not  8to][^>ed 
here.  He  is  not  even  consistent  in  his  own 
policy,  and  next  to  JKceos  JKrioSy  Aiklepvus^ 
and  KalUsi6y  we  find  the  common  forms 
Oceanus  and  Gydops.  At  any  rate,  if  Or- 
ihroa  stands  on .  one  page,  he  should  not 
admit  Orthrus  on  another. 

Alison  says  not  amiss  of  Macaulay,  that 
''  he  is  more  a  brilliant  barrist^er  than  an 
upright  judge."  The  £»ct  is,  that  he  is  a 
most  succemiil  essayist,  and  his  fame  would 
probably  have  been  as  great,  and  certainly 
purer,  if  he  had  never  writt^  a  line  of  his- 
tory. All  this  is  owing  to  his  style.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  assumed  the 
proper  position  for  a  reviewer.  He  has 
taken  high,  commanding  ground,  and  when 
he  stoops  it  is  rather  for  downright  censure 
than  polite  satire.  He  is  grand,  noble,  and 
lofby.  He  has  all  the  beauties  that  poetry 
can  give  to  prose,  without  being  a'  real  poet 
in  his  poetry.  But  this  very  SofUness,  and 
these  beauties,  unfit  him  for  a  historian.  He 
rises  in  the  very  outset.  That  be  is  con- 
soiouB  of  doing  so,  is  evident  from  die  ^o- 
tism  with  which  he  ushers  in  his  work.  ^*  I 
purpose  to  write  the  History  of  England," 
he  begins,  and  the  three  suceeeding  sentences 
begin  with  Uie.  same  pompous  ^*  I/'  This  is 
all  very  well;  but  this  loftiness  soon  fa- 
tigues. It  is  too  brilliant,  too  strained  for 
oommon  narrative,  and  to  this  ha  neve? 


Iheps  is  no  reUa^  na  dkr^smnd^. 
While  history  is  didaotio  to  Gibbon,  Ma- 
caulay is  for  evtf  seeking  a  primary  caoaeliMr 
every  fiict.  The  one  argues  from  &ot8  to 
moral  principles,  the  other  from  given  prin- 
ciples to  facts.  For  the  rest,  his  style  is 
terse,  powerfiil,  elegant  and  pure.  But  Gib- 
bon exods  in  the  sentenoe,  Macaulay  only 
in  the  paragraph. 

We  come  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  of  the  nK>dwn  Ustoriana  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  was'content  to  ooipj  none  but 
Jove  himsdf,  and  assuming  the  form  of 
John  Bull,  has  triumphantly  carried  off  £u- 
ropa  herself  on  his  back.  The  theme  was 
large,  the  scheme  oourageous,  but  there  we 
regret  to  say  the  merit  oeaaes.  John  Bull, 
such  as  we  are  told  to  know  him  by  the 
newspiqpers,  is  no  historian ;  and  when  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  arrayed  himself  in  all  the 
commonplaceness  of  the  press,  all  the  trite 
second-hand  artides  of  Grrub  Street,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  appearing  before  the  public  in  a 
false  character.  Preferring  quantity  to  qua- 
lity. Sir-  ArohHudd  evidenUy  expects  in  his 
readers  as  long  a  mental  wind  as  he  has 
lumself.  Aft^  fourteen  thick  volumes,  all 
in  the  same  style,  he  gives  us  one  ezhansting 
sentence,  that  we  copy  out  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole.  ''  Distarusting  all  plans  of  social 
improvement  which  are  not  based  on  indivi- 
dual reformation,  reec^nising  no  hope  for 
man  but  in  the  subjugation  of  the  widied 
propensities  of  the  kumaa  heiurt,  acknow* 
ledging  the  necessity  of  Divine  assistance  in 
that  Herculean  task,— the  reflecting  observer 
will  not,  even  amidst  the  greatest  evils  aris* 
ing  from  general  impiety—^^espatr  of  the 
fortimes  of  the  species."  What  stram,  what 
effi>rt,  what  forcing,  wil^  five  pres^it-parti« 
dples,  the  absurdity  of  recognimnff  a  hope,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  contradiction  of  entertain- 
ing no  hope  for  man  save  under  imposdble 
circumstances,  and  yet  not  despairing  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  spedes  1 

Sir  Archibald  has  had  a  great  field  to 
work  upon,  and  has  not  manured  it  A 
hundred  opportunities  occnr,  where  other 
historians  have  been  sparkling  or  powerful, 
and  he  only  insipid  and  commonplace.  Bnt 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  however  Ktde  his 
style  may  be  suited  to  history,  it  is  by  no 
means  objectionable  in  the  essay.  It  is^  true 
that  his  criticism  ever  lacks  originality,  and 
that  he  is  content  to  dish  up  t^  trite  mot$ 
of  the  clubs  or  the  papers  wi^  respeetable 
diction,  but  it  is  something  that  that  dioti<»i 
is  7ei|>eotable ;  and  it  is  to  his  praise,  that 
having  adopted  Blair's  noti<m  (^  critidsm, 
however  earoneous  it  may  be,  he  has  given 
greater  vireight  to  ike  beautie*  than  to  the 
blemishes  of  his  avthors. 
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The  two  extremes  of  Freodi  historioal 
style  at  the  present  day,  are  Goizot  and  La- 
martine.  Guizot  is  somewhat  EngliA  in 
history,  LamartiBe  in  poetry  and  fiotdon. 
Thiers,  Freodi  to  the  core,  seems  to  stand 
between  the  two.  M.  Guizot  is  a  good  nar- 
rator, flowing,  easy,  and  clear,  but  calm  and 
cold.  He  has  no  powers  of  description,  no 
imagination,  and  little  beaaty.  He  is  a  pen- 
dant to  Hume,  for  his  style  is  English,  lack- 
ing the  point  and  terseness  of  )m  country, 
bat  his  thinking  is  Frendu  Tlners  is  fervent, 
enthusiastic,  eloquent;  with  grand, systema- 
tic Frencb  theory,  and  broad,  dedsive  French 
style. 

If  Macanlay  is  the  philosopher,  Lamartine 
is  the  poet  of  history.  His  style  is  curt, 
noTOUs,  and  ooncise,  idmost  to  being  cate- 
gorical. He  never  repeats.  He  seizes  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  at  once,  and  'sup- 
plants abstract  narration  by  concrete  de- 
scription. Hb  histories  are  dramas  from 
begumiBg  to  end,  with  their  hero  or  heroine 
stanting  out  in  bold  relief,  and  dramas  fbll 
of  pathos,  inll  of  colour,  warmth,  and  beauty, 
full  to  overflowing  of  a  lofty  enthusiasm. 
His  metaphor  too  is  powerful,  philosophical, 
and  apt  Describing  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon me  Great,  he  culs  him  ^an ofl&pring  of 
the  sun,  of  ttesea,  and  of  Ae  battlefield." 
He  is  die  only  instance  of  a  good  poet  suo- 
ceeding-^-and  that  too  poetically — ^in  history ; 
and  mav  be  said  to  have  struck  out  a  new 
stvle  of  historical  writing,  whidi  fsw  will 
fmlow  up,  because  very  few  have  his  wcm- 
derful  powers. 

No  dass  of  literature  belongs  more  pecu- 
liarly to  modem  ages  and  our  Northern 
Islands  llian  the  essay^^-^iay,  if  we  examine 
the  matter  very  dosely  we  may  say  that  it 
is  indig^ious  to  England  and  Scotland  only ; 
and  tlut  the  Irish,  lUce  the  Frendi  and  Ger- 
mans, have  fi>llowed  us  in  adopting  it,  but 
have  never  succeeded.  Hie  fhct  isi,  that  the 
English  and  Liowland  Scotch  have  an  essen- 
tially Saxon  characteristic,  which  not  an- 
other people  under  the  sun — except,  perhaps, 
their  Amerieati  grandsons,  posoeos"  -the  love 
of  individual  opinion.  It  is  a  part  of  tiieb: 
love  of  general  independence.  In  France  a 
man's  opinions  are  tiiose  of  his  partv,  or,  if 
he  is  utterly  indiffisrent  to  polit^,  those  of 
faisdass.  m  Germany  a  man  firames  his 
whole  mind  according  to  the  popular  theory 
be  espouses.  England  is  the  <mly  country 
where  men  of  tlw  same  ohurdi,  the  same 
party,  and  tiie  same  predilections  can  affbrd 
or  dkre  to  tiiink  diftrently  on  t^  most  im- 
portant points.  The  opinion  of  the  English- 
man is  dearer  to  him  tlian  his  wifeor  fiiend. 
It  is  saored.  It  is  his  religion,  in  fhot,  and 
we  f^egret  to  say,  with  too  many  of  us,  his 


only  rdigion.  It  is  tins  wUeh  makes  tahn 
one-sided,  even  in  andent  history,  where 
party-spirit  could  have  little  influence  on 
him ;  tliis  which  fills  even  our  lightest  lite- 
rature  with  trite  rdigious  reflections,  which 
makes  us  sarcastic,  but  sddom  abusive ; 
bilious,  but  rarely  furious. 

We,  Lowlanders,  outdo  even  Enfflishmen 
in  this  peculiarity.  Foreigners  tefi  us  that 
our  conversation  on  any  serious  topic  seems 
to  be  a  succession  of  downright  challenges. 
We  are  never  satisfied  that  our  ndghbour 
does  agree  with  us,  we  are  always  confident 
that  he  must  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
and  '^  we'll  just  trouble  him  to  speak  out." 

The  end  of  it  all  is,  that  we  must  have  an 
outlet.  This  we  have  sou^  and  found  in 
many  diflerent  quarters.  We  never  heard, 
for  instance,  of  -a  debating  sodety  in  any 
foreign  university,  even  under  the  most  lib- 
eral governments :  and,  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  France,  we  never  ^ew  a  doffle 
dinner-table  in  ordinary  sodety,  at  idudi 
critidsm  of  the  new  books  formed  the  staple 
conversation,  as  it  so  oflen  does  in  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  stage,  and  the  new  actors 
and  actresses,  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
literature  with  the  French  in  this  respect ; 
but  it  has  always  struck  us  that  their  re* 
marks  on  this  subject  were  less  a  critidsm 
of  the  piece  or  the  art,  than  a  conversation 
on  the  talents  and  diaracter  of  the  artist. 

But  the  path  in  which  the  English  most 
delight  to  vent  their  opinions  is  evidently 
the  critical  essay.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  of  all  essays.  Hie  mere  form  of  an 
essay  is  the  most  convenient  for  several 
snlnects,  and  for  none  more  than  for  philo- 
8(^hy ;  so  much  so  tliat  the  works  of  many 
ancient  and  most  modem  philosophers  may 
be  said  to  have  been  written  in  essays,  or 
rather  treatises,  which,  taken  together,  ex- 
haust the  whole  subject,  but  have  little  con- 
secutive connexion  with  one  Imother.  If 
these  be  called  essays,  the  long  essav  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  vogue  much  longer 
than  is  generally  admitted.  On  the  otKer 
hand,  the  short  essay,  in  which  the  method 
was  simply  to  propound  and  answer  a 
hypotiiesis,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
solution  by  instances,  or  exphmation,  was 
used  many  centuries  back  oy  clever  or 
learned  men  as  a  vehide  for  uiebr  undeve- 
loped opinions  on  various  topics,  whether  high 
or  low,  as  Bacon  disoouised  on  gardens, 
buildings,  and  plantations,  with  tro  same 
tone  and  genius  with  which  he  treated  truth, 
honour,  and  ambition,  a  few  pages  back. 

But  we  do  not  mean  in  using  the  term 
critical  essay  to  limit  its  theme  to  literature. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  taken  to  em- 
brace every  essay  whid^  is  critical,  what- 
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ever  its  sabj^  be — ^books,  politm,  Bodfl 
ethics,  national  characteristics,  or,  in  fact, 
any  such  topic  of  the  day ;  provided  only 
the  essayist  sits  on  the  judge's  bench,  and 
not  in  the  chair  of  the  teacher  merely. 
With  this  view  of  the  critical  essay,  we  may 
include  the  writers  of  Queen  Ajme^s  and 
the  early  Georges'  reigns  in  the  same  list 
that  holds  Jeffirey,  Smidi,  Cockbum,  Brough- 
am, Wilson,  and  Carlyle.  But  the  mission 
of  the  one  differed  firom  that  of  the  other,  in 
the  ratio  of  their  times.  The  practical  ex- 
travagancies of  1710  were  theoretical  in 
1810.  A  hundred  years  had  sufficed  to 
take  the  baton  of  influence  from  fashion  and 
rank,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  intellect 
The  humour  that  Addison  justly  whetted 
against  the  absurdities  of  opera,  dub,  rout, 
and  so  forth,  was  replaced  by  the  satire 
which  Jeffrey  levelled  at  the  trivialities  of 
petty  poets.  Again,  the  task  of  those  was 
nu:  easier  than  the  labour  of  these.  If  Addi- 
son ridiculed  fashionable  vices,  he  was  cer- 
tain that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  laws  of 
social  ethics  are  definite  and  acknowledged ; 
but  those  of  literary  tastes  still  want  a  gen- 
eral council  to  decide  them,  and  the  re- 
viewer of  to-day  is  as  much  open  to  review, 
and  the  critic  to  criticism,  as  the  author  they 
handle. 

It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  Syd- 
ney Smith's  ^  Edinburgh,"  in  the  beginning 
of  this  ecntury,  that  tte  reviewer's  position 
began  to  be  understood,  for  the  criticism  of 
the  last  was  directed  not  by  taste,  education, 
and  a  long  literary  experience,  so  much  as 
by  those  pretended  laws  of  criticism  which 
everybody  disputed,  and  none  but  profes- 
sional critics  could  defend.  It  was  quite 
natural  then — ^indeed  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise— ^that  the  short  should  extend  into  a 
long  essay,  for  the  reviewer,  while  passing 
his  examination  had,  and  still  has,  to  defend 
his  own  views,  and  his  method  of  bringing 
them  forward.  But  it  was  long  before  this 
necessity  was  felt,  and  Smith  mmself  clung 
for  at  least  the  first  two  years  to  the  old 
school  of  short  brilliant  condemnation.  In 
the  first  number,  for  instance,  he  wrote  no 
less  than  seven  critiques,  besides  editing  the 
whole,  five  in  the  third  number,  and  so  on. 

The  principle  by  which  our  first  and  best 
Reviewers  were  guided,  judex  damnatur  ei 
nocens  aheolvihir^  is  a  ri^t  one  only  when 
the  judex  is  tak^  in  the  English  sense  of  a 
judge  with  a  jury.  The  critic  has  no  right 
to  condemn,  because  he  has  no  power  to 
punish.  When  the  Quarterly  extols  what 
the  Edinburgh  runs  down,  or  vice  versd^  all 
critisism  sinks  into  nothing  more  tlian 
party-spirit,  and  becomes  not  only  useless, 
but  absurd.     But  the  highest  ambition  of 


the  criiic  can  only  be  to  eafjiMiah  a  pre- 
cedent by  which  future  critics  and  a  future 
public  may  be  guided;  all  that  he  is  at 
present  concerned  to  do,  is  to  sum  up  the 
evidence,  to  point  out  the  law,  to  guide  the 
taste  of  the  public,  and  to  leave  it  to  their 
common  sense  to  give  the  verdict  That 
verdict  has  been  given  and  still  is  given  in 
every  ease  with  or  without  the  jdd  of  a  re- 
viewer, and  though  no  jury  is  infallible,  the 
common-sense  judgment  of  the  public  will 
scarcely  err  once  in  a  thousand  times.  Nor 
can  all  the  charging,  and  blustering,  and 
bullying  of  the  reviewer  divert  that  judg- 
ment n*om  its  proper  channel.  Neither 
Keats,  Byron,  nor  Barry  Cornwall  have  suf- 
fered as  writers  from  the  blows  of  their 
critics.  As  men  they  may  have  suffered 
either  in  health  or  temper,  but  that  was 
their  own  fault.  But  though  public  opinion 
always  decides  well  sooner  or  later,  its  ver- 
dict is  generally  a  long  time  in  the  finding, 
where  Qiere  is  anything  to  be  said  in  exten- 
uation of  the  prisoner.  The  public  must  be 
locked  up  for  years  before  it  becomes  unani- 
mous, but  time  gives  the  conquest  to  the 
majority.  There  can  be  only  one  opinion 
now  about  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  Mar- 
lowe,  Vanbrugh,  or  Massinger,  though  there 
are  two  and  more  about  Uiose  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and — Hannah  More.  So, 
then,  in  this  age  of  books,  when  a  rapid  de- 
cision is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  the  critic's 
office  to  take  the  onus  off  the  public  shoul- 
ders, and  point  out  the  decision  which  they 
ought  to  come  to. 

It  is  this  necessity  for  rapid  critiques  that 
has  completely  altered  the  character  of  our 
three-monthlv  reviews  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  No  longer  able  to  aid  or  guide  the 
public  in  their  judgment,  as  the  new  books 
are  read  and  thrown  aside  before  the  quar- 
terlies are  even  in  print,  they  have  left  that 
office  to  the  weekly  and  even  daily  papers, 
and  exchanged  the  critique  for  the  essay. 
The  ponderous  volumes  which  once  rejoiced 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  brilliant,  short  and  pithy 
articles,  now  groan  beneath  the  burden  of 
some  seven  or  eight  heavy  and  laboured 
treatises  ;  critiques  on  single  works  are 
supplanted  by  reviews  on  a  whole  class  of 
literature,  headed  by  a  list  of  volumes,  fit 
to  throw  a  nervous  reader  into  hystaricsi 
and  the  volume  in  the  blue  or  the  white  cover, 
which  was  so  anidously  awaited  towards  the 
end  of  December,  March,  June,  or  Septem- 
ber, that  was  discussed  in  every  dub,  draw- 
ing-room,  and  railway-oarriage  in  the  king- 
dom, now  lies  upon  tlie  table  unout  for  days, 
and  produoinff  a  feeling  of  terrible  nausea  in 
the  man  of  the  world,  who  knows  that  eti- 
quette obliges  him  to  wade  through  its 
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We  regrel  tike  dumge,  beettase  the  yetr 
position  of  a  critiqiie  is  lowered  by  it.  It 
is  imposeihle  Ibr  a  weekly  paper  to  do  juit- 
iee  to  any  book  within  tliB  time  and  its  own 
limits,  and  tiM  weekly  papers  tadtly  ocm&ss 
tius  by  <^ten  oontinuW  a  oritiqnefirom  Sat- 
urday to  Satnrday.  Ap&n^  a  prendum  is 
tbosplaoed  on  bad  writing.  The  anonymous, 
whieb  had  so  many  a^antages  "whea  tbe 
quarterlies  were  really  reviews,  is  now  only 
a  diield  for  indi£Emnt  peribnnance.  Yom* 
well-known  man,  who  has  something  to  say, 
and  will  not  take  tlie  troable  to  say  it  in  a 
proper  style,  writes  it  off  in  a  few  nights, 
and  ^  gets"  it  into  a  three-monthly  review. 

But  we  have  said  more  tiian  enoo^  on 
the  diaracter  of  reviews.  Let  ns  pass  to 
ec«under  their  style. 

^  None  but  men  of  fine  parts  deserve  to 
be  hanged,"  said  Sir  Boffer.  If  the  role  had 
been  put  in  praetk>e,  l£e  JBdmlnirgh  eould 
not  have  survived  its  second  year.  Never 
were  more  genius,  talent,  courage,  reading 
and  general  good  taste  brought  together 
than  in  its  pages  in  the  first  th&ty  years  of 
that  reviews  existence.  If  then,  we  take  a 
few  samples  firom  among  its  contributors, 
we  shall  have  represent^  the  whole  dass 
sufficiently,  without  putting  ourselves  in  the 
awkward  positi<m  of  criticising  our  cotem- 
poraries. 

Sydney  Smith  has  a  right  to  stand  first, 
not  only  by  semorHy  in  the  concern,  but 
because  he  seems  to  have  achieved  the  trans- 
ition from-the  old  to  a  newer  style  of  criti- 
ctsnu  That  total  want  of  tiie  bump  of 
va:ieration,  which  gave  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter to  his  humour,  was  also  the  cause  of  his 
auocesB.  The  reviewer  reouires  no  quality 
so  much  as  courage.  It  will  not  do  mr  tl^ 
kig-wig  <X0i  ^e  bendi  to  make  salaams  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  polit^ess 
into  which  Jeffrey  was  firightened  by  By- 
ronio  satire,  however  deli^^Ltful  and  appro- 
priate it  may  be  in  society,  was  misplaced 
and  mistaken  in  one  ^o  assumes  a  position 
above  his  feUow-authiHrs,  whetJier  rightly  or 
not  is  <xf  little  import  Still  we  do  not  de- 
fend Smith's  style  throughout  He  had 
really  nothing  but  his  humour ,  his  dear  head, 
warm  heart,  and  absence  of  prejudice  to 
recommend  him.  His  qualities  were  those 
of  chanuiter  rather  than  those  of  mind,  and 
we  look  for  the  latter  in  the  good  reviewer. 
He  had  no  depth,  and  not  much  discrimina^ 
tion  for  the  beautiful.  He  was  only  a  good 
eritio  when  the  author  was  ix^initely  inferior 
io  him,  aa  in  die  case  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
and  a  good  essmst  wheal  the  theme  was 
^iniftonplacft,    No  one  but  Sydqey  Smith 


could  have  said  so  mudi  on  chimney-sweep- 
ers. But  he  is  often  trivial  and  flimsy,  and 
his  impertdnoice  sometimes  borders  very 
dosdy  on  the  abusive,  whidi  is  as  great  a 
fiuilt  in  a  judge  as  politeness.  But  while  he 
preserved  his  general  style  during  the  twen- 
ty-five years  he  wrote  for  the  ScUnburgh^he 
corrected  these  little  errcvs  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  182T,  the  same  humorous  vein 
was  more  carefully  and  more  correctly  em- 
ployed than  in  1802. 

To  count  up  Jeffirey's  virtues  as  a  review- 
er would  be  to  string  a  mere  diain  of  tru- 
isms. Few  people  now  deny  him  the  critic's 
crown,  and  those  of  taste  and  sense  agree 
with  Lord  Byron,  when,  in  1810,  he  culed 
his  own  vulgar  satire  on  the  Scotch  Re- 
viewers, ^  a  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
anger  and  indiscriminate  acrimony.'^  But 
die  escdlence  of  Jeffirey's  judgment  has 
made  too  many  of  us  indifierent  to  the  fiiults 
of  his  s^le.  He  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
Sydney  Smith.  The  playful  humour  of  the 
one  was  replaced  by  a  scHnewhat  bilious 
sarcasm  in  ue  other,  which  scarcely  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  satire,  and  was  cool  and  cau- 
tious rather  than  caustic  and  bold.  Indeed, 
his  greatest  fiiult  was  that  same  Scotch  cau- 
tiousness, which  clipped  tJie  wings  on  which 
hehad  natural  stre^^  enough  to  soar.  He 
is  rarely  brilliant,  and  never  rises  above 
common  sense,  whidi  was  his  sole  guide  and 
master.  A  less  fitult,  thouj^  still  a  grave 
one,  is  the  length  of  his  sentences,  which 
arises  firom  the  very  prolixity  and  redun- 
dancy whidi  he  himself  calls  the  English 
vice.  In  his  essay  <m  Swift,  fi>r  instance, 
we  find  a  whole  octavo  page,  of  thirty-four 
lines,  without  a  single  full  stop,  and  ^nth  its 
various  portions  linked  together  by  a  suc- 
cession of  '*  ands.'^ 

Wils(m  was  too  much  a  poet  to  be  an  es- 
sayist, too  good-natured  and  easy-going  to 
make  a  good  critic.  Yet  though  his  genius 
was  not  suited  to  the  essay,  a  little  mould- 
ing might  have  made  his  style  superior  to 
the  "genuine  old  brown  Sdinburgky^^  of 
which  Jeffrey's  is  the  best  instance. 

There  is  not  much  originality  in  Wilson ; 
he  is  all  fire  and  flight,  and  the  latter  is  dften 
too  sudden  and  startling,  and  scHnetimes 
verges  on  triviality, — at  least  for  the  essay. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  flights,  m 
spite  of  these  fiuilts,  are  at  least  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  some  of  Mr.  Oarlyle's.  Wilson 
uniformly,  as  we  once  heard  him  say,  when 
roeaidng  of  his  own  flights,  diooses  a  dear 
day  for  his  ascent,  wh^,  however  high  he 
may  rise,  the  q)eotators  never  lose  sight  of 
him  in  mist  or  fog. 

Mr.  Garlyle  hiui  struck  out  a  new  style  • 
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of  Ma  own,  and  tiierefare  doseires  great 
praise;  for  thou^  we  do  not  deny  that 
Smith,  Jeflfrey,  and  Wilson  wrote,  as  they 
meant  it,  originally,  the  first  ever  reminde 
us  of  Addison,  ih^  second  of  Robertson, 
and  tlM  third  of  Sterne.  But  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  no  prototype.  And  if  he  wrote  well,  it 
was  because  his  genius  was  good.  If  he 
supplied  a  great  want  in  essay^writing — 
Power,  it  was  beeause  his  mind  was  t^ 
powerful.  If  he  was  a  better  biographist 
than  essayist,  and  a  better  essayist  than 
critic^  it  was  because  none  of  Uiese  was  his 
real  sphere.  His  mind,  like  that  of  Tur- 
ner's, saw  too  strongly.  He  exaggerates 
truth  on  the  side  of  truth,-— a  blemish  be- 
came a  vice,  a  beauty  diyine ;  all  yellow 
shone  like  gold.  Of  ocmrse,  he  too  has 
many  Ruddns,  who  will  contend  that  he 
sees  truth,  and  that  we,  die  world,  see  less 
than  the  truth ;  but  this  argument  is  against 
common  sense,  and  will  obtain  no  more  in 
literature  than  in  art. 

We  hare  giren  «  £iami^  of  his  exagger- 
ation, and  thousands  more  might  be  supplied 
from  his  later  works.  He  is  one  of  tm  rare 
instances  of  a  style  not  improving  wil^ 
practice.  In  hb  early  essays  he  was  moder- 
ate and  temperate ;  now  he  is  often  wild, 
and  even  absurd.  His  writing  is  a  mass  of 
hal^fimshed  ideas,  diubed  in,  which  he  will 
not  or  cannot  complete.  Hence  his  obscur- 
ity. It  is  a  phrensy  of  metaphor  at  times, 
and  puzzles  and  faStigues.  cut  neither  in 
his  earlier  or  later  workii  is  he  free  from  tlie 
great  blame  of  coining  words  in  a  base  metal. 
We  are  not  going  to  enter  now  on  the  Imig 
question  of  die  rise  of  new  words,  and  are 
content  to  refer  our  reader  to  Dean  IVench's 
chapter  on  that  very  subject  in  his  ''Study 
of  Words."  But  we  confess  ourselves 
wholly  one  in  mind  with  Ben  Jonson,  when 
he  says,  "Aman  corns  not  a  new  word  with- 
out some  peril,  and  less  fhut ;  ^  if  it  hap- 
pen to  be  receiyed,  the  praise  is  but  moder- 
ate ;  if  refused,  the  scorn  is  assured."  It  is 
a  proud  thing  for  a  man  to  say,  ^  I  haf  e  en- 
dowed my  language  liberally ;  I  have  gtren 
it  no  less  than  a  hundred  new  words."  Tes, 
if  the  coin  was  good,  and  wanted,  l^ere 
are,  in  &ot,  many  requiremenls  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  a  coinage.  It  must  first  be  needed, 
without  which  it  will  <mly  be  pedantic  and  su- 
perfluous. PaUngeM9y  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  aldiough  Dean  Tren<A  himaelf 
uses  the  word.  A^un,  it  must  exactly  sup- 
ply the  want  which  it  is  eohied  to  fill.  It 
must  be  formed  according  to  the  mokoB  of 
the  language,  and  above  all  be  of  a  sweet 
sound,  and  easily  understood.  Mr.  Oarlyle 
has  broken  these  laws  in  two  ways.  He 
has  either  kUvoduoed  suchXjbeek  words  as 


mig^ep^  aad  epicMtl,  "tthidh,  howevmr  «o»- 
rect  in  themselves,  are  not  understood  fay 
diose  who  do  not  know  Greek,  and  some- 
times require  to  be  derived  before  even 
those  who  do  know  it  can  appreciate  diem ; 
or  he  has  fimned  ocmxpouads  of  Englirii 
words,  which  do  not  harmonize  with  die 
genius  of  our  tongue.  The  latter  praedoe 
is  80  ccnaunon  a  fiiult  with  the  Germanizers, 
even  in  our  newspapers  and  children's  books, 
and  has  been  sooften  taken  to  task,  that  we 
need  only  give  two  very  oomm<Hi  instanoee 
to  niustrate  our  meaning*  VaUrlamd^  like 
patria,  means  the  land  where  our  fiithen 
dwelt,  not  the  soil  whidli  filtfa^rs  send  fi>sleiB 
us;  mdfiUherland  will  not  do,  because  the 
aristocratic  feeling  is  not  so  strong  in  the 
English  diaraoter  as  die  progressive  or  the 
domestic,  while  modier-country  is  a  mndi 
more  beautiful  word  in  idea,  and  has  die 
advantage  of  being  both  Saxon  and  Norman 
in  its  components,  uniting  noble  and  trader 
by  one  domestic  feeling  d^  to  both.  Stcmd- 
poifU  agahi  is  wrong,  because  the  English 
language  can  only  form  compounds  of  sub- 
stantives of  two  kinds ;  one  in  idiich  die 
first  compcment  stands  in  the  place  of  ati 
adjective  to  the  second^-'^as  in  ^  ^nileman- 
rider  f^  the  other  in  whieh  the  first  is  a 
genitive,  governed  by  the  second,  as  in  jp^ 
tuire^fram$. 

i^erson,  the  disdple  of  Carlyle,  has  fiir 
outdone  his  master  in  style.  His  is  of  ail 
styles  the  best  for  essay.  Every  sentence 
is  a  dictum,  suggesting  thought,  but  rarely 
requiring  penetration ;  and  idl  his  s^itenoes 
aro  moulded  into  a  continuous  whole.  Xlie 
man  did  not  sit  down  and  write  one  sen* 
tence  now  and  another  dien,  and  cull  them 
fipom  his  notes  as  he  wanted  them.  He  did 
not  think  in  sentences,  but  thourtt  the 
whole  subject  His  mind  is  not  a  kiMdo- 
scope  of  iitde  shining  bits  of  thought,  but  a 
fitting  encaustic  tile.  He  is  bold  hi  the  use 
of  wotds,  brilliant  in  metai^ior,  and  pore  in 
thought  He  discards  die  old  fidlacy  of  the 
perioiL  But  he  is  no  critic,  no  biographer, 
and  could  never  be  a  historian,  nor  even  a 
philosopher.  For  die  former  his  mind  is 
too  poetical,  for  the  latter  his  style  too  dog* 
maticaL  His  fiuilts  ore  aifeotation  in  tbi 
use  of  out-o^die-way  metaphors,  and  Ame^ 
ricanism  in  that  of  words.  The  latter  do 
not  alwi^ys  bear  the  common  meanliig,  but 
a  strong  phikwoplneal  one  of  lus  own, 
whidi  Iva  is  sometimes  forced  to  explain. 
For  instanoe,  he  has  the  single  sentence. 
^  Nature  conspires,"  0*'  IS^presentative 
Men,"  p.  175,)  to  which  he  is  obliged  to 
amend  die  followkig:  ^Whatever  can  be 
thought  can  be  spoken,  and  still  rises  for 
tttteraneei  though  by  riub  and  etaounerk^ 
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If  tbqr  mmoi  oonpiss  H^  it -vmtto* 
.  and  woriM,  mrtil  at  last  it  niotilda  them  to 
ito  peor^Kt  will,  and  is  artioolsted." 

Bot  tho^i^  kis  geHm  is  stroDgsr,  as  his 
power  is  Imb,  than  Ouiyle's,  he  has  some- 
timea  strained  after  originali^  of  style, 
where  he  would  faa^e  done  better  to  trust 
his  own  originality  of  tiMm^t.  At  times 
he  is  ftmnd  talkii^  Iflce  Knox  or  South,  at 
ethers  like  Addisan  ov  Btede,  when  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  remained  tme  to 
hnnself. 

We  hwre  broa^  forward  these  five 
styles,  beoanBOf  dmigh  not  one  of  them  is 
perfbot  in  the  essaf ,  ^u^  contains  one  beau- 
ty meet  forks  penbotion.  If  a  g^ins  were 
to  sprmg  np  witii  the  hnmour  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Ae  judgment  of  J^firey,  the  warmth 
of  Wilson,  tM  power  of  Oaa*lyle,  and  the 
originality  of  Emerson,  he  might  astoniBh 
the  worid  with  his  essays. 

*'  DescriptiTe  literature''  would  seeqi  to 
form  a  yerr  oomprehensiye  dass,  but  in 
point  of  style  it  doss  not  It  lies  in  the 
very  small  space  which  separates  the  essay 
from  the  lomanoe,  and  to  one  or  oilier  of 
these  limits  is  ecmstantlT  veraing.  Thus 
Haxthaoaen's  '^Russia,''  ''Ibe  Koying  Eng- 
lishman  in  Turkey,"  Hoc  and  Gabet's  '<  Tra- 
Tels  in  Qnna  and  Tfadbet,"  are  almost  oollec- 
tions  of  essays,  illustrated  by  the  andior's  ex- 
perienoe,  and  admitliBg,  mm  their  yery 
K>rm,  of  more  dash  and  dessriptiye  colouring 
than  the  serious  tveatiss  or  respeetable  re- 
▼iefw.  On  die  other  hand,  there  is  a  large 
daas  of  works  which  fMcm  in  the  wake  of 
the  ^  Sentimental  Jeomey,''  and  are  simply 
deaoriptiya  fictions. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whedier  biography 
ahoidd  oorae  under  tins  head  or  remain  with 
kiotory,  to  whidi  in  snbstance  it  is  more 
ok»ely.  alHed.  The  fiuit  is,  that  bio^rraphy 
diftrs  in  style  aeoording  as  die  subject  is 
OMnre  or  less  august.  A  good  Life  of  Fields 
ing  or  Coll^  Gibber  should  read  like  a 
Christmas  tale;  and  the  tears  and  laoghters, 
the  mps  and  downs  of  their  liyss,  could  not 
be  well  told  in  a  solemn,  respectable,  histo- 
rical style.  On  the  otbsr  hand,  the  '*  Me- 
moirs of  Ooetbe "  are  a  broad  diapter  in 
the  history  of  modem  literature;  and  die 
^ Ldfe  of  Pitt"  is  an  important  page  in  that 
of  modern  Europe.  StUl  the  pure  office  of 
the  biograpker  is  to  separate  the  man  from 
fab  times,  and  connect  the  times  with  die 
man.  So  that  he  must  paint  at  onoe  the 
portrait  and  die  group,  and  must  therefore 
combine  the  talents  of  d»  noyelist  and  the 
historian. 

If  bic^y^raphy  lies  between  history  and  fic- 
tion, the  descriptive  literature  which  dUs  the 
apace  between  fiction  and  the  essay  mi^  be 


nearly  limited  to  JVavefr.  Ttiia  dass  of 
writing  requires  at  once  the  most  and  the 
least  talent.  Where  the  ground  is  thorough- 
ly new,  a  dmple  narration, — the  fingers 
ffuided  by  the  eye  alone, — suffices  and  de- 
lights. Who  could  be  poorer  in  style  than 
Mungo  Psrk,  or  our  literary  missionaries? 
Syen  though  Heber  was  a  poet,  there  is  no 
luxury  and  littie  biillianov  in  his  "  Journal," 
in  spite  of  its  OTeat  popularity.  Again,  the 
woA  of  Messieurs  Hue  and  Gabet  is  that 
of  simple,  earnest  men,  but  has  no  artistic 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
ground  is  well  known,  it  requires  the  highest 
possible  talent  to  make  your  description 
readable  to  the  thoughtfiil  man.  Even 
"E5dien,"  and  "The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  whidi  are  among  the  best  works  of 
this  dass,  are  fit  for  litde  more  than  the 
drawing-room  table,  and  will  scarcely  find 
a  place  among  the.  English  Classics.  But 
if  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  Englishmen  of  real 
genius  to  write  trayels,  or  describe  natioual 
diaracter  with  truth  and  brilliancy,  it  is  still 
rarer  for  foreigners.  Not  only  are  the 
English  die  greatest  traydlers,  but  they 
would  also  seem  to  be  the  only  people  who 
really  understand  wliat  trayel  demands. 
Knowing  that  hundreds  of  their  readers 
must  haye  seen  the  yery  places,  n^,  per- 
haps die  yery  fkces  they  describe,  English 
trayellers  wisdy  pass  from  the  tedium  of 
long  and  serious  description,  to  anecdote 
and  sketches  oi  character.  Ease,  imperti- 
nence, humour,  a  slight  colouring  of  the 
trudi,  are  indispensable  qualities  to  this 
writer.  Though,  of  course,  he  must  neyer 
be  ynlgar,  he  hias  a  longer  tether  than  any 
odier,  and  cannot  be  ded  down  to  choice 
language  and  elegance  of  style.  But  what 
be  wants  in  dns  respect  he  must  make  up  in 
brilliaBoy,  good  taste,  the  intense  loye  of 
Ike  beaut^i,  and  a  real  ydn  of  humour. 

For  this  die  Frenchman  is  too  systematic, 
dM  German  too  phlegmatical,  and  the  Ame- 
rican mars  many  go^  qualities  by  that  bad 
taste  from  which  eyen  Emerson,  the  best 
writer  of  die  New  World,  is  scarcely  free. 

If  we  haye  left  fiedon  to  the  last,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  the  least — nay,  perhaps  it  is 
even  the  most— important  branch  of  liters- 
tore  with  regard  to  style.  Not  only  is  it 
the  best  index  of  nadosial  genius  and  even 
national  tasta,  but  in  each  land  is  the 
weadiercock  of  fashion.  Nothing  changes 
so  soon  or  so  ntt^ly  as  the  style  of  fiction, 
and  no  bnuMk  of  wridnjp;  depends  for  success 
so  much  on  this*  Millions  still  read  Hume 
and  Gibbon,  and  would  scarcely  know  that 
these  authors  wcve  dead,  for  aught  the  style 
of  history  hath  changed*  But  how  many 
himdradii  think  fuu^  care  now  for  Pamebi 
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or  the  Italian,  omse  a*  popular  aa  Piokwiek  piiapoaitioiu     Yet  both  were  to  a  eeitafn 


or  Pelham  in  later  days] 

But  if  these  changes  have  taken  place, 
even  during  the  short  period  that  novels 
have  been  advanced  to  a  separate  position 
in  literature,  it  must  be  possible  to  mark 
them,  and  define  certain  scaools. 

Now,  there  would  I4>pear  to  be  three  im- 
portant classes  of  novels,  which  are  often 
mingled,  and  sometimes  subdivided.    They 
are  the  classical,  the  romantic,  and  the  na- 
tural.   By  the  classical  we  mean  those  which 
are  written  according  to  the  strict  rules 
which  cood  taste  and  experience  have  laid 
down  for  them.    The  romances  of  the  last 
century  were  of  this  class ;  but  in  England 
and  Germany  they  miited  to  this  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  sentimental,  while  in  France 
they  savoured  not  a  little  of  the  philo80> 
phical.    In  all,  however,  the  popularity  of 
novels  generally  was  the  result  of  a  certain 
morbid  tendency,  consequent  on  the  sofben- 
ing  of  a  high  civilisation.    In  reality  the  ro- 
mance was  only  an  inert  drama,  and    as 
such  the  unities  were  preserved  to  a  consi- 
derable   extent,  and    the   sentimentalism, 
whether  of  passion  or  religion,  transferred 
from  the  mouths  of  the  ac(ors  to  that  of  the 
narrator  himself.    Hence  the  best  novels  of 
the  last  century  were  antobiograf^es,  imd, 
as    such,  were  immoral^  seeing    that  the 
phase  in  which  the  individual  character  is 
really  interesting,  is  in  its  combat  with  the 
devil.    No  better  novels,  as  far  as  the  in- 
terest is  concerned,  preserved  by  unity  of 
character  and  action,  can  be  found  than 
Werther,  Manon  L'Escant,  and  Pamela; 
but  because  the  circumstances  under  which 
passion  is  painted  in  these  are  the  strongest 
which  can  draw  passion  forth,  they  became 
immoral.     Yet  as  works  of  pure  art,  Vao- 
Evck-like  pictures  of  that  human  heart,  oa 
which  the  least  incident  leaves  its  impress 
when  once  passion  has  galvanized  it,  they  are 
without  rival    Even  their  slumbrous. pro- 
lixity, their  minute  working  up,  and  the 
superabundance  of  their  sentiment,  are  re- 
commendations,  for  with  all  these  the  inter- 
est is  rather  furthered  than  decreased.    Yet 
that  they  are  immoral  can  scarce  be  doubt- 
ed, when  our  fathers  tell  us  of  the  morbid 
youths  who  cut  their  throats,  and  the  yet 
inore  morbid  young  ladies  who  lost  thdr 
characters   after  the   first  appearanoes  of 
"  Werther  "  and  "  Manon," 
^   Qosely  alHed  with  this  sdiool,  but  only 
m  England,  was  that  of  the  humorists.    If 
the  transition  from  Raddiffe  to  Bulwer  was 
a  natural  one,  that  from  Fielding,  Sterne, 
and  SmoUett,  to  Edgewortb  and  Scott,  was 
no  less  so.    The  sentimentalists  described 
the  human  heart^^-the  hnnioiistB  the  human 


extent  claaaioal ;  and  it  was  reset  vod  for 
Scott  to  bring  to  perfection  tlie  romantio 
sehod,  which  dei^ised  the  nnhrv  of  action. 
Bulwer  and  Scott  are  difibrent  brandies  dP 
the  same  school,  and  both,  |ier  ts,  belong  to  a 
past  age.  As  we  have  already  sdd,  Bolwer 
has  felt  the  pressure  of  the  fitthion,  and 
yielded  to  it.  In  his  earlier  works  he 
belongs  to  the  romantic,— in  his  later  to  the 
natur^  school.  But  whfle  Bulwer  painted 
portraits,  and  was  content  to  make  h»  se- 
condary figures  a  mere  setoff  to  his  hero 
and  heroine,  Scott  painted  historical  pie- 
tures,  in  whidi  eVery  figure  was  a  portrait, 
exc^t  perhaps  the  principal  one.  m  France 
the  romanticf,  in  Germany  tlie  natural  school, 
succeeded  tJ^e  dassioaU  But  in  both  the 
progress  has  been  slower  than  in  England, 
fh>m  the  ftot,  that  in  the  one  the  drama,  in 
the  other  the  poem,  has  always  found 
more  &vour  than  the  romance.  Thus  in 
France  the  romantio  schod  toned  down  into 
the  proverbial, — ^in  Germany  to  the  do- 
mestic. 

The  proverbial  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
the  natural  The  point,  which  is  always  a 
philosophical  proverb,  is  its  diief  aim ;  and 
all  probability,  all  nature,  and  mudi  ci  in- 
dividual character,  is  made  subservient  to 
it.*  Dumas  {pire)  who,  like  Seott,  paints 
historicity,  and  Lamartine,  who  is  essen- 
tially romantic,  are  the  chief  exceptions  to 
Uus  class  of  writers.  At  liie  present  day, 
the  younger  Dumas  is  reviving  the  classical 
and  dramatic  style,  with  almost  as  much 
sentimentalism  as  Boossean  or  Ridiardson 
could  have  wished  for;  and  more  immo 
rality. 

The  domestic  afyle  of  Germany  is  partly 
aeoounted  for  by  the  genius  of  the  people, 
partly  by  their  imitation  of  the  natural 
School  of  Enghmd,  without  the  humour  that 
here  makes  it  successful.  If  Germany  has 
now  scarcely  a  novelist  of  note,  she  has  a 
thousand  and  one  story-tellers  of  no  small 
merit,  who  have  raised  a  surfeit  of  simpli- 
city,  MHhrchmy  and  finry  tales. 

The  present  school  of  English  novelists  is 
the  natural,  so  called  because  its  boast  is  to 
adhere  strictly  to  probability  and  truth.  Its 
representatives  are  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
Its  tendetocy  is  to  paint  pictures  of  classes, 
not  of  individuals.  All  the  best  characters 
of  these  authors  are  representatives  of  well- 
known  sets  of  bemgs.  We  have,  or  might 
have,  seen  a  Sam  Weller,  a  fia  Boy,  a 
"  Marchioness,"  and  a  Quilp,  any  day  and 
anywhere.     Few  of  us  could   have    ever 
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known  a  Maltntven  or  Zsnoni,  althoagb 
Unm  exist  DO  leas  than  those*  Bat  in 
those  the  character  of  the  class,  in  these  of 
the  indiYidiial  is  drawn.  In  the  one  the  snr- 
froe, — in  the  other  the  heart. 

Henoe,  when  Mr.  Diokens  wishes  to  draw 
a  character  with  which  we  can  feel  a  real 
sympathy,— not  the  mere  fellow-feeling  of 
caste, — in  short  when  he  has  to  create  a 
hero  or  heroine,  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
ajEMndoniflg  the  class-portraiture  and  im- 
agining an  individual.  For  this  he  is  un- 
fitted, and  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  maud- 
lin, insipid,  uninteresting,  and  fom>tten. 
Classes  diange  and  that  rapidly.  Half  a 
century  hence  we  may  seek  a  Dombey  in 
vain  through  the  city  which  now  swarms 
with  them.  Mr.  Did^ns  cannot  hope  to  be 
immortal,  though  he  may  be  longer  read 
than  Victor  Hugo,  whose  novels,  tiiongh 
the  work  of  a  po^  will  always  find  admirers 
in  those  who  can  feel. 

The  dass-portrait  must  of  necessity  be 
superfidaK  The  momoit  you  begin  to  uia- 
lyze  you  sink  into  the  individual.  Again, 
individuals  are  infinite  in  numb w  and  always 
dififerent ;  dasses  are  neoessarily  few.  Ihese 
causes  give  riso  to  repetition,  which  both  in 
his  painting  and  language  is  Mr.  Dickens' 
great  fault.  It  forces  him  into  mannerism, 
and  as  he  has  already  arrived  at  that  point 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  overwritten 
himsd£ 

His  popolarity,  too,  has  spoiled  him.  He 
found  that  his  litt^  dcetohes,  however  dight, 
became  househdd  words,  and  he  warms 
them  up  ag^  incessantly.  ^  Little  Dorrit" 
is  fall  of  these  fimlts.  Of  one  man  he  can 
say  yery  little  more  than  that  ^'the  mous- 
tache went  up  under  the  nose,  and  the  nose 
oaoae  down  over  the  moostadie."  It  is  true 
that  we  have  seen  this  at  every  hotel  in 
every  town  in  France  or  Italy,  but  nothing 
more.  It  is  no  individual  that  these  words 
describe,  and  we  should  never  know  how 
he  would  act  in  any  given  drcumstances. 

Even  this,  however,  would  be  excusable 
if  limited  by  good  taste.  But  mannerism 
has  pushed  tte  great  author  into  extrava- 
ganoe,  and  extravagance  into  coarseness.  He 
is  so  fend  of  common  things  and  striking 
types  that  he  sometimes  forgets  what  better 
taste  requires.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  the 
desoriptioQ  of  Mrs.  Merdle: — 

**  This  gnat  and  fbrtonate  man  had  provided 
that  eoctessive  bowm  which  zeqoired  so  much 
room  to  be  unfeelixig  eooegh  io,  with  a  nest  of 
crimsoD  and  gold  some  fifteen  years  before.  It  was 
not  a  bosom  to  repose  apon,  bat  it  was  a  ospital 
bosom  to  hang  jewels  upon,  Mr.  Merdle  wanted 
something  to  hang  Jewds  upon,  and  he  bought  it 
fbr the porposs.  Btorr and Mertimermight have 


msrried  on  tiie  same  8peca1atk>n.  .  .  The  bosom 
moving  in  looiety  with  the  Jewels  displayed  upon 
it  attracted  genenl  sdmiration.*'—£ttt2e  A^rrie, 
p.  181. 

Again ; — 

**  Mrs.  Merc's  first  hinbeiid  had  been  a  colonel, 
onder  whose  aospiees  the  botom  had  entered  into 
competitioa  with  the  asows  of  America,"  &o.— 
Ibid. 

And  the  same  disagreeable  idea  is  reviv- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  chapter  : — 

*<  There  was  no  shadow  of  Mr.  Merdle's  com- 
plsiat  on  the  bommi^  now  displaying  precioos 
stones  in  rivahy  with  msny  simttar  soperb  Jewel- 
stands." 

We  protest  against  this  metonymy. 
Even  the  innuendo  of  Sterne  is  better  than 
this.  Of  Dickens  we  have  spoken  at  some 
length,  because,  besides  being  the  most 
popular  of  living  novelists,  he  is  also 
the  representative  of  the  natural  and  hu 
morons  school  of  to-day.  But  of  Thackeray, 
its  satirical  partisan,  of  Bui  wer  and  Disraeli^ 
the  best  of  the  romantic  school,  it  would  be 
trite  and  useless  to  discourse.  Tlieir  differ- 
ences of  style  are  obvious  to  all. 

None  but  Sir  A.  Alison  could  have  placed 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
volumes,  near  the  names  we  have  mention- 
ed. If  he  has  a  large  school  and. many 
customers  it  is  because,  discarding  all  na- 
ture, he  has  seen  how  to  make  romance  in- 
tensely interesting  to  a  reader  indifferent 
about  reality. 

Both  Caligula  and  Heliogabalus  made 
consuls  of  their  horses ;  but  the  latter  was 
conscientious  enough  to  raise  a  black  block 
of  stone  to  represent  himself.  The  sporting 
novelists,  who  are  now  increasing  daily, 
make  horses  their  heroes,  and  their  heroes 
very  horse-like;  but,  preferring  Caligula's 
to  Heliogabalus'  example,  they  have  not  the 
frankness  to  admit  their  own  materialism. 

"  n  y  a  de  la  femme  dans  tout  ce  qu'on 
aims,"  is  an  old  mot  of  some  clever  old 
Frenchman.  The  lady-novelists  of  to-day 
evidently  think  the  same,  but  they  forget — 
at  the  risk  of  their  Browns  we  must  say  it — 
that  even  the  sugar-cane  palls  and  nauseates 
when  tasted  to  excess.  Had  we  another 
De  Stael,  Radcliffe,  Edgeworth,  or  Austin, 
we  would  hold  our  peace ;  but  though  we 
admit  the  benefits  which  the  tenderer  mind 
of  woman  confers  on  our  literature,  and  com- 
pare it  fkvourably  with  the  brazen  tongues 
of  the  present  Amazons  of  France,  we  can- 
not but  deplore  the  young-ladyism  that  is 
creeping  in  to  unnerve  our  Fiction, 

Two,  however,  there  are  who  have  done 
more  |^ood  than  harm.    ^  Jane  Eyre"  apd 
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**  Paul  Ferroll"  msj  take  thw  places  wh^re 
Uiejlist.  BoUi  preserve  the  imitjr  of  intm-eet, 
and  are  written  with  the  hands  of  masters. 
In  both  the  anxiety  is  brought  to  bear  wholly 
upon  the  one  character,  and  that  anxiety  is 
never  lost  for  a  moment.  This  is  the  charm 
of  Pamela,  Manon,  and  La  Dame  aux  Ga- 
melias,  and  if  we  caimot  aeooae  Miss  Bronte 
and  Mrs.  Give  of  immoral  writiBg,  bo^ 
we  fear,  must  meet  the  censure  of  the  strict 
for  upholding  a  bad  moral,  though  in  a  kind, 
fond,  womanly  way. 

To-day  the  Dramatic  School  is  reviving. 
We  hail  it  gladly.  It  has  been  forced  on  by 
the  too  great  license  that  the  Natural  has 
played  with  the  interest.  Mr.  Charles 
Keade  here,  and  Hawthorne  in  America, 
uphold  its  purer  doctrine;  but  greater 
seniuses  are  needed  to  bring  it  back  to  full 
favour.  We  are  convinced,  for  our  part, 
that  an  interest^  unbroken,  unforced,  is  Uie 
great  aim  of  Romance.  The  reader  must 
lose  his  identity  in  the  realization  of  the 
actors.  Unity  of  action,  of  character,  of 
place,  and  even  brieihess,  if  not  unity  of  time, 
are  needful  for  this,  and  these  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Dramatic  noveL  May 
they  they  be  worked  out  by  the  talents  of 
Dickens,  the  genius  of  Bulwer,  and  the  satire 
of  Thackeray,  and  we  shall  not  fear  that 
cheap  trash  will  quite  ruin  our  literature. 

To  recapitulate  then  briefly :  An  equal 
poise  of  matter  and  manner  is  the  meed  of 
History.  In  the  Essay  it  is  of  more  im- 
port to  write  well  than  to  think  deeply.  In 
Descriptive  Literature  the  matter  may  ex- 
cuse the  style,  or  the  style  be  lieutenant  for 
the  substance ;  but  the  manner  alone  gives 
the  charm  to  the  Novel. 


Art.  in. — 1.  IlxperimenU  on  Chemical  Iso- 
merism^  for  1840-41.  TranaacHoni  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

%  Lay  Sermons  on  Ae  Theory  of  Christian^ 
ity,  Nos.  1  &  2.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
London. 

S.  Gh^lileo  Galilei:  a  Tragedy*  James 
Hogg,  Edinburgh. 

4.  David  Scott,  M.S.A.  North  British  Re^ 
vieWy  1849. 

There  lies  now  before  us  the  prospectus  oS 
a  course  of  associated  Lectures,  delivered 
sixteen  years  ago  in  this  city,  by  two  young 
graduates  of  our  University.  They  had  just 
completed,  with  marked  distinction,  weir 
college  career.  It  was  less,  however,  the 
more  commonplace  and  often  delusive  dis- 


ttncMon  of  price  carryiiig,  than  Ihe  repvt*. 
tion  establiabed  among  t^  first  and  ablest  of 
their  fellows,  and  the  expeetation  impress* 
ed  upon  these  of  high  fhture  achievement. 
The  one  of  these  young  lecturers,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  ordinary  briUtaiK^  ; 
after  establishing  a  European  reputation  in 
that  specific  department  of  science  to  whioh 
he  had  devoted  himself,  found  himself,  while 
yet  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  the  fiiU 
vigour  of  his  power,  in  the  position  on 
which  his  lum  nad  long  been  set — the  pro* 
fessor  of  his  &vourite  sdeDce  in  his  parent 
university*  Influ^ice,  c^portunity,  position, 
all' in  his  g^twp,  it  seemed  that  the  career, 
already  so  brilliant,  were  but  now  to  open. 
Suddenly,  almost  as  in  a  moment,  it  dosed ; 
and  on  the  heart  of  the  city  diat  had  we^ 
corned  back  with  such  fulness  of  hope  its 
graduate,  the  death  of  Edward  Forbes  struck 
like  a  sharp  and  almost  universal  bereave* 
ment. 

To  the  other  of  the  young  lecturers  thus 
associated  in  the  opening  act  of  their  public 
career,  and  not  fiu^  seveied  in  the  time  when 
closed,  for  each,  all  earthly  aims,  hopes,  and 
wcNrkings, — to  Samuel  Brown,  certaonly  not 
the  inferior  of  Edward  Forbes  in  pow^ 
though  power  of  a  different  order,  a  fitf  di^ 
ferent  life-destiny  was  assigned.  The  scien- 
tific conception  that  even  then  possessed 
faim,  and  indeed  for  long  before  had  done 
so,  precluded  all  hope  of  speedy  realization. 
He  knew  that  toils  and  disi^pointments, 
uncheered  by  the  breath  of  public  sympa- 
thy, lay  before  him  in  the  course  he  luad 
selected,  and  he  was  content  to  know  it  so ; 
though  he  did  not  know  anything  like  the 
full  extent  of  these.  They  came  on  him 
soon  and  dung  to  him  to  the  very  last. 
Once  he  was  t^oapted  by  peculiar  droum- 
stMices  to  stand  forward,  and  pvodaim  what 
he  believed  he  had  then  aehieved :  it  involv- 
ed accomplishments  for  atomics  as  great  as 
Galileo  and  K^ler  had  won  for  astronomy. 
But  the  announoem^it  was  premature.  The 
proof  was  found,  was  admitted  by.himsdf  to 
be,  incomplete;  and  to  mere  disappoint- 
ment and  Mure  of  syn^Mthy,  were  thence- 
forth added  obloquy  and  distrust  From 
that  time,  as  the  <m€»nist  he  was  unheard  of; 
and  die  jne^ent  impression  was-  that  he 
had  abandoned  as  an  idle  dream  all  he  had 
so  daringly  aimed  to  adiieve.  Never  was 
impression  more  at  fiiult ;  but  to  all  save 
himself  this  is  now  of  little  moment,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  ^SSao^  aad  sditary  toils, 
struggles,  and  encom*affements,  disease,  long 
hoverhag  about  him,  fim'ly  seized  him  in  one 
of  the  most  depressing  and  agoni^ng  forms 
Our  suffering  humanity  can  Imow.  During 
the  few  and  partial  respites  its  seven  yeara^ 
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<waEse  alkrw«i  Um,  Im  MbooFtd  OB.  Wfaai 
measure  of  soeoess  attended  him  is  fiilly 
Imown  to  none  on  earth ;  only  isolated 
notices  and  incidental  memoranda  shew,  that 
he  himself  beUe?ed  it  to  hare  surpassed  his 
brightest  hopes.  Qaietly  be  passed  away 
at  last:  not,  like  his  early  oo-kbourer,  in 
the  flash  of  position  and  importunity  woo, 
sad  with  a  nirer  and  dearer  fi^  before 
him ;  but  wasted  and  worn  out  by  a  long 
deoay  that  had  constrained  him,  wim  victory 
as  be  deemed  attained,  to  ferego  all  its 
honours,  and  eyen  his  fermal  enunciati(» 
(rf'it. 

It  were  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
Uft>scene0,  thus,  as  we  are  prone  to  tlnnk, 
alike  so  prematurely  dosed,  most  solemnly 
sounds  to  us  from  the  eternal  Wisdom, — 
^  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts ;  my 
ways  are  not  yonr  ways.^'  Vainly  we  seek 
to  please  oorselyes,  to  still  the  resUess  qnes- 
Uoniage  that  aiise  at  thoi^t  of  sinsh  seem- 
ing waste  ot  intellect  and  power,  wiUi  the 
fancy  that  all  are  immortal  till  their  work  is 
done.  We  feel  there  is  mystery  far  beyond 
the  impenetration  of  this  formial  truism,  in 
thepaadng  away  ini^  their  freshness  of  two 
sneh  natures,  with  so  mudi  oi  work  before 
them  which  we  de^oi  they,  and  they  alone, 
could  so  well  haye  wrou^t  out;  and  we 
find  ccmsolstion  only  in  railing  back  on  a 
deeper  and  more  vital  truism  from  all  such 
strange  and  sad  catastrophes  of  our  mortal 
state: — ^'^I  waa  dumb:  I  opened  iK>t  my 
mouth,  becanse  Thou  didst  it." 

We  do  not  hete  prcmose  any  attempt  at 
critical  eraminatacm  ci  the  literary  and 
sciratific  claims  of  Samud  Brown.  The 
materiala  for  su(&  an  examination  are  not 
yet  befi>re  the  public ;  for  all  he  gave  forth 
to  it  during  his  oomparatiyely  brief  career, 
only  yery  in^Mrfeetly  and  partially  repre> 
sented  the  entire  man.  All  we  would  ea- 
deayour  to  do  is,  in  bri^y  sketching  the 
career  itself  to  indicate  the  salient  features 
of  a  nature  and  character  not  easily  analysed 
or  defined;  a  nature  at  once  singularly 
yaried  in  ito  aspect  of  manifestation,  and 
yet  aingalarly  8ei£consistent;  a  character  in 
which  men  of  the  most  differei^  conceivable 
hal»tadeB,  views,  and  ^wers,  found  some- 
thing kindred,  attractive,  and  cognate  to 
thnnselveB.  With  those  who  kniew  and 
loved  him,  the  impression  of  their  loss  is 
still  perhaps  too  recent  to  allow  of  their 
faidy  estimatii^  him :  and  if  to  those  who 
knew  ym  less  ckisdy,  or  ooly  through  hie 
pnUic  a{qraaranoes,  there  shall  appear  ov«^- 
estimation  in  this  record,  we  pray  them  lo 
receive  this  as  the  apology  for  it 
'  Samttd  Brown,  the  fourth  and  name^Nm 


of  die  foonitr  of  itirtuwMig  lBxaries,Mid 
grandson  of  John  Brown  of  the  Self-inter- 
pretifig  BiUe,  was  bom  at  Haddington  on 
the  23d  February  1817.  For  those  who 
can  recall  the  quaint  old  country  town  as  it 
th^,  and  for  some  time  after,  was — by  a 
sarcastic  visitor  described  as  the  most  finish- 
ed town  in  Britun,  for  not  a  stone  had  beoi 
added  to  it  during  his  long  experience- 
it  is  unnecessary  further  to  particularize  it. 
F(»r  others,  it  may  be  enough  to  designate 
its  th^i  sodety  as  not  greaUy  dissimilar 
from  that  of  other  plaoes  of  its  size  and  dasa, 
— ^very  kindly,  rather  cliquish  and  sectarian, 
and  intensely  goasiping.  The  household, 
however,  and  especially  ite  head,  daims  a 
more  particular  notice.  There  are  few  of 
the  younger  grandchildren  of  John  Brown  of 
Haddington— once  a  numerous  and  compact 
race,  now  scattered  abroad  and  sadly  thinned 
by  death — who  have  not  many  a  kindlier 
thought  towards  the  dear  old  town,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dder  Samud.  He  was  one  not 
to  be  soon  forgotten,— one  of  those  men 
who  seem  speomlly  aet  forth  to  illustrate 
how  mudi  more  love  and  its  energy^  than 
mere  intdleet,  is  an  influence  and  power  in 
the  world.  In  no  way  remarkable  for  intel- 
lectual endowmenta— making  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  genius,  even  to  what  is  ordi- 
narily understood  as  telent — dmply  a  plain, 
sound-minded,  dear-headed  man,  of  thorou^ 
businesa  habits  and  capabilities,  he  yet,  by 
the  pure  force  of  love,  devd(^ed  and  per* 
fected  in  the  school  of  the  Cross,  ayccom- 
plished  for  the  best  interesto  of  his  county 
what  genius  alone  would  never  have  done. 
But  it  is  as  the  &ther  of  the  fomily,  and  the 
head  of  the  household,  we  have  here  to  do 
with  him ;  and  in  this  ciq)adty,  the  pervad- 
ing  quality  of  his  nature  shone  forth  with 
peculiar  lustre.  Allied,  by  the  depth  and 
pervading  stillness  of  his  piety,  to  those  old 
religionisto  who  have  laid  our  Scotiand  un- 
der a  heavy  debt,  that  piety  wanted  the 
sternness  and  austerity  widdk  too  often  en- 
crusted theirs.  Geni^ity  was  ite  marked 
and  unmistekable  characteristic  His  rule 
in  the  fomily  was  maintained,  not  by  the 
arbitrary  authcnrity  these  old  Oalvinistic 
patriar<ms  claimed  as  thdr  divine  right,  but 
oy  firm,  systematic,  and  fiuthfiil  love.  Few 
of  the  many  nephews  and  nieces,  patamal 
and  maternal — and  the  old-fiishionea  roomy 
house  addom  wanted  some  of  these  as  guests 
—-can  forget  the  Sunday  evening  catecmsingB 
there;  and  especially  the  tender,  heartfolt 
solemnity  with  which  it  w«s  often  his  wont 
to  dose  them,  with  the  commending  of  each 
particularly,  and  by  name,  to  the  grace  of 
the.  one  Fatiier.  lien  he  was  to  aome  esb- 
tent  an  experimental  physiiiatr^an  adept  in 
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cortAin  bnuflhwefaooBomieobenlsIr^;  and 
the  youDger  Samuel's  first  appearasoe  as  a 
scientific  ibquirer  before  tiie  public,  was  as 
the  worker  out  and  expounder  of  an  idea  of 
his  father's.* 

Suoh  were  the  leading  features  of  the  pa- 
temal  influence  under  which  Samuel  Brown 
emerged  into  boyhood*  Those,  howerer, 
who  hold  by  hereditary  Uansmisiion  of 
qualities,  might  incline  to  trace  bade  some- 
thing of  his  whole  tendency  of  mind  to  an 
earlier  generation — ^to  his  maternal  grand- 
mother. From  all  that  can  be  learnt  re- 
garding her,  she  was  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect a  remarkable  woman ;  and  in  this  one 
most  of  all,  and  in  it  closely  followed  by  her 
grandson,  that  she  had  caught  the  ^'  rare  and 
ul-beloTed  trick  of  thinking  for  herself  and 
of  trusting  her  thought."  Boys  are  not  in 
general  rigid  or  accurate  analysts—^  least 
tbrmally  and  logically— of  each  other's  disr 
racters;  and  older  mends  s^dom  possess 
the  &culty  of  entering  fully  into  those  strange 
penetralia  of  younger  natures,  wherein  lies 
unfolded  the  germ-lifa  of  the  after  career. 
This,  however,  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
there  was  in  this  boyhood  nothing  of  that 
morbid  and  unhealthy  precocity  wmch  some 
appear  to  esteem  the  necessary  precursor 
and  premonition  of  genius.  He  was 
thoroughly  and  to  the  ^vl  a  boy;  not  over- 
studious  ;  his  occupaticms,  his  amusements, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  those  of  a 
healthy-minded  boy*  One  well-marked  cha- 
racteristic there  certainly  was ;  and  it  was 
one  that  went  with  him  through  all  his 
career.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  it  heartily, 
almost  enthusiastically.  Whatever  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  time,  whether  boating  on  the 
river  in  the  home-built  coble,  the  che^ 
d'oeuvre — at  least  in  our  eyes— of  an  elder 
brother;  or  during  pleasant  rambles  through 
his  weU-loved  East  Lothian,  improvisinff 
dismantled  wind-mill  into  Pictish  round 
tower,  for  behoof  of  a  companion  smitten 
with  ardiseological  madness;  or  restfully 
watching  the  stars,  and  northern  streamers, 
and  shimmering  wildfire  from  among  the 
autumn  sheaves, — each  and  all  was  dcme 
with  heart  and  souL  Those  were  pleasant 
days  to  all  who  shared  them,  specially 
pleasant  through  him.  And  that  number 
included  strange  varieties;  for  even  then 
was  established  that  remarkable  power  of 
fasiunatiim  for  the  most  dilQbrent  conceivable 
natures  and  developments,  which  appeared 
to  grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  his  strength,  to  the  very  last.    Already, 

*  *^0r  the  MaoDage  of  ttieFooi,  witk  remartcB  on 
Its  aiiplication  to  Bconomioal  ends:^  rosd  before  the 
Sodflly  of  Aiti^  AgtOi  ISaV. 


too,  was  siK>wtt  that  fiuxil^  fi»  strong  per* 
sonal  attachments  which  ^aracterized  him 
throughout  life;  and  boyish  friendships 
were  then  formed  which  went  with  him  to 
the  grave.  Nor  was  phyaiosd  speculation 
alt(>gether  wanting.  The  well-remembered 
attic  of  that  Haddington  house  witnessed 
many  a  sol^Enn  eounoU,  prompted  and  pre- 
sided over  by  him,  for  discussion  of  knottiest 
problems  in  the  science  of  our  globe ;  and 
heard  many  an  original  and  startling  hypo* 
thesis  propounded,  explanatory  of  pbeno* 
m^ia  which  are  mysterious  to  the  wisest 
stilL  There  was  small  reverence  for  mys- 
tery there. 

He  passed  throi^  the  usual  course  of  pi^ 
^minfiry,  dassical,  and  general  instructicm 
creditably ;  but,  we  believe,  nothing  more.  At 
no  time  of  his  life  did  his  rtr^igth  lie  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages;  althoi^i,  when  strong- 
ly a<^aled  by  the  motive  of  coveted  literary 
or  scientific  treasures  to  become  tluis  more  ac- 
cessible, he  soon  achieved  suffident  mastery 
over  all  their  difficulties  to  accomplish  his  end. 
In  the  session  of  1832-33,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh  nominally  as  a  student 
of  medicine,  but,  perhaps,  more  truly  with 
a  view  to  that  course  of  study  wluch  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  medical  student    It  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  at  any  time  he  looked  for^ 
ward  to  the  life  of  the  medical  practitioner ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  with  nearly  his  first 
session  at  college,  the  determination  of  his 
mind  toward  chemistry,  so  fiur  as  physical 
science  is  concerned,  was  decided  and  final* 
It  was  indicative,  too,  of  the  character  of  his 
whole  mind ;  of  his  indispoation  to  rest  in 
the  baie  present  of  any  department  of  sci- 
ence or  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  his 
early  revulsion  against  materialism  in  all  its 
forms,  that  in  physiology  his  strongest  sym- 
pathies were  with  Fletcher,  the    fearless 
assailant  of  established   dogmas,  and  the 
resolute  defender  of  man's  mortal  frame 
against  those,  whose  so-called  analysis  would 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  aggr^ation  of  chemical 
compounds. 

The  set  with  whom  he  more  closely  asso- 
dated  himself  at  College  induded,  with 
many  names  of  minor  distmction,  at  least 
two  whose  reputation  is  now  European, — 
Edward  Forbes,  and  John  Goodsir. 
Toward  the  former,  in  particular,  thou^  per- 
sonal intercourse  had  oomparativdy  cemd 
between  them,  his  attachment  continued 
strong  to  the  last  How  truly  he  loved, 
and  how  deeply  mourned,  that  oifted  spirit, 
— how  highly  yet  discriminatingly  ertimated 
him,  the  feltowing  extract  Aom  his  private 
journal  testifies  :— 

<<  £dwacd  foches  is  dead  and  boded  befero  me  ;* 
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'He  bebaved  at  tlie  oloae  with  hii  old  composure 
and  ooDsiderateDess.  and  sweetoefls  of  nature,' 
writes  Dr.  John.  This  is  a  great  pablio  loss,— a 
pimgent  public  grief  too ;  bat  to  us,  his  IHends,  it 
IS  'past  the  blasphemy  of  ffrie£'  Barely  it  is 
*  woBdroQS  ki  ow  e^^'  Not  fttty  jet ;  Us 
work  sketched  oat  ho^iehr,  rather  than  donet  his 
proper  oaieer,  as  the  Ediaborgh  Protaor  of 
Natoral  History,  jost  opeoed,  sm  that  with  oa- 
osoal  brilliaocy  of  oiccamstance,— EdiDborgh, 
yooDg  and  old,  proud  to  receive  him  as  her  new 
Great  Mao,— tiie  Naturalists  of  Scotland  rising 
np  to  caU  the  ManTman  blessed— 'The  pity  (^ it, 
OthepityofitI' 

*^  We  almost  beoMi  ov  pabKo  oaieer  tocetbsr. 
He  m  his  tweoty-fifth,  I  in  ay  twan^liiM  yev, 
delivered  at  £dinbargh  a  ioint  coarse  of  lectors 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciencesr-he  the  gra- 
phic or  static,  I  the  principal  or  dynamic  hemi- 
sphere of  the  roand.  Tall  for  his  strength,  slightly 
roond-shooldered,  slightly  in-bent  legs,  bat  ele- 
gant, wUh  a  fine  roand  head  and  long  fhoe,  a 
bread,  heatttUklly  arohed  forehead ;  knig  din- 
hton  hahr  like  a  woman's,  a  slight  movstacha, 
ae  beard,  long-liinbed,  kag-fingcred,  lean,— saeh 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  figares  ever  b» 
fore  an  Edinborgh  amdience.  His  voice  was  not 
good,  his  manner  not  flowing, — not  even  easy, 
fie  was  not  eloqaent,  bat  he  nid  the  right  sort 
of  thing  in  a  r^t  sort  of  wav^  and  ikSsn  was 
each  an  air  of  mastery  aboot  nim,  of  genfos,  of 
geokdity ,  of  onqwakaMs  good-aatore,  that  he  won 
aU  hearts,  and  snbdaed  aU  minda,  and  kept  aU 
imagmations  prisoners  for  life.  Nobody  that  has 
not  heard  him'can  conceive  the  charm. 

**  In  natoral  history  his  labours  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  peers ;  and  it  is  not  for  a  chemist 
to  say  a  word.  Tet  I  Ikney  he  has  made  no 
memorable  discovery, — ^kiHlated  no  critieal  move- 
ant  It  is  by  the  width  of  hisTiews  he  has 
told,  and  by  his  psBsonal  kiinenoe.  In  short,  be 
is  a  first-rate  nateralist,  nsai^hted  and  for- 
aighted,  and  eminently  disposed  and  able  to  re- 
dace  the  chaos  of  observation  to  order,  and  to 
discern  the  one  sool  of  nature  in  all  her  manifold 
hody  of  members ;  but  he  has  not  shown  himself 
inventive  Hke  lAnnnas  or  Onvier,  or  even  BafTon. 
ffis  true  greatness  was  oamaktive;  and  if  he 
had  lived  as  long,  he  anient  have  rivafied  Hom- 
boldt.  As  it  is,  Itf  was  not  a  phitosophar,  nor 
a  great  discoverer;  bat  he  was  a  oonsummate 
and  philosophical  natnralist,  wider  than  any  man 
alive  in  his  kind.  Add  to  that  noble  distinction, 
that  he  was  mach  of  an  artist,  not  a  little  of  a 
man  of  letters,  sometiifaig  of  a  sdiohw ,  a  hnmor^ 
kt,  Hie  very  most  amiime  of  men,  a  perfect 
geatleama,  and  a  beaotiAil  psid4ike  crsatare,  and 
yon  have  our  HyperkNii-"gona  down,  alas,  en  it 
was  yet  noon  1  After  aO,  what  a  combination  of 
charms,  what  a  ooastellation  of  gifts,  what  a  man  I 
Edward  Forbes  was  a  sweet,  wise,  broad  and 
sanoy,  great  kind  of  man,  dse  I  do  not  know  a 
aoblemao  when  I  see  him. 

'^  Aa  for  veHgion,  I  oaa  only  say  he  never  talked 
MdeHties  even  in  OCT  MMli  yaoth.  He  always 
abided  by  the  efanrofa,  thoogh  he  raretf  frequent- 
ed its  tabemades.  Hewasakindof  halfhit^ 
lectaal,  haltostheticsl  beliew.  Theology  some- 
how did  not  lie  m  hb  way;  and  he  was  (as  I 
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coacelva)  riaesM  rather  thaaoaraeitrbrsOgioa. 

There  lay  his  great  deibct;  since  all  pie  but 
fragments  after  all  that  can  be  said  even  of  a 
Shakspere.  He  wanted  intensity  of  character, 
depth  of  sool,  sphritaality ;  and  it  is  carioos  in  a 
sokrge. 


«*Aad  hi  eonneiioQ  with  this  lay  oae  of  the 
seoreti  of  Forbes' bonndlesspopalarity.  He  was 
a  conformist,— ran  against  no  man  or  thmg.  Ha 
joined  no  new  cause ;  he  assailed  no  om  one; 
nay,  he  even  assailed  no  new  one^  All  were  wel- 
oome  to  him,  therefore,  and  he  to  all.  Even  in 
Natural^istory  he  brought  no  agitating  or  per- 
plexing news,-^perplexing  men  with  the  fear  of 
chanae.  He  sailod  nobly  wift  the  wkid  and  tide 
of  ordiaaiy  progress,  not  needfaig  to  carry  a  siegia 
gan,  bat  the  foremost  of  this  peaoefel  fleet  This 
was  altvery  delightful  and  wise;  yet  lata  word 
be  said  for  the  men  of  war,  John  Kepler  and  the 
rest ;  and  also  let  a  distinction  betwixt  the  two 
orders  of  men  be  'remembered.  To  forget  such 
^Kstinctions  is  to  eonfoand  the  morelily  of  eriti* 
gIbbb.  Haof  Nanureth,aottobaprotae,broaghl 
^noi  peaoe,  bat  a  8Word,'-*the  tMviiie  image  of 
the  greater  sort  of  I 


With  these  men,  and  oAera  ISce-minded 
and  like-hearted,  Dr.  Brown  was  aaaociated 
in  one  of  those  attempta  which  tiie  young 
enthusiastic  taruth-sedcer  so  naturally^  turns 
to,  to  detaeh  himself  from  the  mass  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  indHlbrcntlsm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  sectarianism  on  the  other, 
whidi  is  almost  sure  to  surround  him  wher- 
eter  his  lot  may  be  oaat.  The  ferm  aa* 
Bumed  by  tius  desire  in  tlid  predent  caae  wae 
the  introduction  of  the  o.  s.  fi  *  Sooiety 
among  the  Edinburgh  students.  The  ob- 
jects ot  this  instituti^  at  least  aa  these  de- 
fined tiiemselyea  in  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
troducers, were,  firsdy,  tfale  pursuit  <^  truth  j 
aeoondly,  the  engagmg  thanselyea  to  this 

giTsuit  in  perfect  cat^Udty,  alike  as  to  the 
rmsof  trutliandaato  the  ffmeralopiniona 
and  views  of  th^  brethren  oftha  order;  and, 
tliirdly,  the  reoc^ition  of  the  great  principle 
of  brotlierhood  and  association,  not  merely 
fbrmallT,  but  in  actual  praodee,  in  this  pur- 
suit. It  was  a  generooa  scheme,  and  a 
noble  attempt,  but  it  was  tlie  attempt  <^ 
youth;  and  it  fiuled  firom  canasa  which 
cooler  heads  and  oolder  hearts  oOuH  easily 
have  predicted,— -dM  ialroductioB  of  unsuit- 
able and  unworthy  members,  and  the  iU)- 
ing  away  of  odiers  from  the  9i«t  fresh  en- 
thusiasm and  fhuik  darhig  and  fl^eedom  of 
youth.  Nay,  even  imomr  the  originators 
themselves, — so  at  least  Dr.  Brown's  later 
ttd  stem  selfjudgment  deemed,— -the  asso^ 
ciatlon  principle  soon  began  too  nnnch  to 
degenerate  into  mere  sodaHty,— tile  sign, 
aa  it  ever  tends  to  do  with  oar  poor  human- 
ly, had  began  too  much  to  aaurp  the  place 
ortketUngaigmfied. 

«  The  initials  of  its  lagend»  "oh^,  if9^  ftidtfct^." 
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Bat  there  ie  no  need  diat  we  dioold,  be- 
cause its  seonbly  active  operation  for  cood 
soon  ceased,  assume  the  attempt  to  nave 
been  without  its  fruits.  More  than  one  of 
these  young  enthusiasts  could  be  named,  as 
having,  amkl  all  other  change  in  them  and 
around  them,  continsed  eesentiall  j  true  to 
the  principles  they  had  thus  attempted  to 
embody  in  form.  And  though  undoubtedly 
that  attempt  was  itself  indicative  of  a  cha- 
racter and  tendency  already  in  them  de> 
veloped,  there  need  be  as  little  doubt  that 
this  nstitiitlon  aided,  defined,  and  eonfirmed 
that  tendenov.  Among  those  who  thus  to 
the  end  held  true  to  tM  conftssion  of  faith 
and  purpose,  veiled  under  the  symbol  of  the 
0.  €.  /^.,  Samuel  Brown  was  undoubtedly 
one.  As  rqpods  his  own  special  quest  in 
science,  mdeed,  the  principle  of  actual  and 
active  association  became  soon  impossible. 
Ere  kng  he  had  to  tread  that  path  literally 
alone.  But  the  truth-seeking  and  the  catho- 
licity were  his  to  the  last;  and  diis  lone- 
liness on  his  own  peculiar  path,  seemed  onlv 
to  l»oadsn  and  deepen  his  sympathies  wito 
the  whole  borotherhood,  devoted,  like  him- 
self^ to  the  eaEtenaion  oi  the  boimdaries  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  finth. 

In  1887  his  course  <^studv  at  Edinburgh 
University  was  interrupted  by  his  removal 
to  St  Petersburo,  where  his  eldest  brother 
was  then  settled,  preparatory  to  his  com- 
pleling  his  medical  curriculum  at  Berlin. 
Mitseherlich,  the  discoverer  of  th<^  doctrine 
of  isomorphism,  and  the  able  expounder  of 
that  of  isomerism,  as  it  then  was  and  still 
is  accepted,  was  the  principal  attraction  to 
the  Prussian  capital ;  for  already  the  initial 
conoq>tion  of  an  isomerism  &r  more  exten- 
sive and  pn^und  had  assumed  definite 
form  in  his  thoushta.  At  Berlin,  however, 
and  under  Mitswerlieh,  he  was  never  to  be 
permitted  to  study.  He  was  stricken  down 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  typhus  fever,  followed 
bv  malignant  dysentery ;  and,  in  the  spring 
of  the.f^wing  year,  returned  to  England 
with  health  graitly  shattered,  and  with, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  beUeve,  the 
seeds  of  that  disease  implanted  in  his  con- 
stitution which  ultimately  wore  out  his  lifo. 
But  the  year  1889— that  also  of  his  gradua- 
tion— brou^tohimayetstomeraiSmore 
searching  initiation  into  ^worship  of  sorw 
row,^  tluM  even  the  personal  assault  <^  dis- 
ease, in  the  death  of  his  &«her,  and  tha*  also 
of  one  with  whom  his  lifo  had  kng  been 
v«ry  intimately  associated.  How  theae 
strokes  looked  to  him  in  anticipation,  is 
known  in  some  decree  fram  a  letter  to  his 
father  of  this  year^i  date.  And  when  the 
double  bereavement  was  actually  consum- 
mated,  it  brought  for  the  time  a  very  horror 


of  darkness  and  desolation ;  wUch  pressed 
the  more  severely  on  him,  that,  for  most 
eyes,  it  was  veiled  beneath  an  exterior  little 
(Ranged  from  his  wonted  one.  Everything 
was  shaken  widiin  him — all  fidth  for  the 
time  dethroned,  lifo  overshadowed,  definite 
purpose  and  aim  put  aside.  Hm  bond  b^ 
tween  fother  and  son  had  been  ona  of  peen- 
liar  tenderness,  even  for  sudi  a  relation. 
One  or  two  of  the  early,  indeed  Ae  school- 
boy, letters  of  the  son  to  the  fother,  have,  since 
the  death  of  the  former,  been  found  in  the 
repositories  of  the  latter ;  and  the  touching 
and  beautifnl  tone  of  perfoct  confidence  and 
fntb  and  fVill  aelf-unvemng  that  characterixes 
them  reveal,  better  than  tXX  directer  words 
or  description  could  have  done,  how  closely 
these  two  were  knit  together. 

Hie  year  thus  peculiarly  solemnized  saw 
also  such  progress  taken  in  his  outward 
career  as  graduation  constituted,  for  one 
to  whom  it  was,  in  efiect,  little  mora  than  a 
form.  Chemistry  had  now  taken  fUll,  almost 
tyrannous,  possession  of  him ;  and  while 
lus  Thesis,  on  diemical  topics,*  was  one  of 
the  prixe  themes  of  the  year,  we  well  re- 
member he  waa,  what  was  rare  indeed  with 
his  firm  self  reliant  nature,  rather  nervous 
about  certain  others  of  his  examinationa. 
He  had  already  won  for  himself  high  stand- 
ing, more,  however,  among  his  cptemporaries 
than,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  among  his 
teachers.  His  appearances  at  the  various 
students'  societies  had,  in  particular,  ap- 
proved-^ those  perhaps  Mst  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment-— not  only  his  general 
power,  bnt  the  singularly  flexible  and  catho- 
olic  character  of  it  and  excited  in  the  minds 
of  men,  least  of  all  likely  to  be  imposed  on 
b^  mere  show  and  appearance,  because 
directly  and  personally  interested  in  the  de- 
tection of  these,  the  hi|^iest  hopes  with  re- 
gard to  his  futare  career.  Already,  too, 
was  strongly  pronounced  the  poseession,  in 
peculiar  d^ree,  of  that  ^>en-mi&ded  and 
open  hearted  receptivity  of  nature,  which  is 
one  of  the  foremost  essentials  to  the  true 
discoverer;  and  the  courage  wluch  never 
shrunk  from  giving  fiur  and  calm  considera- 
tion to  the  new,  even  though  he  might  find 
himself  alone  in  doing  so.  Mere  novelty 
in  itself  had  no  overpowering  attraotkm  m 


*  *'Ohemioal  Fragments— FIntk  OQth#{>repa»lioB, 
fto,  of  cariiorots;  sooond,  on  tiiecoagnlationof  •R>n- 
OMO.*'  The  ktter  section,  wMeh  finmed  his  oootri- 
bution  to  the  Academio  Annual  ftr  that  year,  was 
ohieij  dtfoted  to  the  iimmlm  of  eatsljfrie,— a 
sol^iQt  Sa  whisk  lis  ws  gwatijr  Interested.  11m 
formor  mi^be  regarded  ae  hia  flnt  poblio  appear- 
ance in  connexion  wiUi  that  work  which  waa  the 
after-devotion  of  his  life;  for  sabsequent  exam- 
ination of  these  supposed  oarfonreta  led  him  to  ap- 
pend to  his  Ha  the  note^  ^'llieyweresaiefaireta.'^ 
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lilai;  fcnii  hU  strong  tuAltieriilg  ftith  in 
human  progress,  ever  identified  in  his  mind 
with  €bd's  on-leading,  combined  with  his 
natarallj  baoTsnt  and  sanguine  tempera- 
laent,  to  urge  him  on  in  ererj  direetioa  to- 
ward the  inteiploped  and  unknown.  And 
hr  everj  yoioe,  howsooTer  low  and  half- 
artionlsite,  that  professed  to  bring  tidings 
finom  that  dim  realm  of  nndiseorered  glories, 
he  had  a  i>atieiit  and  attentive  ear.  There 
were  worQB  of  his  great  master,  Ck>leridge, 
wiioh  he  often  quoted,  and  ^e  spirit  em- 
bodied in  which  was  as  if  part  of  his  own 
deepest  nature :  ^  There  are  errors  which 
DD  wke  man  will  treat  wiUi  derision,  lest 
they  should  be  the  reflection  of  some  great 
truth  yet  below  the  horizon." 

The  first  speoifie  step  in  his  public  career 
was  taken  in  the  wfarter  of  1840-41,  by  tlie 
dehrery  of  a  course  <^  lectures  on  the  rhOo- 
aophy  of  the  Sciences,  in  asM>eiatiQn,  as 
we  haTe  already  intimated,  with  Edward 
Forbes.  Differently  constituted  in  many 
respects  as  were  these  two  minds,  they  had 
3ret  mush  in  oommon :  deep  enthusiasm, 
high  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  possibili- 
tits  of  science,  generous  ardour,  and  earnest, 
resolute  dcYOtion  to  their  w<»'k.  It  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  find  at  that  dme  in 
Edinburgh,  perhaps  anywhere,  two  lecturers 
animated  by  the  spirit  abd  pervaded  by  die 
views  of  the  younger  wdiool  of  inquirers,  in 
every  respect  more  competent  to  tbe  func- 
tkm  they  had  assumed.  Each  seemed  spe- 
cially endowed  to  complement  the  other ;  to 
Mpj^y,  not  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  for 
each  witfaiii  his  own  inhere  was  complete, 
b«t  tiiat  which  the  other  left  unattempted. 
One  great  object  which  the  young  aspirants 
proposed  to  themselves  was,  the  rescuing 
popular  sdenttfic  lecturing  from  the  state 
of  d^[radation  in  wMdi  Uiey  conceived  it 
then  to  be,  ^e  elevating  its  whole  tone  and 
character,  and  the  making  it  the  means  at 
oooe  of  broadly  sad  accurately  informing 
the  mtelUgence,  and  (Raiding  the  entii^  de- 
velopment of  its  audiences.  They  conceived 
it  possible  that  it  might  be  made  an  agency, 
not  for  ^  mere  communication  of  informa- 
tion necessarily  limited  and  superficial,  but 
for  trafaung  at  least  tnaay  to  habits  of  com- 
paratively precise  and  coherent  thought. 
Those  who  remember  what  such  tecturiotg 
afanoet  universally  th^  was, — to  a  great 
degree  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  snper- 
fieukl  pretenders, — its  highest  aim  with  re- 
gard to  its  auditors,  ixppmia^j  the  whiling 
away  an  idle  hour ;  and  Httie  scrupling  to 
degnide  sdence,  and  truth  itself|  in  every 
possible  way,  to  them,  instead  of  attempttng 
to  raise  them  to  it — wUl  not  be  disposed  to 
pvononnoe  tiie  attempt  unealled  for.    That 


it  Med,  we  are  Hot  prepared  to  tey,  for  we 
knbw  that  the  great  intellectual  crisis,  the 
true  genesis  of  mind  and  thought,  in  more 
than  one  lifo,  dates  from  these  lectures,  and 
especially  assodates  itself  with  Dr.  Brown's 
sltture  in  tbem^  Nay,  we  know  not  how 
much  of  influence  may  have  been  exercised 
by  that  bold  attempt  toward  the  now  un- 
doubtedly improved  tone  of  popular  lectur- 
ing in  Edinburgh.  But  the  lectures  were 
appreciated  rather  than  popular.  They  ad* 
dressed  themselves  to,  and  found  their  anr 
swer  from,  only  a  comparatrrely  limited 
portion  of  their  comparativdy  limited 
audiences ;  and  while  among  those  they  es- 
tablished the  more  firmly  the  convictkMi) 
that  each  of  the  voung  lecturers  was  des- 
tined to  great  acnievement,  they  failed  of 
other  and  more  sensible  results.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  and  bad  other  circumstances 
permitted,  there  was,  we  believe,  the  pur- 
pose that  these  courses  should  have  been 
continued  and  expanded,  others  like-minded 
being  associated  with  their  originators.  Td 
this  there  was  little  or  no  encouragement ; 
and  Edward  Forbes  now  passed  on  upon  his 
course  of  almost  unshadowed  light  too  early 
quendied  ;  while  Samuel  Brown,  already  in 
die  firm  dear  purpose  of  his  own  heart  oom- 
mitted  to  his,  now  foirly  entered  on  it,  re- 
lieved from  all  other  distractions  save  those 
orijnnated  by  his  outward  drcumstances. 

The  whole  category  of  these  circumstan- 
ces was  not  enoouraffing.  It  included  what 
can  hardly  be  called  oy  a  milder  name  thtti 
poverty ;  heahh  by  no  means  robust ;  and 
the  daring,  single-handed  and  alone,  one  of 
the  most  difilcultand  complicated  probieflae 
that  human  mtelleet  ever  sought  to  solve. 
If  to  these  are  added  the  doubts  and  hardlv 
concealed  sneers  of  many  a  professed  weu- 
wisher,  we  shall  be  better  abfe  to  appreciate 
the  strength  of  resolution,  and  the  firmiisaa 
of  faith  in  his  own  idea,  ifridch  could  induce 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four  to  forego  all 
else  he  mi^  have  won^  ai^  to  enter  oa  a 
pursuit  in  which  one  thing  was  absolutely 
certain,  and  only  one, — the  toil  and  struggle 
tfarouch  which  alone  success  could  be  at- 
tained if  ever  attained  at  all.  We  do  not 
maintain  the  prudence  of  the  step.  We  be- 
lieve Ifis  life  would  have  been  a  calmer,  leas 
arduous,  more  sensiblv  briUiaot,  aad  longer 
one,  bad  he  ocmteated  himself  with  successes 
that  almost  all  pronounced  wMiin  his  eisy 
reach.  But  the  world  is  so  little  likely  soon^ 
to  want  pmdenoss  eaou^  of  tills  kind,  that 
one  such  imprudence  may  be  forgiven,  or  at 
least  visited  with  its  li|ptw  condsmnaitiotL' 

T^lis  is  not  the  place  to  enter  mto  any  oi- 
position  of  that  sdenlifie  eoneeplioii  whtoh 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  mg^  detetfidn  «f 
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Dr.  Broim'8  Uft,  or  war  critical  exsmiiiation 
of  Uie  ground  on  which  he  claimed  the  proba- 
bility of  its  sttbeistenee  in  nature,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  task  of  experimentally  ex- 
hibiting that  subsistence.  Even  were  ihe 
subject  not  oompantiyely  remote  ftx>m  the 
general  reader,  ne  himself  were  the  only 
adequate  expounder  of  his  thought.  Nor 
shall  we  make  any  attempt  at  presenting 
before  the  reader  the  development  of  it  in 
his  own  mind.  This  only  it  is  bare  justice 
to  him  to  say,  that  there  was  from  the  first 
such  a  conception,  crude  and  germ-like  in  its 
beginnings  compared  to  what  it  afterwards 
became ;  carefully  and  severely  thought  out, 
urged,  and  daborated;  every  available 
ight  that  AjuAogj  could  supply  brought  to 
bear  on  it ;  and  everything  rejected  fh)m  it 
even  as  a  hypothesis,  that  seemed  irreoon- 
cileablewith  the  known  fiujts  to  which  it 
stood  related.  He  was  not,  as  too  many 
assumed,  even  among  those  who  should  have 
Imown  him  better,  woridng  and  stumbling 
blindly  on  in  the  dark :  he  was  labouring 
to  reduce  to  the  stem  test  of  experiment  a 
hypothesis  adequate  to  reoonstruct  the 
whole  science  of  atomies.  And  those  vdio 
listened  to  tiie  fbur  critical  lectures  on  that 
atomic  theory,  delivered  in  1848, — ^perhaps 
the  most  intellectual  audience  ever  address- 
ed in  Edinburgh, — ^will,  we  believe,  without 
one  dissentient  voice,  bear  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  subtlety  and  reach  of  thou^t, 
and  the  severity  of  reasoning,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  whole  subject,  wen  displayed. 
1%e  germ  of  tiiis  hypothesis  had  been  con- 
ceived several  years  before;  H  had  been 
gradually  and  systematically  developed  in 
his  own  mind  amid  all  his  other  occupa- 
tioRS ;  his  laboratory  workings  hitherto  had, 
almost  without  an  exception,  had  its  practl- 
oal  elaboration 'and  completion  dor  their  end ; 
and  this  now  became  die  great  soiiantific  puiv 
pose  of  his  life,  to  which  all  else  was  to  be 
held  subordinate. 

We  have  referred  to  this  subject  more 
at  large  than  some  peihap  will  approve 
o^  fbr  several  reasons.  We  believe  that 
mach  misapprehension  ousts  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  in  connexion  with  it,  even  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  knew  him  well.  By 
some  he  was  coBttdered  as  possessed  by  a 
mere  teey  or  crotchet  of  the  hour ;  to 
others  kre  was  a  mere  radi  innovator  and 
reckless  speculator ;  to  odiers  again  he  i^ 
peared'Ihe  dupe  of  an  unbridled  imagina- 
tlon^  rapt  away  to  confound  poetic  nncy 
with  ackntifie  probability;  and  to  yet  oth- 
en  a  hatfoiad  eodmsiast,  in  blindness  and 
iflporanos  strtving  to  revivB  an  expk>ded 
maot  >*-4tti  ahd^mist^  in  short)  attempting 
enapMdid]^  to,  rsaMae  metelfio  transmuta^ 


tion.  Coald  all  be  Ailly  or  adequately  taid, 
fbw  would  refuse  to  recognise  in  him  tfe 
earnest  and  resolute  inquirer  as  to  whether 
established  laws  had  not  a  deeper  ssgni^ 
ficance,  and  a  more  searching  operation,  mtt 
all  that  had  as  yet  been  unveUed.  Wa 
claim  the  right  to  speak  here,  not  from 
hearsay,  not  even  from  general  impression^ 
but  from  personal  and  intimate  knoidedge 
of  the  development  of  his  thought  from  the 
very  first;  and  the  right  to  testify  that, 
whatever  of  rashness  may  subsequently  He 
to  his  charge,  there  was  no  rashness  here« 
Patiently  1m  wrou^t  his  first  conception 
into  form  as  complete  as  could  be  given  it, 
till  cxp^ment  snould  have  shed  its  sharp 
clear  light  upon  it ;  and  patiently  and  sub- 
missively accepted  whatever  modifications 
Nature  herself  suggested  to  him. 

Then,  unless  tangible  and  conq>lete  suc- 
cess shall  alone  be  held  entitled  to  our  con- 
aderation,  there  is  surely  much  daiming 
respeet  and  inviting  imitation  in  the  specta- 
cle thus  presented.  It  is  that  of  a  yomig 
man,  barely  twenty-four,  before  whom  in 
general  estimation  lay  brilliant  and  compar- 
atively easy  success  wherever  lie  might  have 
diosen  to  turn ;  who  had  just  given  proof 
of  power  admittedly  unrivalled  among  his 
fellows  as  an  expositor  of  the  most  subtle 
and  difficult  of  all  8ciences-«4^e  science  of 
Methodology :  on  whose  behalf  Hamilton 
and  Jeffi*ey,  Chalmers  and  Hare^  Garlyle, 
Qiristison,  and  Forbes,  with  one  consent 
testified  as  warmly  as  words  could  speak, 
that,  turn  where  he  might,  victory  and  fiune 
were  sure  to  him  r-^who  of  set  purpose  and 
dear  anticipation  chose  the  harder  and  aol 
the  easier  way,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
work  that  imposed  on  him  toils,  privations^ 
and  loneMness,  with  success  only  a  dim  Bind 
fiur-off  possibility,  lliere  are  Mures  naore 
honourable  than  nuuiy  of  the  world's  snc- 
cesses;  and  Samuel  Brown's,  ev^i  if  it  shall 
ultimately  have  to  be  written  down  for  tlw 
world  as  a  fiulure,  may  surely  in  many  re- 
spects rank  among  these. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  is  this  the  place, 
to  enter  into  any  detail  of  these  labonitory 
laboiors,  thenceforth  carried  on  in  great  jpart 
alone,  with  a  patience,  resolution,  and  fluth 
not  ohen  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  scten* 
ttf  c  research,  so  long  as  strength  remained 
to  him.  They  were  not  now  first  b^^ : 
but  they  henceforth  assumed  svstem  and 
form,  as  the  sdf-diosen  work  of  his  life.  In 
all  his  after  removals  from  place  to  placa— 
and  these  were  numerous — ^the  laboratory 
was  first  provided  for  and  set  up.  It  was 
generally,  we  might  sa^y  say  always,  aa 
to  its  outward  means  and  appliances,  sueh 
as  would  have  excited  the  wonder,  pity,  or 
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soofii  of  a  fvhft  or  teoosd  year's  chemistry 
aiudent  But  a  temper  buoyant  and  oheen- 
fttl  in  its  fearlessness,  an  inventiye  bead  aad 
Hilling  band,  and  a  strong  unfaltedng  wlU, 
8up{>lied  many  at  least  g£  these  outward 
deficlenoiee. 

Th&  life  led  for  several  years  at  Bo$ebank, 
Portobello,  was  a  sufficiently  strange  one, 
especially  for  one  wbo  bad  notinng  o£  the 
tM^rmit  or  of  the  fisoete  in  his  composition ; 
wbo  was,  on  the  other  hand,  both  by  natural 
taste  and  acquired  habit,  keenly  alire  to  all 
the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  and 
all  the  refinements  of  social  life.  A  two- 
storied,  roughly  built  house,  isolated  within 
a  bore  and  dreary-looking  court ;  the  two 
largest  and  most  eligible  rooms  devoted  to 
iiiB  laboratory,  which,  however,  was  ever 
overflowing  and  encroaching  elsewhere; 
scantily  and  rudely  furnished,  if  we  except 
the  larder,  where  the  care  of  a  sister  had 
made  large  provision  of  the  only  £yre  the 
cookery  of  we  establishment  cared  tlo  deal 
with— tea,  sugar,  salt-fish,  and  ship-biscuit; 
no  servai^t  or  even  occasional  cliarwonum 
admitted;  the  whole  scene  str<H)^ly  and 
always  pervaded  by  tto  prevalent  S&emical 

K usance  of  the  time,  till  the  operator  and 
amateur  assistants  "vrere  poison-proof 
against  prussic  add  itself;  night  full  often 
turned  into  day,  and  sleep  regulated  less  by 
the  exigences  of  nature,  thin  conformably 
with  the  fitsoinations  of  some  prolonged  and 
daboiate  process : — such  were  a  few  of  the 
eztemala  amid  which  llie  voung  enthusiast 
laboured  to  accomplish  his  self-assigned 
work.  Not  that  they  pressed  heavily  on 
him;  if  ever  there  was  desire  that  cii^ 
oumfltanoes  n^ete  morefiivourable,  it  was  for 
his  work^  sake  £ir  more  than  for  his  own. 
His  saogoine  temper  and  buoyant  spirit 
grew  and  flourished  under  all  thm ;  found 
only  fi)Od  for  mirth  amid  all  such  incon- 
'  venifltices  and  discomforts,  so  ftr  as  they 
were  merely  personal.  These  years  might 
indsed  be^escribed,  not  perhaps  as  the  hap* 
piesi,  still  less  the  most  dIcssm,  but  as  the 
most  joyous  of  his  whole  career.  Hope 
was  still-^we  do  not  say  strong  within  him, 
for  that  it  remained  to  the  very  last — ^but 
utiehilled  and  undbecked  by  any  great  dis- 
appointment ;  he  felt  perfectly  free  to  give 
himself  whoUv  and  imreservedly  to  his  work, 
and  that  wmi  seemed  steadily  prospering^ 
above  even  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Even 
the  bitter  disappointments  that  too  often 
befel,  when  in  a  moment  the  thoucbt  and 
labour  of  days  and  nights  proved  aboi^tivd, 
though  diey  fell  for  the  time  more  erudi- 
Inglj  on  his  peculiar  temperameni  than  they 
would  have  done  upoki  one  of  calmer  mood, 
had  no  power  of  prolonged  diaoouiagement 


for  hinou  Frosi  these  611^  to  the  earib  he 
soon  dprang  up  with  strength  and  hope  re- 
newed :  and  in  fiiilure  itoelf  sought  and  found 
guidance  for  further  and  more  sueoessfiil 
att^nptSr 

While,  however,  thus  eonoentrating  Ms 
firdt  regards  upon  his  work,  and  devoting 
himself  to  it  with  an  ardour  and  a  courage 
there  is  little  danger  of  oilur  oterstatii^,  his 
whole  nature  was  too  active  and  emrg^ 
to  be  capable  of  resting  in  this  one  p^tial 
outgoitig  of  its  activities.  Within  that  her- 
mitage itself  many  an  hour  was  given*^ 
hours  not  to  be  soon  forffott^  by  any  who 
shared  them^^— to  counsel  serious  and  even 
solemn  on  every  highest  aspect  and  relation 
alike  of  natui^  and  of  man.  Especially  on 
some  still  and  beautiAil  Sabbath  evening, 
on  the  secluded  country  roads  near  Dudding- 
stone,  or  in  the  retirement  of  its  woods,  or 
in  some  quiet  nook  of  Arthur's  Seat  itsett^ 
his  whole  soul  would  outpour  itself  in 
thoughts  and  words  qj^ck  with  power.  He 
was  no  exception  to  the  univeri^  law,  that 
in  tdie  deep  of  every  nature  capable  of  high 
aim  or  great  adiieVement,  will  be  found,  if 
it  be  but  looked  for  aright,  ande^  some 
phase  of  develoi»nent  or  other,  the  religious 
sentiment.  Ims  sentiment  was,  at  this  time 
in  particular,  peculiarly  impatient  of  formal 
embodiment  or  expression ;  the  inadequacy 
of  all  such  embodiments  pressed  heavily  on 
him ;  and  he  had  vet  to  learn,  what  after^ 
experience  especially  of  sufierlng  taught 
him,  that  such  inadequacy  was  but  sluired  with 
the  entire  spiritual  lifb  of  man ;  that  creeds 
and  churches  were  to  religious  fiuth  and  de- 
votional sentiment,  simply  what  words  w^e 
to  thought  and  emoticm ;  the  dim  imperfect 
shadows  more  than  the  realities,— the  sug- 
gestive symbols  rather  than  the  things  them- 
selves. It  was  this  sense  of  ina^quaoy^ 
more  than  any  spedfio  amount  of  actual  di- 
vergence, that  at  this  time  barred  him  from 
identifying  himself  with  any  one  formal 
embodiment  of  CSuistianity ;  but  none  could 
have  shared  these  quiet  hours  with  himi 
without  being  at  once  made  aware  how  ha- 
bitually for  him  there  lay  at  the  base  of  all 
truth,  all  knowledge,  all  science,  the  one 
sure  reality — God.  Not  a  mere  last  ab- 
straction and  fundamental  generalisation  of 
Itm^  secluded  within  his^  or  radier  its  un- 
beginningnCss,  from  all  direct  c(moem  or 
care  for  aug^t  but  the  last  Imk  in  the  fiur* 
stretching  chain ;  but  in  Nature  the  Creator 
for  ever  nilfilling  His  unresting  and  unbast- 
ing  work ;  and  for  Man  the  Fatiier,  redeem* 
ing  and  restoring  from  the  depths  of  His 
own  infinite  love ; — ^^  God  in  Cnrist  reoai^ 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing 
to  men  theif  trespasses." 
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'  l%e drde of  his  friflodshipfl, too, hadnow 
iMen  greatlj  «ktaided,  and  inoluded  in  it 
more  than  one  name  from  among  the  great- 
est and  best  of  the  age :  too  manj  of  these 
already  passed  away.    Tlioiigh  almost  whol- 
ly unknown  in  literature,  and  in  soienoe  re- 
cognised chiefly  as  the  secluded  and^'esolute 
devotee,  his  conversational  powers  had  en- 
abled men  like  J^Srey,  Chalmers^  Sir  Wil- 
liiun  Hamilton,  and  Carlyle,  to  identify  in 
the  young  student  the  element  common  to 
them  all,  of  power ;  they  accepted  him  to 
the  fhU  as  one  of  their  own  rare  dass — the 
thinkers ;  and  regarded  and  received  him  as 
a  valued  friend.    But  perhaps  none  of  all 
the  inmates  of  this  epoch  of  his  life  won 
from  and  gave  to  him  a  warmer  and  more 
affectionate  regard  than  he  to  whom,  nearly 
ei|^t  years  agO,  he  rendered  in  our  pages 
Ae  last  tribute  of  esteem  and  love — L)avid 
Scott    Seldom,  perhaps,  were  two  natures 
at  tlie  sur&oe  more  unlike;  and  to  those 
who  looked  only  at  the  surfiiee,  intimate  re- 
lations between  two  such  men  would  have 
seemed  impossible,  or  at  least  unnatural. 
Tet  tiiere  were  some  things  in  which  they 
were  wholly  at  (me;    eadi  possessed  bv 
strong  enthusiasm,  stead^t  purpose,  defi- 
nite aim  of  life,  and  resolute  adherence 
through  good  and  bad  report  thereto.    The 
portrait  of  Samuel  Brown  by  his  friend  is  in 
some  respects  a  unique  production.    It  por- 
trays the*  ideal  of  him  by  one  who,  af);er 
years  of  closest  association  and  most  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  him,  on  one  occa^ 
sion  expressed  his  indignant  surprise  at  his 
being  impeached  of  the  lightness  and  frivo- 
lity o^— laughter !    The  artist  had  so  seen 
the  chemist  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
saddened  and  morbid  spirit,  that  in  all  their 
communion  he  had  never  rec(^pized  the 
singularly  genial  and  joyous  nature  that,  in 
this  respect  in  particular,  stood  in  such  di- 
rect opposition  to  his  own. 


The  tenor  of  the  \\h  we  have  sketched 
was  now  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  what,  in 
more  senses  tiian  one,  constituted  the  §[eat 
outward  crisis  of  Dr.  Brown's  career.  This 
whole  passage  of  his  life  is  one  fraught  with 
pcdn  of  almost  every  kind,  ahd  from  nearly 
every  quarter ;  it  was  burdened  with  sad 
recollections  for  himself  to  the  end ;  and  we 
diall  content  ourselves  witii  rehearsing,  as 
briefly  and  dispassionately  as  possible,  tiie 
leading  fhcts  connected  with  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1B48.  the  Chidr  of  Qiem- 
istry  in  the  University  or  E^nburgh  became 
vacant  by  the  resignation,  followed  soon 
aifter  by  tne  death,  of  Dr.  Hope,  jyt.  Brown 
was  spending  a  few  days  at  Dunglass,  a 
iavourite  seaside  retreat  of  the  family,  when 


the  btdligence  was  communicated  to  him, 
in  letters  that  urged,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
hb  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  thd 
chair.    Though  tUs  had  already  been  con- 
temnlated  as  a  possibility,  the  advanced  age 
of  rrofessor  Hope  havmg  for  some  time 
made  his  retirement  probable,  now  that  the 
decisive  step  must  be  promptiy  and  finally 
taken,  he  hesitated  long.    On  the  one  hand 
were  the  undoubted  advantages  accruing 
from    success:    independence;    a  position 
from  whidi  he  micht,  with  a  certain  author)- 
tativeness,  promiugate  his  sd^itific  vlew^ 
and  indoctrinate  with  them  some  at  least  of 
the  younger  and  emerging  minds ;  and  ade- 
quate time  and  pecuiiany  &vourable  dr- 
cumstances  for  carrying  on  his  own  specific 
work.    On  tiie  other  hand,  his  researches, 
(m  the  verification  of  the  results  of  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  contest,  if  he  entered  on  it, 
would  unfailingly  be  made  to  turn,  were 
not  in  such  a  state  of  completeness  as  he 
would    have    desixed   ere    bringing   them 
formally  before  the  public.     Unfortunately, 
they  proved  evm  fhrther  fh>m  this  than  he 
himself  was  aware.    At  last,  however,  he 
resolved  to  declare  Umself  as  a  candidate. 
As  he  had  from  the  first  antidpated,  his 
daims  on  all  other  grounds  were  at  once 
ignored;  and  his  rigl£  even  to  present  him^ 
self  as  a  competitor  was  made  to  rest  on 
what  he  had  achieved  in  that  special  sphere 
of  research  to  which  it  was  known  he  had 
devoted  himself.    We  admit  the  rashness 
and  predpitancy  of  much  that  followed; 
but  let  there  be  also  recalled  the  deep  re- 
pentance and  the  life-long  atonement  ^ 
what  was  surely  an  error  of  judgment  at 
most,  and  one,  too,  into  which  he  was  almost 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  en- 
tirely beyond  his  own  control.    Some  time 
previously  he  had  drawn  up  two  memoirs, 
entitied,  '^  Ezperim^ts  on  Chemical  Isomer- 
ism for  184CML1,"  which  were  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  his  ever 
kind  and  generous  friend,  Pn^ssor  Cauristi- 
son.     In  these  memoirs,  tiie  isom^ism  of 
carbon  and  silicon  was  distinctly  asserted, 
and  certain  formulsa  were  given  for  pro- 
l^cesses    experimentally    illustrative    of  itL 
Hiese  processes,  however,  were  manifestiy 
imperfect     They  were   complicated,   and 
difficult  of  p^formance;  in  more  than  one 
direction  they  lay  open  to  suspidon  of  pos- 
sible fikllacy ;  and  ev^  in  the  event  <^  sill* 
con  being  obtdned,  they  ottered  no  certain 
sound  as  to  ^Ich  out  of  several  constituent 
elements  might  have  been  tiM  source  of  it^ 
Hie  ""  Two  Processes  for  Silicon,"  claiming 
to  meet  all  these  objections,  and  to  present 
complete  ezperimeota]  proof  of  the  tranv- 
mutability  of  carb<m  into  silicon,  was  hurri* 
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edly  w^ftved  and  iMoed.  It  w«s  hit  owa 
finn  Wie^  and  that  of  one  th«n  wor kiag 
irith  him  more  cftutious,  perhaps,  than  he 
himtdf  at  that  time  was,  that  these  prooeaaes 
could  at  will  be  repeated  with  the  same  ap- 
parent suooess  as  had  frequently  aMiended 
ibem.*  This  belief  however,  was  too  soon 
shown  to  be  a  delusion.  But  before  this, 
indeed  befiMre  tfa«  publication  cf  the  Two 
Processes,  the  case  had  been  already,  by 
more  than  one  name  of  weight  in  ohenustrj. 
prejudged  against  him.  '^  If  Dr.  Brown,'' 
was  the  r^rted  dictum  of  *one  of  these, 
*^  has  discovered  a  new  foroe,  I  will  admit 
the  possibility  of  what  he  claims  to  have 
done,  but  not  otherwise."  Another,  in  a 
letter  which  was  fireely  circulated,  addressed 
to  a  leading  member  of  the  TownrCouncU, 
the  patrmifl  of  the  Gbair,  by  clear  implica- 
tion denounced  him  as  a  charlatan  and  ixxu 
Ctor,  before  even  the  pretence  o(  testing 
processes  experimentally  had  been  gone 
duxHigfa.  The  ao-called  diarlataa  took  what 
certainly  had  been  a  strange  st^  in  any  one 
not  fUlij^  conscious  of  his  own  int^ity. 
After  die  publication  of  his  Boyal  S^ety 
OMmoir,  b  had  awlied  to  several  of  the 
leadhug  chemists  of  our  country  for  per* 
mission  to  repeat  in  their  presence  the  pro- 
cesses there  detailed.  One  cmly  aceqpted 
the  proposal — ^Prdessor  Gregory,  then  of 
Aberde^i  University ;  but  before  further  ar- 
rangements could  bie  completed,  that  gentle- 
man was  seized  with  severe  and  prolonged  ilL 
ness.  These  applications  were  now  renewed, 
with  special  reference  to  the  two  processes, 
conditioned  alone  by  the  provision  that^ 
should  he  succeed  in  satbfjing  the  referee 
or  referees,  they  should  give  public  attesta- 
tion to  his  success.  Aft^  several  afMplica- 
tions  elseidiere,  Dr.  (now  Sir  Richard) 
Rane,  then  of  Dublin,  frankly  and  gene- 
roualy  came  forward.  To  Dublin,  accord- 
ingly. Dr.  Brown  repaired  in  December 
1843,  still  weak  firom  the  effects  of  a  recent 
and  somewhat  alarming  accident,  but  san- 
guine as  to  complete  success.  What  there 
took  pliGM)e  we  do  not  fully  know.  Six  weeks 
after,  however,  transpired  the  sad  conclu- 
sion, that  aa  to  his  principal  object  he  had 
fiuled ;  had  presented  no  results  which  the 
distinguished  referee  could  recognise  as  es- 
tablishing the  position  he  had  laid  down. 
Meantime,  at  Edinbui^h,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments had  been  simul^eously  carr/inff  on, 
under  the  -careful  soperint^ence  of  his 


*  There  now  lie  before  ns  tkeorigiiial  jottings  and 
eslcolations  of  one  of  tbese  expeiuiiants,  performed 
entirely  during  Dr.  Brown's  absenoe  ftom  indisposi- 
tion, in  which  tiie  sf^psrent  lilioon  obtained  oorre- 
i^onded  to  within  lesi  than  four  per  cent,  with  the 
ertJTnatftd  carbon  in  the  oompoona  employed. 


eariy  ftiend  sad  IWoMxtdaate)  Dr^  QeoTBe 
Wilson.  Hie  result  of  these,  continued  as 
long  as  the  slightest  hope  of  greater  success 
remained,  was  hardly  less  unsatisfiMstory. 
They  shewed,  at  most,  an  apparently  anoma- 
lous appearance  to  a  small  extent,  of  sili- 
con;*  but  entirely  failed  as  to  i^  direct 
proof  <n  Dr.  Brown's  proposition — the  iso- 
merism of  carlKHi  and  silicon.  One  course 
(mly  now  remained  to  him— -to  retire  firom 
the  field;  and  this  course  he  accordingly 
took.  His  claim  had  been  staked,  as  he  naa 
•foreseen  it  would  be,  on  this  one  issue; 
though,  firom  first  to  last)  there  were  not 
wanting,  many,  not  prejudiced  friends,  but 
calm  and  dear  judging  men,  who  maintained 
his  right  to  the  position  he  had  aimed  at,  on 
m>unds  irrespective  of  this;  maintained 
daat  the  whole  character  of  bis  mind,  the 
reach  and  grasp  (^  his  thought,  his  high- 
toned  enthiMiasm,  and  his  fisu^ty  of  dear, 
vigorous,  and  eloquent  prdection,  ccuisti- 
tuted  qualifications  of  peculiar  and  paia^ 
mount  value  for  the  Chair  be  had  aspired  to 
occupy.  And  it  might  well  have  been  a 
somewhat  startling  j^enomenon,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  rerarded  him,,  at  best,  aa  a 
wild  enthusiast  whose  bubble  had  now  burst, 
iiuit  very  fow,  if  any,  of  these  men  now 
changed  in  the  slightest  .degree  in  their  re- 
gards towards  him ;  nay,  thi^  many  of  them 
henceforth  gathered  round  him  with  a  yet 
warmer  and  doser  regard. 

One  of  his  then,  and  to  the  last  most 
valued  friends,  in  recording  his  estimate,  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  youns  candidate^ 
had  urns  written  to  him : — "  f  know  not, 
God  only  knows,  whether,  glorious  as  it 
(the  Professorship  of  Chemistry)  looks,  it 
miflht  be  really  useful  to  you  in  the  heroic 
and  sweet  sense  of  use;  whether  I  ought  to 
wish  it  for  you  or  not  But  I  do  verv 
heartily  wish  you  may  set  the  thing  which, 
whetiier  it  look  well  or  ill,  may  be  ^uae  to 
you.  .  •  .  Good  hap  to  you,  and  good 
courage  with  whatever  hap."  Knowing 
from  whence,  in  the  last  resort,  issues  all 
disposal  of  outward  life  and  circumstance, 
we  may  well  believe  that  this  disappoint- 
mentywith  all  its  punful  concomitants,  came 
charged  with  purpose  towards  this  highest 
use.  But  we  are  not  left  to  such  mere  gene- 


*  There  wba,  howerer,  one  ezcepiloD.  In  one  of 
the  trials,  the  w^t  of  the  dBoa  obtahied  was  ftiUy 
equal  to  whaft^  soo(»ding  to  Dr.  Brown's  hypotbcsia, 
should  hare  been  giren.  We  refer  to  tUa,  not  piit* 
ting  it  forward  as  in  any  sense  oonduaiye  on  the 
qaeation,  but  as  indicating  at  least^e  possibflitf  of 
Dr.  Brown  himsdf  hafing  been  misled,  bj  his  hsT* 
ing  obtained  simflarrssslts^  hito  assuming  Ihess  pfo> 
oesses  to  be  o9Boi§9ntiv4lj  eaiT^  of  pedbnasaoe^  and 
certain  of  similar  BQOoess. 
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tMHw  on  tii9  mfijaol.  9f  Ae  dear  una- 
quLyooal  light  of  the  after  miy  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  that  this  purpose  went  on  fulfilHog 
in  him.  Hie  diastisement  Iras  grieyons; 
less  the  disaraomtmeiit  of  the  hope  he  had 
entertained  of  attaining  a  position  so  honour- 
able,  than  tiie  sense  that  he  had  ^ed — 
Med  in  great  part  tiirough  his  own  pre- 
cipitancy, and  stood  forth  for  tiie  time  as  a 
mark  for  suspicion  and  distrust;  and  most 
of  all,  the  discoTery  from  the  character  of 
his  fidlure  that  his  cherished  work  was  &r- 
dier  from  completion  than  he  had  deemed.' 
But  all  was  most  assuredly  not  in  rain  as 
regards  higher  aims  and  ends  than  mere 
external  position.  And  taking  diis  sorrow 
in  connexion  with  that  long  and  terrible 
discipline  of  personal  sufiering  on  which  he 
was  ere  long  to  enter,  those  who  knew  him 
most  closely  best  can  testify  how  his  whole 
nature  was  chastened,  purified,  and  elerated 
tliereby ;  how  heart  and  soul  entered  more 
and  more  into  the  rest  of  childlike  ftlth  and 
trust.  We  can  hardly  help  esteeming,  that 
there  may  have  been  much  cause  for  r^ret, 
on  behalf  of  science  and  of  man,  that  this 
postponement  of  his  long-cherished  hope  en- 
sued ;  but  those  to  whom  the  man  himself 
was  more  than  all  his  work  of  this  kind, 
hare  abundant  reason,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  disappohitn^^t,  to  bow  befbre 
a  wiser  than  all  human  wisdom,  a  hblier  dum 
all  human  love. 

Henceforth  his  name  was  no  more  heard 
in  connection  with  chemical  inquiry ;  at  least 
it  was  never  again  by  himselj^  or  conform- 
ably  with  his  pwn  wish,  obtruded  before  the 
public  in  such  connection.  So  complete  was 
his  silence  on  this  pohit  that,  sare  with  one 
or  two  of  his  most  intimate  fHends,  the 
general  impression  was  tiiat  he  had  wholly 
abandoned  his  quest;  that  either  he  was 
satisfied  all  was  a  deluadon,  or  had  given  up 
the  task  of  the  practical  elucidation  of  the 
problem  as  beyond  his  powers.  The  truth, 
however,  was  &r  otherwise.  His  was  the 
self-choski  burden  of  his  scientific  llfo,  and 
patiently  and  Inanfully  he  bore  it  to  the  end. 
The  precipitance  and  the  fhilure  of  1843 
taught  him  many  lessons ;  but  discourage- 
ment was  not  among  these,  nor  doubt  either 
as  to  the  truth  he  was  aiming  at,  or  as  to  his 
own  power,  with  but  adequate  opportunity, 
to  master  to  l^e  full  the  practical  ducidation 
ciit  Fh>m  this  time  onward,  till  &iling 
health  and  strength  compelled  his  abandon- 
ment  of  the  quest,  his  laboratory  labours 
were  continued  more  strenuously  and  vig- 
orously than  ever.  Even  durins  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  low  and  wasting  lilnees,  they 
were  still  carried  on  v^ienever  the  least  1r^ 
Uefwas  a£K>rded  him«  until  imperative  or- 


ders were  hid  on  Um  by  Usmtedieal  attend- 
ants that  they  must  be  laid  aside ;  and  there 
is  too  much  reason  now  to  i^prehend  that 
they  at  least  tended  to  make  ms  disease  in- 
curable. More  than  ever,  too,  he  now  bore  in 
every  s^ise  the  burden  of  them  all  alone. 
With  less  of  external  help,  less  of  durectand 
conscious  qrmpathy,  and  more  precise  and 
emphatic  dedaration  fcom  Nature  herseltj 
as  to  the  fUU  measure  of  the  struggle  he 
must  sustain  ere  he  should  wrest  her  secret 
from  her,  he  stood  to  his  post  without  a 
thought  of  filtering.  We  mig&t  enlarge  on 
this  subject  much  more  fully,  were  it  neces- 
sary on  the  one  hand,  or  desirable  on  ^e 
other;  necessary,  as  toward  those  who 
really  knew  him,  especially  i^ter  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  had  begun  to  work  their 
healing  and  elevating  work  upon  him,  and 
who,  we  are  sure,  will  readily  accept  the 
simple  stat^nent,  that  lo  perseveringfy  and 
courageously  he  wrought  on ;  or  desirable, 
for  their  b^qpf,  who  fh>m  the  first  looked 
on  him  at  best  as  the  self-willed  fdlower  of 
an  idle  and  baseless  fancy,  and  fbr  whom  tlra 
statement  that  he  followed  it  on  to  the  last 
would  but  mark  him  the  persistent  victim 
of  a  wild  delusion.  One  word  only  we 
would  add  for  the  present:  if  the  spirit  of 
the  woriser  deserves  our  r^ard  at  all ;  if 
we  are  not  to  restrict  our  estimate  of  human 
worth  by  the  mere  amount  of  apparent  and 
tangible  success, — surely  each  in  his  own 
sphere  may  hear  this  lifo  saying  to  us,  ^  Go 
thou  and  do  likewiM.^ 

The  following  lines,  found  among  Dr. 
Brown^  unpublished  papers  will,  we  are 
sure,  interest  all  our  readers,  even  apairt 
from  their  poetic  force  and  beauty,  as  ex- 
pressing fkr  better  than  any  words  of  ours, 
alike  the  general  character  of  these  labours^ 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  carried  on. 
They  are  a  simple,  unexaggerated  picture  of 
the  reality : — 

^ICT  LABOBATOBT. 

'^  It  has  been  my  shifting  tent, 
Here  to-day,  to-morrow  there, 
Where  my  ImpaaekKied  life  is  qM&t 
StiU  b  bomiog  hope  and  prayer. 
Here  I've  ate  my  dafly  bread, 
Studied,  writ  down  all  conceptioas, 
Fast  that  hurried  throngh  this  head, 
Aching,  giving  them  receptions. 
Like  a  r&d  judge  sev^e; 
Trying  this  one  i»  the  roar 
Of  the  fimiaos  fierce,  austere ; 
That  one  fondly  watching  o*er, 
Fired  in  golden  orudble, 
Hung  in  miUtor  spirit  flame, 
Seenng  all  deducible 
Thith  may  glow  within  the  same ; 
And  another  realizing 
By  caaniog  woobg  fwttery, 
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Ofs^galTUiio  bftttery ; 
Then  Pre  laid  me  down  and  slept. 
Ay!  and  often  too  have  wept, 
Au  within  my  shifting  tent 
Stady.  rest-room,  plaoe  of  toil, 
Ttmple  too,  where  I  hare  l^it 
AU  my  days  to  noble  moil ; — 
Shifting^  tiomeless,  blessed  tent. 
Here  to-day,  to-morrow  there, 
Where  my  inopasnoned  life  is  spent 
Still  in  homing  hope  and  prayer." 

Amid  aU*  these  siknt  and  almost  secret 
workings,  however,  he  found  time  bodi  for 
oocaBional  contributions  to  literature,  and 
for  cultiyation  of  those  close  and  intimate 
personal  relations  and  i^iendships  for  which 
§dw  men  have  been  more  yariouslj  and 
singularly  gifted.  The  two  thoui^ktfiil,  pene- 
trative, and  eloquent  **  Lay  Sermons  on  the 
Theory  of  Christianity,"  belong  to  an  earlier 
e|>och  in  his  life.  Even  by  those  who  moat 
dissent  from  the  daring  of  their  thought,  and 
the  freedom  of  their  criticism^  they  will,  we 
are  ^ure,  be  read  with  more  than  interest, 
as  embodying  the  earnest  attempt  of  a 
young  and  resolute  mind  to  solve  the  fun* 
damental  problem  of  the  sge, — ^the  true  re- 
lations (^  Christianity  to  the  entire  nature 
and  being  of  man.  In  1850  appeared  the 
"^Tragedy  of  Galileo;"  writtra,  as  dius  pre- 
£ftoe  intimated,  during  a  temnorary  exclu- 
sion from  ptber  work :  and,  therefore,  per- 
haps not  to  be  severely  critidaed^  had  not 
the  writer  always  maintaiuied  tiiat  nothing 
should  ever  be  given  to  the  publio  for  and 
with  regard  to  which  the  aiwor  had  not 
done  his  best.  While  it  containif  passages 
of  great  power  and  beau^t  ^  *  whole^  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  unequal  and  unsatis- 
&otory:  and  we  cannot  but  recall,  in  oon- 
trast  to  it,  conversations  with  its  writer  cm 
the  character  and  doom  of  the  great  astrono- 
mer, that  embodied  what  seemed  to  us  a 
juster,  as  well  as  a  more  dramatic  ocmeeption 
of  him.. 

To  periodical  contribution,  especially  lat-. 
terly.  Dr.  Brown  entertained  grave  and 
strong  objections;  partly  as  almost  inevit- 
ably betraying  into  tne  dissipation  of  thought 
and  power ;  and  partly  from  the  still  more 
inevitable  restriction  imposed  on  the  writer 
through  the  exigencies  of^editors,  themselves 
in  thcur  editorial  capacity  to  greater  or  less 
degree  under  the  restraints  of  party  or  sect 
From  this  last  cause,  in  narticubur,  more 
than  oao^his  own  papers  had  very  severe- 
ly suffered;*  and  this  had  originated  very 

*  In  the  event  of  say  rsfNiMkstioii  of  a  stteotkn 
from  thess  pi^Mn,  we  samestly  trust  it  will  be  pot* 
sible  to  restore  them  to  the  form  in  which  they  ema^ 
nated  from  himselC    We  know  that  in  the  case  of 


grsat  disindWiatian  towavd  a  Una  of  piiUi* 
eatioii  where  thought  and  expression  were 
thus  eztraneously  fettered.  let  to  nearly 
all  his  contributions  in  tliis  koid,  as  was  at 
once  his  nature  and  principle,  even  more 
itmn.  his  habit,  witii  whatever  he  was  engaged 
in,  he  gave  himself  thorou^v ;  ^y,  r^ 
ceived  from  him  all  of  thought,  attention, 
and  labour,  he  was  ci^mUe  of  imparting  or 
the  subject  under  di8eusBi<m  of  receiving. 
And  it  is  not  saying  more  of  these  essays 
than  they  deserve,  to  assert  that,  if  the  hij^- 
er  qualities  of  faitelleet,  earnestness,  imd 
definite  purpose  are  to  be  admitted  at  all 
into  <Aur  estimate  of  nvak  composition,  some 
at  least  of  his  are  entitled  to  take  thrar  place 
beside  any  that  exist  hi  our  language.  The 
varieties  of  topics  embraced  m  these  papers, 
remarkably  illustrate  at  once  the  unusual 
flexibility  of  his  mind,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  interest  in  all  that  concerned  hnmanity. 
They  include  sketches  of  Davy  tbe  chemist, 
and  of  Scott  the  painter;  an  able  and  pro^ 
fbomd  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  tfale 
Christian  Sabbath;  perhaps  the  finest  cri- 
tique  on  George  Herbert  ever  penned ;  pa- 
pers on  homoeopathy  and  mesmerism ;  es- 
says on  the  histOTy  of  science  generally,  and 
on  special  developments  of  it ;  and  others 
of  which  the  mere  titles  would  indicate  a 
width  at  once  of  knowledge  and  of  sympathv 
sddom  surpassed.  The  last  literary  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  he 
only  lived  to  see  in  its  perfect  form,  was  in 
cverv  sense  a  labour  of  love :— a  sketch  of 
his  uther,  done  at  the  instance  of  his  long- 
widowed  mother,  and  designed  for  private 
circulation.  The  latter  feet  debara  us  jErom 
lengthened  alluaiion  to  it  here ;  but  we  be- 
lieve we  sre  but  recording  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  have 
fonnd  its  way,  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the 
most  perfect  little  gems  of  biogra{Ay  in  the 


e  are  not  sure,  however,  but  that  one 
or  two  of  the  papers  Dr.  Brown  has  left  be- 
hind him  will  secure  to  him  a  higher  place 
as  a  philosophical  and  theosophii»l  thinker, 
than  all  he  gave  to  the  worid  before  his 
death.  One  in  particular  we  would  instance 
— an  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Praver — 
complete  in  itself,  though  designed  by  its 
authcf  as  a  section  of  a  great  work  schemed 
and  arranffed  in  his  own  mind,  and  into 
which  would  have  been  wrought  much  he 
had  ahready  written.  This  work,  which  he 
purposed  to  be  the  magnum  opu$  of  his 
literary  life,  was  intended  to  embrace  the 

one  of  these  articles,  and  that  among  the  most  elabo- 
rately studied  and  cared  tat  of  them  all,  his  own  feel- 
ing: was,  tiiat  the  snppreisioDS  embraced  much  tiiat 
tohfaa  wastts  vwy  iiimttri  of  the  ssljeoi 
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mfm  mafiud  rebukm  ot  Ood,  iUok^  and 
Natureu  Another  of  these  gn«t  adiemes 
laid  down  bjr  him  would,  perhaps,  haye 
been  eren  more  generally  attraotlTe,  had 
life  and  health  been  granted  him  for  its 
completion.  It  was  a  poetie  history  of  idl 
tbe,8oienoes;  a  series  of  sonnets,  each  em- 
bodying  an  era  of  derelopment,  as  repre. 
tented  in  a  race,  or  by  an  individuaL  Of 
this  noble  design,  however,  only  a  frsffment 
was  acoomplli^ed;  indeed,  he  himsdf  has 
recorded,  on  oommenoing  the  work,  his  im- 
pression that  he  shoold  not  live  to  realise 
the  plan.  In  illustration  of  the  method 
proposed,  as  well  as  of  his  fitness  ibr  the 
task,  we  cannot  refirain  from  presenting  to 
our  readers  three  of  these  sonnets,  for 
which  we  are  sure  they  will  thank  us.  The 
first  is  £rom  the  ^'  Overture,"  or  iutroduction 
to  the  entire  series,  and  is  selected,  not  as 
the  finest  amons  the  nine  composing  it, 
but  as  almost  the  only  one  that  will  fully 
bear  isolation.  Ihe  ot£^  two  are  firom  the 
Astronomical  Series,  the  only  section  com- 
pleted. 

"  Long  have  I  studied  Nature,  as  thou  know'st ; 
First  as  my  queenly  mistress,  and  supreme ; 
Then  as  my  beauteous  foe,  althoogh  a  dream  ; 
Now  as  my  equal  sister,  and  my  boast 
My  sister  now,  my  all-confiding  host, 

.  Her  various  self  my  various  oitertainment, 
But  doomed,  they  say,  to  shrivel  and  be  lost  ^- 
A  thing  beyosd  the  qre  of  ascertainment, 
And  therefore  aO  unwekx>Bie  to  my  souL 
She  may  be  youo^ ;  for  n^  flrst-bora  Brother, 
My  Joint-heir,  said,  who  ne*er  traduced  another, 

*  I  AM  BBPOBE  THE  WORLDS  BEGAN  TO  BOLL  I' 

O  Jesns,  keep  my  trembling  faith  above ! 
My  sister  almost  hurts  me  with  her  love." 

• 
The  condensation  of  thought  and  concen- 
tration of  expression  in  the  following  are 
not  surpassed  in  anvthing  of  the  kii^  we 
know  in  the  English  language : — 

^'Tbs  Psbsiaf. 

<«  Dnmk  with  the  wfaieof  Bfs,  and  blind  with 
leaves 
He  phidct  In  Eden  to  adorn  his  bead, 
The  shepherd  soon  forgot  his  Lord,  and  said, 
'  I  cannot  9ee  my  Ood;  the  soul  deceivet.* 
He  staggered  on  amid  the  tawny  sheaves ; 
Orape-clnsters  ruddy,  and  sleek  cattle  bred 
Among  the  com  and  wine,  his  senses  fidd  * 
Unto  mtoxicatioB,  not  his  souL 
But  night  still  came  and  came  with  cooling  bioatht 
And  ughed,  *  Look  up,  0  red-^yed  life-unkathr 
Pjrostrate  and  fond,  he  worshJpt  Hbb,  and  stole 
A,filave*B  quick  glances  at  the  glories  spread 
In  sphere  sublime  above  his  spheral  h€»d. 
Man  first  forgets,  then  doubts,  then  misbelieves.** 

More  acceptable  still,  perhaps,  to  most 
readers,  alike  because  of  its  subjeot|  and  the 


exquisite  tnatmsot  of  It^  will  be  Oe  fol- 
lowing : — 

"Kkplbe. 

**  Teutonic  Kepler !  spuming  dull  control, 
Pythagorean  wild,  harmonious  soul  I 
To  what  strange  conch  didst  thou  apply  thine  ear. 
And  catch  the  mudc  of  the  solar  spaece  ! 
Or  was  the  sphere  Itself  that  mjstic  shdl, 
Brought  hither  (torn  the  ocean-shore  divine, 
Still  crooning  o'er  its  secret  like  a  qwD, 
To  other  ears  a  hum,  a  song  to  thine? 
Bapt  in  harmonic  ratios,  laws,  and  rhymes. 
Thou  oouldst  not  watdi  the  turns,  nor  keep  the 


Of  life  prosaic,  and  therefore  wert  thou  poor; 

Thy  bread  uncertain,  thine  ambrosia  sure : — 
This  low-lived  world  might  lift  her  head  sgain, 
Gould  she  but  rear  arace  of  sudi  poor  men." 

As  a  public  lecturer.  Dr.  Brown  was 
ever  warmly  welcomed  and  highly  esti* 
mated.  He  was  not  in  the  more  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  a  popular  lecturer,  and 
would  have  shrunk  from  being  so ;  for  he 
never  forgot  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  brhig  down  his  theme  to  the 
dead  level  of  his  audience,  but  so  ftr  as  in 
him  and  in  tiiem  lies  to  raise  ti»em  to  it. 
Hence  no  ordinary  misoellaneous  audience 
could  folly  appreciate  him ;  and  hence  also 
Uiose  who  craved  In  such  scenes  as  the  popu- 
lar lecture-room  the  mere  amusement  of 
^owy  experiments,  and  brilliant  but  easy 
superficialities,  were  almost  certainly  dis- 
appointed in  him.  StUl,  even  such  mixed 
audiences  never  foiled  in  some  degree 
to  be  impressed  and  carried  along  by  his 
own  deep  enthusiasm,  and  sympathstically 
to  kindle  to  the  sustained  eloquence  of  the 
speaker.  His  was,  however,  tiie  eloquence 
of  thought,  rather  than  of  oratory ;  and  this 
from  <£oice  and  on  principle,  not  from  in- 
ability to  achieve  the  latter ;  for,  when  he 
diose  or  his  subject  required  it  so,  few 
could  more  poweriUlly  electrify  his  auditors 
by  outbursts  of  impassioned  poetry.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  remarkable  course  he 
aver  delivered  was  that  one  to  whidi  we 
have  ^ready  referred,  as  delivered  in  1848 
befta*e  one  of  the  most  select  and  Intellectual 
audiences  that  ever  listened  to  so  young  an 
a^irant.  On  M»  occasion  knowing  well 
whom  he  was  to  address,  seeing  around 
him  Hamilton  and  Ferrier,  Chalmers  and 
Welsh,  John  Davy  and  John  Goodsir, 
George  Combe,  and  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  every  sphere  of  knowledge  Edin- 
burgh then  oouM  boast,  he  felt  wwlly  flree 
and  unrestrained  to  follow  t^e  bent  of  his 
own  inclination ;  his  style  was  purged,  se- 
vere, and  rigidly  critical  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  he  did  ^t  noble  auditory  the  justice  of 
esteeming  truth  more  to  them  than  orna- 
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mmitf  and  retacmitig  of  more  arail  tfian  ora^ 
lory.  In  striking  oontratt  to  tliese  appear- 
aooes  n^aj  be  instaiioed  one  of  hia  last  of 
this  kind  in  Edinburgh,  itself  on  other  ao- 
oounts  a  memorable  one.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  without  opportunity  fot  preparation^ 
and  at  a  time  when  his  disease  had  assumed 
a  Tery  seriows  aapeot,  he  was  reauested  to 
occupy  before  tiie  Philosophical  Institution 
the  plaoe  of  his  fiiend  Professor  Nichol, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  domestic  af- 
fliction from  comlnff  forward  to  complete 
his  engagement  He  accepted  the  task  ^t 
-  ODce ;  and  horn,  beginning  to  end  held  the 
assembled  crowd  endiained  by  eloquence 
wm^j  surpassed  witfun  that  hall. 

Styi  we  believe  it  was  in  social  inter* 
eourse  with  a  laive  and  very  warmly  at- 
tttdihed  cirde  of  mends,  and  in  his  oorre- 
spondenoe  witli  these,  that  the  whole  charac- 
ter and  powers  of  the  man  were  most  fully 
shown.  Neither  sudi  appearances  in  litem* 
tore  as  he  made,  nor  public  lecturing,  was 
eirer  recognised  by  him  as  hit  true  vocation ; 
and  while  the  spirit  of  the  boy — the  doing 
whatever  he  did  heartily—- actuated  him  in 
these  as  elsewhere,  he  never  ceased  there  to 
kei  restricted  and  constrained.  It  was 
echerwise  in  the  private  and  intimate  inters 
eowrse  to  which  we  have  referred.  There 
he  felt  perfectly  free ;  and  the  sense  of  that 
fkeedom  gave  alike  to  his  conversation  and 
Ub  letters  a  richness,  buoyancy,  and  fluency, 
that  forced  the  attention  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  thus  intocontact.  Hie  con- 
versational powers,  in  particular,  were  more 
than  remarkable.  Years  before  this  time 
they  had  fascinated  one  so  peculiarly  capar 
Ue  of  estimating  this  form  of  manifestation 
as  Lord  Jeffirey ;  and  equally  they  threw 
their  n>ell  over  die  matchless  monologist, 
De  Qmneey. 

Tbkt  cirde  of  friends  and  correspondents 
included  more  than  one  eminent  at  thinkers 
and  doers  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  'The 
mere  mention  of  some  of  them  indicates  at 
cnoe  the  fleidbility  of  nature  which  could 
find  something  of  correspondence  for  each 
of  theee  so  difimnt  minds,  and  the  catho- 
Beitv  of  i^Mt  which  could  at  once  identify 
truth  and  goodness  under  forms  of  manifest* 
atk>n  so  varied  and  almost  antagonistia 
SimAk  much  have  been  among  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  one  who  could  strongly 
attach  to  him  at  once  Emerson  and  Oeorge 
Oombe,  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Harriet  Mtf  • 
tfaMau,  Margaret  Fuller  and  De  Quincey, 
Mrs.  Orowe  and  Dobell,  to  say  nodiing  of 
fvivate  friends  as  broadly  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  the  most  so  among  these. 
Where  the  secret  of  this  fascination  lay,  it 
ware  not  easy  to  define*    Most  certainly  it 


did  not  originate  with  the  sacrifice  by  an 
iota  of  his  own  individuality ;  or  the  sur- 
rendering, even  to  appearance  or  for  the 
time,  of  one  article  of  ^is  own  firm  fiiith. 
Whether  in  presence  or  by  letter  he  was 
true  to  himself  faithful  to  his  own  convie- 
^ons,  prompt  to  niaintain  them,  and  to  de> 
dare,  wherever  need  called  and  against 
whatsoever  antagonism,  what  to  him  was  the 
true  and  nght  He  was  in  no  sense  a  con* 
formist.  The  spirit  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother was  strong  witltin  him;  and  like 
her,  and  perhaps  through  her — for  very 
dimly  as  yet  can  we  apprehend  iMa  mystery 
of  transmitted  temperament  and  tendency 
— he  had  caught  the  ^rare  and  ill-bdoved 
trick"  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  trust- 
ing his  own  thought,  even  though  he  might 
be  alone  in  it.  But  with  all  this  combined 
not  only  respect  for  the  true  convictions  of 
others,  howsoever  widely  parted  from  his 
own,  but  also  recognition  of  all  tiiese  forms, 
in  some  direction  partial  and  obscure,  of 
that  truth  whereof  man's  utmost  realizations 
on  earth  must  be  '^  the  seeing  as  through  a 
glass  darkly." 

In  the  first  rude  approach  to  alaboratory 
which  the  boy-chemist  occupied,  tliere  hung, 
roughly  sketched  by  his  own  hand,  what  m 
had  choeen  as  the  presiding  symbol  of 
the  place.  It  was  tiie  distinguishing  symbol 
of  Christianity,  the  cross,  inscribed  with  the 
legend,  "Perfect  through  suflering."  At 
that  time,  undoubtedly,  Uie  more  immediate 
reference  of  this  in  his  own  thought  was  to 
the  ^ectfic  work  to  be  there  pursued.  It 
was  one  way  in  which  he  sought  to  keep 
ever  present  to  his  mind  his  sure  conviction 
that  tiiere,  too,  in  that  daring  and  ardent 
sdentific  q^^  the  padi  to  victory  lay 
through  suflering ;  that  trial  and  struggle, 
temptatbn  and  difficulty,  disappointment 
and  sorrow,  intervened  between  him  and 
the  goal  on  which  his  aim  was  set  But 
the  evolving  and  deepening  experience  of  life 
soon  began  to  give  it  a  wider,  a  universal  re- 
ference; and  the  early  adoption  of  that 
cross  aiKl  its  legend  became  for  him  as  an 
unconsdous  prophecy.  In  some  form  or 
other,  to  one  extent  or  another,  true  for 
each  one  of  the  "many  sons"  led  on  and 
home  at  last  by  "  the  daptain  of  our  salva* 
tion,"  these  words,  describinff  the  deepest 
and  most  sacred  actuality  oi  earthly  lifb, 
seemed  peculiarly  and  emphatically  true  for 
him.  He  who  is  of  puror  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil  saw  his  need  of  such  adisdpline, 
how  blind  soever  the  partiality  of  human 
friends  might  be  thereto;  saw,  too,  his 
capability  of  sustaining  it;  and  that  more 
MUtl  thaa  all  Inuaaa  love  did  not  with- 
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hold  it  Sufiering,  in  addition  to  those 
forms  of  it  which  may  be  held  as  induded 
in  <<  the  common  lot,"  had  ahready  oome  to 
him,  in  the  shape  of  *gi^c<^  ^P^  disappoint- 
ed and  postponed.  The  last  long  trial  now 
drew  near,  which,  with  merely  wght  varia- 
tions  of  intensity,  was  tO  be  his  portion  lor 
what  remained  to  him  of  earthlj  life. 

Hie  yeai^  1849  brought  to  him  marrii^, 
and  the  introduction  to  all  the  sweet  and 
sacred  lessons.of  that  relation*  It  brought 
also  the  marked  oommenoement^orit  had 
been  for  some  time  hovering  about  him— 
of  that  loDg  wasting  illness  whidi,  after  a 
seven  years'  course,  closed  the  scene  with 
death.  Henceforth  the  life>story  acquires  a 
sad  monotony ;  though  that  sadness  is  more 
than  relieved  by  a  calmer  and  purer  light  than 
ever  shone  forth  from  created  sun.  There 
were,  indeed,  intervals  of  comparative  re- 
lease--fbr  the  best  was  but  comparative — 
in  which  he  was  still  able  to  carry  on  his  si- 
lent strenuous  laboratory  labours,  and 
write  and  occasionally  lecture  also;  but 
his  private  journal  inmdentally  records,  as  a 
unique  experience  during  those  seven  long 
years,  one  single  nighvs  unbroken  sleep. 
Into  the  details  of  ihme  sufferings  we  shall 
not  enter ;  and  the  tale  of  how  all  wrought 
upon  himself  seems  almost  too  sacred  a  one 
for  the  common  ear.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  whose  place  it  was  most  dosky  to 
watch  beside  him  saw  most  fully  month  by 
month,  and  year  bv  year,  patience  having 
its  perfect  work  in  him ;  submission,  bom 
'^  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh," 
more  and  more  glorifying  these  latter  years 
fiir  above  all  intellectual  adiievement ;.  and 
thoughtful  care  and  tender  consideration 
more  and  more  knitting  their  hearts  to  him. 
Words  addressed  to  him  by  a  revered  cor- 
respondent, ^  ny  will  bt  doHSy  it  better  than 
health"  with  increasing  power  and  truth  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  aspunation  of  lus  heart, 
and  depicted  the  most  grewing  and  stead&at 
experience  of  his  life.  But  not  at  once  was 
this  rest  attained.  This  earth-mansion  of 
our  Father's  house  was  very  &ir  to  him:  fiur 
with  promise  and  proq)ect  of  honourable  and 
worthy  achievement ;  fair,  pertiaps,  most  of 
ail,  especially  latterly,  by  reason  of  the  ten- 
der sanctities  and  sweet  influences  and  sacred 
duties  of  home.  As  if  inch  by  inch  he  had 
to  stru^le  on  toward  that  peace  of  faith 
and  trust  and  quiet  submission ;  against 
natural  temperament  which  made  the  more 
feeling  of  lin  to  him  a  joy  unutterable ;  and 
against  longings  for  li&  prolonged  pasdonate 
beyond  what  most  msn  know,  less  for  its 
own  than  for  his  work's  sake,  and  for  dieir's 
whom  he  so  tenderly  loved.  Martyrs  have 
gone  hence  from  the  aoafibld  and  the  stake, 


who  might  be  less  emphalkally  dian  he^ 
were  it  but  for  these  agonies  and  strumlea 
of  soul,  numbered  am(»ig  those  who  otarB 
ccmie  out  of  great  tribulation. 
After  various   removals  from  place  to 

Cace,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  mi^ 
nefit  him,  he  finally,  in  June  1856,  left 
Haddhigton  for  Edinburgh,  chiefly  that  he 
might  l^  more  regularly  under  the  eye  ot 
his  kind  physician  and  friend,  Professor 
Henderson.  ^  A  sweet  spot  to  live  in,"  was 
his  remark  on  reaching  the  locality  that  had 
&en  sdeoted  for  him;  but  immediatdy 
there  followed,  ^*  and  a  sweet  spot  to  die  in/'  • 
For  a  week  or  two  there  appeared  dedded 
amendment;  then  came  a  sudden  and  alano- 
ing  crisis,  during  which  for  several  days  he 
seemed  hovering  between  lifo  and  deatk 
He  again  rallied,  however,  and  with  wonder- 
fill  rapidity ;  though  never  to  the  re-attain- 
ing the  point  of  strength  from  which  this 
attack  had  brought  him  down.  So  it  went 
on  week  after  week :  paroxysms  of  sufiep> 
ing  unusually  severe  even  for  his  case,  and 
their  sure  consequent  of  fiuling  strength  and 
increased  emaciation;  foliowMl  in  turn  hj 
rallyings  to  such  a  decree  as  seemed  to  justiiV 
the  fondest  hopes.  He,  too,  refused  to  bo- 
mit  that  hope  was  wholly  over ;  and  brave- 
ly and  consdenciously  struggled  fof  lifeaa  a 
sacred  trust  committed  to  him.  Yet  contin- 
ual intimations  escaped  him,  that  widi  aH 
hope  of  life  stood*  ever  associated  and  in- 
woven the  Uiought  of  death ;  and  that  hope 
itsdf  stood  more  and  more  deariy  revealed 
as  ever  pervaded  by  the  now  paramount 
temper  of  his  mind<--quiet  and  deep  sub- 
misnon.  With  ^▼^  interval  of  release 
from  his  severer  sn£^9ring — ^intervals  grad- 
ually becoming  less  frequent  and  more  brief 
— 4us  wonted  cheerfumess  and  vivadty 
broke  forth  unshadowed,  and  his  subtle  and 
delicate  humour  played  about  everything  as 
of  old ;  only  all  was  chastened  and  mellowed 
now  as  by  the  near  presence  of  that  solemni- 
ty of  death  and  life,  which  was  moving 
swiftly  on  to  wrap  him  away  ttom  our  eyes. 
*'  Pray  for  me,"  was  his  parting  request 
one  evening,  about  a  fortnight  Wore  the 
dose ;  *'  of^  I  can  littlecommand  my  own 
thouriits  now;  pray  for  me;  not  for  oureor 
alleviation — these  are  mean  diings  to  ask 
firom  a  Father  in  heaven — ^but  that  His  per- 
fect will  may  be  accomplished  in  me."  That 
wiU,  in  the  unsearchable  mystery  of  its  holy 
love,  now  drew  on  toward  its  earthly  con^ 
summation.  With  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, a  change  unequivocally  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  death  betrayed  itsdf;  and  though 
there  were  still  occasional  raUyings  to  an 
almost  startling  extent,  yet  it  was  too  mani- 
fest^ on  the  whole,  that  the  life  was  wearing 
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MbljMqri  Still  il  ite  otth^.feddr  a*y0| 
before  the  end  that  the  fbnxiai  mnoanoe* 
rnent  was  made  tha,t  hope  was  over;  and 
even  tfien  the  antieipatioo  was,  that  pro- 
loQgcd  and  fearfiil  Bifflertng  still  lay  bedfore 
him.  That  intioipBtioii  was,  we  majr  sierelj 
ii6ir  say  meroifuUyy  disappointed.  IjII  with* 
in  the  last  few  hovurs  sufirinff  alwayssevere, 
often  agonising,  ohmg  to  him.  The  last 
dfetinot^  and  ftiHy  oonsoious  words  he 
breathed  were  late  on  the  olosinK  evenina, 
finr  her  who  was  nearest  to  1dm  of  aU,  in  id- 
loidott  to  hii  havf]^  jost  taken  faorewell  of 
another  friend, — ^"You  know  there  is  no 
ftrewell  between  itt."  Then  followed  a 
brief  but  voioelesB  reqaite;  and  then,  as  the 
fidr  stOl  dawn  of  the  90th  Sqitembw 
brigbtaned  into  morning, 

**  Hifl  qoiet  eyelids  closed:  be  had 
Another  mom  than  ours." 

Wehave  abeady  disoiakned  all  purpose 
of  sAtempting  here  any  lengthened  analysis  of 
the  character,  <x  critical  ezaoaination  of  tlie 
writings,  of  Ssmtnl  Brown.  The  former 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  foond  indicated  in 
the  ooorse  of  the  preceding  skekoh ;  and  the 
htter  ooald  not  be  fairly  or  adeqnately  done 
from  amr  materials  yet  before  the  pnblio. 
To  two  natures  only  would  we  draw  specifio 
attentioii-4he  catholicity  of  his  latare,  and 
his  perststenoe  of  purpose,  llie  foormer  of 
these  qualities  was  in  him  true  aathoMty, 
not  mere  edectioism ;  it  was  the  outing  (rf 
his  whole  nature,  not  of  the  intelleot  alone. 
It  had  very  early  begun  to  show  itself;  and 
it  derdopfld  more  and  more  to  the  end, 
when  it  presented  itself  in  the  guise  of  a 
Qiristifln  charity,  patienoe,  and  forbearance, 
not  often  surpassed.  Promptly  to  discern, 
and  oordiallv  to  sympatiiize  with  the  true 
and  right,  whatever  form  it  m%ht  assume, 
howsoever  disguised  and  commingled, — to 
sedc  for  and  to  see  m  all  the  good  ratiier 
than  the  evil,-^seemed,  latterhr  in  particular, 
to  be  as  a  second  nature  in  him.  Few  in- 
deed but  might  have  feh  their  own  dullness 
of  eye  and  hardness  of  judgment  rebuked 
before  that  dear,  quick,  e£Rnrtiess  insight  of 
his ;  and  the  dedsion  with  which  lie  ever 
heU  and  niaintahied  his  dm  realisations  of 
truth,  in  no  degree  interfered  with  Us  warm 
and  genial  recognition  of  tiie  aims  and  mo- 
tives of  those  foom  whom  he  mi^ 
widely  diflftr.  Mote  than  one  of  tiiese,  nnm- 
bared  among  his  intimate  personal  friends, 
reooonixed  it  as  something  new  and  strange 
ia  teeur  etperiences,  to  meet  such  peifoct 
tokmoe^  eomUned  vwidi  such  dedded  an- 
tagonistie  sdf  asBOTttop.  And  hi  Aat  legioy 
of  prMiotts  remembranoe  which  the  ioiig» 
diawA  elesing  oAtim  sone  has  he^neitiisd, 


Otte  elenaeat  of  peci&r  value  will  ever  be 
the  remembrance  of  how,  month  afber  montii, 
we  might  mark  him  grow  more  and  more 
into  the  mind  of  Him  whose  one  only  int<^ 
eranee  was  for  ilatruthfulness  and  hypocrisy. 
In  iflustration  of  the  second  of  these  fea^ 
tures  of  hb  character — his  persistence  of 
aim  and  tenadty  of  purpose — we  have  seen 
how  he  was  still  but  a  boy  when  a  great 
scientific  conception  dawned  upon  him.  We 
daim  the  right  to  call  tiiat  a  great  concep- 
tion, apart  from  all  suck^ess  in  the  experi- 
mental realisation  of  it,  which  fosoinated  tiie 
regards  and  won  the  aceeptance  of  a  man 
Uke  SHrWilliam  Hamilton;  for  be  it  re* 
memb^ed  that  the  conception  itself  was  a 
doedy  reasoned  and  critical  abstraction, 
which  came  at  least  as  fully  and  truly  with- 
in tiie  sphere  of  that  subtle  and  seardiing 
thinker,  as  of  the  mere  chemist  or  even 
phyddst.  If  there  was  ddudon  in  the 
hypotlieds,  the  guidmg  and  animatii^ 
thought  of  his  whote  resMrdi,  that  ddudon 
was  at  least  so  littie  patent,  that  never  once 
did  any,  even  among  his  opponents,  attempt 
to  indicate  the  fallacy  in  it  Toward  the 
practical  elaboration  of  this  concq^on,  and 
the  elimination  from  it  of  whatever  the  light 
of  experiment  should  indicate  as  imperfect 
in  its  detdk,  he  devoted  himself  once  and 
for  all.  This  was  his  viark;  all  dse  he  did 
OT  attempted  to  do  was  but  inddental  and 
oocadonaL  He  never  fidtered  or  drew 
back,  amid  all  the  toils  it  imposed  on  him, 
the  discouragements  he  encountered  in  it ; 
and  only  those  who  in  any  degree  shared  or 
witnessed  these,  knew  anything  of  their  full 
extent  The  deepest  and  most  pervading 
dement  of  his  nature,  the  religious  sentf 
ment,  gave  from  tlie  first  consecration  to 
tins  work  of  his;  his  adoption  of  that  sym- 
bol of  the  Cro^  in  immediate  and  spedfic 
reforence  to  it,  with  whatever  else  it  was  de- 
sk[ned  to  express,  vns  the  natural  expresdon 
of  his  feeling,  that  it  was  in  the  truest  and 
strictest  sense  a  sacred  work.  Beside  this 
unfearing,  unflindm^,  and  persistent  seU-de- 
votion,  rooted  in  and  animAted  by  such  a 
spirit,  the  mere  question  of  the  measure  of 
success  becomes  to  us,  we  confess,  a  second^ 
ary  one.  We  dare  not  at  least  deem  the  life 
wasted  or  the  aim  abortive,  that  reads  to  us 
slicha  lesson;  and  if  there  has  come  to  him, 
as  we  are  prone  to  esteem  prematurdy,  the 
night  whffli  no  man  can  work,>*-*while  tins 
may  well  solemnize  our  hearts  with  a  sense 
of  tiie  mystery  of  Hir  doings  whose  *^  way 
is  ha  the  sea,  tod  His  path  in  the  mighty 
waters,"  it  cannot  affect  for  us  the  remem- 
brance, or  take  from  us  the  lesson,  of  Jiow 
he  woriced,  while  for  him  It  was  still  called 
U^day« 
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And  is  all  to  be  frolllem  and  ebortiTe  ef-* 
ter  all  ?  Those  long,  ailait,  lonely  labooTs 
— ^mustthej  take  dieir  place  as  toall  moifio 
and  definite  firuits,  with  the  ^  v§xdty  of  yani- 
ties,  1^  is  yanity/'  into  wUdi  toe  world- 
weary  Preacher  would  resolve  all  human 
labour  and  lifel  Their  aim  was  not  to 
reyolutionize  but  'to  reconstmct  a  soience  ab 
i$Udo  ;  and  this  after  such  a  sort  that  few 
sciences  would  have  escaped  the  influenoe, 
the  onward  impulsion,  th^by  oommuueat- 
ed.  So  &r  as  can  be  judged  from  his  own 
latest  and  firm  belief  as  wdl  as  firom  isolated 
memoranda,  and  references  to  results  ob- 
tained, fer  more  had  been  accomplished  than 
had  been  prematurely  oUimed  in  1643 ;  and 
the  diBtmct  impression  left,  both  from  hb 
own  references  to  the  sdbject,  and  firom  those 
whidi  occur  in  his  private  journal,  is  that  a 
few  months  more  of  health  and  strength 
would  have  enabled  him  to  lay  all  ibrmiUly 
afid  crit^^ly  before  the  sdentifiM)  world. 
According  to  present  appearance  this  is  all 
that  can  now  be  said ;  and  in  the  realm  of 
science  he  must  be  known  as  the  thinker, 
worker,  and  seeker,  rather  than  the  discover- 
er. To  some,  we  know,  this  intimation  will 
be  fraught  with  disappointmoit  and  bitter 
sorrow ;  these  we  would  but  remind,  that 
with  special  reference  to  this,  as  with  general 
reference  to  all  that  concerned  him,  he  him- 
self learned  amid  his  long  disdpltne  of 
suffering  to  say,  *'  Father,  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt" 


Abt.  IV.— jirc/ie  Exphratione:  The  Sec- 
ond Qrinnell  Expedition  in  eearch  of  Sir 
John  IVanklin,  1863,  1864,  1865.  By 
Elibha  Kent  Kank,  M.0^,  UjS.N.,  IUus- 
trated  by  upwards  of  800  Ei^pravings 
firom  Sketches  by  the  Autlior.  2  vok. 
8vo.    Philadelphia,  1866,  pp.  921. 

TsEEB  is  no  brighter  page  m  the  annals  of 
civilisation  than  that  which  records  the  his- 
tory of  Arctic  diseovery.  England  may. 
well  be  proud  of  Uie  sacrifices  she  has  made 
in  such  enterprises  of  danger,  and  may  just- 
ly boast  of  the  valuaUe  results  whk^  in 
the  interests  of  science,  she  has .  abhie ved. 
While  new  and  extensive  r^ons  have  been 
explored,  and  added  to  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  new  forms  of  humanity  studied 
in  their  subterraneous  retreats,  new4epths 
of  science  have  been  sounded,  and  new  kws 
developed,  which  promise  to  eonneet  the 
physics  of  our  globe  wttli  agencies,  in  deakj 
operatbn,  throughout  the  planetary  syetem 
to  which  we  belong.     In  these  researehea 


whkb  the  {Mksi^hers  oFaH  countries  lunre 
warmly  nf^reoiatod,  our  firiends  in  America 
have,  m  some  Teq>eet8,  been  our  rivak  aa 
well  as  our  associates.  In  tJie  Antsretio 
zone,  Commodore  Wilkes  carried  dM  fl^gof 
the  United  States  along  its  ice-bomd  cooti- 
nent ;  and  under  an  impulse  more  noble 
even  than  ike  love  of  soiettoe  or  ^  ambi- 
tkm  of  discovery,  a  few  American  phiUai- 
diropists  have  equipped  two  esqpeditions  in 
search  of  the  noble  Gaptahi  and  his  devoted 
compaaiona,  wiio  watsy  yet  be  living  prison^ 
ers  within  the  crystal  strongholds  whUk 
they  scaled. 

>  An  account  of  the  last  of  these  expedi- 
ti6ns,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Kane,  ,ha8 
been  recently  published,  and  tiiough,  as  in 
that  whi(^  preceded  it,  its  main  object  has 
not  been  accomplished,  yet  firom  die  dan- 
gers which  it  braved,  die  scenes  through 
which  it  passed,  the  events  which  befell  it, 
and  the  additions  which  it  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  die  nomadic  tribes  which  it 
enoount^ed,  our  readers  cannot  fiiil  to  be 
interested  in  a  popular  extract  of  its  more 
important  details.  Dr.  Kane's  work  ^is 
not,"  as  he^himself  tolls  us,  ^ a  record  of 
scientific  investigations."  B^  sole  object 
has  been  '^  to  connect  toff^her  the  passages 
of  his  Journal  that  could  have  interest  for 
die  general  reader,  and  to  publish  them,  aa 
a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  his  party." 
After  die  return  of  the  first  Ghrinnell  eit- 
pedidon,  under  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  to 
which  Dr.  Kane  had  been  attached  as  eur- 
ffeon.  Lady  Franklin  is  said  to  have  urged 
faun  to  undertake  a  new  search  for  her  hus- 
band. Hsmng  been  led,  like  ma|iy  others, 
bodi  fixHn  theory  and  observation,  to  infer 
the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea  communi- 
cating with  Baffin's  Bay,  Dr.  Kane  readily 
consented,  and  ^occupied  himself  for  some 
months  in  maturing  the  aeheme  of  a  renew- 
ed effort,  eithtf  to  rescue  the  missing  party, 
or  at  least  to  resolve  the  mystery  of  their 
fete."  As  sanguine  in  temperament  as  he 
was  intrepid  in  spirit,  ^his  mind^never  real- 
ised the  complete  catastrof^ie — ^die  destruo^ 
don  of  all  Franklin's  orewB.  He  pictured 
them  to  himself  broken  into  detadments, 
and  his  mind  fixed  itself  on  one  little  group 
<^  some  thirty,  who  had  found  the  open 
spot  of  some  tidal  eddy,  and  under  the 
teaching  of  an  Esquimaux,  or  perhaps  one  of 
their  own  GieenlandwfaakrBytuid  set  bnive- 
ly  to  work,  and  trapped  the  fox,  i^eared  die 
bear,  and  killed  the  seal  and  walrua  aod 
whale.  I  think  of  them,"  ha  adds^  '^ever 
with  hope.  I  sicken  not  to  be  able  to  readi 
them."  Such  a  man  was  pee-eminuidy  fit- 
ted for  die  task  which  he  midertook,.aad 
the  Ameritan  Goranunfiot^  aa  w^  as  die 
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$4ntrmis  indhridttak,  wlio  were  to  fbrniidi 
tbe  ffiesDS  ibr  equipping  the  expedition, 
gnt^illT  aeoented  of  his  eenrieee. 

Mr.  Gninneli  placed  at  Dr.  Kane's  dispo* 
ai^  the  Adtimee^ — the  ship  in  which  he  had 
prerioiisly  sailed ;  said  Mr.  Peabodj  of 
London,  ^the  generons  representative  of 
many  American  sympathies,  proffered  his 
aid  Hu^j  towards  her  oum^'  The  Geo- 
graphical Booietjof  New  York^-^^he  Smith* 
soman  In8titntion,-'-the  American  PMloeo- 
phid^  Society,  and  •  nnmbei^  of  scientific 
associations  and  prmrte  flnends^  made  valna- 
l>le  con^ibations  to  the  expedition,  ind  Dr. 
Kane  was  dms  enabled  ^^to  secure  a  better 
outfit  foot  purpeees  of  observation,  tfasA 
wouid  o<^rwise  have  been  possible  to  a 
party  so  Imitted  is  numbers,  and  absorbed 
in  other  objects." 

Although  Mr.  Kennedy,  at  the  bead  of  dke 
naval  department,  gave  a  formal  sanction  to 
die  expedition,  and  desired  to  have  reports  of 
its  proffress  and  resuha^  y^  the  Government 
did  nothing  more  thaoeontribntefiw  out  of  the 
eighteen  volunteers  who  embarked  wkh  Dr. 
Kane,  the  rest  beii^  ^*  engaged  bj  private  lib* 
eiality,  at  salaries  entlroly  disproportioned 
to  thi^  servwes."  In  an  expeditkn  thus 
constituted,  the  rules  fbr  the  government  of 
nantieal  ships  were  not  enyolMd ;  bit  regu- 
lations, well  considered  and  announced  be^ 
forehand,  were  agreed  to  by  tiie  crew,  and 
rigorouriy  adiMred  to  through  all  the  vicis* 
sttndes  of  die  soEpidition.  m  tiiese  regula- 
tkns  there  was  no  room  fi>r  ambiguity,  and 
neither  a  judtfe  nor  a  jury  were  required  to 
administer  them.  Absolute  subordhuMion 
to  the  officer  in  command,  or  hts' delegate— 
jibstinenoe  from  all  intonoat^g  liquors,  and 
the  habitual  disuse  (^  proftne  language, 
constituted  the  brief  code  which  bowid,  in 
flvtemal  unity,  the  heroic  band  that  oourted 
daBffers  more  calamitous  than  those  of  war. 

'Ae  <' Advance,"  though  built  for  carry, 
ing  heavy  casliiigs  from  aa  hraa^bundry-, 
Yjmi  been  afterwards  streagttened  with  much 
skHl  and  at  great  expense.  She  was  a  good 
safler,  and  easily  managed^  and  had  been 
tluMoughlj  tried  in  manv  encounters  witfi 
the  A»stio  ice.  With  five  boats,  one  of 
them  a  metaiUc  life-boat,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Aaneis  the  maker-*^*several  carafolly-built 
sledffes,  some  of  them  on  models  fhmi^ed 
by  ^  lundness  of  the  British  Admiralty,— 
^  usual  stores  of  provisions,  wooUen  dress- 
es, and  a  fhll  supply  of  knives,  needles, 
books^  and  instruments,  the  ^'Advance"  left 
New  York  on  the  80th  May  1868,  esoorted 
by  several  noble  steamers,  and  saluted  by 
the  cheers  and  adieus  of  all  around  them. 
in  eighteen  days  Dr.  Kane  reached  St 
Jotey    NMrfMSidlMd,   where.  OofvenMNT 


Hamilton  presented  hhn  wi&  «  noble  team 
of  Newlbundland  dogs,  the  essential  instru- 
ments of  Arctic  research,  and  without  which 
he  could  nether  have  reached  his  destination 
nor  retmmed  to  his  country. 

After  a  run  of  twelve  days,  the  exneditkm 
reached  Fiskemaes  fai  South  Greenland  on 
tAie  Ml  of  July^,  and  by  means  of  special  ^ 
cilities  frxim  tlie  Danish  Government,  they 
were  supplied  with  abundance  of  fresh-dried 
codfish,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Lassen,  the  superintendent  of  the  Dan- 
ish company,  ent^tamed  th«n  as  his  guests, 
and  ^hospitably  proffered  them  everything 
ibr  their  accommodatloB."  Through  his  in- 
fluence Dr.  Kane  obtiuned  an  Esquimaux 
hunter,  <tf  the  name  of  Hans  Onristian,  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  who  was  peculiariy  expert  with 
the  kayak  and  iavelta,  and  who  had  pre- 
viouidy  exMbtted  hmprowess  by  spearing  a 
bird  on  the  wing.  This  ^  fiit  uid  good-na- 
tured youth,"  who  performs  an  important 
Cin  the  history  of  the!  expedition,  stipU- 
,  i,  in  addition  to  his  mod«>ate  wsged, 
that  a  couple  of  barrels  of  bread  and  fifty- 
two  pounds  of  poric  should  be  left  with  ms 
mother;  and  when  presented  with  a  r^o 
and  a  new  Icayak,  his  services  were  not  only 
invaluaUe  as  a  caterer  of  fi)od  for  the  dc^, 
but  as  a  purveyor,  on  many  trying  occa- 
sions, for  the  table  of  the  expedition.  After 
half  a-year's  service,  when  dangers  had  been 
encountered  and  overcome,  and  Arctic  dark- 
ness brooded  over  the  ship,  poor  Hans  be- 
came homesick,  took  his  rifle  and  bundled 
up  his  clothes,  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  friends, 
yearning  for  a  meeting  with  one  of  the 
adter  sex  whom  he  had  left  bdiind  at 
Fiskemaes.  Dr.  Kane,  however,  with  his 
usual  tact^  cured  his  nostal^  with  promo- 
tion and  a  ^we  of  salts.  Thus  honoured 
and  purged,  the  lover  forgot  Us  mistress, 
and  strtrtted  in  official  and  corpulent  digni* 
ty  as  the  hamesser  of  Dr.  Kane^s  dogs,  tiie 
miilder  of  his  traps,  and  tiie  companion  of 
Ms  ice  travels.  Like  other  swains,  however, 
raised  above  the  level  of  their  birth,  he  for- 
ffot  bis  humble  DeMa  at  Fii^emaes,  and 
feft  the  expedition,  in  the  hour  of  its  adver- 
sity, in  the  wake  c^  a  prettier  bride  whom 
he  had  Micoimtered  in  his  exourdions. 

While  beatmg  out  of  the  fiord  of  Fisker- 
naes.  Dr.  Kane  visited  Liohtenfols,  tbe  an- 
dent  seat  of  the  Greenland  congregation, 
and  now  one  <^  the  three  Moravian  settle- 
ments hi  South  Greenland;*  and  after  being 
baffled  with  cahnsfor  nine  dkys,  he  reached 
Sukkertqi,  Sugar-k)af,  a  wild  isolated  peak, 
8000  feet  high,  shielding  at  its  base  a  little 


*  The  other  two  are  New  Hermhut  and  Fded- 
richsthaL  All  the  other  missions  are  Lutheran,  and 
adffifnisteied  by  a  Qovennnanl  Board. 
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ociaoj  **oeapyiiig  a  rooky  goige,  so  mt- 
rowand  broken  thaik  a  stairway  ooimeoto  tbe 
detached  groii|>8  of  huts,  and  tbe  tide,  as  it 
riaesy  converts  a  part  of  the  grotmd  jiLot  into 
a  temporary  island."  This  piotureeqve  set* 
tietnent  is  ik^  principal  depot  for  rein-deer 
skins,  so  Taluaole  fVom  their  lightness  and 
warmth,  that  they  form  the  ordinary  upper 
clothing  of  both  sexes.  The  skins  of  the 
largest  males,  called  bmnuoak^  are  used  as 
the  sleeping  bags  in  Arctic  journeys,  and 
those  of  the  younger  animals,  called  nohkmk^ 
are  prized  for  children's  clothing. 

In  navigating  the  Greenland  coast  in  his 
whale-boat,  Dr.  Kane  made  many  purchases 
of  dogs  from  the  natives  at  the  difiereot  set* 
tlements,  and  having  made  up  his  full  com* 
plement,  he  arrived  at  Upemavik  in  North 
Greenland,  on  the  34th  July.  Afber  an 
bootable  reception  by  Governor  Flaisch^, 
he  stood  to  the  westward,  and  endeavoured 
to  double  Melville  Bay  bjr  an  outside  pas* 
sage.  On  the  29th  he  entered  the  ice,  and 
^*  having  a  besetment,"  he  succeeded  in  ^&s* 
tening  to  an  icebei^;"  but  before  they  bid 
time  to  breathe,  they  were  startled  with 
loud  craoklmg  sounds  above  them.  Frag« 
meats  of  ice  like  walnnts  fbll  into  the  sea, 
and  they  had  hardly  time  to  cast  off  from 
tbe  icebei^  before  it  "  fell  in  ndns,  cashing 
like  near  artillery."  Driven  to  the  shelter 
of  a  lower  berg  of  gigantic  size,  it  drifted 
with  them  like  a  moving  breakwater,  but  in 
its  wake  of  black  water  they  ffot  under 
weigh,  and  bored  ^in  Excellent  style  through 
the  floes."  In  lat.  75^  27',  a  spectacle,  gor- 
geous even  in  the  excitement  of  dancer,  ar^ 
rested  their  attention.  The  midni^  sun 
emei^ed  jfrom  the  northern  crest  of  the 
great  beig,  ^Idndling  various  coloured  fires 
on  every  part  of  its  sur&ce,  and  makii^ 
the  ic^  around  them  one  great  resplendency 
of  ffem  work,  blazing  carbuncles,  and  rubies, 
and  molten  gold." 

After  '<  crunching  through  all  diis  jew^- 
lerv,"  and  cottiii^  their  way  widi  die  saw 
and  the  chisel.  Dr.  Kane  successfully  ac- 
complished the  passage  of  Melville  my,  a 
process  not  hitherto  adopted,  avoiding  en- 
tanglements among  the  broken  icefields,  and 
attiM)hing  the  ship  to  large  icebergs,  while 
the  surface  floes  were  pressing  by  them  to  the 
south.  By tfaeaid of afortunate north-wester, 
which  opened  a  passage  through  the  jgck, 
they  reached  the  Norlh^  or  Cape  Yhrk 
IFo^, passed  die  crimson  ctiffiiofBirJ(^ 
Boss  on  the  5th--4he  spire  of  Gneiss  at 
Hakluyt  P<mit,  600  feet  hig|i,  and  sid^^ed 
Gapes  Alexander  and  Isabella,  the  headlaads 
of  Smith's  Sound,  on  the  6th  August, — an 
array  of  cliffii,  some  of  which  are  800  feet 
high,  **  until  now  the  Arotie  Pillars  of  Her* 


odes"  frowned  1 
their  gloomy  shadows.  'Citlieton  bland 
and  C^  Hatberton,  ''the  latest  of  C^taim 
Ingkfield's  positively  determinedheadlaods," 
next  pre^^ted  th^selves,  and  die  exne* 


dition  was  now  ''6irly  inside  of  Sn 
Sound,"  the  scene  of  their  future  labours 
and  disappdntments. 

As  the  expedition  was  too  fiir  to  the  soath 
to  enable  Dr.  Kane  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
search  bv  boats  and  sledges,  he  determined 
to  fi»«e  his  way  to  the  north,  as  &r  ae  the 
elements  would  allow  bun.  In  case  of  dis- 
aster, therefore,  he  ifesolved  to  secure  a 
v^aoe  of  retreat^  and  ^th  this  view,  he  buried 
Francis's  metallic  boat,  with  a  supply  of 
beef,  pork,  and  Inread,  at  the  north-east  cape 
of  litdeton  Island,  and  he  erected  a  beacon 
on  its  western  cape,  where  he  deposited 
oflklal  despaUdies,  atid  their  private  letters  of 
nrewelL 

In  these  operations,  they  found  that  they 
were  not  the  first  human  beings  who  had 
found  shdter  in  that  desolate  spot.  Ruined 
walls  indicated  the  seat  of  a  rude  settlement ; 
and  in  din^  the  cavern  for  their  storea, 
they  fbundthe  mortal  remains  of  its  former 
iidoAbitants.  These  memorials  of  extinct  life 
had  to  them  a  sad  interest — ^the  presage  of  a 
fiite  that  miffht  be  their  own.  Without  any 
mothe^earu  to  cover  their  dead,  the  Esqui- 
maux place  them  as  mtting  in  the  attitude  of 
repose,  with  the  knees  dSawn  close  to  the 
Ix^y,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sack  of  skins. 
The  implements  of  the  living  man  are  group- 
ed around  him.  A  rude  cupola  of  stones 
covers  the  body,  and  a  cairn  piled  above  is 
thenmple  memorial,  which  gweration  after 
generation  never  venture  to  disturb. 

After  a  hopeless  conflict  with  the  ioe,  the 
^  Advance"  escaped  on  the  8th  August  into 
""Befttge  Harbour,"  a  beautiful  cove,  land- 
locked fix>m  east  to  west,  and  accessible  only 
from  the  nordi.  Among  the  miseries  which 
here  beset  them,  not  the  least  was  the  cpn^ 
dition  and  temper  c^  their  dogs,  upon  whose 
health  and  strength  depended  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  expedition.  Out  bf  thasr 
pa^  of  fifty,  a  majority  had  the  character  of 
^  ravening  wolves."  The  difficulty  of  feed- 
ing them  was  j^rplexing.  llie  rifles  contri- 
buted  litde  to  the  eanhie  larder.  Two  bears 
lasted  ^  cormorants  only  eight  days.  Uay 
would  not  touch  conMneal  and  beans,  on 
which  Gwtain  Pemiy's  dogs  fed,  and  salt 
junk  would  have  killed  them.  In  this  em«v 
ffency  fifty  walruses  made  diair  appearanos^ 
but  the  rifle  balls  reverberated  m>m  their 
hides,  and  they  could  not  get  within  harpoon 
distance  of  them.  Luckil v,  however,  a  dead 
narvribal,  or  sca-uniooxn,  fourteen  foot  long, 
sufpUad  them  with  six  hMidsed  pounda  <if 
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*'  tood  MA  inMttmtM-flidu"  Thb  difr 
omtj  of  feeding  the  dogs  ooourred  on  several 
oooasions.  Even  when  food  was  not  B^roe, 
tbeir  yoraoitjr  was  so  great^  that  an  E^ui- 
maux  skull,  a  bear's  paw,  a  basket  of  moss, 
or  any  apeoimaa  of  natujcal  history  oould  i^t 
be  leA>  for  a  mom^ot  without  their  makiaig  a 
rush  at  it,  and  swallowing  it  at  a  gulp.  On 
0Q&  Qceasion  thej  erea  aHeiD|ited  a  whole 
feather  bed,  and  on  aoother,  one  of  them 
devoured  two  entire  birds'  nests— "featheirs, 
filth,  pebbles,  and  moss — ^a  peckful  at  th^ 
least.'^  When  th«gr  reaoha^oe  or  tempo- 
rary harbour,  they  start  out  m  ^  body  in 
tearoh  of  food,  uarestfaioed  b^  voiee  or  lashg 
and  are  sooaetimes  traced  with  difficulty  to 
tome  fetid  caroass.  Had  these  animals  not 
been  reoovered$  they  wo^ld  have  doubtless 
relapsed  into  the  savage  state^  like  those  on 
aa  island  near  die  Holsteinberg  Fiords, 
where  such  a  dogs  hunt  the  deer  inkpaoka, 
and  aare  habitoaUy  shot  by  the  natives*  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  tendency,  th^  havei  m 
Dr.  Kane's  opimon,  a  decided  aflreotioa  lor 
the  sooisty  of  man.  When  a 'comfortable 
dc^house  was  madefer  them  away  from  U^e 
ship,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  ^loep  in 
it,  preferring  the  bare  anow,  where  they, 
oould  couch  within  the  sound  of  voioe%  to  h 
warm  kennel  among  the  rocks.  This  choioe 
of  residence,  we  tlunk,  waq  probably  made 
from  another  motive — ^a  love  of  cheeses, 
birds'  i^ts,  and  bears' paws,  which  we^re  to 
be  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  man.  When 
not  well  supplied  with  food,  they  were  fed 
upon  their  dead  brothers, boiled  into  a  bloody 
soup,  and  dealt  out  to  them  twice  i^ay. 
The  Esquimaux  dogs  are  'Ravenous  of  every* 
thing  below  the  human  grade,"  beii^ 
taught  from  their  earliest  di^s  to  respe^ 
children.  The  never  scruple^  however,  to 
devour  their  owu  pups  ;  and  <m  one  occasion 
when  there  was  a  oopious  litter,  Dr.  Kane 
"  refireehed  the  mother  with  a  daily  morning 
puppy,"  reserving  for  his  owa,  eating  the  two 
'last  of  the.  family,  who,  he  hoped,  would 
them  be  tolerably  milk  fed!^  So  well, 
indeed,  had  Dr.  Kane  "  educated"  himself 
for  the  contingonoieB  of  Arctic-  travel,  that 
oa  setting  oat  in  .search  of  fresh  food,  his 
diet  waa  a  stock  of  meat  biacuiti  and  "a  &w 
nms  ohopped  up  and  frozea  intq  the  taUow 
ImUs." 

Although  hydrophobia  was  unknown  north 
ef  70^,  yet  something  like  it  occvrred  in  the 
latitude  of  79^,  in  the  nM>ther  of  two  healthy 
«tbite  pops.    She  had  either  avoided  water^ 


^  Although  the  dogs  of  the  Esqtumsux  are  their 
main  reliaDce  for  the  hunt,  and  fhr  escaping  to  new 
camping  grounds,  yet  tbey  often  Aevoor  their  dogs. 
fB  ManHi  1854,  OBl^lMrijiiiaiiiMdoiiiofalMiaof 
Unnj»  which  ther  bni  eiteiw 
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or  dra«k  it. «  wi^h  ppaim i»4aw«sioii."  Ajt 
last,  with  her  mouth  frothing  and  tumid,  she 
snaj^ped  at  Petersen  sod  Hans,  and  exhibited 
such  manifest  aymptoms  of  inaai^itr  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  shoot  her,  I>r,  Kane 
observed,  that  the  daickneas  of  thp  long  wi|^ 
ter  nights  had  a  &Aal  influence  up^a  his  dogs^' 
A  disea^,  which  he  conaidered  clearly  man* 
tal,  afiecte4  to  such  a  degree  the  mouse* 
eoloured  leaders  of  his  Newfoundiand  team, 
that  fi>r  a  fortnight  they  were  doctored  and 
^'ttursad  like  babies.".  They  ate  and  slept 
well,  and  were  strong ;  but  an  epileptic 
attack  was  followed  by  true  lunacy.  They, 
bariced  frenziedly  at  nothing,  walked  anxious- 
ly, in  curved  lines,  at  one  time  iu  moody 
9Uenoe  at  anojther  starting  off  howling,  as  if 
pursued,  and  running  up  md  dowm  for  hours* 
They  generally  died  with  symptoms  resem- 
bling lockedrjaw,  in  less  than  tmrty-^ix  houra. 
Thre$  splendid  Newfouudlan(^er%  and  Mir^ 
five  Esquimaux  dogs  thus  ^perished,  and  only 
m  of  the  whole  pack  survived  ,  At  a  future 
time,  one  of  Dr.  JKane's  best  dcgs  was  seized 
with  a  aimikr  diseise,  and  in  the  ddij^ium 
which  followed  his.seizur^  **  he  ran  intQ  the 
water  and  drowned  himse^,  lik^  a  ^^ar  with 
^  horrors." 

Dr.  Kane  haar  recorded  naany  interesting 
&ct8  respfsctmg  the  mode  of  using  dogs,  and 
the  feats  whi(^  thc|y  aooompllshed*  Si^ 
make  a  powerful  travelling  team,  and  four 
oould  ca^ry  Dr.  Kane  wit^  his  instruments  a 
short  journey.  The  Esquimaux  dog  is  ge- 
nerally drivea  by  a  single  trace, — a  long 
thin  thong  of  seal  or  walrus  hide,  which  pass- 
es fi:om  his  chest  over,  his  hauncihea  to  tha 
dedge.  The  team  is  always  driven  abreast^ 
and  the  traces  are  consequently  tangling  and 
twiskog  themifelvea  up  inoessantly  as  the 
tei^rified  brutes  bound  ]^ightor  lefbfrom  their 
allotted  places,  .  Tiiaseven,  nine,  orfonrjbeen  - 
lines  get  ofUn  so  sipgdarly  knotted,  that  it 
is  frequently  necessary,  especially  in  sevejoe 
frost,  to  cut  and  reattach  them.  In  1854, 
the  entanglepient  was. such  that  the  leader  ^ 
the  party  was  obliged  to  patch  up  his  nmtilat- 
ed dog-lines  by  appropriatingan  undue  shaxe 
of  his  seal-skin  breectns. 

Great  proficiency,  is  necessary  in  driving  a 
doe  equipage.  .  The  indispensable  whip  ot 
a^-hide  must  be  ei^J^een  fiH  loog^  with  a 
handle  of  only  uxtem  inohes,  and  the  driver 
mji^t  be  able  not  only  to  hit  anyt  partiorfar 
dog  out  of  a  team  or  twalve,  bi^t  muatiM' 
oompany  his  stroke  with  a  resounding  crack, 
a  result  loud^  signalize4.  byta  howl  i^om 
the  sufierer.  Jf  the  bah  gata  entan^^ 
a^ong  the  dooa  or  lines,  or.antwine4'rQiiQd 
lumps  of  ice,  the  driver  beoomas  thevPiotioi, 
and  may  congratulate  himself  if  he  b  not 
dragged  head  over  heeh  into  thesdow.  Qn^ 
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6t  the  ftats  oF  a  good  teftm  is  to  leftp  wi<k 
cracks  and  dusms  in  the  ioe,  ant!  on  several 
opoasions  dogs  and  sledge  hare  be^  preci- 
pitated into  ukt  water,  or  htfre  tumbled  into 
the  bottom  of  a  crevice  sixteen  feet  deep. 
When  the  chasm  is  about  four  feet  wide  and 
so  alarms  the  dogs  that  ihej  refhse  to  ti^ 
the  leap,  the  party  bridge  it  over  by  diop- 
pinff  down  the  nearest  large  hummock  of  ice 
Wim  dieir  axes,  and  rolling  ihe  heaviest 
pieces  they  can  move  into  the  fissure.  When 
these  are  well  wedged  in,  and  the  interspaces 
filled  up  with  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  a  rough 
sort  of  bridge  is  formed,  over  whidi  the  dogs 
are  ooaxed  to  pass.  A  fissure  of  this  kic^, 
with  water  at  the  bottom,  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  fill  up  and  cross.  When 
the  ice  is  weak  and  rotten,  ike  dogs  instino* 
tively  begin  to  tremble,  and  if  they  have  got 
unawares  upon  tender  ioe,  tiiev  "will  turn, 
and  by  a  sa&r  circuit  readi  the  &nore.  Some- 
times tliey  are  brought  to  go  on  by  chang- 
ing the  locality  a  little,  calling  tliem  coax- 
ingly  by  their  name,  and  inducing  them  to 
advance,  crawling  on  their  bellies.  On  reach«- 
ing  the  land  ice  ftotn  the  floe,  they  some- 
times encounter  a  wall  eight  or  nine  feet  h^. 
They  are  then  obliged  to  unload,  toss  up  the 
packt^es  of  provisions,  and  dimb  up  with 
the  aid  of  the  sledge  converted  into  a  ladder. 
The  dogs  are  then  pulled  up  by  the  lines 
fhstened  to  their  bodies,  and  the  sledge  drawn 
up  upon  the  ioe.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  gale, 
the  dogd  were  literally  blown  from  tJieir  har- 
ness; ^e  travellers  f^  on  their  fiices  to  avoid 
beh)gsweptaway,  and  then  availed  themselves 
of  a  lull  to  rally  round  them  the  affi^ighted 
animals.  On  good  ice  the  sledges  oflen  travel 
six,  dght,  and  even  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

I>om  Refbffe  Harbour,  where  we  lefb  the 
e!tpedition  in  fifty-five  fitthoms  of  water,  they 
were  induced  to  start  on  the  ldt&  August,  lest 
the  rapidly  advancing  cold  should  prevent 
them  from  penetrating  ^rther.  Confiding 
in  the  strength  of  their*Yessel  they  resolved 
to  follow  the  coast  Ihte,  ent^  the  partial 
openings  dose  upon  the  land,  and  warp  along 
them  fh>m  onelump  of  grounded  ice  to  an- 
.other.  The  coast  itself  ^Dnsistmg  of  meta- 
morphi6^  i^ook,  rose  into  predpitous  diffii  of 
basaltio  greenstone,  from  eight  to  irwelve 
hundred  foet  high.  A  permanent  belt  of  ioe 
firom  three  to  fi^ty  yards  in  width,  and  wilfti 
a  mean  summer  thtokness  of  eighteen  foet, 
fin  along  the  base  oi  three  mural  difik,  and 
clung  lo  them  wlii  such  extreme  tenaeUy  as 
10  f^is/b  all  the  thawing  influences  of  sum- 
mer. The  seiwai^  Am  of  this  prominent 
b«iti  tnlike  shsnflar  formations  on  the  souA, 
worn  bf  Hie  Vtdal  cuttents*'  hibo  a 
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tfnarlal  mural  esoarpment,  against  whn^  the 
noes  broke  with  tremendous  foroe^  but  its 
upper  sur&ce  remained  comparatively  level, 
and  fitted  in  many  parts  to  be  a  highwav  to 
the  north.  Outside  of  this  belt  the  driRing 
ice  or  pack  was  utterly  impenetrable ;  bergs 
recently  discharged  were  driving  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  tides,  compressing  the 
ice  of  the  floes  and  raising  them  into  hills 
sixty  or  seventy  foet  high.  In  carrying  out 
his  plan  of  penetrating  ioe  of  this  description. 
Dr.  Kane  encountered  the  usual  dangers. 
After  being  thrown  upon  the  rocks  by  a  gale, 
tlie  brig  took  shelter  at  an  iceberg.  The 
wind,  however,  died  away,  and  the  ice  closed 
so  steadily  around  them,  that  they  lost  all 
hope  of  escaping  from  thdr  position,  unless 
Providence  sent  a  smart  shattmng  breeze 
to  open  a  pass<^  to  the  northward. 

A  strong  brc^  fh)m  t^e  south,  freshen* 
ing  into  a  gale,  sprung  up  on  the  17th,  and 
on  the  20th  rose  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  the  ice 
driving  more  wildly  than  Dr.  Kane  had  ever 
seen  it.  The  shar|»  twanging  snap  of  a  cord 
roused  him  from  his  bed.  ms  sij&inch  hi^w- 
ser  had  parted,  and  the  brig  was  swinging 
by  the  two  others, — the  gale  roaHng  like  a 
lion  to  die  southward.  A  seoond  report 
followed  in  half  a  minute,  «id  by  the  shrill- 
ness of  the  ring  he  knew  it  was  the  whale 
line.  Their  ten-inch  Manilla  cable,  however, 
still  held  on, — "  its  deep  iEolian  chant  swell- 
ing through  all  ^  rattle  of  the  cunning 
gear,  and  moaning  of  the  shrouds.  It  was 
the  death  song !  The  strands  gave  way  with 
t^  noise  of  a  diotted  gun,  and  in  the  smoke 
that  followed  their  recoil,  they  were  dragged 
out  by  the  wild  ice  at  its  mercy.**  After 
steadying  and  getting  a  good  i>ed  in  t^ 
rushing  drifl;,  the  brig  was  allowed  to  scud 
under  a  reefed  topsail.  When  close  upon 
tito  piling  masses,  their  heaviest  anchor  was 
dropped,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  winding 
the  fihip,  but  it  was  imposable  to  withstand 
tho  ice  torreni  that  pursued  them.  They^ 
had  only  time  to  fasten  a  spar  as  a  buoy  to* 
t^e  chain,  and  let  her  sHp,  ^and  tMa  went 
their  best  bower !"  Dr.  Kane  had  seen  sueh 
iOe  but  once  befbf^  and  never  in  such  n^ 
mo^n.  One  upheaved  mass  rose  above 
their  gunwale,  smashing'  the  bulwarks,  and 
depositing  a  ludfiton  lump  of  ice  upon  ^ 
deck.  "Sirough  this  wild  adventure  the 
standi  nttfe  brig  bote  herself  as  if  she  had  a 
cfetftrmed  lifo ;  but  a  group  of  icebergs  now 
threatened  her  eidstence.  Planting  an 
anchor  on  the-slope  ef  a  low  berg,  and  hold- 
ing on  to  it  by  a  whale  line,  this  noble  tow- 
horse  hauled  than  bravd  v  on,  "  the  spray 
dadiing  over  his  windward  flanks,  and  his 
fofdMftddkwgfayig  vsj^  Ifaa  leaser  ioe,.aaif  ia 
seom."   The  group  o#h«gaadi«iiocd^  and 
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thoojjli  tlie  dlaimel  Mmmed  to  tie  breadth 
6f  the  ^^BMd,  they  passed  elear,  and  fo«nid 
tbemoelves  tnder  the  leeof  aberg,  In  t  com- 
pftrativelj  open  lead,  thiit  merolfullj  deliv-* 
ered  from  a  wretched  death.  From  this 
shelter  a  floe  drove  them,  and  wbes  carried 
bj  the  gale  to  the  end  of  dM  had,  ^ef  were 
ligain  entangled  in  the  iee.  After  bretUng 
^ir  jib-boom,  and  lortng  Iheir  barrioade 
standilons,  they  suffered  aeeries  of  nipphigs 
of  1^  most  dangerous  kind.  In  one  or  these 
the  brig  irss  drhren  up  the  fndhied  ftM^  of 
an  icebei^,  **  as  if  some  great  steam  serew 

Kwer  had  been  fbrdng h^ into  adrj  dock." 
r.  Kane  expected  ix>  see  her  carried  bodit  j 
np  its  ikee,  and  tambled  orer  on  her  side. 
The  snspense  of  the  crew  was  oppressive. 
She  rose  slowty,  aeif  wllheoinralsive  eflblrts, 
along  the  sloping  wall.  I^ock  t^xit  i^ook 
from  the  acenmcdating  blocks  ef  ice  jarred 
her  to  her  very  centre.  Ae  mounted  steadOy 
on  her  precarious  cradle,  and  but  for  tlie 
groanhig  of  her  timbers,  and  the  heavy  sou^ 
of  the  floes,  the  dropping  of  a  pin  might 
have  been  heard*  By  one  t)f  those  ^  mys- 
terioiK  relaxaUons,"  which  Dr.  Kane  calls 
the  pulses  of  the  iee,  the  brig  settled  down 
again  into  her  old  position,  ai^  quietly  took 
her  place  among  ^  broken  rubbish.  Dur- 
ing diis  fearful  trial  of  thirtjr-six  hours,  the 
parting  of  the  hawsers,  the  loss  of  their 
anchors,  Uie  crushing  of  their  stoven  bul- 
warlLS,  and  the  defHoe^  of  ice  upon  their 
decks,  would  have  tHed  the  uor^res  of  the 
most  experienced  icemen.  Many  narrow 
escapes  were  made  bv  ^  men.  One  avoid- 
ed behsg  omshed  by  iei^g  upon  a  floa(tng 
fragment,  and  four  were  carried  down  by 
ilie  drift,  and  Wtt*e  recovered  only  when  llvd 
gale  was  over. 

From  the  dSd  of  August  tUl  the  mdi,  the 
ship  advanced  dowly ;  but  the  indications 
.  of  winter,  and  the  Utde  progress  whie&  they 
were  making,  induced  an  exesllent  member 
of  the  party  to  suggest  the  Idea  of  returning 
southward,  and  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
winter.  In  a  fbrmal  couii^  assemblod  by 
Dr.  Kane  tUs  idea  was  adopted  bv  all  but 
Mr.  Brooks,  the  first  officer  of  the  niip.  .Dr. 
Kane,  however,  decided  otherwise,  and  his 
oomradee  in  the  most  ^^ratiQrii^  mamier 
yielded  to  his  deeisk>n. 

The  warping  had  no  sooner  begun  than 
life  sl^  groiurfed  under  the  walls  of  Ibe 
lee-foot,  and  heeled  over  so  abruptly  tliat 
they  were  all  tumbled  out  of  their  berths ; 
tile  slQ^e  of  the  caMn,  dhaM;ed  with  burning 
was  thrown   Mwn:    ^  deck 


days,  Dr.  Kane  resolved  npoti  an  expe- 
dition to  diseover  a  propM*  #interiBg  spot 
from  which  they  eouSd  start  cm  their  ftiture 
travel,  and  enter  at  onoeon  tite  Search  which 
tiiey  had  undertaken,    lie  command  of  the 
^^Advance*'  was   therefere  ffiven  to  M». 
Oidsen,  wit^  orders  to  haul  her  into  a  eaCi 
berili ;  and  on  tiie  ^th  of  Auffust  Dr.  Kane 
started  with  a  detachment  of  sev^  of  his 
best  hands,  taking  along  with  him  a  whaie 
boat  and  a  sledge,  i^ith  the  necessary  outfit 
of  doting  and  provisions.    After  being  out 
about  twenty-f^mr  hours  they  were  beset  by 
paek-ke  in  front  and  on  one  side  {H  them, 
while  on  the  oiher  the  impracticaide  lee-belt^ 
a  waQ  of  ten  feet,  rose  abotre  thslr  heads. 
Their  boat  being  now  useless,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  it,  and  push  ibrward  in  their 
sledge  along  this  singolar  and  untrodden 
ps^    This  sh^f  of  ice,  elingtog  to  the  base 
of  tile  rocks  that  overkoked  the  sea,  was  it- 
self overhung  with  cliffi  of  msgnesian  lime- 
stone,  above  a  thousand*  ihet  high ;   huge 
angular  blocks  of  stone,  tons  in  w^^t,  were 
scattered  over  its  suHkoe ;  long  tongues  of 
worn-down  lock  now  and  th^  atretdied 
across   ^StuAf   path,  and  deep^  eteep-sided 
wateiwmrses, across  whiditihey  were  obliged 
to  wade  and  carry  their  riedge,  greatiy  eunr 
barrassed  them.      Their  nii^  halts  were 
upon  knolls  of  snow  under  the  roeks^  and  on 
one  occasion  the  tide  overiowed  f^asiks  tent, 
and  forced  them  to  sa^  their  buffido  sIcm^ 
ieg^sear  by  holding  it  up  ^1  the  water  sub^ 
sided.    The  walls  of  limestone  at  length 
terminated,  and  diey  reached  a  low  fiord, 
across  which  a  glacier  blocked  up  their  way. 
A  succession  of  terraces  of  Ihnestone^hingle, 
rising  symmetricany,  lost  themselves  in  the 
distanoe  in  kmg  parallel  tin^  and  in  ''a 
pasty  sflt,**  where  these  terraced  &oes  abut- 
ted upon  the  sea,  Dr.  Kane  found  seven  ske- 
letons, and  numerous  skulls  of  the  musk  ox, 
which  abound  in  the  table  land  and  jravines 
of  tikSt  coast  ^ 

Our  travellers  experie»oed  nanch  difficulty 
in  crosshig  the  glacier  which  stepped  thenn. 
its  deep  mes  terminated  in  Aesea;  but  by 
using  cords,  and  lyitig  at  ftill  length  qran 
the  ic^  tliey  got  saftdy  over  it  A  passage 
of  three  mUes  brought  Hiem  again  to  the 
satboard,  wiih  its  frownhig  cHflb  and  rock- 
covcMd  ioebelt  On  the  6th  Sq^tember 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  large  bay-^ 
formhsg  a  grand  sheet  of  perfecdp  open 
water,  the  embesRshure  of  a  noble  and  tu- 
multuous riv«r,  rolling  with  the  vi<Jence  of  a 
awviuaeiie,  wav  virown  oown:  we  aecKi  snow  torrent  overabiofeeBbedcfrodks.  This 
blazed  smiurtiv  for  awhile,  but  by  the  help  river,  the  largest  yet  known  In  North  Green- 
Off  a  pikit4k>th  coat,  the  flames  were  choked  land,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide 
tiH  wsier  was  pitocured  to  extingidA  tiMu.  at  ito  mouthy  and  admitting  the  tide  for 
After  bekig  grounded  five  times  In  Huree  about  three  miles.    It  issues  from  a  glamr 
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in  numeroiis  streams  whioh  Unite  into  % 
single  ourreiit  about  fortj  miks  from  iti 
mouth.*  After  fording  tus  river  up  to  the 
middle,  and  advanoing  seven  miles,  they 
reached,  in  lat.  78"  52',  a  large  ca|>e,  now 
known  as  Oape  Jefierson.  Beyond  tois,  six- 
teen miles,  they  came  to  the  headland  Oape 
Thaokeray ;  and  eight  miles  more  brought 
them  to  Uape  Haw^  from  which  Dr.  Kane 
mounted  a  headland  eleven  hundred  feet 
hi^  and  saw  beyond  the  great  glader  of 
Humboldt^  and  the  land  now  called  Wash- 
ington, as  &r  as  80°,  with  a  solid  sea  df  ice 
between.  Having  fi>und  no  plaee  for  a  win* 
ter  harbour  more  appropriate  than  that  in 
which  the  **  Advance"  lay,  the  party  re- 
turned, and  placed  their  little  brig  in  Kens- 
selaer  harbour,  ^'whidi  they  were  fitted 
never  to  leave  together." 

Near  this  harbo^,  now  to  be  their  wintw 
home,  there  was  a  group  of  rocky  islets, 
fringed  with  hommc^ks,  oa  one  of  which, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ship,  called 
FemBoeky  they  established  their  observa- 
tory. They  had  here  facilities  for  procuring 
water  and  daily  exercise,  and  were  sufficient- 
iy  within  the  influence  of  the  tides  to  give 
them  a  hope  of  liberation  in  the  spring.  As 
no  previous  expeditiOQ  had  wintwed  in  so 
high  a  latitude,  the  probable  excess  of  cold, 
and  the  longer  prevalence  of  darkness,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  have  a  warm  and  well- 
ventHated  house.  The  deck  was  therefore 
fitted  up  with  boards,  and  caulked  with 
oakum.  The  cooking,  ice-melting,  and  wash- 
ing arrangements  were  carefully  attended  to ; 
and  their  domestic  system  was  organized 
with  special  reference  to  cleanliness,  recrea- 
tion, and  particularly  fixed  routine.  On 
Sunday  they  had  their  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and,  except  on  trying  occasions,  it 
was  observed  as  a  day  of  rest. 

In  order  to  fooilitatc  their  progress  north- 
wf^rd  m  wintw  and  spring,  it  was  necessary 
to  depobitalong  the  coast  of  Greenland  depots 
of  {NTOVisions,  principally  pemmican,  before 
the  darkness  set  in  about  die  middle  of 
October.  A. party  of  seven  men  left  the 
brL|  on  the  20th  September;  each  had  a 
bi^do  robe  to  lie  upon,  a  bag  of  Mackinaw 
blanket  to  crawl  into  at  night,  and  an  bidia- 
rubber  dotii  to  defond  him  from  the  snow 
belieath.  A  sledge^  thirteen  foet  long,  carried 
the  proviaioBs,  a  l^tfadia-rubber  boat,  and 
a  canvas  tsDt.  l%is  **  trav^ing  gear"  was 
more  liberal  than  they  OMild  aftBrwards  af- 


^  To  this  ririr.Dr.  Ksae  aMrethdnMaeorjforv 
Mimtwm^  tlie  lister  of  ItoL  Heiuy  Grinndl,  a  Q>eGie8 
of  nomenclatare  which  merits  reprobatioo.  What 
would  we"  think  of  an  astronomer  who  AonM  give 
io  a  ne^  planet  the  nameof  his  norsB  or  his  orand- 
motherl  ,i     . 


ford.  It  was  found  esssntial  to  the  actual 
eomfort  of  future  parties,  to  rad«iee  their 
""  sledging  outfit"  till  they  reached  the  £s* 
quhnaux  simplidfy  of  mu  m$at  mndaftut 
boff! 

Among  the  dlsastsrt  of  an  Arotie  wint^, 
our  travelers  could  hardly  have  anticipated 
a  calamity  which,  at  this  time,  befell  three  of 
their  party.    Having  been  greatly  annoyed 
with  rats,  and  fiuled  in  smoking  them  out  by 
a  compound  of  brimstone,  arsenic^  and  burnt 
leather,  they  proceeded  to  destroy  them 
withcarbonic  acid  gas.    Quurooal  was  there- 
fore burnt,  the  haUmes  shut  down,  and  every 
fissure  closed.    Ignorant  of  what  was  doing, 
or  reckless  of  tl^  consequences,  Sohubeir^ 
the  French  cook,  went  below  to  season  a 
soup.    Motton  saw  iiim  staggering  under 
the  influence  of  the  gas,  and  seizing  him  with 
great  difficulty  as  he  foil,  he  was  iSmself  un* 
able  to  escape.    They  w^re  both  hauled  up 
in  the  end,  the  cook  wholly  insensible,  and 
Morton  with  his  strength  almost  gone.    Dr. 
Kane  had  given  (nrders  to  inq>ect  the  fires 
for  generating  the  gas,  but  the  aeoident  to 
the  cook  had  put  the  watch  ofi*  his  guard, 
and  made  him  forget  to  open  the  hatchea 
Upon  lowering  a  lantern,  Dr.  Kane  observed 
that  die  light  was  instantly  extinguished, 
and  he  felt  the  smell  of  burning  wood. 
Upon  descending  he  found  all  right  about  the 
fires ;  but  upon  returning,  near  the  door  of 
the  bulkhead,  the  gas  b^^an  to  afifect  him. 
His  lantern  went  out  as  if  quenched  with 
water,  and  as  he  ran  past  the  Indk-^ead  door, 
he  saw  the  deck  near  it  a  maas  of  glowing 
fire,  about  three  feet  in  diameter.    He  be- 
came insensible  at  the  foot  of  tiie  ladder,  and 
woul<l  ha^  sunk  had  not  lilr.  Brooks  seen 
him  and  hauled  him  out     Having  quickly 
recovered^  he  entrusted  the  fearful  secret  to 
the  few  men  around  him,  shut  the  doors  of 
the  galley  to  confine  the  i>8st  of  the  crew, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  by  bucketo  of  water 
handed  by  Brooks  to  Dr.  Kane  and  OMsen, 
who  rushed  into  the  burning  deck.    The 
BOKious  gas  at  first  g^-eatly  oj^pressed  them, 
but  the  steam  firom  the  first  bucketful  of 
water  that  was  dashed  on  the  burning  coal, 
gave  tkem  instantjrelief.  The  fire  had  arisen 
fi*om  a  barrel  or  charcoal,  bat  how  it  had 
been  ignited  they  never  discovered.    The 
exclusion  of  atmos{dierio  air,  and  the  dense 
carbonic  acid  gas  ronnd  tfaa  fire,  saved  the 
shipw 

Anxious  about  the  d^ot  party,  who  had 
been  absent  twenty  days,  and  whose  stock 
of  provisions  most  liave  \»9a  low,  Dr. 
Kane,  accc^panied  by  Mr.  Blake^  setout  on 
the  10th  Ootobw  with  a  sledge  and  four 
Newfofuidlandsi  liklen  wMi  si^pUes.    Be- 
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peated  Gtmsam  im  Aft  bi«lMQ4q>«iee  intop. 
nipted  tholr  pvogresi.  The  dogs  began  to 
fli^.  Three  tones  the  hinder  ones  tumbled 
into  fiasnres ;  and  the  two  trsrveUers,  who 
bad  trotted  along  the  sledge  fbr  sixteen 
miles,  were  as  tired  as  the  dogs.  They 
tberefinre  made  ^  the  oM  ice  t»  seaward ; 
.  b«t  jnst  as  tbsj  were  nearing  it,  dM  dogs 
fittled  in  leq^ing  a  ehasa,  and  dedge,  d^, 
and  men,  tamUed  into  the  waten  'Hie 
traces  were  ont^  tbe  dogs  luNikd  ont,  and 
Ibe  sledge,  floated  by  tbeiair  oonfined  in  the 
India  robber  ooyerings  of  tbe  eooking  i^ 
paratas,  was  after  many  frnitiesB  stvu^les 
carried  forward  by  tdie  doffs.  Afterajour> 
ney  of  five  days,  ki  ^Hii<^  they  averaged 
twen^  miles  a  day,  and  slept  in  tlie  same 
tent  with  tbeu*  dogs  to  keep  them  warm,— 
they  saw  a&r  off  a  dark  object  in  the  snow, 
which  turned  out  to  be  their  Mends.  Though 
tbey  wene  upon  the  wh<^e  in  good  condition, 
oFsty  one  of  them  had  been  ii^ured  by  the 
ookl;  bat  thou^  noses,  fillers,  and  toes  had 
aufifered,  the  hot  soup,  coffee  aadbee^  which 
dieir  firlands  had  brou^,  speedily  restosed 
them. 

Dnnng  this  dmpot  journey,  the  party  dis* 
covered  Sie  remams  of  five  Esquimaux  huts, 
of  a  lamer  and  better  kdnd  than  th^  had 
previoumr  seen ;  and  they  enoountered  the 
neoal  difficuMes  of  croeshig  fissures,  wad* 
ing  throuj^  broken  ice,  and  surmounting 
b^s,  and  the  usual  havdships  of  cold,  hun- 
ger, thirst.  Mid  want  of  sleep.  At  one  time 
their  slec^  went  down  tiirovgh  the  weak 
iee,  at  another,  they  were  obliged  to  divide 
tbe  load,  and  transport  hatf  of  it  at  a  time. 
Now,  it  had  to  be  due  oiH  of  the  drifted 
snow  -,  and  then,  with  weir  stockings  frosm 
to  the  soles  of  thmr  leet,  and  their  legs 
cramped,  and  their  fingers  pinched  wi^  cold, 
they  eould  hardly  draw  it  over  die  faKreas- 
lug  obstructions  of  the  way.  On  tbe  even- 
ing of  the  Ml  October  they  had  encamped 
mMler  the  lee  of  some  farge  ioebeigs,  and 
within  hearmg  of  the  grand  artillerv  of  the 
great  glacier  of  Humboldt,  which  they  had 
approMhed  ten  days  beibre.  The  floe  on 
wlueh  they  had  fHtched  their  tent  oonfisted 
of  recmt  ice,  and  the  party,  who  were  too 
tired  to  seek  a  aalbr  resting4>Iaoe,  had  hard* 
)y  gone  to  deep,  when,  mth  a  crack  lUce 
that  of  a  gignntic  whip,  the  ice  opened  di* 
peedy  bteeatti  them.  Thns  ronsed,  in  in- 
tsnee  daikness  and  biting  cold,  4;h^  gatliered 
Sogether  their  tent  and  sleei^u^jftnrs,  lashed 
mm  upon  the  sledge,  and  ruded  from  the 
rooking  platferm  which  bore  them,  amid  the 
repeated  intonationa  of  the  bursting  io& 
Setoctiag  a  flat  piece  of  iee,  tb^  pkoed 
tbeir  sM^  upon  it,  and,  with  the  help  of 
tast-pekaandeoofcing^tensils,  they  paddled 


to  Ite  old  and  finn  iee  wUsh  skng  to  the 
bases  tf  the  neareeticebern.  Onan  island, 
bearing  the  name  of  M'Gary,  the  second 
officer  of  the  expedition,  Uie  party  buried 
670  lbs.  of  pemmicra,  and  140  lbs.  of  Bor- 
den's  meat  biscuits,  mdioatiDg  the  site,  by  a 
cairn,  thirty  paces  off 

In  awinter  of  140sailess^qra)  and  threats 
eaing  to  be  one  of  unusual  severity,  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  devise  schemes  for  be- 
guilkaig  its  ^^  monotonous  solitude.''  A  fimcy 
ball,  and  an  Arctic  newspaper,  called  *^  The 
Iceblink,"  with  the  motto,  Ik  tbhbbbis  bkr* 
VAES  Finsir,  and  a  vignette,  representing  a 
ship  in  ftdl  sail  between  two  black  and  sun- 
less  shores,  were  among  their  measures  of 
occupation  and  amusement.  The  articles  in 
the  "^Iceblink"  were  composed  by  authors 
of  ev^  ^*  nautical  grade,"  and  some  of  the 
best  from  tiie  ibreoastle.*  A  more  health- 
fiil  sport,  in  the  form  df  a  fox-dbase,  was  in* 
vented  by  Dr.  Kane.  fHe  ofitoed  a  6uem> 
sey  shirt  to  the  man  who  should  make  the 
longest  run  as  *^fex,"  performing^  given 
chrauit  between  galley  and  eapstan,  all  hands 
persuing  him,  and  a  halt  being  called  to  blow 
esnery  ^r  minutes.  £adi^  the  crew  per. 
formed  the  part  of  ''fox;"  J>ut  William 
God6rey,  who  maintained  the  riiase  for  four* 
teen  minutes,  carried  off  the  prize.  We 
have  mentioned  this  little  incktot  as  one  in 
the  career  of  Godftey,  whom  our  readers 
will  meet  agahi  in  a  very  (Afferent  character. 

The  last  ves^e  of  mid^day  twilight  had 
disi^>peared  on  Sie  15th  December.  They 
could  hardly  see  print,  or  ev^  paper,  and 
the  foigers  could  not  be  counted  a  foot  from 
the  eye.  Noonday  and  midnight  were  alike, 
and  a  vague  glimmer  along  the  outline  of 
the  southern*  hills  was  the  odv  indication 
that  the  universe  had  a  sun.  Tne  influence 
of  this  long  and  intense  darkness  was  defffess* 
ing  to  the  crew;  and  even  the  dogs,  though 
bom  within  the  Arctic  cirde,  were  unable 
to  withstand  it  When  Dr.  Kane  stumbled 
up<m  them  in  the  dark  they  would  put  their 
cold  noses  upon  his  hand,  and  ^'  commence 
the  most  exuberate  antics  of  satisfaction.'' 
lliey  howled  at  any  aoMdental  light,  as  if 
it  reminded  them  of  the  moon ;  and  staice 
neither  instinct  nor  sensation  oould  give  them 
any  knowledge  of  the  passiuff  hour,  or  any 
explanation  of  the  long-lost  light.  Dr.  Kane 
believed  that  the  strange  disease,  to  which 
we  have  already  refeired,  was  a  mental  a^ 
foction  originatiDg  in  darkness,  and  theiefore 
benevolenSy  resolved  to  let  them  see  tbe 
lanterns  more  frequently. 


*  Dr.  Kane  tolls  us  that  he  has  transferred  a  few 
of  them  to  his  Appendix,  bat  none  of  them  have 
been  given. 
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In  tfipoteryitofj-^wiriibirM  an  iodhniM 
of  die  ooldeit  dMeriptioQ — neith^  fii^  nor 
kii^hlo  rabea,  nof  i&Testing  aailelot]i  eonld 
raise  its  tratptrsture  to  toe  freeziBg-pok^, 
and  there  was  no  snow  to  surroimd  it  as  a 
non-oonduotor.  About  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary the  cold  became  ^erj  intense.  On 
the  mh  b  wa»-**4^,  and  OB  the  30th  from— 
64*  to--^%  at  ^  observatOTjr.  On  the 
5th  February  the  thermometers  stood  at 
from-*^0*  to  75*,  »d  on  the  taffirail  of 
the  ship-*--* ''  reliable  instrument^"  Indioat* 
ed — 65^.  Hie  reduced  mean  <^  their  best 
.atandard  spirit  thenn(»neters  was— 67%  or 
99^  below  die  fipeezing-poiiit  of  water.  At 
Bueh  low  temperafturee  cUone  edier  became 
solid,  and  cfalorofiMrm  was  covered  with  a 
granular  pellicle.  Spir^  of  naphtha  froae 
a^-^%  <nl  of  sassafras  at — 49^,  and  oil  of 
wintersreen  at — 04^.  The  exposed  or  par^ 
tkllj-dad  ports  ai  the  body  were  invested 
with  a  wr^Mli  of  vi^r  esiaied  from  the 
skin.  The  inspired  air  was  pungent,  though 
brei^e^  with  eompressed  lips;  but  the 
painfbl  senaation  mentioned  by  Siberian 
^avelleis  was  not  experienced.  Among  the 
other  prodaotions  of  the  intense  cold,  was 
the  new  com^tion  of  the  '^  icefoot "  or  iee- 
b^t,  winch  Dr.  Kane  deaoribes  as  *'  the  most 
wonder&l  and  unique  diaraeteristie  of  their 
high  northern  posi^on."  When  he  formerly 
saw  ity  it  was  an  investii^  aone  of  iee  cop- 
ing the  margin  of  the  floe ;  but  the  diurpal 
aoeumulatiMis  by  tides  thirteen  &et  high, 
and  by  severe  frosts,  bad  turned  it  into  a 
bristliii|^  wall,  nearly  twenty-one  feet  hlg^ 
Thus  rising  and  fiJling  daily,  its  fragncients 
have  been  toased  in  every  possible  di^otion, 
^rearing  up,  xa  fentastie  equilibrium,  sui^mg 
in  long  inclined  plaaea,  dipping  into  dark 
valleys,  and  piling  into  contcnrted  hills,  often 
hiffh  above  the  icefoot.^'  When  the  day- 
lignt  enaUed  them  to  see  the  result  of  ^ese 
chanp^  they  found  the  ioebelt  ^i9:ty-£ve 
feet  in  mean  width,  twenty-four  feet  in  aolid 
Aiokness;  the  second,  or  appended  ice, 
thirty-eight  feet,  «nd  the  third,  thirty-four 
feet  wide — all  tl^^se  tiunee  ridges  consisting 
of  immense  jsce-tahles,  ^'serried  like  the 
granite  blocks  of  a  rampart,  and  investing 
we  rocks  with>  t^^  cireumvallation." 

On  the  9l8t  of  February  the  sun  had  re- 
turned. Dr.  Kane  started  off  to  be  first  to 
enjoy  the  eight  On  the  summit  of  a  pro- 
jecting erag  ^'be  nested"  in  his  beams,  as 
if  ""  bathing  in  plumed  water."  On  the 
laet  day  <^  February  Uie  sun  gilded  thnr 
deck,  and  the  month  of  March  brought  them 
back  perpetual  day.  The  great  object  of 
the  eiq>edition  now  occupied  Dr.  Kane's  at- 
tention, and  preparations  were  made  for 
their  northern  journey.    An  advance  party 


aet  off  eiifAe  IttJi  MaMh  %6  deposit  a  relief 
cargo  of  provisions  at  the  distance  of  tea 
days'  journey  from  the  brig.  They  had 
been  out  ten  days,  and  the  cold  had  been  so 
severe  (averagln(^--27'^),  that  th^  return 
was  expected  wiSi  some  anxiety.  On  ^ 
81st,  towards  midnight,  the  noise  of  st^ 
was  heard,  and  instantly  Sontag,  Ohlsen,  and 
Petersen  entered  the  cabin,  swollen,  hag* 
eard,  and  hardly  able  to  speak.  They  had 
left  four  of  their  companicms  on  the  iee, 
lying  fh»en  and  dasahled,  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  newa  A  heavy  gi^  from  the 
north  had  lupoken  upon  the  party,  and  the 
snow  was  drifting  heavily  around  thnn. 
Tom  Hickev,  an  Irkhman,  gsnerously  re- 
mained to  feed  and  attend  uiem.  In  this 
emei^ency  Dr.  Kane  saw  that  every  me* 
ment  was  predous,  and,  with  his  usiMd  en- 
01^9  ^^  ^  ^^  ft  relief  party  of  nine, 
taking  with  him  the  almost  dying  Ohlsen, 
as  the  only  person  who  could  gui£  them  to 
the  locality  of  the  suSerers.  He  was  sewed 
up  in  a  fur  bag,  hb  legs  wraf^sed  in  dog 
skins,  and  etraraed  onaamall  ^edge,whicn 
they  dragged  after  them.  As  soon  as  they 
began  to  move,  (^dsen,  who  had  been  fifty 
hours  without  rest,  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
with  unequivocal  symptoms  <^m^tal  alien- 
ation. He  had  lost  the  bearing  of  the  iee- 
beigs,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
local  landmarks.  The  sledge^was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  the  parties  dispersed  in 
search  of  footprints.  Tlie  fear  of  separation, 
however,  brought  them  back  into  groups,* 
and  whether  f^rom  diattered  nerves,  or  ike 
action  of  the  cold,  the  men  were  singularly 
affected.  Two  tf  die  strongest  were  seized 
wi^  trembling  fits  and  slrart  breath,  and 
Dr.  Kane  hiokself  fehited  twkie  on  the  snow. 
Having  bem  nearly  eighteen  honrs  without 
food  or  water,  the  appearance  of  a  sledge 
track  raised  their  hc^es.  Footprints  at 
last  i^peared,  and  brought  them  in  view  of 
a  smidl  American  flag  fluttering  on  a  hum* 
mock:  it  marked  the  camp  of  iMir  disabled 
eompaniona.  Dr.  Kane  crawled  into  the 
tent  almost  covered  with  snow,  and  *'  oom< 
ing  ^pon  the  darknesa  beard  the  bnvt  of 
welcome  gladness  from  the  four  poor  M- 
lows  atretohai  on  on  their  backs."  .  .  . 
'^Tbey  had  expected  me:  they  were  ante  I 
woula  oome^" 

The  thermomeler  stood  at  75*  below  the 
freeoing  point.  They  were  now  fifteen  souk, 
and  with  « tent  which  eonld  hold  only  a|^t, 
one  half  kept  theaoMelvea  from  freenng  by 
walking  outside^  while  the  ether  half  slept 
within*  AfUr  each .  had  got  two  houm' 
sle^  th^  prepared  for  a  journey  of  fifty 
hours.  The  aiok  wese  ear^ly  sewed  up 
in  reindeer  9Ua%  and  placed  in  •  half. 
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buf&lQ  u^  Thus  embaled  uaong  sldtiA 
and  bla&kets,  they  were  laehed  to  the  sledge 
bj  fipost-bitten  fiogers^  and,  repeatiog  a  brief 
m^^y  the  par^  set  out  on  their  retreat 
Notwithstaoaiog  its  weight  of  llOOlbs^  and 
the  rough  path9  it  had  to  tsayersey  the 
aledga  performed  its  part  well,  and  the  men 
Avt%g^  it  nobly  ak)Qg,  till  they  were  within 
nine  miles  of  the  tent  which  they  had  left 
tiie  day  beforew  At  this  tima  they  were  all 
suddenly  seized  with  an  alsrming  &ilure  of 
their  enei^gies.  Two  of  the  stoutest  begged 
permission  to  sleep ;  another  was  nearly 
stiff  under  a  drii^;  a  third  stood  bolt  im- 
i^t,  wilii  hie  ^jw  dosed,  and  hardly  able 
to  artioulate ;  a  fourth  threw  him^lf  on 
the  snow  and  refused  to  rise.  None  of  them 
complained  of  oold.  It  was  in  vain  ^iM 
Dr»  Kane  "  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued, 
jeered,  or  reprimandedr"  It  became  neoea* 
sary  to  halt  The  tent  was  pitched :  their 
hands  could  notvtrike  a  fire.  Their  whisky 
had  frosen  beneath  all  the  men's  coveringic 
and  they  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  &>oa 
or  water*  In  this  eraeraeni^  the  sick,  and 
as  many  as  it  would  hold,  were  crammed 
into  the,  tent,  and  Dr«  Kane,  with  William 
Godfrey,  wbo  'vohmleered  to  accompany 
him,  set  off  to  the  half-way  tent  to  thaw 
some  ice  and  pemmiean  before  the  rest 
arriyed  on  foot  Thej  loept  themselves 
awake  by  impoalng  on  aacb  other  a  <K)ntinr 
oed  articulation  of  words ;  but  neither  of 
them  was  in  his  right  senses^  though  they 
both  remembered  seeihg  a  b^nr  treating 
rery  unceremoniously  tiieir  tent,  and  what 
it  cgntainedi  On  Macfaii^  it,  wey  found 
their  bu&lo  robee  and  pemmiean  in  the 
snow;  crept  into  their  reiii*deer  sleeping- 
bags  without  ^[)eaking,  and  had  an  intense 
sleep  <^  three  hours,  When  Dr.  Kane 
awoke,  a  mass  of  his  beard  was  frozen  to 
the  bufialo  skin,  and  Qedfrey  was  obliged  to 
out  him  out  with  his  jack'^knifo.  The  rest  of 
the  party  havii^  arriyed,  and  reoeiyed  such 
refreshments  9m  cpuld  be  |^ven|  the(y  fff^ 
sat  out  0¥i  their  dreary  jourpe^^  Their 
streogA  9gm  foiled  theooL  Obliged  to  eat 
snow,  their  mouths  sweUed,  and  were  un- 
able to  articwlate.  An  involuntary  sleep 
again  overtook  theni:  they  fell  half  sleeping 
on  the  snow*  Dt.  Eana  made  Bil^  wake 
bis&at  the  end  of  every  three  minutesi  and 
ha  folt  such  benefit  m>m  the  experiment 
that  he  timed  the  men  im  the  same  way. 
Seated  on  the  imnners  of  the  sledae  they 
foU  aslespr  instantly,  and  were  forced  awake 
when  the  three  minutes  were  eipired.  In- 
T^oiatad  by  br^y,  saryed  out  in  table* 
•p^gpfuUs,  and  draggHv  ^^  wounded  men 
imitiiietlyely  behind  thm*  theiy  reached  the 


shq^inastat^-af  dabi%anddeUri\^n»r  A 
{jenerotts  diet,  howeyer,  morphine,  and  frib- 
tion  restored  several  of  the  p^rty.  One  wa« 
afflicted  with  blindness  -,  two  others  had  part 
of  their  foet  amputated  \  and  two  valuable 
lives,  those  of  Jefferson  Baker  and  Petcir 
Schubert,  were  sacrificed  in  thij^  disastrous 
journey  ;  the  one  from  loekedjaw,  and  the 
other  from  erisypelas  round  h^  amputated 
stump. 

On  the  7th  of  A^fl,  when  they  were 
watchinff  the  death-bed  of  Baker,  a  large 
party,  of  Esquimaux,  with  fifty-six  fine  dogs, 
visited  the  ship^  They  carried  knives  la. 
their  boots*,  but  baviitt  left  their  lances 
lashed  to  the  dedge9^  iT  was  obvious  that 
they  came  with  pacific  intentions.  Di^ 
Kane  treated  them*  with  hospitality^  and 
kept  them  all  night  on  boara,  eating  and 
sleeping,  and  sleeping  and  eatiog,  till  (hey 
were  satisfied.  With  needles,  and  beads, 
and  cask  staves,  Br.  Kane  purchased  their 
spare  waLms  meat^  and  four  of  their  best 
doga  Afber  they  had  left  the  ship,  axes, 
saws,  and  knives  were  missed*  ^^Z  ^^ 
even  broken  into  the  storehouse  at  Butler 
Island,  and  one  of  the  most  venerab)|e  of  the 
party  contrived  to  cut  to  pieces  the  Ii^ia- 
rubber  boat,  and  carry  off  every  particle  of 
the  wood« 

The  month  of  April  being  about  to  close, 
Dr.  Kane  made  preparations  for  the  "  crovw- 
mg  expedition  of  the  campaign»" — to  follow 
the  icebelt to thegreat  ^^oi* ^ Humboldt, 
— to  attain  the  tJltima  Thule  of  the  Green- 
land shore,  and  search  **  round  the  fiirtheat 
cirde  of  tne  ice  for  an  outlet  to  the  mys- 
terious channels  beyond.'*  An  advance 
party  under  M^Giary  set  out  on  the  25th 
April,  with  a  few  stores;  and  on  the  27tk, 
Dr,  Kane  and  Godfrey  followed,  and  oyer- 
took  them.  With .  some  difficulty  thc^ 
nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  great  Hum- 
boldt leader,  but  uneipected  cawoities  here 
befell  them.  The  winter's  scurvy  reap- 
peared, The  fiktlgue  of  working,  through  an 
excessive  snow  deposit  brought  on  dropsical 
swellii^s.  Snow«1biindness  atthdsed  three  of 
the  party,  and  other  two  were  pronounced 
unfit  for  service.  The  bears  had  lifted  the 
Strong  Uocks  whidi  covered  their  pemmi- 
can«  and  broke  into  chips  the  iron  casks 
which  contained  it,  as  well  as  the  cask  which 
contained  their  alcohol.  To  crown  these 
disasters,  Dr,,  Kane  was  attacked  with  a 
combination  of  scuryy  and  tynboid  fever, 
n^ch  threatened  his  life,  ana  compelled 
him  to  return. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Kane  was  aUe,  he  matur- 
ed an  eapedition  across  Smith's  Straits  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Cape  Sabine  of  Cap- 
tain Inglefield*.   Dr.  Hi^es  and  William 
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Qodttef  aooordinglj^  set  off  on  Ae  ^OA 
May,  with  a  good  sledge,  and  the  dogs  In 
exceUent  oaiio|tlon,  to  fet  the  position  of  the 
Oape,  and  connect  it  with  the  newfy-discor- 
ered  coast  line  to  the  north  and  east.  After 
enconntering  the  usual  hardships,  they  Gross- 
ed the  Bound)  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  land.  Dr.  Haves  was  attacked 
with  snow-blindness  on  the  22d.  Seven 
days'  provisions  out  of  ten  were  exhausted. 
The  harness  lines  of  the  dqgs  were  contin- 
ually breaking,  and  to  replace  them  they 
had  to  resort  to  strips  cut  ftom  the  waist- 
bands and  legs  of  their  seal-skin  pantaloons ; 
and  in  addition  ix>  these  calamities,  Godfrey 
was  seized  with  cramp.  They  surmountea, 
however,  these  difficulties,  and  added  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  hew  coast  line  to  the 
dtiBTt  north  of  Onpe  Sabine.  Ibey  returned 
on  the  Istof  June,  after  twelve.days'  absence, 
the  dogs  having  travelled  no  less  than  400 
miles.  When  the  food  for  the  dogs  was  ex- 
hansted.  Dr.  Hayes  cut  a  p^r  of  old  Esqni- 
Tiiaux  boots  into  strips,  and  mixing  them 
with  a  little  of  the  lard  for  his  lamp,  ob- 
tained Ibr  them  a  hearty  meal. 

Dr.  Kane  now  proceeded  to  organize  his 
main  expedition, — ^*'  his  last  throw, — about 
tiie  success  of  which  he  was  intensely  anx- 
ioufi.  Morton,  with  MKiary  and  Bonsall, 
who  were  to  conduct  it,  set  out  on  the  4th 
of  June,  and  they  were  joined  on  the  16th 
by  Hans,  with  the  dog-sledge.  Messrs. 
M'Gary  and  Bonsai  were  to  explore  the 
eastern  coast  of  Smith's  Sound,  and  the 
great  glacier  which  terminates  it;  and  Mor- 
ton was  to  examine  the  coast  to  the  north 
of  it,  when  joined  by  Hans.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  final  cache,  where  mrovisions  had  been 
deposited,  aud  on  which  Dr.  Kane  had  relied 
so  much,  M*Gary  and  BonsaH  fbnnd  that 
the  bears  had  appropriated  them  all,  devour- 
ing the  flaff  even  to  the  stafi^  and  tying  up 
into  hard  knots  the  India-rubber  doth  whi^ 
they  were  unable  to  masticate.  They  found 
the  bear  tracks  numerous  and  recent';  and 
one  night  when  asleep  in  their  tent,  they 
Were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a 
bear.  M^Graiy,  awakened  by  the  scratching 
of  snow  near  his  head,  aroused  his  friends^ 
but  there  was  not  a  gun  within  reach. 
Walking  leisurely  round  the  tent,  the  bear 
at  last  thrust  his  head  inside,  and  though 
assailed  with  burning  matches,  he  refused  to 
Withdraw.  MKJary  rushed  out  through  a 
hole  which  he  cut  in  the  tent,  Struck  him  on 
the  nose  widi  a  boat-hoofk,  and  got  hold  of  a 
rifle  with  which  he  was  shot.  With  bli8t»*ed 
faoes^and  half  blind  with  the  snow,  the  party 
reached  the  great  glacier  on  the  16th  of 
June ;  but  though  provided  with  apparatus, 
they  found  it  Impoesible  to  scale  this  stupen*- 


dons  mass,  l^beiv^,  and  berg  toe  and  ham** 
mocks,  prevented  Uietr  approadi  to  it,  and 
they  could  orily  examine  it  from  an  island 
which  was  about  250i^t  fa%fa, — m  high  as  the 
perpendicular  fitce  of  the  glacier.  ¥?om  this 
point  of  view  a  sheet  of  ice,  about  twenty  or 
thhi;y  feet  thick,  seems  to  have  covered  IIm 
land  in  a  succession  of  ridges  and  knolls. 
Above  Its  vertical  face  ft  is  split  Into  parallel 
cracks  imd  corresponding  indentations,  form* 
ing  a  series  of  steps  sometimes  horizontal) 
but  generally  fbllowing  the  indinataons  of  the 
ground,  ana  extending  back  to  where  ^ 
glacier  becomes  almost  level,  having  only 
an  ascent  of  a  few  feet  in  the  mile,  until  it  at- 
tarns  an  apparent  altitude  of  fioo  or  700 
fbet  The  descending  motion  of  the  general 
mass  is  indicated  bv  deep  muttered  soundsf, 
and  crashes  r^emoling  distant  cannoh  or 
sharp  tender.  In  descending,  it  pushes 
fbrward  long  fhkes,  till  their  weight  over- 
comes  the  tenacity  of  the  ice,  and  precipitates 
them  to  its  base,  lW>m  whi(^  they  are  forced 
forwards  bv  succeeding  masses,  till  reaching 
a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  them, 
they  are  cairied  off  by  currents  into  the  sea. 
Having  executed  their  commission,  our 
travellers  returned  on  the  Idth  June,  and 
reached  the  brig  on  the  26th,  IWJary  beii^ 
entirely  blind  from  the  snow. 

Morton,  who  had,  aecoi^hig  to  his  in- 
structions, husband<^  his  strength  whSlt 
with  MKrary  and  Bonsall,  lefb  them  on  the 
iSth,  and,  along  with  Hans  in  the  dog-sledge, 
travelled  in  aline  parallel  with  the  glacier, 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  five  or  six  nliles. 
On  the  21st  they  found  themselves  travel- 
ling on  weak  and  rotten  ice,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  open  water,  and  on  the 
same  day  they  reached  Cape  Andrew  Jadc- 
son,  and  saw  at  the  same  tim«  Gape  Barrow 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Sound.  Be- 
yond the  Cape  a  low  country  opened  to 
them,  and  enabled  them  to  travel  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  ice  was  here 
entirely  broken  up;  the  channel  was  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  any  sixe,  and  eveiy- 
where  Uiey  found  flodcs  of  geese,  eider  dueir, 
and  dovekies.  During  their  jouniey  of  fifVf 
miles  on  the  22d,  the  opposite  or  western 
shore  ran  apparently  in  a  straight  Kne,  in- 
terrupted  only  by  two  bays.  The  cbtmel 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty-five  mffes  wide, 
the  coast  high  and  the  mountains,  in  theibrm 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  extending  fxt  back  into  the 
interior,  and  set  togetlMr  ih  rafages  like 
piles  of  stacked  cannon-balls. 

After  a  sharp  batde  wMi  a  bear,  who 
fbught  nobly,  but  hi  vam,  with  her  ct^  in 
her  arms,  and  finding  the  runner  of  an  H)k»> 
quimaux  sledge,  skllHhllv  irori^  in  whide* 
bone,  ^tofy  ttwA  t&  rmJk  a  cape  whiehtiiey 
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hftdieettlii^  dAjMbre,  Itt^g  on  tbi  ncntli 
0id€»of  it  a  bqr,  and  an  island  opposite  to  H. 
fWs,  however,  he  ibnnd  to  be  impossible. 
PfarpencBoHlar  oHft,  9000  fbet  high,  rising 
from  the  sea,  prevented  him  from  advanc- 
ing ft  mngle  st^' ;  and  he  contented  himself 
wkh  aeeendlig  a  knob  900  ^t  U^  from 
vhioh  he  saw  an  open  sea,  as  fiir  as  he  oould 
^ftsoem.  He  oould  not  imagine  what  be- 
oame  of  libe  ice.  *  He  observed  only  narrow 
stripes,  wtth  open  sMees  of  water  between 
tbem,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  he 
otodnded  thait  the  ke  nnitt  either  dissolve, 
or  go  to  an  open  space  in  the  north.  The 
bay  which  he  saw  on  the  28d,  was  called  by 
Dr.  Kane  Lafiiyette^  Bay.  To  the  opposite 
island,  whidi  tmmed  oat  to  be  two,  he  gave 
the  namesbf  Franklin  and  Orozler ;  and  to  the 
eape  wliioh  teminated  his  view,  he  gave  the 
Mnne  of  Ospe  Constitution,  sHuated  In  lati- 
tode  81*22'.  From  the  summit  of  the 
rMky  knob  he  traced  the  opposite  eoast  fbt 
about  fifty  miles^  and  he  remarked  hi  the 
ftrthest  distance  a  peak,  truncated  at  its  top, 
like  the  oHffit  of  Magdalena  Bay.  It  was 
bare  at  its  siu&mlt,  Init  dCriated  vertieally, 
with  protruding  ridges.  Its  height  was  esti- 
mated  at  betweM  2600  and  8000  feet  To 
this  peak-^the  most  distant  northern  land 
yet  seal  upon  ^  g^obe — ^he  gave  the  name 
of  IVry,  as  "the  greati  ptoneer  of  Arctic 
travel."  The  range  of  mountahis  with 
whieh  this  peait  was  oonneoted,  was  consi- 
dered by  Mr.  Morton  to  be  muoh  higher  than 
any  on  tin  Greenland  side  of  the  bay.  Dr. 
Kane  has  called  tiiem  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Mountahw,  and  to  the  country  around 
dwm,  lie  has  given  the  name  of  GrinneU 
Land. 

Thus  termhiated  tiie.  northern  search  of  tlie 
seocmd  GrinneU  expedition.  Mr.  Morton  re- 
turned on  tiie  25th  June,  and  reached  the  brig 
on  the  5th  of  July.  He  found  Dr.  Kane  deep> 
)y  occupied  with  schemes  of  relief  Hie  time 
was  already  past  wlien  travelling  on  the  ice 
was  considered  practicable,  and  lAie  party 
had  nei^ier  fbel  nor  provisioas  for  anothenr 
Afotio  winter.  Ue  dishonour  of  abandon- 
mg  hk  vessel,  and  the  ^Kfficulty  of  carrying 
aloBgwith  YAm  his  sick  and  newly  amputat- 
ed men  to  Upemavik  or  Beechy  Island,  their 
only  seats  of  refhge,  induced  liim  to  remain  at 
liis  post.  He  resolved,  however,  to  cDcamine 
i3a6  ice-field  himself,  and  dtier  a  sixty  miles' 
journey  ibr  tiiis  purpose,  he  was  convinoed 
of  1^  impossibility  of  esciq^ing  in  open 
boats  at  this  season  of  die  year.  In  thk 
emergenqr  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  journey 
to  Beechy  Island,  where  he  might  find  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  or  leach  the  stores  of  the 
^Nctfth  Star^at  Wolstenbohne  Islands,  or 
;  sonw  passing  vessel  that  might  reUe^ 


them.  His  oflicers  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  (m  the  IStii,  along  with  five  picked  men, 
he  set  off' in  his  boat,  "The  Forlorn  Hope.!' 
In  this  liaeardous  adventure  they  encounter- 
ed a  stonn  of  unusual  severity,  and  w^re 
repeatedly  raised  out  of  the  water  by  n^ 
from  the  accumulatmg  ice.  At  Hakluyt 
Island  they  were  obliged  to  rest  and  renew 
their  stock  of  provisions,  and  again  roread- 
ing  their  oanvas,  they  were  arrested  by  the 
pack  at  the  souUi  point  of  Northumberland 
Island.  They  stall  persevered,  however, 
but  when  they  were  wiAhi  ten  miles  of 
Oq[>e  Parry,  they  encountered  a  solid  mass 
of  ice,  stretdiing  to  the  farthest  horison, 
and  sedng  no  chance  of  accomplishing  his 
o1}ject.  Dr.  Kane  reluctantly  gave  ordem 
for  their  return  to  tiie  brig. 

Upon  reaching  the  brig  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  rejoinii^  their  shipmates,  th^ 
repeated  examina1»on  of  the  state  of  the  ice 
became  an  interesting  occupation.  Hopes 
<^  liberating  the  ship  and  escaping  south-  * 
ward  were  daily  cherished  and  daily  disap- 
pointed. Dr.  Kane  announced  to  his  com- 
rades his  own  resolution  to  remain  anodier 
winter ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  offered  to 
give  permission  to  those  who  desired  it  to 
leave  the  vessel  and  haaard  a  journey  to  the* 
south.  Eight  of  t^  seventeen  survivors 
resolved  tb  remain,  and  tiie  other  eight, 
with  Petersen  and  GodiVey  at  their  head, 
supplied  with  one  half  of  ^eir  stores  and 
means  of  travelling,  left  t^  ship  on  the 
28th  of  August  One  of  them,  Greorge  Ri- 
ley, retumSi  in  a  few  days,  but  the  rest 
were  not  heard  of  for  many  weary  months. 

The  preparations  for  a  second  winter  now 
occupied  Dr.  Ktme's  attention.  He  resolved 
to  imitate  the  Esquimaux  in  the  fbrm  <!^ 
their  habitations,  and  in  the  peculiarities  of 
their  diet  A  single  apartment  was  ^*  bulk- 
headed  off  amidsUps,^  as  a  dormitory  and 
sitting-room  for  the  entire  party,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  envelope  of  moss  cut  from 
die  firozen  clil&.  The  deck  was  covered  wiHi 
a  similar  casing,  and  a  small  moss-lined 
tunnelled  passage  with  curtains  (the  to89ul 
of  the  Esquimaux)  was  constructed  as  an 
entrance  from  below.  They  burned  lamps 
for  heat,  dressed  in  fox-skm  Nothing,  and 
obtained  tlieir  scanty  supplies  of  food  by 
means  of  rc^lar  hunting  parties. 
'  During  Dr.  Kane's  attempted  visit  %b 
Beediy  Island,  his  shipmates  had  firequent 
intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  whose 
nearest  winter  settlement  was  about  seven- 
ty-five miles  by  dog  journey  fipom  the  brig, 
but  he  himself  had  never  seen  them,  till  at 
t^e  time  of  Petersen's  departure,  three  of 
them  appeared  as  if  to  examine  their  con- 
diHon  and  resources.    Tbouj^  rather  over* 
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h^tffmgy  Dr«  Knoe  treated  tbem  kiadlj,  but 
they  repaid  his  liberalitj  hj  atealii^  not 
only  the  coppeat  lamp,  boiler,  and  cookinff 
basin  which  had  been  lent  to  them  to  cook 
their  meal,  but  also  oae  of  his  best  dogs ; 
and  it  was  afterwords  found  that  they  had 
appropriated  the  bufialo  robes  and  India- 
rubber  oloth  which  had  been  left  at  the  lee- 
fi>ot.  Morton  and  Riley  were  despatched 
to  Anatook  in  search  of  the  thieves.  They 
iHyid  the  boffiJ  o  robes  already  tailored  into 
kapetaha  on  the  backs  of  the  women,  and 
mpon  searching  the  huts  at  Etah,  they  re- 
ooTered  the  oooking  utensils,  and  siany  ar- 
ticles of  greater  or  less  value  which  had  not 
been  missed.  The  women  wwe  iostai^y 
stripped  and  tied,  and  after  being  laden  widi 
the  stolen  goods,  and  as  much  walrus  beef 
from  their  own  stores  as  would  pay  for 
their  board,  they  were  marched  thirty  miles 
to  the  brig.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  tiiey  left  the  Img  with  their  plun- 
der, they  were  prisoners  in  its  hold,  with  a 
white  man  as  their  jailer.  Myouk  was  des- 
patched to  their  headman,  Metek,  with  a 
message  calling  upon  him  to  negotiate  the 
ransom  of  the  prisoners,  who  remained  five 
long  days  sighing,  and  crying,  and  eating 
voracioiialY.  Metek  at  laat  appeared  with 
another  doief  Ootuniah,  and  bringing  a 
sledge-load  of  knives,  tin-cups,  ^.,  pieces 
of  wood  ^id  scraps  of  iron  which  their  peo< 
pie  had  succeeded  in  purloining.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  proposed  and  agreed  to.  Ttid 
Esquimaux  pledged  themselves  to  steal  no 
nK>re,  to  bring  fresh  meat,  to  sell  or  lend 
dogs,  and  to  assist  in  hunting.  The  white 
men  promised  to  visit  the  Esquimaux  nei- 
ther with  death  nor  sorcery,  to  irelcome  them 
on  shipboard,  and  to  give  them  needles, 
pins,  knives,  awls,  sewing  thread,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  fat,  in  exchange  for  walrus  and 
fresh  meat.  This  treaty  was  never  broken. 
A  oommon  interest  united  the  parties:  they 
visited  each  other,  bunted  together,  and 
on  many  occasions  were  mutual  benefiMtors. 
The  departure  of  the  white  men  was  even 
mourned,  and  Dr.  Kane  tells  us  that  he  was 
satisfied  of  this  when  he  heard  from  his 
brother  J<^m,  who  came  to  Etah  with  the 
Bescue  Expedition,  of  his  cne^ing  with 
Myouk,  Metek,  and  Ootuniah,  and  of  the  af- 
fectionate confidence  with  which  the  maimed 
and  sick  invited  his  professional  aid  as  the 
representative  of  the  elder  ^*  Docto  Eay^i.'* 
The  principal  occupations  of  our  travel- 
lers during  the  winter  were  those  which 
were  necessary  to  supply  them  with  food, 
and  the  fbur  last  chapters  of  Dr.  Kane's 
first  volume  are  occupied  principally  with 
notices  of  the  Esquimaux,  accounts  of  bear 
and  walrus  hiH»ts»  jOfnd  of  the  various  4iim^ 


tars  and  ^nfferalgs  *wUdh  Hheaa  ei6c«Mla<>tta 
entailed.  An  event,  however,  of  a  higher  in^ 
terest  occurred  on  the  7th  of  December ;  the 
news'of  five  Esquimaux  sledges,  with  teami 
of  six  ^gs  each,  summoned  Jh.  Kane  to  tbH 
deck.  Tney  were  the  bearers  of  Petersen 
and  Bonsall,  two  of  the  ei^t  tibat  had  quiV 
ted  the  brig  on  die  28th  of  August.  They 
had  left  the  other  five  200  miles  off,  withoi;^ 
provisione,  dii^itad,  and  divided  in  their 
counsels.  Supplies  were  immediately  des- 
patched to  them  by  the  Esquimaux  escort, 
and  little  Myouk  was  left  aa  a  hostage  to 
^isure  the  delivery  of  the  packages.  On 
the  12th  December  the  cry  of  ^'Bsqui* 
maux  again,"  roused  Dr.  Kane  at  three  in 
the  morning.  Upon  reaching  the  deck,  be 
saw  a  group  of  hiunan  figures  in  the  hocked 
jumpers  of  the  natives ;  one  of  them  gra^Md 
his  hand ;  it  was  Dr.  Hayes  with  me  rest 
of  his  party.  They  had  travelled  850  milesi 
and  tl^ir  last  seventy  miles  from  the  bay 
near  Etah,  was  through  hunmiocks  at  iba 
appalling  temperature  o£ — 50<*.  Far  more 
than  two  months  they  had  mibsisted  on 
froi;en  seal  and  walrus  meat*  The  Esquii- 
maux  had  driven  them  at  flying  speeds 
Every  hut  welcomed  diem  as  they  halted^ 
and  the  women  spontaneouslv  dried  and 
chafed  thevc  cold  and  exhauated  guests. 

In  performing  this  act  of  humanity  the 
EsquiuMuix  had  another  olject  in  vieiw. 
Some  of  tbe  foot-worn  absentees,  while  reetr 
ing.  at  Kalutunah's  tent,  had  appropriated 
certain  fox-skins,  boots,  and  sledges,  which 
their  condition  seemed  to  require.  The 
Esquimaux  compUined  of  the  theft,  and 
Dr.  Kane,  after  a  careful  ^quiry  into  tba 
case,  decided  in  their  favour.  He  gave  to 
each  five  needles,  a  file,  and  a  stick  of  wood, 
and  knives  and  other  extras  to  Kalutunah 
and  Shfmghu,  and  afler  regaling  them  with 
a  hearty  supper,  he  returned  the  stden 
ffoods,  and  tried  to  make  them  believe  thai 
his  peoj^e  did  not  steal,  but  onfy  took  4h$ 
arUeUa  to  8ap$  their  Uvee/  In  imitation  at 
this  Arctic  morali^  the  natives,  on  ibm 
departure,  carried  en  a  few  knives  and  forka, 
which  they  deemed  as  essential  to  their  h^ 
piness  as  the  fox^bresaea  were  to  the  wUla 
m^i. 

After  an  alarming  fire  on  the38d  Deceai* 
ber,  which  had  nearly  destroyed  the  brig 
and  everything  it  oontahied,  and  after  a 
Qiristmas  as  merry  as  pori(  and  beans 
could  make  it,  Dr.  Kane  and  Petersen  set 
out  next  ^y  on  an  expedition  to  the  Eaqni* 
maux,  to  obtain  food  for  themselves  and  the 
dogs,  which  had  been  dylM  in  sreat  num* 
bers.  The  seveie  cold,  after  three  daya' 
exposure,  baffled  them,  in  this  atlwcnpt,  and 
we  have  mantioiiad  it  (»4y  to  eeeord  a  r% 
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obsenrcd.  nekig  deMrom  of  obtainiBg  a 
light  wh«i  it  was  JBtfesntdy  aaric,  Dr.  KaA^ 
dirootod  Pfttenen  to  strike  fire  witk  a  poeket 
pistol.  Some  detey  ttkiog  piates  Dr.  Kaae 
ppoped  for  the  pfetel  faimsri^  and  m  doing 
tk]ii.to(uliedPeterMii'8haQd.  '^AttbatiB- 
ilMit  the  pistol  beoaae  distiiMtlj  visibkl 
A  pale  bhMi  light,  slightly  tremdous,  b«t 
Bot  bfokeii,  eo¥«rod  the  melallm  parts  of  iA» 
the  barrel,  k«k^  mA  trifHer.  The  stodc, 
too,  iras  dearly  diaeer&iUe,  a«  if  by  the  ve- 
ieeted  lighty  and  to  the  aBaigamwit  of  both 
of  us  than,  the  thiunb  and  tvro  fingers  with 
.which  Petsnen  was  holdiig  it,  tbeKOseasea, 
wrinkles,  and  airouit  of  the  nails  dearly  de- 
fined upon  the  skin^  The  jpho^phoresoenee 
was  not  nnlUie  the  inaftotnal  fire  of  the 
l^w^wonn.  Am  I  took  the  pistol,  my  hand 
hacame  iUuminatBd  alao,  Mid  so  c&l  the 
pewden^mbbed  paper,  wken  I  raised  it 
against  the  mnade.  Our  liir  dotiiing  ssmI 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  refisr  due 
phettomenoa  plausibly  to  owr  efeotrisal  eon- 
ditioE.'' 

The  winter  cf  1855  had  now  anived  in 
all  its  darkness  and  severity.  Expeditioas 
were  sent  oat  in  diiersat'dtoctions  to  pro- 
ease  ixMi,  hat  they  were  generally  unsno- 
eeasfiiL  Twa  raWi^  wUeh  yiddsd  them 
a  pint  of  raw  blood,  was  all  tliat  they  ecmld 
ehtaia  even  in  the  first  wedi  of  February. 
They  had  oi^  one  bottle  of  brandy  lefi:, 
aad  thenr  store  oS  pitch  pine  was  so  nearly 
exhausted,  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  for 
firal  their  tar<kid  hemp  hawsers..  Disease, 
the  ofispring  of  odd,  fatigne,  and  uawhole* 
eome  fiiod,  added  itself  to  their  miafi>rtuae% 
aad  towards  the  dose  of  Eebrasary  ^'  the 
^kness  ef  a  fing^  additional  tarn  would 
have  left  then  without  fire.''  The  return^ 
lag  san,  however,  to  them  almost  aa  objeet 
of  ¥K>rship,  btongfat  with  it  birth  food  and 
reaignatiaa*  AaoUereindesrwastheunez* 
paotod  guest,  but  it  fiumiehed  them  only 
with  one  meal,  hariag  on  theoseond  day  be- 
eome  uneatable  fiv>m  putreAotloa.^  In  the 
aaeottd  weekef  Maroh  Hana  Mtumad  firom 
the  Begniamn  at  Stah,  with  sunpUes  of 
fiash  wabus,  but  abboagh  it  promiaed  a 
Ibw  meala  to  the  aiok,  it  was  bat  a  tempo* 
tavy  railed  whioh  left  them  obeerleas  «id 
de^Mdriag.  They  had  eonaamad  thdr  li»t 
M«oUa  hawaera,  aad  had  begtm  to  bam  the 


*  ^  Thh  diange  Is  Tory  feBisrkaMe  st  a  tempeia- 
tare  cf  tUrty-iVe  degiees  below  swa  TIm  Ghreen* 
learinai  eonai^er  e(xtr«BiB  edd  asfefomaWe  tonotre* 
£ict^  The  Eaqniraaux  withdraw  the  viseena 
immediately  after  death,  and  fin  the  cavity  with 
stonee.  Dr.  Kano  was  told  that  the  mtisk  oz  ia 
sotnetfanee  tdntdd  after  flte  miimlee'  exposaro  te 


outside  eadug  of  tbairihip.  Dr.  Kane  and 
Boasall  weme  now  tbetnady  able  men  to  per- 
fiarm  the  yarieue  duties  oi  dootor,,  nurse, 
eook,  seuUkai,  and  woodcutter. 

In  this  emergQtt<^  an  eyent  occurred  ol 
so  serious  a  aatare  that  if  in  one  of  its  re- 
sults it  throatenod  eyil  to  the  expedition,  ia 
ai»otber  it  might  have  justly  withdrawn 
firom  it  that  hkh  proteetien  wmch  they  daily 
songtai.  On  Saoday,  the  18th  Marek»  it  is 
reooorded  in  Dr.  iUne'e  journal  that  he  has 
on  board  ^*  a  oouple  of  men  (William  Grod* 
fiRsy  and  Jdm  Blake)  whota  fomer  history 
he  woald  like  to  know^*-bad  Idlows  both 
of  them,  but  daring,  energetic,  mA.  strong." 
He  had  reason  to  think  that  they  eoa- 
tsmplated  a  deaertion  and  escape  to  the 
KaquiaMmx— ^an  act  doabtlesa  of  trivid 
delia%aeacy,  when  we  ooadder  that  these 
two  men  mi  six  others  were  Ibrmerly 
dk>wed  to  withdraw  with  half  the  stores  of 
the  axpeditioQy  and  that  Dr«  Kane  took 
credit  w  recd?iag  them  back  again,  though 
aa  ^kcombraaee  to  bia  par^.  Dr,  Km^ 
however,  viewed  the  act  tnrough  the  eyes  U 
his  inuiginatioa.  He  ooi^iectured  that  the 
intention  of  Ae  deserters  was  ^^to  rob  Hans 
of  his  sledge  and  de^i,  and  proceed  south- 
ward." ,l£e  men  w«re  wished,  handcufied, 
and  after  protoslatioi^  of  better  bebaviottr, 
they  returned  to  their  duties.  An  hoar 
afterwards  Godfrey  escaped^  and  Bbke  re- 
mdned  true  to  Us  post. 

Hans  bad  now  been  many  weeks  abaeat^ 
and  Dr»  Kane,  anxious  for  his  return,  set 
out  in  search  of  him.  Hens  ia  found.  God- 
firey  had  urged  him  to  dctye  off  with  him  to 
the  south,  ^^and  so  to  leave  the  eoHpeditioa 
dadgdess ;"  but  upon  Hsimb's  refiiwd^  God^ 
firey  ocmaented  to  take  a  dedge-kad  of  firesh 
meat  to  the  brig !  On  the  morning  of  the 
Sd  Ap^^  Boasafi  ^'  reported  a  man  about  a 
mile  firom  the  brig,  if  parendy  krking  at 
the  ioe^foot."  Dr.  Kane  and  fionsall  went 
finrwaid,  and  diaeofrered  their  dog-de^ 
with  a  eargo  of  walrus  meat,  which  waa 
broa^t  by  Gadfiray,  aad  wm  ^^  such  a  godi* 
sead^  that  Dr.  Kane  declares  ^^  one  may 
fi>f^Te  the  man  in  consideration  of  the 
good  which  ha  had  doaa  them  dL"  God- 
irey  advanced  to  meet  Ihr.  Ejme,  aad  told 
him  that  ha  had  rasdved  to  spend  the  rest 
of  hia  lile  with  the  Saqaimauv,  aad  Aat 
neithM"  persaadoa  nor  Ibrce  would  prevent 
him.  After  forcing  him  back  to  the  gang- 
way of  the  brig,  by  presenting  a  pistol,  aid 
leaving  him  uader  Bonsall's  charge,  Dr. 
Kane  went  oa  heard  for  irons,  but  he  had 
hardly  reached  the  deck  when  Godfirey 
''tamad  to  ran*"  Boasall  disc^aif^  his 
pistol  at  him,  which  **  fiiiled  at  the  cap.'* 
Dr.  Kane  ^^jomped  at  oaoe  to  the 
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•ta&d ;"  his  first  rifle  went  off  in  the  act  of 
ooeking,  and  die  eeeofid,  aimed  in  haete  at  a 
long  but  practicable  diatanoe^  missed  the  fugi- 
tive. ''He  made  good  hk  escape  before 
we  oould  lay  hold  of  another  weapon." 

This  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  William 
Godfrey,  whidi  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
can  justify,  was,  fortunately  for  Dr.  Kane, 
overmled.  Wfaten,  in  a  former  Arotio  ex^ 
pedition,  its  leadw  shot  a  forodous  Indian 
of  his  party,  the  world  viewed  it  as  an  aot 
of  stem  necessity  and  personal  safety ;  but 
Godfrey  was  neither  a  madman  nor  an 
enemy.  He  approached  the  brig  to  inti- 
mate his  resolution  to  live  with  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  and  as  if  to  claim  a  friendly  acquies- 
cence, he  brought  with  him  a  load  of  food, 
without  which  his  shipmates  might  have 
perished.  Were  we  disposed  to  argue  this 
question  at  the  bar  of  our  readers,  we  would 
ssj  that  the  previous  permission,  which  was 
om^red  and  accepted,  to  withdraw  with  half 
die  crew,  had  dissolved  the  original  obli^ 
^tion ;  but  no  argument  is  required.  Dr. 
Kane  tells  us,  *^  that  the  daily  work  went  on 
better  in  Godfrey's  absenoe,  and  that  the 
ship  seemed  better  when  purged  by  his 
desertion ;  but  thinking  the  examjrie  disas- 
trous, he  resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  to 
have  him  back."  A  month  had  nearly 
lapsed,  when  a  report  arose  that  Grodfirey 
was  atEtah  with  the  Esquimaux';  and  the  mo- 
ment Dr.  Kane  heard  it,  he  resolved  **  that 
he  shoukl  return  to  the  sliip."  He  accord- 
ingly set  off  to  Etah,  caught  him  by  a 
stratagem,  and  brought  Um  *'a  prisoner  to 
the  brig."  A  prisoner,  indeed  i  Dr.  Kane 
had  be^  without  food  in  his  man-hunt  of 
eighty  miles ;  and  when  the  filth  of  tiie 
walrus  steaks,  offered  him  by  an  Esqui- 
maux, ''rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
eat  them,"  William  Godfrey,  who  must  then 
have  been  at  large,  admmistered  to  hb 
wants  by  "  bringing  to  Mm  a  handful  of 
frozen  liver-nuts."  This  "  strong  and 
healthy  man,"  too,  neiUier  hand-oaflid,  nor 
fbotoimed,  ran  peaceably  by  his  cajM^or's 
chariot^  and  during  the  future  toils  and  trials 
of  the  expedition,  we  find  him  placed  in  situ- 
ations of  trust,  and  performing  all  the 
duties  of  his  place. 

We  have  presented  this  shigular  storv 
fully  to  our  readers.  It  is  pregnant  with 
instruction ;  and  if  it  is  not  fitted  to  "  adorn 
our  tale,"  we  may  use  it  to  "  point  a  moral," 
touching  a  theme  of  duty  which,  however 
deeply  engraven  on  die  tables  of  Christ- 
ianity, has  not  yet  been  apprehended  by  the 
Christian  community.  The  chief  of  an  ex- 
pedition, apprehensiye  of  inoonvenienoe  to 
nis  party  from  the  desertion  of  an  individual, 
demanda  the  forfoit  of  his  life.    Baa  rites 


miss  their  ^victim,  and  flie  poor  fugitive  i^ 
tutne,  die  future  ben^ustor  and  Iriend  of 
his  shipmates !  Is  not  this  dn  true  type  of 
what  the  Christian  tolerates  as  defensive 
war-Hi  type  instruotive  in  its  individuality, 
and  more  instructive  still  in  its  results. 
A  monarch,  like  an  expedition  diie^  takes 
ofienoe  at  an  act  of  real  or  supposed  mP^^ 
sion.  He  assumes  that  the  safoty  of  his 
throne  demands  retaliation.  His  armies 
march  into  the  field,  and  hia  ships  quit  their 
moorings^  His  subjects  become  pirates; 
and  paMionand  ael^interest,  under  the  guias 
of  patriotism,  rush  with  their  fiery  cross 
into  peaceful  and  happy  communities,  and 
hurry  into  eternity  milliona  of  soula  un- 
^riven,  and  unfit  to  die. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  problem  of  8ei> 
ding  witliout  bl<x>d  the  quanels  of  nationa, 
is  to  be  theJast  which  human  genius  can 
solve  1  That  pooud  reason,  whidi  haa  ooor  ' 
quered  space,  and  explored  the  depths  of 
earth  and  heaven,  has  it  declared  the  pro^* 
blem  to  be  indeterminate  1  The  time  is  but 
brief  since  slavery  and  the  duel  were  pro* 
nounced  necessary  and  incurable.  England 
haa  trampled  both  under  foot;  and  were 
Governments  to  oflfer  a  premium  for  the 
alwlition  of  war,  and  Bishops,  with  apt- 
ritual  gif^  to  preadi  its  necessily,  and  holy 
priests  to  urge  it  in  their  daily  homilies, 
they  would  piiksk  firom  die  penal  aetdeoacnta 
of  another  world  the  million  brands  who . 
are  the  counsellors  of  war,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  ai^e  its  vicdms. 

The  last  weeks  <rf  April  1854  were  spent 
in  hundng-pardes  in  search  of  food,  and  m 
visits  to  the  Esquimaux,  whose  manners 
and  customs  Dr.  Kane  had  excellent  oppoiw 
tunides  of  studying.  Etah,  their  setdement, 
consists  of  two  huts  and  four  fiui^ilies,  mark«> 
ed  by  two  black  apots  upon  a  snow-drifl 
indined  aboot  iS""  to  die  horizon.  Their 
habits  are  so  filthy,  that  Dr.  Kane  cannot 
transfer  to  his  pages  the  details  which  he 
observed.  Previous  to  the  arriviU  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionariea,  mur* 
der,  incest,  infiwdcide,  and  the  burial  of  the 
living,  were  not  counted  as  crimes;  bat  the 
labour  of  these  good  men  have  been  so  for 
successful,  that  ^rnosl  all  the  Esquimaux 
are  profened  Christiana,  and  the  influence  of 
sacred  truth  lias  been  eixhibited  in  a  higher 
morality.  Hospitality  is  universal,  and  the 
humble  meal  of  the  hunter  is  evw  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  guest.  At  a  distancefrom  mission- 
ary stations,  the  dark  art  is  still  praotiaed 
by  the  Angekoks,  the  dispensers  of  good, 
and  the  Issiutok,  or  evil  men,  who  deal  in 
injurious  spells  and  enchantments ;  and  the 
tntdidonary  supersdtions  of  former  times 
are  sdU  maintained.  Juatice  is  administered 
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.k^  the  AjDg«koki,  irho  sumoHNi  the  puMio 
to  a  OG^urt  oftlled  aii  Imnapok,  and  wlMm 
both  jpartitis  haycbeen  haiurd,  Uie  question 
n  demded. 

After  making  preparationt  for  their  < 
oape,  ^nYertiog  the  wood  of  the  brig  into 
aledges,  and  getting  their  boats  readj,  Dr. 
Kane  eonoeii^  the  Idea  of  exarnitting  the 
shores  bejond  Kennedj  Channel,  accom- 
panied bj  a  partj  of  Esquimaux*  He  hud 
only  four  dogs,  ii4iereas  the  Esqaimaiiz  had 
thirty,  sixteen  of  which  were  picketed  on 
the  ice  near  the  briff.  He  accordingly  set 
idiit  on  the  d4th,  wiu  Ealntunah,  S^inghu, 
and  Tatterat,  with  their  three  sle^^es, 
accompanied  by  Hans  and  his  Marston  i^e. 
After  making  some  progress,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  number  id  befurs,  which  dogs 
and  drivers  irrosistdbly  pursued;  but  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
glad^  of  Hum^ldt,  whidi  Dr.  Kane  ex- 
amined from  a  high  berg.  He  observed, 
.  and  has  given  a  Rawing,  o^  its  esealaded 
structure.  The  height  of  the  ioe-wall  which 
abutted  against  the  sea,  was  about  800  feet, 
and  its  frozen  masses  were  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  thof  Alpine  and  Norwegian  ice 
growths,  indicating  the  motion  and  descent 
of  a  viscous  mass,  as  maintained  by  Pro- 
fessor Forbes.  To  the  Gape  which  flanks  it 
on  the  south  he  gave  the  name  of  Agassis, 
and  to  the  Gape  at  its  northern  extremity 
that  of  Forbes.  On  the  return  of  the  party 
from  what  was  more  a  series  of  bear-hunts 
than  a  journey  of  discovery,  they  landed  at 
the  lofty  httftdland  of  Gape  Kent,  and  visited 
in  DalLu  Bay  a  group  of  five  Esquimaux 
huts,  standing  hf^  upon  a  set  of  shingle- 
terraces.  Bone-lmives  were  found  in  the 
graves  which  were  f&rther  up  the  fiord,  and 
also  bones  of  the  seal,  walrus,  and  whale. 

Although  tile  time  had  arrived  when  the 
expedition  ought  to  leave  the  brig  and  trust 
their  fortune  to  the  floes,  yet  Dr.  Kane  de- 
termined to  make  another  attempt  to  visit 
the  ftrther  shores  of  the  channel.  Morton 
and  he  aceordingly  set  out  with  the  light 
aledffe,  and  two  borrowed  d<^  to  their 
to  £eir  team.  The  course  that  they  pre- 
pared to  take  was  by  the  middle  ice,  thresh 
which  they  struggled  manfrdly  to  fores  their 
way.  The  only  result,  however,  of  the  trip, 
was  a  series  of  observations,  which  served 
to  verify  and  complete  the  charts.  After 
days  and  nights  of  adventurous  exposure 
and  reonrripg  disasters,  they  returned  to  the 
brig,  Morton  broken  down,  and  Dr.  Kane 
just  adequate  to  the  duty  of  superintending 
his  final  departure. 

After  laborious  and  very  oomplete  prepa- 
ri^ons  for  their  escape,  the  details  of  wmoh 
ooonpy  a  whole  chapter,  the  par^  quitted 


the  brig  OQ  the  «kh  May,  with  thirty^ehi 
days^  provisions,  for  the  sixtem  men  who 
composed  it.  Ilie  sick  were  obliged  to  rest 
at  Anoatok,  where  they  improved  greatly  in 
health,  whUe  Dr.  Ejne  brought  them  sup* 
piles  more  than  once  from  tl^  brig.  They 
were  gradually  brought  down  to  the  boats, 
as  some  of  them  got  well  enough  to  be  nse- 
fuL  Although  Dr.  Kane  had  carried  his 
collections  of  natural  history  to  Anoatok, 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  them,  as  weU 
as  his  library,  and  many  valui^le  instru- 
ments, beiDg  able  to  preserve  isolj  the  docuo 
ments  of  the  expeditic^ 

In  the  first  eight  days,  they  had  travelled 
only  fifteen  miles  firom  the  ship;  and  even 
when  their  difficulties  had  diminished,  their 
real  progress  never  exceeded  seven  and  a 
half  miles  a  day,  though  to  aooomplish  this 
they  had  travelled  *  distance  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles.  In  their  progress  southward, 
they  neared  Littleton  Island,  where  they  lost 
acting-^aroenter  Ohlsen,  whom  Uiey  buried 
on  the  idand  q>posits  a  cape  which  bears 
his  name.  From  this  stsge  of  their  journey 
till  diey  reached  open  water,  near  Gape 
Alexander,  they  enjoyed  the  friendly  assist- 
ance of  the  Etah  Esquimaux,  who  broaght 
them  daUy  supplies  of  birds,  assisted  Ihem 
in  carrying  their  provisions  and  stores,  and 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  honesty,  ministered  to  tAi  ^eir  ne- 
cessities. The  expedition  parted  with  their 
friends  on  the  18th  June,  after  having  trans- 
ported their  boats  over  eighty-one  miles  of 
unbroken  ice,  and  walked  316  miles  in  thirty- 
one  days.  The  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Etah,  had  also  travelled  over  the  ice  to 
bid  them  good-bye,  and  the  parting  on  both 
sides  was  not  without  emotion.  After  a  day's 
sail  in  open  water^  to  a  point  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Hakluyt  Idand,  they  continued  their 
journey  by  alternate  movements  over  ice 
and  waAer,  a  process  so  arduous,  that  from 
the  20th  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July  they  \mA 
adwieed  only  100  miles. 

In  their  progress  southward,  they  relied 
principally  on  weir  guns  for  food,  sometimes 
suffiarhig  from  the  want  of  game,  and  some- 
times copiously  svq^plied  with  it.  At  Dai- 
ry mple  Island,  they  found  abundance  of  eggs 
of  tm  eider  dude ;  and  when  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  neariy  exhausted,  at  Oq>e 
Dudley  Digses,  thev  found  the  difi  teeming 
with  animaTUfe.  TJi^y  therefore  dried  upon 
the  rodcs  as  much  (about  200  lbs.)  of  the 
fowl  which  they  found  there,  as  sor^  them' 
during  their  transit  of  Melville  Bay,  till  they 
reached  Oape  York  on  the  2lst  July.  The 
coast  which  they  had  just  passed  seemed  to 
Dr.  E^ane  to  have  been  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  native*— «  sort  of  Esquimaux  Eden. 
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otetgtxmn  with  liolMns.  h  otie  of  tiiese, 
ki  laK  718*  Wj  wkl«h  must  Inve  beea  mi  eir- 
t6iitif«  Tillage,  oairns  ibr  tolding  their  meat 
were  flmmg^  in  long  Hnes,  six  or  ei^ht  to  m 
group,  end  the  huts,  eonstrueled  wtm  large 
rooks,  faeed  each  oiherae  if diepoeed  iaattreet 

As  fkr  north  as  Upemavik,  Dr.  Kane  had 
observed  prooft  of  the  depression  of  the 
OreeRland  eoas^  and  he  eonsidered  ft  as 
going  on  here.  Some  of  the  hots  wsfs  wash* 
ed  by  the  sea,  or  torn  away  by  the  ice  that 
had  deaeended  with  tile  tides.  The  t«rf,  too, 
he  remarks,  a  representative  of  rery  ancient 
growth  wasent  odf  even  with  the  water's  edge, 
giving  sections  two  feet  thick,  and  indicating 
anmistakeably  ike  depression  of  this  coast 
He  had  observed  its  converse  elevation  to 
the  north  of  Wdstenhotme  Bound ;  and  he 
sapposes  that  the  axis  of  oscillation  most  be 
somewhere  near  the  latitnde  of  77*. 

After  traversing  Melville  Bay,  along  the 
mai^n  of  the  land  ice,  and  following  the 
open  drift  as  the  quickest  though  most  haz- 
ardous course,  they  reached  tAie  north  coast 
of  Greenland,  near  Horse's  Head,  on  the  Sd 
of  August,  and  fbllowing  from  thenos  the 
inside  passage,  they  arrived  at  Upemavik  on 
the  6th,  eighty-three  days  after  leaving  the 
"  Advance?'  The  European  news,  of  more 
tbtn  two  years'  growth,  at  once  grat^ied  and 
startled  them.  The  details  of  t&  e3q>edition 
la  search  of  8ir  John  Franklin,  the  fitte  of 
Dr.  Kane's  ffsllant  ft4end  and  comrade,  M. 
Bellot,  and  the  traces  of  the  dead  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  sooth  of  where  they  were 
seorohinff  fbr  them,  had  a  peculiar  interest. 
Hie  intuligence  of  a  steamer  and  a  barque 
having  pamed  up  Baffin's  Bay,  n  fbrtnight 
before,  to  search,  for  themselves,  was  more 
aflecting  still ;  and  when  Dr.  Kane  heard  of 
the  Crimean  War,  <*  he  thought  it  a  eort  of 
blunder  that  France  and  England  were 
lei^ed  with  the  Mossalmim  against  the 
Greek  ChardL** 

The  Danish  authorities  at  Upemavik  re* 
oeived  the  expedicion  with  tiieir  usual  kind- 
ness. A  ioft  was  fitted  up  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  though  personally  inconvenient  to 
themselves^  owing  to  their  own  supf^ies 
coming  to  diem  ammally,  the  Danes  shared 
their  stores  with  them  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  On  the  6th  (Imv  left  Upemavik, 
on  board  the  Danish  brig  ^*  Marianne,''  Cap- 
tain Ammandsen,  who  promised  to  land 
them  at  the  Shetland  Isles  on  his  way  to 
'  Copenhagen,  but  havhig  occasion  to  toudi 
for  a  fow  d^rt  at  Disco,  tlMrr  wem  met  by 
the  vcMsls  under  Chptain  HatsteiiS)*  Aat 


had  been  senir  ont  to  1h^  rmmuL  **  Pr«> 
sently,"  says  Dr.  Kane,^  ^  we  were  alongside. 
An  oAoer,  C^iptain  Hameoe,  haied  a  Httfts 
man  in  a  ragged  flannel  shirt, — '  Is  that  Dr« 
Kanef  and  with  the  <  Yest'  that  fidlowed, 
the  riggmg  was  manned  by  our  countrymen, 
and  cheers  welcomed  us  back  to  ^e  social 
world  of  love  whkh  they  represented." 

When  Dr.  Kane's  friends  had  despaired 
of  his  retutn,  the  Amerioan'  Government 
equipped  an  ezpedhion  for  rescoing,  or  afford* 
ing  rsMef  to  him,  and  with  inatraetions  to 


^  Captain  Harstens  has  just  left  Ik^laod,  after 
delivering  Xd  Ihe^Qttben,  as  a  present  fix)m  the  Ame* 


rloniGkivsnaMntilMihia  «*RssoiaH*  which  tbey 
had  pimihissd  with  this  view  ftorn  O^itsla  BQd4^ 
too. 

This  ship  which  formed  one  of  Sir  Edward  Bel- 
dier*s  Arctic  squadron,  was  despatched  in  May  1853, 
in  searoh  of  6ir  Jolm  Fronkfin.  IVoeen  among  the 
icebergs  in  north  kt  11^,  she  was  aiiandoned  in 
Ms^  ISM  by  her  offloers  and  oiew,  wiio  wete  oblig- 
ed to  leare  all  their  effects  on  boarcL  After  a  rest 
of  sixteen  months  in  the  ice,  a  thaw  detached  tho 
portion  of  It  in  which  she  was  imbedded,  and  at  the 
Bwtoy  of  the  winds  and  wares  she  drifted  1900  ittOiB 
from  her  winter  homei  Osptaim  Boddlngtoo,  the 
commander  of  an  American  whalei^  found  her  in 
north  lat  66®  30\  and  west  long.  64<>,  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  remained  on  board  till  the  fee 
began  to  soften,  when  he  shaped  bin  course  to  l^ew 
LsctdoD,  Oonneotieiit,  when  he  arriibd  in  Deeeuiber 
18M.  The  ship  was  removed  to  Kew  York,  and 
purchased  for  400,000  dollars  bj  the  Govenunent 
for  the  purpose  of  presentmg  her  to  the  Queen  of 
EnglancL 

When  OwtaSn  Boddington  entered  the  ship,  there 
was  not  a  Myiag  oreatore  ca  boarcL  ^  The  fofes 
were  as  hard  and  inflexible  as  chains.  ^  The  rigging 
was  stifi^  and  crackled  at  the  touch.  The  tanks  in 
the  hold  had  burst  The  iron-work  was  rusted.  Tho 
paint  was  dtseokmred  with  bflg&water,  and  tiie  top- 
mast aad  to|h9AUaoct  mast  were  shattered,  but  tbe 
huU  was  uaii^iued,  and  the  ship  was  sound  in  erery 
vital  part.  There  were  three  or  four  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold,  but  she  had  not  sprung  a  leak.  The  cord- 
age was  colled  in  neat  little  cirdes  on  the  deck,  after 
the  BngUdi  ftshion;  and  the  sails  were  so  stiffi^ 
fteteaaatoiesemUetfieetsoftia.  Several  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  somewhat  deteriorated  in  <iua- 
lity,  were  found  on  board.  Some  of  the  scientifio 
instruments  were  rusted,  but  others  were  in  good 
condition. 

"In  order  to  restsre  the  ship  to  the  Queen  hi  as 
eomplete  a  state  as  that  in  whioh  she  was  abandoned, 
everything  found  on  board  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served,— the  books  in  the  cwtain^s  library,  the  pic- 
tures in  his  cabin,  and  musical  instruments  belongb^ 
to  other  offioers.  ^British  flags  were  substituted  ibr 
those  which  bad  mtted.  The  ship  baa  been  repsialed 
fiom  stem  to  stem ;  her  sails  and  muoli  of  her  rigging 
are  entirely  new';  and  her  muskets,  swords,  tele- 
scopes, and  nautical  instruments,  have  been  put  in 
perfect  order.  • 

^Wbea  the  Qasen  vWted  the  sUp  on  the  Utti 
December,  she  saw  the  csptain^s/sabin  in  tbe  vety 
state  in  i^ich  it  was  kft,  the  logs  of  the  diflefemt 
officers  m  their  respective  recesses  in  tbe  book- 
shelves, and  the  very  tea-kettle  standhig  cold  and 
silent  on  a  fireless  stove." 

We  trait  oar  eonaWymsn  wil  appreoiate  the  good 
ibeling  and  the  ^^eod  taste  of  tbe  Amerioan  Govern- 
ment^ in  presentmg  this  inteieeting  gift  U>  her  Ka- 
jesty. 
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ike  «v«7  aidateafo  in  liMir  power  t6€lir  ' 
Joki  FitskMn^  slwTild  thej  fUl  in  witb  fais 
(Mtrty^.  The  bsrque  "^  R^^ease,"  irith  a  crmr 
tvmnlJj-iiTe  in  nurafaer,  and  oommanded  hj 
Lleateoant  Hantene,  and  the  steam-br^ 
^  Arctio,"  wilJi  a  orew  of  twentj4wo  men, 
oecamanded  hy  lienteoaat  Simons^  and  liatw 
nig  on  board  as  assistant  soif^eon^  a  brother 
6^  Dr.  Kaatfa,  kft  New  York  earij  in  June, 
sod  after  a  boisterous  passage,  and  oolMons 
widi  icebergBy  ^y  rcaohed  IMaoo  Island,  <a 
the  5thof Julj,and  UpemavlL  onthe  16du  At 
Oaipe  Alexandar,  and  Sntherlaad  island,  they 
sem^ed  m  yain  for  traoss  of  tHeir  friends, 
bat  at  Pelbaim  Point  Dr.  J.  Kaneaad  a  pai^ 
lb«Dd  beneath  a  few  stones  a  Vial,  with  d» 
letter  K.  on  the  cork,  and  a  riie  ball  wtdi 
*«  Dr.  Kane  1858,"  aeratohsd  vpon  it.  At 
Caipe  Hadiecton,  and  Littleton  Island,  their 
eeareh  waa  unenoeesefnl ;  but  after  taking 
relbffe  at  a  projecting  poini  fifteen  milea 
north-wsrt  of  Cape  liUexander,  thej  were 
startled  bj  lutman  Toices,  and  were  after- 
waids  eondiicljsd  by  two  EsiqninMHix  to  their 
settlement  in  a  fineij  sheltered  bay,  where 
diirtj  of  them  were  encamped  in  seven  oan^ 
Tas  tente.  Thej  foond  here  abandanee  of 
artieles  that  bikoged  to  Dr.  Kaae^  atnd 
learned  that  he  and  Petersen,  and  seventeeii 
others,  with  two  boats  and  a  sledge,  had  been 
there  a  week  after  leavmg  their  vessel  in  the 
isa,  and  h«d  gone  eoudiward  to  UpemavSc 
NotwitSistandiDg  the  dbtlsetnesa  of  tins  in- 
fonaalioD,  Captain  Harstene  stood  over  to 
theentranoe  of  Lanoasber  Sonnd,  and  attempt^ 
ed  to  reach  Beeehy  Island,  but  having  been 
beaet  in  the  field*ioe,  and  having  naade  nearly 
the  whole  oironit  of  tiie  notthem  pairt  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  he  proceeded  to  Upemaink, 
and  eneonnteied,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Dr.  Kane  and  iiis  party  at  Diaoo  Island 
After  eoaiing,  watering,  and  preparing  to  ao» 
eemmedate  their  ineiwed  numbers,  they 
set  saH  on  the  Iddi  September,  and  i^eaehed 
New  York  on  the  lltk October  1855. 


paitientendunuieeoAineadanpled  harAshipa— 
of  eold,  and  hanger,  and  disease,  and  ieitigiM, 
have  aot  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
Aretle  disopvery. 

As  the  expedil&on  waa  not  fitted  out  -with 
any  speoiai  organisation  fyt  the  purpoeee  e/ 
scienldfio  reeeim^h,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
ezpeet  any  resilts  of  remarkable  novdtr  or 
interest  The  discovery  of  the  great  iioaii- 
botdt  glader,  extendiiq^in  amerSianal  diieo* 
tton  over  nearly  a  whde  d^fres  of  ktitade , 
— the  extension  of  the  £«t  coast  of  BaAi's 
Bay  to  within  S*"  88",  and  of  the  Wesi  coast 
to  within  V  W  of  thePole,  cannot  fitil  to  be 
regarded  as  important  addUaoos  to  &e  Geo- 
graphy of  die  Arctic  Regions.  With  regaed, 
however,  to  tlue  survey  of  the  West  coaot, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  diaeover  in  Dr. 
Kane's  work  bow  it  was  made.  Dr.  Hayes 
examined  it  only  firom  0^f>e  Sabine  to  Gape 
John  Eraser,  m  lalitnde  7^  48',  and  we  pm> 
snme  that  the  long  line  of  the  West  coast  to 
the  n(»rth  of  this,  as  fin-  sb  Monnt  Edwasd 
Parry,  hse  been  seen  only  fi*em  theeast  side 
of  the  sound,  and  ^tetennined  by  triaaguktkm 
or  intersecting  bearings. 

The  meteorologkai  oibeervatione  possess 
eonsidemble  inttf  est«  lliey  were  made  in 
Benss^aer  Harbour  hi  neotth  latitude  78^ 
87',  and  longitode  TO""  40'  wast  of  Greenwich, 
in  the  last  seven  months  of  1853,  the  whole 
of  1854,  and  the  first  fonr  months  of  1855. 
The  maximum  tempsvature  was  58**  .9,  and 
»ooenned  on  the  4th  of  Jnly  1854w  Tb»  tnu 
nhmusi  temperature  was  68°  .0,  and  occurred 
on  the  5th  of  February  1854.  On  the  7th 
of  January  1855,  it  was  W.2.  The  mean 
tempwature  of  the  year  1850  was — 5^^1. 
By  tal^ag  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of 
tlie  last  seven  months  of  1858  and  those  of 
1854,  and  the  me^n  of  the  first  four  months 
of  1855,  and  the  same  months  in  1854,  the 
following  tab)e  of  mean  montUy  tempera- 
tures was  obtained  :t- 


In  tdung  a  general  view  of  this  Ezpedifcion 
.and  its  resildts,  we  csnnot  bnt  admire  ^e  ac- 
tivity, «iergy,  and  skill  diq[>layed  by  Dr. 
Kane  in  the  trying^  circumstances  under 
wltMh  he  was  so  ficeqtiently  placed.  Widi 
tlie  aiBgle  ezcsptioa  whfdli  we  have'fimnd  it 
ens  dn^  to  nodce,  Mb  attentioli  and  kindness 
to  his  people  and.to  the  Esquimaux,  and  his 
eheerftd  disefaarge  of  the  naest  menial  doties, 
vheathey  conldBOtbepetfomied  byoAera, 
deserve Uie faigfasst prasasb  Astheleaderof 
fliKexpedilion  of  diseovery,  lis  xosrits  were 
eyuJiy  ooospieoona.  Hn  devotaoa  to  Ae 
cause  in  wUch  he  was  embsfked,  his  prinnpt. 
iende  cf  so^on  in  wnOiag  hisss^of  evinry 
o|yeiffttaBilyafadvnneing»oithwnri[,atidhia 


MoiKtki. 

T— imsUlforUieAlr. 

January,       .      .      .      —29^.42 

February, 

—27  .40 

Mardi, 

—56  .03 

Aprfl, 

— H  .30 

May. 

+  12  .89 

Jane, 

+20  .23 

July, 

+38  .40 

August,        . 

+81.36 

September    . 

+13^ 

October, 

.      —6.0 

November,    , 

—23  .02 

])eceinber, 

.      —31  .86 

Yeis; 

—  t^.82 

Sprrfaig,          ...       —11  48 

Autumn,       .      .     .     .—  4  ^ 

Bummer,       .     .     .      +32  .99 

Vintsrv 

•            4 

'-^M 
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Mr.  Scshott  fX  tiie  Uttited  Slites  OomI 
Survey  has  oo&tributed  a  Biap  of  the  iso- 
thermal lines  for  eadi  mondi  of  the  jear  from 
Or.  Kane's  observations,  and  those  made  at 
other  places,  based  on  Dove's  isothermal 
eharts.  He  ought  to  have  given  what  would 
have  been  more  instruotive,  tiie  annual  curves. 

AlAough  Baisselaer  Harbor,  irhere  the 
observations  were  made,  is  nearly  four  de- 
grees fiirther  north  than  Melville  bland,  jet 
its  distance  from  the  cold  meridian  ought,  to 
have  given  it  a  greater  mean  temperature. 
The  oonoavity  of  the  isothermal  curves  of 
more  southern  localities  in  the  same  meridian 
justify  U8  in  expecting  sudi  a  result,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  sufficient  cause, 
arising  either  from  the  spirit-of-wine  thermo- 
meters, or  the  method  of  observinff  them, 
may  yet  be  found  to  account  for  the  high 
temperature  of  Rensselaer  Harbour.  This 
suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  anomalous  low 
temperature  of  the  month  of  March  1854, 
namely— 38%  wMch  in  the  preceding  table 
is  reduced  to— 38^08,  in  consequence  of 
using  for  the  mean  temperature— -38^.97  of 
the  same  month  for  1855.  In  almost  every 
latitude,  and  in  that  of  Prince  Patrick  and 
Melville  Islands,  March  is  the  first  month  of 
spring,  and  warmer  than  February,  whereas 
in  Dr.  Kane's  table  it  is  the  last  and  the 
coldest  month  of  winter,  a  fiu^  which  we  can 
hardly  admit,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
character  of  the  isothermal  curves. 


The  magnetical  observations  were  made<  have  perished.    Such  a  eonoimon  is  certain^ 


with  an  unifilar  magnetometer  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Survey,  and  a  dtp  circle 
received  from  Professor  Henry  throuf^  the 
kindness  of  General  Sabine.  The  following 
observations  were  made  on  the  variation  and 
dip  of  the  needle : — 

VarlaUon.* 
June  16th,  1854, 108<»  21.5'  west 


Dip.* 

Mean  dip  at  New  York, 

720  57' 

"           Fiskemafis, 

80    41 

'*           Sukkertoppeo, 

80    60 

"    •       Force  Bay, 
»*           Marshall  Bay, 
"           "Winter  Harbom 

85      8 

85    26 

-,84    46 

wd^esBoftheMie.  ItbeeaiiM.flOffotlea.ai) 
its  sdrftcei  and  the  snow  so  wet  and  pulpy, 
that  his  does,  seueed  with  terror,  refused  to 
advanoe.  Upon  landing  on  a  new  eoast,  and 
continuing  his  journey,  he  found  himself  on 
the  shores  of  a  channel  so  open  that  a  fleet 
of  frigates  might  have  navigated  it  Ashe 
travelled  southward  it  expanded  into  an 
*^  ioeless  area,"  the  extent  of  which  he  esti* 
mated  at  upwards  of  4000  square  mHaai 
Animal  life  burst  upon  them  as  they  went. 
Flocks  of  the  Brent  goose,  the  eider,  the 
king-duck,  and  the  swallow,  mdicated  a  new 
climate,  and  as  he  advanced  die  Arctic  petrd 
made  its  appeaianoe.  At  Gape  Constitution^ 
the  termination  of  his  joura^^  he  oould  not 
see  "  a  speck  of  ice,"  and  from  an  altitude  of 
480  feet,  iriuch  commanded  a  horizoii  of 
neariy  40  miles,  his  ears  were  gladdened 
with  the  novel  music  of  resound^g  waveti 
and  of  a  surf  dashinff  over  the  rodis  at  hia 
feet  and  staying  his  mrther  progress.  "  This 
mysterious  fluidity,"  as  Dr.  £^e  observesi 
*'  in  the  midst  (or  rather  at  the  eaA)  of  vaat 
plains  of  solid  i^e,  was  well  calculated  to 
arouse  emotions  of  the  highest  ordor,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  am(»ig  us  who  did  not 
long  for  the. means  of  embarking  upon  ita 
bright  and  lonely  waters." 

The  discovery  of  the  traoea  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  hb  party  by  Dn  Bae  have  led 
to  a  general  belief  that  the  whole  of  them 


The  most  important  and  interestang  result 
of  the  expedition  is  the  discovery  of  an  open 
sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Smith's 
Sound,  a  phenomenon  which  had  long  before 
been  rendered  probable  by  the  form  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  and  by  tiie  law  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  meridian  which  passes  through 
the  west  of  Europe.  In  Mr.  Morton's  norUi- 
em  journey,  after  he  had  been  travelling 
over  a  solid  area,  choked  with  beigs  audi 


ly  not  justified  by  the  &ots  in  our  possession, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  more  san- 
guine views  of  Dr.  Kane.  *'  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-«x  picked  men,"  he  re^ 
marks,  ""of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1846^ 
Qorthem  Orkneymen,  Greenland  whalers,  so 
many  young  and  hardy  constitutions,  with 
so  mu^  intelligentexperience  to  guide  them, 
I  cannot  realize  that  some  may  not  yet  be 
alive,  that  some  small  squad  or  squads,  aid- 
ed or  not  aided  by  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
expedition,  may  not  have  found  a  hunting, 
ground,  and  laid  up  from  summer  to  smn- 
mer  enough  of  fuel  and  food  and  seal-skina 
to  brave  thrte  or  ewi»  four  tnjyn  winters  in 
succession.  .  •  .  My  mdnd  never  real* 
izes  the  complete  oatastrophe-^the  destmo* 
tion  of  all  Franklin's  crew.  I  pcture  them 
to  myself  broken  into  detachments,  and  nty 
mind  fixes  itself  on  one  little  group  of  aorae 
thirty  who  have  foond  the  open  spot  of  soaae 
tidal  eddy,  and,  wider  the  teaiming  of  an 
E^uimaux,  or  perhaps  one  of  thdr  own 
Greenland  winders,  have  set  bravely  to  waric, 
and  trapped  the  fox,  speared  the  bear,  aad 
killed  ^e  seal,  aad  walnis,  and  whale." 
But  even  if  theae  viawa  are  ei^ravagant, 
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like  own  to  dteg  tKh  tbe^  ^ighittBt  hope  of 
resottOy  and  to  aaeertoin  the  mysteriDUfr  &ta 
of  men  who  have  nobly  pwished  in  the  ter^ 
vioe  of  their  country.  Science  adde  her 
voice  to  that  of  kiunamty,  aod  calls  upon 
the  maritio^e  powere  of  Europe,  and  France 
in  particular,  to  imitate  the  oc^  exBBbplfi 
of  the  United  Sta4e9-4f  not  to  search  for 
the  lost,  at  least  to  ashore  those  remarkable 
regions  which  have  Utberto  defied  the  ap« 
proach  of  man^  The  sdence  of  Bof^and 
will  never  rest  till  she  {daces  bar  foot  on 
each  Pole  of  the  ^be^  eod  haat  established 
the  law»  of  those  phjrsical  agencies  which 
have  a  peculiar  deveLopment  in  the  Aretfo 
and  Antarctic  zones. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  already  die* 
tingttished  above  all  other  c(»m&erdal  insti- 
tutions  by  their  exertions  in  the  intaresfes  of 
science  and  humanity,  have  equipped  an  ext 
pedition,  to  start  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
in  order  to  visit  the  locality  where  Dr.  Rae 
found  the  relics  of  Sir  Jom^  Franklin's  par- 
ty ;  and  we  trust  that  the  earnest  application 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Geo- 
graphical and  Royal  Sodeties  will  indiuse 
our  own  Govemmei^  to  embark  in  tl^  same 
noble  cause. 
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The  po^cal  reputation  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
late  Miss  Barrett,  has  been  growiiv  riowly, 
until  it  has  reached  a  height  whi(£  haa  ne- 
ver before  been  attained  by  any  modem  poet- 
ess, though  several  others  have  had  wider 
circles  of  readers.  An  intellect  of  a  very 
unusual  order  has  been  ripened  by  an  edu* 
cation  scarcely  less  nnusim  for  a  woman ; 
and  Mrs.  Browning  now  honourably  enjoys 
the  title  of  poetess  in  her  own  rigt^  and  not 
merely  by  courtesy. 

The  poems  befbre  as  are  divisible  into 
three  tolerably  distinct  classes;  first,  the 
imaginative  coQipositioBs,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  Miss  Basret^s  poems,  and  several  of 
which  Mrs.  Browning  tells  us  she  ^*  would  witt- 
ingly have  withdrftWB,  if  it  were  not  almost 
impossible  to  extricate  what  has  once  been 
oftught  and  involved  iki  the  machinery  of  the 
press."  SeocMndly,  the  poems  which  have 
immediately  arisen  from  perscmal  feelii^ 
and  personal  observation.  Of  these  the 
chief  are  ^ao-ci^ed  ^^Somiets  from  the 
Portuguese,"  and  *<  Gasa  Guidi  Windows." 
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l%irdfy,  the  iiovri4tt*v6nB^  or 
epic,  called  "  Aurora  Leigh."  Besides  die 
poems  belonging  to  these  three  dasses,  there 
are  several  **  occasional  pieces'*  of  more  or 
less  significance* 

Pieces  which  the  authoress  confesses  that 
she  *'  would  willin^y  have  withdrawn,"  are; 
by  that  coafeuon,  almost  witiiirawn  from 
criticism.  We  imagine  Uiat  the  t^  dramas, 
"a  Drama  of  Exile,"  and  "the  Seraphim," 
are  among  the  number  of  tiiose  wUcfa  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  her  last  edition,  introduoes 
witb  ^a  request  to  the  generous  reader  that 
be  may  use  their  weakness,  which  no  subse- 
quent revision  has  sueoeeded  in  strengthen- 
ing, leMas  a  reproa^  to  the  wiitef,  than  as 
a  means  of  mMJcigg  some  progress  in  her 
other  attenq^ts."'  We  will  only  say  concern- 
isg  these  and  same  other  nseful  essays^  that 
we  tiiink  the  aathoress  mistaken  in  suppose 
ing  that  the  "  machinery  of  the  press"  wiU 
gtvQ  them  the  deprecated  perpetui^,  unless 
she  hers^  oonlmaes  to  reprint  them ;  and 
dunt  their  vahie  "  as  a  means  of  markmg 
some  pro|pres8  in  her  other  attempts,"  is  of 
a  kind  wmoh  her  personal  friends  will  stp- 
peeeiate  muoht  better  than  the  world,  fbr 
whom,  we  presume,  she  writes  and  pub- 
lishes. 

Dismissing  the  whole  of  the  first  v<Aume 
of  tbe  ^  Poems"  as  containing  very  little 
that  is  worthy  ai  the  authoress's  mntured 
powers-^tiiougb  much  that  would  be  re^ 
nsarkabie  in  any  other  recent  poetewh-^we 
corns,  in  tiie  early  part  of  the  second  volume, 
to  one  of  Mips.  Browning^s  most  beautiftil 
pieces,  ^  B^tha  in  the  Lmic."  It  eontaina 
a  most  skilful  and  touching  delineation  of 
diaapoointed  afieetion,  and  the  workings  of 
dttS  neling.  This  poem  iJ  not  only  ^*  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passicmate,"  as  Milton  said 
that  poeti^  should  be ;  but  it  is  also  very 
artntical  mr  its  form  and  contrasted  detail^ 
and  in  the  eonstruetion  of  the  measure^ 
which  beam^fidly  answers  to  the  fbding, 
Mrs.  Browning  will  probably  be  popularly 
remembered  as  mnch  by  this  little  poem, 
as  by  any  die  has  written ;  and,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  its  present  state,  its  value  might  be, 
at  least,  doubled  by  condensation,  and  a 
more  dioroughly  polished  diction.  No  poet 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  rank  diould  condescend 
to  the  use  of  capitSd  letters  to  give  emphasis 
to  Iwr  words,  or  to  change  an  adjective  into 
tk  substantive,  or  to  the  introduction  of  snch 
expressions  as  ^  ^iv^vbale,"  when  a  Mttle 
tronble  would  have  supplied  othecs,  suited 
tto  the  sinaplioity  of  grie^  and  die  laws  of 
tiia  Bnglish  knguage ;  nor  can  we  under- 
stand how  a  writer,  capable  of  such  a  strain 
of  strong  and  single  feeling,  eoold  mar  it  at 
the  end  by  sncb  an  odd  jumble  of  CanMaa 
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doetrme  and  daasjol  allimioii  as  tiie  fbliow- 
ing  :— 

<' JesQS,  Victim,  oomprehendiiig 
Love's  divine  self-abnegation, 
Cleanse  my  love  in  its  seTf-spending, 
And  absorb  the  poor  libation  I 
Wind  ray  thread  of  life  up  higher, 
Up,  through  angel's  hands  of  nre  I 
I  aspire  while  I  expire." 

The  piece  that  follows  ''  Bertha  in  the 
Laae"  ia  one  which  is  a  favourite,  we  believe, 
with  many  of  Mrs.  Browning's  admirers. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  so  with  us ;  for,  al- 
though it  contains  many  noble  and  subtle 
lines,  and  a  current  of  true  passion  runs 
through  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
fundamentally  damaged  by  the  social  i^lacy 
— a  very  common  one  with  novelists  and 
poets  of  inferior  standing  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Browning— upon  whidi  it  is  built.  "  Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship;  a  Bomanoe  of  the 
Age,"  is  the  story  of  a  peasant-poet's  love, 
told  by  himself.  He  tells  us  iJiat,  although 
he  was  *^  Quite  low-bom,  self-educated,"  yet, 
"  because  \x^  was  a  poet,  and  because  the 
public  praised  him,"  **  he  could  sit  at  rich 
men's  tables."  At  these  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  and  of  falling  in  love  with, 
^^  an  Earl's  daughter," — ^whieh  was  not  won- 
derful, or  out  of  course ;  but  that  ^e  should 
have  &llen  in  love  with  and  married  him  is, 
and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  ought  to  be  so. 
The  more  one  knows  of  men  and  women, 
the  less  one  thinks  of  the  wisdom  and  possi- 
Ittlity  of  himpiness  in  a  meaalUance  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  case  is  not  made  a  whit  the 
better  by  the  hero's  being  a  poet.  A  wo^ 
man,  moreover,  is  not  essentially  the  better 
for  being  an  Earl's  daughter;  grace  and 
goodness,  as  substantial,  might  Imve  been 
found  for  Bertram  in  a  sphere  not  wholly 
and  hopelessly  removed  from  his  own. 
That  which  really  does  distinguish  a  Lady 
G^raldine  from  any  other  graceful  and  equal- 
ly well-disposed  lady  in  a  lower  sphere,  is 
precisely  what  Bertram  could  not  possibly 
nave  enjoyed,  and  what  he  would  have  de- 
prived hw  of,  namely,  the  ataUan  in  society. 
It  seems  to  us,  that  Mrs,  Browning  has  not 
oonaultiki  the  poet's  true  dignity,  in  making 
so  poor  and  worldly  an  exaltation  a  part  of 
the  honour  of  whidi  he  is  capable  and  desi- 
rous. Or,  if  that  was  not  her  intention,  if 
•he  meant,  rather,  to  display  the  nobilitv  of 
the  Lady,  in  leaving  the  condition  in  which 
she  had  passed  her  life,  for  the  sake  of  pass- 
ing it  heneeforward  in  the  unsc^lu8ticfrt;ed 
oompany  of  an  uneducated  poet,  and  his 
friends  and  relations,  ^  ought,  in  order  to 
have  iNTQught  out  her  meanmg  artisUoally, 
to  have  shown  that  the  La^y  was  not  only 


folly  Aware  of  ihe  8a;criics  dbe  ^nta  making, 
but  that  she  was  also  eapable  of  enduring  it 
to  the  end,  with  all  its  trying  circumstances 
of  sodal  contempt  and  dissonance  of  habits. 
But  Mrs.'  Browning  has  not  done  either  of 
these  things ;  so  that  our  feeling,  on  ooming 
to  the  '*  happy  conclusion"  of  the  poem,  is  one 
of  unmixed  commiseration  for  the  hero  and 
heroine,  who  are  putting  their  heads  into  so 
desperate  a  noose,  without  having  the  slight- 
est notion  of  wlutt  they  are  i^out.  This 
poem,  however,  is  more  than  usually  rich  in 
graceful  and  powerful  descriptions. 

In  this,  as  in  all  Mrs*  Browning's  pieces 
of  any  length,  there  are  parts  obviously  not 
so  good  as  Mrs.  Browning  might  have  made 
them  had  she  chosen.  The  best  that  an 
author  has  written  is  a  fair  standard  to  try 
all  the  rest  by ;  and  it  is  clear  that  one  who 
is  capable  of  such  subtle  and  finished  lines 
as,— 

'^And  the  shadow  of  a  monarch's  crown  ia  sofV 
ened  in  her  hair ;" 

and  several  others  in  the  same  poem,  should 
have  known  better  than  to  degrade  them  by 
the  proximity  of  such  baldness  as, — 

''  She  treads  the  crimson  carpet,  and  she  breathes 
the  perfumed  air ;" 

and  much  more  in  the  same  poem. 

This  is  not  a  time  in  which  a  x>oet  can 
afford  to  do  anything  but  the  best  There 
are  several  carelessly  written  poems  in 
these  volumes  whidi  would  bear  a  high  pol- 
ish— ^to  say  which  is  to  commend  their  sub- 
stance asN  gem-like.  Great  polish  is  an 
indication  of  the  highest  poetry,  because 
none  but  the  highest  poetry  will  take  it 
With  a  few  very  great  poets — in  English 
only  Shakspere — ^poetry  seems  always  to 
have  flowed  forth  from  the  writer's  heart  in 
a  condition  of  absolute  finish.  All  who  are 
really  poets  have  probably  known  this 
wonderful  mood  now  and  then — ^it  has  pro- 
duced a  few  rapidly  written  yet  perfect  pas- 
sages or  small  poems;  but  a  poet  who 
works  with  a  ri^t  understanding  of  what 
he  is  about,  will  aim  at  leaving  nothing 
which  a  reader  can  point  oxxt  as  being  less 
happily  conceived  and  executed  than  those 
inspired  morsels. 

Mrs.  Browning  shines  nowhere  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  sonnet  Her  lyrical 
verse  is  seldom  good.  In  proportion  as 
poetry  aims  at  lyricd  diaraoter,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  it  should  poaaeas  that  absolute 
perfection  of  verbal  expretsion,  which  is 
given  by  vivid  lyrical  feeling — ^that  rarest 
of  all  poetical  qualities.    T6  write  a  good 
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sonnet  demands  power  of  a  higli  order.  It 
requires  that  aome  ginave  and  novel  thoi^^ht 
fhonld  be  «zprened  in  high  and  pure  lan- 
goaee,  and  in  an  extremely  elaborate  form, 
the  llmita  of  wfaicii  are  fixed.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing brings  to  her  task  the  industry,  the 
thonchtfmness,  and  the  power  of  language 
which  are  requisite;  and  accordingly  we 
has  written  several  sonnets  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  in  the  languace. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  'HGb, 
Browning  gives  us  specimens  of  sonnets 
presenting  very  marked  defects.  'It  is  quite 
wonderftd  into  what  mistakes  tluB  lady 
sometimes  fitlls,  particularly  when  she  is 
under  the  impression  that  she  is  doing  some- 
thtog  remarkably  good.  Perhaps  the  most 
absurd  line  that  was  ever  written  by  so  good 
a  poet  is  the  following,  condudinff  the  son- 
net to  **  Hhttm  Powers'  Greek  fflave,"  and 
adjuring  her  to 

^  Strike  and  shame  the  strong, 
By  tkundm  of  wMU  iiimce  overthrown:* 

Mrs.  Brownings  worst  &ult  is  her  almost  con- 
stant endeavour  to  be  "striking."  This  ten- 
dency has  deformed  her  volumes  with  scores 
of  passagesscarcelylessoffensivetotrue  taste 
tmn  tiie  above.  Sueh  passages  are  not  only 
bad  in  themselves,  but,  being  as  H  were,  the 
hvpocrisy  of  art,  liiey  cast  'suspicion  and 
discredit  upon  their  context  wherever  they 
occur.  They  are  proof  positive  of  absence 
of  true  feeling — of  the  tone  of  mind  that 
"  voluntary  moves  harmonious  numbers" — 
at  the  time  of  writingj  atnd  the  only  poem 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  from  whiA  they  are 
almost  entirely  aosent,  is  die  series  of 
^Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  for  the 
originals  of  which  we  fancy  that  we  must 
seek  in  vain,  unless  we  detect  them  in  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  writer.  In  this 
series  of  sonnets  we  have  unquestionably 
one  of  Mrs.  Browning's  most  beautiful  and 
wortfiy  productions.  In  style  they  are  open- 
ly--indeed  by  the  title  avowedly — an  imita- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
love-poetry;  but  to  imitate  this  b  so  nearly 
equivalent  to  Imitating  nature  of  the  sim- 
plest and  loftiest  kind,  that  H  is  scarcely  to 
be  spoken  of/ as  a  defect  of  originality. 
The  iorty-four  sonnets  constitute  consecutive 
stanzas  of  what  is  properly  speaking  one 
poem.  l%ey  are  lofty,  simple,  and  passion- 
ate-Hiot  at  all  the  less  passionate  for  being 
highly  intellectual  and  even  metaphysical. 
Nothing  is  more  untrue  than  the  common 
notion  that  deep  and  subtle  thought  is  for- 
eign to  passion.  On  the  contrary,  under  the 
iimuenoe  of  passioh,  an  obtuse  mind  will 
«AeD  become  witty,  ind  a  natundly  subtle 


intellect  will  be  made  still  more  piercing 
and  abundant  in,  what  to  inferior  minds  may 
seem,  excessive  refinements  of  thonght  and 
imagery.  The  following  sonnet  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  very  best  of  Ifilton  and 
Wordsworth. 

"  I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  soog 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wi^ed-fbr 

years, 
Who  each  one  in  a  groolotis  hand  ^ipeats 
1^0  bear  a  gift  for  Bortali,  <rfd  and  yooag : 
Aad*  as  I  mnsed  it,  in  his  an^ne  toqgoe^ 
I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  t^urs. 
The  sweeC  sad  yean,  the  mdancholy  vears, 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.  Straightway  I  was  'ware, 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behfaid  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the 

hair, 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastei^  while  I  strove, . . 
« Guess  now  who  holds  thee  V  <Death  r  I  said. 

But  there, 
The  silver  answer  rang— *  Not  Death,  but 

Love."* 

"Cssa  Guidi  Windows"  is  one  of  the 
very  few  things  that  have  been  lately  writ- 
ten about  the  political  condition  of  Italy  in 
a  tone  with  wmch,  upon  the  whole,  a  sensi- 
ble man  may  sympathize.  Mrs.  Browning 
says  in  her  preface  to  this  poem,  that  it 
^contains,  the  impressions  of  the  writer 
upon  events  in  Tuscany,  of  wUch  she  was  a 
witness.  '  From  a  window,'  the  critic  may 
demur.  She  bows  to  the  objectioa  in  the 
very  title  of  her  work.  No  continuous  nar- 
rative nor  exposition  of  political  philosophy 
is  attempted  by  her.  It  .is  a  simple  story 
of  personal  impressions,  whose  only  value  is 
the  hitensitv  with  which  t^ey  were  received, 
as  proving  her  warm  affection  for  a  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  country,  and  the  sincerity 
with  which  ihey  are  arelaledi  as  mdieating 
her  own  good  £uth  and  freedom  frwou  parti* 
zandHp." 

''Casa  Ovidi  Windows"  is,  to  our  think- 
ing,  the  happiest  of  its  author's  perfbrmances, 
if  not  the  highest  The  difficulty  of  the 
metre,  in  which  every  rhyme  occurs  thrice, 
here  as  in  the  sonnet^  seems  to  act  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  authoress's  imagination, 
preventing  it  fh>m  indulging  in  that  kind  of 
flight  of  mich  boldness  maf  be  said  to  be 
the  only  recommendation.  So  difficult  a 
metre  is  fhrthermore  in  itself  a  kind  of 
oompulsory  finish  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  verses  of  a  writer  evidently  not 
much  given  to  the  drudgery  of  polish,  where 
it  may  be  shirked.  It  nas  hma  said  of  the 
poet,  that  he 

**  Freely  8in« 
In  strictest  bonds  of  rhyme  and  rule, 
And  finds  in  them,  not  dMb ,  but  wing$y 
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And  1JM3  in  m>r«  iban  uAyallf  tru«  of  ICrsu 
Srowiung.  Her  genius  nownere  rises  In  89 
spirit  ft  style,  or  giftintAJna  so  steady  an 
altitude,  as  in  those,  poems  in  wliich  she  sub^ 
mits  bsrseiftQ  the  heaviest  fetteirs  of  external 
form  ;  whereas  in  blank  verse,  and  in  other 
measures,  not  sufficiently  weighted  with  rule^ 
her  ingiMpni^tipA  *^  pitct^s"  like  a  kite  with- 
out a  tauT 

Of  the  two  parts  of  "  Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows," says  MkS.  BrownuKg,  writiog  kx  1851, 
"  the  first  was  written  nearlj  three  years 
ago,"  (1848,)  ''while  the  second  resumes  the 
actual  situation."  The  first  is  fhU  of  hope, 
pardonably  felt  and  inely  expressed,  for  flie 
immediate  fiiiUire  of  Italy.  In  this  part  th^re 
is  liule  or  no  action^  It  is  all  agitation, 
mingled^  however,  with  mtoderatkm  spd 
shrewdness.  In  her  prefiu^  she  oougratulates 
herself  on  not  havii^  oa»^  the  ^^idemic 
enthusiasm  for  Pio  Tlono."  In  Part  L  we 
$jid  tho  pauses  which  prevented  the  Pope 
from  fulfilling  revolutionary  hopes  admira- 
bly shown,  and  in  Part  11.  we  find  no  less 
eJWcUv  and  candidly  stated  the  causes  of  the 
people^s  failing  in  the  hour  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, OittUmits  do  not  permit  of  length- 
ened extracts.  We  g;ive  the  return  of  the 
Grand  Buke  Leopold,  as  one  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's highest  achievements : — 

' '  I  saw  and  witnessed  how  the  Dnli^  Qame  back. 

The  regular  tramp  of  horsQ  aikL  tread  of  meipi 
Did  smite  the  silence  like  an  anvil  black 

And  sparklesB.    With  her  wide  eyes  at  fuD 
strain, 
Our  Tuscan  nurse  exokha'd, '  Aladc,  alack, 

Signora>tii80e  shall  be  the  Anstrians.' '  Nay, 
Be  BttUr' I  snaweced : '  Bo  not  wake  the  child  r 

For  so,  my  tw^^-months'  baby  sleeping  lay 
In  mUky  dreams  spon  the  bed,  and  smiled. 

And  1  thought  ^  he  shall  sleep  on  while  he  may, 
Through  the  world*8  baseness.    Not  being  yet 
defiled 

Why  should  he  be  disturbed  by  what  is 
done?* 
Then,  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long  drawn  slieet 

Live  oat»  from  eod  to  end,  &U  in  the  sun. 
With  Austrian  thousands,  sword  and  bayonet, 

ilorse,  foott  artSleiy ,  cannons  roIHag  on,    . 
like  blind  slow  storm-clouda  gestant  with  the 
heat  \ 

Of  undeveloped  lightnings,  each  bestrode 
By  a  shigle  man,  dust-white  fixwi  head  to 
heely 

IndiiGireoi;  aa  the  dreftdftil  thing  he  rode^ 
Like  a  scolptored  Fateaerene  and  terrible* 

As  some  smooth  river  which  hat  overflowed 
Will  slow  and  silent  down  its  current  wheel 

A  loosened  forest,  all  the  pines  erect, 
So  swept,  fai  mute  dgnidc»noe  of  storm, 

T%e  mar^tafied  thousands,  not  an  eye  defleot 
To  left  OP  ngbt^  tooatoh  a  nofd  lorm 

Of  Florence  city,  adomM  by  architect 
And  carver,  or  of  beauties,  live  and  warm. 

Scared  at  the  ca^emeatsl  alL  stc^l^for- 
wardefres 


And  fiices,  held  aflistead&staa  their  sForda^ 
And  cognisLnt  of  acts  not  fmsifferles. 

The  key ,  O  Tasean,  too  well  IMi  u»  wirda  I 
Ye  aekfd  foe  jxktam  Iheso  faring  joa ' 


For  purple-^thesa  shall  wear  it  as  yocqr  brda" 

^*  Casa  Cruidi  Windows,^'  we  repeat^  la  the 
happiest  of  Mrs.  Browning^s  performancea, 
beoauae  it  n^ea  no  pretensions  to  hifih 
artistic,  character,  and  ia  veaUv  ''a  simj^ 
story  of  personal  impresaions.  The  first 
thing  that  a  poet,  or  Indeed  anv  other  work- 
man, has  ix>  00,  is  to  find  out  wnathe  is  well 
able  to  do ;  and  he  should  always  determine 
to  do  a  litt^  leaa  than  he  is  4>K  ui  ord^ 
that  his  liiiB^tatioaa  mav  not  appear.  There 
is  no  knowing,  how  mucn  a  poet  may  do  who 
has  done  notlu|]g  he  has  attempted  ill; 
and  it  10  a  great  point  in  art,  aa  well  as  ip 
worHlv  proax>erity)  not  to  let  yovr  ueighr 
hours  know  tne  figure  of  yoi^  fortune  And 
this  as  much  for  their  sakes  as  for  yours.  All 
good  art  ia  the  veiry  best  thing  in  its  way 
that  ever  was  dcme  or  ever  will  be  done ; 
and  the  best,  in  whatever  way,  is  related  to 
the  best  inaU  Uung8>  and  haa ita aspect  to- 
wards the  Infinite  in  aU  directions.  Now^ 
this  lovely  fireedom  on  the  &ce  of  art  seema 
to  be  contradicted  by  any  iippearance  of 
strain  and  inmifficienqr,  A  dead  wall-^* 
though  it  were  the  wall  of  Chinarr4s  a  bad 
background  lor  any  liM^idscape,.  It  is  the 
miafortune  of  nearly  all  our  living  poets  that 
the  dead  wall  of  thenr  lincdtations  is  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  their  picture.  This  is 
because  they  take  in  more  ground  than  their 
talents  give  them  a .  title  to«  In  "  Caaa 
Guidi  Windowa,"  and  in  the  **  Sonnets  fi*om 
the  Portuguese,"  Mm.  Browning  attempted 
nothing  but  what  she  waa  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  perform,  and  therefore  they  were 
better  j^oema  than  others  which  may  contain 
a  great  deal  more  poetry^ 

^'  Aurora  Leig^''  is  the  latest,  and  Mrs. 
Browning  tells  us,  in  the  dedigatton^  '*  the 
most  nvftture?'  of  her  works;  the  one  mto 
wluch  her  '^highest  oonviction«  upon  Life 
and  Art  have  entered.^'  It  waa  not  well 
judged  to  prejudice  the  readfu:'}  at  the  very 
outset,  with  the  inevitable  doubti  **  k  a  poem 
the  right  plaoe  for  '  ^he^  oonvietione  upoiji 
Lifo  and  Art  % ' "  This  poepi  is  two  thou- 
sand lines  longer  than  ^*  Paradise  Loat^**  We 
do  not  know  how  to  describe  it  better 
than  by  saying  that  it  ia  a  navel  in^erse^-^ 
a  novel  of  the  modem  didactic  speciea,  writ- 
ten chiefiy  foi;  the  advocacy  of  distinct 
"convictions  upon  Life  and  AH"  If  poetry 
ought  to  consist  only  of  "  thoughts  that  vol- 
untary move  harmonioi^  nunxbera,"  a  very 
large  portion  oC  this  work  ought  iinquestion- 
ably  tQ  b^ve  bf^  iyi^  pr9aer    Bnt.  ttus  quea- 
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tioa  se^s  open  lo  discu^ob,  sod  we  give 
Mm  Browniof  the  buiefit  of  the  doubt 
Perhipe  the  emf  mbfbrtana  for  the  poem 
is,  that  there  m%f  idwsyB  be  tw^  opmieoe 
on  en  ^^  eontfctloiie  upon  UTe  And  An.^  For 
example,  we  ourselves  dissent  al[t<^ether 
from  certam  of  the  views  advocated.  We 
think  that  "conventions.*'  which  are  society'* 
unwritten  laws,  are  condemned  in  too  sweeps 
mg  and  unexamining  a  style ;  that  the  im- 
^ortaooe  of  ak  ovcraiary  edtieatton  in  the 
fonnatln  of  cdvraeter  ia  too  db^wtieaUy 
denied  by  the  example  of  Marian  JBde, 
whom  we  regard  as  an  impossible  person, 
under  her  dromnBtttoieee ;  uat  Airt  is  not 
the  highest  J)o#er  fn  the  wortd:  iand  so  ftrtL 
"  Auroira  Leigh"  Would  assuredly  have  been 
a  more  poetical  work  if  it  had  made  the 
quesUon, "  Do  you  agree  with  it  t"  an  absmrd 
one,  and  had  ooij  fOlowed  of  Ufa  question, 
"Do  ytm  or  do  you  noi  tmderatatidi%1" 
The  safest  way  of  ^^atting  of  tUv  poem, 
which.  expW8Ssly  br  toy  implieattdtt,  has  so 
considerable  a  polemic  element  fn  it,  i^  to 
place  a  simple  analvsis  of  it  before  our  reiid- 
ers.  Concerning  the  great  beauty  and  aub- 
tlefy  of  aoHba  of  the  extraets  we  riiall  give, 
there  fortmrataiyeaimidt  be  tw6  opikiioBSb 

The  iMlM  of  Arnnm  Le%h  ^was  an 
^tere  EngllshBEian,  who,  ^Mt  a  dry  life- 
time, spent  at  home  in  colleffe-leamlnff,  law, 
and  parish-talk,"  went  to  Itrfy,  and  M  sud- 
denly in  love  with  an  Italian  girl  who  passed 
hita  in  ft  ptocesdon. 

^Her  ihee  flashed  Itke  aeytnbal  otiftls  Ikce, 
Afeid  shook  with  sflent  daogoars  bfain  and 

heart, 
VraMflgviog  Urn  to  ttntie.'' 

Mir»  Leigh  gaaned  the  hand  of  the  fab 
Florentine,  and  Aurora  was  born ;  but  be- 
fi»e  the  child  was  four  ^ears  old,  her  modier 
died,  hfttiag  changed  the  natom  of  her  hus- 
band, and  made  mt  "  austoM  EdgUahman" 
into  a  man  of  sentiment 

,       ''There's  a  verse  he  set 
In  Santa  Croce  t6  her  memory : 
'  Weep  for  an  it^cmJtt  too  young  to  weep  much 
When-death  removed  thk  mother ' — stops  the  mirth 
To^y  on  women's  &ce8,  when  they  walk 
Withrofiy  childrea  hanging  on  their  gowns." 

Mr.  Ldgh  left  florenee^  and  lived  in  al- 
most entire  solitude,  with  his  child  and  one 
aervant^  "among  the  saouBtaina  above 
Pcbigo,"  and  there  hi^ 

« tVho  throQ^h  k>ve  had  saddenly 
tlurowa  off  the  old  conventions,  broken  loose 
Prom  chlnbands  of  the  seal,  like  Lszaros," 

tedgixt  Us  <Aiad«*  what  he  totd  learned  best^'' 


gtlelt  ^9  fove,  ind,  ^  It  aiierwaiqa  ap- 
pears, Latin  and  Greek ;  also,  **  the  ^or- 
ance  of  men,'*  how 

^  A  l!*odl  1^ jMsg  fbr  im«^  thfoi«h  ene  ttdsMie, 
WhOe  a  FhiTosMiber  wffl  i^asafir  aaoh 
ThroQghaaid  nnsHifcis  bekigvwtarsd  in  the 


At  this  tlm^  Mh  De9gh  Sttddenly  died. 
The  child  was  soon  torn  from  her  nurse,  now 
her  only  companion,  by  "a  stranger  with 
authority,"  from  England,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  house  of  h^  £ither'a  siater*  lliis 
lady  ia  thus  deecribed  ^^ 

^'Sfae  stood  siNmit  a&d  esuit 
Her  BOiiaewhai  bahow  fbMeadbilalded  tigH 
Asif  for  taming  accidental  thMghte 
From  possible  poises ;  brown  hair,  pricked  with 


And  heaped  up  to  a  ^stem." 

So  nina  yeal*  pAasaAi  and  Aurora  Leigh 
thus  deacribes  herself  at  thirteen: — 

<<aamllkek 
They  tell  me,  isy  asarfiaher  ^  broader  brows, 
Howbeit,  ntJbn  a  slenderer  addergrowth 
Of  delicate  lealarss;  ftikt,  vear  as  grave — 
Bat  thsn  my  anther^  flmfle  breaks  up  Uie  i^le, 
And  makei  it  BOBUtiflMa  better  than  UmsU:*" 


By]  . 

Althoogh  my  father's  dder  by  a  year)  j 

Una 


A  nose  drawn  sh; 


yet  in  delicate  Imee : 


By  fngld'nse  of  Iffe  (she  was  not  old^ 
r*sdd< 

A  dose,  mild  moatb,  a  little  soured  abont 
The  endd,  through  6pebk!nff  trarequited  loves, 
Or,  peradventure,  niggardly  hidf-traths ; 
E^es  of  no  edoar,  once  they  might  htfrnuitted, 
Bat  never,  never  have  ihr^ot  themadves 
la  smiling;  theeks  i&  which  was  yet  a  rose 
Of  perished  sommecs,  Vke  a  rose  in  a  book. 
Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure,  if  paei  bloom, 
Past  fading  also. 

♦  »  ♦  *  * 

She,iftyaBaDt» 
Had  loved  my  iriiber  tcily,  as  she  could. 
And  huM,  with  the  gall  of  ffentle  souls, 
)fty  Tuscan  mother,  who  haa  fooled  away 
A  wise  man  from  wise  courses,  a  good  man 
From  obvious  duties,  and,  deprivmg  her, 
IBs  sister,  of  the  household  precedence. 
Had  wronged  his  Mtahts,  robbed  his  native  land, 
And  made  Mm  mad,  alike  by  Bft  and  death. 
In  love  and  sorrow.    She  had  porad  ftur  yeitt^ 
What  sort  of  woman  eoukl  be  imHable 
To  her  sort  of  hate,  to  eutertflfai  ft  with ; 
And  so,  her  Veiy  cu/loBity 
Beeam<i  hate  too,  abd  all  the  Ueattttr 
She  ever  used  in  !il^  was  teed  for  hute,  ^ 

Till  hate,  so  nouriabed,  dtdeaeoeed  at  IM 
The  love  fit>m  which  It  gtew,  in  stieiigtii  and 

heat,  • 

And  wrinkled  hef  smooth  eonsefen^  ^Mt  a 

sense 
Of  dispntabte  tirtue  (say  not  sftij 
When  Ohristlau  doctrine  was  enftMfltaiMift^'' 
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MIm  XieidVs  ngtloiiB  of  female  eduoAtioii 
difiered  widelj  from  her  brother's.  She 
seems  to  have  thought  both  love  and  grief 
were  weeds  or  flowers  that  need  no  cultivat- 
ing, but  spriag  up  readil  j  enough  in  every 
woman's  neart.  Here  is  Aurora's  English 
school  prognmime,  whieh,  with  many  him- 
dreds  of  lines  like  them,  have  certainly  no 
right  to  be  called  verse : — 

*<  Ileamt  the  oelleeto  and  ihe  catedriam, 
«  «  »  «  « 

And  various  popular  qrnopses  of 
Inhuman  dootriues  never  taught  by  John, 
Because  she  liked  iustructed  piety. 
I  learnt  my  complement  of  dfuasio  French 
(Kcptpure  o( Balsao  and  neologism), 
And  Clerman  also,  since  she  Ukedaruwe 
Of  liberal  education,'^-tDDgues,  not  books. 
I  learnt  a  little  algebra,  a  little 
Of  the  mathematios;  brufehed  with  extreme 

flounce 
The  circle  of  the  sciences,  because 
She  misliked  women  who  were  frivolous. 
I  learnt  the  rojal  geneaologies 
Of  Oviedo,  the  internal  laws 
Of  the  Burmese  empire,  by  how  many  feet 
Mount  Ohimborazo  outsoars  Himmeleh, 
What  navigable  liver  joins  itsslf 
To  Lara,  and  what  census  of  the  year  five 
Was  taken  at  SJagenfnri" 

Aurora  had  a  cousin,  Bomnev  Leig^  the 
owner  of  the  family  estate,  Leigh  HaU.  The 
two  children  saw  mudi  of  each  other,  but 
were  of  dispositions  and  tastes  so  opposite, 
that  their  intercourse  consisted  chiefly  of 
disputes.  As  they  grew  up  they  diverged 
further  from  one  another.  Konmey  became 
a  philanthropic  socialist,  bent  on  utilitarian 
plans  of  action,  and  pondering  on  the  dregs 
of  humanity;  while  Aurora  grew  into  a 
poetess,  fbr  oyer  musing  on  the  ideal  and 
beautiful.  She  discovered,  in  an  attic,  piles 
of  books  marked  with  her  Other's  name,  and 
from  this  aanetuary  would  steal  spiritual 
food,  unknown  to  her  aant.  Slraread^books 
good  and  bad;'*  and  makes  the  following 
admirable  remarks  upon  tiie  perils  of  such 
a  course  of  study : — 

**  You  cheer  him  on 
As  if  the  worst  could  h^pen  were  to  rest 
Too  long  beside  a  fonntau.    Yet  behold. 
Behold  f--the  world  of  books  is  still  the  world; 
And  worldliuffs  in  it  are  less  merciful 
And  more  puiasani    For  the  wicked  theie 
Are  winged  like  aogels.  Every  knife  that  strikes 
/Is  edf(ed  from  el^nental  fire  to  assail 
A  spiritual  life.    The  beautiful  seems  right 
By  force  of  beauty,  and  the  feeble  wronff 
Because  of  weakness.    Power  is  josdfied 
ThoiuEh  aoned  against  St  Michael 

True,  many  a  prophat  teaches  in  the  roads ; 
TVuCrmai^aseerpqUadoirn  the  flaming  heavens 


Upon  his  own  head  in  strong  martyrdom, 
In  order  to  light  men  a  moment's  space. 
But  sti^  f-^wbo  judges  ?*-who  winguishes  ? 
Twixt  Saul  and  Nahash  jusdy,  at  firet  sight, 
And  leaves  Slinfr  Saul  pffecisely  at  the^ 
To  serve  King  David?    Who  disoanis  ait  once 
The  sound  of  the  tnmp^p^  when  the  trumpets 

blow 
For  Alaric  as  well  as  Charlemagne  ? 
Who  judges  prophets,  and  can  tdl  true  seers 
From  conjurors  r' 

The  delineation  of  her  mind  at  this  period 
gives  oeeasion  to  the  following  remarkable 
passage!—^ 

"  The  cygaei  finds  the  water,  but  the  man 
b  bom  in  ignorance  of  his  element. 
And  feels  out  blind  at  firs^  disorganized 
By  sin  i'  the  blood,— his  spirit-insight  dull'd 
And  crossed  by  his  sensations.    Presently 
We  fed  it  quicken  in  the  dark  sometimes; 
Then  mark,  be  refverent,  be  obedient— 
For  those  dumb  motioos  of  imperfect  life 
Are  omdes  of  vital  Deity 
Attesting  the  Hereafter.    Let  who  sap 
'  The  soul's  a  dean  white  paper,'  rather  say, 
A  palimpsest,  a  prophet's  holograph 
Defiled,  erased  and  covered  by  a  monk's,— 
The  Apocalypse,  by  a  Longus!  poring  on 
With  obscene  t^  we  may  disceni  peihaps' 
Some  fdr,  fine  trace  of  what  was  written  onee. 
Some  upskeke  of  an  alpha  and  eocga 
Bxpreesing  the  old  scripture." 

Prom  reading  poetry,  she  became  a  writer 
of  it,  and  gives  us  scores  of  jpages  of  "  her 
highest  convictions  upon  art,^'  all  more  or 
less  acute,  and  worth  oonsiderinff,  but  which 
would  be  more  in  plape  in  a  review  than  an 
epic  The  deyelopment  of  her  powers  as 
a  poetess  is  elaborately  depicted;  but  as 
Mrs.  Browiiing  is  herself  almost  the  only 
modem  example  of  sudi  development,  the 
story  is  uninteresting  firom  its  very  singu- 
larity. 

Aurora  wrdte  and  read  on  in  secret,  her 
aunt  only  half  suspecting  tiiis  derelc^pfment, 
of  which  she  would  have  disapproved  with 
all  her  might. 

"  She  said  somethnes, '  Aurora,  have  you  done 
Your  task  this  momiog— have  yon  read  that 

book, 
And  are  yon  ready  for  the  crodiet  here  V 
As  if  die  said,  I  know  there^s  something  wrong ; 
I  know  I  have  not  ground  you  down  enough 
To  fiatten  and  bake  you  to  a  wholesome  crust 
For  household  uses  and  proprieties.'' 

The  poetess  did  her  work  meekir,  her 
'*  soul  singing  at  a  work  apari,''  and  all  went 
on,  without  let  or  hindrance,  till  one  June 
morning,  when  Aurora  arose  upon  her  twen- 
tieth birthday.  She  got  Up  early,  and  left 
the  house,  *' brushing  a  green  track  along 
the  gr^iflSy"  aod  finding  ^hat  the  world  would 
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not,  or  rather  oould  ifot,  Grown  her^  ageing 
that  she  was  a  poetess  only  in  secret,  she 
took  a  sudden  faney  to  oirowit  herself;  and 
oAer  hesitating  between  baj,  myrtle,  ver- 
bena, and  guelder  roses,  she  turned  to  a 
mreatfa  of  Ivy,  and  twisted  it  round  her 
head.  At  this  moment  she  beheld  her 
oousin  beside  her, 

''Withamon^ 
Twioe  graver  than  hJb  eyea'' 

Romney  had  found  her  manusonpt  poe?ui, 
with  "Greek  upon  the  maigin.^'  A  c(m- 
versation  ensues  on  the  subjects  of  art  and 
philanthropy,  the  cousins  espousing  differ- 
ent sides.  Ttie  burden  of  Auron?a  argu- 
ment was  this :— - 

'*  YoQ  will  not  eompan  your  poor  ends 
Of  barley  W^vag  aod  aatorial  ease 
Without  the  Poet's  indiYidoalism 
To  work  yonr  aniversaL    It  takes  a  soul 
To  Doove  a  body^t  takes  a  high-sooled  man 
To  move  the  maaaos   ■oven  t»  a  deaner  slye : 
It  takes  the  ideal,  to  blow  an  inch  inride 
The  dost  of  the  aetoali  and  yonr  Foorkn  laBedi 
Becaose  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within." 

And,  as  she  eloquently  says,  in  another 
plaoe: — 

"the  thrashes  sang 
And  shook  my  pulses  and  the  elm's  new  leavesj — 
And  then  I  tarned,  and  held  my  finger  up, 
And  bade  him  mark,  that  howBoe'er  the  world 
Went  ill,  as  he  related,  certainly 
The^throahes  still  Bang  in  it — At  which  word 
Hid  brow  would  soften,— and  he  bore  with  me 
In  melancholy  patience,  not  unkind. 
While  breakioff  into  voluble  ecstacy, 
I  flattered  all  the  beauteous  country  round. 
As  poet's  use ...  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the  fields, 
The  happy  violetB,  hiding  from  the  roads 
The  priBTOses  nm  down  to,  carrying  goidr- 
The  tangled  hedgerows*  where  the  cows  pnsfa  out 
Their  tolerant  horns,  anid  patient  ohunuBg  mouths 
Twixt  drippiDg  ash  boughs,— hedgerows  all  alive, 
With  birds,  and  gnats,  and  large  white  butterfiies, 
Which  look  as  if  the  May-flower  had  caught  life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind, — 
Hilte,  valet,  woods,  netted  hi  a  sflver  mist; 
Farms,  granges  doubled  up  amonff  ^e  hiUs, 
And  cattle  graaing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And  cottage  chimneys  smoking  from  the  woods, 
And  cotta^  ffardens  smelling  everywhere, 
CoDfused^  witK  smell  of  orchfurda    '  See,'  I  said, 
*  And  see,  is  God  not  with  us  on  the  earth  ? 
And  shall  we  put  Him  down  by  aught  we  do? 
Who  says  there's  nothing  for  the  poor  and  vile, 
Save  pover^  and  wickedness?  behold !' 
And  ankle4eep  in  Eogliah  grass  I  leaped. 
And  dapped  my  hands,  and  called  all  veiy  MtJ* 

The  burden  of  Bomney'a  argument  was, 
that  women  write  at  best  but  such  poetry  as 
gains  £)r  highast  eulogy,  comparisoii  ta  a 


maa'a ;  4ihftt  poetry;  uBiew  of  tBe  'very  beat, 
is  frivokMis  work ;  that  there  is  earnest  work 
to  do,  fi>r  him  to  do,  and  l»r  her  to  do,  if 
^  will  become  his  helper  and  his  wife. 

The  young  poetesa,  mtfigasnt  at  behig 
sought  as  a  mere  helpmate,  refuses  the  ofibr. 
Her  aunt,  on  hearing  of  Romney's  offer  and 
rejection,  expresses  great  grie^  and  tells 
Aurora  Ibat  she  will  inherit  no  mcmey,  all 
her  Other's  and  all  her  aunt's  being  settled  on 
Romney,  by  a  datisei  in  a  fbrmer  deed,  ex- 
cluding o&prmg  by  a  foreign  wife.  She 
told  her  further,  that  Romney^s  father  had 
wished  that  the  cousins  should  marry,  in 
order  to  repair  this  injustice,  and  that  ner 
own  father  had  known  and  approved  the 
wish,  all  of  which  strengthened  Aurora  in 
h<Sr  determination  to  adhere  to  her  refusal. 

Soon  after  this,  the  aunt  .was  found  dead 
by  her  bedside,  with  an  unopened  letter  in 
her  hand.  On  the  reading  of  the  will,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  left  Aurora  three  hun- 
dred pounds, "  and  all  other  monies  of  which 
she  died  possessed.'*  Bomney,  who,  as  heir, 
attended  the  funeral,  told  Aurora  that  the 
old  lady  died  possessed  of  £30,000,  of  which 
no  mention  was  made  in  the  will;  but 
Aurora,  suspecting  that  her  cousin  was  by 
some  means  bestowing  upon  her  this  money, 
insisted  on  seeing  de^  to  prove  her  aunt*s 
possession  of  it  A  little  inquiry  showed 
that  Romney  had  presented  this  sum  to  his 
aunt,  and  that  the  unopened  letter  found  in 
her  hand,  contained  the  deed  of  gift,  which, 
though  made,  had  never  been  accepted. 
Aurora  tore  the  deed  in  shreds  and  went  to 
lockings  in  London. 

Seten  years  later,  we  find  her  an  estab- 
lished authoress,  with  piles  of  literary  let- 
ters; solitary  and  poor,  hard-worked,  but 
uncomplaining.  One  day  a  stranger  enters^ 
and  announces  herself  as  Lady  Waldemar. 
With  little  prelude,  she  declared  herself  to 
be  a  widow,  and  in  love  with  Romney 
Leigh.  She  told  Aurora  that  her  cousin 
was  on  the  point  of  espousing  a  beggar's 
daughter  from  St.  Giles's,  and  asked  her 
help  in  breaking  off,  or  at  any  rate,  post- 
poning the  marriage.  Aurora  ascertained 
that  Lady  Waldemar  was  commissioned  by 
Romney  to  tell  her  the  news,  and  introduce 
her  to  ms  bride-elect,  and  to  get  her  counten- 
ance to  the  marriage,  which  marriage  Li$dy 
Waldemar  to  him  appeared  to  approve 
and  promote.  She  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  this  double  deding  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Waldemar,  to  whom  she  plainly  says 
as  much,  in  not  very  courteous  terms.  Au- 
rora then  hastened  to  St.  Margaret's  Court, 
to  see  the  woman  whom  her  cousin  was  to 
marrv..  '^  An  inefiaUe  face"  met  her  on  the 
threahdld  of  a  wretched  rooia,  aadbsing 
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soon  aflBored  by  Amova'f  friendl j  tnanner, 
iti  owtier^  MaiiMi  Erie,  told  iier  fltonry. 

Sheiras  Ifae^au^^iter  of  a  drunkMi  pooob- 
ing  tramper,  irho  beat  lier  modier,  h«r 
motlier  turning  in  «ng«r  to  beat  her:-«* 

''Her  first  ery  in  (mr  atra&ge and 8tritng:1io|r  air» 
When  cast  in  spasms  oat  from  the  fflind^teriDg 

Womby  , 

Was  wrong  against  the  soeial  ^om,  forced 


What 


had  the  babj  to  cry  thetef ' 


Sbe  grew  «q>  neglected  and  ill-used,  tin 
som^  ladles  got  her  to  a  Sunday-school 
There  she  learned  to  read  and  write,  also  to 
understand  the  wickedness  of  her  parents, 
but  little  else.  She  found,  however,  a  more 
profitable  sdiool  in  "  Heaven's  high  Uue,** 
which  she  would  steal  away  to  gaze  at ;  and 
in  sundrv  fra^ents  of  the  English  poets 
which  chanced  to  come  into  her  hands: 
thus,  we  are  to  suppose,  she  learned  the  high 
code  of  morality  and  virtue  which  she  after- 
wards adh^ed  {o,  for  no  one  taught  or  spoke 
to  her  but  her  brutish  parents,  and  the  un- 
profitable Sundav  teacher.  When  she  reach- 
ed early  womanhood,  her  mother  attempted 
to  betrav  her  to  a  drunken  squire,  uom 
whom  sne  fled  in  terror.  Swooning,  she 
was  picked  up  and  taken  to  an  hospital. 
9he  had  a  long  illness,  and  it  was  on  her  re- 
covery tJiat  sne  first  saw  Ronmey  Leigh, 
who  was  visiting  the  sick  people,  and  on 
hearing  that  she  was  about  to  leave,  mquired 
what  her  future  plans  were,  and  by  degrees 
learned  her  historr.  ''  He  sent  her  to  a  fi^ 
mous  sempstress  house  far  off  In  liondon,^' 
and  there  she  worked  well  till  one  of  her 
oonjipanions  fell  sick.  Marian  then  left  the 
house  to  nurse  her,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  ffirl,  stayed  to  watch  and  nurse  the  crazy 
mother,  who  was  now  alone.  Bomney 
found  her  at  this  work.  '*  He  was  not  angry 
that  she  had  left  the  house  wherein  he 
placed  her."  "^He  did  not  say  'twas  well, 
yet  Marian  thought  he  did  not  take  it  ill,*^ 
— and  on  liie  day  her  last  patient  died. 
Romney  asked  her  to  be  his  helpmate  and 
wife. 

Aurora  was  charmed  bv  the  ffiri's  manner, 
and  embraced  her  as  her  mture  cousin. 
Romney  came  in  while  they  were  still  talk- 
ing,  and  Aurora  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
wed^ng  should  be  &om  her  home,  but  her 
cousin  refused  :— 

<<  I  take  my  wife 
I>irectly  from  the  people,  and  she  oones, 
Aa  Aafltria*8  danghter  to  imperial  France^ 
Betwixt  \^T  eagles,  blinking  not  her  race, 
From  Margaret's  Ooorti  at  garret  height,  to  meet 
And  wed  me  at  Si  James's,  nor  pnt  oiF 
Her  gown  efserge  An*  that    The  things  we  do, 
Wacib:  w#U  w«arno  mask,  as  if  we  Uorfied.'' 


13ie  iBanriiga4ay  arrived,  and 


''EEidfSiGileilnfrien 
Was  bidden  to  meet  Si  Jaaui  in  dotii  of  gold ; 
Andt^  after  eoatraet  at  ^  altar,  pass     ^ 
To  eat  a  marriage-feait  on  Hampstead  Heath.** 

The  congregation  assembled  early,  and 
chatted  long,  expecting  the  bride,  but  she 
came  not;  and  at  the  &t  moment^  a  letter 
is  delivered  to  Bomney  in  Marian's  hand. 
In  this  letter,  Marian  states  her  conviction 
that  ^le  best  diows  her  love  to  Bomney  by 
saving  him  the  tinhappinesa  that  must  fol- 
low a  union  with  her: 

'^  n  would  be  dreadfhl  for  a  friend  of  Tonra 
To  see  all  England  throst  ;f on  ovt  of  doora, 
And  mook  yon  from  the  wmdowa." 

She  hifits  at  tSiere  being  tome  one  else 
whom  Bomney  loves : 

^  T'oQ  n^pbt  wjff 
Or  thkk,  (that  worse,)  ^There's some  one  in  the 

house, 
Ininaadkfveatiaf    DNadfair 

She  then  goes  on  to  aay  nhe  ehall  go 
where  no  one  can  find  her : — 

**  I  never  conld  be  happy  as  your  wife, — 
I  never  conld  be  haraue«  as  your  friend : 
I  never  will  look  more  into  Tonr  fece 
TiU  God  sayi  'Look.'— I  charge  yea  seek  me 

not, 
If  or  vex  yonraelf  with  lamentable  thoughts 
That,  peradventore,  I  am  come  to  grief: 
Be  sure  I'm  well,  Pm  merry,  Fm  at  ease  I 
Bat  such  a  long  way,  long  way,  long  way  off, 
I  think  yooH  find  me  sooner  in  my  grave.'' 

Ine^qdicable  as  ihe  mysterv  was  to  Bom- 
ney, it  was  still  more  so  to  ttie  congregated 
hundreds  of  St  Giles's  who  did  not  teSi  the 
letter,  and  w«re  too  much  exasperated  at 
their  Doiiased  triumph  to  listen  to  Bomney, 
who  wished  to  address  them.  "  Pull  him 
down,  strike  him,  kill  him !"  was  called  out 
from  the  crowd,  some  of  whom  suggested 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  police  were  eidled  in, 
that  die  chun&  oould  be  cleared  and  order 
restored. 

Bonmey  made  long  search  for  Marian, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  her.  He  then  left 
LfOndon,  and  Aurora  again  lost  sight  of  him. 
On  his  return  to  the  country,  ]£nnney  be- 
came more  than  ever  enmesed  in  his 
schemea  of  plnlanthropy.  He  turned  his 
fiunily  seat  into  a  Phalanstery,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  reformation  of  the  thieves 
and  poaehera,  who  took  up  their  abode 
thendk 

Aurora  now  wrote  a  great  poem,  in 
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wlndi,  after  lon^  fueling  dimalnfied  Tirtth  het 
productiotis,  idie  at  last  had  a  consdoimefls 
of  hayin;  in  «ome  degree  ooaveyed  m  words, 
fbe  things  she  had  Hiought  and  felt.  Bhe 
weot  soon  after  to  a  party,  sad  reftised  an 
eifer  from  a  man  xj{  nirth  and  fbrttme,  and 
heard  Oiat  Botmiey  was  engaged  to  Lady 
WtJdemar.  Almost  imn^dUately  after  tiiis, 
Ae  left  h^  new  poem  with  a  paDlishfflr,and 
set  ovt  Anr  Horenee. 

On  her  way,  Aurora  was  deti^ed  a  few 
days  m  Paris ;  and  walking  one  day  in  tlie 
flower  market,  she  met  Marian  Erie.  Ma- 
rian has  a  'dkld,  and  would  gladly  avoid 
Anrora,  but  Anrora  ftersists  in  going  to  her 
home,  and  snooeeds  at  last  in  learning  ^be 
mystery  of  Marianas  flight  and  pMent 
o^dition. 

Lady  Waid^nar  had  be^  often  to  her, 
and  hadi  contrived  to  make  her  l>^eTe  that 
misery  wooMl  follow  her  marriage  with 
Romney ;  that  Bomney  had  loved  her,  Lady 
Waldamar,  and  she  mm;  ^t  his  o^r  to 
Marian  was  prompted  1^  principle  only, 
and  would  be  followed  up  in  a  spirit  of  mar- 
^rrdom.  Lady  Waldemar  then  offered  to 
send  her  in  the  charge  of  a  respectable  per- 
son, who  had  formerly  been  her  maid,  to 
Australia.  Marian  gladly  accepted  the  oflfer, 
and  went  with  the  woman,  who,  instead  of 
takhig  her  to  Australia,  had  brought  her  to 
an  irathous  house  in  Paris,  wfere  drugs 
and  force  were  used  to  accompli  A  her  ruin. 
£Rie  had  fled  from  this  place  in  delirium, 
was  taken  in  by  a  fitrmer's  wife ;  obtained 
onplorment,  but  lost  it  on  its  appearing 
that  flHiewas  about  to  become  a  mother; 
and  had,  since  tlien,  supported  hersdf  and 
her  child,  now  a  year  old,  by  needleworic. 

Aurora  took  both  mother  and  diild  to  her 
own  home;  and,  after  Ions  debate,  wrote 
two  letters,  one  to  a  mutual  friend  of  her's 
and  Bomney's,  telling  him  all,  and  asking 
him  onlv  to  communicate  this  story  to  her 
cousin  should  he  not  be  married  to  Lady 
Waldemar;  and  the  other  to  that  lady,  re- 
proadiing  her  for  having 

**  Triokad  poor  Mariaa  Erls^ 
And  set  her  own  love  digging  her  own  ^prave, 
Within  her  green  hope^  pretty  garden  ground: 
Ay,  sent  her  forth  with  some  one  of  your  sort, 
To  a  wicked  houss  hi  Fnxm/* 


adds  that,  if  Lady  Waldemar   fs 
Bomney's  wife,  and  will 


<*  Keep  wam  his  faevt»  and  ekaii  his  boaei,  and 
when 
Be  4«iJa^  be  ready  with  obedieaoe,'' te. 

If  she  will  attend  to  all  this,  she  is  ^  safe 
from  Marian  and  Aurora  f  but  if  she  **  foil 
a  point,"  they  wffl 


^OMiiBoatii, 
And  Buoh  a  aoiie  win  foBow,  Um  iMt  trump% 
WiU  seares^  seeia  inire  dveadfol,  ervea  to  har. 

These  letters  sent,  Aurom  proceeded  with 
Marian  and  hear  child  to  Floreooe.  A  letter 
from  a  friend  tells  her  that  her  poem  has 
won  ail  suffiugee,  and  is  doing  the  work  of 
an  evaogdist ;  and  then  speaks  of  Rc^naey 
is  wolds  whidi  Aitrora  naaundeistaads  into 
conveying  news  of  his  naank^ge  with  Lady 
Waldemar.  The  natural  eflbot  of  the  first 
news  is  counterbalanced  by  the  second,  and 
Aurora  sinks  into  a  state  of  mdancholy, 
which  lasts  till  the  omielodiBg  scene. 

On  looking  up  one  evening,  as  she  is  sit- 
ting alone  in  tlie  garden,  Ae  sees  Romney 
standing  before  mt.  By  thiis  time,  it  is 
dear  to  every  one  but  A^nrora  herse^  and 
perhaps  to  her,  Ihat  she  loves  him  deeply. 
She  is  too  much  agitated  to  notice,  either 
from  his  manner  of  greeting  her  or  sitting 
down,  thai  he  is  blind,  ^mney  believes 
that  she  has  heard  of  his  misfortane,  for  it 
was  indeed  an  allusion  to  it  that  she  had 
misunderstood  for  a  notice  of  his  marriage ; 
they,  therefore,  talk  for  some  time  at  cross 
purposes.  Romney,  however,  says  one  thing 
in  a  straii^itferward  way : — 

"  I  have  read  your  book, 
«  »  «  «  » 

The  book  is  in  my  heart ; 
Lives  in  me,  wakes  in  me,  and  dreams  with  me : 
Mv  daily  bread  tastes  of  it,  and  mv  wine 
Which  has  no  smack  <^it,  I  pour  it  out ; 
It  seems  mmatoral  drinkiog,*^— 

and  refers  to  their  old  argument  on  Aurora's 
birthday,  confessing  himself  a  convert  to  all 
she  then  urged,  fie  also  tells  her  of  the 
fhilure  of  his  labours  at  Leigh  Hall,  where 
the  people  had  risen  up  and  burnt  the  old 
house  to  the  ground ;  df  an  iUness  which  had 
attacked  him  afterwai«ds;  and  speaks  so 
plainly,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  of  bis 
unchained  love  to  Aurora,  that  she,  bellev- 
in|;  him  to  be  ihe  husband  of  another  woman, 
rebukes  him.  All  this  misunderstanding 
and  beating  about  <iie  bush,  is  tedious, 
thou^  it  gives  oooasioii  to  a  magnifloent 
simile— Aurora^  bidding  her  cousin  look  at 
thestars,*^ 

^  I  signed  above,  where  all  the  stars  W6re  out, 
As  ffaa  tnveat  beat  had  stuied  tiiere 
A  seorst  writing  from  a  sombre  paM^ 
A  bbmk  k»t  mom«it,  crowded  sMdenly 
With  hurrying  iplendoura.'* 

The  kl(Um9$emiHi  comes  at  last  Aurora, 
mentioning  Lady  Waldemar  as  her  cousin's 
wife, — 

''Are  ye  mad? 
He  echoed— 'Wife!  mlnel  Lady  Waldemar!*  *» 
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and  this  lialf  of  tiie  mistake  is  rectified ;  and 
Romnej  sires  a  letter  from  Ladr  Walde^ 
mar  to  Aurora,  in  which  that  lady  repudi- 
ates the  charge  of  having  sent  Marian  ^'  to  a 
wicked  house  in  France.  She  explains  that 
Marian's  conductor  was  an  old  'servant  who 
had  lived  "five  months  "  in  her  house,  and 
had  money  for  the  voyage  to  Australia,  the 
embezzlement  of  whicn  had  probably  tempt- 
ed her  to  stop  short  on  the  way.  Havmg 
finished  the  letter,  which  related -also  how  all 
was  broken  off  between  Romney  and  its 
writer,  Aurora  exclaims, — 

<<  Ah,  not  married  1 

<  Toa  mistake,'  he  said, 
*Vm  married^ — Is  not  Marian  Erie  my  wife  ? 
As  Ood  sees  ihtngs,  I  have  a  wife  and  child ; 
And  I,  as  I*m  a  man  who  honoora  God, 
Am  here  to  claimHhem  as  my  wife  and  child.' 

"  I  Mt  it  bard  to  breathe,  much  less  to  speak. 
Nor  word  of  mine  was  needed.   8ome  one  dse 
Was  there  for  answering.    *Bomney,'  she  be- 

g;an, 
'  My  great  good  angel,  Bomney.' 

Then  at  first 
I  knew  that  Marian  Erie  was  beautiful. 
She  stood  there  still  and  pallid  as  a  saint. 
Dilated  like  a  saint  in  eostacy, 
As  if  the  floating  moonshine  interposed 
Betwixt  her  foot  and  the  ^th,  and  raised  her 

up, 
To  float  upon  it    <  I  had  left  m;^  child, 
Who  sleeps,'  she  said, '  and  having  drawn  this 

way 
I  heard  you  speaking . . .  friend,  confirm  me 

now 
You  take  this  Marian,  such  as  wicked  men 
Have  made  her,  for  your  honourable  wife  ?' 

The  thrilling,  solemn,  proud,  pathetic  voice ! 
He  stretched  his  arms  out  towards  the  thrilling 

voice. 
As  if  to  draw  it  on  to  his  embraoa 

'  I  take  her  as  Ood  made  her.  and  as  men 
Most  fail  to  unmake  her,  for  my  honoured  wife.' 

"  She  never  raised  her  eyes  nor  took  a  step. 
But  stood  there  in  her  place  and  spoke  agun— 
'  Ton  take  tids  Marian's  chila  which  is  her 
shame. 
In  siffht  of  men  and  women,  fbr  your  ohfld. 
Of  whom  yon  will  not  ever  feel  aahamed  ! ' 

The  thrilling,  tender,  i>roud,  pathetic  voioe  1 
He  stepped  on  toward  it,  still  with  outstretched 

ftrms. 
As  if  to  queneh  upon  his  breast  that  voice, 

'  May  God  so  iither  me,  as  I  do  him, 
And  fo  forsake  me  at  I  let  him  fed 
He's  orphaned  haply.    Here  I  take  the  child 
To  share  my  cup,  to  slumber  on  my  knee. 
To  play  his  kmdest  gambol  at  my  foot, 
To  hold  my  flnger  in  the  public  ways, 
Tin  none  shall  need  inqmre,  <  Whose  child  is 
this?' 
,  The  gettme  qaying  so  tende^y/  My  own.'" 


This  is  all  Marian  vequhred.  '  Sbm  vroxHA 
fiun  have  her  own  consciousness  of  innocenee 
ratified  by  such  proofs  from  the  maa  she 
most  revered  ;  but  sorrow  has  driven  lov« 
from  her  heart ;  she  cannot  re-awi^en  in  her- 
self  an  interest  for  any  but  her  child ;  dM 
gratefully  but  firmly  refuses  to  marry  Bom- 
ney, who  believing  his  love  to  Aurora  unre* 
turned,  is  taking  his  leave,  when  on  her 
alluding  again  to  the  stars,  he  tells  her  of 
his  blindness,  and  relates  how  the  illness 
which  produced  it,  was  caused  by  an  assault 
from  Marian  Erie's  fiither,  whom  Bomney 
had  endeavoured  to  save  from  justice,  at  im 
time  of  the  riots  at  Leigh  ]^dl :  he  them 
«gain  says  fiirewell,.but  is  stopped  by  Auro- 
ra, who  confesses  her  love  to  him :  and  so 
the  story  ends— considerably  to  the  vexation, 
we  shoiidd  think,  of  those  .readers,  who  may 
be  such  thorouffh-going  haters  of  ^'  convene 
tions"  AS  to  wish  to  have  had  Bomney  actu- 
ally married  to  Marian  Earle. 

The  command  of  imagery  shown  by  Mrs, 
Browninff,  iu  this  poem,  is  really  surprising^ 
even  hi  this  day  when  every  poetaster  seems 
to  be  endowed  with  a  more  or  less  startling 
amount  of  that  power ;  but  Mrs.  Browning 
seldom  goes  out  of  her  way  for.  an  imaae,  as 
nearly  au  our  other  versifiers  are  in  the  nabit 
of  doing  continually.  There  is  a  vital  ocm- 
tinuity,  through  the  whole  of  this  imntiensely 
long  work,  which  is  thus  remarka^y,  and 
most  favourably  distinguished  from  the 
sand- weaving  of  so  many  of  her  contempo- 
raries. The  earnestness  of  the  authoress  is, 
also,  plainly,  without  afiectation,  and  her  en- 
thusiasm for  truth  and  beauty,  as  she  appre- 
hends them,  unbounded.  A  work  upon  such 
a  soale,  and  with  such  a  scope,  had  it  been 
fiiultless,  would  have  been  the  greatest  work 
of  the  age ;  but  unhappily  there  are  fiiults, 
and  very  serious  ones,  over  and  above  thoee 
which  we  have  already  hinted.  The  poem 
has  evidently  been  written  in  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  time  which  a  work  so  very 
ambitiously  conceived  ought  to  have  taken« 
The  language  which  in  passionate  scenes  ia 
simple  and  real,  in  other  parts  beconaes  very 
turgid  and  unpoetical ;  for  example : — 

**  What  if  even  God 
Were  ohieflv  God  by  working  out  himself 
To  an  individualism  of  the  Infinite, 
Eteme,  intense,  profuse,— still  throwing  up 
The  golden  spray  of  multitndiooils  wonds 
In  measure  to  the  proclive  WMght  and  rush 
Of  his  inner  nature,— the  spontaneous  love 
Still  proof  and  outflow  of  spoBtaaeoa  tifef** 

Or,  in  a  difiisrent  style,  the  style^  unforfa- 
nately,  of  hundreds  of  lines : — 

« In  those  days,  though,  I  never  aoaljaed 
Myself  even :  all  analysis  comes  late." 
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Orafftia:—      - 

"  Those  bees  I  Hwas  as  if  yon  had  atiireditp  hell 
To  heave  its  lowest  dreg-fiends  npparmost 
Id  fiery  swirls  of  slime, — such  strangled  fronts, 
Such  obdurate  Jaws  were  thrown  up  constantly.** 

These,  and  other  artistic  defects,  detract 
somewhat  firom  the  general  eSeot  of  the 
poem ;  but  no  one  who  rebds  it,  with  true 
poetic  sympathy,  can  withhold  his  tribute 
of  admiration  from  a  work  possessing  so 
many  of  the  lughest  excellencies. 


Aet.  VL — HooJcer*s  Works.,   Arranged  bv 
the  Bey.  John  Exbls«    3  Vols.    Oxford. 

There  are  few  names  that  call  up  so  many 
venerable  associations  as  that  of  Hooker. 
Walton  tells  us  that  King  James  xieyer 
mentioned  him  but  with  the  epithet  of  learn- 
ed^ or  judiciouSy  or  reverend^  or  venerable  Mr, 
Hooker;  and  the  portrait  drawn  Vy  him 
in  his  well-known  Life  exactly  answers  this 
description.  It  is  a  quiet  and  ancient,  pic- 
ture, majestic  in  its  outlines,  and  grave  in 
its  features,  with  an  air  of  sad  and  dim  repose 
about  it  We  feel  in  perusing  it,  as  we  feel 
in  gazine  at  certain  old  fiimily  portraits, 
that,  whue  tbe  trutli  of  nature  in  her  more 
set  moments  has  been  preserved  In  the 
noble  and  impressive  presenoe  before  us|, 
yet  there  must  have  been  also  other  traits, 
and  some  intensities  of  meaning  in  the  ori- 
ginal  diaraoter,  of  which  we  can  gather  little 
or  noUiing  from  that  staid  quietness  and  dig- 
nity of  look. 

That  this  is  to  some  extent  true  of  Wal- 
ton's portrait  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
Beautiful  and  toaohtog  as  it  Is,  and  so  far 
finely  expressive  of  the  original,  it  does  not 
certainly  give  us  the  full  man  as  he  lived 
and  laboured  in  those  days  of  earnest  oon^ 
trovorsy.  The  oontemplatiye  aspeot  so  uni- 
formly stamped  upon  it,  is  to  some  degree, 
idthough  to  what  degree  we  cannot  well  tell,  a 
reflection  from  the  tranq«il  depths  of  honest 
Isaak's  own  soul.  He  paints  here,  as  in  all 
his  portraits,  with  an  unconscious  touch  of 
softenmg  harmony,  attaining  unity  of  effect 
at  the  expense  of  breadth  and  minuteness  of 
detail.  He  rM>resent8  very  fiuthfully,  we 
may  sopposa,  the  stadions  calm  of  the  hap- 
py days  which  Hooker  passed  at  Oxford 
within  the  shades  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
— ^perhaps  also  the  somewhat  sordid  domes- 
ticities of  ^'  Draiton  Beauohamp  in  Backing, 
bamshire,"  and  again   the  innooency  and 


ssB<«i^ofUsclMi99a8tos«I  Bftia  Bme; 
but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he 
gives  us  sfty  truo  and.  .living  likeness  of  the 
preacher  in  the  Temple,  the  opponent,  of 
Travers,  and  the  ch^npion  of  Anglicanism. 
We  gather  this  impression  from  a  perusal 
of  Walton's  Biography  itself,  and  stiU  mors 
when  we  tern  to  Fuller's  Choreh  History, 
and  there  eatdi  in  e  broader,  bat  still  dim 
and  imperfect  liffht,  the  piotnre  of  the  rival 
preachers,  and  of  the  high  dttbate  the^r  waged 
in  the  Temple  Sunday  af);er  Sunday ,--^i- 
toowing  in  their  resolute  opposition  the 
stem  conflict  which  then  rag^  throughout 
the  kimgdoBik  But  the  chief  evidence  of  the 
toning  d^wn  of  Waltx>n's  portrait,  and  of  the 
too  still  and  recluse  light  in  which  it  is  set, 
is  to  be  found  in  Hooker's  own  great  work. 
Here  we  see  in  no  oomsaon  measure  certain 
elements  of  character,  of  which  the  Life  fur- 
nishes little  or  no  hint,  but  which  m  &ct  it  s 
rather  contradi(Ots,  The  wonderful  majesty 
and  repose,  the  calm  elevation,  the  simpUci- 
tyand  dignity  and.  grave  earnestness  with 
which  we  ai^e  £»miliar  in  the  iMter,  are  sU 
here,  and  in  even  yet  higher  union  than  we 
have  been  led  to  imagine;  but  there  are 
also  a  depth  of  human  feeling,  a  power  of 
hearty  ana  sometimes  aoomful  humour,  and, 
as  jpatnrally  sooonipanybg  these,  a  rare 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  we 
could  soarcely  guess  the  Hooker  of  Walton 
to  have  possessed.  Mr.  Keble  has  drawn 
attention  to  this,*  and  we  have  marked 
many  traits  of  this  brpader  and  naore  genial 
and  powerful  character  -  throughout  the 
work. 

The  £iQt  probably  is,  that  Hooker  present- 
ed in  his  true  nature,  and  in  his  ordinary 
personal  demeanour,  that  sort  of  oontrast 
which  we  not  unfrequently  see  in  men  who 
are  great  students,  and  who  liye  really  noore 
in  their  closets  and  in  their  books  than  they 
do  in  the  world.  In  the  latter  they  are 
staid  and  formal,  and  but  half  expressiye  ol 
the  li&  that  is  in  them ;  they  move  fbebly 
and  awkwardly,  amid  conventionalities  which 
they  are  never  at  the  trouble  to  understand, 
and  for  which  they  do  not  care  \  they  are 
supposed  therefore  to  be  good  and  simple 
souls,  with  little  Are  of  natural  feeling  in 
^em,  and  no  particular  keenness  and 
shrewdness  of  wit  But  let  the  same  men 
be  contemplated  with  the  spirit  that  is  in 
them  once  fully  awakened,  and  all  the  latent 
features  of  their  intellectual  life  drawn  fbrth 
and  quidcened  into  intensity  of  expression, 
and  the  aspect  which  they  present  to  the 
world,  and  which  has  become  stamped  perw 
haps  in  social  anecdote,  is  felt  to  be  at  the 
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tli^  Hooker  of  Wafton  ii  douMesi  Ae 
Hooker  of  common  life,  tke  loftf  Md  im- 
Worldly  student  ae  be  moved  among  ibe 
peaaenti  f>{  Drayton  Beaoohamp  or  of  Smie^ 
or  even  among  ^  Temple  students ;  but 
be  is  not  at  least  in  fUl  length  tbe  Hookor 
who  "<  writ  tiie  boobs  of  Church  Polity,'*  and 
wbo,  with  all  bis  srasitiT^ness  and  tender^ 
ness,  and  faigb-aoaled  itiapar^ity,  eonld 
impale  a  Pffiritaii  with  Ihe  moM  evident 
rela^  on  tbe  boms  of  an  argmnentativ^ 
dilemma,  or  the  riunrpfek  of  a  reserved  bnt 
most  oainUo  banter.^ 

Hooker  was  bom  in  the  elty  4itT&txMt  or 
its  near  neigbbonrbood,  about  the  year 
1554.  His  native  county,  as  Walton  re- 
marks, is  oom^ienotts  for  tbe  illustrious 
names  which  it  gave  to  England  in  ^  i6th 
oentury ;  Bishop  JeweU^  Sir  IVands  Drake, 
^  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having,  as  w^l  as 
our  author,  all  qnung  from  it  The  fbmily 
of  Hooker  was  well-desoended,  although  his 
parents  seem  to  hav«  be^  poor ;  and  Wal- 
ton says  of  them,  in  his  <{uamt  way,  that 
^  they  were  not  so  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
Iswotion  or  tiehes,  as  for  their  virtue  and  in- 
dustry, and  God's  bleasbig  upon  both."  His 
gtandifather  was  chief  magistrate  of  Exeter 
in  1529,  and  his  greatf;rand(ather,  besides 
ooeu]t»vit^  tbe  same  honourable  post,  repre- 
sented the  dty  in  Pariiament,  ^  during  the 
several  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Riehard  III., 
and  Henry  VII."t  W«  ^^y  therefore,  timt, 
though  the  parents  of  Hooker  were  them- 
selves unable  to  forward  his  prospects  as  a 
scholar,  he  did  not  lack  relatives  to  help 
him.  A  rich  uncle  took  him  by  the  hand, 
induced  by  the  strong  r^resentation  of  his 
gehoolmaster,  who,  trom  his  '*  quick  appre- 
hension of  many  perplext  parts  of  learning/' 
was  ted  to  b^eve  mm  ^  to  have  an  inward 
blessed  divine  light,  and,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  lit^  wonder."  He  ^^ms 
intioduced  by  this  uncle  to  the  notice  of 
Jewdl,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ,|  through  whose 


influence  be  was  removed  to  "Oxford  about 
the  15th  year  of  his  age.  Here  he  was 
plaeed  at  Carpus  Christ!  Cbn^e^  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Cole.  Dr.  Reynolds,*  of  the 
same  Collegei  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
names  in  the  annals  of  Puritanism,  is  said  to 
have  been  his  tutor.  If  this  be  true,'the  fact 
is  of  some  interest,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the 
independence  of  Hooker's  Uieologicel  train- 
ing. For  Reynolds*  sentiments,  even  at 
this  time,  were  decidedly  Genevan,  and  his 
theological  instructions,  as  indicated  in  a 
letter  of  his  own,  quoted  by  Keble,f  drew 
their  inspiration  directly  from  Peter  Martyr 
and  Calvin.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  ttace 
the  influence  of  such  a  system  of  instruction 
under  all  the  catholic  tendencies  which 
ultimately  acquired  the  mastery  in  Hooker, 
and  so  strongly  stamp  his  writings,  tils 
allusions  to  Calvin,  even  when  a  <)ertain 
tone  of  sharpness  and  impatience  character- 
ises them — as  in  some  of  his  notes  upon  the 
Christian  LetterJ — ^betray  the  strong  hold 
which  the  Genevan  Reformer's  genius  had 
exercised  upon  him.  He  could  harmonize 
little  with  tne  temper  of  that  genius,  but  he 
had  felt  its  sway ;  and  there  is,  in  all  that 
he  says  of  the  woAs  and  diaracter  of  Calvin, 
that  sort  of  respect  "vdlich  one  great  mind  in- 
stinctively  pays  to  another,  however  widely 
they  may  differ,  and  far  apart  as  they  must 
ever  remain  from  each  other.  This  is,  in 
point  of  feet,  only  one  illustration  of  the 
wide-spread  influence  which  the  name  and 
writings  of  Calvin  exercised,  at  this  tune, 
througnout  Europe.    I^ose  most   keenly 


♦  See  especiallv  'Works,  vol.  ii  pp.  93,  94. 

{Notes  to  Walton's  Lifd,  Keble^s  Kd. 
Jewell  was  already  oM^  a»d  his  oeuise  neaiiy 
nn.  He  died  m  Ulh  fiooker  sppesn  onlj  to 
have  had  one  intenriew  with  himi  on  hia  way  ftom 
College,  in  the  year  1670  or  1671.  .  We  cannot,  there- 
ibre,  suppose,  that  the  relation  In  which  ttiey  stood 
t»  one  another  exercised  any  special  inflnence  xaxtn 
Hooker.  It  is  ptoaskig^  hewever,  to  oaatempiato 
the  oonnexio&  taetwesBtheis  two  iDiaStrfous  ntmes; 
and  few  can  read,  unmoyed,  Walton's  narrative  of 
tile  parting  blessing  and  g^  of  his  6ta£E)  with  which 
Ihe  sainted  apologist  of  the  Church  of  England  made 
glad  the  heart  of  the  young  student  and  fiitore 
detSinder  of  that  Qinreh,  M  he  tnwelled  homswardbL 
Of  all  the  Reformers,  none  presents,  at  once,  an 
intellect  so  exalted  and  a  cbaiaoter  #o  unstained 
as  Jewell    Die  lofty  wisdom,  vigoroui  sense,  and 


divine  sinpUc^y  titat  disimgaidi  his  Apcdogy, 
breathe  in  his  )ilb;  and  one  oan  never  ceasD  to  re- 
gret, that  his  moderate  views,  and  loving  and  con- 
ciliatory temper,  were  not  aUowed  more  influence 
vaitiB  oounofls  of  the  Queen  said  the  Ofanrch,  during 
the  first  years  of  her  Mign,-^'^atthoagfa,  in  sueh  a 
oase,  we  might  never  have  -^KMsessea  the  Books  Of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

*  Dr.  Eeynolds  was  afterwaros  distinguished  as 
the  Puritan  leader  hi  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
He^  loo,  was  from  the  some  ooun^  as  Hooker  and 
jQwe]|,«--liS  FuUer  fChwnsk  Hist,  Book  X.  p.  47. 
Fol  1666)  remark^  with  amazement  at  the  genial 
productiveness  of  J>evonshire,  in  that  age,  inxnes  of 
learning. 

f  V^.  1,  Votes  to  Walton's  Life,  p.  11. 

±  YoL  I  p.  iaB^**Qa£sr  to  disoiMB  Btt  the  lAintt 
of  Leaven  than  M.  CalviB,*'^is  his  retort  to  the  isr 
Gdnuations  of  the  Christiaa  Letter  that  he  had  under- 
valued Calvin  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  wisdom. 
The  "  Christian  L«ter"  vras  a  letter,  hi  the  naine  of 
oertaiti  English  Protestants,  addressed  to  Hooker, 
"requoiring  resolution  is  osctain  mnttfss  of  doctrine, 
(which  seems  to  overthrow  the  firasdation  of  Christ- 
ian Heligion,  and  of  the  Church  among  us,)  express- 
lie  contained  in  his  five  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Pdity."  The  general  drift  of  this  Letter^whose 
oovert  mode  of  sAtaok  ssems  oonstdarably  to  hav^e 
annoyed  Hooker-^mMr  be  gathered  irom  oortalA  pas* 
sages  quoted  by  Mr.  4eble  in  his  Prefeoe,  pp.  x.  xL 
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or  lu»  tkeolon^l  teaeU^ ;  whI  WUt^ ift 
himself  M  the.  Lambetk  AvtioUs  cfetrly 
testifj,  was  his  willmg  pupU,  and  readj  even 
to  outs^  hk  master  io  the-dogmatb  djveo- 
tion.wUoh  faa^faad  elabotatolj  brought  «ot 
m  the  faBtttntes^  Hi»re,a«  in  other  raspeoti^ 
1^  great  ecuntergeniiM  of  our  authorshowed 
itself,  not  so  much  bj  sympathjr,  as  bjr  tiie 
modifKifig  and  oatholio  oont^ol  wHh  wUch  it 
met  the  Gslviniatio  views. 

Hie  imiyersity  lif^  gB  Hooker  seems  to 
hMregcmeoii  fvvnljaiid  han»ny,ttt  it  re* 
c^ved  a  temporary  shock  from  the  death  of 
'  the  good  Bishop^  of /Salisboiy.  Dr.  C^ 
howeTsr^pcoTod  a  troe  IHenicl  to  him  in  the 
oireumstaaoeB  ;  and  vevy  sooh  effident  and 
pewnaneDt  help  eame  to  him  from  anoth^ 
marteiL  Sandysy  at  dds  time  Bishop  of 
LondoQ^^afttrwardaArefabishc^of  York, 
was agveat fiEiand of  JewelFs*  United  tog^ 
ther  in  eodle  ditling  thaxtajga^-  Quten  Ifary^ 
•^"^ocmmaaioiia  at  bed  and  Voard  in  Qer- 
manj)  wher»  diey  did  often  ^a|  the  bread  ^ 
sorrow/'  thej  mifdntaiaed  in  more  prospeis 
one  yeara  an  Intimate  conm^Ddenoe  ;  and 
Sand  js  having  heard  4K>m  his  it^end  of  the 
wimdeHai  aeqmiwMnta'  and  high  dimeter 
of  the  yoang  st^dent^  resolved  to  entrust  to 
him  the  edaoatk>n  ot  fats  son.  Joined  witii 
young  Edwte  Staidys,  tkea  abftui  d«fen  or 
twelve  years  of  age^  there  was  anotfi^Br  pupil 
still  yovnger^  via.,  Geotge  Granmer^  whose 
name  hae  ooatinoed,  mm  the  narrative 
of  Walton,  eloaaly  assookrted  with  tiiat  of 
Hookei^  He  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
Archbishop;  and  gave  oonsiderfl^o  promise 
of  potitioal  disthiotioo  ;  but  he  periabed  at 
an  early  age  in  ^me  of  the  Irish  Rebellions. 
It  waafrom-t^Jhrnily  of  the  brother  of  this 
George  Cranmer,  with  whom  ho  becMie 
connected  by  marriage,  that  Walton  ap- 
pears to  have  dettved  the  eM^  materials  of 
nis  biograp^^ 

Between  wse  two  pupils  and  I&Qker^ 
there  spnmg  up  a  *  sacred  fwendship,.  exalt, 
ed  by  the  devotion  of  the,  pupils,  and  the 
love  and  rei{>eot  of  the  master ;  "^a  fidend* 
ship  made  op  of  religHva  pnBcq>l88^  wUA 
increased  daily  by  a  dmilitnde  of  indinfr- 
tlons  to  tihe  same  recreations  and  studies ;  a 
friendslm)  elemented,  in  youth,  and  in  an  uni- 
versity, free  from  sejf-ends,  which  th^  friend- 
abipa  of  age  uaualj^  are  not."  Evexy  one 
reintfiibere  with  a  ^tf»j^  mixtnreof  Ad* 
inga^  the  vidt  vhidi  thay  paid  to  their  oid 
tutor  in  Drayton  Beouc^amp,  after  his  mar- 
rfage;  and  ki  the  prosecution  of  Ms  great 
work  he  constantly  sought  thdr  advice, — a 
tribute  of  respect  of  which  both  seem  to 
haye  been  trulv  worthy. 

foquiat.Wtiqy^^gig..iMt^^ 


^proi^  sad  iaistudieua  advance,  first  to 

of  hiaOollege,  the  Wk«rtyem 
lifo^seem  to  have  beenspent^-years  of  busy 
wcUsiott  and  Rap»iiig  progress.  "Hewito 
daJv  more  asidoona  i*  hia  studies,"  says 
WaIto»;  "stiH  enddiing  his  qui'et  aid 
oapacioufleort  with  the  predous  llaminir  of 
the  philoiophera,  casuists,  and  sdioolmin ; 
and  with  thenj,  the  foundation  and  reason 
of  aU  laws,  boOi  sacred  and  tAvil  5  and;  indeed, 
with  sach  other  leanung  aa  lay  most  remote 
from  tho  track  of  common  studies."  Th^ 
too,  that  pmctital  love  of  owbr,  and  catholic 
sptfit  of  content,  so  diaraoteristic  of  his 
TOitupgs,  appeara  to  have  grown  up  in  him. 
He  wojild  oAen  aay,  that «  God  abhors  con- 
fusion,  as  contranr  to  his  nature;"  and  as 
Often say^thsA  ^theflcriptttre  was  not  writ 
tp  beget  aq^ntat^ns  and  pride,  and  opposi- 
tion  to  ggvetnment;  but  moderation,  cW 
tf ,  and  humUity,  dbedienoe  to  authority, 
a^^saoetomankhid:  of  wMch  virtues  fto 
5^  *^^2W  repent  hinwelf  upon  his  death* 
bjA  The  maintamer  of  Church  ceremo* 
^  and  the  oppo*ent  <tf  Puritanism,  al* 
w»dy  apeak  in  audi  language,  if  it  be  not 
indeed  a  mytilical  reftectfcn  in  die  mind  of 
Wfim  froaa  the  qualities  which  so  obvious- 
ly ajidstrongly  mark  the  books  of  Ecdesias- 
twd  Polity. 

Harder  daya,  however,  wore  at  hand  fbr 
the  college  reduse.  After  about  three 
y^ars  readence  m  his  college  as  Ffellow,  he 
entered  into  sacred  orders^  and  ere  long  was 
^pomted  to  pseaoh  at  St  Paul's  doss. 
Hi^er  all  the  rising  power  and  efoquence 
Of  tte  Camrch  found  t^dr  way  in  the  six 
Uenth  eefttury  5  and  many  were  the  associa- 
tions t^t  even  then  consecrated  a  spot 
where  Latimer's  homely  invective,  and 
Hooper  s  ^ming  words,  had  irog  in  the 
ea^  of  courtieraaftd  people ;  where  Jewell 
haduttf9i?ed  lus  fimous  challenge  to  Rome, 
i^fr^ti»  aame  q)ot,  seven  years  after 
tte  tnm  of  w«<A  we  write  (viz.,  in  1588), 
Bancroft  delivered  his  no  less  famous  de- 
nunciation against  the  Puritans.  It  was  no 
doubt  something  of  a  trial  for  Hooker  to 

{reach  at  this  well-known  ph^ce  of  resort. 
J  afty  droums*anoea^  the  change  from  the 
quwt  sedudon  of  Corpus  Christi  to  the 
Mtt  of  a  public  appearance  in  London: 
must  have  strongly  afected  one  of  his  tern- 
per  and  character;  but,  as  it  was,  neither 
weather  nor  friends  were  propitious  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  customary  for  the 
preacher  from  the  country  to  stay  in  a  par- 
ticular house,  called  the  "Shunamit^'s 
house,"  where  ^'providon  was  made  for  hia 
lod^  and  diet  for  twt>  days  before,  and 
(MW  day  after  his  sermon.'*    lV)Aishou8er 


^Bkhml  Hooker. 
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Walton  tells  ug,  ki  one  of  his  qtminteet  pas- 
sages, that  "  Mr.  Hooker  came  so  wet,  so 
weary,  atid  weatiier»beateii,  that  he  was 
never  known  to  en>res8  more  passion  than 
against  a  friend  who  dissuaded  him  ttota 
footing  it  to  Lcmdon,  and  for  finding  him  no 
easier  a  horse,  supposing  the  liorse  trotted, 
when  he  did  not ;  and  at  this  time,  also, 
such  a  faintness  and  fear  possessed  him,  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  two  dajs'  rest 
and  quietness,  or  any  other  means,  could  be 
used  to  make  him  able  to  preach  his  Sun- 
day's sermon ;  but  a  warm  bed,  and  rest, 
and  drink  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by 
Mrs.  Churchman,  and  her  diligent  attend- 
ance added  unto  it,  enabled  him  to  perform 
the  office  of  the  day,  whidi  was  in  or  about 
the  y6ar  1581."* 

A  service  thus  inanqpidously  entered 
upon,  was  still  more  inauspicious  in  its  end- 
ing. His  sermon  was  made  the  ground  of 
certain  exceptions  whidi  seem  to  have  mark- 
ed the  very  opening  of  his  career  with  oon- 
troversy.f  But  tlus  was  not  tiie  worst  re- 
sult of  the  affair.  Mrs.  Churchman's  kind- 
ness, if  Walton  is  to  be  credited,  proved 
more  fatal  than  his  own  rashness,  in  seeming 
**  to  cross  a  late  opiidon  of  Mr,  Calvin's." 
The  pliun  drift  of  his  atatement  is,  that 
ahe  laid  a  successful  snare  for  entrapping 
Hooker  into  an  alliance  with  her  dai:^hter. 
The  whole  storv  is  a  very  strange  one,  and, 
indeed,  all  we  learn  of  Hookers  wife  is  of 
the  same  strange  character.  It  can  only  be 
told  in  Isaak's  own  language.  Being  per- 
suaded by  Mrs.  Churchman — 

^  *That  he  was  a  man  of  trader  eonslitatioii,* 
and  '  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that 
might  prove  a  narae  to  him»--snch  an  one  as 
might  Doth  proloDg  Lis  life,  and  make  it  more 
comfortable;  and  such  an  one  she  coold  and 
would  provide  for  him  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.' 
And  he  not  oonsideriDg  that '  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  child- 
ren of  light ;'  bat)  like  a  tme  Kathanael,  tearing 
no  goile,  because  he  meant  noKiei»  did  give  h&c 
such  a  power  as  Eleazar  was  trusted  with  (you 
may  read  it  in  the  book  of  Genesi^  when  he  was 
sent  to  choose  a  wife  for  Isaac ;  fot  even  so  he 
trusted  her  to  choose  for  him,  promising  upon  a 
Cftir  summons  to  return  to  Lonaon,  and  accept  of 
her  choice ;  and  he  did  so  in  that  or  about  the 
year  fc^owinff.  Now,  the  wife  provided  for  him, 
was  her  daogfater  Joan,  who  broioght  Mm  neither 
beauty  nor  portion ;  and  for  her  oondUionB,  th^ 
were  too  like  that  wife's  which  is  by  Solomon 
compared  to  a '  dripping  house ;'  so  that  the  ffood 
man  had  no  reason  to '  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his 

♦  Walton's  Idfe,  p.  22,  KeUe'a  Ed. 

f  This  is  uncertam.  It  Is  impossible  to  say,  from 
the  vagueness  of  Walton's  language^  whether  the 
Axxitroveray  was  nowor  aAerwarls,  when  ha  became 
UasteroftfanTemiOa. 


yosih,'  Imt  too  ]Q8l  cause  to  say  with  the  holy 
pvophel, '  Woe  is  me,  thai  I  am  constrained  to 
have  a^  habHatkm  in  the  tents  of  Eedar  f  ** 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  actual 
truth  there  maj  be  in  UusisMeoMnt;  for 
we  suppose  all  will  admit  that  to  some 
extent  it  must  be  received  as  gossip:  the 
tone  (rf' it  is  thoroughly  gossipy;  and  Waltcm 
himself  probably  meant  it  as  a  very  good 
story,  answering  fi^y  to  the  traditional  cha- 
racter of  Hookei*.  m  main  drift  is  probably 
true— likat  Mra^  Churehman  practised  some 
measure  of  guile  in  bringing  about  the  mar« 
riage.  We  jnay  believe  Uus  without  assenU 
ing  to  the  mythical  embeUishmants  of  the 
stox'yi  which  r^[>reseiit  Hooker  m-a  not  very 
enviable  light  of  simf^ioity.  The  &ot  cer- 
tainly is,  that  he  did  marry  within  a  few 
years  Mrs.  CburchnQian's  daughtary  and  that 
this  marriage  did  not  eontribute  to  his  hi^ 
piuess.  It  drove  him  from  the  tnnquilHty 
of  his  college^  and  the  life  of  contemplative 
study  so  congenial  to  him,  without  bringmg 
in  return  the  eompensationaof  aflection,  and 
the  solace  of  a  happyhoma.  Walton  speaks 
very  compassionateljr  of  the  condition  on 
whidi  he  now  enteredi  in  eontrart  to  his  for- 
mer happiaofo  ■"  the  thomy  wiMcmess  of  a 
bw^  world,"  and  ^*  those  corroding  cares 
tiiat  attend  a  maixied  priest  and  a  country 
parsonage."  The  country  parsonage  was 
Drayton  Beaudiamp,  in  Buckin^bamshure, 
where  he  settled  in  the  end  of  15^ 

Walton  has  giv^i  us  a  ^mpse  into  the 
home  and  life  of  Hoolcerat  this  plaoe-^a 
sort  of  companion-picture  to  the  one  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  .more  than  matching  it 
in  the  disagreeable  aspect  in  which  it  repre- 
sents Mrs.  Qiurchniian's  daughter.  Abcait  a 
year  after, 

''his  two  pupils,  Edwjn  S^j«  and  George  Craa- 
mer,  took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor,  where  they 
found  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand  (it  was  the 
Odes  of  Horace),  he  being  then,  like  humble  and 
innocent  Abel,  tending  his  small  allotment  of 
sheep  in  a  common  Md,  which  he  told  bis  pnpils 
he  wss  foroed  to  do  then,  for  that  his  servant  was 
gone  home  to  due,  nd  assist  his  wife  to  do  ^ome 
neoessarv  honsehold  boainess.  When  his  seryant 
retnrneu  and  released  him,  then  his  two  piipils 
attended  him  unto  his  hoase,  where  their  beBt\eD- 
tertainment,  was  his  qniet  company,  whidi 
presently  denied  them,  for  <  Richard  was  cal] 
to  rock  the  cradtef  and  the  rest  of  their  ^ 
corns  was  so  like  this,  that  they  stayed  but 
the  next  morning^  wbieh  was  time  eoon^  to  di^ 
cover  and  pity  thdr  tutor's  oondition;  VBLt\ 
they  havinff  in  that  time  rqjoioed  in  the  remem^  • 
brance,  and  then  paraphrased  on  many  of  the  in- 
nocent recreations  of  their  younger  days,  and  other 
Idte  diversions,  and  thereby  given  him  as  mnch 
present  comfort  as  they  were  able,  they  were 
Jwosdteieavahltttollbe'eonpanyorhis  WIS  Joan, 
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aad  ieek  thanMlfW  a  qoietar  Mgtilg  fat  Mt 
night  Batktth«irp»rtlDgiroaMm,Mr.  Chrao* 
mer  said, '  Good  tator,  I  am  sorry  your  lot  has 
fiJlen  in  oo  better  ground  as  to  yoor  parsonage ; 
aod  more  sorry  that  ^oar  wife  proves  not  a  more 
comfortable  companion  after  yon  have  weaned 
yoorself  in  yonr  restless  stndies.'  To  whom  the 
good  man  replied,  *  My  dear  George,  if  saints 
ha^e  nsoally  a  donble  snare  in  the  miseries  of  tUs 
life,  I  that  am  none  ooght  not  to  veplM  at  what 
ny  wise  Creator  baa  appointed  for  me,  bat  labonr 
(as  indeed,  I  do  daily)  to  sabmit  mine  to  His  willi 
and  possess  my  sool  in  patienoe  and  peace.' " 

lliere  is  a  ludioroos  pathos  in  this  picture, 
.  and  yet  a  certain  dignity  and  resiffnation  to 
duty  that  stays  the  melancholy  smue.  Hook- 
er is  still  Hooker  whQe  "  tending  hb  small 
allotment  of  sheep  in  a  common  field,"  and 
'^while  rockinff  the  cradle.***  He  had  diosen 
thb  life,  and  he  eave  himself  to  it  with  a  pa- 
tience calm  and  Tofby  in  the  very  condescen- 
sion to  whidi  it  stooped. 

Perhaos  there  is  that  in  Hooker's  charac- 
ter which  to  some  extent  explains  his  do- 
mestic unhappiness,  without  making  his  wife 
quite  so  bad  as  Walton  paints  her,  although, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  her  character  is 
not  to  be  yindicated,  but  must  rest  imder  a 
stain  of  extreme  unamiability  and  want  of 
feeling.  While  we  must  claim  for  him  more 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more  enjoyment 
of  life  than  these  descriptions  lead  us  to  sus- 
pecty  it  is  yet  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain 
coldness  in  his  majesty — a  certam  stateliness 
of  temper  about  him — ^not  easily  quickened 
and  running  over  into  the  ordinary  channels 
of  affection*  In  hb  case,  as  in  Milton's,  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  a  high  dignity  and 
reserve  of  disposition  prevented  his  moving 
freely  amid  the  more  usual  oares  and  sweet 
aooompaniments  of  family  life.  The  very 
grandeur  and  depth  of  the  natures  of  both 
made  them  more  difficult  to  stir  into  unison 
with  any  others.  Untouched  bv  ordinary 
influences,  they  could  only  have  been  drawn 
forth  by  the  power  of  some  lofly  passion, 
which,  meeting  neither  in  the  world  of  life, 
came  to  them  as  inspirations  from  the  great 
world  of  mind* 

The  visit  of  Hooker's  pupils,  if  not  pro- 
ductive at  the  time  of  much  happiness,  was 
not  without  important  consequences.  The 
representations  naade  by  young  Sandys  to 
his  jbther,  of  the  unconafortable  position  of 
his  old  tutor,  induced  the  Axchoishop  to 
recommend  him  for  the  mastership  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  Chen  become  vacai^t 


*  This  inoulent  reoaUs  to  Walton's  biographer 
fGouchX  a  dmUar  domestic  feature  in  the  life  of 
kelanchthoD,  who  was  seen  by  one  of  his  friends 
wi^  one  hand  rockiDg  tte  cradto  of  his  child,  with 
the  other  heldiag  a  hook.       ^ 


This  he  d^  vMle  at  Afiner  with  the  Judgea, 
Readers  and  Benchers  of  the  Temple :  ^  met 
with  a  general  oondolement  for  (m  death  of 
Father  Alvie,**  the  former  master.  Hooker's 
name,  thereibre,  most  ha^e  been  very  early 
associated  with  the  vacancy.  Two  other 
names,  however,  had  been  already  mention- 
ed, between  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
appointment  seemed  to  lie,  those,  to  wit,  of 
Mr.  Walter  Trovers,  afternoon  preacher  in 
the  Temple,  and  of  Dr.  Bond,  tne  Queen's 
choplimi.  The  former  was  the  favourite 
with  the  great  body  of  Bendiers,  and  espe- 
daUy  with  the  younger  and  more  active 
portion.  He  was  also  strongly  supported 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burffhley.  The  latter 
was  the  nominee  of  Wfaitgift,  who  was  c^ti- 
nately  opposed  toTravers  on  aoooont  of  his 
Puritanism.  Hie  correspondence  Reserved 
in  Walton's  life  between  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  the  Primate  plainl j  shews  how  tlie  mat- 
ter stood.  The  former  ui^ges  the  claims  of 
Travers  as  "well  learned,  very  honest,  and 
well  allowed  and  loved  of  the  generality  of 
that  house ;"  he  represents,  moreover,  that 
Dr.  Bond  was  not  likely  to  have  much  plea- 
sure in  the  appointment,  "  if  he  came  not  to 
the  plaoe  with  some  i^iplause  <^  the  com- 
pany." The  Primate  replies,  that  Travers 
was  wellknown'tohini^-that  he  had  formeriy 
elected  him  Felkrw  of  Trinity  College,  afWr 
he  had  been  rejeoted  by  Dr.  Beaumont  for 
his  "  intolerable  stomach,"  and  that  he  had 
tlien  such  experience  of  him,  that  he  was 
forced  "  by  due  punishment  so  to  weai^  him, 
that  he  was  &in  to  travel,  and  depart  from 
the  Gdlege  to  Geneva."  The  result  was, 
that  both  names  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
plaoe  given  to  Hooker,  to  whom  the  Primate 
probably  transfonred  liis  support,  the  Queen 
having  decHned  to  part  with  h^dr  chaplain. 
Hooker,  it  is  said,  by  no  means  coveted  the 
appointment ;  he  rather  accepted  than  desired 
it.  He  wouM  much  rather  have  had  some 
bettw  place  in  the  country,  where  he  could 
spend  his  days  in  quietness ;  such  a  place  as 
he  eartieetly  beeoughtof  WhitffiftafW  some 
years'  experience  at  ike  Temple.* 

He  probably  fcnresaw,  though  Walton 
leaves  us  to  infer  otherwise,  the  troubles 
before  him.  He  was  oonneoted  through 
marriage  with  Travers;  he  must  have  known 
that  the  latter  was  the  popular  fkvourite  for 
the  plaoe  to  which  he  himself  had  been 
appointed ;  nor  could  he  have  been  ignorant 
of  his  puritanical  opinions,  and  the  ^al  and 
activity  with  which  ne  had  maintained  them ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
congregation  strongly  sympathized  in  those 

*  See  $eq,j  p.  480.  Walton  puts  the  same  lan- 
guage into  his  mouth  on  both  occasions. 
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opu^na.  At  wy  r»t»  h^  W9A  iii»t  loilg  Ififl 
in  doubt  about  tfabp.  For  ine  l^am  from 
himself  in  bis  answer  to  Travera'  auppllcatioa 
to  Uie  Privy  Coiuioil,  that  tbe  latter  wuted 
upon  him,  with  the  view  of  urging  him  to 
submit  to  a  sort  of  popular  call  befcre  b^pn- 
oing  his  ministry  in  tne  l^mple*  ^  He  ad- 
vised me,"  says  Hooker,  "  not  to  eater  with 
a  s^ng  hand,  but  to  chai:^e  my  purpose  of 
preadiing  th^e  the  next  day,  and  to  stay  till 
he  Imd  given  notice  of  me  to  the  congregation, 
that  so  their  allowaneemi^t  seal  my  eallic^. 
The  eftsot  of  mine  answer  was,  that  <as  in  a 
place  where  such  order  is,  I  would  not  break 
it;  so  here  where  it  never  was,  I  might  not 
of  my  own  bead  take  upon  me>  to  begin  it."* 
In  tbese  lew  words  we  seem  to  see  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  controversy  then  raging, 
Th^  proposal  of  Travers  shews  how  de^ly 
the  purilaoical  spirit  had  leavened  the  Tem- 
ple coQgregatioo*  Ai\d  how  truly  does  the 
prinoiple  laid  down  by  Hooker  cprreapond 
to  hjs  whole  viewa  apid  character !  \)b 
breathes  die  very  tone  of  maay  parts  of  the 
Books  of  Ecdesiaaticsl  Polity. 

Jn  order  to  ent^  fully  into  the' contest 
between  Hooker  and  Travers,  and  the  im» 
portant  results  to  wbich  it  led  in  Hooker's 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  shortly 
the  position  of  the  two  great  parties  now 
str^Ung  within  the  Church  oi  England. 

Inere  are  few  men  who  both  so  wfurmly 
interest,  and  so  strongly  repel  our  sympat 
thisssA  the  early  Puritans.  Their  lustory  is  a 
straoge  mixture  of  lofty  endurance,  inflexible 
courage,  and  persevering  inte^^ty,  with 
narrow  views,  impatient  zeal,  and  &ctious 
temper*  In  one  point  of  view  th^  can  never 
cease  to  engage  our  admiration;  as  the 
advocates  of  freedom  of  cons^ence  against 
eodesiastieal  and  royal  oppression, — as,  the 
determined  opponents  of  Papal  superstition 
and  the  heralds  of  political  Ub^rty^  while 
the  pathos  of  their  simerings,  and  the  undy- 
ing arbour  of  conviction  uat  outlived  and 
triumphed  under  all,  move  at  once  our  pity 
and  our  pride.  We  cannot  think  of  old 
Miles  Coverdale,  the  venerable  translator  of 
the  Bible,  neglected  and  su^red  to  faU  into 
poverty,  and  finaUy  driven  from  his  parish 
Dv  the  stringent  demands  of  the  hxA  of 
Uniformity  (1557) ;  nor  of  Sampson,  prose- 
cuted and  expelled  from  his  Deanery  in 
Christ's  Church;  nor  of  Fox  the  Martyro* 
•legist,  reduced  to  such  straits  in  his  old  age 
as  to  complain  of  the  want  of  clodies; 
without  a  kindling  feeling  of  indignation 
and  of  sympathy.  And  yet  the  ground 
of  their  resistanoe  to  the  Church  &ils  to 
interest   us,  or  even,  in   aU    the   circum- 


staiio^ofthairtiiQe,  tojiutifyitaslf.  Xbfire 
was  no  doubt  a  real  principle  of  alAorrenoe 
to  P<q>ery  at  tlie  bottom  of  their  scruples,  as 
to  the  vestmmits  and  eeremonies ;  ana  it  was 
therefbre  botii  a  cruel  tyranny  and  a  miflgutd- 
ed  policy  that  insisted  on  forcing  them.  JSut, 
if  tliis  strengthens  our  regard  for  their  houp 
esty,  it  does  not  raise  our  estimate  of  th^ 
bafaslligenoe«3dsober-mindedneaB»  It  argued 
a  narrow  ccMnprehension  not  to  be  able  to 
rise  above  such  aoddenta  and  seize  some 
higher  point  of  discussion,  and  some  nobler 
end  of  victory.  It  argued  a  weakness  of 
ju(%ment,  and  a  rttohness  of  sel^mplacency, 
to  imperil  the  peace  of  the  Chmrdi,  and  the 
real  progress  of  tie  trul^,  by  a  mere  obsti- 
nate determination  in  matters  which  suffer- 
ing could  not  exalt  nor  even  martyrdom 


♦  Vol  iil,  p,  $71. 
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le  disputes  about  the  vestments  date 
from  the  appointment  of  Hooper  to  the  see 
of  Gloucester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
By  the  influence  of  Peter  Martyr  aad  Bucer 
tlie  opening  breadi  was  tiien  partially  heal- 
ed ;  and  ^x>per  and  Ridley,  who  had  been 
keen  opponents  in  so  small  a  noatter,  testified 
to  the  unity  of  their  faith  in  a  common  mar- 
tvrdom.  They  had  be«i  "two  in  white  "  in 
the  quaint  but  touching  language  of  tlie  mes- 
sage that  passed  between  them  in  the  awfld 
moment  of  their  &te,  but  tiiey  became  ^  one 
in  red."  Yet  the'  conduct  of  Hooper  and 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  denounced  the 
vestments,  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  minds  oi  many.  The  Marian  exile,  with 
all  its  anti-ceremonial  associations,  greatly 
strengthened  this  impression,  as  well  in  &ct 
as  opened  up  the  way  to  &r  deeper  and 
more  important  diflerences  between  the 
two  parties.  At  the  first,  however,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  contest  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  any  more  serious  fbrm, 
than  in  relation  to  the  "  habits ;"  it  was  for 
"scrupling  the  habits"  that  Fox  and  Cover- 
dale  suflered  as  we  have  mentioned;  and 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  a 
most  fatal  obstinacy  which  led  the  Queen  to 
meet  tiie  Puritan  scruples  as  she  did  at  the 
outset  of  her  reign.  Some  limited  conces- 
sions then  under  the  &vouring  circumstances 
of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  might  have 
had  the  efiect  of  allaying  the  troubles  that 
were  fttst  growing.  Obstinacy  in  contempt 
was  met  however  by  obstinacy  in  demand ; 
and  the  disputes  n^ich  had  been  rekindled 
about  vestments,  especially  in  London  and 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  gradually 
strengthened  and  settled  into  other  and  more 
det^pmined  forms  of  oi^K)sitit»i  to  the  exist- 
ing^ Church  system. 

This  more  extreme  puritanical  movement 
was  Undoubtedly  in  the  main  of  fi^raign 
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orighi;  ItB  priiioi{>I^  wore  not  AAgHoan, 
bnt  Qenevan.  It  embraoed  all  the  existhig 
elements  of  dissent,  and  oarried  them  for- 
ward in  a  more  confirmed  manner ;  bnt  it 
was  not  the  mere  spontaneous  deydopment 
of  these  elements.  It  drew  all  its  life  and 
strength  from  deeper  principles  of  hostilitj 
than  any  that  had  yet  been  put  forward 
agahist  the  old  rights  and  usages  of  the 
Qiuroh, — ^principles  which  may  have  been 
growing  up  in  the  minds  of  many  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  had  become  familiar  and 
distinct  to  all  who,  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
had  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Low  Countries.  From  liiis  exile  many  able 
and  earnest  men  returned,  not  only  with 
their  hatred  of  Popery  deepaied,  but  with 
their  whole  conyictions  as  to  Mediaevalism 
changed.  Accustomed  while  abroad  to  a 
worship  which  had  been  purged  not  merely 
of  papal  doctrine,  but  of  papal  associations, 
this  worship  became  identified  in  their  minds 
with  scriptural  truth,  as  opposed  to  Romish 
error,  rresbyterianism  came  to  be  viewed 
by  them  as  the  normal  expression  of  Protest- 
antism ;  and  the  Church  of  England  conse- 
quently, when  tiiey  returned,  seemed  only 
half  reformed.  ,  It  was  the  aim  of  Puritan- 
ism, in  the  form  whidi  it  now  assumed,  to 
complete  the  reformation  of  the  English 
Church  after  the  Genevan  model.  Setting 
out  from  a  definite  scheme  of  church  polity, 
supposed  to  be  revealed  *  in  Scripture,  it 
sought  to  apply  this  scheme  rigorously  to 
the  destruction  of  the  hierarchical  constitution 
and  mediaeval  ceremonies  of  that  CSiurch. 

In  the  year  1572,  a  bold  step  was  taken, 
which,  served  to  precipitate  matters,  and 
brinff  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  to 
a  he^t  Two  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  Field 
and  Wiloodcs,*  addressed  an  '^  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament  fbr  the  reformation  of  Church 
discipline."  The  admonition  was  published 
and  presented  to  the  House  by  the  two  lead- 
ers themselves, — a  proceeding  for  which  they 
were  immediately  committed  to  Newgate. 
This,  of  course,  only  served  to  quicken  the 
rising  ^me.  Sympathy  was  excited  to- 
wards the  sufferers;  ao^  notwithstanding 
vigilant  efiforts  made  to  suppress  the  Ad- 
monition, it  passed  through  several  editions. 
Whitgifb,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Church  par^^ 
came  forth  with  an  "Answer  to  the  Admo- 
nition," conciliatory  in  its  principles,  and  mod- 
erate in  its  tone  of  argument,  but  harsh  and 
overbearing  in  its  lansuage.  This  defentse 
drew  fbrth  a  reply  from  one  who  must  be- 
yond doubt  be  considered  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Elizabethan  Puritanism. 

There  is  no  name  upon  the  whole,  so  illus- 
trious in  the  Puritan  annals  of  the  time  as 
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that  of  Thomas  Qutwrigfct;  none  whioh  re- 
presents a  union  of  so  mudi  inteileotual 
power,  persevering  courage  and  noUe  sufier- 
ing.  His  historygives  us  the  idea  of  a  very 
manly,  if  stubborn  nature,  of  a  hi^  and  even 
daring  spirit  under  all  its  restlessness  and 
frowardness.  His  fia;e,  especially  when  we 
contrast  it  with  that  of  Ids  opponent,  stroi^ly 
excites  our  sympathy.  They  had  been  to- 
gether^at  Cambridge,  and  tbeir  rivalry  as 
disputants,  dated  from  the  period  when  they 

ErMched  from  the  same  pulpit  before  the 
Fniversity.  Each  mdntained  his  cause  with 
an  earnestness  and  vigorous  eloquence  that 
stirred  a  tumult  among  their  hearers.  Whi^ 
gif^  however,  had  chosen  then,  as  afterward  s, 
we  winning  side.  He  succeeded  first  in 
having  his  opponent  silenced,  then  degraded 
from  his  professorship,  and  finally  expelled 
from  the  Univenity.  The  whole  of  Cart> 
Wright's  subsequent  career  was  one  of  ob* 
soure  but  incessant  activity.  He  retired  to 
the  Continent  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
University,  and  laboured,  chiefly  at  Antwerp, 
for  eleven  years,  when  hia  heakh  Med  him, 
and  he  again  sought  his  native  country. 
Here  he  had  scarcely  landed,  when  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  the  instigation  of 
Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  whose  character, 
amid  the  fierce  intolerance  and  oppression 
of  the  period,  stands  out  as  peculiarly  con- 
temptibie  in  the  vindictive  severities  with 
which  it  is  associated.*  He  was  liberated 
at  the  instance  of  Whitgift,  who,  however 
severe  himself,  did  not  care  to  see  his  victims 
in  the  hands  of  others.  An  interview  is 
even  said  to  have  taken  place  between  them 
at  this  time,  which  left  a  softening  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  both ;  and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  Cartwright's  friend  and  patron,  ^ 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Prelate  for  hb  "  &vourable  and 
courteous  usage"  of  liis  old  rivaL  Cart- 
wright  retired  t»  Warwick,  and  settied  there 
as  master  of  an  hospital  fbunded  by  his  noble 
patron.  The  vigilant  eye  of  Whitgifb,  how- 
ever, still  watched  him ;  and  though  urged 
to  allow  him  to  resume  preaching,  he  de- 
clined to  do  so  until  he  should  be  better 

^  See  Marsden's  History  of  the  Earlj  Puritans, 
p.  168-9;  Neale's  Histonr  of  the  Poiitans,  yoL  L  pp. 
340-1,  66.  We  take  th»  opportonity  of  expresBiDg 
our  high  opinion  of  the  fonner  of  thdse  works.  The 
spirit  of  feinraes  and  moderation  in  which  both  this 
and  Mr.  Maraden's  history  of  the  later  Puritans  are 
written,  18  especiaUy  oommendable ;  while  their'clear, 
well-balanced,  and  fi>rcible  style,  rising  in  some  eases 
into  eloquence,  and  the  general  life  and  rigour  of  the 
narratiTe,  make  them  yery  interesting  and  delightfbl 
reading.  Keale's  History  of  ^  Puntans  is  too  well 
known  to  need  oomment>  Prcjudioednodoobtit  is; 
but  simple,  graphic^  and,  inpon  the  whole,  fidthfh), 
after  all  the  efforts  of  High  Charob  critSes  to  weaken 
aod  isopugn  its  authority. 
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bade  Mm,  some  time  afterwards,  by  a  Tery 
imperioiifl  ezerdae  of  anthorHr,  to  prooeed 
with  an  answer,  whieh  he  had  been  request- 
ed by  a  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  London 
anil  Snffolk  to  prqiare,  to  the  Khemish  trans- 
ladoa  of  the  New  Testament  Vulgate.*  On 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leioesfer,  Cart- 
wright^s  troubles  were  renewed.  He 
summoned  before  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  again  imprkoned,  along  with  a 
number  of  oth^  Puritan  dlYineSff  till  he  was 
finally  released  in  159d,  and  allowed  to  end 
his  days  in  peace  in  his  old  sphere  of  labour 
in  Warwick,  among  attached  irienda. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  in  the  ctroumr 
stances  we  have  mentioned,  that  a  contro- 
rersy  between  Oartwright  and  Whitgift  was 
conducted  with  sufficient  spirit  and  bitterness. 
The  tone  on  both  sides  is,  in  faot^  rude  and 
Yitnperatiye,  descending  into  endless  minutisB 
of  personal  attadc,  wearying  to  the  reader, 
and  makmg  it  difficult  for  him  in  many  cases 
to  catcdi  the  main  drift  and  meaning  of  the 
argument}  On  which  side  the  adyantage 
lay  it  were  needless  to  inquire.  Both  con- 
t«raed  with  marked  ability,  and  were  recog- 
nised as  the  dampions  of  their  respecUve 
parties;  Cartwright  displaying,  perhaps, 
more  vigorous  eloquence  and  rough  sense  in 
details,  a  more  pungent  wit  and  superior 
learning,  as  some  have  maintained ;  Whit- 
gift more  freedom,  comprehensiveness,  and 
thoughtfol  force  in  general  reasoning.  We 
will  afterwards  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  latter  maintained 
his  argument. 

He  met  Cartwriffht's  reply  with  a  defence 
of  his  answer,  whi<m  appetured  in  1573;  and 
Cartwrij^t  again  entered  the  field  some 
years  later,  with  a  second  and  more  elabo- 
rate Reply.§  These  were  the  main  comba- 
tants ;  but,  of  course,  a  swarm  of  minor  wri- 
ters took  up  the  controvessy,  which  raged 
long  and  hotly.    The  Martin  Mar-Pr^tte 


«  See  ICarsden's  Bisfp.  112. 

4  Da  p.  175. 

1  The  " untempered  speeches,"  "hard  words," 
''Utter  reproaches,"  ("  as  it  were  sticks  and  coals;") 
bf  which  term  Oartwright  oharaoterizes  Whitgift's 
reeaontng,  are  soflBclentlj  met  by  the  *'  flouts,"  "  ap- 
prdbries,"  "slanders,"  and  "disdainfol  phrases," 
which  ^e  lattOT  imputed  to  the  Puritan. — ^Works  of 
Whitc^  Parker  Society,  toL  L  pp.  45, 46^  64.-- Whit- 
gift does  not  even  disdain  to  reproadi  his  adrer- 
tmry  With  the  poverty  which  his  own  harshness  had 
inflicted. 

g  This  is  undeniable.  Gartwright's  B^jdnder  to 
Whitgifl;,  consisting  of  two  parts,  appeared,  the  first 
part  m  157&|  the  second  in  1577,  after  he  had  fled 
to  the  Continent,  although  Fuller  (Chnrdi  Hist.  B.  9, 
p.  103,  Fol)  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  ihia,  and 
saya  that  Whitgift'a  *;  Defence  k^  the  field,  and 
(for  ought  I  can  find) received  no solenai roAatetioa.' 


paoi|>i4eta  en  the  PuriHaa  Me,  and  othera 

not  a  whit  behind  them  in  acuirility  on  the 
Chiir<di  aide,*  attest  the  Tehemence  of  the 
contest,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  interested 
and  convulsed  the  nation* 

Things  were  in  this  a^tated  state  when 
HoidEcr  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Temple.  The  puritanical  spirit,  especially 
among  the  citizens  of  London,  has  spread 
widely,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Whitgifl,  backed 
by  the  power  of  the  High  Court  of  Commis- 
sion, liad,  at  the  most,  only  restrained  its 
outward  expressions  here  and  there  while 
intensifying  the  feelings  in  whiidi  it  originate 
ed.  These  feelings  appear  to  have  been 
particulariy  strong  among  many  in  the 
Temple  conffregation,  fostered  as  they  had 
been  under  me  ministry  of  both  Father  Alvie 
and  Mr.  Travers. 

The  latter  is  to  be  reckoned,  after  Cart- 
wright,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Pu- 
ritan leaders.  Both  of  them  inferior  in 
learning  to  Reynolds,  who  is  said  indeed  to 
have  been  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day, 
there  are  vet  no  others  who  daim  so  de- 
cidedly to  be  considered  the  literary  refure- 
sentatives  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism.  They 
had  been  associated  as  preachers  at  Ant- 
werp, and  the  same  principles,  and  the  same 
fiery  zeal  in  their  defence,  had  hound  them 
closely  together.  In  many  points,  both  of 
mind  and  character,  thev  seem  to  have 
resembled  each  other.  The  same  mental 
restlessness,  the  same  hard  and  extreme 
dogmatism,  the  same  ambitious,  ardent,  and 
unflinching  spirit,  and,  what  cannot  be 
denied  by  th^  fiercest  opponents,  the  same 
purity  of  character,  and  integrity  and  roan^ 
liness  under  sufl&ring,  unite  and  distinffuish 
their  names^f  Travers  appears  to  nave 
been  the  more  polished  and  attractive 
preacher;  Cartwright  the  stronger  and  more 
systematic  reasoner.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
latter  strikes  us  as  the  higher  character. 


*  Such  as»  "  A  Fig  fi>r  my  Qodson,  or  Crack  me 
this  Nut)  that  is,  a  sound  box  of  the  ear,  for  the  idiot 
Martin  to  hold  his  peace ; "  and  "  An  Almond  for  a 
Parrot,**  by  Cuthbert  Gurry-Enaye,  the  pseudonjme 
of  Tom  Naah,  who  was,  says  Walton,  **a  man  of 
a  sharp  wit^  and  the  master  of  a  scoffing,  satirical, 
merry  pen." 

J  A  somewhat  interestmg  tribute  to  the  character 
learning  of  both,  and  the  manner  in  which 
tiqyether  they  r^resented  the  cause  of  Puritaniam, 
is'  found  in  Fuller's  Church  History,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  written  by  Andrew  KelvilleL  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ^ng  and  Scottish  Estates,  invitbg 
them  to  accept  chairs  in  the  newly-established  Divi- 
nity College  of  St  Marv^S)  in  St  Andrews ;  an  in- 
vitation, however,  wfai(m  Ihey  declined,  eitlier  be- 
cause (as  Fuller  in  his  own  way  explains  it)  "  they 
would  not  leave  the  sun  on  their  hades,  and  remove 
so  fiur  north,  or  because  they  were  discouraged  by  the 
slendemess   of  the  salary  assigned  to   them.** — 


MR. 


MtoMted  by  m  wmm  Utiig,  •  Um.mpdffm 
emiestneBs  in  the  work  ai  oontrover^  m 
wiiioh  tkeir  IWes  wer»  tptak 

With  8uoh  »  «pfark  in  dn  Temple  GoDgre- 
gadon,  and  sneh  a  beginning  between  the 
two  preachers  as  we  have  amadj  niention- 
ed,  little  hannony  was  to  be  expected. 
Hooker,  quiet  and  fanmbie  as  he  wvs  in 
manner,  was  not  one  to  yidd  his  oonvictioM 
for  a  moment,  in  deference  to  any  ofjpo- 
sition ;  and  Tracers,  pop«iar  and  8el»io»- 
fi^kst,  was  as  little  likely  to  brook  any  sen- 
timents whioh  he  considered  inoonslstent 
with  ^tke  "^  Wofd  and  will  of  God.''  The 
former,  consequently,  had  scaxo^  begun 
his  mkiistry,  when  the  flame  of  dissendon 
broke  out  between  them.  Certain  forms 
wiiieh  Travera  had  introduced  in  the  dispen* 
sation  of  tbe.  Lordfs  Sapper,  seem  to  hare 
been  among  tile  first  causes  of  disagreement. 
But  they  soon  assailed  one  another's  views 
in  the  pulpit,  which  spoke  '*  pure  Canterbury 
in  the  mcmiing,  and  Genevi  in  the  after- 
noon." 

Any  one  who  wonld  understand  the 
gronnds  of  thia  controversy,  memorable,  it 
must  be  conftssed,  more  in  the  weakness 
than  the  glory  which  it  casts  around  two  dis- 
tinguished names,  will  find  tiiem  fully  de- 
tailed m  Walton's  lifb;  and  especially,  in 
Travers'  Supplication  to  the  Council,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Hooker's  Reply,  on  ike  other, 
publisi^  togethOT  in  botJi  the  Oxford  edi- 
tions of  the  latt»r.  in  order  to  understand 
its  full  merits,  and,  above  all,  tiie  spirit 
whieh  animfttes  the  respective  disputants,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  their  own  statements, 
wliich  are,  moreover,  very  interesting  from 
the  view  which  they  give  us  of  the  character 
of  the  fwo  men,  and  the  marlced  contrasts 
which  they  exldbit  between  the  Genevan 
theology  and  that  of  Hooker.  It  were  a 
very  invidious  task  to  say  upon  which  of 
them  the  chief  blame  of  the  conteption 
rested.  A  higher  spirit  of  love  and  freedom 
in  both,  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  the 
means  of  averting  it;  but  this  were  to 
demand  what  the  age  does  not  entitle  us  to 
seek,  even  in  Hooker,  noble  and  conciliatory 
as  was  his  character,  and  fitr  as  he  rose 
above  its  temper  of  polemic,  in  the  quiet 
and  thouflhtful  preparation  of  his  immortal 
work.  On  looking  back  upon  the  contro- 
versy, however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pfltmounomg  upon  whose  side  the  highest 
spirit,  both  of  theological  wisdom  and  of 
ecclesiastical  feeling,  is  to  be  found.  In 
these  respects,  Hooker  stands  greatly  above 
his  rival,  whose  narrow  and  one-sided  views 
on  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  as- 
aununce,  and  iJbe  rdations  /of  Qiristian  feel- 
ing allowable  betwees  die  Church  of  £ng- 


kuid  «Ki  that  of  Reme^the  iMin  topics 
whwh  the  controversy  embraeed«^««re  in 
poor  sod  unfiiivourabk  eo«trast  yn±  the 
comprehensive,  tolerant,  sod  eiili|hteM4 
santiments  of  IIm  former.  We  do  mrt 
know,  indeed^that  Hooker  appears  greater 
anywhere  thai^in  the  tfaeolo^sal  and  Chriat* 
ian  attitude  which  he  was  enabled  to  hoM 
on  sueh  ^lestions  in  his  age,  as  we^ee  iMm 
attitude  preserved  in  the  two  sermons  on 
''  The  Certainty  and  Perp^oity  of  Faith  in 
the  Elect,"  and  on  ''Justification,''  which 
sprung  out  of  this  contn^reny.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  his  Criticisms  on  the  Lambeth 
Articles^  we  can  measure  distinctly  how  fiir 
he  rose  equally  above  his  opponents  and 
his  fHenda, — to  what  a  height  a  truly  re- 
verent ^Nrit  and  a  divine  f^loeopbf  carried 
him,  beyond  their  hard  oppositioAS  and  ua» 
charitable  dogmatisms. 

As  rival  preachers,  apart  from  their 
dogmatic  difierences,  Travers  easily  main- 
tained a  popular  superiority.  In  all  per- 
sonal qualities  of  voice  and  manner,  as  wall, 
apparently,  as  ia  the  easy  handling  of  hie 
subject^  he  had  die  advantage.  The  follow- 
ing are  Fuller's  portraits  of  ^kem^  respect- 
ively, in  the  pulpit :- — 

''Ifr.  Hooker:— his  voice  was  low,  statoie 
tittie,  gesture  dodc  at  aH,  standing  stoas-stiU  ia 
the  pulpit,  ta  if  the  posture  of  his  body  were  the 
emblem  of  his  mind,  ioiniovable  in  his  opiuoar* 
Where  his  eye  was  left  fixed  at  the  beginning,  it 
was  found  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  sermon ;  in  a 
word,  the  doctrine  he  delivered  had  nothing  but 
itself  to  garnish  it  His  stvie  was  long  and 
pithy,  drifing  on  a  whole  stock  of  sereral  dausa 
Wore  he  came  to  the  c/oM  of  a  sentence.  So  that, 
when  the  cooioasnesB  of  his  style  met  not  with 
proportionable  capacity  in  his  auditors,  it  was 
UDJoBtly  censored  for  perplexed,  tedious,  and  ob^ 
scure.  His  sermons  followed  the  inclinations  of 
his  studies,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  con- 
troversies and  deep  points  of  school  divinity 

Ifr.  Tr^rers :— his  utterance  was  gracefhl,  gesture 

S>08ik^  manner  profitable,  method  pbin,'and 
style  carried  in  it  inddemmHatist  ft  gmiunif 
ffrace^  flo?mig  from  his  sanctined  heart"  * 

One  can  easily  realise  tiie  mental  and 
personal  diftrences  of  the  men,  and  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  congregation 
*^  ebbed  in  Ae  forfnoon,  and  JUnoed.  in  Hr 
aflmwm.^^  Some,  we  are  told,  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  first  ooeasion  of  difier- 
ence  between  them  to  this  cause.  But  all 
who  appreciate,  in  any  degree,  the  quiet 
wisdom  and  ridi  sense  of  Hooker  in  hb* 
writings,  will  not  fail  to  ooncar  in  the  poim- 
ed  dicimn  of  Fuller, ''  that  he  was  too  wine 
to  take  exception  at  such  trtfleS|  the  rather 
because  the  most  judiciotts  in  always  the 
least  part  in  all  auditories." 


e  Church  Hist,  B.  i&,  pt  asV. 
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The  diffisreiibes,  however,  between  the 
rival  preachers  reiaohed  Buch  a  height  as  to 
require  interfereaoe,  or  at  least  to  give  occa- 
sion for  it  Hie  archbishop  interposed  his 
power  and  i^Ienced  Travers.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  harsh  and  u^jnrious  step, 
carried  out  in  a  harsh  and  discreditable 
manner.  The  notice  of  prohibition  was 
only  served  upon  the  preacher  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  after  he  had  entered  the 
pulpit.  The  scene  is  so  graphicall  v  describ- 
ed by  Fuller  in  his  grotesque  fashion,  that 
we  cannot  help  quoting  it. 

''  For  all  the  coDgreffation  on  a  Sabbath  in  the 
afternoon  were  assembled  together,  their  attention 
prepared,  the  doath  (as  I  may  Bay)  and  napkins 
were  lidd,  yea,  the  guests  set,  and  their  knives 
drawn  for  their  spiritoal  repast,  when  suddenly, 
as  Mr.  Travers  was  goin|^  np  into  the  pnlpit,  a 
sorry  fellow  served  him  with  a  letter,  prohibiting 
him  to  preach  any  more.  In  obedience  to  autho- 
rity, rthe  mild  and  constant  sabmiseion  whereanto 
won  nim  respect  with  his  adversaries,)  Mr.  Tra- 
vers cahnly  signified  the  same  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  requested  them  qnietly  to  depart  to 
their  chambers.  Thus  was  our  good  Zacharias 
Mruck  dumb  in  the  Temple,  but  not  for  infidelity^ 
impartial  people  acoountmg  his  fault  at  most  but 
indiscretion.  Mean  time  his  auditory  (pained 
that  their  pagnant  expectation  to  hear  him 
preadi  should  so  publicly  prove  abortive,  and 
sent  sermonless  home)  manifested,  in  their  varie- 
ty of  paasion,  some  grieving,  some  frowning, 
some  murmuring,  and  the  wisest  sort,  who  held 
their  tongues,  shaked  their  heads,  as  disliking  the 
managing  of  the  matter."  * 

The  Temple,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not 
a  very  happy  sphere  of  ministry  to  Hooker, 
notwithstanding  the  enforced  silence  of 
Travers.  The  seeds  of  discontent  were 
deeply  rooted  in  the  congregation,  and  al- 
though countenanced  and  supported  by  the 
diief  Bendiers,f  he  met  with  many  neglects 
and  oppositions  from  the  friends  of  his 
opponent  He  sought  a  refuge  from  the 
discomforts  of  his  position  in  the  retirements 
of  study ;  and  his  thoughts,  taking  their 
direction  from  the  troubles  in  which  he  had 
been  embroiled,  he  now  sketched  out,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  great  work.  As 
the  idea  of  it  grew  in  his  mind,  and  his 
mental  life  became  more  absorbed  in  it,  his 
inclinations  turned  to  some  quiet  country 
parsonage,  such  as  he  had  formerly  desired, 
where,  without  disturbance,  he  '*  might 
meditate,"  and  pray  for  God's  blessing  upon 
•  his  labours;  and  in  his  own  touching  Ian- 
goage,  see  that  blessing  ^^  sprmg  out  of  his 
moUier  earth,  and  eat  his  bread  in  peace 
and  privacy."  X    ^^  accordingly  implied  to 


♦Ohurdi  Hist,  B.  ix.,  p.  217. 

in^alton'B  Life,  Keble's  Bd.,  p.  37. 
i  Ibid.  p.  67. 


Ae  archbishop,  who  presented  Um,  hi  the 
year  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Bosoum,  in 
the  diocese  of  Sarum,  and  six  miles  from 
that  citv.  Here  he  remained  for  four  years 
devoted  to  his  important  task ;  and  in  15M 
appeared  the  first  four  books  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Polity.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  liidng  of  Bisbopsbome, 
near  Canterbury,  where  he  spent  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  fifth  bode  of  the  PoU  ty.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia,  about 
that  time  made  one  of  the  prebends 'of 
Canterbury,  a  German  by  birth,  and  who 
bad  been  a  pastor  in  the  Low  Countries. 
This  Saravia,  whose  name  is  now  so  little 
fiuniliar  to  us,  i4[)pears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  active  controversialists  of  his  day, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
espoused  those  High  Church  views,  a  little 
before  this  time  promulgated  by  Bancroft. 
The  influence  bf  this  friendship  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  discoverable  in  the  tone  of 
Hooker's  latter  books;  but  after  all,  little 
can  be  made  of  this,  and  certainly  Hooker^s 
prindples  were  not  essentially  affected  hy 
Saravia's  reactionary  notions ;  however,  his 
natural  tendency  to  conservatism  of  feeling 
may  have  been  str^gthened  by  personal 
intercourse  with  him. 

We  have  a  pleasing  picture  of  his  life  at 
Bisbopsbome.  In  study,  preaching,  and 
visiting,  and  a  somewhat  ascetic  devotion, 
he  consumed  his  days:  a  quiet  man  of 
modest  countenance,  low  stature,  and  awk- 
ward bashfulness,  yet  nourishing  lofty 
thoughts  amid  all  his  lowliness,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  noble  strife  of  argument  amid  all 
his  peaceableness.  * 

"  We  are  tdd  that  he  gave  a  holy  valedicUoo 
to  all  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  earth, 
possessing  his  soul  in  a  virtuous  quietness,  which 
he  maintained  by  constant  study,  prayers,  and 
meditations ;  his  use  was  to  preach  once  every 
Sunday,  and  he  or  his  curate  to  catechise  after 
the  second  lesson  in  the  evening  prayer ;  hb  ser- 
mons were  neither  long  nor  earnest  but  uttered 
with  a  grave  zeal,  and  an  humble  voice ;  his  eyes 
always  fixt  on  one  place,  to  prevent  his  imagina- 
tion from  wandering,  insomuch  as  that  he  seemed 
to  study  as  Le  spake ;  the  design  of  his  sermons 
(as  indeed  of  all  his  discourses)  was  to  show  rea- 
sons for  what  he  spake ;  and  with  these  reasons, 
such  a  kind  of  rhetoric,  as  did  rather  convince 
and  persuade,  than  frighten  men  into  piety; 
studying  not  so  much  for  matter  (which  he  never 
wanted),  as  for  apt  illustrations  to  enforce  and 
teach  his  unlearned  hearers  by  fitmiliar  examples, 
and  then  make  them  better  by  convincing 
applications;  never  labouring  by  hard  words, 
ana  then  by  needless  distinctions  and  subdtstino- 
tions,  to  amuse  Ais  hearers,  and  get  gk>ry  to 
hisuelf ;  but  glory  only  to  Ood.    wMok  inten- 
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tioD,  he  would  oAeo  say,  was  as  diseenrible  in  a 
preacher,  as  a  Datoral  from  an  artificial  bean- 
ty..\.  The  ionocenoj  and  sanctity  of  his  Kfe 
became  so  remarkable,  that  many  tamed  oat  of 
the  road,  and  others  (scholars  especially)  went 
purposely  to  see  the  man,  whose  life  and  learning 
were  so  much  admired ;  and,  alas !  as  oar 
Sayionr  said  of  8t  John  Baptist,  ^  What  went 
they  oat  to  see  ?  a  man  dothed  in  pnrple  and 
fine  linen  V  No,  indeed,  bat  an  obscare,  harmless 
man ;  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins  nsaally 
irirt  in  a  coarse  gown,  or  canonical  coat ;  of  a 
mean  statnre,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly 
in  the  thonghts  of  his  soal ;  his  body  worn  oat, 
not  with  age,  bat  stady,  and  holy  mortifications ; 
his  face  fall  of  heat  pimples,  begot  by  his  inact- 
ivity and  sedentary  hfa  And  to  this  trne  cha- 
racter of  his  person,  let  me  add  this  of  his  dis- 
position and  oehayioar.  Gk>d  and  natare  blest 
him  with  so  blessed  a  bashfolnees,  that  as  in  his 
yoanger  days,  his  papils  might  easily  look  him  oat 
of  coantenance ;  so  neither  then,  nor  in  his  age, 
did  he  ever  willingly  look  any  man  in  the  face, 
Hod  was  of  so  mild  and  hamble  a  nature,  that  his 
poor  parish-clerk  and  he  did  neyer  talk  bat  wiUi 
iKith  tneir  hats  on,  or  both  off  at  the  same  time ; 
and  to  this  maybe  added,  that  ^hongh  he  waknot 
purblind,  yet  he  was  short  or  weak-nghted  ;  and 
where  he  fizt  his  eyes  at  the  begimiing  of  his 
sermon,  there  they  continaed  till  it  was  ended  ; 
uDd  the  reader  has  a  liberty  to  belieye,  tiiat 
his  modesty  and  dim  sight  were  some  of  the 
reasons  why  he  trusted  Mrs.  Oharchman  to 
choose  his  wife."  * 

Such  was  Hooker  in  his  retirement  at 
Bishopsbome.  The  picture  wants  relief; 
the  touches  are  too  uniformly  quiet  and  sad; 
but  we  haye  no  reason  to  doubt  its  general 
faithfulness.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  un- 
wearied study  seems  to  have  impaired  his 
health,  and  incessant  thoughtfulness  to  have 
oast  a  shade  over  his  spirits.  Meek  and  pure 
as  was  his  life,  however,  he  did  not  escape 
detraction,  and  even  something  worse.  The 
allusions  of  Walton  to  this  suoject,  indeed, 
me  not  very  intelligible ;  and  lus  gossiping 
propensities  are  dearly  stamped  on  certain 
features  of  the  story ;  but  it  appears  certain 
that  notwithstanding  the  gravity  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character.  Hooker  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  serious  slander,  which  occasioned 
him  long  uneasiness,  until,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  his  "two  dear  friends,'*  Edwin  Sandys 
and  Greorge  Oanmer,  the  matter  was  cleared 
up,  and  his  enemies  made  to  confess  that 
thev  had  wronged  him.f 

About  the  year  1600,  and  in  the  forty- 


•  Walton's  Life,  Keble's  Ed.,  pp.  77-79. 

t  We  profesB  onrselves  unable,  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  Life  (see  p.  82),  to  undenrtand  the 
exact  natare  of  the  impatatioa  prefinrred  agalnat 
liodcer ;  and  there  is  no  light  thrown  upon  it  from 
any  other  quarter  that  we  haye  examined.  Fuller 
says  nothing  of  it^  notwithstanding  his  loye  for  such 
mfsoellaneous  gossip. 


sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  oaogfat  cold  m  his 
passage,  by  water,  from  London  tp  Graves- 
end.  With  his  constitution  already  weak- 
ened,  he  never  seems  to  have  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  cold,  but  gradually 
sunk  under  it  The  sacrament  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  Dr.  Saravia  the  day  be- 
fore his  death :  and  his  last  thoughts  wer6 
of  his  sins,  and  the  <*  perturbations  oi  Uus 
world,"  in  contrast  witn  the  sublime  order 
and  peace  of  heaven — '^the  number  and 
nature  of  angels,  and  dieir  blessed  obedi- 
ence." 

Only  five  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  were  given  to  the  world,  we  have 
seen,  by  Hooker  himself.  The  history  of 
the  Uiree  remaining  books  is  a  very  curious 
one.  The  story  told  by  Walton  as  to  their 
mutilation,  or  rather  as  to  the  destruction, 
of  the  complete  copies,  left  by  the  author  in 
his  library  after  his  death,  by  certain  Puritan 
ministers,  used  to  be  considered  a  mere 

Siece  of  credulous  gossip  on  the  part  of  old 
Miak.  It  is  a  ^^  blind  story,  a  true  Canter- 
bury tale,"  exclaimed  Coleridge  ;*  and  Hal- 
lam,  in  his  Constitutional  History,f  was 
obviously  very  much  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  investigations  of  Mr.  Keble,  however, 
have  established  that  whatever  credit  may 
bo  due  to  the  allegation  of  Puritan  interven- 
tion, in  the  destruction  of  the  MSS.,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  sixth 
book  especially,  we  no  longer  possess  in  its 
complete  form  what  was  left  by  Hooker. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the 
evidence  of  this,  and  the  story  in  connexion 
with  it,  both  oif  account  of  the  interest  of 
the  subject  itself  and  the  renewed  light 
which  it  serves  to  throw  on  the  character  of 
his  wife. 

Immediately  following  Hooker's  death, 
inquiry  was  made  after  h^  papers,  by  friends 
who  had  been  watching  with  interest  the 
completion  of  his  work.  He  died  on  the 
2d  of  November,  and 

<«  only  fiye  days  afterwards,  Dr.  Andrews,  being 
then  at  the  court,  wrote  to  Dr.  Parry,  who  was, 
as  it  may  seem,  intimate  with  the  Ohurchman 
funily,  and  near  at  hand,  requesting  hhn  to  pro- 
vide without  deky  for  the  security  of  the  papers. 
He  writes  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and 
regrets  that  he  should  be  so  late  in  ffiriog  this 
hint,  having  bat  Just  been  informed  of  Hooker^s 
death.'^t 

Nothing  satis&ctory  seems  to  have  been 
didted  by  this  inquiry ;  for  the  next  thincr 
we  learn  is,  that  at  the  ^d  of  a  montn 
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Whitgift  sent  one  of  his  ohapl^ns  to  nqaire 
after  the  lliree  remaumiff  books, — ^^of  wlikh 
she  woiild  not,  <nr  ooold  not,  give  any  ae- 
ooont"  After  the  lapae  of  some  farther 
time  three  months,  it  is  said-— soapioioo* 
having  ansea,  she  was  summoned  to  the 
Privy  Gounei,  and  interrogated  by  the 
Archbishop,  whea  she  was  xepres^(tted  as 


<"nNit  one  Mr.  Oharfce,  and  another  minister 
that  dwelt  aesr  Oaaterbary,  oama  to  her,  and 
desired  that  they  might  go  into  her  hn^mod'e 
study,  and  look  upon  some  of  his  wridnn,  and 
that  there  they  two  bomt  and  tore  manyof  thsm, 
aasorlDg  h^  that  they  were  writiogs  not  fit  to 
be  Been,  and  that  she  knew  nothing  more  con- 
cerning them."  **  Her  lodginfc,"  Walton  adds, 
"*  was  men  in  King-street,  in  Westminster,  where 
she  was  fiMmd  next  morning  dead  in  her  bed, 
^sod  her  new  h«Bl>and  soapected  and  qoestioQed 
fior  it,  but  he  was  declared  maoooDt  of  her  death." 

Witliin  80  tkiott  a  period  after  lier  hus- 
band's death,  elie  had  contracted,  it  a{^>ear8, 
a  second  marriage,  of  which,  however,  we 
ieam  no  furtber  particulars. 

So  much  for  Mrs.  Hooker.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  tbe  story,  her  character 
comes  out  of  it  with  a  very  base  stamp ; 
and  the  unintelligible  tragedy  of  her  death 
only  de^>ens  tJie  unhappy  perplexity  of  her 
whole  life.  The  question  suggests  itself,  Could 
she  herself  have  been  a  Puritan  1  and  did 
any  of  tJie  unhealed  bitterness  of  Hooker's 
marriage  spring  out  of  this  sourcef  It 
seems  und^able,  from  the  statement  of 
Travers,  and  otherwke,f  that  family  rel^ 
tions  brought  him  into  dosA  connexion  with 
the  Puritans;  his  own  dau^ter  married  a 
Mr.  Qiarke,  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  above 
statement.  It  is  simply  possible  that  his 
wife,  besides  her  natural  sourness  of  temper 
and  indifference  to  him,  may  have  been 
alienated  fiom  bim  by  the  force  of  ecdesi- 
astical  sympathies,  the  intensity  of  whi<^  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  we 
cannot  well  overrate.  And  does  not  such 
a  view  impart  a  ready  meaning  to  the  em- 
^Msis  of  certain  statements  in  Hooker's 
Pre&ee4  as  well  as  to  the  distrustful  anxiety 
regarding  his  ^pors,  manifested  by  his 
fmndcL  on  heanng  of  his  death?  Cm  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
fact  of  his  having  by  his  will  entrusted  his 
MSS.  to  the  ch£a;ge  of  his  wife,  seems  op- 
posed to  such  a  view.  Why,  as  Coleridge 
pertinently  asks,  did  he  not  entrust  them  to 
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Dr.  Saravmf    We  do  not  pretend  for  our 
part  to  eiear  up  the  mystery. 

The  satisfectory  evidence  that  the  MSS. 
were  really  iBterfered  with,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  contrast  which  the  sixth  book,  as  it 
now  stands,  presents,  not  only  to  its  design, 
as  laid  down  by  Hooker  himself,  but  to  its 
ori^nal  couxse,  as  otherwise  certified.  The 
subject  before  Hooker  in  tins  book,  aooord- 
11^  to  his  plan,  was  the  Smptural  authority 
of  lay  elder^ip.  To  this  subject,  however, 
only  the  first  two  chaptefa,  and  tibe  first 
secti<»i  of  the  Uiird  diapter,  have  any  rela- 
tion. Hie  remainder,  being  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  whole,  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  penance  and  absolution,  as  betwieen 
1^  dmrdi  of  England  and  that  of  Rome. 
That  this  absurd  divergency  from  tbe  proper 
subject  of  the  book,  to  wnich  he  nowhere 
returns,  did  not  characterize  it  as  completed 
by  the  author,  is  shewn  from  a  document 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Keblc, 
bearing  to  be  t^M  critical  notes  of  Cranmer 
and  Sandys  upon  it,  as  submitted  to  Uiem. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of 
Hooker  to  forward  his  work  as  he  com- 
pleted  it,  to  his  old  pupils,  for  their  advice 
and  revision.  The  document  is  in  their  own 
handwriting ;  Cranmer's  part  filling  twenty- 
four  folio  pages,  and  Sandy's  part,  which  is 
more  closely  written,  occupying  six  pages 
more.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt 
of  its  genuineness ;  for  who,  as  Mr.  Keble 
says,  would  have  ever  thought  such  a  paper 
wordi  forging  ?  The  collation  of  the  exist- 
ifig  sixth  bo^,  with  this  document,  learves 
DP  room  fer  doubt  as  to  its  oorruption. 
"  First,  it  will  be  found  that  among  all  the 
notes  there  are  not  so  many  as  four  instances 
in  which  the  emiekmardi  at  the  begbming  of 
the  note  occur  in  the  text  as  it  stands.  Next, 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  critieal  re- 
marks, the  scriptural  and  other  quotations 
referred  to,  indicate  an  entirelv  difierent 
work.  There  is  not  a  word  about  peni- 
tency, auricular  confession,  absolving  power; 
but  (in. the  third  place)  the  frame  of  the 
whole,  and  each  particular,  as  fiu:  as  it  can 
be  understood,  implied  the  annotators  to 
have  had  before  them  a  work  really  address- 
ing itself  to  the  question  of  lay  elders,  and 
meeting  all  the  arguments  which,  as  we 
know  from  contemporary  writers,  the  up- 
holders of  the  Puritan  platform  were  used 
to  allege."* 

This  is  the  state  of  the  case,  no  doubt 
put  strongly,  but  resting  on  grounds  that 
seem  indSputable.  Mr.  Eeble  further  en- 
deavours, from  the  seattered  hints  of  the 
notes,  to  sketdi  the  several  heads  of  the 
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%»ook  as  it  must  hare  appeared  to  Chmner 
and  Sandys ;  Init  we  seed  not  follow  him 
into  this  detail,  only  observing,  the  heads 
eorreqxmd  v^  well  with  the  natare  of  the 
task  which  ^looker  had  undertaken.  It 
seems  certainly  to  lend  confirmation  to  the 
story  of  Puritan  interference,  that  it  is  ex- 
actly that  part  of  the  three  remaining  books 
of  die  Polity  which  would  baye  been  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Puritans^  which  have  most 
clearly  suffered  mutilation.  To  Mr.  Keble 
this  evidence  seems  decisive;  but  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  entitled  altogether  to  re- 
move our  doubts  as  to  the  fiiot  of  such  inter- 
ference, at  least  in  the  maimer  narrated  by 
Walton. 

Of  the  two  latter  books  we  have  a  more 
satis&otory  account  Hie  seventh  book  was 
first  published  in  1662  by  Gauden,  Bidbop 
of  Worcester,  whose  name  is  so  questionably 
associated  with  the  Elxtinf  BiUJiXacTj,  The 
MS.  of  it,  he  aUeges  in  Us  Pre&oe,  to  be 
undoubtedly  in  Hookas  own  handwriting 
Ihroughoi^  He  says  nothing,  however,  as 
to  where  he  got  the  MS.,  or  what  he  did 
with  it,  and  fiirnishes,  in  fiict,  no  due  what- 
ever whereby  subsequent  inquirers  might 
determine  ks  andiority.  Its  authorship  and 
value^  therefore,  rest  entirely  on  the  internal 
evidence  whidi  it  bears  of  having  come  ftom 
Hooker's  own  hand ;  Mid  Mr.  Keble,  from 
obvious  reasons,  considers  this  evidence  as 
very  complete.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  genu- 
ine production  of  Hooker.  The  course  of 
argument  and  flow  of  style  dearly  indicate 
this.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that,  if  a  real,  it  is  at  the 
best,  as  indeed  Mr.  Keble  adinils,  a  ^  muti- 
lated and  imperfect  relic;'  and  its  special 
statements  as  to  the  Divine  authority  of 
Episoopaev,  must  accordingly  be  received 
and  judged,  if  not  with  any  definite  qualifica- 
tton,  which  is  by  no  means  necessary,  yet 
in  the  full  light  of  the  general  reasoning  of  the 
first  three  books. 

The  eighth  book  originally  appeared  along 
with  the  sixth,  in  1651.  Additional  frag- 
ments were  published  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  mn 
Clavi  Trabalex,  1661.  Some  of  these  pas- 
sages  were  incorporated  by  Ganden  in  his 
^  edition,  and  the  book  further  enlarged  and 
compiled  firom  apparently  distinct  sources ; 
he  added  also  a  new  fragment  on  the  Limits 
of  Obedience  to  Sovereigns.  Such  was  the 
very  imperfect  state  of  the  last  book,  pre- 
vk>us  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Keble.  His 
very  oarefiil  researches,  founded  on  four  dif- 
ferent MSB.,  drawn  from  difibrent  quarters, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lambeth,  and  DubliUi 
have  issued  in  a  text  to  some  extent  new — 
in  his  own  wordS|  **widdy  at  variance" 


with  tlie  parevkms  texts  ^in  veiy  many  ma- 
terial points;  many  portions  being  adde<l, 
some  few  omitted,  and  the  parts  which  re- 
main transposed  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to 
form,  on  the  whole,  an  entirely  new  arrange- 
ment* The  fragment  added  byXs^auden  on 
Civil  Obedience  is  not  incorporated  with  the 
book,  as  it  had  been  by  previous  editors,  but 
subjoined  in  an  appendix. 

Hooker's  great  work  may  be  contem- 
plated in  two  main  points  c€  view :  in  its 
general,  philosophical,  and  literary  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  its  special  polemical  imp(»t  and 
vidue.  It  is  just  its  glory  that  it  presents 
this  twofold  aspect  of  interest  to  the  reader ; 
that  it  remains  a  monument,  not  only  of 
past  controversy,  but  of  the  highest  philoso- 
I^iical  and  literary  genius.  It  is  this  latter 
character  alone  whidi  gives  it  that  weighty 
and  time-honoured  renown,  and  that  dassi- 
cal  position  so  universally  conceded  to  it. 
It  is  this  whi<^  makes  it  a  livmg  study  now, 
while  the  works  to  whidi  it  was  opposed,  as 
well  as  that  of  Whitgift^  which  pr^Msded  it, 
are  only  subjects  of  research  to  the  Christ- 
ian historian.  Had  it  been  a  mere  repertory 
of  ecdesiastioal  polemics,  however  able,  it 
would  have  long  since  passed  into  the  com. 
parative  oblivion  by  which  these  have  been 
overtaken,  or  rather,  it  would  never  have 
emerged  from  the  predestined  obscurity 
which  awaits  all  merdy  polemical  writ- 
ing.  But  animated  by  tne  light  of  a 
divine  philosophy,  and  pregnant  with  a  life 
of  Thought,  which  dothes  itself  in  the  noblest 
forms  of  language,  rising  often  into  the 
most  ripe  and  swellinff  doquence,  it  at  once 
took  a  rank  in  our  literature,  from  which 
we  can  never  concdve  it  displaced,  however 
little  interest  may  come  to  be  attached  to 
many  of  the  special  discusdons  which  it  em- 
braces. 

We  see  the  influence  of  this  higher  cha- 
racter of  Hooker's  work  strongly  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  q)oken  of  by  Mr. 
Hallam.f  It  is  the  presence  of  a  great 
mind  dealing  in  the  most  profoundly  philo- 
sophical  spirit,  with  questions  so  easily  nar- 
rowed by  pr^udice,  and  debased  by  fiiction, 
that  above  all  interests  such  a  critic.  It  is 
with  the  Treatise  of  Qcero,  De  Legibus,  that 
a  comparison  at  once  occurs  to  Um,  of  the 
English  masterpiece,  on  the  Foundation  and 
Origin  of  Laws — the  first  book  of  the  Polity. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Hallam  would  assign 
the  palm  to  the  Ciceronian  Treatise,  for  dig- 
nitv  and  force  of  lanffuage,  and  concissness 
and  rigour  of  reasoning,  but  he  admits  the 
latter  to  be  *^  by  no  means  less  high-toned 
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in  sentiment,  or  less  bright  in  fancy,  and  far 
more  comprehensive  and  profound  in  the 
foundations  of  its  philosophy."* 

Hooker's  philosophical  characteristics,  as 
here  indicated,  are,  profundity  and  compre- 
hensiveness, combined  with  patience  and 
calmness  of  reflection.  He  does  not  light 
up  his  subject  by  any  vivid  flashes  of  thought, 
nor  startle  by  we  force  and  quickness  of  in- 
sight with  which  he  seizes  hold  of  its  deeper 
truth ;  but  he  never  fails,  in  his  own  more 
elaborate  way,  to  reach  to  its  very  ground, 
and  lay  open  its  foundations,  and,  moreover, 
to  trace  it  out  in  all  its  windings,  slowly,  and 
sometimes  even  tediously,  yet  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  who  knows  it  idl  well,  and  there- 
fore is  not  impatient  to  complete  his  work. 
This  lai^eness  of  handling  is  his  one  most 
distinguishiog  attribute.  His  mind  did  not 
work  by  strong  and  sudden  impulses,  leaping 
with  irresiBtible  force  to  its  conclusions,  b\it 
by  calm  and  laborious  processes,  tending 
silently  yet  surely  thereto.  The  meditative 
character  of  his  life  confirms  this  view,  as 
well  as  both  Fuller's  and  Walton's  descrip- 
tion of  his  preaching.  It  is  not  the  facile 
and  overflowing  speaker  that  we  contem- 
plate, but  the  rapt  and  abstract  student,  re- 
strained and  hesitating  with  the  weight  of  his 
subject,  his  eye  not  kindling  with  answering 
and  sympathetic  emotion,  but  fixed  in 
dreamy  introspection  on  the  great  ideal  or 
outline  of  thought  with  which  he  is  laboring. 
Hence,  too,  the  frequent  prolixity  of  his 
reasoning,  in  many  cases  returning  upon 
itself,  and  only  after  repeated  accumular 
tions,  agam  unfolding  in  linked  and  rolling 
sequences.  For  the  clearness  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  the  more  exact  conveyance  of  his 
views,  it  would  have  been,  well,  certainly, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,!  using  a  phrase  in 
itself  very  felicitous,  but  not  strictly  applica- 
ble— ^that  we  had  *'  a  little  less  of  the  ex- 
panded palm  of  rhetoric,  and  somewhat 
more  of  dialectical  precision;"  but,  with 
more  definiteness,  we  could  not  have  had 
that  very  amplitude  of  research^  and  exuber- 
ance of  language,  which  constitute  the  chief 
distinction  of  l£)oker.  And  ev^  wh^  he  is 
most  voluminous,  when  he  most  tarries,  and 
returns  upon  himself  in  his  course  of  expo- 
sition, or  expands  into  his  most  copious 
statements,  ^rhetoric"  scarcely  expresses 
what  will  be  found  instinct  with  meaning  in 
all  its  involutions,  and  touched  with  power 
even  to  its  extremities.  It  must  at  the  same 
be  admitted  that  Hooker's  prolixity  some- 
times loses  itself  in  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  general  terms.| 
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There  are  parts  of  has  reasoning  whidi,  pro- 
bably wrought  out  with  great  elbrtby  him- 
seli^tracing  a  thread  of  living  but  tangled 
connexion  in  his  own  mind — ^must  be  very 
carefully,  and  even  laboriously,  examined 
by  the  reader,  before  they  can  be  taken  up 
in  all  their  dependence  and  conclusive  force. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  wh^i  he  is 
seduced  into  the  meshes  of  some  merely 
scholastic  discussion. 

As  a  writer,  perhaps,  even  more  than  a 
thinker.  Hooker  marks  an  era  in  English 
literature.  If  not  the  creator  of  English  prose, 
he  was  the  first  of  its  masters,  as  he  re- 
mains to  this  day  among  the  greatest  of 
them.  Four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  preceded  the  publication  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  bv  a  few  years ;  and  acknowledging 
to  the  full  what  iukd  been  already  done  by 
Latimer  in  his  Sermons,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  his  Arcadia,  we  must  accord  to  Hooker 
the  prime  honour  of  working  out  the  capa- 
cities of  that  language,  whidi,  with  Bacon 
and  Shakspere,  was  about  to  reach,  all  at 
once,  its  consummate  development.  The 
extent  of  merit  which  here  really  belongs  to 
our  author,  may  be  seen  by  turning  from 
his  gireat  work  to  the  writings  of  Cartwright 
and  Whitgift,  on  the  same  subject,  so  imme- 
diately preceding.  The  comparative  rough- 
ness and  barrenness  of  their  style,  even 
when  it  is  vigorous  and  animated ;  the  want 
of  any  approach  to  that  elevation,  and  dig- 
nity, and  grace  of  movement,  in  which  our 
author  rejoices  ;  stamp  the.  progress  which 
the  language  had  made  in  his  hands.  In 
fulness  and  majesty,  combined  with  preg- 
nancy, and  richness,  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, the  style  of  Hooker  remains,  indeed, 
unsurpassed.  That  of  Bacon's  Essays  is 
more  idiomatic,  and  terse,  and  intense  in  its 
meanings ;  but  it  does  not  move  with  the 
same  swell,  it  does  not  rise  to  the  same 
grandeur.  It  is  more  close  and  flexible, 
more  living  and  expressive,  throughout; 
but  it  does  not  carry  along  the  same  freight 
of  eloquence,  nor  gather  to  itself  the  same 
splendour  of  utteranca  And,  certainly,  in 
the  supreme  quality  of  harmony — at  onoe 
the  most  subtle  in  its  secret,  and  the  most 
obvious  in  its  presence,  of  all  gifts  of  lan- 
guage— Hooker  is  singularly  pre-eminent. 
While  adding  statement  to  statem^t,  and  * 
clause  to  dimse,  along  a  series  that  seems 
extended  to  confusion,  there  will  yet  be 
found,  through  aU,  a  proportion  and  sequence 
which,  when  well  read,  fidl  upon  the  ear 
like  music.  He  is  nowhere  discordant,  and 
but  seldom  confused ;  and  now  and  then  the 
chime  of  his  many-toned  sentences  breaks 
forth  into  a  sustained  and  overpowering 
choru8» 
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The  First  Book  of  die  Eeeleeiulicftl  Poli- 
ty will  always  remain,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
the  most  generally  read  and  admired. 
Here,  in  the  lofly  region  of  moral  inqniry, 
with  which  the  book  is  throughout  engaged, 
the  genius  of  Hooker  was  most  at  home. 
The  largeness  of  spirit  and  wide  range  of 
thought,  so  charaoteristic  of  him,  found  in 
this  region  full  scope.  The  consciousness  of 
the  nobler  elevation  to  which,  from  hb 
whole  point  of  view,  he  was  carrying  the 
wearying,  and  oflen  d^radins,  controversy 
of  his  time,  brought  forth  to  die  full  all  his 
powers,  and  displayed  them  in  their  hap- 
piest exercise.  It  is  the  same  shining  and 
ample  intellect,  and  the  same  calm  and  judi- 
cial wisdom,  that  meet  us  throughout  the 
work ;  but  here,  in  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
the  mind  of  Hook^  rose  to  its  sublimest 
height,  and  expatiated  with  its  grandest  force 
and  compass  of  reasoning.  Nowhere  in 
the  literature  of  philosophy,  has  eUiical 
and  political  speculatioif  essayed  a  profound- 
cr  and  more  comprehensive  task — sought 
to  take,  at  one  flight,  a  broader  sweep; 
and  never,  we  may  safely  say,  has  the  har- 
mony of  the  moral  universe,  and  the  inter- 
dependence  and  unity  of  man's '  spiritual 
and  civil  life,  in  their  multiplied  relations, 
been  more  firmly  seized,  and  more  impies- 
sively  expounded.  The  distinct  character 
of  the  book,  moreover,  and  its  comparative 
completeness,  have  served  to  give  it,  by  it* 
selfl  a  position  and  renown,  which  some- 
what overshadow  the  others.  It  is  a  vesti- 
bule so  magnificent,  and  here  and  there  so 
richly  adorned,  that  many,  in  their  admirsr 
tion  of  it,  delay,  or  care  not,  to  enter  into 
the  less  inviting  and  intricate  argumentative 
structure  to  wl^ch  it  leads. 

The  conception  of  such  a  plan  of  argu- 
ment as  Hooker's  First  Book  embraces — a 
plan  of  argument  underlyii^  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  work^  and  giving  to  it  its  per- 
vading meaninj^— KX>uld  only  have  sprung 
up  in  a  mind  of  genuinely  philosophical  ten- 
dency and  power.  Amid  all  the  din  of  con- 
troversy around  him,  there  was  no  dear 
discernment  of  principles.  Many  talked  of 
the  truth,  as  he  nimself  said,  *'  which  never 
sounded  the  depth  from  whidi  it  springeth." 
To  such  a  mind  as  his,  however,  there  could 
he  no  rest^  save  on  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive basis  of  philosophy.  The  particular 
controversy  as  to  ecclesiastical  order  and 
ceremonies,  only  found  its  true  importance 
in  connexicm  with  the  whole  suUect  of  law 
and  order.  It  was  only  firom  a  fundamental 
inquiry  into  the  ^'groimds  and  original 
causes  of  all  laws,"  and  carrying  out  the 
conclusions  to  which  such  an  inquiry  leads, 
that,  he  could  go  forth  with  interest  to  the 


settlement  of  the  spedal  qnestioiis  before 
him. 

Beginning,  therefore,  from  "  the  very 
foundation  and  root,  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain,"  he  inquires  into  the  First  Law 
Eternal, — "  the  order  which  God  before  all 
ages  hath  set  down  for  himself  to  do  all 
things  by."  The  ground  of  all  beuig  \s  at 
once  Law  and  Life,  Reason  and  Personality, 
working  in  most  exact  order,  yet  knowing 
what  and  why  it  worketh.  This  great  Th)^ 
istic  principle  is  firmly  seized  anoexpressed 
by  mm.  He  holds  with  a  fine  hand  the 
balance  of  truth,  which  has  so  oflen,  on  this 
deepest  question,  been  allowed  to  swerve  to. 
the  on^  nde  or  the  other;  vindicating  at 
once  the  harmonious  necessity  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  living  spring  of  personal 
agency  that  moves  in  it  all.  There  is  to  him 
in  all  things  no  deeper  meaning  than  law. 
A  mere  arbitrary  wul  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  essential  idea  of  God ;  yet  a  mere  blind 
necessity  is  still  more  foreign.  This  idea 
only  attains  its  full  illumination  when  appro* 
bended  as  a  Personal  Agent,  working  "  not 
only  according  to  his  own  will,  but  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will." 

This  First  Eternal  Law, — the  everlasting 
order  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  Grod, — comes 
forth  in  diverse  manifestations,  adi^ted  to 
the  dijQTerent  kinds  of  things  subject  to  it, 
and  through  which  it  is  expressed.  Here 
£3  first  of  all  the  Law  of  Nature,— of  the 
ever-revolving  mechanism  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Nothing  can  be  finer  or  grander  in 
its  way  than  Hooker's  whole  conception  of 
the  vast  order  of  nature.  No  positivist-poet 
or  philosopher  ever  expressed  a  more  sub- 
lime admiration  of  its  undeviating  bar- 
mony, — ^its  silent  and  ceaseless  march ;  yet 
acknowledging  to  the  full  the  naturalistic 
conception,  he  is  not  content  for  a  moment 
to  rest  in  it.  It  draws  from  him  an  eloquent 
awe;  but  all  this  the  more,  that  he  sees  in 
it  not  a  direct  necessity,  but  an  articulate 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  Nay,  so  vivid- 
ly, and  in  its  highest  form,  does  he  seize  this 
truth,  that  he  beholds  in  nature  the  uncon- 
scious working  out  of  a  Divine  pattern  or 
archetype ;  and  in  the"  light  of  this  idea — 
now  scientifically  verified  bv  the  genius  of 
an  Owen  and  a  Sedgwick — the  more  adores 
the  Living  Presence  operating  in  all.* 

Following  the  law  of  nature  comes  the 
Celestial  Law,  or  ^'  that  which  angels  behold, 
and  without  any  swerving  observe;"  and 
here,  as  he  rises  to  the  fuU  and  animating 
thought  of  the  harmony  of  heaven,  he  kin- 
dles again  with  his  subject,  and  breaJcs  forth 
into  one  of  his  richest  and  most  swelUng 
passages : — 
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*Bat  aowtiiatweiDayliftii|>  mreya  (wit 
were)  from  the  foot-stool  to  the  throne  of  Qod, 
Mid  leaving  these  natoMl,  oonsider  a  little  the 
»c»t6  of  heavenly  and  divine  creatures.  Toncb^ 
ing  angels,  which  are  spirits  immaterial  and  in- 
teliectaal,  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred 
palaces,  where  is  nothing  but  light  and  blessed 
immortality,  no  shadow  of  matter  Ibr  tears,  dis- 
eobtentmeots,  griefi  and  nncomfortable  passioDS 
to  work  upon;  but  all  jmr^  tranqnillil^,  aod  peace, 
even  for  ever  and  ever,  doth  dwell.  As  in  nom- 
ber  and  order  tbe^  are  high,  mighty,  and  royal 
armies,  so  likewise  m  porfecuon  of  obedience  unto 
that  ktw,  which  the  Highcsti  whom  they  adore, 
love,  and  imitate,  hath  imooeed  npon  them ;  snch 
observants  tiiey  are  thereof,  that  oar  Saviour  him- 
.self  being  to  set  down  the  perfect  idea  of  that 
which  we  are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on  e^rth,  did 
net  teadh  to  pray  or  wish  for  more  than  only  that 
here  it  might  be  with  ns  as  witii  them  it  is  in 
heaven.  God  which  moveth  mere  natural  agents 
as  an  efficient  onlv,  doth  otherwise  move  intdlect- 
ual  creatures,  and  especiallv  his  holy  angels:  for, 
beholding  the  fiice  of  God,  in  admiration  of  so 
great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him ;  and  being 
rapt  with  the  love  of  hii  beauty,  they  cleave  in- 
separabfy  for  ever  unto  him.  Deske  to  resemble 
hun  in  goodness,  maketh  them  unweariable  and 
even  insatiable  in  their  lonffingto  doby  all  means 
all  manner  of  good  unto  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
but  especially  unto  the  children  of  men  :  in  the 
countenance  of  whose  nature  looking  downward, 
they  behold  themselves  beneath  thdnselves ;  even 
•0  upwards  in  Qod,  beneath  whom  themsdvesare, 
diey  see  that  diaraeter  ^ddch  is  nondiere  but  in 
themselves  and  us  resembled.  Thus  for  even  the 
Paynims  have  approached ;  thus  ihr  they  have 
seen  into  the  ooings  of  the  angels  of  God. 
Orpheus  confessing  that  the  fiery  throne  of  G^  is 
attended  on  by  those  most  industrious  angels, 
careful  how  all  things  are  performed  amongst 
men ;  and  the  mirror  of  human  wisdom  plainly 
teaching,  that  God  moveth  angels  even  as  that 
thing  doth  the  man's  heart,  whidi  is  thereunto 
presented  amiable.  Angelical  actions  may  there- 
fore be  reduced  unto  these  three  general  kinds : 
first,  most  delectable  love^  arising  from  the  visible 
apprehension  of  the  purity,  glory,  and  beauty  of 
Gkx!,  invisible  saving  only  unto  spirits  that  are 
pure;  secondly,  adoration  grounded  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  greatness  of  God,  on  whom  they  see 
how  all  things  depend ;  thirdly*  imitation,  bred 
by  the  presence  of  his  exemplary  goodness,  who 
ceaseth  not  before  them  daily  to  fill  heaven  and 
earth  with  the  rich  treasures  of  most  firee  and 
undeserved  grace.*'  *     ... 

He  then  enters  npon  die  consideration  of 
the  Law  of  Reason, — ^^  the  binding  principle 
of  reasonable  creatures  in  this  world."  This 
opens  up  to  him  a  wide  field  of  ethical  dis- 
quisition, in  which  he  treats  of  the  several 
innctions  of  the  will  and  reason  in  man.  The 
will  is  the  naorfSL  capacity  in  man  which 
brings  him  into  relation  to  his  appropriate 
moral  good.  He  has  this  capacity  over  and 
above  the  sensible  capacity,  common  to  him 
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with  the  lower  anknals,  because  he  is  fitted 
for  a  more  divine  perfectioD,  and  craves 
therefore  a  higher  good  than  what  belonss 
to  them.  Ref»on  is  the  director  of  the  will, 
— the  light  of  the  soul.  Whereas  the  rule 
of  nature  is  simple  neoesnty ;  that  of  beasts 
an  instinctive  judgment  of  sense ;  and  that 
of  angels  an  *^  intuitive  intellectual  judgment 
concerning  the  amiable  beauty  and  high 
goodness  of  that  object,  which  with  unspeak- 
able jov  and  delight  dotii  set  them  on  work. 
The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the 
sentence  that  reason  glveth  concerning  the 
goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to 
do."*  It  is  the  ofiice  of  reason,  therefore, 
to  discover  the  good  to  which  man's  higher 
nature  is  adapted,-— the  laws  whidi  at 
once  regulate  and  express  its  activity.  This 
it  does  in  various  ways,  and  by  various 
signs  or  tokens,  which  our  author  discusses 
at  length.  There  is  some  intricacy  and  con- 
fusion in  his  argum^t  here ;  but  its  general 
effect  is,  that  tl^re  are  clearly  disooverabie 
by  reason  oertam  axioms  or  principles  of 
morality,  which  are  universally  oinding,  and 
to  whkh  the  conscience  answers  as  its  ap- 
propriate rule  and  life.  These  moral  laws 
witness  'to  themselves  in  die  orderly  and 
hapf^y  lives  of  those  who' conform  to  them, 
just  as  the  works  of  nature  are  all ''  behove- 
fill  and  beautiful,  without  superfluity  or  de- 
fect" Hie  prevailing  inflraction  of  even  the 
principal  of  tnese  laws  among  certain  nat]on^ 
is  not  allowed  as  any  evidence  against  their 
universal  validity,  but  is  attributed  to  ^  lewd 
and  wicked  custom,  which  beginning  perhaps 
first  amongst  fow,  afterwards  spreading  into 
greater  multitudes,  and  so  continuing  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  of  force  even  in  plain 
things  to  smother  the  light  of  natural  under- 
standing." There  is  a  true  and  substantive 
moral  law,  therefore,  according  to  Hooker, 
discoverable  hi  the  light  of  human  reason, 
and  binding  upon  human  conduct ;  and  in 
the  rehition  which  man  bears  to  this  the  law 
of  Am  nature,  he  is  contradistinguished  ftom 
all  oUier  creatures  in  the  world.  In  his  case 
alone  is  observation  of  law  righteousness, 
and  transgression  of  it  sin.  It  is  the  moral 
reality  of  a  living  will  in  man  that  makes  the 
dififerenoe.  **Take  away  the  will,  and  all 
acts  are  equal."f 

The  law  now  mentioned  binds  man  simply 
as  man.  Its  force  is  irrespective  of  society ; 
but  out  of  the  &ct  of  society  ihum  springs 
up  a  set  of  correspondent  laws.  The  ground 
of  domestic  society  is  found  in  human  wants  % 
the  ground  of  political  government  in  human 
crimes.    The  natural  fountain  of  law  and 
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MttM>ri^  in  Ibe  form  w  CMa,  k  tbe  6Aer  ^ 
tbe&milj;  in  the  ktler  oase,  lawftil  a1llhtt^ 
itf  OMi  odj  be  eseveiBed  bj  eonseDt  of 
aoeiety  iteeli^  or  bj  tbe  imme<]Biiile  appoinit- 
meat  of  GM.  Tbeee  ere  tbe  obIj  two  gen- 
iMbe  soiufoee  of  polltioal  power  which  maj 
aesume  differenl  Ibnns,  bvt  in  all  ibt  fbrme 
rests  ardinarify  on  the  same  nround,  the  ex- 
press or  implied  eanotion  of  ^  ooinmimit3r. 
A  goyeraiDg  power  resting  on  any  other 
ground,  save  the  speoiftl  one  of  direct  Dirine 
appointment,  is  most  strongly  repudiated  by 
Hooker ;  and  h^re,  as  has  been  often  poini* 
ed  ont  by  Mr.  Hallam  and  others,  he  oteariy 
astictpated  the  dieory  of  Lodce.  As  the 
origin  of  government  is  thus  traoed  to  popu- 
lar assent,  so  M  laws  for  its  regulation  and 
eontrol  hare  the  same  rightful  source,  and 
no  other.  The  language  of  Hooker  on  tibia 
sabjeot  is  so  forcible,  that  it  wdl  deserves 
quotation  >— 

**  The  lawful  power  of  makiiur  laws  to  eom 
mand  whole  politic  societieB  of  men  beloDgetb  so 
properly  unto  the  same  entire  societies,  uat  for 
any  prmce  or  potentate,  of  what  kind  soever, 
imon  earth  to  exercise  the  same  of  himself,  and  not 
enher  bv  express  commission  immediatelv  mm} 
MSonaUy  received  bom  Qod,  or  else  by  antbority 
deoeed  at  the  first  from  their  consent  iqwn  ^rrhoBt 
persons  ibey  impose  laws,  it  is  no  better  than 
mere  lyraony.  Iawb  they  are  not,  therefore, 
which  public  appi^bation  bath  not  made  so.  But 
approbation  not  only  they  give  who  personally 
dieclare  their  assent  by  vow,  sign,  or  act,  but 
abo  when  others  do  it  in  their  names  by  right 
•rigtsall J  at  the  least  derired  from  them.  As  m 
paniaoientB,  conndls,  and  the  Uke  assemblies,  al* 
Umk^^  we  be  not  persooally  ouroelves  present^ 
notwithstanding  oar  acsent  is  by  reason  of  other 
agents  there  in  our  behoot  And  what  we  do  by 
others,  no  reason  bat  that  it  should  stand  as  our 
deed,  no  lees  effectually  to  bmd  us,  than  if  our- 
selves had  done  it  in  person.'** 

Further,  as  there  are  laws  appropriate  to 
civil  societies  in  themselves,  so  uiere  are  laws 
apfHTopriate  to  these  societies  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  viz.,  International  Laws. 
And  the  allusion  to  them  leads  him  to  speak 
of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  laws  of 
^iritual  commerce  between  Christian  na^ 
tioDs  —  "  laws  by  virtue  whereof  all 
eknrehes  may  enjoy  freely  the  use  of  diose 
reverent,  religious,  and  sacred  consultations 
which  are  termed  Councils-GeAeral.'* 

Finally,  there  are  the  laws  specially  re- 
vealed by  God  in  Scripture  for  our  sfnritual 
guidance  and  government — Laws  Superna- 
tural to  direct  and  control  man  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  which  he  has  wholly  lost  by 
nature.  Unider  this  head  Hooker,  aooordlDc 
to  his  wont,  rans  into  a  general  and  elevated 
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vein  of  diseossioti,  pertaining  to  the  true  and 
only  Uessednees  of  man  in  eommnnion  with 
God ;  how  man  has  ftillen  away  trom  Mb 
blessedness  throng  guilt,  and  how  it  is  re* 
stored  to  him  in  Christ.  He  considers  the 
fact  of  so  many  laws  of  reason  being  repub- 
lished in  Scripture,  and  dwells  upon  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  in  brightening  our  frequently 
dim  natoral  perceptions,  and  guidhog  na  in 
eireumstanoes  of  particular  difiiculty.  He 
Is  thus  led  to  enlai^  on  the  benefit  of  tra- 
ditional Divme  law,  and  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  perfection  of  which — wherein  nothing  is 
superfluous  amid  all  its  variety — he  extols 
in  a  rich  and  eloquent  passage. 

Here  he  brhigs  to  a  close  the  course  of 
his  general  reasoning,  and  i^proaohes  its 
bearing  upon  his  spedial  subject  to  whic^  it 
will  be  found  to  have  a  very  intimate  rela- 
tion, far  away  as  it  may  seem  to  have  begun 
from  it  Bfaving  enumerated  the  various 
laws  Aat  obtain  among  men,  he  now  enters 
upon  the  consideration  of  their  particular 
force  and  character.  In  all  these  several 
kinds  of  laws  there  are  sundry  both  natural 
and  positive, — that  is  to  say,  both  arising 
out  of  the  personal  and  social  necessities  of 
human  U^,  and  prescribed  by  external 
authority  foi^the  guidance  of  that  life.  They 
are  in  error,  therefore,  who  make  those  laws 
only  to  be  positive  that  are  of  man's  invention, 
attributing  mutability  to  them  and  to  them 
alone.  Certain  Divine  laws  are  no  less  posi- 
tive and  mutable  in  their  nature.  The  real 
ground  of  mutability  or  immutability  in  laws^ 
is  to  be  found,  in  (act,  not  in  their  origin,  but 
in  tlieir  chariacter.  They  are  permanent  or 
changeable,  not  according  as  they  proceed 
from  God  or  man, but  "according  as  the 
matter  itself  is  concerning  which  they  were 
first  made.  Whether  God  or  man  be  the 
maker  of  them,  alteration  they  so  &r  forth 
admit  as  the  matter  doth  exact"  This  is 
the  point  towards  which  Hooker  has  been 
aiming  in  his  extended  discussion  :-*- 

<<  Wherefore,^'  he  adds,  **  to  end  with  a  general 
rule  conceraing  all  the  laws  which  God  hath  tied 
men  unto ;  those  laws  divine  that  belong,  whether 
naturally  or  supematurallv,  either  to  men  as  men, 
or  to  men  as  they  live  m  public  society,  or  to 
men  as  they  are  of  that  politic  society  which  is  the 
Qhoroh,  withont  any  further  respect  had  mto  any 
such  variable  accident  as  the  state  of  men,  and  ef 
societies  of  men,  and  of  the  Ckuroh  itself  in  this 
world  is  subject  unto;  all  laws  that  so  bdoog 
unto  men,  they  belong  for  ever^  yea,  although 
they  be  positive  laws,  miless  being  poeitiye  God 
hiinself  which  made  them  alter  them.  The  reason 
is,  becanse  the  satijeet  or  matter  of  laws  in  gee- 
eral  is  tiius  h;t  forth  constant ;  which  matter  is 
that  for  the  orderiag  wheredf  laws  were  hutitated, 
and  bein^  instiiotea  are  not  chai^(eable  withoet 
cause,  neither  can  they  have  cause  of  change* 
when  that  which  gave  them  their  fint  institution 
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temaioeth  for  erer  one  and  the  same.  On  tlie 
otbiet  Bide,  laws  that  were  made  for  men  or  socie* 
ties  or  chnrches,  in  regard  of  their  being  sach  as 
they  do  not  always  continae,  bat  may  perhaps  be 
clean  otherwise  a  while  afteri  and  so  may  require 
to  be  otherwise  ordered  than  before,  the  laws  of 
God  himself  which  are  of  this  nature,  no  man  en- 
daed  with  common  sense,  will  ever  deny  to  be  of 
a  different  constitntion  from  the  former,  in  lespect 
of  Uie  one^s  constancy  and  the  nratabHity  of  the 
other.  And  this  doth  seem  to  have  been  the  very 
oaose  why  St  John  doth  so  peculiarly  term  the 
doctrine  uiat  teacheth  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Evangelium  astemwrij  *  an  eternal  Gospel,'  because 
there  can  be  no  reason  wherefore  the  publishing 
thereof  should  be  taken  away,  and  any  other  in- 
stead of  it  proclaimed,  as  long  as  the  world  doth 
continue;  whereas  the  whole  law  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  although  ddivered  with  so  great 
solemnitv,  is  notwithstanding  olean  abrogated, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  but  temporary  cause  of  God's 
ordaming'  it"* 

In  this  paragraph  lie  the  germ  and  ground 
of  tlie  whole  reasoning  of  the  Polity,  Laws 
are  such  durably,  according  to  the  matter 
which  they  concern,  whether  they  proceed 
immediately  from  a  Divine  or  human  source. 
It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  their  revelation  in 
Scripture  which  determines  their  permanent 
obligation.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  consideration  of  their  whole  character,  and 
those  circumstances  in  human  life  which  they 
were  intended  to  meet 

The  question  of  the  direct  origin  of  laws 
was,  in  fact,  from  Hooker's  whole  point  of 
view  an  indifferent  one.  For  all  law  was  to 
him  only  such,  as  forming  an  expression  of 
the  original  Law  or  Reason  of  the  universe : 
and  whether  this  expression  was  found 
directly  in  Scripture,  or  in  human  ^eason 
and  life,  it  did  not  matter ;  its  sacredness 
was  equally  the  same,  as  springing  out  of 
the  Fountain  of  all  light  and  order.  This 
unity  of  Nature  and  Life  and  Scripture,  as 
a^l  alike  true,  if  not  alike  important  revelar 
tions  of  the  Divine  will,  is  really  the  founda- 
tion of  Hooker's  whole  argunoent,  although 
it  is  more  implied  than  dbtinctly  asserted 
by  him.  It  is  this  comprehensive  and 
germinant  idea  underlying  its  entire  scheme 
and  breathing  life  into  it — ^inarticulate  some- 
times, but  not  the  less  powerful, — that  gives 
to  it  its  great  force  and  mastery.  It  was  on 
this  ground  above  all  that  it  met  Puritanism, 
and  proved  its  higher  spirit  and  strength 
against  it       » 

According  to  what  we  have  already  seen, 
it  was  the  great  aim  of  Puritanism  in  the 
more  radical  form  into  which  it  passed  with 
Cartwright  and  oth^^,  to  enforce  its  plan 
of  discipline  as  expressly  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  alone  compatible  with  it.     Scrip 


ture  was  maintained  to  be  the  sole  aiithority 
not  only  in  matters  of  fiuth,  but  of  ecclesi- 
astical order.    Its  fimdamental  pnnciple,  as 
expressed  in  the  Admonition,  was  that  ^Hhose 
things  only  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Chnroh 
which  the  Lord  himself  in  His  word  com- 
mandeth."*    On  this  exclusive  scriptural 
basis  the  Puritans  took  their  stand,  and  felt 
themselves  firm  in  the  character  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood.    Their  per- 
sistent  keenness  of  purpose  and  stubborn- 
ness of  resolution,  as  well  as  impatience  of 
zeal,  took  their  rise  greatly  in  the  fact  that 
they  thus  supposed  tibemselves  in  possession 
of  the  only  ground  of  truth  and  law  in  the 
matter  at  issue.    Destitute — as  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism  everywhere  is — of  speculative 
breadth  and  comprehension,  and  keeping 
their  views  closely  within  the  limits  of 
Scripture,  they  got  a  certain  clearness  of 
vision  and  intensity  of  aim  from  the  very 
narrowness  of  their  point  of  observation. 
Whitgift  had  so  far  in  his  reply  to  Cart- 
wright  taken  the  right  view  in  opposition  to 
them.     He  contended  that  while  "  the  sub- 
stance and  matter  of  government  must  in- 
deed be  taken  out  of  the  word  of  God,"  yet 
"the  offices  in  the  Church  whereby  this 
government  is  wrought  are  not  namely  and 
particularly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
in  some  points  left  to  the  discretion  and 
liberty  of  the  Church,  to  be  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  times,  places,  and  per- 
sons."!   He  met  the  Puritan  assertion  by 
a  simple  negation ;  his  thoughtful  sense  and 
shrewdness  enabled  him  to  see  beyond  the 
narrowness  of  that  assertion,  and  practically 
as  a  question  of  policy  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  it ;  he  felt  that  thus  far  it 
was  false  and  untenable.     But  he  did  not 


•  W%rks,  vol  I  p.  274^  276. 


♦  Quotation  from  Ad.  Whitgift's  Works,  vol  i.  p. 
176. — ^It  may  be  well  to  add  the  following  emphatic 
statements  from  Cartwright:—"  And  it  is  no  small 
injury  which  you  do  unto  the  word  of  Grod,  to  pin  it 
in  80  narrow  room,  as  that  it  ^ould  be  able  to  direct 
us  but  in  the  principal  points  of  our  religion ;  or  as 
though  the  substance  of  religutn,  or  some  rude  and 
imiashioned  matter  of  building  of  the  Church,  were' 
uttered  in  them,  and  those  things  were  left  out  that 
should  pertain  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  it ;  or  as 
if  there  were  in  the  Scriptures  only  to  cover  her 
nakedness,  and  not  also  chains,  and  bracelets,  and 
ring^  and  other  jewels  to  adorn  her,  and  set  her  out" 
.  ..."  Is  it  likely  that  he  who  appointed,  not  only 
t^e  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  but  their  ornaments^ 
would  not  only  neglect  the  ornaments  of  the  Church, 
but  that  without  whii^  it  cannot  long  stand?  Shall 
we  conclude  t^t  he  who  remembered  the  bars  therei 
hath  forgotten  the  pillars  here?  Or  he  who  there  ' 
remembered  the  pins,  here  forgot  the  master-builders  ? 
Should  he  there  remember  the  besoms,  and  here  for- 
get archbishops,  if  any  had  been  needfhl?  Could  he 
there  make  mention  of  the  snufifei^  to  purge  the 
lights,  and  here  pass  by  the  lights  themaelyes?"— 
Cktrtwrighfs  Beply^  pp.  14-82. 

f  Whitgift*8  Works,  vol  I  p.  6. 
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see  further ;  he  had  no  phUos<mhio  visioB 
of  any  higher  principle  on  whioh  to  meet 
the  Puritans,  and,  while  resisting  their  im- 
mediate purpose,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
moral  and  political  contemplation,  and  carry 
men's  minds  up  to  a  more  catholic  unity  of 
truth.  It  remained  for  Hooker  to  do  this 
in  the  whole  conception  of  his  work.  He 
saw  still  more  clearly  than  Whitgift  that 
the  question  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Puritan  basis,  could  only  be  one  of  endless 
polemics,  while  not  shrinking  from  encoun- 
tering it  on  this  basis,  according  to  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  often  quoted  from  him  ;* 
but  not  content  with  a  mere  n^ative  atti- 
tude, he  sought  by  the  native  instinct  of  his 
mind  some  loftier  and  more  comprehensive 
position  from  which  he  could  disoiarge  new 
elements  of  truth  into  the  controversy  for 
its  possible  settlement.  Grimting,  he  virtu- 
ally said,  that  express  Divine  laws  are  our 
only  warrantable  guides  in  the  ordering  of 
the  Church, — admitting  so  fttr  the  Puritcm 
postulate, — ^yet  laws  are  Divine  not  merely 
because  they  are  found  in  Scripture^  All 
true  laws  are  no  less  Divine,  as  springing 
out  of  and  resting  on  the  same  source  as 
those  of  Scripture — the  eternal  Divine  Law. 
To  show  this,  was  the  simple  and  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  First  Book.  jFor  this  "he  had 
turned  aside  horn  the  beaten  path,  and 
chosen,  though  a  less  easy,  yet  a  more  profit- 
able way.  Lest,  therefore,"  he  ados,  in 
language  that  admits  of  no  mistake,  "  any 
man  marvel  whereunto  all  these  things 
tend,  the  drift  and  purpose  of  all  is  th^, 
even  to  show  in  what  manner,  as  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  so  this  very  gift  of  good 
and  perfect  laws  is  derived  from  the  Father 
of  lights ;  to  teach  men  a  reason  why  just 
and  reascmable  laws  are  of  so  great  force,  of 
so  great  use  in  the  world,  and  to  inform 
Uieir  minds  with  some  method  of  reducing 
the  laws  whereof  there  is  present  contro- 
versy unto  their  first  original  causes,  that 
so  it  may  be  in  every  particular  ordinance 
thereby  the  better  discerned,  whether  the 
same  be  reasonable,  just,  and  righteous,  or 
no."t  The  particular  laws  in  dispute  there- 
fore, whether  or  not  they  had  tne  express 
authority  of  Scripture,  might  have  a  clear 
Divine  sanction.  They  might  have  a  valid 
authority  both  in  their  proper  substance 
and  their  direct  origin,  viz.,  die  consent  of 
reason  expressing  itself  in  the  national  feel- 
ing and  will.  For  the  eternal  Divine  Law 
as  truly  if  not  as  perfectly  expresses  itself 
n  this  way  as  in  Scripture.    The  question 

then  came  to  be  in  tnis  point  of  view,  not 

*   • 

♦  Whitgift*8  Woriffl,  YoL  i 
t  D<),  VOL  L  p.  2n. 


merely  what  is  laid  down  in  Scripture,  but 
what  in  all  respects  is  conformable  to  right 
and  reason,  and  the  consecrated  usage  oi' 
history,  springing  out  of  the  exercise  and 
development  of  tixQ  Qiristian  conseiousneas 
in  the  Church. 

This  vein  of  thought  runs  throughout 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  alone  gives 
it  coherence.  The  key  to  its  philosophy, 
it  is  moreover  the  only  principle  that  con- 
nects the  several  links  of  its  polemic 
For  having  in  the  first  book  cleared  the 
way  by  showing  the  sacredness  of  aU  true 
laws,  whether-  derived  immediatelv  firom 
Scripture  or  not,  he  proceeds  in  the  two 
next  books  to  deal  with  the  distinct  as* 
sertions  of  the  Puritans — first,  that  Scrip- 
ture is  the  only  exclusive  rule  of  human 
life ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  Scripture  there 
must  be  of  necessity  contamed  a  form  of 
church  polity,  "  the  laws  whereof  may*  in 
nowise  be  altered."  It  was  necessary  for 
him,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  deal  defi- 
nitdy  with  both  of  these  assertions.  For 
the  first  plainly  met  the  whole  course  of  his 
prelimmary  reasoning ;  and  the  second  leav- 
ing the  general  question  unsettled  as  to  the 
force  and  propriety  of  other  laws  save  those 
given  in  Scripture,  yet  left  no  margin  un- 
settled in  the  particular  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. If  Scripture  contained  a  definite 
and  unalterable  <murch  polity,  it  was  of  no 
avail  to  show  what  force  and  sacredness 
attached  to  laws  m  general.  By  proving, 
however,  tJiat  Scripture  was  not  the  ex- 
clusive rule  of  human  action,  nor  yet  neces- 
sarily the  exclusive  source  of  churdi  polity, 
as  the  Puritans  contended,  he  left  full  room 
for  his  opening  argument  to  tell.  Hie  con- 
troversy expanded  beyond  the  mere  limits 
of  Scripture,  into  the  broad  field  of  reason, 
national  feeling,  and  historical  usage.  It 
became,  in  short,  a  question  of  wlmt  was 
behovefiil  and  beautiful,  and  becoming  in 
itself,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  and  the  remaining  books  are  simply 
devoted  to  t^e  elaborate  proof  against  the 
several  assertions  of  the  Puritans,  that  the 
existing  order  of  the  Church  of  England  an- 
swered to  the  fuU  conditions  thus  dictated 
by  a  true  expediency,  as  well  as  warranted 
by  apostolical  tradition. 

We  have  discussed  at  such  length,  and 
with  so  much  care,  the  main  trace  of  Hook- 
er's argument,  not  only  because  it  is  that 
which  is  most  important  in  itself,  bui;  be- 
cause it  is  that  which  has  most  livhig  rela- 
tion to  existing  Church  questions.  It  is 
instructive  clearly  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion taken  upon  such  questions  by  <me  so 
profound  in  thought,  and  so  reverent  m. 
spirit^  as  Hooker.    Of  what  consequence 
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some  itt  our  tima  lm¥»  tbMgjkt  Ub  oplniaH, 
kui  been  Btroaglv  dieplayed  by  the  eagur* 
ttese  with  wfaieh  tliej  hai^e  sought  for  oorro- 
borationoft^esr  owninhispages*  Hisfiw 
from  our  intention  to  diatarb  the  expiring 
embers  of  a  controversy  that  has  ^ent  iIk 
ael^  as  all  wise  men  saw  from  the  first  it 
eoidd  only  spend  itself  in  the  hot  flame  of 
Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  poor 
smoke  of  medisval  dilettaatism  on  the  other. 
Yet  it  may  be  neoessary  in  contrast  to  the 
different  extremes  of  ec<^iaetical  opinion, 
somewhat  more  particularly  to  oonsider  the 
views  of  our  author. 

In  questions  of  church  government  and 
authority  it  will  be  plidn  to  a  little  exami- 
naition,  that  there  are  only  two  fundamental 
views  of  a  positive  character  tenaUe, — ^the 
one  of  which  rests  on  a  basis  of  theoretical 
eodesiasticism,  and  the  other  on  a  basis  of 
practical  Christian  order.  The  former  as- 
serta  that  the  government  of  the  CSiurch  is 
a  polity  divinely  instituted  once  for  all,  and 
in  its  form  definitdy  revealed  and  establish- 
ed. The  latter  maintains  that  this  govern- 
ment is  no  less  divinely  instituted,  but  that 
the  grounds  of  its  institstion  are  found  not 
merely  in  Scripture,  but  in  the  Christian  rea- 
son, and  the  development  of  that  reason  in 
the  history  of  Uie  ChurdL  The  one,  in  short, 
upholds  an  exclusive /ti«  iUvinum^  the  other 
rests  on  what  has  been  called  in  modem 
language  expedieneify  with  which  term  we 
have  no  quarrel,  save  that  it  has  been  de- 
graded to  base  meanings,  qiiite  inconsistent 
with  what  we  here  intend. 

Theoretical  ecclesiasticism  may  assume 
very  different,  and,  in  fact,  opposite  manifes- 
tations. In  the  sixteenth  century  its  charac- 
teristic manifestation  was  Puritanism.  The 
Puritans  w^re  beyond  all  question  the 
church  theorists  of  their  day.  They  were 
the  assertors  of  the  jus  dttnnum  in  church 
government,  and  the  first  Protestant  assert- 
ors of  it.  Their  very  name  still  bears  U 
timony  to  this,  if  their  history  throughout 
were  not  a  living  witness  to  it.  Their  es- 
sential b^ief  was  that  they  alone  were  in 
possession  of  the  pure  truth  of  God,  derived 
from  Scripture  on  this  subject,  and  their 
persevering  aim  was  to  apply  their  exclu- 
sive view  of  this  truth  to  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  notorious, 
and  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  this  idea  of 
an  exclusive  Divine  right  was  utterly  un- 
known to  the  early  defenders  of  the  Church 
of  England.  JeweU  was  contented  to  oc- 
cupy the  ground  of  Christian  expediency  in 
his  Apology;  Whitgift,  we  have  seen  cleMr- 
ly,  took  up  the  same  position  against  the 
Puritans;  and  Hooker,  only  on  larger  and 
philosophio  princ^les,  haa  laid  down  the 


me  basis.  Christlaa  opedienoy  became 
m  his  hands  the  true  jus  divimun^  resting 
no«  on  onesided  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
but  on  the  broad  groimd  of  the  common 
Christian  sense,  verUML  equally  in  the  Hglit 
oi  Scripture  and  of  CSiristian  mstory. 

It  is  needless  to  urge  in  opposition  to  this 
certain  special  statements  ^Ktraoted  ih>m 
the  mass  of  Hooker's  work  aa  to  the  Divine 
r^t  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  n>eoiaI  anthori* 
ty  of  the  Christian  Ministry.*  To  any  (me 
who  really  understands  Hooker's  position, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  such  statements. 
It  is  at  once  granted  that  he  contends  for  the 
Divine  right  of  bidiops,  as  he  no  doubt  pro> 
foundly  believed  in  that  right ;  but  he  does 
not  contend  for  it  on  the  groimd  that  tins 
right  is  expressly  revealed  and  exclusively 
tiw^t  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  be  even^where 
and  at  all  times  incumbent  on  the  Churdi« 
Such  a  view  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
explicit  statements,!  but  what  is  &r  more 
important  and  satis&ctory  to  every  thought- 
ful reader,  with  the  whole  conception  of  his 
general  argument.  Episcopacy  was  simply 
to  him  a  true  and  proper  expression  m 
Divine  order  in  the  Church;  whereas  the 
Puritans  maintained  it  to  be  a  usurpation  or 
corruption,  he  maintained  that  it  rightly 
represented  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  tlu& 
primitive  Apostolical  system,  and  even  that 
1^  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  offices  in  the 
Qiurch  of  England,  was  only  a  rightful  de- 
velopment of  that  system.  This  is  a  clearly 
rational  view,  resting  on  ^unds  of  com- 
mon sense  and  Chratian  judgment,  what- 
ever we  m^y  otherwise  think  of  it.  Such  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  may  be  well 
founded  or  not ;  but  it  plainly  does  not  claim 
to  be  of  exclusive  Divine  institution,  d^- 
nitely  proclaimed  from  Heaven,  and  there- 
fore universally  paramount  over  ih^  con- 
science and  Christian  reason.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  it  directly  seeks  its  origin  and  sanctioii 
in  the  assent  of  that  reason,  as  expressed  in 
the  '*  whole  church  visible,"  which  is  declared 
to  be  ^*die"  true  original  sulject  of  all 
power|  within  the  Churdi. 

Such  a  system  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  modem  ffigh-Ghurch  theory,  whose  fun- 


*  Keble's  Pre&oe,  p.  71,  «(  aeq. 

f  **8o  pertdcOj  are  these  things  (of  &ith  and 
ialvatioo)  taught,  that  nothkig  can  ever  need  to  be 
added,  nothing  ever  cease  to  be  neoeaniy;  these 
(matters  of  ecdemastical  polit  jX  on  the  oontraiy  aide, 
as  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and  quality,  are  not 
80  BtricHy  and  everhsHngly  oommandM  in  Scripture 
hit  thai  wOo  the  complete  form  of  a  Ohmth  Folitif 
tmuh  may  he  reqwisite  whu^  tJu  Soriptwre  feacA«A 
noi^  and  much  which  it  hath  taught  hecome  unrequisitCj 
because  u?e  need  not  use  it^ — eometimej  abo^  becaitse  we 
camoC-^YoL  I  p.  406-409;  sad  toL  iiL  p.  281. 

I  Vol  iil  p.  239. 
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dumemtel  idea  is  the  exakistYe  Divine  right 
of  a  three-fold  mioiBtrj,  without  which  the 
Church  can  nowhere  exist  Episcopacy  is 
with  it,  not  merely  as  with  Etooker  a  Tslid 
expression  of  Divine  order  in  the  Qiurch^ 
but  truly  the  Church  itself.  Government 
by  bishops  and  archbishops  is  not  only  a 
divinely-warranted  polity,  but  a  polity  so 
pecularly  Divine,  as  to  be  of  the  v^y  essence 
of  the  Qiristian  revelation.  Without  Epis- 
copal sanction,  no  rites  of  the  Church  can  be 
validly  administered ;  apart  from  such  sanc- 
tion they  are  not  only  deficie^t^  but  they  are 
not  at  alL  For  all  spiritual  blessing  and 
sacramental  privilege  are  inseparably  bound 
up  in  ceitain  forms  rightly  disused,  and 
this  dispensation  is  only  right,  as  it  deo'ives 
its  authority  from  Episcopal  <»rdination. 
Grace  descends  in  a  definite  external  channel, 
which  is  called  apostolical  succession,  and 
beyond  this  channel  it  does  not  circulate,  or, 
at  leasts  we  have  no  warrant  for  its  doing  so. 
What  are  called  the  ^  unoovenanted  mercies 
of  God,"  may  prevail  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Episcopal  influence ;  but  those  Divine  mer- 
cies, which  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christy  are 
alone  to  be  found  within  the  consecrated 
shadow  of  this  influence.  This  is  the  pure 
High-Church  theory,  whose  lexical  termina- 
tion is  everywhere  Komanism  ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  ifnportance  to  discriminate  be- 
tween this  theory  and  the  mere  assertion  of 
Episcopacy  as  a  rightHil  form  of  Churdi 
government.  The  two  views  are  divided  by 
the  whole  drcumference  of  reason,  the  one 
representing  theoretical  eodesiasticism  in  its 
most  extreme  shape ;  the  other  being  merely 
one  form  of  upholding  the  great  truth,  that 
the  Church  is  divinely  warranted,  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  and  of  reason,  to  govern 
itself  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 

This,  the  really  catholic  position,  contro- 
verted by  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  behalf  of  Presbyterianism,  and  ear- 
nestly maintained  by  all  the  early  defenders 
of  the  Church  of  Ei^land,  is  the  very  same 
which  has  been  controverted  by  the  Traota- 
rians  in  our  own  day,  on  behalf  of  Episco- 
pacy. Already,  indeed,  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing that  of  Hooker,  princi(>les  had  changed 
sides  ;*  and  die  Anglican  clei^  were  found 

*  We  are  seasible  of  tiie  inference  that  maj  be 
drawn  fitmi  this,  and  has  in  fact,  although  more  in 
an  implied  than  a  direct  manner,  been  drawn  by  lifr. 
Keble^  viz.,  that  Hook^^  work  contributed  not  a 
HtUe  to  the  change.  The  same  notion  is  &vonred 
by  the  admiratkm  which  Jamea  L  and  Gharlee  L  are 
Imown  to  have  expreased  of  the  Ecdeeiastical  Polity, 
and  the  story  of  James  IL  ascribing  his  adoption  of 
Roman  Catholicism  to  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  Hooker's  Preface.  The  inference  however, 
wl^  it  has  siMd&  a^^parait  fi990il,  is  really  466titate 


fighting  the  battle  of  (Im  Qiwch  with  tbe 
weapons  of  Puritanism.  Laud  and  his  sup- 
porters became^  in  their  turn,  the  Churdi 
theorists  of  their  day, — so  strange  are  the 
reactions  of  history.  To  this  poor  inheritance 
succeeded  the  late  Oxford  party,  who  marked 
their  succession  by  a  zeal  and  ability  worthy 
of  a  better  cause ;  but,  once  more,  in  tbe 
movement  of  thought^  this  extreme  of  eccle- 
siastical opinion  is  disappearing, — and  neces- 
sarily so.  Reversing,  as  it  does,  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Churcl^making  it  ritwd  in- 
stead oimoraln^prm  rather  than  ]ife\  resting 
logically  only  on  this  nf^TOv  ^^(5of,  it  is 
its  inevitable  destiny  to  sink,  with  Uie  ad- 
vancing tide  of  human  reason,  into  the  abyss 
of  all  &lse  theories^ 

But  while  Hooker  is  thus  to  be  distin- 
guished from  one  extr^ne  of  ecdesiastici^ 
opinion,  he  must  equally  be  distinguished 
from  axH>ther.  If  not  a  High^Churchman  in 
any  modem  sense  of  these  words,  neither  is 
he  an  Erastian,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  term*  While  no  the<»ist  in  churdi 
government,  he  yet  profoundly  believed  in 
the  distinctive  reality  of  that  government, 
and  its  Divine  necessity,  as  a  preservative 
of  Christian  blessing  and  privilege.  It  is 
true  that  he  acknowledges  the  Sovereign  to 
be  the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  main- 
tained, as  th^great  argument  of  his  condud- 
ing  Book,  the  icUniity  of  Church  and  SUxU; 
but,  whereas  Erastiimism,  *  as  commonly 
understood,  makes  the  Church,  m  all  things. 


of  fiyondation.  The  misinterpretation  of  Hooker's 
principles  and  reasoning — and  they  are  easily  capable 
of  misinterpretation  by  those  who  approach  their 
stody  without  any  of  we  spirit  of  philosophy  which 
distingoiihed  their  aathor-^combined  with  the  mere 
tone  of  his  language  here  and  there,  may  have  served 
to  ooontenance  the  growing  change  of  opinion  whidi, 
even  in  his  own  day,  we  see  represented  by  Bancroft 
and  Saravia;  but  to  this  change  the  real  meaning  of 
his  woric,  not  only  as  it  has  been  hiterpreted  by  ns^ 
bat  by  all  without  a  preoonoeiyed  theory  to  support, 
is  utterly  opposed.  The  fact  simply  is,  that  Hooker, 
while  defending  such  truly  philosophical  principles 
as  we  haye  described,  has  the  appearance,  as  it  has 
been  well  said — "  owing  to  ^e  vast  extent  oi  his 
generalisations,  and  \aE  constant  reference  of  all 
things  to  a  pimal  law  of  Gk>d,  of  conceding  a  Divine 
ori^  to  regal  and  sacerdotal  power;  and  thus 
(howeyer  unintentionally)  he  announces  a  transition 
to  tiie  less  noble  and  philosophical  doctrines  which 
cBstis^foished  the  leading  Churchmen  of  the  next 
period."  (Tayler^  Beligious  life  of  finglaad,  p.  64) 
f  *  No  term  Is  really  more  ambiguous,  but  the  po- 
pular acceptation  of  it  certainly  implies  all  that  wo 
baye  attributed  to  it  The  special  point  of  Erastus' 
teaching,  as  has  been  olten  pointed  oat,  consitted  in  ' 
the  reftiinng  of  all  right  of  exoomgminkiation  to  tbe 
Ghnroh.  f^rom  this  root — a  vile  enough  one  certainly 
— ^haye  i^rung  up  all  the  deadly  associations  con- 
nected with  Srastianism,  which  is  properly  speaking 
not  a  theciy  of  the  Church  at  all,  but  a  No-Church 
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tbe  mere  creature  of  the  State— »  mere  part 
of  its  general  organization — ^Hooker  simply 
maintains,  that  there  is  no  essential  distitic- 
tion  between  the  two,  so  that,  in  a  truly 
Christian  nation,  they  would  be  practically 
indivisible.  The  one  view  absorbs  the  Churdi 
in  the  State  ;  the  other,  more  truly,  absorbs 
the  State  in  the  Church.  The  one  presents 
a  pure  negation  of  all  peculiar  Church  life 
and  authority ;  the  other  contains  the  most 
positive  assertion  of  botli,  by  identifving 
them  with  the  national  life  and  will,  where 
these  have  become  thoroughly  Christian.  The 
one,  in  short,  says,  there  is  no  Church; 
Church  prerogative  is  a  mere  political  indul- 
gence; Qiristian  privilege  a  mere  civil 
arrangement  The  other  says,  the  Church 
represents  the  highest  social  order  on  earth ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian 
nation,  it  is  identical  with  the  national  order 
and  government.  *^  A  commonweal  is  one 
way,  and  a  church  another  way,  defined,  yet 
they  are  not  perpetually  severed  ;*'  but,  on 
the  contrary,  unite,  and  practically  become 
one,  at  their  highest  point  of  development. 
A  view  such  as  this,  elaborately  defended  by 
our  author,  and  associated  in  our  own  day 
with  the  illustrious  name  of  Arnold,  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called 
Erastian  denial  of  the  Church  as  a  Divine 
institution  altogether. 

And  as  Hooker  was  strongly  opposed  to 
such  a  mere  negative  view  of  the  Church  on 
the  political  side,  he  was  no  less  strongly 
opposed  to  views  essentially  of  the  same 
negative  tendency,  though  springing  from 
directly  contrary  motives.  While  honour- 
ing  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the 
claims  of  the  Christian  reason,  he  was  yet 
deeply  at  variance  with  whatever  tends  to 
make  religion  a  mere  personal  matter,  and 
the  Chur(m  a  mere  arbitrary  selection  of 
individuals,  seeking  the  evidence  of  their 
Christian  fellowship  rather  in  the  conscious 
witness  of  their  own  internal  nature,  than  in 
their  participation  of  common  Christian  be- 
nefits. All  such  views,  which  have  since 
developed  into  Quakerism,  and  other  extreme 
forms  of  Dissent,  and  which,  no  less  reallv 
than  Erastianism,  tend  to  destroy  the  Church 
in  its  corporate  existence,  and  educative  po- 
sition and  value, — ^to  make  it  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  special  voluntary  organizations,  ad- 
hering together  under  local  accident  and 
conventional  impulse,  overlooking  those  as- 
sociations and  influences  which  bind  it,  under 
t  whatev^  diversities,  into  a  vast  historical 
institute— a  consecrated  communitv  life — 
all  such  views  were  utterly  alien  to  his  sym- 
pathies. No  one,  on  the  contrary,  ever 
more  vividly  or  sacredly  realized  the  grandeur 
of  such  associations  and  influences,  and  the 
f 


living  force  of  Christian  educatioD,  and  the 
gathering  glory  of  Christian  blessing  that 
reside  in  them. 

Of  Hooker  as  a  theologian,  we  have  scarce- 
ly lefb  ourselves  room  to  'speak ;  and  yet 
in  no  capacity  is  he  greater.  His  mind, 
indeed,  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
eminently  legal  or  political.  His  reputation 
as  a  Christian  jurist  and  philosopher,  has 
overshadowed  his  reputation  as  a  theologian. 
But  his  real  eminence  consists  not  in  the 
predominance  of  judicial  qualities  of  mind, 
although  these  he  possesses  in  high  perfection, 
but  in  the  combination  of  these  qualities 
with  depth  of  Christian  insight  and  profundi- 
ty of  doctrinal  comprehension.  Ab  a  theo- 
logian, no  less  than  as  a  philosopher,  he  is 
singularly  comprehensive ;  embradng  in  hin 
capacious  view  the  double  aspect  of  all  re- 
veled truth,  and  with  characteristic  English 
healthiness  and  ripeness  of  spiritual  culture, 
always  preferring  a  complete  and  living 
aspect  of  a  subject  to  any  mere  d<^matic 
exhibition  of  it,  however  dialectically  clear 
and  well-defined. 

In  no  respect  does  he  appear  to  greater 
advantage,  as  compared  with  one  whose 
illustrious  name  does  not  occur  in  any  degree 
as  a  rival,  but  to  whose  teaching  and  influ- 
ence his  own  was  undeniably  felt  in  his  day, 
as  it  must  be  still  more  obviously  felt  in 
ours,  to  present  a  contrast.  In  mere  robust- 
ness of  hard  intellect,  in  critical  acuteness 
and  logical  power,  and  undeviating  trenchant 
skill  of  argument,  Calvin  out-matches 
Hooker ;  while  in  mere  truth  and  intensity 
of  Christian  feeling,  the  Genevan  Reformer 
is  by  no  means  behind ;  but  he  is  certainly 
far  behind  in  the  -geniality  of  that  feeling, 
and  in  the  catholic  freedom  and  elevation  of 
his  views.  Recluse  as  both  were  in  their 
habits,  and  ascetically  laborious  in  their 
lives — too  much  so  not  to  have  missed  some 
elements  of  happy  development  in  their  own 
minds,  and  therefore  of  nappy  and  harmo- 
nious sway  o¥er  the  minds  of  others — ^Hooker, 
in  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth,' yet  kept 
closer  to  life  than  Calvin,  and  therefore  closer 
to  truti).  He  saw  and  felt  more  clearly, 
that  the  force  of  human  logic,  terrible  and 
encompassing  as'it  is,  is  no  measure  of  the 
realities  of  human  existence,  nor  yet  of  the 
possibilities  of  Divine  grace.  And,  accord- 
ingly, while  accepting,  as  all  Protestant 
theologians  of  his  time  did,  the  general  system 
of  doctrine  known  under  the  name  of  Calvin- 
ism, he  at  the  same  time  contended  strongly 
against  the  rigorous  following  out  of  this 
system,  along  pathways  where  the  intellect 
of  man  merely  stumbles  in  darkness,  and 
into  results  against  which  his  moral  instincts 
rise  up  in  unconquerable  rebellion*    These 
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pathways  did  not  deter  Calrin,  nor  these 
results  shock  him,  carried  along  as  he  was 
by  the  inexorable  march  of  a  reasoning  fa- 
culty which  subdued  all  before  it.  But 
Hooker's  more  poetic  and  concrete  na(ture, 
gentler  temper,  and  really  larger  reason, 
shrunk  from  such  cold  audacities  of  logic ; 
and  in  order  to  be  more  truly  rational,  he 
was  content  to  be  less  ratiocinative. 

The  very  first  controversy  in  which 
Hooker  engaged,  arising  out  of  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  con- 
cerned the  limitations  which  he  felt  impelled 
to  place  upon  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
Predestination;  and  the  prime  source  of 
argumentative  difference  oetween  him  and 
Travers  sprung  out  of  the  same  doctrine.  It 
is  not  worth  our  while  now  to  advert  to  the 
special  character  of  these  limitations,*  or  to 
weigh  their  polemical  value.  Thb  may  be 
smdl,  as  for  our  own  part  we  are  not  indis- 
posed  to  admit,  but  they  serve  sufficiently 
to  indicate  Hooker's  theological  bias.  This 
bias  however  is  fully  seen,  and  his  practical 
and  comprehensive  wisdom  most  impres- 
sively manifested  in  his  series  of  Criticisms 
on  the  Lambeth  Articles.! 

Hooker's  views  on  Justification,  defended 
at  length  in  his  discourse  on  this  subject, 
which  will  repay  careful  study,  shows  the 
same  tendency  to  reaction  against  the  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  the  Grenevan  school. 
There  was  no  point  perhaps  which  both  the 
Swiss  and  German  reformers  were  disposed 
to  insist  upon  in  a  more  one-sided  manner 
than  this,  and  naturally  so  in  the  first  excess 
of  the  reaction  against  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  works.  Here  was  no  point  certainly  on 
which  they  felt  more  sensitive,  as  to  any  op- 
position offered  to  their  opinions.  This  may 
be  forcibly  seen  in  Calvin's  treatment  of 
Osiander,  m  the  Third  Book  of  the  Insti- 
tutes ;J  where,  with  a  singularly  intense,  we 
had  idmost  said,  savage  keenness,  he  assdls 
the  divine  of  Edni^berg,  and  his  views  on 
this  subject,  whi(£,  however  exaggerated 
and  fiilse  in  some  respects,  really  pointed  to 
a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  truth  than 
that  which  Calvin  opposed  to  them.  Hook- 
er, with  his  peculiar  tendencies,  was  strongly 
alive  to  any  Antinomian  extreme  that  might 
lurk  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Grace;  and  accordingly,  while  specially 
repudiating  the  Romish  view  of  infused 
righteousness,  and  clearly  distinguishing 
between  justification  and  sanctificatlon  in  re, 
he  betrays  great  jealousy  of  any  supposed 
separation  between  them  in  tempore.     He 


presents  venr  felicitously  theharmonv  of 
Faith  and  Works — the  divine  circle  of  sal- 
vation— which  in  our  dialectical  statements 
we  necessarily  break  up  and  analyze  into  its 
parts,  but  which  is  really  one  in  life,  and 
only  in  its  living  totality,  represents  the 
truth  of  God.* 

Besides  such  special  points  of  controversy, 
in  the  main  external  to  his  ffreat  work, 
Hooker  enters  at  large,  a^d  wim  character- 
istic expansiveness  on  the  highest  Christian 
doctrines,  in  the  course  of  his  FifUi  Book  ; 
and  the  reader  who  would  fully*  appreciate 
his  mingled  learning  and  wisdom  as  a  theo- 
logian, his  reverence  and  yet  his  penetration, 
his  profundity  and  yet  Met  caution,  must 
study  his  disquisitions  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. If  in  any  respect  we  feel  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  these  disquisitions,  it  is  in 
tne  excessive  defer^ioe  wnich  they  some- 
times manifest  to  the  mere  authority  of 
Christian  antiquity — ^the  quality  which  con- 
stitutes to  Mr.  Eeble  their  chief  charm. 

Viewing  him  altogether,  Hooker  must 
always  remain  one  of  the  greatest  names  of 
the  past ;  great  as  a  theologian,  yet  more 
than  a  thedogian ;  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  the  Churdi  of  England,  yet  still  more 
illustrious  in  the  general  annals  of  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  He  possessed  and  has 
embalmed  in  his  work  that  living  soul  of 
truth  and  power  of  lofty  eloquence  in  its 
expression,  which  only  get  fresh  glory  as 
ages  gather,  and  amid  whatever  changes  of 
opinion  remain  strong,  and  admirable  a^ 
ever.  Throughout  life,  save  the  few  years 
he  spent  in  uie  Temple,  a  retired  student 
and  nard-working  parish  priest,  he  has  made 
his  name  memorable  in  English  history, 
and  his  genius  one  of  its  proudest  boasts. 


♦See  Keble's  Pre£,  p.  102,  also  Bed.  Polity,  voL 
iL  p.  215. 
t  KeUe's  Pra&oe,  pp.  102-lOe. 
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Thb  trick  of  giving  piqunicy  to  our  arti- 
cles by  spicing  .our  commonplaces  afresh, 
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and  serving  them  up  to  our  readers  in  the 
form  of  startling  paradoxes,  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  charges  most  commonly 
brought  against  the  North  Bridsh  Review. 
Whatever  our  critics  may  have  to  say  of  us 
in  other  remects,  we  find  that  they  generally 
give  us  cre^t  for  letting  our  opinions  shift 
for  tfaemsdres,  without  clearing  the  way  for 
them  by  any  great  amount  of  this,  or  any 
other  sort  of  rhetorical  trumpet-blowing. 
But  seeing  it  is  possible  to  run  counter  to 
received  opinions  not  in  semblance  only  but 
in  substance,  and  seeing  &rther,  that,  the 
majority  being  almost  as  fallible  as  the  mir 
nority,  it  is  possible  to  do  this  on  the  side 
of  truth  as  wdl^  error,  so  there  are  para- 
doxes of  more  kinds  than  one,  and.  there  is 
one  at  least,  the  odium  of  whl<^  we  trust  we 
have  not  been  slow  to  encounter.  It  was  in 
the  belief  that  we  had  this  ultimate  defence 
to  fidl  back  upon,  that,  with  the  alarming 
prospect  of  being  written  down  as  vendors  of 
the  igdumsical  for  whimsicality's  sake,  plain 
before  our  eyes,  we  have  more  than  once 
asserted,  in  the  &ce  of  a  veneration  by 
which  popularity  is  regarded  as  the  onl^ 
conclusive  test  of  merit, — ^that  whatever  %s 
HiOHSST  in  the  prodtictioHs  of  nund^  must  of 
necessity  be  unpopiUar.  It  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  converse  of  t^s  proposi- 
tion should  be  true,  and  that  whatever  was 
unpopular  should  therefore  be  high,  for  it 
was  possible  to  dip  below  as  well  as  to  rise 
above  the  popular  level,  to  shoot  beside  as 
well  as  to  shoot  over  the  common  mark ; — 
nay  more,  folly  being  commoner  than  wis- 
dom, and  Mure  than  success,  we  vrere  free 
to  admit  that,  within  the  domain  of  presump- 
tion, the  odds  were  wofuUy  asainst  the  wan- 
derer from  traditionary  padis.  Still  our 
proposition  remained  unshaken  in  its  truth, 
and  uncircumscribed  in  its  range,  and  we 
felt  warranted  in  asserting  it,  not  of  man- 
kind in  one  stage  of  progress,  but  of  man- 
kind in  every  stage  of  progress,  so  long  at 
least  as  there  was  a  stage  unattained,  that  is. 
to  say,  so  long  as  man  continued  to  be  man. 
Nor,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem,  and  lit- 
tle palatable  as  might  be  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  it  involved,  did  it  appear  to 
defy  an  explanation  entirely  consistent  with 
ordinary  modes  of  thinking : — ^for  populari- 
ty being  but  another  name  for  public  sym- 
pathy, as  no  man  can  sympathize  with  what 
he  does  not  feel  at  all,  so  no  generation  in 
the  mass,  can  sympathize  witii  what  only 
the  longest  spiritual  feelers  of  its  foremost 
members  have  yet  come  in  conlact  with. 

It  was  in  the  region  of  speculation,  ab- 
stract and  concrete,  and  of  ^t  profounder 
sort  of  knowledge  which  furnishes  specula- 
tion with  its  material,  that  we  formerly 


traced  out  tUs  principle,  and  eAlhited  its 
workings.  We  treated  it.  neither  as  a  &ct 
to  be  deplored,  nor  as  a  £iult  to  be  eradicat- 
ed, but  as  a  sound  and  permanent  6ondi- 
tion  of  progressive  sodety,  and  one  for 
whidi,  consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  diose 
who  watch  over  our  social  arrangements  to 
make  provision. 

But  to  enunciate  the  problem  was  easier 
than  to  hit  up<m  the  solution,  and  for  our 
own.  part  we  felt  figr  more  confident  that  we 
had  established  the  permanent  necessity  of 
a  support  for  sdence  and  learning,  beyond 
whatimmediate  public  empathy  could  yield, 
than  that  we  had  been  successful  in  sug- 

ring  the  form  in  which  that  support  couM 
most  readily  and  efficiently  extended. 
That  it  must  spring  indirectly  from  that 
very  same  public  by  whom  it  could  not  di- 
rectly be  supplied,  was  dear  enou^  in  a 
country  where  the  centre  of  sovereignty  is 
the  ffeneral  will ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that, 
still  holding  to  the  public,  we  appealed  from 
its  sympathy  to  its  fiuth, — from  its  under- 
standing to  its  reason.  We  called  to  mind 
that,  in  the  community  as  in  the  individual, 
there  is,  at  all  times^  an  under-current  of 
perception,  h%her  and  nobler  than  has  yet 
come  to  the  surfitce  in  a  conscious  form,  an 
intuitive  recognition  not  only  of  t^e  exist- 
ence of  problems  to  be  solved  but  a  misty 
foreshadowing  of  the  means  of  their  solution, 
which  far  outstrip  the  operations  of  the 
understanding.  Whence  this  involuntary 
foreboding  of  the  dawn  proceeds,  and  by 
what  mysterious  process  it  works  its  way, 
from  the  hazy  regions  of  unconscious  senti- 
ment, into  the  noon-day  of  intellectuid  per- 
ception and  logical  enunciation,  we  shall 
never  know. 

'*  Was  von  Menschen  nicht  gewusst 
Oder  nicht  bedacht, 
Duroh  das  Labyrinth  der  Brost 
Wandelt  in  der  Nacht" 

But  whence  this  feeling  came,  and  what 
was  the  form  of  its  operation,  were  alike 
immaterifd  for  our  purpose.  That  it  existed 
and  could  be  acted  upon  was  enough,  for  wo 
could  go  to  the  generality  and  sav  to  them, 
*' Surely  it  is  not  incredible  that  what, 
though  still  dim  and  vague,  is  in  process  of 
becoming  dear  and  definite  to  you,  naay 
be  still  dearer  and  more  definite  to  your 
foremost  n^embers,  seeing  that,  to.  the  eye 
of  the  spirit  as  to  that  of  the  body,  the  dis- 
tant  is  dim,  and  the  near  alone  is  sharply 
defined.  If  you  have  got  the  leaigth  of  feel-  • 
ing  that,  in  such  and  such  directions  there  is 
truth  which  you  know  not,  why  not  believe 
that  others  who  have  outstripped  voa  in  the 
race  may  have  crossed  the  firootier  of  the 
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promised  land,  and  be  alreadr  in  a  (xmdition 
to  put  into  jour  hands  the  neavy  dusters 
of  its  spiritual  srapes,— maj  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  truth  plainlj  1" 

So  we  reasoned  as  regarded  Learning  and 
Knlosophy.  Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  re- 
gion of  Art,  still  keeping  our  attention  direct- 
ed to  its  highest  forms,  we  find,  in  the  docu- 
ments before  us,  not  only  the  most  unequi- 
Yocal  eyidence  of  the  same  want  <^  direct 
sympathy,  and  consequently  of  support ;  but, 
what  is  ur  more  precious,  the  most  elabo- 
rate details  of  an  institution  by  means  of 
which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  supply 
these  defects  by  taking  adyantage«of  that 
indefinite  longing  for  the  beautiful,  in  purer 
and  severer  forms  than  those  in  which  they 
oould  as  yet  appreciate  it  fiilly,  which  in 
their  better  moments  swells  the  great  gener- 
ous breast  of  the  public  at  large. 


*<  Sweet  are  the  paths,  oh!  paaaiDg  sweet, 
By  Esk's  fair  stream  that  ran ; 
0*er  airy  steep,  through  oopsewood  deep, 
Impervious  to  the  son." 

It  was  whflst  wandering  along  these  paths, 
they  tell  us,  and  sitting,  and  smoking  per- 
haps the  Calumet  of^  Contemplation,  under 
trees,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  poets  had 
•at  and  smoked  before, — ^in  a  scene  as  rich 
in  pleasing  memories  as  in  present  charms, 
— ^^uat  two  of  our  fellow-townsmen  schemed 
out  the  first  Art-Union  that  was  established 
in  Britain. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  leafy  fflades  of  Haw- 
thomden,  nor  in  the  heads  oithe  gentlemen 
to  whom  we  haye  referred,  that  the  first  idea 
of  such  an  association  sprang  up.  It  origi- 
nated in  Paris,  in  the  stirrinff  and  suggestiye 
days  of  Napoleon  I.  Prom  France  it  passed 
over  to  Flanders,  where,  nourished  perhaps 
by  the  artistic  traditions  of  the  land,  it 
seems  more  than  anywhere  else  to  have 
taken  root  and  flourished;  and  latterly  it 
had  been  introduced  into  Prussia  by  no  less 
distinguished  a  personage  than  Alexander 
von  Humboldt. 

All  this  was  no  doubt  known  to  Mr. 
Glassfbrd  Bell,  and  his  companion  Mr.  Hill, 
in  1884,  as  well  as  it  is  known  to  us  at  pre- 
sent. But  though  the  merit  of  invention 
did  not  belong  to  tliem,  that  of  suggestion 
and  adaptation  was  unquestionably  theirs, 
and  tiie  still  greater  merit  of  persuading  their 
ooimtrymen  to  lay  aside  the  suspicions  with 
which  they  usually  regard  every  institution 
that  has  a  Contmental  origin.  Even  the  ap- 
peal which  their  sdieme  seemed  to  make  to 
gatnblhig  propensities  must  haye  stood  not 


a  little  in  its  way  when  first  proposed  to 
such  a  public  as  that  of  Edinburgh.  But 
the  case  which  they  endeavoured  to  meet  was 
an  urgent  one,  and  the  projectors  probably 
derived  their  chief  aid  from  the  already  gen- 
eral feeling  that  either  something  new  must 
be  done  for  Art,  or  its  cultivation  abandon- 
ed as  an  impossibility  in  modem  society. 
The  Scottish  Academy  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  and  there  was  annually 
exhibited  a  supply  of  pictures,  not  very  nu- 
merous or  of  very  high  quality  possibly, 
but  still  yastly  beyond  the  demand;  and 
the  most  hopeless  part  of  the  whole  matter 
was  this,  that  as  the  quality  of  the  commod- 
itgr  improved,  the  demand  inyariably  dimin- 
ished. Nerer  more  than  £300,  sometimes 
as  little  as  £35,  had  been  expended  in  the 
purdhase  of  pictures  exhibited  by  the  Aca- 
demy, and  these  trifling  sums  had  been  paid, 
generally,  for  pictures  of  the  very  lowest 
class,  fr  anythinff  was  aimed  at  beyond  a 
deyer- imitation  of  a  fiuniliar  scene,  liie  pic- 
ture was  certain  to  remain  in  the  artist's 
possession.  In  such  days  of  ^  moral  driz- 
zle" a  fiir  saner  man  than  David  Scott  might 
well  have  caught  the  disease  of  which  he 
died. 

Nor  was  there  hope  of  improvement  m 
Edinburgh  from  what  was  taking  place  else- 
where. The  Boyal  Academy  of  London 
was  the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  Art  in  this  country,  and  on  art  and  artists 
it  had  conferred  unquestionably  many  bene- 
fits. Still,  even  in  the  centre  of  its  opera- 
tions, in  tile  metropolis  itself,  t^e  position 
of  the  artist,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  downwards,  had  continued  to  be  a 
struggling  one.  If  he  painted  portraits  de- 
cently, he  was  sure  to  derive  a  large  and 
steady  income  from  a  community  so  vast 
and  so  wealthy.  Even  if  he  varieid  tiie  mo- 
notony of  copying  commonplace  &ces  by 
copying  commonplace  scenes,  or  represent- 
ing fiumliar  occupations  or  popular  customs, 
he  might  still,  on  a  more  limited  scale,  find 
both  encouragement  and  support ;  but  as  he 
rose  in  the  scsale  of  artistic  endeavour,  down 
went  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. To  tram  him  to  excel  in  the 
higher  walks  of  his  profession,  was  in  sudi 
circumstances  a  veiy  questionable  kindness ; 
and  still  sudi  was  the  professed  objedt  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  London,  and  of  tlie  Aca- 
demies which  had  been  formed  after  the 
same  model  in  Edinbm^  and  Dublin.  In 
the  latter  capital,  the  private  patronage  of 
art  was  at  a  tower  ebb  than  in  either  of  the 
others ;  and  what  as  yet  was  peculiar  to 
Dublin,  though  perhaps  it  was  ominous  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place  elsewhere,  was, 
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that  lihere  matters  were  positiyelj  retro- 
grading.  Even  with  the  advantage  of  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy, and  an  allowance  made  by  govern- 
ment of  £300  a  year,  so  great  was  we  apa- 
thy in  Ireland  with  respect  to  all  subjects 
connected  with  art,  that  it  had  for  some 
time  been  in  contemplation  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  Exhibition  Boom ;  and  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  formation  of  the  Art-Union,  there 
actually  was  no  Exhibition.  What  had 
been  its  value  to  the  artists  as  fn  exposition 
for  sale  may  be  gathered  from  another  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  witness  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preceding  facts.  "  Pre- 
vious to  the  Art-Union,"  says  Mr.dash, "  in 
four  years,  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
thirty  shillings  only  was  expended  on  the  pa- 
tronage of  Art."  **  Thirty  shillings  annu- 
ally r^  a^ed  the  incredulous  cha&man  of 
the  committee.  "No,"  said  the  witness, 
*^  thirty  shillings  was  the  ^itire  sum  ex- 
pended in  the  four  years !"  ♦ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  private  pat- 
ronage of  Art  ih  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
when  the  Assodation  for  its  promotion  was 
formed  in  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  a 
temporary  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  very  Scottish 
Academy,  to  benefit  which  it  was  intended, 
its  success  was  immediate : — 

^  A  large  annual  fond  "  says  the  Secretary,  in 
Us  statement  sabmitted  to  the  Select  Oommittee 
in  1845,  "exclosiyely  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
Paintings  and  Sculptare,  and  to  the  dieeemina- 
tion  of  fingraviDgs,  was  speedily  realized,  which, 
in  the  course  of  nine  years,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  £36,900.  Daring  the  same  period  771 
paintiDgs,  40  pieces  of  dcolp tore,  and  about  30,000 
impressions  from  engraveci  plates,  were  distribut- 
ed among  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
reports  and  circulars,  containing  interesting  in- 
formation upon  subjects  connected  with  the  J1n< 
Arts  were  circulated  over  the  country,  and  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  Oolonies,  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  100»000  copies." 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  a  very  speedy 
change  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 


*  The  above  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing graphic  picture  from  the  lips  of  another  witness, 
"w hen  our  Society  commenced,  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Hibernian  Academy  had  been  gradually  deteri- 
orating, both  in  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the 
works  exhibited. . .  After  five  or  six  years  of  most 
praiseworthy,  but  unavailing  exertions,  it  had  got 
mto  diffloultiea,  and  tiie  funds  of  the  exhibition  did  not 
pay  or  remunerate  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  good  enough  to  subscribe  to  the  getting  up  of 
the  fine  gallery  that  they  had  built  The  premises 
were  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  ultimately  became  an  auotioii-room  for  fiuniture, 
and  a  reoeptade  for  wax-works  and  dwarfi  ttom 
Donnybrook  Fair." 


refractory  aoademidana.  In  thdr  Beport 
for  the  year  1883,  as  in  every  preoedbg  re- 
port, they  had  deplored  the  indifference  with 
which  the  public  regarded  their  exhibitions. 
In  1834  their  outburst  of  high  spirits  re- 
minds one  of  the  jubilations  at  a  £irmers' 
dub  dinner  at  the  commencement  of  a  war. 
"  Whatever  has  been  the  complaint  formerly, 
we  have  ground  to  hope  that  a  new  era  is  re- 
ceiving  its  date.  Genius  is  countenanced, 
and  emulation  will  follow !''  Nor  did  their 
cause  of  rejoicing  prove  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature,  la,  the  last  Report,  for  the  year 
1855-56, 

<<The  Oommittee  have  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  Annual  Funds  are  continuing 
steadily  to  increase.  The  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions last  year,  which  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
previous  year  since  1847,  has  be^  exceeded  this 
year  by  £707.    The  sum  is  £4974." 

The  value  of  this  financial  statement^  as  a 
proof  of  the  stability  of  the  Edinburgh  in- 
stitution, is  enhanced  bv  the  &ct,  that  such 
has  been  by  no  means  the  experience  of  the 
London  Union  during  the  past  year.  In 
another  part  of  their  Keport,  the  Edinburgh 
Ck)mmittee  tell  us,  that  smce  the  foundation 
of  the  Association,  funds  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  £100,000  have  been  subscribed  by  its 
members ;  and  they  farther  inform  us,  with 
not  unnatural  self-gratulation,  that  by  the 
similar  sodeties  wmch  it  was  the  means  of 
calling  into  existence,  the  enormous  sum  of 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  sub- 
scribed throughout  the  country,  and  devoted 
in  one  way  or  other  to  the  encouragement  of 
art!  ^ 

Into  the  history  of  these  Societies,  all  of 
them  formed  mpre  or  less  afler  the  model 
of  the  parent  Institution  in  Edmburgh,  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  enter.  The  &ct 
which  we  have  mentiofied  tells  very  signifi- 
cantly the  tale  of  their  general  success,  and 
every  detail  regardmff  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Keport  of  the  Sdect  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Art-Unions  in  1845, 
in  the  evidence  by  which  the  Report  is  sup- 
plemented, and  in  the  Annual  Reports  which 
are  published  by  their  respective  Com- 
mittees. 

But  of  all  the  proofi  of  the  success  of  the 
Union  as  a  means  of  encouragbg  art,  the 
most  unequivocal  seems  to  us  to  be  the  in- 
crease wluch  has  taken  place  in  private 
purchases.  So  far  from  being  dried  up  by 
the  substitute  which  had  been  found  for  it, 
this  source  has  every  year  become  more 
prolifia  In  the  third  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  Association  in  Edinburgh,  the  private 
sales  had  mounted  up  from  £300  to  £1200. 
Our  information  as  regards  other  places  is 
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not  80  full  as  we  could  widi  oik  a  point  so 
important,  but  so  far  as  it  carries  us,  it 
seems  to  indicate  the  same  result  every- 
where  else.  In  London,  large  sums  are  con- 
stantly added  to  the  prizes  which  are  there 
awarded  in  money,  in  order  that  pictures  of 
greater  value  may  be  secured ;  and  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  New  Water-CJolour  Society, 
the  private  demand  has  also  increased.  In 
1836,  the  year  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Union,  the  amount  of  private  pur- 
diases  was  £333 ;  in  1843  it  was  £782. 

In  Dublin,  though  the  grounds  of  his  opin- 
ion are  not  given,  the  Secretary  tells  the 
Committee,  that  *'  decidedly  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  private  patronage." 

Viewed,  then,  as  a  means  of  affording  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  artists,  and  encouragement  to 
art,  the  success  of  the  Unions  was  beyond 
all  question. 

The  notion  that  the  demand  which  they 
created  was  an  artificial  one, — ^that  the  laws 
of  political  economy  were  outraged  by  the 
whole  system,  and  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  assert  their  supremacy, — ^though  it 
seems  to  have  clung  to  the  mind  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  could 
have  scared  very  few  intelligent  persons  at 
any  time.  The  fact  was  tbait  the  demand 
was  there,  otherwise  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  Unions  would  ever  have  succeeded  at  all ; 
but  it  was  there  to  a  small  extent  on  the 
part  of  the  many,  rather  than  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  few ;  and  what  the 
Unions  did  was  to  render  the  supply  accessi- 
ble to  the  demand  in  the  form  in  which  it 
existed.  Many  persons  were  wealthy  and 
liberal  enough  to  expend  a  guinea,  it  might 
be  two  or  three  guineas,  on  art,  but  few 
were  either  able  or  willing  to  expend  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  on  the  purchase  of  a 
picture.  But  tne  value  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  from  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons, was  not  only  as  great,  but,  as  the  evi- 
doice  of  a  wider  interest,  it  was  greater,  as 
an  encouragement  to  art,  than  the  same  sums 
when  expended  by  single .  individuals ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  for  art,  as  for  so  many  other 
objects,  it  was  found  possible  to  effect  by 
combination  what,  without  combination,  was 
altogether  hopeless.  The  purchase  of  a  pic- 
ture by  an  Art-Union  no  more  created  an 
artificial  demand  for  pictures,  than  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  by  an  Insurance  Company 
creates  an  artificial  demand  for  landed  pro- 
perty. But,  moreover,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  principle  involved  in  Art-Unions  was  in- 
dependent of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade. 
The  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  subscrib- 
ers was  not  to  secure  an  adequate  return 
for  their  money,  but  to  obtain  the  benefits 
which  artistic  taste  and  knowledge  are  sup- 


posed to  confer  on  a  communilnr  without  in- 
volvingindividuals  in  any  sensible  pecuniary 
loss.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
t^e  sum  pidd  for  the  commodity  was  extrav- 
agant or  not,  was  not  answered  by  ascertain- 
ing whedier  or  not  it  would  sell  for  the 
same  price  again.  The  sum  was  paid,  not 
for  the  commodity  simply,  but  for  the  i^ig 
the  whole  habit  and  mode  of  bdng,  on  the 
part  both  of  the  artist  and  the  public,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  commodity  was  produced. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  reversed  in  an  in- 
stant, when  the  London  printsellers  attempt- 
ed to  do,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  pockets, 
what  the  Unions  did  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  In  order  that  their  schemes  might 
succeed,  they  chose,  of  course,  not  the  h^h 
daas  of  artistic  works  which  it  was  desirable 
to  encourage,  but  the  low  class  which  was  al- 
ready popular ;  and  their  sole  object  being 
gain,  a  diistribution  of  such  works  by  lot,  in 
their  hands,  became  a  lottery  in  the  strictest 
sense.  To  distinguish  between  such  practi- 
ces and  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Axt- 
Uni6ns,  the  Legislature  most  properly  inter- 
fered, and  the  whole  subject  as  rega^s  the 
laws  both  of  political  economy  and  public 
morality,  seems  now  to  stand  on  as  sound  a 
basis  as  could  be  desired. 

But  grave  questions  remained  behind  re- 
garding the  principles  on  which  the  Unions 
ought  to  be  conducted,  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  what  they  all  professed  to 
have  for  their  ultimate  end,  namely,  tife  en- 
couragement of  what  in  England  is  called 
'^higV'  but  what  we  shall  here  take  the 
liberty,  in  common  with  the  practice  of  die 
rest  of  Europe,  of  characterizing  as  ideal  art* 
Under  this  is  included,  properly  speaking, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  art  altc^ether,  for 
whatever  does  not  aim  at  giving  expression 
to  the  fun<)^ental,  generic  conception,  with 
greater  force  and  clearness  than  it  is  reflected 
in  the  spedfic  or  individual  variety  in  com- 
mon life,  is  not  art  at  all,  but  mere  imitation. 
In  fixing  the  principle  of  encouragement  then, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  commence  by  limit- 
ing the  range  of  subjects,  and  setting  apart 
one  class  as  alone  suitable  (or  die  higher  ar- 
tistic treatment  Some,  it  was  true,  offered 
a  vastiy  wider  scope  than  others,  and  in  this 
respect  the  feeling  of  those  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  classic  schools  of  art,  in 
fevour  of  religious  and  historical  subjects, 
was  thoroughly  well  founded.  Still  all  sub- 
jects which  did  not  absolutely  exdude  the 
element  of  the  beautiful,  were  legitimate 
subjects  of  artistic  treatment,  the  only  indis- 
pensable  requisite  towards  their  becoming 


*  In  their  last  Beport  (1856)  the  Ooondl  n>eak  of 
"rojanedart"(?) 
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works  of  art  beixig,  that  they  sbfiuld  be 
treated  artisticallj.    In  order  to  ^loourage 
art  then,  and  to  elevate  public  taste,  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  public  should  all  at 
once  be  derived  of  those  representations  of 
fitmiliar  scenes  in  which  thej  had  hitherto 
rejoiced ;  but  what  was  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely indispensable  was  that  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  such  subjects  should  be  r^sed. 
Where  this  i^as  not  i^ected  or  even  attempt- 
ed, a  large  stun  might  indeed  be  brought 
together,  .tl%e  painting  of  pictures  might  be 
encouraged,  and  existing  iirtists  might  be 
enriched,  but  the  public  would  receive  Ho 
benefit,  beyond  perhaps  a  little   harmless 
amusement ;  and  the  artist,  in  place  of  being 
recognised  as  one  oS  its  guides  and  leaders, 
would  of  necessity  continue  to  pander  to  its 
whims,  and  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on 
a  support  scarcely  more  dignified,  and  not  at 
all  more  secure,  than  eleemosynary  bounty. 
Now  two  modes  of  distributing  the  fimds 
of  the  Unions  were  suggested,  both  of  them 
we  must  presume  having  the  encouragement 
of  art,  in  the  sense  which  we  have  mentioned, 
ultimately  in  view..    First, — there  was  the 
Edinburgh  plan  of  putting  the  whole  fund 
collected  for  each  year  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  chosen  for  their 
supposed  artistic  knowledge  and  impartial 
diaracter,  and  allowing  them  to  select  ,the 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  afterwards 
to  be  distributed  to  the  subscribers  by  lot ; 
and,  second, — there  was  the  London  plan  of 
distributing  the  money  itself  by  lot  in  the 
firsli  instance,  and  then  permitting,  or  rather 
compelling,  the  prizeholders  to  go  into  the 
eoLhibition  and  purchase  such  pictures  as 
their  own  taste  wd  judgment  might  dictate, 
the  value  being  in  no  case  less  thiui  the  prize, 
but  the  prizeholder  being  permitted  to  add 
to  it  whatever  sum  he  might  chog^  in  order 
to  procure  a  picture  of  greater  value.    The 
first  method  was  that  of  the  Continental 
Unions,  after  which  that  of  Edinburgh  was 
modelled,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  Dublin ;  by  numerous  similar  in- 
stitutions   which    speedily  sprang    up   in 
America ;  and  latterly,  we  believe,  by  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  them  all  in  point 
of  funds,  that    of  GHasgow.     The  second 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Art-Union 
of  liondon ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect, its  example  was  followed  by  the  pro- 
vincial unions  of  England,  most  of  which 
have  since  been  again  absorbed  into  the  pa- 
rent spirit 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  not  a  word 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  English  sys- 
tem without  reversing  the  principle  which  we 
enunciated  at  the  commencement  of  our  dis- 
cussion ;  and  asserting  not  only  that  what  b 


highest  in  art  Is  also  most  popular,  but  that 
this  is  true  even  in  a  community  where  the 
public  taste,  $x  hypotheriy  is  low.    If  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  corporate  in- 
terference, be  to  ruse  art  above  the  prevail- 
ing taste,  and  by  this  means  to  drag  ti» 
public  taste  up  after  it,  it  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  unless  a 
purer  and  seyerer  critidsm  is  brought  into 
play  than  that  of  the  verv  taste  which  is 
thus  to  be  raised.    To  found  Art-Unions  for 
the  elevation  of  taste,  and  then  to  entrust 
the  existing  taste  with  the  dutj  of  deterhUn- 
ing  the  class  of  works  to  be  encouraged,  is 
to  suppose  this  taste  to  be  at  once  capable 
and  incapable,  low  and  high.    But  if  the 
metropolitan  public  is  not  sJways  Very  dear 
in  its  views,  or  lofty  in  its  aspirations,  it  is 
always  ingenious  in  defending  what  it  holds 
to  belong  to  the  '  theoretical  inconsistencies 
by  whidi  the  great  practical  results  of  Eng- 
lish  life  are  worked  out ;'  and  here  is  a  speci- 
men of  reasoning  which,  in  point  of  sub- 
stance, would  do  no  discredit  to  the  Times. 
It  ttiad  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  examin- 
ation  of  the  Secretary  of  ^e  Art-Union, 
that  the  Committee,  or  Council  of  that  body, 
selects  both  the  picture  to  be  engraved,  and 
the  artist  who  is  to  engrave  it;   and  the 
chairman  very  naturally  asks  him,  ''On 
what  principle,  then,  do  vou  conceive  that 
the  Art-Union  Council  should  not  be  em- 
powered also  to  select  the  paintings,  or  other 
works  of  art,  which  tlfey  consider  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  prizes,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the  subscribers  ai 
large?" — "In  the  one  case,"  he  answers, 
"  we  are  choosing  for  the  body,  and  seek  to 
satisfy  the  majority ;  in  the  oUi6r  we  should 
be  choosing  for  an  individual.    A  prizehold- 
er who  might  gain  a  sea  piece,  might  desire 
an  historic^  picture,  and  care  nothing  about 
the  sea  piece,  and  so  vice  ver$&.    We  find 
for  this  reason  our  plan  is  much  more  gene- 
rally liked,  and  the  subscription  is  lai^er 
than  it  would  be  if  the  committee  were  to 
choose.    But    the  committee,  I  think,  in 
adopting  this  plan  themiselves,  have  been 
actuated  by  a  higher  feeling  than  anything 
of  that  kind.    They  consider  that  a  man 
who  selects  a  picture,  by  the  selection  of 
that  picture  is  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject ;  he  seeks  the  opinions  of  his 
friends ;  he  goes  into  picture  galleries,  where 
it  is  known  in  many  cases  he  had  never 
been  before :  and  if  persons  should,  in  some 
instances,  choose  inferior  pictures  to  those 
which  would  have  been  obtained  for  them, 
that  is  an  evil  which  will  cure  itsel£   'It  is 
speedily  pointed  out  to  a  man  by  his  friends, 
and  if  he  does  not  improve  this  year  he  will 
the  next ;  and  so  the  public  generally  b^ 
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oome  in  seme  Scgree  edooaled.  Babh  sum 
is  the  centre  of  a  cirde,  and  the  knowledge 
wluoh  he  gams  in  this  manner  spreads 
throughout  that  cirde." 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  is  honest  and 
straightforward,  and  in  every  way  worthy 
t>f  an  ordinary  JBkiglishman.  Money  repre- 
sented the  means,  Art  the  end, — and,  seen 
throi^h  the  medium  of  such  equiralents,  it 
was  not  wonderful  liiat  for  a  time  the  means 
should  ezdttde  the  end  from  his  view.  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reply  he  takes  refuge 
in  a  ^acy  of  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
he  was  himself  half  consdotis.  He  assumes 
that  the  same  man  is  to  be  a  prizeholder 
year  after  year.  Now,  if  that  were  the  case, 
it  is  posBible  that  the  artisdc  education  of 
that  individual  and  his  friends  might  make 
some  little  progress ;  though  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  he  commences  at  least  by  selecting 
a  bad  picture,  even  then  his  progress  might 
not  impossibly  be  in  the  wrong  direction ; 
for  we  entirdy  concur  vdth  the  council  when 
they  say,  in  their  last  Report,  that  **  every 
ugly  carpet  laid  down,  every  ill-proportion- 
ed and  unsightly  building  set  up,  aids  in 
pnmnHng  tM  acquirement  of  a  pure  taste, 
and  is  an  injury  to  the  community  at  large.** 
But  what  sort  of  artbtic  training  is  to  result 
from  a  series  of  practical  lessons,  commenc- 
ed, we  shall  say,  by  a  ship-chandler  at  Wap- 
ping,  prosecuted  by  a  green  grocer  in  CJo- 
vent  uarden,  and  completed  by  a  perfumer 
in  Regent  Street  or  a  pastry-cook  in  Picca- 
dilly! The  perfumer  or  4»e  pastry-cook 
from  the  aristocratic  west  would  disdain  to 
converse,  even  on  aosthetic  subjects,  with 
either  of  thdr  fellow-pupils ;  and  the  ship- 
diandler  and  the  green  grocer  would  not  be 
more  likely  to  eocoimter  eadi  other  than 
any  other  two  of  the  million  units  that  com- 
pose the  p<^lation  of  London.  But  it  is 
fiuther  forgotten  that  it  is  not  the  taste  of 
the  public  alone,  but  of  the  artists,  as  the 
leaders  of  that  taste,  that  the  Art-Union  pro- 
fesses to  Ibrm  by  means  so  inadequate. 
Now,  tUs  is  a  task  which  we  should  think 
would  be  ftlt  to  be  both  a  delicate  and  a 
difficult  one,  even  for  a  committee  of  accom- 
plished critics  of  art,  and  surely  it  is  one 
with  windi  Uie  chance  priieholders  must  be 
altogether  unable  to  cope.  Still,  by  the 
Loiklon  system,  it  is  forced  upon  them,  for 
they  must  sdeet  by  such  light  as<they  pos- 
sess, that  of  a  rude  and  uncultivated  nature 
being,  we  siiould  fkncy,  the  only  one  com- 
motuy  at  their  command,  and  according  as 
they  sdect  the  artists  must  paint,  or,— die. 
To  say  that  the  prizeholders  call  in  the  aid 
and  counsd  of  friends  more  skilful  than 
themsdvee,  is  but  another  ingenious  mode 
of  parfying  the  difficulty,    liie  man  who 


bas  such  fHettas,'^  a  popnhlicii  so  Uttle 
trained  to  artistic  criticism  as  that  of  Lon- 
don, is,  we  fed  sure,  the  rarest  exception ; 
whilst  he  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  precisely 
the  man  who  will  stand  least  in  need  of  their 
aid. 

But'it  is  unnecessanr  to  speculate  on  the 
abstract  merits  and  demerits  of  two  rival 
systems,  which  have  been  before  the  public 
fbr  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  Select 
Committee,  in  1845,  directed  their  special 
attenti<«  to  the  eff^ts  actually  proauced, 
and  we  ref^  both  to  their  Report,  and  to 
die  evidence  on  whidi  it  is  founded,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  views  we  have  stated. 
Speaking  of  the  fbrmation  of  the  Dublin 
union,  Mr.  Blacket  teUs  us, — 

«  We  had  Ihe  e)cample  of  t3ie  Lomdon  Soof^. 
and  also  the  Scotch  Sodetjr,  which  was  worked 
by  way  of  a  Oommittee ;  a^  it  was  after  ddi* 
berate  bquiry  into  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  both  methods  of  proceeding,  partioolarly 
as  concerned  the  state  of  art,  and  the  edaoation 
of  the  public  mind  With  regard  to  art  in  Ireland, 
we  came  to  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  system  of 
selection  by  a  competent  Oommittee.  .  .  .  We 
tested  ft  oorsdves  to  a  certain  dmee  in  our  first 
ezhibitioQ.  Some  members  of  the  Oommittee, 
myself  in  partioolar,  took  fHends  or  aoquaintanoes 
in  di£fereat  classes  of  sodelgr,  and  we  asked  them. 
^  supposinff  prizes  of  certam  earns  of  money  fell 
to  yoor  wares,  how  would  yon*  expend  them  in 
this  exhibition  ?'  And  we  fbond  that  some  of  the 
choices  were  of  a  kind  that  would  not  do  mudi 
credit  to  the  Sodety." 

Ghiided  by  this  and  similar  «estftn(my,  of- 
fered by  thQ  vast  majority  of  all  the  witnesses 
examined,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the 
officials  of  the  London  Union  itself,  the 
Sdect  Committee  recommend  for  future  Art- 
Unions  the  constitution  of  the  Edinburgh 
Association,  with  two  slight  modifications, 
the  advantages  of  whidi  iqppear  to  us,  we 
confess,  more  dian  questionable,  llieir  first 
proposal  is,  to  throw  the  election  of  the 
council  open  to  the  whole  body  of  subscribe 
ers,  and  Uien  as  regards  the  more  important 
matter  of  the  Gbmmittee,  they  say, — 

''From  the  whole  body  of  the  council  a  Oom- 
mittee of  selection  of  three  members  to  be  ehoBen, 
with  power  to  aggregate  as  assesBors  one  artist 
and  one  amateur,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  choosing  from  the  annud  exhibitions  the 
prizes  intendei  for  distribution.  This  Oommittee 
to  change  annually  one-third  of  its  membeiflL^ 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  this 
recommendation  and  the  ezistintf  consdtu- 
tion  of  the  Association,  are,  first,  £e  smdier 
numbers  of  the  Committee  recommended, 
which  is  to  consist  but  of  three,  whereas  in 
Edinburgh,  it  consists  of  fifteen  members ; 
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and,  seoond,  in  the  reoommeodatlon  that  one 
artist  and  one  amateur  shall  be  consulted, 
whereas  artists  are  excluded  in  Edinburgh 
altogether,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  tl^t 
the  C!ommittee  itself  will  contain  at  all 
times  the  most  eminent  amateurs  that  the 
Society  of  the  place  affords.  Now,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  only  serious  chai^  that  has 
ever  been  brought  against  the  Committee, 
that,  namely,  of  favouring  particular  artists, 
would  be'  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
were  both  or  either  of  these  suggestions 
adopted.  Suppose  that  in  so  smaUa  body 
as  tnree,  any  particular  artist  had  either  an 
intimate  friend,  or  an  open  or  secret  enemy, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  public,  in  the  one 
case,  would  suspect  that  he  was  fiivoured, 
and  that  he  himself,  in  the  other,  would  be- 
lieve that  he  was  injured,  by  every  resolu- 
tion which  they  arrived  at  with  reference  to 
his  work  1  Again,  the  services  of  the  com- 
mittee beins  rendered  altogether  gratui- 
tously, would  it  not  always  be  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  find  three  gentiemen  willing 
to  undertake  the  amount  of  labour  which 
must,  and  of  odium  which  might,  attach 
to  such  an  office  1  Then,  as  to  the  as- 
sessors,— if  the  amateur  was  not  not  both 
eminent  and  impartial,  his  advice  would  be 
either  wortiiless  or  dangerous,  and  if  he  pos- 
sessed both  of  these  qualities,  why  should  he 
not  be  a  member  of  the  committee  with  a 
vote,  in  place  of  an  assessor  without  one  ? 
Whilst  as  regarded  the  artist,  however  high 
might  be  his  qualifications  in  evei^  respect, 
we  fear  his  *impartialit;^  would  never  be 
above  suspicion.  For  these  reasons  we 
believe  that  the  Association,  as  it  stands,  is 
equal  to  any  scheme  that  has  been  suggested 
as  a  substitute  for  it  Though  charges  of 
partiality  are  no  doubt  mentioned  by  some 
of  the  witnesses,  we  do  not  find  tliat  any 
were  brought  home  to  it  by  the  investiffa- 
tions  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  even  uie 
allegations  did  not  approach,  in  their  pemi 
cious  and  demoralizing  tendencies,  to  the 
gross  collusion  which  in  London  was  proved 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  prizeholders 
and  the  artists.  Of  these  ^^  dodges,"  two 
were  brought  to  light,  so  ingenious  that  we 
shall  mention  them  for  the  amusement  of 
tiiose  of  our  readers  who  delight  in  the  re- 
cords of  acuteness.  Ihe  holder  of  a  prize 
of  £150  goes  to  an  artist  who  |;ias  a  picture 
worth  £50,  and  makes  to  him  the  following 
proposal :  **  If  you  will  grant  me  a  receipt 
for  £150,  which  I  can  shew  to  the  Union,  I 
will  pay  you  the  price  you  ask  for  your  pic- 
ture, and  what  is  more,  I  will  leave  you  the 
picture  besides."  By  this  means  the  prize- 
holder  pockets  £100,  the  artist  pockets  £50, 
in  addition  to  which  he  retains  the  picture, 


and  *<Ugh  aH"  goes  to  1^  wall.  The 
second  arrangement,  not  quite  so  satisfac- 
tory, is  this : — An  artist  goes  to  the  holder 
of  a  £150  prize,  and  says  to  him,  '*  Here  is 
my  picture,  which  is  well  worth  £150,  but 
in  order  to  induce  you  to  take  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  others  fbr  which  the  same  sum 
is  asked,  I  will  ffive  you  this  other  picture 
to  the  bargain."  The  prizeholder,  whose 
artistic  education  is  just  at  the  stage  that 
enables  him  to  value  pictures  as  articles  of 
ornamental  fiimiture,  is  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  having  two  for  one ;  and  the 
artist  chuckles  secretiy  at  having  sot  £150 
for  two  pictures  that  he  knows  ou^ht  never 
to  have  sold  for  any  thini^, — *^  high  art,"  as 
before,  being  the  only  sufferer.  Now  tiiese 
are  not  imaginary  but  real  cases,  and  we  are 
bold  to  say,  that  anything  as  nefarious  has 
never  been  laid  to  the  (£arge  of  any  com- 
mittee of  selection  whatever.  The  chie^  if 
not  the  only  reasonable  objection  tiiat  was 
made  to  Art^Unions,  and  which  still  we  fear 
attaches  to  all  of  them  more  or  less,  is,  that 
they  tempt,  by  the  prospect  of  moderate 
remuneration,  many  persons  to  betake 
themselves  to  artistic  occupations,  who  are 
altog^t^ier  destitute  of  artistic  ^As ;  and 
that,  by  the  number  of  small  prizes  which 
they  onbr,  they  stimulate  the  production  of 
careless  pictures  on  popular  sulqects,  even 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  better  things ; 
in  short,  that  they  encourage  a  low  style  of 
art,  which,  whilst  it  drags  down  the  artists, 
effectually  prevents  the  public  from  rising. 
Now,  to  obviate  these  objections  entirely 
can  be  no  easy  task,  even  for  an  intelligent 
committee,  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
Association  must  be  attended  to ;  and  these 
seem,  in  the  first  instance,  inevitably  to  de- 
press it  artistically,  though  the  &ct  that  tiie 
Edinburgh  Association  luls  prospered  more 
evenly  than  the  London  Union,  and  is  now 
advancing  in  funds  whilst  its  soutiiem  rivtd 
is  retroffradinff,  proves  that,  ultimately,  even 
financial  stability  will  result  firom  adopting 
the  safer  system.  That  on  the  other  hand 
the  committee  does  much  to  keep  the  patron- 
age of  the  Association  in  the  higher  regions 
of  art,  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  greativ 
high^  prices  given  for  pictures  in  Edinburgh 
than  in  London.  In  London,  for  the  year 
1856,  the  highest  prize  was  £200,  the  second 
£150,  and  the  following  three  £100  each. 
In  Edinburgh,  for  the  same  year,  the  highest 
was  £400,  the  next  £250,  Uie  third  £150, 
the  following  three  £120,  and  the  seventii 
£100 ;  and,  taking  the  lists  from  the  other 
end,  there  were  in  London  twenty-seven 
prizes  of  £10,  thirty  of  £15,  twenty-four  of 
£20,  and  thirty  of  £25,  making  in  all  111 
prizes,  at  or  under  £25,  whereas  in  Edin- 
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bufgh  there  were  osly  17  piotores  in  all  pur- 
cha^  by  the  committee  at  t)iat  price  or 
under  it!  We  regard  these  facts  as  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  Edinburgh 
Committee,  and  as  entirely  decisive  in  &your 
of  the  system  under  which  they  act  If  we 
might  presume  to  offer  advice  to  ffentlemen 
who  know  their  duties  so  well,  we  should  say, 
oarry  out  still  fiurther  the  principle  by  which 
you  are  at  present  guided.  Do  not  fear 
that  you  will  injure  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  adopting  the  only  line  of  conduct 
which  can  secure  the  end  for  which  it  was 
instituted ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  assured 
that  public  interest  and  sup|k>rt  will  grow, 
year  by  year,  as  the  conviction  that  you  are 
in  the  right  path  grows  stronger  and 
strongs.  It  is  no  doubt  necessary  that  the 
prizes  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
open  to  all  artists  of  real  eminence  or  pro- 
mise— all,  in  short,  who  ought  to  live  by  the 
profession  —  some  remuneration  for  their 
labour;  for  we  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
encourage  a  school  of  art  if  we  collected  the 
whole  of  the  funds  annually  into  one  glitter- 
ing heap,  and  presented  it  to  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  one  mippy  artist  No  one  man 
would  be  likely  to  surpass  his  competitors 
so  &r  as  to  merit  so  signal  a  preference,  and 
if  he  did,  it  would  scarcely  be  prudent  to 
launch  our  whole  artistic  fortunes  in  the  fhdl 
bark  of  one  human  life.  But,  short  of  com- 
mitting this  error,  we  believe  the  committee 
can  scarcely  keep  the  prizes  too  high;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Edinburgh  Association  b  far  more 
mindful  than  the  London  Union  of  the 
advice  of  the  Select  Committee  :  —  '*  The 
Art  Union  must  remember  that  its  province 
is  not  to  secure  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
fund  in  order  to  gratify  a  large  number  of 
subscribers,  but  to  encourage  and  direct  art, 
as  fiur  as  it  may  be  enabled." 

But  the  most  conclusive  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  tiie  system  of  patronage  adopted  by 
the  AaBociation,  is  derived  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  Scot- 
tish Academy  since  its  formation,  and  the 
present  condition  of  that  School  of  Art  which 
these  institutions  were  in  common  designed 
to  ^ter.  In  every  department  of  art  we 
find  Scottbh  artists,  at  the  present  moment, 
holding  an  honourable,  and  in  several, 
among  British  artists  at  least,  a  confessedly 
pre-eminent  place.  In  the  very  highest  of 
all,  we  believe,  we  are  within  the  limits  of 
the  strictest  justice,  when  we  say  that  Har- 
vey is  without  an  equal  in  this  country,  and 
with  very  few  superiors  in  Europe  at  oil.  In 
entire  mastery  of  the  subjects  which  he 
chooses  it  is  true  Landseer  suraasses  him ; 
but  how  different  the  subjects  I  Whilst  Land- 


seer 'may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  poet* 
ry  of  lower  animal  life,  and  from  that  very 
feeling,  perhaps,  is  occasionally  tempted  to 
step  over  into  a  higher  region,  the  tasks 
which  Harvey  assigns  to  himself  remain  in- 
complete, because  the  poetry  of  human  life 
is  exhaustless.  If  the  &ct,  so  ably  dwelt 
upon  by  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Committee  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Scottish  Historical  rainters  on  a  recent 
occasion,  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  delineation 
of  such  national  characteristics  and  customs 
as  have  powerfully  influenced  the  current  of 
national  events,  be  recognised  as  &lling  with- 
in the  province  of  the  historical  painter,  not 
less  l^itimately  than  the  events  themselves, 
then  the  school  which  has  produced  ''the 
Rent  Dav,"  "  the  Village  Politicians,"  "  the 
Curlers,"  and  the  like,  is  an  historical  school, 
and  Harvey,  vnth  his  "  Preachings,"  "  Bap- 
tisms," and  ''Communions,"  stands  at  the 
top  of  it,  as  it  at  present  exists.  Afler  Har- 
vey, perhaps,  comes  Noel  Paton,  just  issu- 
ing forth  into  the  world  of  reality  n'om  that 
dream-land  which  the  exuberant  fancy  of  his 
youth  had  peopled  so  charmingly.  Then 
there  are  the  brothers  Faed,  one  still  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh,  the  other  in  London,  but 
both  in  the  strictest  sense  pupils  of  the  Edin- 
burgh sdiool ;  there  is  Erskine  Nicol,  who 
rents  a  summer-house  in  Connemara,  and  has 
gone  beyond  the  Irish  themselves  in  appre- 
ciation of  their  national  character ;  the  bro- 
thers Lauder,  whose  artistic  training  would 
do  honour  to  any  school ;  and  D,  O.  Hill, 
the  gifted  illustrator  of  the  land  of  Bums, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Association.  Of  the 
younger  sort  are  such  names  as  Herdman, 
Archer,  Burr,  Gavin,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
destined  yet  to  be  better  known.  In  por- 
trait, we  have  the  president  of  the  Academy, 
Sir  John  Watson  Grordon,  whose  "  Renown- 
ed Provost  of  Peterhead  "  was  acknowledjg- 
ed  to  be  the  best  portrait  exhibited  in  Paris. 
We  have  Graham  Gilbert  of  Glasgow,  who 
in  vigour  of  drawing,  and  truth  and  warmth 
of  colouring,  is,  we  think  justly,  reputed  to 
have  outstripped  the  President  himself;  and 
we  have  Colvin  Smith,  John  Faed,  and  Mac- 
nee,  all  still  resident  in  Scotland ;  whilst'  in 
London  our  country  is  represented  by  Thor- 
bum.  Grant,  Ross,  Swinton,  and  Philip,  who, 
were  he  to  devote  himself  to  portrait  paint- 
ing, would  soon,  we  believe,  .surpass  the 
whole  of  his  metropolitan  competitors.  In 
recent  times  we  luive  had  Raebum,  and 
Duncan,  and  Wilkie,  the  latter  of  whom  we 
are  almost  unwilling  to  mention  in  this  cate- 
gory ;  though  even  as  a  portrait  piunter,  we 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  Eng- 
lish  name  that  merited  to  be  jdaoed  against 
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his,  'wHihoiit  goioff  ba<sk  to  the  days  of  Rey- 
nolds and  G^dnsbcMroagfa*  In  landsot^e,  it 
will  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  be  told 
that  we  by  no  means  appear  to  die  same  ad> 
TUDtage;  and  the  names  of  Maoculloch 
amongst  ihe  living,  and  Thomson  of  Dad- 
dingston  among  the  dead,  (unless  were<^on 
Harvey  as  an  oooasional  contributor,)  are 
the  only  ones  that  we  can  at  all  venture  to 
place  over  asainst  those  of  Grainsborough, 
Kidiard  Wilson,  Turner,  and  Constabla 
But  it  is  in  the  r^on  of  pure  form  that  the 
most  unequivocal  test  of  artistic  ability  is 
afibrded ;  and  this  test  we  have  stood  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  no  further  question  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  our  countrymen.  In 
Gibson  we  claim  the  greatest  of  all  Euro- 
pean sculptors  since  Thorwaldsen's  death,  or 
at  any  rate  we  contest  the  palm  with  the 
best  of  the  G^enmms,  such  as  Ranch  and  Kiss, 
and  between  him  and  Laurence  Macdonald 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Tenerani  can  be  named. 
Both  Gibson  and  Macdonald,  as  everj- 
body  knows,  have  been  resident  in  Rome  so 
long  as  almost  to  be  daimed  as  Romans ; 
m  London,  however,  we  have  Calder  Mar- 
shall, Monro,  ScouUar,;  and  in  Edinbui^, 
Steell  and  Brodie. 

But  though  the  names  which  we  have  here 
thrown  hastily  together,  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Umited  resources  of  Scot- 
land, may  well  be  read  with  honest  pride, 
we  are  very  fkr  from  putting  the  claims  of 
Scottish  art  very  high  absolutely,  or  even 
comparatively,  if  the  comparison  is  to  range 
beyond  the  existmg  schools  of  modem  Europe. 
Our  opinion  of  it,  when  measured  by  higher 
standards,  we  expressed  in  these  pages  very 
fnlly  several  years  ago  ;*  and  to  some  of  the 
suggestions,  and  not  a  few  of  the  strictures 
which  we  then  ventured  to  put  forth,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
artists  might  still  be  directed  with  advantage. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  bur  intention  to  recur 
at  present  to  this  wide  and  endlessly  interest- 
ing field  of  discussion.  Our  object  is  to  do 
justice  to  what  we  may  denominate  an  SBSth- 
etioo-economical  institution,  with  the  consti- 
tution and  merits  of  which  we  were  then 
very  imperfectly  acquainted.  If  art  is  to 
flourish  at  all  in  this  country  it  must  be  by 
means  of  an  organized  system  of  patronage, 
which,  springing  fW>m  the  people,  is  dispen- 
sed by  a  criticism  higher  than  that  of  popu- 
lar taste ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending to  the  warmest  sympathies  of  our 
countrymen,  an  institution  by  means  of 
which  this  object  has  already  been  attained 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Holding  sudi 
opinions  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  As- 
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sodatioa  on  pahxthig  and  sculpture,  we  can- 
not  but  rejoice  to  see  its  principles  extended 
to  the  patronage  of  art  in  its  application  to 
manufactures.  He  who  can  add  the  duke  to 
the  utile  in  the  meanest  object  whidi  we  see 
or  handle,  contributes  towards  the  civiliza- 
tion and  humanization  of  mankind,  and  he 
who  encourages  and  heartens  another  to  do 
so,  shall  asBuriedly  not  go  unrewarded.  That 
to  such  reward  those  gentlemw  who  have 
fbanded  ihe  Art-Manufiicture  Assodation 
are  entitled,  no  dvilised  man  will  doubt  who 
has  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  Exhibition,  or  ten 
minutes  over^the  interesting  catalogue  by 
which  it  is  illustrated. 


Art.  VIH. — 1.  Copy  of  a  Minute  bff  the 
Marquie  qf  DaMumeiey  dated  the  2&th  daif 
of  February  1866,  reviewing  his  Adminie- 
troHan  in  India  from  January  1848  to 
March  1866.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  SOtii  May  1866. 

2.  The  Opium  Trade;  tneluding  a  Sketch  of 
its  History^  Extent^  Effects,  <tc,^  as  carried 
on  in  India  and  China.  By  Nathak 
Allen,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Lowell, 
(U.S.,)  1858. 

8.  The  Riee  and  Progress  of  the  British 
Opium  Smuggling :  The  lUegaliig  pf0iM 
East  India  Company*s  Monopoly  of  0u 
Drug ;  and  its  Injurious  Ejects  upon 
India^  China,  and  ike  Commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  Five  Letters  addressed  to  the 
Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
By  Major^skbral  R.  Albxakdsr,  Ma- 
dras Army.  Third  Edition,  Revised  uid 
Enl^^d.     1856. 

4.  A  Word  about  Opium.  (Published  by 
the  Society  for  Suppressing  Opium 
Smuggling, 
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5.  i%e  Friend  cf  India.  No.  for  December 
21, 1864. 

6.  The  Caldktta  Oatette.  December  13, 
1864. 

7.  2%e  Chinese  Missionary  Gleaner.  De- 
cember 1866. 

8«  Seven Lettersontke 0]Hum  Trade.  (From 

the  "British  Banner.") 
0.  T%e    Opium   Monopoly.     (From    the 

"Times,"  August  14,  1866.) 

10.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  China 
Mission  eU  Amoy.  Edinburgh,  December 
1856. 

11.  Occasioned  Paper  of&iM  Edinburgh  Me* 
dieal  Missionary  Society ^  dated  July  1866, 
and  the  Paper  dated  January  1867. 

12.  The  Spectator,  (qdoted  in  the  "Man- 
chester Examiner  and  Times"  of  Decern- 
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ber  18, 18$6.)     Why  doei  not  IncBa  pro- 
duce mare  Cotton  f 

Okcx  and  ag^,  daring  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  the  attention  of  the  British  publio 
has  been  loudly  diallenged  in  regard  to  the 
painful  and  perplexing  subject  now  before 
us,  namely,  the  trade  in  opium,  and  parti- 
cularly the  bearing  of  that  trade  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  China.  There  are 
Bpecific  reasons  just  now  for  repeating  this 
ohallenge,  and  for  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
facta  thereto  belonging  under  the  eye  of  all 
thoughtfiil  iUKl  humane  persons.  This, 
therefore,  is  what  we  ore  proposing  to  do 
within  our  own  sphere — ^tne  circle  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal. 

The  feeling  with  many  such  persons  has 
been,  and  is  still,  that  the  opium  traffic  of 
the  East  India  Ck)mpany  —  a  contraband 
traffic — with  China,  is  a  subject  not  more 
deplorable  and  humiliating  than  it  is  hope- 
less, as  to  any  possible  alteration  for  the 
better.  There  are  many,  and  they  are  ocmi- 
siderate  persons  too,  who,  when  asked  to 
give  an  ear  to  any  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject, turn  away  with  the  apathy  of  despair ; 
— "  Oh,  well,  it  is  a  sad  affiiir,  but  nothing 
can  be  done ;  these  Orientals  will  set  their 
opium  somehow ;  and,  moreover,  we  trade, 
with  its  vast  profits,  is  an  absolutely  indis- 
pensable item  of  Indian  revenue:  it  must 
not  be  touched.  We  can  only  comfort  our- 
selves  with  the  thought  that,  if  we  are  des- 
troying the  millions  of  Qiina,  we  are  saving 
the  millions  of  India,  with  the  money." 

This  is  what  one  hears ;  but  neidier  the 
statement  of  the  case,  nor  the  inference 
thence  derived,  has  a  good  soimd — ^we  dis- 
taste  both ;  and  more  than  this,  we  have 
convinced  ourselves,  by  means  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence,  firetf  that  the 
facts  are  not  as  is  here  supposed;  and 
secondly^  that  they  do  not  sustain  any  such 
conclusion  as  has  been  hastily  drawn  from 
them.  With  all  possible  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity we  shall  convey  to  t^e  reader  the 
result  of  our  inquiries,  as  well  as  the  grounds 
of  the  inference  which  we  think  they  warrant- 
ably  support. 

No  good  purpose,  just  now,  would  be  se- 
cured by  our  endeavouring  to  weigh  one 
mass  of  human  misery  against  another  mass, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  the  ruin  and 
the  woe  attendant  upon  the  trade  in  opium 
is  as  ffreat  as  that  which  has  made  the  Afri- 
can shive  trade  an  object  of  execration  to  all 
nations.  Whether  it  be  a  greats  evil  or 
a  less,  the  traffic  now  in  view  is  burdened 
with  a  weight  which  cannot  be  duly  estimat- 
ed ;  and  the  contemplatioh  of  which  should 
press  as  an  intolerable  load  upon  the  minds 


of  all  men,  and  upon  the  oonscsenoes  of  those 
more  immediately  concerned. 

In  entering  upon  the  case  we  put  &r  from 
us  the  thought  of  decorating  an  argumentao 
as  to  b^uile  the  reader,  and  to  toudi  his 
feelings  or  warp  his  judgment.  "Die  bare 
fitcts  need  no  dressing  up:  the  infar^ces 
ensue  without  any  skill  in  the  reasoning. 
But  we  are  well  entitled  to  the  reader's  most 
careful  attention ;  and  we  demand  it  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  In  the  name  of 
Christian  consistency.  Although  some 
may  believe  that  tbej  are  already  fiu^- 
liar  with  the  details  of  the  subject — a  sub- 
ject which  has  repeatedly  been  brought  for- 
ward in  a  variety  of  modes,  we  shaU  thmk 
it  needful,  in  the  pres^^  instance,  to  state  the 
&cts  anew,  and  to  do  eo  as  tf  they  were  not 
very  distinctly  apprehended  by  those  to 
whom  we  address  ourselves. 

We  confine  ourselves  at  this  time  to  so 
much  of  the  general  subject  as  rdates  to  the 
East  India  Opium  Trade  with  China  ;  and, 
as  thus  limited,  the  foremost  fiict,  a  true 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  a  com* 
prehension  of  the  problem,  is — ^the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  characteristics  of  our  vio- 
tims---the  Chinese  people;  and  th^  tbe 
actual,  and  very  peculiar  circumstmioes  of 
this  vast  i^gregate  of  human  beings  at  this 
present  critical  moment.  When,  as  now, 
we  speak  of  the  people  of  China  as  our  iwe- 
tims^  we  do  not  assume,  as  if  it  w^e  i^ready 
proved,  the  guiltiness  of  any  who  may  stand 
forward  as  the  immediate  authors  of  the 
wrongs  that  are  infficted  upon  them :  or  we 
assume  only  that  sort  <^  general  blame* 
worthiness  which  may  rest  upon  all  vof  us, 
and  upon  each,  if,  after  being  informed  of 
the  fiicts,  we  &il  to  do  what  might  be  possi- 
ble to  us  for  resouii^  the  sufferers  from  their 
miserable  &te. 

The  vast  plains  of  China  are  occupied  by 
mingled  races,  abcHiginal  and  immigrative, 
distinguished  very  broadly  by  their  i^ysioal 
and  moral  characteristics,  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  just  now  concerned.  We 
restrict  ourselves  again  by  speaking  of  the 
genuine  Chinese,  not  of  the  Tartar.  What 
the  man  of  Qiina  may  have  been  in  remote 
ages,  and  what  he  has  dime,  we  do  not  ««• 
thentically  know,  and  we  need  not  now  in. 
quire.  Such  as  we  find  him  at  this  time,  he 
is  our  equal  in  many  oi  the  arts  of  life ;-— a 
some  of  these  wrts  be  is  our  master,  and  hM 
long  been  our  superior : — ^he  possesses  every 
needful  aptitude  for  general  business,  and 
for  the  ordering  aod  administering  of  those 
interests  whidi  bear  upon  social,  municipal, 
and  political  order.  He  is  astute,  apprehen- 
sive, and  intelligent;  but  he  wants  the  phi* 
losophic,  or  the  inteUeotually  abstractive 
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tendency^  even  if  he  be  not  altogether  defi- 
cient in  the  inherent  Acuity.     He  is  the 
practical  man ;  and  thus  far  he  has  the  Eu- 
ropean characteristic,  more  than  the  Asiatic. 
But  there  is  a  want  in  his  constitution  which 
allies  him  more  nearly  to  the  Asiatic  than 
to  the  European  families.     He  is  alive  to 
the  moral  sentiments — the  domestic  emi- 
nently ;  but  these  sentiments  in  him  are  ra- 
ther the  immemorial  form  of  the  national 
mind,  than  the  form  and  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  man : — ^the  moral 
sentiments  are  the  colour  and  the  mould  of 
a  soft  mass,  that  of  the  universal  Chinese 
soul : — ^they  escape  our  grasp  when,  on  this 
ride  of  human  nature,  we  are  endeavouring 
to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  individual  man.     In 
the  Chinese  individual  man  the  moral  senti- 
ment does  not  fill  its  due  place  as  the  solid 
nucleus  of  the  character; — it  slips  away 
when  one  would  seize  it ; — ^the  man  is  infirm 
in    purpose; — ^he  is  loosely  regardful  of 
truth ; — ^he  is  vaguely  alive  to  responsibili- 
ties, if  they  be  at  all  remote  in  their  issues. 
Slightly,  therefore,  and  superficially,  and 
ritually  only,  is  he  a  rq^igious  man.     As 
the  sensuous  and  animal  elements  are  fully 
developed  in  him,  and  the  relish  of  momen- 
tary pleasure  is  very  keen,  he  is  the  crea- 
ture of  immediate  impulses — he  is  the  vic- 
tim almostalways  of  temptation.    In  every 
oommunitv,  it  is  true,  that  those  who  have 
acquired  the  &tal  habitude  of  indulgence, 
are,  as  we  ^  here  say,  the  ready  victims  of 
temptation ;  and  so  are  the  infirm  by  consti- 
tution ;  but  these  are  exceptive  cases  in  a 
moralized  community.    In  China  the  excep- 
tions are  very  few  with  whom  reason,  pru- 
dence, or  moral  consistency  hold  sway,  giv- 
ing to  the  individual  man  a  consciousness  of 
power,  and  a  degree  of  self  respect : — the 
Chinese  people,  if  they  are  to  be  thought  of 
as  occupying  a  place  among  civilized  nations, 
are,  in  mass,  the  prompt  victims  of  every 
sensuous  momentary  indulgence.    They  are 
the  very  people,  to  coerce  or  to  seduce 
whom  riiould  seem  a  wrong  of  the  deepest 
atrocity. 

That  very  same  infirmity  of  the  moral 
nature,  whether  it  be  the  primeval  character- 
it^c  of  the  race,  or  the  consequence  of  ages 
of  religious  darkness,  exposes  them  in  an- 
other way  to  every  ill  influence.  The  Impe- 
rial Government  has,  on  many  occasions, 
and  especially  in  relation  to  the  opium- 
plague,  shown  an  anxiety  unquestionabtv  sin- 
cere, to  protect  the  people  from  what  it  has 
known  to  be  working  their  ruin.  It  has 
enacted  laws — ^it  has  submitted  to  very 
costly  compromises  of  its  fiscal  interests — it 
has  inflicted  ^q  severest  punishments  upon 
its  agents ;  yet  it  has  always  &iled  to  ^9ect 


its  purpose  to  any  appredable  extent:  it 
has  so  failed  because  its  officials,  the  men  in 
its  employ,  are,  almost  without  an  exception, 
venal :  they  fulfil  their  trust  when  they  are 
not  tempted'  to  betray  it ;  but  they  betray 
it  as  oflen  as  they  are  oflered  a  bribe.  An 
administration,  outsfxetched  as  it  is  over  so 
vast  an  area,  even  if  at  the  centre  there  were 
seated  the  highest  energy  and  wisdom, 
could  scarcely  carry  out  its  purposes  for  the 
wellbemg  of  the  people — tne  people  bemg 
such  ^as  they  are— even  if  public  opinion, 
well  directed,  were  universally  diffused,  and 
were  instantaneous  in  its  appliance,  and 
were  at  its  command.  How  then  should  it 
realize  any  such  purposes,  wholly  destitute 
as  it  is  of  these  auxiliary  means  1  On  this 
ground  again,  therefore,  and  every  way,  the 
Chinese  people  are  our  victims ; — ^the  peo- 
ple, by  their  inherent  moral  laxity ; — the 
nation,  by  the  powerlessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  when  it  would  do  good,  evil,  only 
evil,  is  present  with  it,  in  its  agents.  As  a 
Government,  even  if  it  have  some  vitality 
in  itself,  it  has  to  do  only  with  a  putrefying 
carcase.  And  so  it  is  uiat,  if  for  our  own 
vicious  purposes  we  are  seeking  to  make  a 
prey  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  we 
have,  in  the  people  of  China,  a  victim  quite 
ready  to  our  hand. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  case  with 
which  we  have  just  now  to  do.    A  victim  is 
at  our  mercy — and  at  this  moment  this  vic- 
tim is  torn,  spoiled,  and  bleeding.     The 
means  of  information  which  are  within  reach 
of  Europeans,  concerning  the  present  insur- 
rectionary movement  in  China,  are  too  slen- 
der and  dubious  to  afford  ground  even  for  a 
statement  of  the  actual  facts  which  might  be 
relied  upon ;  much  less  for  forming  any  an- 
ticipation  of  the  probable  issue  of  this  wide- 
ly-spread  civil  war.     Thus  far,  however, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt :  the  impe- 
rial government  is  hard  pressed  upon,  and 
is  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  as  to  its 
very  existence.      What  term  should  be  ap- 
plied to  its  assailants  is  not  clear  :  are  they 
rebels  ? — are  they  the  rightful  claimants  of 
a  position  from  which  they  have  been  eject- 
ed ? — ^are  they  reformers,  j^enerators,  and 
the  armed  propagators  of  a  better  religious 
belief,  and '  a  better  morality,  and  a  more 
liberal  polity  1    Toward  which  side  should 
the  sympathies  and  wishes  of  the  European 
nations  go  over  ?     If  aid  were  afforded  to 
either  party — to  which  party  should  it  be 
given  1    We  imagine  that  to  not  one  of 
these  questions  can  a  satisfactory  answer  be 
given  at  this  moment ;  and  it  may  be  long 
before  we — ^that  is,  Europeans,  can  come  to 
know  the  state  of  facts,  or  the  rights  of  the 
conflict    Meanwhile  these  things  are  out  of 
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Seetion — ^that,  in  a  oonntrj  so  extenuye  as 
iina,  so  thickly  peopled,  so  sadly  wanting 
in  moral  energies  and  public  virtue,  and  so 
much  accustomed  to  spectacles  of  sanguinary 
atrocity,  a  civil  war — or  a  war  of  any  kind, 
when  once  it  has  got  ahead,  will  be  of  Ions 
continuance — will  draw  in  its  course  afi 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  miseries — 
slaughters,  pestilences,  £miines,  and  these, 
and  each  of  them,  on  a  scale  vastly  outmea- 
suring  the  proportions  of  similar  devasta- 
tions taking  place  in  a  European  kingdom. 

Such  beiug  the  facts — and  it  being  also 
certain  that  an  armed  interference  on  the 
part  either  of  Great  Britain  or  AmeHoa, 
which  are  the  two  potent  spectators  of  the 
conflict,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  mischief,  than  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
— nothing  remaiQS  for  us,  and  for  all  who 
profess  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity, 
and  who  call  themselves  Christians — ^nothing 
but  to  stand  aloof,  not  indeed  with*  indiffer- 
ence, but  with  feeling — careful,  on  our  own 
part,  of  taking  any  course  through  heedless- 
ness, through  arrogance,  or  from  nefarious 
motives,  the  eflect  of  which  should  be  to 
render  still  more  intense  the  suflerings  of  the 
people;  or  to  put  a  cruel  advantage  into  the 
hands  of  the  one  party,  which  will  not  fail  to 
be  used  and  abused  by  it,  without  compunc- 
tion^ against  the  other. 

From  the  statements  which  we  have  yet 
to  make,  it  wiU  appear,  beyond  question, 
that  the  fiist-spreaamg  ruin  of  the  Chinese 
people,  consequent  upon  their  in&tuated 
taste  for  opium,  brings  peculiar  aggrava- 
tions with  it,  at  this  present  time^  when  in- 
ternal war,  with  its  violences  and  confusions, 
are  threatening  to  break  down  all  those  re- 
straints of  social  order,  which,  through  so 

many  ages,  have  secured  to  the  people  of  as  a  usage  affecting  extensively  the 
Qilna  a  lar^e  measure  of  material  wellbeing.  ^  the  people,  it  is  quite  recent ;  and  equally 


wretchedness,  so  again  it  is  this  very  wretob- 

edness  which  leads  to,  and  which  promotes 
drunkenness,  llie  two  destructive  foroea 
are  always  adding  intensity,  each  to  the 
other.  In  Chma,  at  this  time — ^we  are  speak^ 
ing  especially  of  those  districts  in  whicn  the 
insurrection  is  raging — so  long  as  tiie  misera- 
ble people,  driven  from  weir  industrial 
courses,  can  find  yet  another  silver  coin,  they 
will  carry  it,  in  utter  despair,  to  the  smok- 
ing shop,  that  they  may  there  lose,  for  a 
season,  the  consciousness  of  their  load  of 
woe.  This  is  a  course  of  things — it  is  an 
interaction  of  cause  and  effect,  which  must 
go  on  with  rapid  acceleration,  until  the  last 
stage  of  social  dissolution  shall  have  been 
reached  by  the  mass  of  the  peopl^ 

A  principal  element  in  uie  gloomy  sub- 
ject which  we  have  now  in  view  is  the  reoent- 
ness,  comparatively,  of  the  evil  If  the  fact 
were  this,  that  the  use  of  opium  as  an  intox- 
icating drug  had  been  an  immemorial 
practice,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
people  of  China  had,  from  tiie  remotest 
times,  some  way,  contrived  to  float  forward 
— such  as  they  have  always  been,  and  in  the 
main,  as  well  to  do  as  other  imperfectiy  civil- 
ized races,  we  might  think  that  the  mischiefs 
attending  it,  whatever  they  may  be,  do  meet 
their  corrective  in  some  unknown  manner ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  that  an  ancient  and  inve- 
terate practice,  however  bad  it  may  be,  is 
quite  beyond  our  control ;  and  that  it  must 
be  thought  of  only  as  one  among  the  many 
sources  of  evil  which  afllict  humanity  at 
large.  But  such  is  far  from  being  the  fiict 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  trace,  to  its  actual 
rise,  the  practice  in  question,  as  an  ordinary 
usage  of  Chinese  life — say,  among  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that, 


l^e  evils  which  are  likely,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  to  afflict  the  empire,  are  of  a  kind 
that  must  aggravate  each  other — as  thus ; — 
that  enervation — ^mind  and  body,  of  the 
male  population  which  opium-smokinff  is 
rapidly  producing,  rendering  millions  of  the 
people — the  men — ^incapable  either  of  self- 
defence,  or  of  any  prudential  course  of  action 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  invites  the 
violence  and  rapacity  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  which  is  learning  to  live  by  brigand- 
age. Thus,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  miseries, 
the  destitution,  and  the  many  forms  of  suffer- 
ing which  attend  civil  war,  have  the  direct 
tendency  (so  it  is  with  all  modes  of  intoxica- 
tion) to  drive  men  to  seek  that  fatal  tempo- 
rary oblivion  and  excitement  which  opium 
so  readily  affords.  All  tiie  world  over — and 
we  may  see  it  in  every  street  of  our  crowded 
towns — as  it  is  drunkenness  which  produces 


certain  that  its  spread  among  the  millions  is 
going  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate  of  increase  that 
each  year  shows  an  enormous  excess  in  the 
consu^iption  of  the  drug,  over  tiiat  of  the  pre 
ceding  year.  The  evil,  as  a  source  of  national 
misery,  is  comparatively  new;  and  it  b 
swelling  every  moment  as  a  flood ;  and  it  is 
now  in  full  course  to  cover  the  sur&ce  of  this 
vast  region,  from  a  seaboard  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  inward,  a  tiiousand  miles  de^. 

It  appears,  and  the  evidence  is  of  the  most 
authentic  kmd,  that  whereas  previously  to 
the  year  1767,  the  export  of  opium  nrom 
India  to  China  had  not  usually  exceeded  200 
chests  annually — the  time  when  a  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  trade  by  the  Company 
— ^it  has,  from  that  time  to  this,  gone  on  in- 
creasing, with  variations,  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  present  time  (or  a  time  dated  three 
years  bacx)  when  not  leas  than  fiffyor  sixty 
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thouMiid  dieMs  #1*6,  evety  yeao*,  hmded  upon 
tbe  coast  of  China,  at  i^  cost  to  die  people  of 
rxamj  milliona  sterling,  and  at  a  profit  to  die 
Indian  Grovemment  6t  not  lees  than  five 
millions.    For  many  years  past 

''a  fleet  of  fhst^ailing  yeaselBy  or  steamers^  fitted 
out  in  the  most  oomplete  mamier,  and  folly  armed, 
18  oeDstantly  traverdng  tiw  eastern  seas,  laden 
with  this  drag,  each  vessel  carryioe  seven  or 
eight  thousand  chests :  while  large  receiving  riiips, 
nmored  at  various  points  along  the  coast  of 
Ohka,  coDstitate  so  mair^  floatiDg  warehcttses,  to 
which  the  Chinese  smnflgfers  have  reeomve,  openly 
and  constanth^,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Gk>vemment 
— Ito  own  omoers  coimiving  at  the  traffic." 

At  a  time  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  the  opinm-pipe  in  China  was  the 
luxury  of  the  opulent  only;  and  the  indul- 
genoe,  well  known  to  be  of  dangerous  tttid>- 
ency,  waa  kept  within  bounds,  by  all  but  a 
few ;  but  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  endeayours 
made  of  late  years  to  extend  a  trade  which 
has  been  found  to  be  more  lucrative  than 
any  other,  the  drug  has  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

'^  Smddng-ehops  have  been  opened,  and  tiie 
needM  smoking  wpUances  have  been  brought 
within  the  means  of  the  poorestySe  as  that  at  oiis 
time,  and  for  some  years  past,  the  less  wealthy 
gentrv,  the  official  class,  tradesmen,  mechanics  of 
aO  kmds,  laboarers,  and  women,  have  very  g6A- 
erally  become  habitaal  omom-smokers.  Almongh 
calculations  in  cases  of  this  sort  cim  be  little  more 
thui  approximately  correct,  they  are  qnite  as 
likelv  to  fall  short  of  the  trath,  as  to  exceed  it  It 
has  been  assumed  as  a  basis  of  such  a  calcolation, 
that  an  habitual  opium-smoker  consumes  about 
seventeen  grains  diuly ;  reckoning  at  this  rate, 
10,000  chests  would  supply  one  million  of  such 
smokers  for  a  jrear ;  but  of  course  a  much  Urger 
namber,  if  weindnde  those  who  do,  or  who  are 
compelled  to  allow  themselves  a  smaller  quantitj^ 
daily.  But  lately  50,000  chests  have  been  im- 
ported annually  mto  China;  and  this  quantity, 
distributed  according  to  a  probable  supposition, 
over  those  districts  within  which  opium  hitherto 
has  been  freely  ofifered  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
wffl  show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  aoult 
population  has  become  the  victim  of  the  poison." 

But  whether  this  proportion  be  larger  or 
smaller,  it  is  a  proportion  that  is  always  on 
the  increase ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  area 
over  which  it  prevails  is  always  extending. 

When  we  say  that  the  average  daily  con- 
sumption is  seventeen  grains,  there  are  many 
who  use  a  much  la^;er  quantity ;  and  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  indul^noe,  men  of  the  labour- 
ing dass,  questioned  indiscriminately  by  Dr. 
Smith  (bishop  of  Victoria)  acknowledged 
that  their  opium-smoking  took  from  tliem 
two-thirds  of  their  daily  earnings. 

Bui  now  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 


prindpa!  facts  of  the  case  indue  perspective 
before  the  reader,  we  must  go  back  a  few 
steps,  and  trace  the  course  of  things  from,  its 
origin  in  India ;  and  show  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  opium  trade  to  the  interests  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

The  poppy,  as  we  all  know,  flourishes 
within  a  wide  isothermal  belt ;  it  gives  a 
flaunty  gaiety  to  our  cottage  gardens ;  and 
in  the  painter's  eye,  it  relieves,  in  a  happy 
manner,  the  monochrome  of  the  ripening 
wheat-field.  In  every  land,  almost,  it  draws 
the  eye  to  itself,  and  speaks  its  power  to 
assuage  pain :  the  milky  exudation  of  the 
seed-vessel,  when  the  petals  have  just  fallen, 
comes  into  the  hand  of  the  pharmaceutical 
chemist  as  periiaps  ^e  most  extensively 
usefol,  and  the  most  urgently  needed,  of  all 
the  remedies  he  prepares,  as  the  means  of 
alleviating  sufferings.  But  this  plant,  al- 
though it  thus  o&rs  itself  to  the  service 
of  man,  fn  almost  eveir  land,  yet  loves  the 
warmest  climates ;  and,  to  be  available  in  a 
commercial  sense,  for  the  production  of 
opium,  it  is  scarcely  cultivated  further  north 
than  the  fortieth,  (St  thirty-fourth  dc^ee 
of  latitude,  on.  this  side  the  equator.  It  is 
grown,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  Turkey, 
and  on  some  fertile  and  well- watered  plains 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia;  but  nowhere 
with  so  much  advantage  as  on  the  plains  of 
central  India.  It  is  there,  and  under  a  care- 
ful system  of  culture,  that  the  poppy  luxu- 
riates, and  that  it  yields  its  juice  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is 
calculated  that  100,000  acres  of  the  richest 
lands  watered  bv  the  Ganges,  and  in  the 
plains  of  central  India,  are  given  to  the 
poppy. 

A  verr  laborious  husbandry  is  required  to 
render  the  lands  devoted  to  this  growth  re- 
munerative; constant  weeding  and  irriga- 
tion are  needed.  When  the  flower  falls,  and 
the  unripe  capsule  is  exposed,  a  knife,  formed 
for  the  purpose,  is  used  to  make  an  oblique 
incision  around  it,  from  which  exudes  a 
milky  juice,  that  becomes  inspissate  by  the 
heat  of  tiie  sun ;  and  the  next  day  is  removed, 
and  collected  as  a  dark  brown  tenacious 
semi-solid.  The  many  processes  which  this 
matter  undergoes,  first  in  India,  and  after- 
wards in  Chma,  to  refine  it,  and  to  fit  it  for  its 
different  applications,  it  would  be  beside  our 
purpose  to  describe.  It  is  enough  just  to 
say  that,  when  compacted  into  cakes  or  balls, 
it  is  packed  in  chests — each  weighmg  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds;  and  when  carried  to  China,  the 
chest  is  worth  about  £150,  or  JE160  sterling. 
It  is  as  thus  made  up  in  chests,  for  exporta- 
tion, that  we  have  to  speak  of  it  on  the  pre- 
aent  occasion. 
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As  ta  the  culture  of  the  poppy  is  Hindoo- 
■twiyif  it  were  left  to  take  its  course  along 
with  other  coogenial  products  of  the  soil — 
such  as  susar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  com,  it 
would  not  he  very  extensively  admitted — 
the  labour  being  comparatively  great,  and 
the  chances,  dependent  upon  the  season,  be- 
uig  many  of  a  fiulure ;  for  one  untimely 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  may  destroy  a  crop. 
The  growth  of  the  poppy,  if  not  interfered 
with,  would  be  confined  to  the  most  &vour- 
able  spots ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  adjust 
itself  to  the  demand  for  medicinal  purposes. 
But  this  is  not  the  state  of  the  case ;  nor  has 
it  been  for  manv  years  past  In  all  those 
parts  of  British  India  the  soil  and  climate  of 
which  are  at  all  favourable  to  opium  farm- 
ing, the  occupier  of  the  soil^-the  ryot,  holds 
his  land  under  a  stringent  obligation  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  quantity  of  opium,  yearly, 
which  he  b  bound  to  sell  to  the  agents  of 
the  (jovemment  at  a  price  fixed  by  them* 
Regulations  the  most  severe  have  been  de- 
vised, and  are  rigorously  enforced,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  supply,  and  of 
securing  a  constant  increase  of  it,  such  as 
shall  fiirnbh  the  opium  markets  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  monthly  with  not  less  than 
3000  chests  for  the  one,  and  a  third  of  that 
quantity  for  the  other. 

It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  by  means  of  advan- 
ces firom  the  (jovemment  that  the  ryot — the 
native  cultivator — ^is  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
culture  round  the  year ;  his  condition,  there- 
fore, is  always  that  of  a  debUnr  to  the  party 
to  whom  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  produce^ 

The  opium  which  reaches  Bombay  is  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  countries  that  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Gh}vemment,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  culture  are  there  dlf- 
ferent 

This  particular  produce  having  been'  thus 
forced  up  to  its  actual  state,  by  a  direct  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern^ 
ment — a  Government  absolute  and  irresisti- 
ble— its  rdatlon  to  other  kinds  of  produce  is 
altogether  artificial ;  so  that  at  any  moment, 
if,  by  any  means,  tibis  interference  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  e^ 
forts  of  the  Chinese  Gh}vemment  to  exclude 
the  drug,  were  to  become  efiective,  the  pop- 
py growth  of  India  would  fidl  into  its  proper 
relative  insignificance,  and  the  same  lands 
would,  with  advantage  to  India  and  to  the 
world,  give  themselves  to  husbandries  that 
need  up  such  forcing. 

But  how  shall  any  such  desirable  change 
be  brought  about  1  An  answer  to  this  ques- 
tkm  may  be  difficult.  The  revenue  derived  by 
the  East  India  Company  firom  their  monopo- 
ly of  the  opium  trade  mui  graduaUy  come  to 
constitute  a  large  part  of  its  revoiuea,  and 


it  is  a  part  upon  thevegularity  <of  wUch,4ukl 
upon  its  constancy  of  increase,  the  Indian 
Government  can,  with  the  most  confidenee, 
rely.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  &ct,  that 
the  questkm  has  fraawi^d  itself  in^tiik 
form: — 

*"  How  is  the  Goverament  to  go  on  at  all,  and 
how  is  the  British  Emoire  in  the  Bast  to  bemain- 
tained,  if  it  be  deprived  of  the  opium  revenue ;  if 
the  forced  production  in  India,  and  the  forced  in* 
troduction  of  0{Hom  into  Ohina,  diould  in  any 
way  cease,  or  even  if  it  should  reach  a  limit,  aad 
in  any  degree  deeliae  r 

So  long  as  Urn  yearn  ago  the  East  India 
Company  received,  in  one  year,  a  net  reve- 
nue of  three  millions  sterling  finom  its  mono- 
poly, and  from  that  time  to  this,  with  varia- 
tions arising  from  the  seas(»is,  and  from  the 
political  and  commercial  condition  of  Chma, 
the  trade  has  been  augmenting  at  a  r^id 
rate.  The  average  cost  of  a  chest  of  opium, 
up  to  the  time  when  it  is  sold  at  Calcutta, 
at  the  monthly  auction,  and  when  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  who  enip  it 
for  China,  is  about  thirty-five  pounds.  The 
price  obtained  at  these  sales  varies  consider* 
ably,  but  an  average  may  be  £106 ;  often  it 
rises  much  above  this  amount.  Looking 
back  twenty  years,  the  profits  hence  derived 
by  the  company  have  steadily  increased,  and 
are  in  course  of  augmentation.  These  pro* 
fits  arise,  not  merely  from  its  own  dealings 
direcdy,  as  producers  of  opium,  but  from 
the  dutv  levied,  as  pass^uty,  upon  every 
chest  which  readies  Bombay  firom  the  dis- 
tricts that  are  not  under  its  control.  This 
duty  has  amounted  to  forty  or  forty-five 
pounds  upon  the  chest.  On  the  whole,  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  so  consi- 
derable, as  we  have  stated  above,  that  the 
opium  question  has  come  to  be  one  which 
has  been  thought  to  touch,  perhaps  we 
might  say,  the  existence  of  the  British  supre- 
macy in  the  East^  and  i^  wit(u>ut  admit- 
ting  any  considerations  of  a  moiul  kind  into 
our  cakulations,  we  were  thinking  simply 
and  coldly  of  the  stability  of  that  pow^,  it 
must  be  with  some  anxiety,  nay,  a  deep 
anxiety,  that  we  come  to  understand  the 
precariouaness  of  a  trade,  upon  the  continu- 
ance and  the  increase  of  which  everything 
seems  to  depend. 

At  this  point  we  turn  to  Lord  Dalhouaie's 
ACnute,  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article-^ 
a  splendid  record  as  it  is  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice !  Nothing  of  the  kind,  perhiqis,  has  late* 
ly  appeared  which  better  deserves  perusal, 
or  wMch  suggests  so  many  reflections,  touch- 
ing the  wellbeing  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tlie  human  fitmily.  But  wp  keep  to  our  im- 
mediate purpose.    luArtidealdand  20  of 
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this  Ifinote,  the  noble  Marquis  reports  the 
revenue  of  tiie  Indian  empire  for  the  year 
1854-55. 

^  BV  tiie  sereral  territorial  aoqiusitioDS  which 
have  just  been  enumerated,  a  revenae  of  not  less 
than  H>nr  millloDa  steriioff  has  been  added  to  the 
aDnnal*incoQieofthe  Indian  Empire.  Stated  in 
general  terms,  the  revenue  of  India  has  increased 
from  £26,000,000  b  1847-48,  to  £30,000,000  in 
1854-55 ;  and  the  income  of  the  present  year,  ez- 
dnsiye  of  Onde,  has  been  estimated  at  the  same 
amount  of  £30,000,000  sterling.  'Without  enter- 
ing into  any  dose  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  main  sources  of  revenue  are  not  leas  produc- 
tive than  before ;  while  the  revenue  derived  Qrom 
opium  has  increased  from  £2,780,000  in  1847-48, 
to  £4,700,000  Id  1854-55,  and  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards or£5, 000,000  for  thepreeent  year."— iftr*- 
uU,  Art  20. 

From  iMs  statement  it  appears  that  the 
traffic  in  opium,  which  is  mainly  with  China, 
yields  as  much  as  one-sixth  part  of  the  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

If,  then  this  source  of  revenue — ^the  opium 
trade  with  China — ^be,  as  we  think  it  must 
be  granted  that  it  is,  of  a  precarious  kind, 
then  a  due  and  prudent  regard  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  British  rule  in  the  East  will  give 
urgency  to  the  question — ^whether  provision 
should  not  be  made — timely  provision— for 
supplying  a  probable  deficiency  from  sources 
that  are  less  remote  from  British*  control  1 
This  question  steers  dear  entirely  of  all  mo- 
ral considerations ;  it  is  political  or  econo- 
mic purely.  The  possible  failure  or  decline 
of  the  opium  trade  vrith  China,  may  arise  in 
several  different  ways,  which  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  mention. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  as  at  all  a  prob- 
able event,  that  the  Chinese  Government 
should  be  able  to  efiectuate  its  earnest  en- 
deavours to  exdude  the  drug,  and  to  sup- 
press the  smuggling  trade.  Hitherto,  and 
in  the  present  detracted  state  of  the  empire, 
these  endeavours  are  still  less  likely  to  suc- 
ceed; thus  far  they  have  utterly  fidled.  The 
opium  war — that  dark  passage  of  British 
history — ^has  taught  the  Chinese  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  people,  that  to  any  extent,  in- 
land, to  which  European  armaments  may 
penetrate,  resistance  to  our  military  power 
is  vain.  The  feebler  race,  and  the  less  perfect 
dvilisation,  must  take  law — aright  or  wrong 
— ^from  the  stronger,  and  the  more  knowing. 
But  even  this  consciousness  of  its  weakness 
may  lead  the  Government,  or  those  separate 
Governments  that  may  result  from  the  pre- 
sent conflict,  to  defend  themselves,  commer- 
cially, at  least,  in  another  manner.  The  an- 
nual drainage  of  silver  from  Onna,  on  this 
account  alone,  is  such  as  to  drag  it  down- 
ward toward  ruin  ^  and  a  fiir-seeing  Govern- 


ment, understanding  its  oommerdal  inter- 
ests, would  oome  to  the  condusion — ^that,  if 
now  to  deny  opium  to  the  people  be  a  hope- 
less matter,  it  would  at  the  least  be  better 
for  China  to  grow  the  poppy  at  home,  than 
to  pay  five  times  its  cost  to  foreigners.  Ex- 
tensive districts  withii\  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire are  as  well  adapted  to  tiiis  culture  as 
are  the  plains  of  Hindoostan;  labour  is 
cheaper  in  China  than  in  India :  tlie  entire 
profits  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  merchants  conoemed,  and  the  costs 
of  t^e  transit,  may  be  saved ;  and  it  scarce- 
ly admits  of  a  question  that  opium  agricul- 
ture in  China  paigbt  be  so  carried  on  as 
would  enable  the  native  dealer  very  fkv  to 
undersell  the  importer  of  his  drug.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  wny  a  change  of  this  sort 
may  not  be  introduced,  deany  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  only  they 
be  understood  in  China.  Even  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  tiie  empire  may  lead  to 
it ;  for  whereas,  while  the  Imperial  authori- 
ty was  everywhere  recognised,  and,  as  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  was  eflective,  the 
culture  of  tiie  poppy  might  not  be  possible 
-—easy  as  it  would  be  for  the  Government 
to  come  in  upon  all  who  should  attempt  it, 
it  may  now  be  the  feet,  or  it  may  ere  long 
come  to  be  the  fact,  that  districts  favourable 
to  this  culture  may  have  ceased  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Imperial  authority,  and 
that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  those  dis- 
tricts may  find  themselves  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interests.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  every  chest  of  opium  paid  for 
on  the  coast  of  China  costs  at  least  five 
times  what  it  would  cost  if  the  poppv  were 
grown,  and  the  opium  were  manumctured 
by  the  Chinese  people  for  themselves,  it 
must  be  felt  that,  if  once  the  prohibitive 
measures  of  the  Grovemment  were  removed, 
or  were  in  any  way  to  cease  to  take  eflect, 
the  Indian  opium  trade  would  become  de- 
pendent entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  continued  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple as  to  their  own  interests ;  or,  if  not  so, 
upon  their  utter  want  of  capital,  as  well  as 
of  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

If  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  facts 
concerning  the  opium  trade  were  to  break 
in  upon  the  Chinese  mind,  and  the  Imperial 
authority  were  to  be  weakened,  and  the  pre- 
sent strain  upon  the  monetary  resources  of 
China  were  to  t'each  a  crisis,  the  result,  as 
aflecting  the  Indian  trade,  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable,  or  nearly  so  : — 

^ Fifty  or  dxiy  thousand  dnsts  of  opfaim,«t 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  sterling 
per  chest,  are  annually  paid  for  by  China,  either 
in  hard  diver,  or  in  goods,  equal  to  silver  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  resources  of  the  oonntry.    This  drahi 
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iaraod  nimoiB  eftotof  H  dm  nadiedapoiot 
where  it  threatens  a  wide>8pread  calamity  :  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  la  coarse  of  becomiog  indi- 
l^ent  to  a  degree  whibh  cannot  be  exceeded.  It 
18  only  as  the  opium  plagne  spreads  farther  and 
fhrtiier  inwards,  over  the  empiro,  that  the  fonds 
opon  which  it  draws  can  be  maintaiiied.  Bat 
these  ftmds  «m  not  ioezfaanstibla  The  tea  and 
the  silk  whiidi  Ohina  briDgi  in  her  hands,  in  part 
^ysaeai  of  the  diest  oi^^xm,  do  not  soffioe  for 
this  parpose.  For  a  long  coarse  of  vears  the  de- 
ficiency has  been  made  op  each  year  oy  something 
like  fifteen  millions  of  doUars,  paid  in  hard  silver. 
This  drain  has  deranged  the  monetary  condition 
oftheempire  to  an' extent  whidi  crim)Ie8  its  fai- 
dostry,  and  which  has  spread  so  ma<m  disoontent 
awNog  Ite  people,  as  to  have  aggravated,  if  it 
have  not  onginatedt  the  intestine  oonmotioos  by 
wldch,  at  present,  it  is  torn.  The  silver  mines  of 
China  have  been  veir  prodactive,  bat  it  is  affirm- 
ed that  the  richest  of  them  have  long  been  exhaast- 
cd,  and  that  the  Government  has  sent  its  agents 
in  search  of  new  veins.  How  fkt  this  search  maj 
have  been  sacd^ssfol,  is  not  known ;  bat  this  is 
certain,  that  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  em- 
pire at  large  has  not  been  relieved.**     ^ 


On  Buoh  grounds  as  these,  let  it  be  for  a 
moment  admitted  as  probable,  that  China 
should  cease,  whether  gradually  or  suddenly, 
to  be  willing,  or  to  be  able  to  take  at  our 
hands  the  opium  of  India.  If  this  cessation 
should  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  opium  smoking  to  a 
great  extent,  all  humane  persons  must  re-, 
joice,  BXkd  rejoioe,  too,  whatever  might  be- 
come of  Indian  revenue.  But  let  us  suppose 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  China  resolves 
to  save  it&elf  the  three  or  four  hundred  per 
cmt  (k  artificial  cost,  and  to  raise  and  pre- 
pare its  own  qpium.  In  that  event,  it  is 
true,  humanity  baa  eahied  nothii^;  but  at 
the  least,  the  Britim  eonsolenee  stands  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  burden.  China  oon- 
tinoes  to  destroy  hmelf  with  this  poison ; 
but  we  no  longer  are  the  receivers  of  the 
pieoee  of  silver  which  hitherto  the  suicide 
has  brought  into  our  hands. 

But  now,  in  audi  an  imagined  case,  which 
impliea  nothing  very  improbable,  what 
course  would  the  Indian  Goverament,  or  the 
"  Honourable  Court  ^  at  home,  hdopt  and 
purauel*  In  atten^pting  a  reply,  we  turn 
again  to  Lord  Dalhome'a  Minute.  This 
record  of  an  eight  years'  administration  may 
wdl  be  read  with  omssement  by  our  Eu- 
ropean neighbours-HKnrth  and  south,  and  by 
us  with  a  eomoioQaiesB — ^let  it  not  be  in  the 
world's  Tshi  dlaleo^  ^a  proud  consckms- 
uess"  of  a  domination  to  which  noMng  in 
hntory  is  oomparaible*^  domination  so 
wide,  so  various  in  the  BatioDOl  elements  it 
embraces-— so  vast  in  its  resources,  and  exer- 
eieed^  on  the  whole,  in  a  manner  so  bene- 
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fidal  to  Ae  peoj^etH-msny-^hfrt  are  sub- 
ject to  it  We  nave  no  space  for  historical 
comparisons,  but  may  assume  it  as  certain, 
that  no  well-inf<»ined  EngUshnoan,  who  is 
not  perverted  by  malign  and  unpatriotic 
prejudicea,  would  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
British  domination  in  tne  East — the  object 
as  it  is  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
world, — is  a  flood,  incalculably  great,  to  the 
nations  of  India;  or  diat  the  overthrow  of 
it  would  be  a  calamity,  the  depth  of  which 
none  could  estimate. 

To  treat  any  question  touching  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  Indian  Empire  with  indifference, 
must  be  an  affectation.  We  hold  this  to  be 
certain ;  nor  should  we  give  heed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  any  argument  rdating  to  the  opium 
trade,  the  ground  of  which  was  this,  that  hu- 
manity at  large  has  no  concernment  with 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  that 
empire.  It  is  with  a  feeling  altc^ether  of  a 
contrary  sort  that  we  go  about  to  inquire 
whether  the  Indian  revenue,  is,  in  fi&ct,  so 
dependent  upon  this  one  source  <j£  ineome 
as  has  been^  and  is  usually  assumed. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  report  of  his  eight 
years^  administration  brings  under  view, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  the 
territorial  acquisitions  which  httVe  tatun 
pkee  during  these  ^ht  years,  and  the  con- 
sequent  augmentation  of  the  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  four  millions  ster- 
ling. The  income  for  the  present  year  is 
estimated  at  thirty  millions  sterling.  We 
must  abstain  firom  goipg  into  deti^  any 
further  than  these  may  touoh  our  conclusion 
in  the  qnestion  before  ua.  Daring  these 
e^;ht  years,  '^tdie  tonnage  which  sought  the 
port  of  Galoutto  has  more  than  doubled  in 
amount."  At  the  same  time,  internal  trade, 
as  well  as  those  means  which  so  vastly  fa- 
oilitate  the  measures  of  Government^  have 
received  incalookble  aids  by  the  completion 
of  a  ikoussnd  miles  or  more  of  railway— 
by  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
canals ;  and,  not  least,  by  the  ^tension  of 
tiie  eleotrie  tdsgrai^  through  tbnx  tbousrad 
nailes  of  country.* 

But  as  to  these  territorial  ooqubit^ns, 
the  direct  increase  aecruing  to  the  revenue 
is  ftr  from  being  the  most  important  part 
of  the  advantage  thence  arisii^— ^r  likely 
to  arise. 

«  An  extensive  trade  is  mingiBg  on  in  Pegu, 
and  when  the  deficient  popuation  of  the  coantry 
shall  have  been  supplied— as  it  will  foe  under  the 
firm  British  role— the  pvovinee  of  Psgn  will 


*  Wfafle  writfaig,  we  see  that  the  Company  hsm 
Just  now  sathorued  the  fhrther  extension  of  this 
system  over  more  than  three  thoassnd  miles  of  it8 
territory. 
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eqoal  BeDgttl  in  fertitity  of  prodacUm,  asd  will 
9arpasi  it  in  every  other  respect'' — Minute, 
Art.  26. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  Company  in  Berar 
and  Nagpore  have  brought  under  its  im- 
mediate control  diose  districts  which  are 
most  favourable  to  ihe  culture  of  cotton. 
Nothing  connected  with  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  East,  and  with  its  bearing 
upon  our  manufacturing  supremacy,  can  be 
more  important  than  is  the  increase  of  the 
cotton  culture  in  India :  a  large  supply  of 
cotton  from  that  quarter,  free-grown,  if  it 
were  equal  in  quiJity,  and  on  a  level  as 
to  price  with  that  of  the  slave  States  of 
America,  is  in  every  sense  intensely  to  be 
desired.  An  increase,  in  this  article  alone, 
might  quickly  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  that  is  now  drawn  from  the  opium 
traffic.  Some  districts  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu  are  likely  also  to  be  devoted  to  the 
cotton  culture. 

^  The  caltivmtion  of  tea  in  Aasam/'  we  are 
here  told,  Minute,  Art  79,  ^^has  proq>ered  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  plant  nas  also  been 
largely  introdaoed  into  the  upper  districts  of  the 
north-west  provinces ;  and,  some  years  ago,  plan- 
tations were  establiahed  in  the  Deyrah  Dhoon, 
and  in  Kdmaon  and  Gnrhwal.  More  recently 
Mr.  Fortone  has  been  employed  to  bring  plants 
and  seeds  in  la^e  qnantitieB  from  Ohina,  and  to 
engage  Obinese  workmen  for  the  mannfSEictiire  of 
the  tea.  The  coltivation  has  extended  along  the 
Himalayas.  Extensive  plantations  are  now 
growing  np  on  the  heights  toward  Kangra ;  and 
an  experimental  plantation  has  been  formed  on 
the  Morree  HiUs,  above  Bawnl  Pmdee.  Farther 
to  the  eastward,  in  Kmnaon  and  Gnrhwal,  the 
Zemindars  have  adopted  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  themselveB.  Very  large  quantities  of  tea 
are  now  mann&ctored  every  year.  It  sells 
readilv  at  a  high  price.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  coltivation  of  the  tea  plant 
will  be  very  widely  spread  in  fhtore  years,  and 
that  the  trade  in  tea  produced  in  Indu  will  be- 
come ooDsiderable  in  extent"— ilfmtit«,  Art.  80. 

The  growth  of  flax,  of  silk,  the  rearing  of 
dieep  in  Pegu,  and  of  horses — ^the  pre- 
servation and  renewal  of  forests  f  especially 
in  the  kingdom  of  Oude)  **  will  now  be 
carefully  regulated  and  preserved."  An 
extensive  survey  of  districts  likely  to  contain 
Tuineral  treasures — coal  and  iron  especially, 
has  been  carrying  forward  for  some  time, 
and  promises  to  be  productive  to  an  im- 
portant extent 

**  On  the  ground  of  these  eooouraging  fiMsts, 
fair  hopes  mav  be  bniU  that  the  present  most 
urgent  want  of  India,  in  connexion  with  her  ma- 
tenal  unprovement  namely,  an  ample  supply  of 
flrood  iron,  within  her  own  bounds,  may  at  no 
distant  date  be  abundantly  supjOied.''— iftnuttf. 
Art.  86. 


But  this  eipositfoii  of  ih»  fsemgoee  of 
India  touches  our  present  purpose  at  yet 
another  point 

In  India  canal  navicalion  is  usually,  if  not 
in  every  case,  a  double-handed  blessing : — 
it  is  the  pathway  of  trade— the  cheapest  and 
the  surest ;  it  is  the  source  of  irrigation 
over  wide  levels — provinces,  through  which 
it  passes.  So  it  has  already  open^  the  in- 
terior to  European  manufiM^res,  and  at  the 
same  time  has — ^may  we  not  say  so  ? — se- 
cured India  to  a  great  extent  against  those 
visitations  of  famine  which  have  not  failed 
to  decimate  the  people  periodically.  At 
onoe  to  facilitate  and  extend  trade,  and  to 
exempt  the  people  from  tliese  devastations, 
is  to  augment  t£e  resources  of  the  empire 
incalculi^ly.  On  this  subject  we  must  dte 
the  Grovemor-General  again : — 

**  Of  all  the  works  of  public  improvement 
wluch  can  be  applied  to  an  Indian  province, 
works  of  irrigation  are  the  happiest  in  their 
effects  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
And  foremost  among  all  the  works  of  imgation 
that  the  world  has  as  yet  ever  seen,  8tan£  the 
Ganges  canal,  whose  main  stream  was  for  the 

first  time  opened  on  the  8th  April  1854 

Within  eight  years  the  main  lines  of  the  Ganges 
canal,  appucable  to  the  double  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion and  navigation,  have  been  designed,  execut- 
ed, and  opened.  Extending  over  525  miles  in 
length,  measuring  in  its  greatest  depth  10  feet, 
and  in  its  extreme  breadth  170  feet,  the  miun 
irrigation  line  of  the  Ganges  canal  is  justly  de- 
scrmed  as  a  work  which  stands  unequalled  in  its 
class  vad  character  among  the  ^orts  of  civilized 
nations.''— iftnii^  Art  87. 

This  Report  then  goes  on  to  mention,  in 
their  order,  as  many  as  twenty-six  public 
works  connected  with  inland  navigation, 
with  irrigation,  and  with  maritime  security, 
which  have  either  been  completed  within 
the  same  term  of  years,  or  which  are  now 
in  progress.  To  canab  sucoeed  roads — 
almost  novelties  in  India;— then  railways, 
and  the  electric  telegraph;  in  which  last 
class  of  improvements  India  seems  to  be 
taking  the  lead  in  all  the  world : — but  we 
must  refram,  and  answer  the  question — 
How  do  these  magnificent  undertakings — 
magnificent  because  beneficent,  how  do  they 
touch  our  present  subject — the  opium  re- 
venue of  India? 

They  touch  this  subject  in  two  ways  dis- 
tinctly* In  the  first  place,  they  n>read  before 
us  a  prospect  not  unsubstantial,  or  in  any 
sense  visionary,  of  such  a  development  of 
the  vast  natural  resourees  of  India,  and  of 
such  an  expansion  of  its  internal  trade,  and 
of  its  oommeroe,  as  may  warrant  a  sure 
calculation  of  the  gradual,  and  probably 
the  rapid  inoreape  of  the  revenue.    It  is 
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true  that  wars  wmj  ooorame  any  suoh  aug- 
mentatioDs;  but  if  peaoe  be  maintained, 
and  if  successive  Grovernors-General  shall 
be  as  wise  and  as  able  as  the  one  who  now 
lays  down  the  reins,  such  an  increase  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  the  fruit  of  these  new 
means  of  national  wealth. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  they  touch  our 
immediate  argument  on  another  side;  and 
to  place  it  in  the  view  of  our  readers,  we 
ask  their  attention  to  another  extract  from 
Lord  Dalhousie's  Minute :  speaking  of  the 
Indian  Government  generally,  he  says — 

'^  Darioff  the  years  1847-48,  and  1848-49,  the 
annual  dencieDoy  which  bad  long  existed,  still 
coDtiDued  to  appear  in  the  accoants.  But  in 
each  of  the  four  foUowiog  years  the  defidepcy 
was  converted  into  a  sorplas,  varying  firom 
£360,000,  to  neariy  j£580,000.  Daring  the  years 
1858-54,  and  1854-55,  there  has  again  been  a 
heavy  deficiency,  and  the  defidenoy  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £1,850,000. 
Bat  these  apparent  defldencies  are  caused  by  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  the  Government  is 
now  actually  making  upon  public  works,  design- 
ed for  the  general  improvement  of  the  sevmd 
provinces  of  the  Indian  empire.  Wherefore,  a 
large  annual  deficiency  must  and  wfll  continue  to 
appear,  udess  the  Government  shall  unhappily 
change  its  present  policy,  and  abandon  the  duty 
which  1  humbly  concdve  it  owes  to  the  territories 
entrusted  to  its  charge.  The  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  Indian  empire  are  amply  soffident,  and 
more  than  sufficient,  to  meet  all  its  ordinary 
charves ;  but  they  are  not  soffident  to  provide 
for  tiM  innumerable  and  gigantic  works  whidi 
are  necessary  to  its  due  improvement.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  effisct,  and  absurd  to  attempt,  the 
material  improvement  of  a  great  empire  by  an 
expenditure  whidi  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
its  ordinary  annual  income." — Minute,  Art,  23. 

That  the  Indian  Government  should,  from 
whatever  cause,  find  itself  compelled  to 
abandon  the  hopeful  and  enlightened  course 
of  "  gigantic  improvements"  indicated  in  this 
Minute,  would  be  a  subject  of  profound 
regret  to  those  among  us  at  home,  who,  the 
most  fervently,  desire  the  welfitre  of  our 
eastern  fellow-subjects.  But  now,  if  we  were 
to  go  through  the  details  of  the  Report  before 
us,  we  should  bring  our  readers  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  class  of  the  great  works  which 
are  now  projected,  or  in  progress,  that  are 
of  inferior  importance,  and  which  are  less 
oertain  than  others,  as  to  any  beneficial 
result.  Clearlv  a  distinction  of  this  sort 
there  is  room  K>r ;  or,  to  come  to  the  point, 
if  there  were  a  neceuity  for  limiting  these 
operations,  there  is  a  fie\d  where  retrench- 
ment might  have  place  without  the 'risk  of 
visibly,  or  apprecii^ly,  bringing  to  a  stand 
the  miUerial  improvement  of  t£e  people,  or 
the  commercial  advancement  of  the  empire. 


The  dvil-eDglneering  work  in  India  has,  we 
assuine,  a  margin^  whereupon  curtailment, 
if  it  were  unav<»dable^  might  be  effected,  and 
yet  no  great  damage  be  sustained. 

Let  it  then  be  imagined,  as  we  have  already 
supposed,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
opium  trade  with  China  should  come  to  be 
on  the  decline,  and  that  ev^i  a  total  cessation 
of  it  should  be  in  prospect ; — ^what  course  in 
such  a  case  would  be  adopted  and  pursued 
by  the  Indian  Government,  or  by  tl^  Court 
of  Directors  ?  This  question  seems  to  admit 
of  a  reply  that  is  not  very  &r  to  fetch. 

^The  revenue,  we  are  here  told,  namely, 
thirty  millions  sterling,  is  "  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government"  Loans  are  contracted  only 
to  give  effect  to  "  gigantic  improvements." 
This  being  the  fact,  a  falling  off  in  any  one 
branch  of  the  public  income  would  not  im- 
perO  the  (jovemment,  or  render  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  army  precarious.  The  only 
effect  would  be,^r«^  to  bring  to  a  dose,  for 
a  time,  some  of  the  less  urgently  needed,  or 
more  remote  schemes  of  improvement ;  and, 
secondly  (if  this  were  neeaed),  to  increase, 
by  a  little,  the  loan  requisite  for  carrying 
forward  those  public  works  which  have  the 
strongest  claim  on  the  ground  of  their  im- 
mediate utility. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either 
of  t^ese  courses  would,  under  the.  circum- 
stances now  supposed,  be  found  unavoidable. 
If  those  who  are  conversant  with  fiscal  and 
financial  calculations,  and  who,  moreover, 
are  already  pretty  well  aoquunted  with 
Indian  afiairs,  will  give  dose  attention  to  the 
multifarious  statements  which  are  condensed 
within  the  five  and  forty  pages  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary |»aper  above  cited,  they  will,  as  we 
think,  soon  convince  themselves,  that,  if  yearn 
of  peace  in  India  should  ensue,  and  if  no 
unusual  calamity  should  fiJl  upon  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  revenue,  whidi  is  now  in  a  course 
of  augmentation,  will,, from  year  to  year  gu 
on  to  increase,  and  with  n4>idity  too,  when 
those  public  works  of  wmch  tiie  Minute 
makes  mention,  shall  have  oome  fully  to  bear 
upon  Uie  agricultural  and  commercial  resour- 
ces of  the  oountry ;  we  should  say,  of  these 
many  kingdoms. 

The  opium  culture,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
sustained  b^  means  of  large  advances  made 
to  the  Zemmdars  and  the  Ryots,  occupying 
the  soil  in  tiie  districts  favourable  to  it.  Let 
it  be  imagined  that  the  same  outUy  takes 
other  channels,  and  is  sent  into  the  several 
districts  above  named,  in  whidi  silk,  cotton, 
and  tea  are  produced  with  advantage.  As- 
suming, as  we  ought.  Lord  Dalhousie's  state- 
ments to  be  authentic,  then  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  reasonable  expectation 
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thftt  (it  !fid«ed  any  end  be  needed' hi  these 
inBtonoee)  the  amount  of  aid  vhieh  is  now 
afibrded  to  the  opram  growth  and  manufae- 
ture,  would  yield  a  retnm  not  lees  i^emune- 
rative  than  is  yielded  by  this  one  pernicious 
drug. 

In  1^1  iMs  we  are  fhr  ih>in  taking  a  position 
on  tlie  ground  of  romantic  phihmthropy,  or 
supposing  that  the  **  Honourable  Court"  will 
spontaneously  come  fbrward,  and  will  risk 
its  revenue  by  throwing  away  the  opium 
trade,  and  will  give  its  mind  to  other  snppo- 
sable  sources  of^  income.  What  we  are 
thinkit^  of  is  this,  that  it  may  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  as  the  result  of  some  morements 
in  Qiina,  that  are  not  highly  improbable, 
which  may  at  once  dry  up  this  source,  or 
gready  diminish  it  We  Uien  say  that  the 
energy,  the  intelligence,  and  the  vast  means 
always  at  the  command  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, would  veiy  quickly  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  would  probably  realise,  after 
a  year  or  two,  a  much  larger  return.  Let  so 
much  as  this  be  granted  us,  for  argument 
sake,  and  we  then  go  on  to  ask,  in  w&t  way 
would  a  diance  of  tliis  sort  afifect  the  com- 
mercial and  ^  manuftu^turing  interests  of 
die  British  empire  at  large  1  Bow  would  it 
touch  us  here,  near  at  home,  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England? 

At  the  conclusion  of  i^t  we  must  call  the 
"Opium  war**  (1842),  and  when  the  five 
ports  were  opened  to  European  commerce, 
large  expectations  were  ^tertained  as  to  the 
demands  of  the  millions  of  China  for  British 
manufhctures.  With  the  hope  of  meeting 
and  of  stimulating  these  demands,  speculation 
ran  before  orders.  But  die  actual  demand 
fell  far  short  of  these  bright  surmises.  The 
Chinese  mQlions  did  not  absorb  tSie  glut  of 
goods  provided  for  them  at  any  such  rate  as 
had  been  supposed  likely  to  be  called' for. 
Firom  that  time  to  this  our  Chinese  customers 
have  ffdled  to  realize  even  very  moderate 
and  reasonable  expectations.  Various  causes 
for  this  disappointment  have  been  alleged ; 
and  f<M:emost  among  them  is  t^e  distracted 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  spread  of  insur- 
rection firom  province  to  province,  over  a 
very  large  area  of  this  vast  surfkce.  This, 
and  other  alleged  reasons  of  the  small  demand 
for  British  goods,  are  no  doubt  valid ;  but 
there  is  one  in  reladon  to  whidi  there  can  be 
litde  room  for  difierence  of  opmion.  In  ^t, 
there  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  the 
evidence  of  all  the  best  informed  witnesses 
who  have  lately  givra  their  testimonv  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  trade  witii  dbina. 
The  mormouB  amount  annually  paid  by 
China  for  opium  is  a  drain  which  exhausts 
the  means  of  die  populadon  as  purchasers  of 
manufad^red  g«K>ds.    The  opium  smoker 


has,  for  the  most  part,  brought  himself  into 
a  condition  of  poverty  or  even  of  abject 
indigence — so  that  if  he  purchases  daily  his 
grains  of  opium,  and  with  it  the  barest  sub- 
sistence, it  is  all  he  can  do.  Higher  up  in 
the  scale  there  is  still  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture on  this  same  luxury,  limiting  the  means 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes ;  and  there 
pervades  the  upper  and  lower  classes  alike, 
t^t  listlessness,  indifierence,  apathy,  which 
slackens  the  desire  for  the  comforts  and 
indulgences  of  life.  Opium  fumes  dull  the 
appetite  for  those  artides  with  which  the 
British  manufacturer  would  tempt  the  Chi- 
nese people — tempt  them  at  once  by  the 
excellence  of  the  article  and  by  its  extreme 
cheapness.  If  Manchester  goods  hang  on 
hafid  at  Shanghai,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  because 
millions  of  the  people  are  spending  their  all 
upon  opium.  This,  on  the  ground  of  abun- 
dant evidence,  we  b^eve  to  be  the  state  of 

But  shall  we  be  warranted  in  looking  for 
a  fhvourable  change  on  this  ground  ?  That 
there  is  any  reason  to  expect  a  spontaneous 
morfkl  reform  among  the  Chinese  people,  as 
to  the  habit  cf  opium  intoxication,  is  &r 
more  than  we  dare  venture  to  affirm.  If  it 
were  to  take  place,  humanity  would  indeed 
have  gained  a  trium[^ — a  triumph  most  sig- 
nal !  The  Indian  revenue  would  have  sus- 
tained a  temporary  check,  which  it  would 
speedily  recover ;  and,  of  this  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  the  trade  with  China  in 
arddes  of  Bridsh  manufacture  would  imme- 
diately feel  the  impulse ;  and  if  once,  to  some 
large  extent,  a  desire  for  such  articles  were 
to  spring  up  amonff  the  people,  a  field — which 
in  a  sense  is  boundless — would  be  opened  on 
which  British  enterprise,  and  industry,  and 
skill  would  be  free  to  enter. 

But  we  must  be  content  at  present  to  take 
a  lower  ground  for  our  calculations  of  what 
may  be  probable.  We  have  already  ad- 
vanced the  supposition  that  the  Chinese 
people  may  come  to  see  their  interests  just 
so  far  as  this : — ^That  inasmuch  as  opium  is 
and  will  be  sought  for,  and  will,  in  some 
way,  be  obtained  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  wiser  course  would  be  to  g^w"  and  ma- 
nufkcture  it  for  themselves.  The  imperial 
government  hitherto  has  shown  its  determi- 
nation to  die  contrary;  but  either  it  may 
come  over  to  another  mind,  or,  in  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  empire,  its  interdic- 
tions may  be  everywhere  set  at  nought 
Should  a  change  of  this  kind  come  about, 
then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Indian  revenue 
Mh  in  t^t  one  item;  but  the  Chinese 
people,  obtaining  what  t^ey  $inU  have,  at  a 
fiflh  of  its  present  cost,  save  themselves  this 
Tuinotxs  drahi,  and,  eo  far^  they  come  into  a 
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opndttion  for  dealing  with  at  in  oAer  and 
better  articles ;  that  is  to  saj,  for  the  pro* 
dttce  of  the  mills  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
shops  of  Sheffield  and  BirminghaoL  So  &r 
it  would  be  well»  and  there  might  be  ground 
for  hope  that,  if  we  could  mrlj  stimulate 
and  provide  for  a  healthier  taste  among  the 
people,  some  counteraction  of  the  worse  taste 
would  be  brought  into  play. 

In  either  case  the  opium  question,  as 
affecting  oursely^  is  a  question  between 
the  Indian  revenue  in  on»  of  its  elements, 
and  the  incalculably  laiger  interests  of  Brit- 
ish commercie  and  manufacture^ 

But  let  us  now  understand  what  this  opium 
smoking  is^  as  prevalent  in  C3una»  We  shall 
condense  the  great  body  of  evideaoe  before 
us  on  this  point  within  the  compass  of  a  page 
or  two.  It  is  to  be  collected  from  various 
quarters,  but  it  is  substantially  acoordaaU 
in  this  country,  those  who  have  fallen  into 
a  state  of  denlojrable  dependence  upon  the 
excitement  of  opium  are  opium  eaters.  We 
do  not  know  tiiat  opium  emokir^  is  to  any 
extent  practised  among  us.  But  the  people 
of  China  have  found,  or  they  believe  it  to  be 
so,  that  the  delirium  whi^  thev  seek  ^*V^^ 
duoed  more^  readily,  and  much  more  ened- 
ively,  by  smoking  it ;  that  is,  by  burning  a 
grain  or  two  in  the  bowl  of  apipe,  and,  with 
a  long  inspiration)  filling  the  lungs,  and  re* 
taining  the  fumes  as  long  as  possible.  Two 
or  three  whifi^  so  takea^  are  enough  for 
most  smokers.  The  fumes,  brought  imme- 
diately into  contact  with  the  blood,  as  it  is 
undergoing  oxidi^atioa,  a&ot  the  nervous 
System  and  the  br^  more  quickly  and 
more  thoroughly,  it  is  said,  than  when  the 
drug  passes  into  the  sjstem  firom  the  stom- 
al And  if  this  mode  of  assimilation  be 
more  complete,  and  if  it  be  quicker  in  its 
operation  than  the  other,  so  is  it  believed  to 
be  fiu*  more  pernicious  in  ita  conaequenoei^ 
as  affecting  toe  human  oonstitntioB. 

^The  opiam  pipe  eoasfats  of  a  pipe  of  hsavv 
wood,  lornkhed  at  the  head  with  a  onp,  whioh 
•erres  to  ec^leol  the  rendatM  or  aihes,  kfl  aftnr 
combustion ;  this  cop  Is  usually  a  SBiall  cavity  at 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  serves  to  elevate  the  bowl 
to  a  level  with  ttie  lamp.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
is  QMde  of  earthenware,  of  an  elUpsoid  shape,  and 
fiti  upon  the  bole,  itsdf  having  a  rimmed  orifice 

on  the  flat  side The  ^am-smoker,  lying 

upon  a  oo«fih,holdi  the  pipe,  i^v  called  by  the 
Chinese  yen  tsiang  {imokk^  fmul)  so  near  to  the 
lamp  that  the  bowl  can  be  broeght  up  to  it  with- 
out bis  itirriDg  bimielt  A  little  piece  of  opiam,  of 
the  rize  of  a  pea,  being  taken  on  the  end  of  a 
spoon-headed  needle,  is  put  upon  the  hole  of  the 
bowl,  and  set  .on  fire  at  the  hunp,  and  inhaled  at 
one  whiff,  so  that  none  of  the  smoke  shall  be  lost . 
Old  smokers  wiU  retain  the  breath  a  k»ff  thae, 
suing  the  hugs,  and  exhaling  the  Aums  throagk 


the  nose.  When  Oe  pipe  has  boned  out,  the 
smoker  lies  somewhat  listless  for  a  moment,  while 
the  fumes  are  dissipatfaig,  and  then  repeats  the 
prooesB  until  he  has  qpeat  all  his  purchase,  or 
taken  his  prescribed  dose." 

Opium  shops^  adapted  U>  the  means  and 
habita  of  the  poorest  dasaoa,  abound,  in  iim 
towns  and  cities  of  China^  These  shopa  are 
r^pMsented  as  the  most  wretched  and  mia- 
eiable  places  imaginable. 

<*  They  are  kept  open  day  and  nigh^  each  bdng 
fttraished  with  a  mater  or  less  number  of  bed- 
steads, constructed  of  bamboo-spars,  and  cctyered 
with  dirtv  mats  and  rattaoa  A  narrow  wooden 
stool  is  pkoed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  which  an- 
swers for  a  pBlow  or  bolster,  and  in  the  centre  of 
eadi  shop  there  is  a  smaH  lamp,  whidi  dilfases  a 
cheerlesB  Hght  through  this  gloomy  abode  of  vice 
and  misery?*  "Never,  perhaps,**  says  Mr.  Squire, 
a  Church  misBiooary,  **  was  there  a  nearer  approach 
to  hell  upon  earth  than  within  the  precincts  of 
these  vUe  hovels,  where  eaming  Is  likewise  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  Here  every  gradation  of 
excitement  and  depression  may  be  witnessed." 

Mr.  Pohlman,  an  American  mismonary, 
who  resided  several  years  at  AnK)y,  states, 
that  ^  there  are  as  many  as  <nie  thousand 
opium  shops  in  Aat  dty  alcme,  where  tiie 
Smg  oan  be  obtained,  and  ftciHties  are  flir- 
nished  for  smoking.'* 

Opium  smoking,  so  it  is  affirmed,  destroys 
its  victim  in  about  ten  years,  reckoning  from 
the  time  when  the  practice  has  become  habi- 
tual   Opium 

**  holds  its  victun  by  a  tighter  grasp  than  does 
any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquid:  the  drunkard 
sometimes  breaks  his  cham  and  escapes,  the 
opium-eater  or  smoker  scarcely  ever,  when  the 
habit  k  fbrmed,  he  has  entered  a  cavern  with  a 
steep  descent,  and  which  aBews  of  no  turn." 
**  There  is  no  sbverv  en  earth  to  be  eampared 
with  the  boodipe  into  which  opinai  casts  its 
victim.  There  is  scarcely  one  known  instance  of 
escape  from  its  toils,  when  once  they  have  fisurly 
enveloped  a  man.  The  pracUos  mucUy  destr^s 
the  appetite  and  the  digestioa,  vitiates  the  blood, 
weakens  the  command  of  the  mind  over  the  vo- 
hintary  muscles,  as  well  as  its  command  over 
itselC  and  ends  in  helpless  hiaani^  and  deatti." 

A  Chinese  in  authority  saya :— ^ 


**  When  the  habit  heoomea  hnaierata,  H  Is 
necessary  to  ssMfce  at  oertala  filed  hoais.  .... 
Men  can  BO  loQger  live  without  this  poison.  The 
symptoms  ar^  difficulty  of  bieathi^g,  chaU^  jiale- 
ness,  discolourod  teeth,  and  a  withered  sklu.  Peo- 
ple percdve  that  it  hurries  them  to  destruction, 
but  it  leaves  them  without  spirit  to  desist'' 

^  It  iM,^  says  another  Chinese,  ^'  a  IharAilt 
desolating  pestileno^  pervading  aU  classes 
of  the  people,  wasting  their  property,  enibe- 
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bling  their  mental  fteulties,  ruining  dietr 
bodies,  and  shortening  their  lives."  A 
medical  writer,  long  resident  at  Penang, 
says, — 

'*  The  hospitals  and  poorhooses  are  chiefly  fiUed 
with  opium  smokers.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
oluurge  of,  the  immates  averaged  sixty  daily,  five- 
sixths  of  whom  were  smokers  of  chandoo.  The 
banefol  effects  of  this  habit  on  the  hunan  oODSti- 
tutioD  are  oonspicaously  diq[>layed  by  stupor,  for- 
ffetfalness,  general  deterioration  of  all  the  mental 
QMSolties,  emaciation,  debility,  sallow  complexion, 
lividness  of  lips  and  eyelids,  languor,  and  lack- 
lustre of  eje ;  appetite  either  destroyed  or  deprav- 
ed. In  the  morning  these  creatures  have  a  most 
wretched  appearance,  evincing  no  symptoms  of 
being  refreshed  or  invigorated  by  sleep,  however 
profound.  There  is  a  remarkable  dryness  or  bnm- 
m^  in  the  throat,  which  urges  them  to  repeat  the 
opium  smoking.  If  the  dose  be  not  taken  at  the 
usual  time*  there  is  great  prostration,  vertigo, 
torpor,  and  discharge  of  water  from  the  eyes.  If 
the  privation  be  complete,  a  still  more  formidable 
train  of  phenomena  takes  place :  coldness  is  felt 
over  the  whole  body,  witn  achii^  pains  in  all 
parts.  Diarrhoea  occurs ;  the  most  horrid  feel- 
ings of  wretchedness  come  on ;  and,  if  the  poison 
be  withheld,  death  terminates  the  victim*8  suffer- 
ings.**  The  opium  smoker  may  be  known  **  by 
hia  inflamed  eyes  and  haggard  countenance, — by 
his  lank  and  shrivelled  lunbs,  tottering  gait,  sal- 
low visage,  feeble  voice,  and  the  death-boding 
glance  of  his  eye.  He  seems  the  most  forlorn 
creature  that  treads  the  earth." 

Dr.  Smith,  bishop  of  Hong-Kong,  Lord 
Jocelyn,  Mr.  R.  W.  Martin,  and  Sir  John 
•  Davis,  late  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  cive 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  and  so  Dr.  Sail, 
many  years  resident  in  Chinsk.  He  express- 
es his  belief  that  the  practice  of  opium 
smoking  has  extended  itself  along  the  sea- 
ooast,  and  up  the  course  of  the  la^  rivers; 
that  is  to  sav,  just  so  far  as  the  drug  has 
been  brought  within  reach  of  the  people 
by  the  smugglers.  Throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  in  all  the  towns,  may  be  seen — 

''Walking  skeletons,— families,  wretched  and 
begffared  by  drugged  Others  and  husbands, — ^mul- 
titudes who  have  lost  house  and  home,  dying  in 
the  streets,  in  the  fields,  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
er, without  even  a  stranger  to  care  fbr  them 
whUe  ali?e,  and  when  dead,  left  exposed  to  view 
till  they  become  offensive  masses." 

Mudi  more  to  the  same  efieot  might  be 
dted-;  but  it  cannot  be  needfhl.  Mi  the 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  nearly 
of  the  same  complexion ;  nor  is  there  room 
to  doubt  that  the  fatal  infiituation  which 
opium  produces  is,  at  this  time,  spreading 
itself,  year  by  year,  over  the  vast  regions 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  people :  and  is  in 
oourse,  at  a  rapid  rate,  of  bringing  about 
their  perdition. 


The  Chinese  Government  has  long  been 
well  aware  of  these  deplorable  facts,  and 
alive  to  its  duty  to  stop  the  plague  by  all 
means  in  its  power.  No  man  of  any  hu- 
manity can  read  without  a  deep  and  very 
pain^l  feeling  what  has  been  reported  of 
the  grie^  the  dismay,  the  indignation  of  men 
in  authority,  and  of'^tiie  Emperor,  when  find- 
ing that  their  utmost  efforts  to  save  their 
people  were  defeated  by  the  craft  and  the 
superior  maritime  force  of  the  European 
deialers,  and  by  die  venality  of  their  own 
official  persons,  on  the  coast  From  the 
first  year  of  the  present  century  to  this  pre- 
sent time,  the  Chinese  Gh}vemment  has  con- 
tinued to  remonstrate,  to  protest^  to  plead, 
and,  as  to  its  own  people,  to  enact  severe 
laws,  and  to  punish  where  it  could,  those 
concerned  in  the  importation  of  die  drug, 
and  in  its  distribution  among  the  people,  ns 
well  ae  those  who  indulged  in  the  practice. 
Small  success  had  attended  any  of  these  en- 
deavours. At  length,  in  the  year  1839,  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  Lin,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  accomplishments,  wa« 
sent  to  Canton  to  attempt  the  ^  utter  annifai- 
lation  of  the  opium  trade. "  It  is  reported 
that  the  Emperor  wept  in  delivering  to  this 
officer  his  instructions  to  this  effect.  The 
sad  history  of  this  endeavour — so  humiliat- 
ing in  its  issue  to  England — is  only  too  well 
known.  The  Canton  merdiants  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  opium  in  their  posses- 
sion— ^20,288  chests — which,  in  the  sight  of 
spectators,  were  destroyed — the  opium 
macerated,  and  turned  into  the  river.  Prom 
the  sale  of  these  chests  the  Chinese  (govern- 
ment might  have  realized  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  twenty  millions  of  rupees.  The 
consequence  of  this  strong  measure  was — 
the  Opium  War ;  and  the  issue  of  it,  among 
the  other  severe  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  ended  it,  was,  to  compel  the  Chinese 
Government  to  refund  to  the  British  mer- 
chants the  full  amount  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained.  But  let  us  stop  short  at  this 
point.  England  used  the  customary  ail- 
ment of  tlie  strong  against  the  weak,  and 
gained  her  end.  Tbe  wronged  "  barbarians" 
— these  "  pagans'' — ^were  wronged  still  fur- 
ther— ^they  were  taught  a  hard  lesson; — 
they  were  plundered,  and  abandoned  with- 
out remorse  to  the  ruin  which  this  trade  has 
brought  upon  them  I  So  it  has  been  and  is, 
up  to  this  present  time. 

The  Qiinese  people,  our  inferiors  as  they 
are  in  the  higher  elements  of  civilisation, 
find  themselves  always  the  weaker  party  in 
a  quarrel — if  a  quarrel  ends  in  blows ;  but 
they  are  fully  our  equals  in  shrewdness,  and 
in  Uiat  sort  of  prompt  reasoning  whidi  in- 
terprets men's  principles  by  th^  conduct* 
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The  more  inltiligatt  amo^^  tlMon  dimw  & 
sore  oMdvsion  fW>m  the  part  we  have  acted 
towards  them  these  fiftj  yeaie  past,  in  this 
matter  of  the  Ojntim  Trade — as  to  tiie  quali 
tj  of  the  religion  which  some  of  us  are  la- 
booring  to  propagate  among  tiiem.  These 
inlerenoes,  how  wnmg  so  Sfver  they  may  be, 
if  die  entire  fiiots  are  known  and  allowed 
for-«^-are  perfeodj  warrantable  on  the  part 
of  die  GSmiese  people.  It  would  be  ineq^ 
table  to  ezpeet  from  them  any  other  j^g" 
ment,  eldier  as  to  the  religioti  whidi  we  offer 
them,  or  as  to  the  motives  wkioh  imrpel  us 
to  send  them  books  andmisdonaries.  lliey 
must  be  left  to  look  at  Uie  i»h(jUo(  the  Eu- 
ropean— the  British,  scheme  of  intercourse 
with  themsehM,  as  an$  scheme.  A  CSunese 
must  have  been  resident  for  many  years  in 
England,  he  must  haTe  aoquired  our  lan- 
guage, and  read  our  bo(te,  and  hiye  come 
to  understand  much  of  the  sodal  system 
among  us,  before  he  could  be  asked  to  set 
off  the  opium  traffic  lirom  Exeter  HalL  But 
then  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  attempt,  on 
his  return,  to  coorey  to  his  oouutryman  any 
measure  of  Us  own  better  ccttvictions  con- 
cemmg  us.  They  must  stiU  be  left  to  look 
St  missionary  stanons,  and  at  Bibles,  as  seen 
over  that  mountttn  of  opium  chests  wbi<^  is 
set  down,  Aurtively,  every  year  upon  their 
coasts  :—"*  black  ddrt,"  tkey  call  it^  and  the 
fumes  of  this  blackness  darken  all  the  objects 
that  are  seen  through  it. 

«<  Ahnost  the  first  word,"  s^js  Dr.  Medbant, 
^  uttered  by  a  Obioesey  when  anything  Is  said  ood- 
cemiog  the  ezceUenoe  of  OhristiamtY,  is,  '  Whj 
do  Ohristians  bring  ns  opiam,  and  bnng  it  direct- 
ly in  defiance  of  oar  laws  ?  The  vile  drag  has 
destroy  my  son,  has  rained  my  brotiier,  and 
wdl-mgh  led  me  to  b^gar  my  wife  and  eUldren. 
Surely  liiose  who  impOTt  saeh  a  deleterious  sob- 
Btanoe,  and  injure  msfiHr  the  sake  of  gam,  cannot 
wish  Bw  well,  or  be  in  poaseasiOD  of  a  religion  bet- 
ter than  my  own.  Gro  first  and  persoade  your 
own  coontrymen  to  relinqtusli  thb  nefariooa  traf- 
fic; and  giye  me  a  prescription  to  correct  this 
yile  habit,  and  then  I  will  hsten  to  your  exhorta- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Christianity.' " 

This  kind  of  evidence  has  been  frequency 
laid  befbre  English  readers,  and  has  been 
repeated  on  platforms  vei^  often,  but  it 
must,  in  brie^  continue  to  be  brought  for- 
ward.   The  bishop  of  Hon^-Kong  says : — 

*<  If  those  who  profess  to  doabt  the  maguitode 
of  this  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  OhrntlaniU  hi 
Ohioa,  could  hear  the  saore  patriotic  of  the  Ofai- 
nese^fireqoentiy  with  a  sarcastic  SBiile,  ask  the  mis- 
sionaries if  th^  were  connected  with  those  who 
brought  Uiem  poison,  which  so  many  of  their 
conntrymen  ate,  and  perished,  they  woaM  per- 
oeiye  it  is  vahi— I  will  not  say  it  is  vain — bot  it 
is  oetiainly  htconristont  In  us  ss  a  nation,  to  send 


tiM  Bible  to  CUna.  nesynelMeeaaihatwate 
the  misrionary  to  that  beoigbled  laud«  brings  on 
its  wings  the  elements  of  nuttal  desb;nction  in  that 
illegal  trafl&c,  which  stamps  with  inconsistency 
the  country  of  Christian  misdons.'' 

Testimonies  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
adduced  in  abundance,  did  our  space  per- 
mit of  it. 

A  bare  outiine  of  Hie  facts  of  the  case  we 
have  now  placed  befi:yre  our  readers,  many 
of  whom  are  probably  masters  of  the  whole 
subject.  What  is  it  mein  tlurt  remains  to  be 
said?  We  might  fill  pages,  warrantably, 
Mi^  expostulations,  denunciations,  plead- 
ings, appeals  to  principles  and  to  consciences : 
— 4^ere  might  be  room  for  announcing  Hea- 
ven's coming  judgment  upon  Britain.  But 
nothing  of  wis  sort  would  toudi  the  point 
at  issue,  in  a  practical  sense,  or,  in  fiict, 
would  reach  those  whose  reitton  and  oon> 
science  need  to  be  reached ;  fbr,  as  to  tb^ 
humane — the  right-minded— what  we  have 
already  stated,  or  what  they  themselves  have 
long  known  is  enough,  end  more  than 
enough,  to  move  them  to  act  if  there  were 
any  course  of  action  befbre  them.  We  pro- 
pose dier^bre,  very  briefly  to  state  the  case 
as  it  seems  to  be  borne  upon  by  reasons 
and  motives  of  a  lower  sort,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  whidi  may  be  matter  of  calcula- 
tion. 

The  light  in  which  the  suhject  will  be 
looked  at  by  practical  men,  by  financiers, 
statesmen,  members  of  the  legislature,  is 
this: — ^They  will  grant  you,  perhaps,  that 
the  evils  wbicb  are  now  in  our  view  are  in- 
calculably great ;  but  lliey  wiH  deny  that  it 
can  come  witJiin  eitdier  the  province,  or  the 
means,  of  the  Inctian  Oovemment,  or  of  th» 
British  Government,  or  of  PiffUament,  to 
find  a  remedy ;  or,  if  a  remedy  were  found, 
to  apply  it  It  will  be  said — this  is  simply 
a  question  of  trade,  and  trade  cannot  be  in- 
tei^fered  with ;  a  demand  taiU  set  itself  sup- 
plied, by  &ir  means,  or  by  foul  means:  and 
when  it  comes  to  this  tiiat  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  earnestly  cov^ing  an  article  —  a 
means  of  indulgence,  for  which  they  are 
ready  to  lay  down  their  last  penny,  no  laws, 
no  restrictions,  will  avail  to  keep  it  from 
them.  We  may,  if  we  please,  tiirow  away 
our  own  benefit,  large  as  it  is;  but  the  trade, 
with  its  traiin  of  evils,  and  all  the  miseries 
it  inflicts,  will  flourish  as  before;  orperiulps 
will  be  doubled,  after  a  Inlrf  interruption. 

If  there  were  no  substance  or'  reason  in 
these  allegations,  the  whole  question  might 
speedily  be  l»roughtto  a  condusibn ;  fbr  we 
hold  it  for  certain,  as  we  have  ahreiMdy  said, 
in  the  first  place-i-lliat  the  Indbm  revenue 
would  quidcly  recover  itself,  and  more  tiian 
make  good  Ae  defidcation  arising  fnm  tlie 
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^imiimficNi,  ^  d»  cttire  iilkure  o^  Hit 
opmm  trade  widi  Qdna.  We  b^6¥»  tkit 
if  &  better  directkm  were  given  to  agricaU 
tore  and  trade  thrott^ont  India,  it  would 
qmckly  overtake  any  temporary  deficiency. 
We  aasuni^  it  to  be  ewtain,  in  tbe  second 
place— That  tbe  Indian  government,  and  the 
imperial  government  of  China,  if  the  two 
were  in  aeaordaQoey  and  if  they  ware  so 
minded,  might  with  ease  prevent  the  import 
tatlon  of  opium  along  the  eoast  of  C3una« 
At  present » fully  armed  nuurine  force,  on 
a  large  aeale>  ia  employed  in  defeiding  and 
maJntaining  the  importatio»,  being  as  it  ie 
contraband  It  needs  only'  a  go^  under- 
standing between  the  Indian  andthe  Chinese 
governments  to  render  the  nnuggling  trade 
dangerous  and  diffioidt  to  such  an  extent  as 
woiud  bring  it  to  an  end,  ot  nearly  so.  A 
lawful  and  a  profitaiUe  trade  with  China 
would  w;ell  pay  tbe  cost  of  a  force  in  the 
Eastern  seas  sufficient  to  keep  them  deair 
both  (^  pirates  and  of  smugglers^ 

But  assuming  these  things  as  oertain,  the 
Question  has  still  its  d]ffieultiesr-*-some  of 
tibem  apparent  only,  and  some  reaL  It  is 
well  underatood  that  measures  <^  prohibi* 
tion,  or  of  restriction^  are  nnu^  more  easily 
devised  than  carried  out  and  made  efibetive* 
Often  hsire  even  the  strcnigeet  and  the  most 
despotic  governments  been  compelled,  after 
undergoing  a  series  of  mortifying  defeata,  to 
leave  things  to  take  their  course.  £^&ct- 
ively  to  exelmde  anything  from  a  country 
by  high  duties  is  to  offiur  a  {Mremium  to  tii^ 
smuggler  >f^-to  limit  the  consumption  of  it 
when  already  ta  tbe  country,  is  an  endea- 
vour impmetioable)  or  quite  impraotieable 
in  a  free  country  ^-^umptuary  kws  and 
domiciliary  mtmsions  upon  the  privacies  of 
life  ai«  outof  the<|Bestion,  or  ought  now  to 
be  thought  sow  Nevertheless  there  are  ex- 
ception^ eaaoa  there  are  instanees  on  be- 
half of  which  a  sjpecial  course  may  reasona- 
bly be  pleaded  for,  and  SMist  in  &et  be  al- 
lowed. The  pvoaodscuous  sale  of  the  more 
active  poisons  is  an  instance  of  this  kind ; 
the  diffiioultv  attaching  to  which  is  precisely 
this — that  the  restriction  which  is  sought  for 
must  be  made  to  bear  upon  a  very  large 
number  of  the  articles  that  are  kept  for  pop- 
ular use  in  every  druggist's  shop.  It  may 
be  asked,  whicb  0ar0  the  poisons?  If  arse- 
nio  and  strychnine  are  to  be  shut  off  from 
popular  use^  there  are  a  dooen  pernicious 
drugs  out  of  whieb  the  suicide  or  the  mur- 
derer  nuiy  make  Ua  choice,  tbous^  they 
may  not  be  quite  so  convenient  in  the  i^li- 
cation. 

But  no  ffucb  difficulty  or  snabiguity  at* 
taches  to  ths  artiole  with  which  now  we  are 
concerned*    In  a  singular  degree  (and  we 


diiak  tt  ilnrtn  quite  alone  4m  thia  greund) 
opium,  a«  airailable  fcr  pniposea  of  tran- 
sient delirium,  is  a  substance  sm  gmmm 
it  is  not  one  of  a  class  of  drugs  amongst 
which  a  substitnte  mif^t  easily  be  fbund. 
If  this  one  drug***K>pium,  esn  be  kept  out  of 
th^  reaeb  of  th»  mass  of  the  pM^e,  the  evils 
it  entails  meet  at  once  an  eflbctmr  remedy. 
Opium — invaluable,  incUsfMnsable,  as  a 
means  m  tim  hands  of  tbe  medieal  practi- 
tioner, hat  a  use  which  is  m  liniited,  and 
which  is  so  well  defined,  that,  even  if  it  may 
still  reoDiun  wiitfiia  veaeh  of  tbe  few^  it  may 
easily  be  placed  osa  a  hieb  shdii;  wtere  none 
but  the  long  atms  of  tike  wealthy  can  la> 
their  hands  apon  ik 

Then  as  to  the  production  of  this  dn^ 
the  same  kind  of  singularity  attadiea  to  it. 
It  is  not  one  of  a  class  of  products,  to  repress 
or  fbrlnd  the  whole  of  whick  would  dearly 
be  impossiblek  As  an  agricultural  product, 
the  poppy-field  stands  out  with  a  looad  and 
glaring  individuality  aai<mg  the  oereala,  and 
the  grasses,  and  tlM  lecumena,  just  as  the 
single  p<4>py  in  flower  dsdares  itsdf  in  the 
midst  of  a  ield  of  wheat  Every  way,  pop- 
py Arming  ia  marked  off  from  every  omr 
produae.  It  demands,  if  cnltaTated  on  a 
large  scale  for  commeioe— it  demands  ea- 
pedal  oonditions  of  soil,  and  of  tempera^ 
ture :  it  needs  atmospfaeHs  steadiness ;  and 
^  nearness  of  cheap  laboaor,  for  the  hus- 
bandry of  it  is  costly.  Poppy  fcrming 
is  not  within  reach  of  every  occupier  of 
land  mider  a  tropical  son ;  it  has  its  chosen 
^>ots.  llien  die  opium  manufacture  must 
adjoin  the  poppy  field.  Opium  is*  not  like 
whisky,  which  if  you  give  it  only  its  share 
out  of  every  stack-yard  may  be  made  to  run 
a  perennial  stream  from  a  kettle,  in  any 
hovel  de^  hid  among  the  monntaina  The 
poppy  is,  in  a  literal  sense,  snd  in  a  figura* 
dve  sense  too,  the  creature  of  tike  sun — it 
cannot  be  hid ;  the  opium  manufacture  in 
India  could  no  more  be  put  under  a  bushel, 
than  could  hay-making  be  so  served  in  Eng- 
land. 

What  ia  the  inference  1  Just  this,  that 
opium  culture  q&ts  itself  as  an  exoc^ve 
product  of  agricultural  labour,  which  mora 
readily^  periksps,  than  any  other  that  could 
be  named,  might  be  brought  tmder  control, 
and  be  niade  to  con&ie  itself  within  |Nre- 
scribed  limits,  and  which,  without  inflicting 
any  damage  or  disadvantage  either  upon  the 
occupancy  of  land,  or  upcu  any  vested  in- 
terests, might  be  bedgsd  in  by  statntss  or 
regulations,  easily  and  certainly  en^iveed. 
If  a  man  may  say  to  his  gardener, "  Don't  put 
in  any  more  parsnips  tms  year,  they  are  not 
wholesome,'^  so  may  a  government — if,  in- 
deed, it  can  dQ  any  tbii^— 4f  it  can  en&rce 
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atijrtort  of  iGfltaDiolivs  vole, it  may mj^ ^No 
nuxre  poppy  iitnis— «•  auniT  aores  is  swh 
a  tlislnot  miaj*  be  given  to  uiia  pknt ;  but 
iioiBeia." 

Bttt  H.  is  said,  if  the^  <^kmi  manoAHimn 
wen  abandonad,  or  were  only  raalrioled  in 
Indks  a  atuDiilua  hbovM  ba  fftma  to  the 
oiiltiire  elacrarhero ;  the  people  of  China  will 
destroy  thflnuniTea  in  thia  way^  and  the  L^ 
diaa  goyemmeittmay  aa-vaB  Moit  by  their 
infteiatioB.  Thim  ia  the  old  plea  tot  all 
kinds  of  abomtttadonB.  It  ia,  or  il  waa^  ti^ 
angvment  of  the  alare-trader :  it  ia  the  plea 
ofthoae  ^o  Ihrettid&ttaii  umi^taMlable 
practkea  it  ia  tiia  plea  <^  all  who  lire  by 
the  erimea  and  yiees  oi  othera^-^t  ia  the 
pretaxt  of  the  reoeirer  of  stolen  gooda-^it 
is,  and  erer  haa  been^  tiie  legend  ujpou  the 
rcgue's  eacMlcheon,  all  tiie  world  otev-^^I 
don't  malm  tiie  wic^ednesa^  I  only  HYeby 
it."  h  weald  be  a  great  wrong  to  anppose 
that  aneh  adocftrhie  should  be  takea  up  and 
need,  either  m  Leadenhall  Storeet,  or  the 
Gopremment  Houae,  Caloiiitta. 

The  tine  ia  passed^  or  it  ia  paaaing  away, 
in  whidk  eoorseaof  eonduet  on  the  part  of 
governments  or  corporationa^  whiofa  ^e  ia^ 
diTidoal  man  wonld  abhor,  may  be  palliated, 
eonsiyed  at^  and  left  to  weigh  ixpim  tbeaoal 
ofthe  automaton  whose  bnsineaa  it  ia  to  sign 
offidal  dooamenta.  That  which  ia  fidae  and 
wrong,  and  cruel  and  minoua  to  the  weak 
awl  Sie  ignorant,  ia  ooming  to  be  aeouted 
as  a  miatiwB  in  poiHieal  eeonomyyaa  w^  aa 
a  crime. 

The  opium  traffic  of  the  East  India  Oom* 
pany  with'Chiaa  has  come  down  to  us  along 
Mrith  many  other  eyil  things  and  great  mia- 
takes  from  times  when  atrodtiea  and  politl- 
oal  emwa  hn^ed  each  other  conqikcMitly, 
and  ware  s^dom  eaUed  to  giro  an  aeeomt 
of  themselTes.  But  the  optnm  traffic,  along 
with  other  misohieTOus  vsagea,  must  nowl^ 
prepared  to  i^ow  canae  why  it  should  not 
be  condemned,  not  only  aa  a  souroe,  and  the 
direet  cause  of  inealenkble  miseries,  but  as 
an  enormoua  error  ia  the  intenatioaal  pdl- 
ity.  That  it  ia,  in  fast,  a  mtU^/  wdHhirf 
might  be  demonatrated  in  detail,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  dod»t  An  ezaet  and 
ccqptoua  statement  of  the  results  and  the 
course  of  European  and  American  trade 
with  China  will  show  thia»  At  prcaent  we 
can  <mly  make  an  appeal  to  oommon  aeaae 
on  mcure  ffsneral  gronods^ 

Let  it  be  imagined  w>w,  for  a  moment, 
that  a  lotiire  Gk^rnor-G^^ral  ci  India — 
right-minded  aa  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
weU  infi>rmed  in  the  prinoiplea  of  commerce, 
and  alao,  by  structure  of  mind,  holding  in 
due  contempt  the  small  wisdom  whidi  so 
oftenflouriflhea  and  proYaila  in  pnUiooffioes; 


that  suck  a  man  ia  ofloided  and  alarmed  by 
what  he  leams  eonoeramg  the  opium  terade. 
He  fittidb  that  it  ia  carried  on  in  viohition  of 
the  admitted  prtndplea  of  intematioBal  law; 
that  what  may  fitly  be  called  Hbeptrpetraikm 
of  thia  trade  is  oensigned  to  the  handa  of 
bucoaDeari  men  who-  woidd  be  hanged  by 
dflaena  if  their  serrices  were  not  in  thia  case 
needed;  and  that  the  use  of  c^um  in  China 
is  attended  with  aoiaeciaa  demr  and  more 
widely  spread  IdMm  tiioaa  whicn  ^rangfrom 
the  skre  trader  This  alarm,,  and  ^s  re- 
Yttlaion  of  fceliag,  leads  sndi  a  man— *to 
whom  thecareof  the  eastern  world  has  been 
oommitted-^to  make  inquiry  coaicerning  the 
traffic,  on  the  coaamoa  grounds  of  commer- 
cial policy,  and  to  ask.  Are  we  really  doing 
ouraelTcs  any  good  by  ftia  infernal  trade  1 
Or  can  it  be  tne  that  a  barter  which  dee- 
troys  the  buyer  and  the  consumer,  and 
whtdi  staina  with  blood  tiM  handa  of  the 
seller,  ia  a  good  trade  on  tiie  whole  1  8udi 
a  man  will  aoon  eonvinee  himself  that  ^  is 
not  so. 

A  good  bargMB  is  defined  to  be  a  tranaae- 
tion  which  ia  advantagaona  to  both  the  par- 
tiea;  and  it  should  be  sfiNi%  advantageous 
t»  both,  all  tUngs  aUowed  for.  It  may  be 
good  for  a  man,  in  certain  eases,  to  give  a 
disniottd  ring  fclr  a  threepenny  loaf;  but  tftia 
ia  not  trade.  LatelT  it  was  not  understood, 
but  new  it  wperiectly  andentood,  tfiat  trade 
ia  at  its  beat  when  bodi  partiea  are  flourish- 
iaf^  sod  are  making  money  in  the  exchange. 
Lately  it  was  not  understood,  but  now  it  ia 
well  undeiitood-*-thaidcs  to  the  establish^ 
ment  of  ftee-trade  prmeiplea— that  natlona 
do  not  prosper  in  an  mYerae  ratio  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  neif^boura ;  but^  on  the 
contrary,  directly  by  meaaa  of  their  mutaal 
prosperity.  Need  these  things  be  demon- 
strated at  this  time)    Surely  not. 

We  may  imagiQe  a  future  Qawemntst* 
General  to  be  net  merely  a  man  of  ralaigei 
viewa,  but  one  who  is  full  of  Eaf^tsh  feel- 
ing; that  he  ia  more  than  an  able  adminia^ 
tmtor  of  Indian  affiura;— let  him  be  a  statea^ 
man,  and  he  will  then  govern  India,  thinking 
of  it  aa  part  and  parcel  ^  the  British  £m|»ra ; 
he  will  be  fixed  in  his  reaolation  to  look  at 
China  as  it  stands  related  to  the  commercial  i 
prosperity  of  the  British  £mpire-*not  as  it 
dwncea  to  relate  to  the  Indian  rerenne. 
Thaa  regarded,  the  qnastion  of  the  opium 
traffic  wo«ld  quickly  resolve  itiel^  and  be 
determined  in  a  sense  consonant  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  of  international 
justice.  He  would  see  that  national  interests, 
lai|pely  understoodi  ara  not  in  thia  iastanea, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  instsnce,  at  t^ 
riance  with  the  eternal  prinoiplea  of  justice 
and  hamanity.    It  is  nothifig  more  than  m 
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imaginftry  necessity  whiob,  in  this  otse,  stands 
in  the  way  of  oar  perceiving,  Aat  the  enor- 
mous wrong  we  are  doing,  for  the  saice  of  an 
immediate  gain,  is  even  now  avenging  the 
injured  people  upon  ourselves,  and  is  sure  to 
make  thorough  work  with  us  in  the  end, 
with  a  full  measure  of  disastrous  results. 

The  Chinese  people,  whether  they  number, 
as  is  said,  three  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
or  some  millions  more  or  fewer — ^it  does  not 
signify  to  our  argument — are  just  in  that 
state  of  imperfec^y  developed  civilisation 
which,  under  conditions  we  shall  specify, 
might  render  them  customers  for  British 
manu&ctures,  to  an  extent  that  is  incalculable. 
Their  modes  of  life  and  tiieir  tastes  embrace 
as  large  an  cusartment  of  the  products  of  the 
mechiuiic  arts  as  is  required  for  what  we  may 
call  the  '^outfit"  of  more  highly  advanced 
western  nations.  Their  own  imitative  inge- 
nuity, the  traditionary  perfection  of  some  of 
the  arts  among  them,  and  dieir  eminent 
handiwork  skill,  their  domestic  habitudes, 
their  love  of  decoration,  their  needs,  as  oc- 
cupants of  a  region  inclusive  of  great  ine- 
qualities of  temberature ; — all  diese  influen- 
ces bring  them  before  us,  if  we  speak  now 
as  traders,  as  the  buyers  to  a  large  extent  of 
what  we  have  to  sell.  It  is  true  that  native 
skill  and  industry,  and  cheap  labour  have 
hitherto  sufficed,  and  will  long  suffice,  for 
meeting  the  demand  in  certain  of  the  indus- 
trial arts,  especially  in  those  in  carrying  for- 
ward  which  nand-labour  has  its  advantages, 
as  compared  with  the  products  of  machmery. 
In  tiie  ceramic  manu&ctures,  and  espedally 
in  the  decorative  branch  of  it,  the  CSunese 
potter  and  painter  vrill  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  against  the  men  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries.  Whoever  has  walked  through 
the  potteries,  with  an  eye  fixed  upon  Ghim^ 
vrill  have  seen  that  the  antiquated  processes 
which  are  there  adhered  to,  e^edally  in  the 
decorative  department^  are  so  many  premi- 
ums put  into  the  hand  of  the  Chinese  potter. 
Then,  again,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
ever  manufacture  paper  here  in  England,  or 
be  able  to  print  books  upon  sudi  paper  ad- 
vantageously, for  the  Chinese  reading  public. 
On  various  points  this  ingenious  people  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  whi(£  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  leave  in  their  hands. 

But  it  is*  otherwise  in  almost  every  one 
of  those  industrial  arts  in  which  the  com- 
mand of  boundless  capital  and  the  apfdica- 
tion  of  machmery  on  the  laigest  scale  serve 
at  once  to  secure  the  highest  excellence  in 
the  work,  and  cheapness  too,  in  a  degree 
which  goes  fer  beyond  the  limit  of  hand- 
labour,  however  cheap  it  may  be,  and  with 
whatever  ingenuity  it  may  l>e  employed. 
We  should  fer  exceed  our  limits  if  we-wer^j 


to  descend  to  the  details  on  (Us  ground* 
Let  the  reader,  who  would  properly  under- 
stand the  subject  now  referred  Xo^fint  ac- 
quaint himself  with  all  that  can  be  known  of 
the  processes  and  themeansof  the  industrial 
arts  in  China;  and  then  let  him  pass  at 
leisure  through  those  vast  rtruotores — ^the 
spinning  ''  sheds,"  the  ''  diHIb,"  die  ""  shops" 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  of  the 
manufecturuig  districts  of  Scotiand ;  let  him 
inform  himself  of  the  lowering  of  prices  in 
various  articles,  looking  back  toi  years. 
These  reductions  of  price  having  been 
brought  about  almost  entirely  by  the  im- 
provements and  the  extension  of  machinery, 
and  by  various  perfeetionments  in  the  modes 
of  applying  it  The  result  of  such  an  explo- 
ration must  be  the  conviction,  that  the  staple 
British  manufectures  may,  for  long  years  to 
come,  and  probably  for  ever,  undersell  the 
industry  of  China,  even  when  charged  with 
fireightf^e  and  the  profits  of  merchants. 

But  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the 
enjoyment  of  this  advantage,  in  anv  but  a 
very  limited  degree,  is  not  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  it  is  dependent  up<m  certain  conditions. 
We  have  already  IcAitied  this  to  our  cost. 
To  make  up  cargoes  for  Canton  and  Shang- 
hai may  be  easy,  but  to  obtain  a  ready  sale 
for  these  consignments  on.  remunerative 
terms,  is  another  matter,  and  is  not  so  easy. 
The  conditicms  of  an  extensive  and  ever- 
enlarging  and  remunerative  trade  with  China 
are  seve^ — some  of  which  are  beyond  our 
present  subject,  but  some  bear  upon  it  di* 
rectly. 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that,  al- 
though the  absolutely  indigent  and  destitute 
class  in  Qiina  may  not  be  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  population  tlmn  in  some 
European  countries,  the  dass  of  those  who 
subsist  upon  almost  the  minimum  of  the 
means  of  life  is  very  large.  What  can  we 
look  for  from  these  millions  of  barely-clad 
rice-eaters  as  customers  for  British  manufac- 
tiures  %  \%TY  little  in  their  actual  condition, 
biit  much  g^ually,  if  only  we  can  reach 
them  extensively.  In  a  mechanical  sense 
the  masses  of  China  are  now  accesMble  :— 
their  system  of  inland  navigation  is  such  that 
if  these  water  courses  were  opened  to  Euro- 
pean means  of  transit,  these  vast  regions 
would  at  once  spread  themselves  out  l^re 
our  enterprise ;  and  to  us,  as  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  people,  a  nation  of  hundreds 
of  millions  would,  in  this  sense,  be  bom  to 
us  in  a  day.  Not  that  the  masses  of  the 
people,  even  if  we  had  unrestricted  access  to 
them,  would  immediately,  or  soon  be  buy- 
ers of  all  we  could  send  them.  But  it  is  a 
mire  principle  that  the  feeling,  the  taste,  die 
tioveUog  for  conveniences  and  decorations. 
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the  fiMstitioos  need  to  have,  and  to  enioj 
what  has  been  presented  to  the  eye,  and  hi» 
lodged  itself  in  the  imagination — ^these  ten- 
dencies, so  deep-seated  as  thej  are  in  human 
nature,  require  to  be  stim^ulated  and  to  be 
cultured,  and  then  they  are  sure  to  grow. 
When  stimulated  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
when  they  have  become  habitudes,  they 
bring  with  them,  or  they  actually  create,  the 
very  means  of  further  expansion.  Those 
races  especially  that  are  constitutionally  in- 
dustrial, are  peculiarly  apt  to  admit  liiis 
kind  of  stimulus.  It  is  by  help  of  the  taste 
for  conveniences  and  for  decorations — ^it  is 
the  desire  for  things  which  lie  a  little  way 
beyond  the  border  of  primary  necessity, 
that  individuals  and  that  communities  are 
Mhbd  out  of  the  slough  of  physical  wretched- 
ness, and  are  urged  to  labour,  to  patient  en- 
durance, frugality,  enterprise.  Human  na^ 
ture  does  better  when  led  than  when  driven. 
Drive  him  by  the  lash,  or  by  the  imminent 
dread  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  man  re- 
mains a  savage.  Lead  and  tempt  him  for- 
ward by  the  prospect  of  comforts,  and  of  a 
better  condition  of  his  home,  and  of  an  attire 
which  shall  allow  him  to  maintain  self-re- 
spect, and  then  his  energies  wake  up,  and 
you  see  what  is  in  him. 

If  in  the  course  of  whatever  changes  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Qiinese  empire — its 
breaking  up,  for  instance,  we  should  gain 
free  access  to  the  masses  of  the  people — let 
us  wisely  use  such  an  opportunity  for  pro^ 
moUng  their  domestic  and  industrial  habits 
by  tempting  them  to  buy  what  we  can  sell 
them — a  g(k>d  article  and  cheap.  Open  be- 
tore  the  people  of  China  your  packages  of 
printed  goods  from  Lancashire ; — shew  them 
your  Sheffield  cutlery ;— offer  them  all  those 
ffoods  and  wiores  which  may  be  seen  welling 
R>rth  daily  as  a  torrent  from  the  vast  ma- 
ddneries  of  manu&cturing  England  and 
Scotland. 

But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  reach  the 
difficult,  and,  in  truth,  the  afflictive  stage  of 
our  present  argument  The  opium  chest  is 
a  block  of  adunant  in  the  way,  stopping  the 
course  of  British  industry  and  enterprise,  as 
toward  tiie  vast  regions,  and  the  many  islands 
that  lie  east  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  'We 
need  not  revert  to  the  facts  to  which  already 
we  have  made  a  cursory  reference.  These 
&ots  are,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  question : 
they  are  established  by  the  concurrence  of 
almost  all  testimonies,  and  they  leave  us  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  opium  chest,  landed 
upon  tiie  whole  line  of  Continental  China, 
and  rapidly  making  its  way  inland  upon  the 
rivers  and  canals,  b  not  merely  draining  the 
country  of  its  means  as  a  customer  for  our 
goods,  but  is  actually  destroying  our  custom- 


er himself,  by  thousands  or  by  millions ;  or 
it  is  bringing  him  down  from  a  condition 
which  is  improvable,  to  a  condition  of  des- 
perate and  irrecoverable  wretchedness. 

If  the  British  commercial  policy  were  to  be 
thougjtit  of  as  a  whole — as  a  devised  scheme 
of  national  enterprise,  what  we  are  doing, 
described  in  its  naked  reality,  is  just  this,  we 
are  drugging  to  the  death  the  man  whom  we 
are  honing  to  see  enter  our  shop  daily,  purse 
inhana! 

It  is  true  that,  witiiin  the  encyclopedia  of 
commerce,  and  as  related  to  fiscal  questions, 
there  are  instances  analogous  to  this  of  the 
opium  traffic :  there  are  instances,  we  admit, 
whicha  determined  controvertist  might  bring 
forward  and  insist  upon,  in  bar  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  would  come.  There  are  in- 
stances reHfnhUng  this  of  the  trade  in  opium ; 
but,  we  confidentiy  say  it,  there  is  no  in- 
stance strictly  pandlel  to  it ; — ^there  is  no 
instance  so  unambiguous,  none  so  little  com- 
plicated by  admixture  with  impracticable 
exceptions: — ^there  is  no  instance  in  the 
round  of  international  intercourse  which 
might  so  easily  be  dealt  with,  or  in  dealing 
with  which  so  vast  an  amount  of  evil  itaight 
be  mitigated,  or  wholly  excluded,  at  so  small 
a  cost.  Our  limits  forbid  that  we  should  go 
into  any  of  these  comparisons.  Rather  than 
do  so  let  it  be  granted  that  the  principles 
which  we  should  apply  to  the  trade  in  opi- 
um ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  applied  to 
other  similar  cases.  We  do  not^  in  fact,  al- 
low it  to  be  so ;  but  allow  it  for  the  moment, 
and  then  return  to  the  instance  in  question. 

Opium  is  not  one  of  a  class  of  products, 
some  of  which,  or  many  perhaps,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  exclude  or  prohibit.  It  is 
one  drug,  having  a  well-defined,  and  easily, 
marked,  and  conspicuous  individuality. 
There  is  not,  either  in  its  legitimate  quality 
as  a  medicine,  or  as  a  means  of  vicious  in- 
dulgence, a  substitute  at  hand.  If  the  poppy 
were  altogether  to  fail,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner would  be  hopeless  of  supplying  its 
place: — if  the  poppy  culture  were  to  be  re- 
duced witiiin  the  limits  of  the  demand  for  it 
on  the  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  diemist, 
the  opium  smoker  must  resign  himself  to 
the  misery  of  wanting  his  dose.  Opium 
eating  and  smoking  may,  alas !  come  in  the 
place  of  intoxicating  liquoi% ;  and  this  fatal 
substitution  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  exten- 
sively  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
considered  attempt  to  reform  drunkards  by 
a  vow.  But  while  neitJier  gin  nor  rum  will 
bring  about  the  opium  delirium,  opium 
more  than  meets  the  cravings  of  t^e  dram* 
drinker. 

This  dearly-defined  simplicity,  attaching, 
as  il  does,  to  the  instance  before  us,  there  is 
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siolid  ground  for  the  inquixy^-^Wbat  w<mld 
happen  if,  induoed  by  considerations  of  what- 
ever class,  whether  moral,  or  political,  or 
ftscal,  the  Honourable  the  East  Jmdia  Comr 
paiiy  shouM  resolve  to  make  up  its  rerenue 
from  other  sources,  and  to  wash  its  hands 
of  t^e  trade  in  opium  ?  Already,  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  we  have  affirined  it  as 
x3ertain  that  a  system  of  prohibition,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective,  must  be  made  to  rest  upon  a 
compact  between  the  Company  and  the  ruL 
iog  pQvSr  in  Chin*— either  the  present  im- 
perial, or  its  vanquisher ;  the  cordial  inten- 
tion of  which  compact  would  be,  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  opium  into  C^ma.  And, 
moreover,  as  the  Qiinese  official  persons 
along  the  coast  are  utterly  venal  and  un- 
trustworthy, it  must  be  understood  that  the 
opium  trade  has  been  denounced  as  piracy ; 
and  that  it  must  be  followed  and  hunted  out^ 
along  the  coasts,  and  in  all  the  eastern 
waters,  as  the  slave  trade  has  been  in  the 
Atlantic.  On  any  conditions  short  of  these, 
other  trading  nations — we  will  not  aay  the 
American»'— would  step  into  the  place  we 
had  vacated,  and  tke  mischief  would  be 
scarcely  diecked. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ooo- 
sumption  of  opium  in  China  could  be  ^so- 
lutely  and  universally  brought  to  an  end. 
To  attempt  an  issue  ^  this  kind  would  be  to 
fail,  and  perhaps  to  aggravate  the  evil.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  the  Chinese  Government 
might  safely  legalise  Uie  culture  of  the 
poppy,  and  hold  it  under  limitationa  Grant 
it  that  measures  of  this  sort  would  be  diffir 
cult  in  the  execution  ^  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  consider  or  to  devise  the  means  for 
obviating  such  difficulties.  What  we  have 
to  do  with,  are  the  results  of  such  a  course 
as  a£bcting  ourselves  ;  and  yet|  before  we 
pass  on,  we  may  observe^  that  it  muet  be  a 
&r  easier  task  on  the  part  of  a  government 
to  make  a  fence  round  a  poppy-^m,  and  to 
say  to  the  occupiers-*—^  these  acres,  and  no 
more  for  this  plant"—- than  to  keep  a  look- 
out, night  and  day,  alioxig  a  thousand  miles 
of  indNited  and  <]bngerous  coast,  so  as  to 
iotaroept  the  armed  smuggler :  thb  latter  is 
a  means  of  keeping  opium  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  people,  which  the  Chinese  government, 
if  unasMsted,  could  never  make  efi^tive : 
the  former  is  at  least  supposable,  and  might 
be  found  easy. 

As  aiecting  ourselves,  we  mean  British 
interests  at  large,  inclusive  of  those  of  our 
empire  in  the  East,  the  consequences  of  a 
relinquishment  of  die  trade  in  opium  with 
China^ould  be,  in  the  first  instance,  an  ear< 
nest  endeavour  to  develop,  in  a  fuller  degree, 
the  several  elements  of  nafcioiial  wealth 
dunKighout  the  Peninmila— &om  the  Pun^ 


jab  to  Pegu,  and  from  the  temperate  flanks 
of  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  In  five 
years,  or  leas  time,  the  Indian  revenue  will 
have  recovered  itself  and  fiur  more  than  re- 
Gov^ed  the  momentarv  defalcation.  But 
the  second  of  these  reemts  of  such  a  course 
would  be,  a  gradual  and  indefinite  enlarge- 
ment of  the  British  commerce  with  Cluna^ 
and  the  Eastern  Islands.  CUna,  even  if 
it  continued  to  consume  opium,  wovM 
obtain  it  at  a  fi*action  of  the  present  cost; 
and  its  twenty  millions  of  silver  would  be 
annually  available  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities which,  instead  of  paralyzing  the 
national  industry,  stimulate  and  fc^  it,  and 
open  before  it  new  fields  of  gainful  enter- 
prise. Instances  many  and  various  in  il- 
lustration of  this  assumption  might  be  ad- 
duced :  take  one  ;-*-aBy  one  who  may  chance 
to  have  aeea  those  samples  of  Chinese  dyed 
woven  fiibrics,  which  at  difierent  times  have 
been  exhibited  in  Manchester,  will  have 
gathered  from  these  specimens  two  infben- 
ces ;  Jintf  that  from  whatevw  causes,  whe- 
ther of  dimate  or  of  chemical  intelligence, 
or  of  manipulative  skill,  the  Chinese  dyer  is 
likely  to  beat  us,  perhaps  always,  in  bring- 
ing out  brilliant  and  deep-toned  colours,  the 
blues,  the  purples,  the  crimscma.  But  then 
the  woven  tissue  to  which  these  rioh  dyes 
are  imparted  are  fiur  outdone  in  evemness  of 
thread  and  beauty  of  texture  by  the  looms 
of  LAncashire :  our  machinery  does  its  office,, 
both  as  spinner  and  as  weaver,  in  a  manner 
which  deiies  rivalry.  And  although  we  do 
not  reach  the  splendour  of  Chinese  colours 
(not  in  woven  fabrics  any  more  than  in  de- 
corated potteries)  we  are  able,  and  on  terms 
of  the  extremest  cheapness,  to  print  wjtiat 
wCf weave ;  the  printed  goods  of  Liancashire 
will  please  the  people  dT  China,  if  only  we 
first  send  to  China  for  the  pattern,  and  thea 
&ithfully  copy  it.  On  this  ground  then*^ 
it  is  one  among  many  instances — there  is  a 
division  of  labour  instituted  between  nations 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  planet : — it  is  a 
distribution  of  tasks  which  is  founded  upon 
tha  nature  of  things  within  the  two  oonntrles 
respectively ;  and  it  is  thwefore  likely  to  be 
permanent;  nor  is  it  out  of  reason  to  imagine 
thi^  cotton,  grown  on  the  flats  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  and  spun  and  woven  in  England,  should 
be  sent  to  China  to  be  dyed,  in  whole  ooloung 
and  then  returned  to  the  shops  of  London 
and  Paris,  taking  a  place,  and  commanding 
a  price  as  goods  not  to  be  matched,  and  aa 
evidences  of  what  may  be  done  when  Europoi 
Anxerica,  and  Asia  join  hands  and  work  upon 
a  system-'-^  system  which  nature  has  chalked 
out  for  them.  Only  take  the  poppv  out  of  this 
world-wide  field  and  we  shall  all  &re  the  befc- 
ter^^-Cbina,  India»  England,  and  America. 
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It  is  U^ly  dethiMe  dat  this  subject  of 
the  opiam  trade  should  be  temperately  and 
qsietlj  considered; — ^viewed  on  the  open 
ground  of  commercial  policy,  and  (^  inter- 
national right  It  is,  while  tii^ing  our  stand 
<m  this  Icwer  ffround,  that  we  i^v^t  to  a 
connected  subject,  which  the  readers  of  the 
NoHh  British  SevieiD,  for  the  most  part,  are 
little  accustomed  to  think  of  otherwise  than 
in  connection  with  reasons  and  motives  of  a 
ft(r  loftier  range.  But  let  them  gire  us  a 
fbw  moments'  indulgence.  We  need  not 
offend  the  sacred  associations  of  any  sound 
mind. 

The  Jesuit  missions  in  India,  in  Japan,  and 
upon  the  South  American  Continent,  met 
idieir  deserved  ruin  on  ^is  ground,  when, 
abushig  the  opportunhy  which  their  mission 
had  given  them,  they  laid  a  greedy  hand 
upon  trade,  and  made  ''  a  gam,'^a  vast  gain, 
**  of  godliness,**  or  of  its  shams.  A  repeti- 
tion of  t^s  fatal  err<^  is  not  likely  to  be 
risked  in  these  times.  Any  such  mistake 
would  quickly  be  noised  at  home,  and  would 
meet  a  loud  condemnation ;  this,  we  think,  is 
certain. 

Equally  certain  are  two  correlative  prin- 
ciples, which  have  come  to  be  recognised  in 
a  sort  of  spontaneous  manner  as  the  com- 
mon results  of  the  modem  missionarv  enters 
prises  of  the  CSiristian  commonwealth.  The 
first  of  these  laws  of  international  intercourse 
is  this — that  Christianity,  while  on  some 
lines  it  follows  in  the  wake  of  trade.  On  other 
lines  it  is  the  forerunner,  the  pioneer  of 
trade,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most 
simple  and  the  most  auspicious  means  of 
making  an  inroad  upon  regions  which 
could  have  been  opened  before  us  hi  no 
othw  wav. 

Now  this  benefidal  reciprocity,  if  it  is  to 
maintain  itself  in  vigour,  and  if  it  isto  be  real, 
must  be  carefully  held  clear  of  any  designed 
relationship,  or  any  explicit  compact; — at 
least  it  must  do  so  on  (me  side,  if  not  on 
both.  Let  the  merdhant  recollect  himself  as 
a  Cluristian  man,  and  do  his  duty  as  such  when 
he  has  opportunity  to  send  out  the  €k>spel 
as  w^  as  his  bales.  But  the  ChrisUan  mis- 
sionary plunges  himself  into  an  abyss 
wherein  souls  are  lost,  if  he  allows  himself, 
even  in  the  most  remote  manner,  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  opening  the  door  of  commerce. 
All  this  we  take  to  be  immovably  and  uni- 
versally certain. 

Meantime,  the  law  above  named  stands 
good — that  Christian  missions  (whether  we 
intend  it  or  not)  have  it  in  their  nature  to  do, 
unconsciously,  that  which  they  should  abhor 
to  do  wittingly,  or  of  set  pmpose ;  they 
will,  if  not  hindered,  macadamize  the  wastes 
of  the  world,  hi  preimration  hr  the  advances 


of  trade.  How  does  this  hold  as  to  Chfaia  ? 
No  question  just  now  can  be  of  more  ui^ent 
significance  than  this.  From  the  Company's 
dealhigs  in  opium  with  China,  thus  far,  have 
sprung  sideways  a  useful  result  of  this  sort : 
— A  flagrant  and  shocking  inconsistency  has 
presented  itself  in  the  view  of  the  more  hi- 
telligent  and  shrewd  among  the  Chinese 
people,  when -the  nation  which,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  is  seducing  and  destroying  helpless 
millions  among  them,  comes  to  propound  to 
them,  and  to  entreat  tiieir  acceptation  o^  a 
religion — a  religion  which,  so  &r  as  appears, 
authorises  and  prompts  to  the  most  flagi- 
tious  condirt^t.  The  Christian  missionary, 
alive  as  he  is  to  the  mortifying  imputationn 
to  whidi  he  is  open  on  this  ground,  has  been 
driven  to  seek  exculpation  by  marking  off 
the  ground  on  which  ne  stands,  by  a  broad 
border,  from  that  occupied  bv  his  country- 
men, the  dealers  in  opium.  To  some  extent 
he  may  have  succeeded  in  clearing  himself 
of  tiie  stain  ;  and  so  to  as  he  has  done  this, 
so  far  as  he  has  persuaded  the  people  to 
v^om  headdresses  nimselftiiat he  disallows 
the  acts  of  these  traders,  and  would  put  a 
bar  to  tiiem  if  he  could,  so  far  he  has  set 
missions  and  trade  dear  the  one  of  the 
other.  If  this  needful  preliminaiy  work  be 
done,  or  done  to  some  extent,  then  things 
are  in  the  most  fkvourable  position  for  giv- 
ing legitimate  effect  to  the  reciprocity  of 
C&istian  missions  and  of  trade  hi  Qnna, 
if  only  this  one  stone  of  stumbling,  the 
opium  chest,  were  taken  out  of  the  way. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  course  of  things 
could  be  imagined  more  propitious  than  this, 
that  tiie  Christian  missionarv  should  find 
himself  at  liberty  to  address  his  hearers  by 
the  way-side  in  this  manner  : — "  We  told 
you  tlmt  we  had  no  connection  widi  the 
opium  trade,  but  abhorred  it ;  our  country- 
men at  home  disapprove  and  disallow  it  too ; 
and  at  length  those  who  have  made  their 
gain  in  this  way  have  been  persuaded  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  t>etake  themselves  to  law- 
ful  and  useful  lines  0(  trade ;  henceforward, 
therefore,  they  will  deal  with  you  in  those 
articles  only,  the  exchan|;e  of  which  is  bene- 
ficial on  both  sides  T'  U  will  be  an  era  in 
missions  to  China  when  the  missionarv  shall 
be  allowed  thus  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  when 
he  may  boldly  say  as  much  as  this. 

But  a  new  era  in  missions  is  not  hist  now 
oar  theme.  Td  tiie  British  merchant  we 
say,  and  we  would  say  it  if  we  had  access  to 
the  ^  Honourable  Court" — ^Put  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Christianity  hi  China.  Be  glad 
if  you  see  the  zeal  of  tiie  missionary  carrying 
him  far  inland,  where  the  trader  has  not  yet 
been,  or  would  not  venture  to  go.  Christian- 
ity, with  its  iidierent  ejq)ansive   forces — 
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with  its  proper  djDaiDics,  its  solyento,  its 
soul,  its  fire,  its  martyr  resolution — its  rear 
'  diness  to  suffer  and  to  die,  so  that  it  may  win 
souls — Christianity  will  at  length  open  China 
to  Europe — will  soften  the  mass — ^will  split 
the  rock — will  mellow  and  leaven  the  lump. 
Christianity  will  interpret  China  to  Europ^ 
and  Europe  to  China.  Its  electric  fire  wiil 
bring  these  countless  millions  of  men  into 
near  correspondence  with  western  industry. 
Are  YOU  asking  how  shall  you  get  at  the 
people  of  China  1  The  Gospel  shall  show 
you  the  way.  But  on  what  condition  shall 
it  do  so  ?  This  is  the  one  condition,  namely 
— the  opium  chest  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
way  of  the  missionary. 

To  bring  about  so  desurable  a  result,  the 
British  people  must  stand  ready  to  do  their 
part  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  well-remem- 
bered instances.  They  must  inform  them- 
selyes  on  the  subject ; — they  must  convince 
themselves  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
of  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  smuggling 
trade  in  opium  with,  at  once,  the  welfare, 
the  very  existence  of  the  people  of  China — 
with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  with  the 
extension  of  BriUsh  commerce  in  the  East- 
em  world.  When  thus  convinced  and  in- 
formed, the  English  public  must  sustain  the 
efiTorts  that  are  now  making  to  press  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  Government 
For  unless  it  be  known  in  Parliament  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  to  that  effect  in  the 
country,  nothing  will  oe  done  beyond  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee.  Whether  at 
thb  time  any  progress  beyond  this  of  "  get- 
ting rid  of  the  question,"  shall  be  made, 
depends,  we  might  say,  entirely  upon  the 
strength  of  the  conviction  which  pervades 
the  thoughtfiil  portion  of  the  public.  A  day, 
however,  will  come  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— slow  as  they  are  to  move,  but  irresist- 
ible when  they  have  come  to  be  of  one 
mind — shall  condemn  thb  wickedness  as  no 
longer  tolerable,  and  shall  give  judgment 
accordingly.  To  carry  out  such  a  righteous 
decision  will  be  found  a  far  easier  work  than 
in  most  cases  is  the  removal  of  extensive 
wrongs. 

The  papers  and  pamphlets  named  at  the 
head  or  this  article  are,  most  of  them,  easily 
procurable ;  and  they  will  be  sought  for  by 
those  who  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  inform 
themselves  authentically  and  thoroughly 
upon  the  opium  traffic  question.  They  will 
read  Genend  R.  Alexander's  dear  and  very 
temperate  pamphlet,  ^^  The  Biseand  Progress 
of  British  Opium  Smuggling,"  ^.,  of  wUch 
an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  has  just  now 
appeared.  From  this  able  statement  of  the 
question,  we  might  have  made  large  extracts ; 
but  would  rather  so  speak  of  it  as  shall 


induce  every  reader  who  professes  Christian 
humanity  to  read  it  for  himself.  The  author, 
General  Alexander,  who  is  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  Suppressing  Opium 
Smuggling,  is  not  only  perfectly  master  of 
the  question,  but  he  is  a  master  also  of  him- 
self; — we  mean,  that  he  writes  with  feel- 
ing indeed,  but  entirely  without  vehemence, 
or  undue  excitement ;  and  this  is  a  com- 
mendation not  always  merited  by  the  humane 
when  they  undertake  the  task  of  bringing 
enormous  wrongs  into  notice,  and  u^er 
reprehension. 

We  cannot  come  to  a  dose  without  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  *'  Oc- 
casional Paper"  of  the  JBdinburgh  Medical 
Missionary  Sodety — ^the  paper  last  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  contains  a  letter 
by  a  medical  missionary  at  Canton;  and 
while  it  exhibits  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  thesubject — ^theopium  trade,  and  opium 
smoking  in  CSiina — it  gives  evidence  also  of 
the  writer's  freedom  from  that  exdtement, 
and  that  tendency  to  exaggeration,  which  too 
often  betray  themsdves  in  the  style  of  bene- 
volent men,  when  they  are  endeavouriiuz  to 
"  write  down"  an  evil  of  any  kind,  ftiis 
medical  writer,  from  whom  we  should  quote 
if  our  space  allowed,  advances  opinions  as  to 
the  effects  of  opium  smoking  which  do  not 
quite  accord  with  the  evidence  we  have  dted 
from  other  writers.  Nevertheless,  he  strong- 
ly urges  the  adoption  of  measures  adapted 
to  the  diminution  of  tiie  practice,  which  he 
admits  to  be  extensively  prevalent,  and  to 
be  in  the  last  degree  injurious.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  adjudge  the  question  of  fact  as 
between  this  writer  and  others,  whose  testi- 
mony we  have  cited  above.  Let  the  truth 
in  this  instance  be  known — ^the  truth,  nothing 
less,  and  nothing  more.  Let  the  fiuMB,  as 
iar  as  tiiey  can  be  ascertained,  be  persever. 
ingly  brought  before  the  British  public ;  and 
the  issue,  sooner  or  later,  will  be,  the  extinc- 
tion of  tiie  British  opium  trade  with  China. 
The  recent  events  at  Canton  give  a  deep 
meaning  to  the  Opium  Trade  question  ;  the 
explanations  whicn  will  forthwith  be  heard 
in  Parliament  will  show  how  de^  that 
meaning  is. 


Abt.  IX. — 1.  2%e  OrifM  agaimt  Kansoi, 
Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  May  19, 18^6. 

2.  A  Eistory  of  the  Struggle  far  Samry 
Extention  or  Eeetriethn  in  the  United 
States^  from  the  Declaration  of  Indtepen-^ 
defue  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Horaob 
Gbulxy.    New  York,  1856. 
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3.  The  J^pukMomt  Otmipai^  So»g$ttr, 
New  York,  186d. 

4.  SmiHi's  Handbook  for  TrmeUen  ihmtgh 
the  Uhiied  States  of  America.  New  York, 
1856. 

5.  American  Slavery :  a  Reprint  of  an  Art- 
icle OB  '^  Uneie  Tom's  GAoin,"  of  which  a 
portion  was  inserted  in  the  Edmlntrgh 
Beview  (No.  206) ;  and  of  Mr.  Sumitxr's 
Speech  of  the  19th  and  20th  May  1856; 
with  a  Notice  of  the  events  that  followed 
that  Speech.  London,  Longman  and  Ca, 
1856. 

Thhbb  are  certain  tilings  which  costom 
Cannot  stale  and  which  we  nev^  cease  to 
wonder  at.  We  catch  onrselTee  almost 
every  day  reverting  in  onr  own  despite  to 
the  miracles  effected  within  living  memoity 
hj  steam  and  electricity.  A  jooraey  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  in  ten  hoars  is  sddom 
if  ever  made  without  the  fitmiliar  expression 
of  self-congratnlation  and  snrprise  to  onr 
fellow-travellers;  and  a telegn^hic  message 
from  Berlin  or  Vienna  still  almost  in&llibly 
elicits  an  ejaculation  of  astonishment.  The 
fabulous  rise  and  portentous  greatness  of 
the  New  World  belong  to  the  same  range  of 
topics.  We  are  never  tired  of  speculating 
on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Ame- 
rican  ccmtinent.  Yet  nearly  an  endre  cen- 
tury haa  rolled  away  since  Burke's  fiunous 
apostrophe  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Bathorst's  angel:  ^' Young  man,  there  is 
America— which  at  this  day  serves  for  little 
more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  ssr 
vage  men  and  uncouth  manners  ;  yet  shall, 
before  you  taste  of  death,  shew  itself  equal 
to  the  whole  of  that  dcmimerce  which  now 
attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever 
England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progress- 
ive increase  of  improvement^  brought  in  by 
varieties  of  peoj^e,  bv  succession  of  civiliz- 
ing coiu][uest8  and  dvilizing  settlements^  in  a 
series  of  seventeen  hundr^  J^t^  you  shall 
see  as  much  added  to  her  by  Ameiica  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life.  If  this  state  of  his 
country  had  b^  foretold  to  him,  would  it 
not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthnsiaam, 
to  make  him  believe  itT  Fortusate  man, 
he  has  lived  to  see  it!  Fortunate,  indeed, 
if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary 
the  prospect^  and  cioud  mt  setting  of  fak 

day!" 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  United 
States  haa  been  little  less  astounding;  and  if 
tbe  angel  were  to  reappear  and  address  an 
idbabitaBt  of  Boston  or  New  York,  the  ce- 
lestial visitor  mkfat  conclude  with  the  same 
fofioitation  and  the  same  warning.  Aeoord- 
iag  to  the  lasl  Beportof  the  8ecr«lary  of  the 


Treasury  of  Unibed  States,  the  agricultoral 
and  maaufiieturing  productions  ci  the  Union 
had  mc»re  than  doubled  in  fifteen  years*  Or, 
to  give  an  individual  instance  of  fabulous 
increase,  let  us  take  Chicago,  on  the  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Illinoie.  In  1880  it  consisted 
of  less  than  twenty  houses ;  it  now  contains 
sixty  churches  and  seven  banks,  besides  all 
otho*  public  buildings  appertaining  to  a  large 
dty.  The  population  in  1849  was  28,047 ; 
in  1855,  88,509.*  That  the  popuhition  of 
the  New  Worid  will  go  increasing  till  the 
whole  of  its  vast  territory  shidl  be  occupied 
by  the  same  bustling  and  active  race,  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt;  but  the  same  law  of  na- 
ture which  enjoins  them  to  go  on  and  mul- 
tiply, will  eventually  compel  them  to  break 
abroad,  ai^  s^arate  into  as  many  distinct 
and  independent  communities^  with  contrast- 
ed and  conflicting  forms  of  goremment,  as 
the  kii^oms  and  repuUiesOT  Europe.  Pro- 
jects ofuniversal  emphre,  to  be  attained  by 
a  combination  of  two  or  three,  hundred  mil- 
lions of  freemen,  actuated  by  one  wiH  from 
a  common  centre,  are  simply  preposterous ; 
and  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy may  suffice  to  disupate  the  delusion 
that  GreAt  Britain  must  pr^Mure  to  surrender 
her  boasted  dominion  of  the  seas.  The 
American  seaboard  is  obviouslv  ill  calculated 
for  the  formation  of  sailors,  although,  when 
^  coasts  alone  w«^  occupied  by  the  colo- 
nists, the  marine  part  of  &e  population  ne- 
cessarily bore  a  large  propc»^on  to  those 
who  livtf  further  inland.  When  the  whole 
interior  shall  be  filled  up,  the  maritime  dia- 
racter  will  no  more  preponderate  in  the 
American  thsn  on  the  European  continent ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  iu^  that  doriag  our 
last  war  with  tlie  United  States,  several 
thousand  British  seamen  were  serving  in 
their  navy.  They  were  unable  to  man  even 
their  limited  number  of  vessels  of  war  from 
their  own  homebred  and  native  stock  of 
sailors. 

So  much  for  their  dreams  of  conquest  and 
supremacy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
quite  independently  of  these  natural  and 
obvious  limits  to  extension,  they  seem  likely 
to  have  quite  enough  to  occupy  them  at 
home  for  some  time  to  come.  If  ever  a 
people  were  destined  to  atone  for  the  crimes 
or  errors  of  their  fore&thers,  it  is  the  peofrfe 
of  the  United  States ;  and  clear-sighted  must 
be  the  statesman  who  can  point  out  any 
practicable  or  available  mode  of  relieving 
them  from  the  corroding  cancer,  the  plague- 
spot,  the  blight,  the  corse,  of  slavery.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  its  unchristian  character, 


•  See  Oaptafai  DougUMS  GfiHon's  masterly  Report 
on  tiie  Bdlw^rs  of  the  Uoited  Statw 
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nor  of  iti  fiai{Mbl«  afo,  bvft  of  the  aiagiiiflr 
nomplioation  of  enum  whiob  nadmt  it  fatal 
to  'coaeord,  good  9»rafnmflaity  and  oattoud 
morality  within  tlM  limits  of  the  Fadaratioii, 
aad  of  the  apparant  iaapoMilNlttf  of  gettiiig 
rid  of  it  itithoat  a  dvil  or  a  aerrik  war 
(perhaps  both)  of  a  <^foii^j  interaeoiiie 
kmd.  ^  The  ftatore  whidi  so  fiitsUj  disthi- 
gtttshss  it  from  die  aaalogous  institiitloii 
amongst  the  aiioienta,  has  bcm  placed  in  die 
moststrikaig  li|^bjM.deTooqaeville,  The 
Gfeeks  and  Romans  made  slaves  of  thair 
captives,  without  regard  to  race.  When 
these  were  zaasomed  or  nwuromitted^  they 
resumed  thenr  pristfaie  ri^its  and  fonnsr 
plaee  as  freemen^  and  soon  beoame  blended 
with  the  reat  of  the  peculation.  Instead  of 
being  intentionally  dagnded  below  the  Intel- 
leotiml  levd  of  their  masters,  they  w«re 
taught  aooomplishnieots,  and  enoou^aged  to 
distinguish  thanselves  by  tiM  eiiltr?ation  of 
(heir  talents  ef  which  Terenoe  and  Planus 
are  esamples.  Bomethmg  of  the  same  sort 
takes  place  in  the  East^  where  slares  have 
£reqiiendy  risen  to  the  hi^^iast  places  of 
auwority.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  ooA- 
trary,  tJne  slaves  are  all  aegroes^and  a  neffro, 
be  his  condition  what  it  may,  b  r^;ardea  as 
an  inferior  animal,  condemned  by  nature  and 
predestined  fiir  oppression  and  contempt. 
The  smallest  infiisio&  of  negro  blood  in  a 
ikmily  is  a  taint  wluch  nothing  can  eraae  or 
oompensate.  Emancipate  tjtm  irkole  of  the 
hbma  to-moirow,  aad  a  newd^odtywonld 
consequently  arise,  xnffiely,tew  to  4aal  with 
dMm,  for  tlmy  would  still  remain  a  distinct 
and  subjugated  caste.  Th^  would  be 
watched  mth  never-eeasing  >calonsy,  and 
oaost  probably  be  forbidden  either  to  meet 
andremon8toite,ortobeararms.  How  long 
could  such  an  an<mialy  endure  1  Would 
they  suoeeed  in  vindicating  their  eqnality, 
or  rise  at  intervals  to  provoke  and  justify 
renewed  acts  of  injnstiee,  or  be  gradually 
exterminated  by  the  wearing  and  tearing 
tyranny  of  centwiesf  The  poseability  of 
their  getting  tiM  upper  hand  has  been  con* 
•tantly  present  to  the  mhids  of  the  proprie* 
taryolaaB;  and  to  preventsuchacatastrc^ihe, 
(heae  have  aoeamulatsd  law  upon  law  to 
place  and  ke^  their  slaves  on  a  level  with 
tiie  brute  creation.  It  ia  suffioient  to  name 
the  law  forbidding  tiiem  tobe  taught  toread 
or  write,  which  biui  been  judged  a  pditic 
precaution  in  the  South,  wii!ere  the  numbers 
of  tlie  slave  population  areaufficienttoeanito 
alarm. 

Shuddering  humanity  naay  be  excuaed  ibr 
occasionally  giviop  utterance  to  a  wish  tiiat 
the  unhappy  victims  of  this  s(ml-destroying 
legislation  could  be  rendered  entirely  dead 
to  the  finest  fiMliags  of  aur  ooiwaonaatare; 


finr  Mra.  Stowe's  vivid  pietaie  of  Aeir -soffer- 
ings,  when  they  are  endowed  witii  ordinary 
sensitivBaeas,  and  mach  move  when  it  is 
qmoheaed  and  refined  by  education,  can 
hardly  be  overdrawn  or  exaggerated.  It  is 
painful  to  dwell  upon  the  scenes  which  must 
be  of  dmost  4ailv  ooeurrenee  in  a  dave- 
breeding  state,  where  sensitive  beings  ure 
literally  treated  like  every  other  description 
of  domeatio  animals^  endowed  indeed  with 
instincte  and^appetites,  but  irtterly  destitute 
of  parental  or  filial  a£bction,  Iwyond  tiie 
period  when  it  is  required  for  the  con- 
tinuation or  preservation  of  the  specie^. 
The  eoqporte  hn  tfab  sort  of  livestock  Irom 
Virginia,  firom  1840  to  1850,  have  been 
oomputed  to  exceed  ten  tiiousand  head  a 
vear«  How  many  eheridied  ties  were  rath- 
lesaly  severed,  must  be  left  to  the  imagina* 
tion.  Assnredly  when  philantinopisto  were 
struggling  to  abolish  and  stigmatbe  tiie  AS 
ricanalave  trade,  with  ite  middle  passage 
horrors,  they  Itttie  thought  tiuit  one  direct 
resnltcftheh:  successful  exertions  would  be 
to  create  or  enoourage  a  oommerce  whidi, 
in  some  respects,  is  even  more  heartless  and 
deuKiralising  than  that  which  they  imper- 
fiM^tiy  sttf^essed.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
alaiHMwners  to  torn  their  own  sensaality 
and  profligacy  to  acoonnt  by  sending  tiieir 
own  children  to  market;  and  this  briogs  us 
to  what  ought  to  touch  all  elear-headed  and 
long-eig^bted  Americans,  namely,  the  irresisti* 
ble  and  houriy  inoreasing  uifloenoe  of  slave- 
ry not  only  upon  tiie  morals  but  upon  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  whites. 

We  agree  with  M.  de  ToequeviUe,  that 
die  comparison  of  Kentuoky  with  Oi^o,  is 
quite  deoistve  upon  this  point '  These  states 
are  only  divided  by  the  river  Ohio,  and  are 
on  a  par  as  regaids  natural  advantages.  On 
the  right  bank  (in  Ohio)  may  be  seen  all 
the  outward  and  unerring  signs  of  industry 
and  ent^rise;  lehilst  evwytiung  on  the 
left  (Kentudcy)  betokens  neglect  ana  indo* 
leaoe.  The  slave-holding  state  is  outdone 
aad  outshone  by  ite  free  nei^bour  in  popu- 
lation, in  buildmgs,  in  cultivation,  in  ci^utal, 
— 4n  short,  in  everythmg  that  indicates  pio* 
gress  and  |Kt>sperity.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. Labour  is  honoured  in  the  one,  and 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  inforiority  in  the 
other;  and  the  e&tots  extend  beyond  the 
personal  habite  of  the  class  of  marters^  who 
compose  a  kind  of  indolent^  pleasure-loving, 
pwrtially  refined,  and  extrenmly  self*aatis&^ 
aristocraoy.  The  emigrant  will  avoid  set- 
tlmg  m  a  eounfry  where  be  cannot  earn  hia 
brMhd  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  witiioot  per- 
sonal ignominy ;  and  tiie  ft-ee  labourers  iri» 
chance  to  be  settled  there,  parteke  of  the 
gmenl  dateriocation  and  degradation^    Al- 
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Aough  ^^ISk^  pobt  wUteB  of  the  Soulh/*^  m 
thej  are  called,  ovtnamber  their  dave-hold- 
log  fellow^citiz^s  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  tlieir  wishes  and  interests  are  altnost 
nnifbrmly  despised  and  trampled  upon. 

Here,  then,  is  an  institation  irhicn  drops 
moral  poison  on  all  beneath  ite  shade,— 
which  curses  both  him  who  tortores  and 
him  who  suffers  through  its  instrumentality, 
— which  contains  witAdn  it  the  germ  of  a  terri- 
ble retribution,  which  is  the  Srect  negation 
of  the  grand  principle  that  perrades  and  un- 
derlies the  wnole  system  of  republicanism, 
and  whidi  hourly  threatens  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Yet,  instead  of  losing,  it  has 
been  gradually  gaining  ground ;  slowly  and 
surel  y  it  has  won  its  way  forwards :  those 
who  nave  been  bred  up  in  it  or  under  it,  hr 
flt>m  dropping  to  leeward,  take  the  lead ; 
and  although,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
sound  reasoning,  they  ought  to  have  be^ 
worsted  in  the  contest,  there  ther  are,  and 
there  they  hare  been,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  real  rulers  of  the  Federation. 

If  we  look  to  the  present,  we  see  them  in 
pdssession  of  both  the  incoming  and  the  out- 
going head  of  the  executive,  and  commsnd- 
mg  a  majority  in  eadi  branch  of  the  collect- 
ive le^slature.    V  we  turn  to  the  past,  we 
find  that,  starting  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  American  independence,  they  have 
suppKed  or  obtained  more  than  two-thirds 
of  th^  main  objects  of  American  ambition. 
Of  the  sixteen  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
eleven  have  been  actual  slaveholders,  and 
three  others  wedded  to  their  policy.    They 
have  also  named  61  out  77  presidents  of 
the  Senate ;   21  out  of  83  speakers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  16  out  of  20  at- 
torneys-general :  17  out  of  28  judges  of  Ae 
supreme  court ;  and  other  high  officials  in 
proportion.    Tie  slaveholders  of  the  United 
States  cannot,  on  tdie  most  liberal  estimate, 
be  more  than  350,000 ;  and  of  this  number 
only  the  adult  males  can  exercise  political 
privfleges.    The  total  number  of  voters  m 
the  Union  exceeds  3,000,000;  andtheNortfi 
is  pre-eminently  the  fountain  of  enterprise, 
the  seat  of  intellectual    activity,  and  the 
swarming  hive  of  industry.    What,  tiwai,  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem  llras  presented? 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  complication  of  causes ; 
aiid  amongst  the  most  prominent  may  be 
ranked  the  unity  of  purpose,  deamess  of 
view,  and  tenacity  of  will  with  which  Ae 
dominant  minority  has  seen  and  pursued  its 
ends.    According  to  Byron — 

**  There  never  yet  was  human  nowor 
That  could  escape,  if,  unibrgiveo, 
The  patience  and  endurance  long 
Of  hutt  thai  treasures  up  a  wrong." 
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Tb^  maotm  it  m  tru«  of  ambitioii  te  of  via^ 
dicfiveness.    We  havv  had  in  this  coontry, 
and  may  ha;^  agan,  ample  expedenoeof 
what  may  be  effected  by  an  unecrvpidoiis 
teotion  against  the  eonvi^iona  and  intnresto 
of  a  better  edueated  and  more  enligotMMd 
majority.    (yCcHinell's  welWAsoiplined  band 
made  Uia  virtoal  ruler  of  Irekmd  for  a 
period.    CoukI  Lord  Derby  and  Ifr.  Disraeli 
keep    their    dimkiisked   and   disfaeartenad 
troops  together,   they    might  again  fbroe 
tlMmseives  into  the  temporanr  possession  of 
power,  despite  of  tbeir  proved  dsfioiancies  as 
statesmen,  and  die  lodteous  inoapaoity  of 
tbeir  sobordinatea.     The  American  dare- 
holders  have  been  j^Mjing  for  a  more  im- 
portant stake  tkaa  the  E^|^  Protection- 
ists.   Thefar  lives  and  property  are  at  stak»; 
at  all  events  they  thnuc  so ;  and  minor  dk^ 
fereneee  are  never   permitted  to  <fiitraot 
l^ir  attentloB  firom  their  paranorait  aim. 
They  oare  not  what  {nriee  thery  nay  for  indis- 
pensable eupport ;  and  they  will  vote  for  or 
agahist  anything  or  every bodyiqMNieon<Mtion 
that  their  own  anr^hteout  cense  shall  be 
upheld.    Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
their  interests  and  prepidiees  agree  in  some 
essential  partieulars  with  ^those  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Northern  voters,  wbo  like 
them,  are  jealous  of  the  hiterfereaoe  of  G6n- 
gress  in  the  internal  afflthrs  of  the  confeder- 
ated states,  and,  like  th^n  also,  have  an  in- 
veterate contempt  for  blacks.   Recent  events, 
however,  have  brought  on  a  orisis  which 
promises  to  be  unfovonrable  to  the  tactics  of 
the  slaveholders,  by  unoMskinglJieni.   From 
t^  moment  tiiey  exchanged  ^  soft  sawder '' 
for  bludgeons,  and  attempted  to  bully  the 
North,  Sieir  chances  lessened  apace;   and 
unless  tiisT  make  »  temperate  and  oonoiliat- 
hig  use  of  their  electioneering  trinnq>h,  it 
will  be  theb  last    At  iSk»  same  time,  thefa* 
position  is  a  very  embarrassing  one;  for  if 
they  do  not  go  forward,  they  will  speedity 
be  stripped  of  all  the  advantages  they  hav^ 
won.     unless  they  can  seoire  a  permanent 
working  majori^  in  Ccmgress,  they  will 
have  no  ahemative  bnt  to  snbmit  to  see 
that  body  rapidly  reverting  to  the  doeta*iMB 
of  its  fotmders,  or  to  exnonte  their  oft^repea^ 
ed  threat  of  braakfasg  up  the  Union. 

Hitherto  their  strength  has  gone  on  in^ 
ereaeing  at  a  oonstaotly  aeoelmted  ratio. 
It  was  vahily  thought  tfiat  what  is  eaUed 
tile  Missouri  compromise  had  placed  a  defi- 
nite limit  to  their  nsorpatioaBL  TUs 
was  an  aereement  by  which  Miasonri  was 
admitted  mto  Ae  Unkm  as  a  slav^  State, 
upon  an  understanding  that  slavery  shoold 
be  excluded  from  all  the  then  (1818)  fede- 
ral territory  west  and  north  of  the  new  State. 
This  compromise  was  effwted  between  the 
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two  oonfliodng  partiea,  one  of  whioh  (the 
pro-^verj  party)  had  a  majority  iu^the 
Senate,  and  Uie  other  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
re8entatiye&  Of  course,  it  had  no  binding 
fiiroe^eyen  on  those  who  framed  it,  mu<£ 
less  on  any  suooeeding  legislators.  It  was 
quite  sure  to  be  erad^  or  nullified  by  the 
side  which  subsequently  got  the  upperhand, 
and  charges  of  bad  &ith  are  powerless  when 
levelled  against  corporate  or  coUeotiTe  bodies 
lying  under  no  individual  pledge  or  respon- 
nbility.  In  fact,  no  practical  politician  can 
view  such  a  transaction  in  any  other  light 
than  as  an  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  atem- 
porary  dead  lock.  We  shall  presently  see 
how  little  account  was  made  of  it. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  the  war 
with  Mexico,  w^iich  gave  the  United  States 
an  enormous  acquisition  of  territory.  The 
question* necessarily  arose  in  winch  oat^ory 
the  newly  acquired  territory  was  to  be  placed 
California  being  the  fint  battle-ground. 
On  the  24th  December  1849,  the  subject 
was  introduced  in  the  annual  message  of  the 
President,  whidi  led  to  a  prolonged  and  ani- 
mated discussion.  Mr.  Qay,  the  framer  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  again  came  for- 
ward in  the  diaracter  of  an  impartial  media- 
tor, and  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  pieced  neither  party.  The  purport 
of  the  most  essential  was,  that  California 
and  when  the  time  arrived,  the  rest  of  the 
.exican  territory)  should  be  admitted  with- 
out 'any  condition  or  regulation  toudiing 
slavery,  which  was  to  be  strictly  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  local  or  provindal  arrange- 
ment; and  that  more  effectual  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  the  restitution, 
or  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or 
labour  in  any  State,  who  may  escape  into 
sny  other  State  or  territory  in  the  Union, 
He  also  moved,  that  it  was  expedient  to  pro- 
hibit the  trade  in  imported  slaves  within  the 
district  of  Columbia,  accompanied  with  a 
resolution  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
prcdiibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween the  slaveholding  States.  A  bill  em- 
bodying these  resolutions,  called  the  Omni- 
bus Bil^  was  rejected  after  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, but  the  enactments  comprised  in  it 
passed  eventually,  and  the  most  momentous 
consequences  have  resulted  from  one  of  them, 
the  one  for  adding  to  the  severity  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  fi^tive  slave-law.  Fortun- 
ately it  simultaneously  called  attention  to 
l^e  detestable  diaracter  of  that  law,  and  to 
its  inonrable  incompatibility  with  civil  liber- 
ty, or  with  the  personal  security  of  any 
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The  original  constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  provided  that  ^'No  person  held 
to  labour  or  service  in  one  State  under  the 


laws  tliereof  escaping  into  anotfaw,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there- 
in, be  discharged  from  such  service  or  la- 
bour, but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour 
is  due.^'  A  law  of  1793  provides  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision,  but 
these  were  found  insufficient,  insomuch  as 
they  required  reasonable  evidence  of  the 
daimant^s  title,  and  lefb  the  decision  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  who,  in  the 
free  states,  were  commonly  disinclined  to 
act  By  the  bill  of  1850,  the  enforcement 
is  entrusted  to  commisioners  appointed  by 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  Union,  who  are  to 
be  paid  ten  dollars  when  a  certificate  is 
granted,  and  five  when  it  is  refused.  They 
are  to  decide  summarily ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Uie  alleged  frigitive  is  declared  inadmissi- 
ble. The  whole  executive  power,  backed 
by  the  posse  comitaiue,  may  be  set  in  motion 
to  assist  and  escort  the  slave-taker  if  requir- 
ed. There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  or  pe- 
riod of  prescription  to  operate  as  a  bar ;  so 
that  any  one  with  a  drop  of  negro  blood  in 
his  veins,  V>r  a  tinge  of  we  African  complex- 
ion on  his  cheek,  may  be  suddenly  caught 
up  and  hurried  off  by  due  form  of  law  into 
a  slaveholding  state,  where  it  would  be  as 
much  as  his  friends'  or  his  fiunily's  lives 
were  worth  to  look  for  him. 

There  is  therefore  no  cause  for  wonder  at 
the  indignant  protests  which  this  law  has 
called  forth,  nor  at  the  determination  with 
which  it  has  been  perseveringly  denounced 
and  occasionally  resisted.  Ail  honour  to 
the  people  of  boston,  where  public  feeling 
produced  so  memorable  a  demonstration 
against  this  law,  that  cannon  were  obliged 
to  be  planted  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  reclaimed  fugitive  was  to  pass  with  his 
actors.  But  what  were  the  enlightened 
North  dreaming  about,  when  they  sanction- 
ed such  a  measure,  thereby  permittinff  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  a  second  time  oy  one 
of  Mr.  Clay's  most  mistaken,  if  well-intend- 
ed, compromises  1  One  good  effect  certain- 
ly followed.  They  became  fully  aware  of 
the  real  character  of  the  institution  whic^ 
they  had  helped  to  domesticate  in  the  vain 
hope  of  modifying  or  neutralizing  its  most 
revolting  tendencies ;  and  they  hardly  need- 
ed the  ^ditional  lesson  whidi  has  been  af- 
forded by  the  ^'  Crime  against  Kansas,"  with 
its  characteristic  concomitants. 

Five  years  ago,  the  territory  which,  under 
the  name  of  Kansas,  has  acquired  European 
celebrity,  was  an  unsettled  and  uncultivated 
tract.  "Very  little,  if  any,  of  it,"  says  Mr. 
Greeley, "  was  l^ally  open  to  settlement 
by  whites ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  and  small  military  and  trading  posts 
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thinly  scattered  over  its  surAce,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  scarcely  200  white  &milies  were 
located  in  the  spacious  wilderness  bounded 
by  Missouri^  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  on  the 
east,  the  Britisk  PoesessionB  on  the  north, 
the  crest  of  tiie  Rooky  Mountains  on  the 
west,  and  the  settled  portion  of  New  Mexi- 
CO  and  the  line  of  w  30'  on  the  south,  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Douglas  Arst  (at  the 
session  1852-53)  submitted  a  bill  organiz- 
ing the  territories  of  Nebraska,  by  which 
title  the  r^fion  aboTQ  bounded,  ^comprising 
both  Kansas  and  what  is  now  ^ed  N^bras- 
ka,^  had  come  to  be  rsguely  indicated.'* 
This  region  was  undeniably  within  the  scope 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  excluded 
slavery  north  of  36**  30' ;  nor  was  it  ever 
intimated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  that  they 
inyolrea  or  implied  a  rq)eal  of  the  antece- 
dent compact.  As  soon,  howeyer,  as  the 
territory  was  opened  to  emigrants,  those 
from  the  slaveholding  states  insisted  on 
bringing  their  slaves  with  them,  and  demand- 
ed the  protection  of  the  law  for  their  human 
chattels,  as  for  any  other  description  of  pro- 
nerty..  They  contended  t^t,  whether  the 
Miseionri  compromise  had  been  superseded 
or  not.  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  terri- 
tory, which,  so  soon  as  it  became  a  state, 
would  be  at  full  liberty  to  legalize  or  prohi- 
bit slavery  as  it  thought  fit.  This  exciting 
question  being  onoe  furly  raised,  each  party 
naturally  exerted  itself  to  outnumber  and 
ontvote  the  other  at  the  meetings  and  elec- 
tions whidi  were  to  decide  the  future  cha- 
racter of  the  district  In  the  bill  for  its  or- 
ganization, it  was  provided  that  none  should 
vote  but  actual  honajtde  settlers;  but  amidst 
such  a  crowd  of  newcomers,  it  was  obvious- 
ly no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between 
&)n<t  fide  settlers  and  the  intruders  who  came 
to  usurp  or  tramjple  upon  their  privileges. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  th^  report,  threw 
the  blame  of  the  first  irregularity  on  the 
anti-slavery  party,  and  assutned  tnat  their 
adversaries  only  took  to  swamping  for  fear 
of  being  swamped.  TTie  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Bc^resentatives,  after  taking  evi- 
dence on  the  spot,  came  to  an  opposite  oon- 
«  clusioiL  The  &ot  is,  that  the  President 
(Pierce)  was  the  avowed  partisan  of  the 
Southern  fection;  and  as  for  the  Committees, 
their  reports,  like  those  of  our  own  election 
eonmiittees  in  the  olden  time,  depend  on  the 
poliUcal  leaning  of  the  majority.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  (with  one  dissenting 
voice)  report,  that 

''TiNies  who  ifwe opposed  to  aUowfaig  the  peo* 


pie  of  the  territory,  p^eparatorif  to  their  adflris* 
sioD  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  todeeide  the  skive- 
ry  question  fbr  themselveB,  fkiling  to  aoeomplWi 
their  purpose  in  the  halls  of  Ooo^p^ss*  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Oeostitationy  unmediatelj  re- 
sorted, in  their  respective  states,  to  unusaal  and 
extraordinary  means  to  control  the  political  des- 
tinies and  shape  the  domestic  InstitationB  of  Kan- 
sas, in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  regardkes  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  that  territory,  as  gua^- 
tesd  by  their  organic  law.  Oombmatioiis,  in  one 
section  of  the  Union,  to  stinulate  an  unnatofal 
and  &l8e  system  of  emigration,  with  the  view  of 
controlling  the  elections,  and  forcing  the  domestic 
institotions  of  the  territory  to  assimilate  to  those 
of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  were  followed,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  by  the  use  of  amilar 
means  m  the  slav^olding  states,  to  prodnee  di« 
reettf  the  opposite  result.  To  these  eaases.  and 
to  thiee  akme^  in  the  opinioD  of  jour  Oommittee, 
may  be  traced  ih%  origin  and  proeress  of  all  the 
controversies  and  disturbances  with  which  Kansas 
is  now  convulsed." 

President  Pierce  took  the  same  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  contest,  but  add^d  the  sav- 
ing clause,  that  the  designs  and  acts  of  the 
anti-slavery  emigrants  were  far  firom  justify- 
ing the  illegal  and  reprehensible  counter- 
movements  which  ensued.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mwority  (two  to  one)  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  report, 
that  although  emigration  might  have  been 
encouraged  by  anti-slavery  societies  or  com- 
panies, the  emigrants  despatched  or  assisted 
m  this  manner  were  bona  fide  settlers,  in 
the  peaceful  exercise  of  an  acknowledged 
right.  The  absence  of  what  lawyers  call 
the  animue  revertendi  was  what  eeseBtially 
distinguished  them  from  the  Missiouri  in- 
vaders, by  whom  ^e  elections  were  carried. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  resolve : — 

'^  Fintr^Tbki  each  eleetioB  hi  the  territory, 
held  undeir  the  orvanio  or  allefled  territorial  law, 
hat  been  carried  by  organised  loyasions  fh>m  the 
S  tste  of  MisBOori,  by  which  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory have  been  prevented  Orom  eserdsiiig  the 
r^rhts  secured  to  tbem  by  the  organic  law. 

••  Seeandr-ThMt  the  alleged  Territorial  Legisia^ 
tve  was  an  illagally  cOMtitated  body,  and  had  no 
power  to  pass  valM  lawls,  and  their  eDaotmsnts 
are  therefore  null  and  void. 

"*  T^ni,-— That  these  alleged  kws  have  not,  as 
a  general  tUng,  been  used  to  protect  nersooi  and 
property  and  to  punish  wrong,  but  fat  unlawful 
purposes." 

Although  thus  fiur  the  wefght  of  autfiorlty 
would  seekn  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Missouri 
men,  who  have  the  President  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  <hi  their  side,  the  pro- 
babilities, as  well  as  the  direct  evidence,  are 
decidedly  aoainst  tbena.  The  Committee  of 
the  Senate  destroy  t^eir  own  case  when  they 
describe  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  of 
Massachusetts  as  '*a  vast  moneyed  corpora 
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tk>%  maMi  fov  die  purpoee  of  oonteoUii^ 
the  dcfoestio  iiialituttone  of  a  distinct  poUti- 
oal  oommunity,  1600  milee  distaftt  p  mi 
the  Miflsoori  movement  as  ^*  tiie  qpontane- 
0U8  action  of  the  people  living  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  theatre  of  operations, 
excite4  by  a  sense  of  common  danger  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  their  own  firesides 
from  ^e  apprehended  norrora  of  servile  in- 
anvrectooB  and  eivil  war.''  Wliieh  of  the 
tMoHea  thus  eoBtraated  waa  most  Mkely  to 
be  composed  of  bona  fide  settlers  or  to  otkr 
the  first  provocation  t-^Those  who  had  tra- 
veiled  1500  miles,  and  had  no  hope  of  im- 
mediate support,  or  those  who  had  only  to 
arose  tbehoarder>  end  who  could  rely  on  any 
amomit  of  reinforcement  at  the  shoriesi 
warning?  Nor,  unless  we  suppose  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  under  a  stall  more  extraordinary  hallu- 
cination than  that  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith  when 
he  i^xdited  his  well-linown  narrative  of  rail- 
way duelling  in  Georgia,  can  we  refuse  cre- 
dit to  what  thev  state  they  themselves  saw 
as  well  as  heard  during  the  progress  of  their 
inquiry.  The  evidence  collected  by  them 
filla  nearly  1200  large  and  closely  printed 
pages ;  and  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 
curious  incidents  to  which  attention  is  espe- 
cially directed  in  their  Report.  They  take 
district  after  district,  and  show  how  each 
election  was  carried.  The  "judges'*  are 
the  retyming  officers,  nominated  for  the  oc- 
casion:— 


«The  Oompaay  of  peiaonB  who  marehed  mto 
this  (the  first)  district^  colleeted  in  Bi^,  Howard, 
.  Carrall,  Boone,  La  Fayette,  Bondolph,  Saline,  and 
Cass  Ooontifis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Their 
ezpeoses  were  paid,  those  who  oo^ld  not  come 
oonlribatiBg  provisions  wagffOiiB,&&  Provisions 
were  deposited  for  those  who  were  eiCMoted  to 
oome  to  Lawrence,  in  the  honse  of  WiUiatt.  X^- 
kins,  and  were  diswibuted  among  the  Mlsiourians 
after  th^  aniyed  there,  Theeveniog  before  and 
the  momioff  of  the  day  ef  election,  about  10(K) 
»ea  frent  m  above  oovntieBaniTed  at  Lawrence, 
and  eaeamped  in  a  raviae^a  shorts  diabaaoafreRi 
tonn,  nesr  the  place  of  voting.  They  came  in 
waggons,  of  which  there  were  orer  one  hondred, 
and  on  horsebaek,  nnder  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sasmel  Yoong,  of  Boone  Oonnty,  Missonri,  and 
Olayborae  F*  Jadc8on»  of  Missoari.  Thev  were 
armed  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-kniTei, 
and  had  tents,  mnsic,  and  flags  with  them.  They 
bfooc^t  with  then  two  pieoes  of  artQier^»  loaded 
with  mnsketrbaUs.  On  their  way  to  lawreaoe 
some  of  them  met  Mr.  N,  B*  Blanton.  who  had 
beon  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  election  by 
Governor  Boeder ;  and  after  learning  from  him 
that  he  considered  it  his  daty  to  demand  an  oath 
from  them  as  to  their  place  of  resideaoe,  flrst  ai* 
tempted  to  bribe,  and  then  threi^ened  Um  with 
hangiBg,  10  order  t^  in^aoe  bun  to  dtspeoas  with 
thai  oath.   Xn  ow^peqiiengfi  of  these  thnat%  be 


did  not  anpear  at  the  polls  the  nesct  morning  to 
act  as  jndg^ 

"  Before  the  vothig  had  commenced,  the  Mis- 
sourians  said,  if  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor did  not  receive  their  votes,  they  would 
choose  other  Ridges.  Some  of  them,  voiad  sere- 
rat  times,  chancpff  their  hats  or  qoatS;  and  com- 
ing up  to  the  window  again.  They  said  they  in* 
tended  to  vote  firsts  and  after  they  had  got 
through,  then  the  others  could  vote.  Some  of 
them  clumed  a  right  to  vote  under  the  Oi^nic 
Aot^from  ^e  Ihct  that  their  mere  presence  m  the 
terrkory  oonstitoted  them  resideoti,  thoqgh  thejr 
were  froB  WisooDsin,  and  had  haoMs  hi  MliBoan. 
Others  said  thejr  had  a  i^t  to  vote,  because 
Kansas  belonged  to  Missoan,  and  pe(^le  from  the 
eest  had  no  nght  to  settle  in  the  territory  and 
vote  there.  They  said  they  came  to  the  territory 
to  elect  a  legislatore  to  salt  themselres,  as  the 
people  of  the  territory  and  persons  from  the  east 
and  north  wanted  to  eleot  a  legisiatiire  that  would 
not  suit  them.  They  said  tiey  had  a  right  to 
make  Kansas  a  Skive  Stats,  beoaase  the  people 
of  the  North  had  sent  persons  out  to  moke  it  a 
Free  State.  Some  claimed  that  they  had  heard 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  had  sent  men  oat 
to  be  at  thedection,  and  they  came  to  oflbet  their 
votes ;  but  the  most  of  them  made  no  sach  dafm. 
Odonel  Yoong  said  he  wanted  the  dtnens  to  vote 
in  order,  to  gire  the  elsotion  some  show  of  foir- 
ness.  The  Missoorians  said  there  would  he  no 
diflcnlty  if  the  dtlaass  did  not  iaterfese  with 
their  voting ;  bat  they  were  determined  to  vote, 
--peaceably  if  they  could,  but  vote  anyhow. 
Tney  said  each  one  of  them  iffosprevaredfor  eight 
Tounde  without  loadings  and  wnud  go  the  ninth 
round  with  the  huUJier  Jsnife.'* 

In  the  second  district  the  proceedings  of 
the  MisBOurians  were  equally  summary : — 

^The?  threatened  to  kill  fiie  judges  if  they  did 
not  receive  their  votes  without  swdiriag  them,  or 
else  resign.  They  said  no  man  should  vote  who 
would  submit  to  be  sworn;  that  they  woidd  kill 
any  one  who  would  offer  to  do  so ;  '  shoot  him,' 
i  cut  his  guts  out,'  &0,  They  said  no  man  shoold 
vote  this  day  unless  he  voted  an  open  ticket,  and 
was  '  all  right  on  the  goose;*  and  that  if  they 
could  not  vote  by  &Sr  meaner  they  would  bv  foul 
means.  They  said  they  had  as  much  ri|ht  to 
vote,if  they  had  been  hi  the  territory  two  mmites, 
as  if  they  had  been  there  for  two  years,  and  they 
would  vote.  S<nie  of  the  dtizens  who  were  aboat 
the  window,  but  had  not  voted  when  the  crowd  of 
the  MisBOanitfts  marched  up  there,  upon  attempt- 
ing to  vote  were  driven  back  bv  the  mob,  or 
diivea  off.  One  of  them,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mac^,  was 
asked  if  he  woaU  take  the  oath,  and  upon  ma  re- 
plying that  he  would  if  the  Jadges  required  it,  he 
was  dragged  throu^  the  crowd  away  from  the 
polls,  smid  cries  of  '  Kill  the  d— d  nkger  thief;' 
^  Gut  his  throat,' '  Tear  his  heart  out,'£c.  After 
they  got  him  to  the  oatside  of  the  crowd,  they 
stood  around  him  with  codded  revdvers  and 
drawn  bowie-knives,  one  man  putting  a  knife  to 
his  heart,  so  that  it  touched  him,  another  holding 
a  cocked  pbtol  to  hisear,  whOe  anathirstnidE  at 
him  with  a  dab.  The  MisBoarians  said  they  had 
a  Kjghti  ta  vote  if  Ibur  ha&hesia^ui  tha  tivitary 
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Tmt  fiv^  ftiititltol.  8<Htt6  ^ia  vmf  dm  Mod 
hired  to  Mne  tiMBM  nod  vote,  Md  gettt  M- 
kar  ftcby,  «od,  ligr  ^«-^,  tbej  iM>iM  vote  «r  tiie 
tbm." 

In  1^  third  dtf*riot>  the  i}«idlified  titers 
were  oomi^etely  driven  firom  the  field . — 

*<  PcefioiiB  totliedi^yoCeleetioii,8e^«ralhimdred0 
of  MisBonriftiui  from  Platte»  Cla^,  Boone.  Clin- 
too,  and  Howard  Ooontiea,  came  mto  the  district 
in  waggons  and  on  liorseback,  and  camped  thera 
They  were  armed  with  gmiSL^revolven,  uad  howie- 
knives,  and  had  hadget  t^fhemp  in  «M*  htHUm- 
Mm»  4Md  ahuirtWtn  akmt  thmr  persom.  They 
daioMd  to  have  a  right  to  TeiB»  from  the  fMit 
that  they  were  thaie  on  the  groimd,  and  had,  or 
intended  to  make  claims  in  the  territory^althoogh 
their  funilies  were  in  IfissoorL 

*<  Hie  judges  appointed  by  the  €k>yertior  open- 
ed the  poUiC  and  some  persons  offered  to  vote; 
and  when  their  votes  were  rejected  on  the  groaod 
that  thev  were  no^  residents  of  the  distmt,  the 
crowd  tMBtiMd  to  tear  the  house  down  if  the 
jndMS  did  not  leave.  The  jadcen  then  withdrew, 
taUng  the  poUrbooks  with  them.  The  crowd 
then  proceeded  to  edect  ether  persons  to  act  as 
jadffes,  and  the  election  went  on.  Those  persons 
voting  who  were  sworn,  were  asked  if  they  consi- 
dered themselves  residents  of  the  district,  and  if 
tfaey  said  they  did.  they  were  allowed  to  voto. 
Bat  hw  of  the  FBsidenti  were  present  and  voted ; 
and  the  FMe  State  men,  as  a  general  thk)g  did 
not  vote.  After  the  MinonrianB  got  through  vot- 
ing, they  returned  home.  A  formal  return  was 
made  by  the  jadges  of  election,  settiig  oat  the 
facts,  but  it  was  not  verified,  ^e  nomber  of  le- 
gal voters  in  this  district  was  06,  of  whom  a  ma- 
jority were  Free-State  men.  Of  these  —  voted. 
The  total  nomber  of  votes  oast  was  290.** 

The  badges  of  hemp  were  a  irell-under* 
stood  intimation  tbat  they*  intended  to  liang 
any  judge  or  adversary  who  should  prove 
troublesome.  The  omiee  of  the  profes- 
sional gentkwMi  mentioned  in  die  imtt 
esttraet  wvs  iMltter  atiore  nor  laei  tfaao  a 
protest  Agafaml  the  legality  of  tho  eleotion 
proceedings  in  question  :-— 

*«0n  the  17th  day  of  May,  WiBfem  FhilUps^  a 
lawyer  of  Leavenwcnrth,  was  first  notified  to  leave, 
and  upon  his  refosal,  was  forcibly  seized,  taken 
across  the  river,  and  carried  several  miles  into 
MfsBOori.  and  then  tarred  and  fathered,  and  one 
ride  of  his  head  shaved,  and  other  gross  indigni- 
ties put  npon  his  person. 

**  Snbeeqnently,  on  tiie  25th  of  May,  a.i>.  1855, 
a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  R.  &.  ftees, 
a  member-dect  of  the  conncil,  presided,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  ofibred  by  Judge  Pftyne,  a 
member-elect  of  the  Hoose,  was  unanimotiriy 
adopted. 

**  Resatved,  That  we  heartfl  v  etidorse  tte  action 
of  the  committee  of  citizens  that  shaved,  tarred, 
and  fathered,  rode  on  a  raH,  and  had  sold  by  a 
negro,  William  Phillips,  the  moral  petjurer." 

AatoAi&t  fBtttieMB)  trho  htd  giten  sfani* 


lar  offence,  liriis  tanked  ftttfl  cMOn^^—n 
pleasing  variety  of  this  truly  American  in- 
niction^y  which  the  victim  is  invested  witfi 
a  garment  as  adhesive  and  almost  as  disa- 
greeable aA  the  shirt  <^  Nissiie*  Startlii^ 
soenes  have  not  nnfbeqvently  oooorred  «i 
English,  Scotch,  ahd  bish  <d«(ftk«is.  Qual- 
ified voters  have  beeto  kept  a'way  by  intimi- 
dation  or  force;  disqualified  voters  have 
turned  the  soale ;  retumint;  officers  have  been 
threatened;  oandidates  have  been  atruek 
senoeleas^vil^  stcbes  or  blttdg^eooB ;  and  the 
military  have  been  called  out  But  the  efiRsv^ 
t^eicenee  has  been  temporary;  the  regular 
tribnnals,  raisisd  fitfabove  i^e  hubbub,  held 
the  scales  e<^nal ;  and  even  the  juries  of  the 
excited  distncts  continued  to  uphold  the  eor 
ered  prin<uple6  of  justice  and  order.  The 
distinguishij^  mark  of  the  eondition  of  bo* 
oiety  whioh  prevails  in  the  out4ying  Ame* 
rioan  oommtmitieB,  is,  that  tlie  very  mrma  of 
law  are  converted  hito  ittstrumetits  of  op- 
pression.  The  minority  are  iirtrt;  robbed  of 
thnir  ri^^its^  and  8iil^}e0tod  to  personal  out^ 
rage,  and  then  persecuted  fof  making  notj 
show  of  defence,  or  so  much  as  uttering  a 
protest  agdnst  tlie  violence  put  upon  them. 
Ilie  popular  grand  juries  find  bills;  the 
popular  petty  juries  supply  verdicto ;  and 
the  popular  judges  deliver  judgments,  which 
the  p<»ular  sheriffs  or  marshab  forthwith 
proceed  to  execute.  There  is  no  tyranny 
imaginable  e^ual  to  that  eMretsed  by  the 
majority  over  the  minority  in  a  democracy 
like  that  of  the  United  States  at  one  of  those 
epochs  when  men's  minds  are  inflamed  by 
anger  or  excited  bj  fear.  The  &i»  of  the 
town  of  Lawrence  strikingly  illvMratea  the 
defects  of  a  form  of  government  where  there 
is  no  legal  or  praca<^  check  on  tlie  sove- 
reign will  of  the  people.  Thie  place,  aU 
thoiigh  the  head-qntotere  of  the  anti-slavery 
interest  of  Kansas,  appears  to  have  kept 
strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law ;  yet  the 
emtire  force  of  the  executive  has  been 
used  for  its  spoliation,  and  the  inhabitanta 
have  b^n  treated  as  banded  conspirators 
against  the  public  peace,  for  simply  iftand- 
1^  on  the  defonMve,  and  adopting  measure 
for  eeli^protection.  The  Committee  thus 
describe  what  occnrred  in  their  own  imm^ 
diate  vicinity,  or  fell  under  their  own  obser* 
vation,  during  their  official  inquirj  on  9^ 
spot:-^ 

*  WhOs  19^  remained  In  the  teitftotiy,  ve^eatM 
ndi  of  oQtnge  were  Obdmltted  upon  the  mii4% 
unofRsndin^  mtiasa%  of  whidi  we  recsiven  a»> 
thenUo  mtsUiffenoa  Men  wcie  attadkedon  the 
highway,  robbed  and  sobaeaoently  imprisoned. 
Men  were  s^jsed  and  searcheo,  and  their  weapons 
of  defence  taken  from  them  without  oompensa- 
tion.    Horses  irere  fhsqnently  tidcen  iut»l  appro- 
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pri*ted«  Ojfea  wen  Wcea  from  the  yoke  while 
ploaghiDg,  and  batchered  in  the  presence  of  their 
owners.  One  yoang  man  was  seused  in  the  streets 
of  the  town  of  Atd&on,  and  under  circamstances 
of  gross  barbarity  was  tarred  and  eottonedi  and 
hi  that  oonditioa  was  sent  to  his  family.  AUthe 
proYisioDS  of  the  oooslitatioQ  of  the  IJQited 
States,  secoriiiur  persons  and  property,  are  utterly 
disregarded.  The  officers  of  the  law,  instead  of 
prot^ting  the  people,  were  in  some  instances  en- 
gaged in  these  outrages,  and  in  no  instance  did  we 
feam  that  any  man  was  arrested,  indicted,  or  pun- 
ished for  any  of  these  crimes.  While  sudi  offences 
were  committed  with  impunity,  the  laws  were 
used  as  a  means  of  bdiotii^^  man  for  holding  eleo- 
tioQS,  prelinunarv  to  fraimng  a  oonsUtutioa  and 
uiplyiiur  for  ftdmiflsion  into  the  Union  as  the 
State  of  Elaosaa.  Charges  of  high  treason  were 
made  against  prominent  citizens  upon  grounds 
which  seem  to  your  Oommittee  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  under  these  charges  they  are  now  held 
in  custody  and  are  refoeed  the  pririlege  of  bail 
In  seFerai  cases  men  were  arrested  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  while  passing  on  their  lawful  busiaess 
thronKh  that  StjUe,  and  detained  until  indictments 
could  be  found  in  the  territory.'' 

"We  reqoest  particular  attention  to  the 
next  paragraph : — 

^  Theae  prooeedmgs  were  followed  by  auoffimce 
of  still  greater  magnitude.    Under  color  of  le- 

Si\  process,  a  company  of  about  700  armed  men, 
e  mat  body  of  whom  your  Oommittee  are  sat- 
isfied are  not  citizens  or  the  territory,  marched 
into  tiie  town  of  Lawrence,  under  Marshal  Don- 
aldson and  S.  J.  Jones,  officers  claiming  to  act 
under  the  law,  and  bombarded  and  then  burned  to 
the  ground  a  valuable  hotel  and  one  private 
house ;  destroyed  two  printing-presses  and  mate- 
rial ;  and  then,  being  releasea  by  the  officers, 
whose  posse  they  claim  to  be,  proceeded  to  sack, 
pillage,  and  rob  houses,  stores,  trunks,  &c,  even 
to  mSe  dothmg  of  women  and  ohildren." 

^^  Legal  prooesa"  may  now  be  brought  to 
bear  against  almost  any  member  of  the  anti- 
alayenr  party,  and  ii  is  difficult  to  under^ 
stand  how  any  one  of  them  can  venture  to 
remain  in  the .  territory ;  for,  according  to 
the  formally  declared  lav  of  the  land,  not 
only  is  death  to  be  inflicted  on  every  person 
who  shall  advise,  persuade,  or  induce  any 
slave  to  rebel,  or  who  shall  knowingly  aid 
or  assist  in  bnngin^  in  gs  circulating  any 
book  or  pi^r  fi>r  the  purpose  of  exciting 
inaurreotioQ,  ^ut  it  is  deoUred  a  felony,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  two  years,  to  assert  or  maintain,  or  to 
introduce  or  oirculate  any  writing  or  book 
asserting  or  maintaining,  that  persons  have 
IU>  riij^  to  hold  skves  within  toe  t^erritory. 
It  is  nirther  provided,  that  ^^  no  person  who 
is  conscientiously  oj^osed  to  holding  slaves, 
or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  itt  this  territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror 
on  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  for  any  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  sections  of  tlus  j^t.'^ 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  enaotoaents  of  what 
has  been  printed  under  the  befitting  descrip- 
tion of  ''The  Border  Buffian  Code  in  Kan- 
sas,"  passed  by  the  "bogus"  legislatire. 
These  are  the  laws  which  President  Pierct^ 
eagerly  enfbroed  at  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Executive,  after  publicly  recognising  their 
binding  force,  and  treating  as  enemies  to 
order  all  who  ventured  to  impugn  the  mo- 
tives  of  the  framers. 

We  can  make  ample  allowance  for  almost^ 
any  strenj^th  of  language  within  conventional 
bounds  that  might  have  been  employed  in 
denouncing  ao  startling  a  series  of  outrage«>. 
But  a  really  strong  case  is  weakened  by  ex- 
aggeration, and  we  can  neither  allow  nor  ac- 
count for  the  style  of  oratory  with  which 
Mr.  Sumner  introduced  the  subject,  in  the 
memorable  speech  that  provoked  the  no  lees 
memorable  brutality  of  Mr.  Brooks.  When 
Mr.  Sumner  visited  England,  some  twenty 
years  since,  his  sodety  was  oourtod  in  the 
most  cultivated  circles,  as  that  of  a  man  of 
quiet  manners,  unassuming  deportment,  solid 
acquirements,  liberal  opinions,  and  sound 
plain  understanding.  We  are  not  aware 
that  hb  mind  and  character,  as  manifested 
amongst  his  friends,  have  undei^one  any 
material  transformation  in  these  respects. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  who,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  judgment,  instead  of  detailhig  the  circum- 
stances of  "  the  crime  against  Kansas,"  in 
unadorned  language,  and  leaving  them  to  tell 
their  own  convincing  story,  racks  his  imagi- 
nation, or  his  memory,  for  tropes  and  figures 
which  the  youngest  pupil  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence  would 
hardly  have  hazarded  in  a  debating  club. 
We  will  give  a  few  samples : — 

^  Take  down  your  map,  sir,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  territory  of  Kansas,  dmnps  than  any  other 
rogkm,  ocoopies  the  middle  spot  ef  NoKh  Ameri* 
ca,  equally  distant  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  west ;  from  the  frooen 
waters  of  Hudson^s  Bay  on  the  north,  and  the 
tepid  gulf  stream  on  the  south,  constituting  the 
precise  territorial  centre  of  the  whole  vast  conti- 
nent. To  such  advantage  of  situation,  on  the 
very  highway  between  two  oceans,  are  added  a 
soil  of  unsiupsssed  richness,  and  a  fascinating,  un- 
dulating beauty  of  surface,  with  a  health-ffivixig 
climate  calculated  to  nurture  a  powerful  and  gen- 
eroos  peo|>le,  worthy  to  be  a  central  pivot  of 
American  institutions. 

"  A  Ibw  short  months  only  have  passed  since 
this  spacious  mediterranean  country  was  open 
only  to  the  savage,  who  ran  wild  in  its  woods  and 
prairies ;  and  now  it  has  already  drawn  to  its  bo- 
som a  popuUtion  of  freem^  larger  than  Atheoft 
crowded  within  her  historic  gatcS,  when  her  sons, 
under  Miltiades,  won  liberty  for  man^d  on  the 
field  of  Marathon;  more  than  Sparta  contained 
when  she  ruled  Greece,  and  sent  fwth  her  devoteil 
(Ttifl4fsn,  qakilwaisd  hf -a  W9th0f's  hoimttiitioft.  to 
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retain  with  their  shields  or  on  them ;  more  than 
Rome  gathered  od  her  seTen  hills,  when,  vnder 
her  kiitfs,  she  oommenced  that  soTereign  sway, 
which  sSterwards  embraeed  the  whole  earUi ;  more 
than  London  held,  when»  on  the  fields  of  Crecy 
and  Agincoort,  the  English  banner  was  carried 
victoriously  over  the  chivahroos  hosts  of  France." 

Then  ailer  dwelling  on  the  prosecution  of 
Verres,  he  proceeds : — 

**  Sir,  speakinff  in  an  age  of  light,  and  in  a  land 
of  constitatioud  liberty,  where  the  safeguards  of 
elections  are  justly  placed  among  .the  highest  tri- 
umphs of  civilisation*  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the 
wrongs  of  much-abuaed  Siciljr,thus  memorable  in 
history,  were  small  by  the  side  of  the  wrongs  of 
Kansas,  where  the  very  shrines  of  popular  institu- 
tions, more  sacred  than  any  heamn  altaar,  have 
been  desecrated ;  where  the  baUot-box,  more  pre- 
doos  than  ai^  work,  in  ivory  or  marble,  from  the 
bunnbg  hand  of  art,  has  been  plundered ;  and 
where  the  cry,  *  I  am  an  American  citizen,'  has 
been  interposed  in  vain  against  outrage  of  every 
kind,  even  upon  life  itself.  Are  you  against  sac- 
rilege? I  present  it  for  your  execration.  Are 
you  against  robbery  ?  I  hold  it  up  to  your  scorn. 
Are  you  for  the  protection  of  AmiBrican  dtisens  ? 
I  show  you  how  their  dearest  rights  have  been 
cloven  down,  while  a  tyrannical  usurpation  has 
sought  to  install  itsdf  on  thdr  very  necks ! 

•<  But  the  wickedness  which  I  now  begin  to  ex- 
pose is  immeasurably  aggravated  by  the  motive 
which  prompted  it  Not  in  any  common  lust  for 
power  did  this  uncommon  tragedy  have  its  origin. 
It  it  the  rape  cf  a  virgin  territory,  eompdUng  it 
to  the  hatrfiU  embrace  of  slavery  /  and  it  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  a  depraved  longing  for  a  new 
slave  State,  the  hideous  ofibpring  of  such  a  crime, 
in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  power  of  slavery  in 
the  national  government"  • 

The  all-pervading  inflaenoe  of  tlie  slave 
States  is  thus  illustrated  and  brought  \komfd 
to  senatorial  oomprefaension : — 

**  There,  sir,  stands  the  criminal — all  unmasked 
before  you— heartless,  grasping,  aud  tyrannical — 
with  an  aiidad^  beyond  that  of  Verres,  a  subtlety 
beyond  that  of  Macchiavel,  a  meanness  beyond 
that  of  Bacon,  and  an  ability  beyond  that  of  Has- 
tings. Justice  to  Kansas  can  be  secured  only  by 
the  prostration  of  this  influence ;  for  thb  is  the 
power  behind— greater  than  any  President— which 
raccours  and  swtains  the  crime.  Nay,  the  pro- 
ceedings I  now  arraign  derive  their  fearifhl  conse- 
quence only  from  this  connection. 

"  In  now  opentog  this  great  matter,  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  austere  demands  of  the  occadon; 
but  the  dependence  of  the  crime  against  Kansas 
upon  the  slave  power  isso  peculiar  and  important, 
that  I  trust  to  be  pardoned  while  I  impress  it  by 
an  ilhistration,  which  to  some  may  seem  trivial 
It  is  related  in  North^n  mythology,  that  the  god 
of  Force,  vidting  an  enchanted  region,  was  chal- 
lenged bv  his  royal  entertainev  to  what  seemed  a 
humble  rest  of  strength,  merdy,  sir,  to  lift  a  cat 
from  the  ground.  The  god  smiled  at  the  challenge, 
and,  calmly  placbg  his  hand  under  the  bdly  of 
the  uimmlt  with  npirkmman  stn^gth,  stiove, 


while  the  back  of  the  isiine  monster  ardied  far 
upwards,  even  beyond  reach,  and  one  paw  aetnaUy 
forsook  the  earth,  until  at  kst  the  discomfited  di- 
vidty  desisted ;  but  he  was  little  surprised  at  hb 
defeat,  when  he  lesnied  that  tiiia  orealue,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  cat  and  nothing  mwe,  was  not 
merdy  a  cat,  but  that  it  belonged  to  and  was  a 
part  of  the  great  Terrestial  Serpent  which  in  its 
innumerable  folds,  eneirded  toe  whole  globes 
Even  so  the  creature  whose  paws  are  now  fastooed 
upon  Kansas,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  be,  coo^ 
stitutes  in  reality  a  part  of  the  slave  power,  which, 
with  loatiisome  folds,  is  now  coiled  about  the 
whole  land.  .  .  . 

"  Such  is  the  crime,  and  sudi  the  crfaninal. 
which  it  is  my  datj  in  this  debate  to  expose,  and, 
bv  the  blearing  of  God,  this  duty  shall  be  done  eom- 
pletdy  to  the  end.  But  this  will. not  be  enough. 
The  apologies  which,  with  strange  hardihood, 
have  been  offared  for  the  crime,  must  be  brushed 
away,  so  that  it  shall  stand  forth,  without  a  single 
rag,  or  fig-lea(  to  cover  its  vileness.'* 

The  ^'  individual  inatancee''  relied  upon  in 
the  following  passages  are  podtively  brought 
into  doubt,  instead  of  being  more  deeply  im- 
pressed,  by  historio  alludons  and  supeiAi- 
ous  epithets : — 

*^  But  our  souls  are  wrung  by  individual  instan- 
ces. In  vain  do  we  condemn  the  cruelties  of  an- 
other age— the  refinements  of  torture  to  which 
n^p  haye  been  doomed— the  rack  and  thumb- 
screw of  the  Inquisition,  the  last  agonies  of  the 
regicide  BavaUlac — *  Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Da- 
miens*  b^  of  sted'^for  kindred  outrages  havi> 
disgraced  these  borders.  Murder  has  stalked — as- 
sassination has  skulked  in  the  tall  grass  of  the 
pndrie,  and  the  vindictiveneas  of  man  has  assumed 
unwonted  forms.  A  preacher  of  the  €k)spd  of  the 
Saviour  has  been  ridden  on  a  rail,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Missouri,  fostened  to  a  log,  and  left  to 
drift  down  its  muddy,  tortuous  current  And 
lately  we  have  had  the  tidings  of  that  enormity 
without  precedence— a  deed  without  a  name- 
where  a  candidate  of  the  Legidature  was  most 
brutally  gashed  with  knives  and  hatchets,  and 
then,  after  wdtering  in  blood  on  the  snow-dad 
earUi,  was  trundled  along  with  gapinjg  wounds,  to 
fidl  dead  in  the  face  of  his  wife.  It  is  common  to 
drop  a  tear  of  svmnathy  over  the  trembling  solid- 
tudes  of  our  early  lathers,  exposed  to  the  stealthy 
assault  of  the  savage  foe ;  and  an  eminent  Amen- 
can  artist  has  pictured  this  scene  in  a  marble 
group  of  rare  beauty,  on  the  firont  of  the  National 
t^pitd,  where  thaupliAed  tomahawk  is  arrested 
bv  the  stong  arm  and  generous  countenance  of  the 
pkmeer.  while  his  wife  and  children  find  shelter 
at  hh  reet ;  but  now  the  tear  must  be  dropped 
over  the  trembling  solidtudes  of  fellow-citizens, 
seeding  to  build  a  new  state  in  S^ansas,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  perpetual  assault  of  murderous  rob- 
bers from  Inssouri.  HivdiagB,  picked  from  the 
druiken  spew  and  vomit  of  an  uneasy  dvihsatieii 
— in  the  form  of  i 


^Jiy,  in  the  catdogue  ye  go  for  men ; 

As  hounds  and  grey-hounda,  mongrel^  spaniels,  curs, 

Roughs,  wate^rug8,  and  demi-wolves^  are  called 
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toMhed togedier bjr feerat itos  u)d  MmB^htm 
noewed  th«  iaorediUe  fttrooitiet  of  the  Ammtim 
and  of  the  Thngt ;  ■bewinir  the  blind  BobnuiioB 
of  the  Ammrbb  to  the  Old  Mm  of  the  Monnteiii, 
in  robhiif  Chnaiaaiie  on  the  raid  to  Jernselem, 
Mkl  ihow&g  the  hetrttanan  of  the  Thoge,  who> 
avowiog  that  murder  wae  their  religioii,  im-laid 
traveUen  on  the  greet  road  from  Agra  to  Ddhi ; 
wfth  the  more  deadlj  bowie-knife  fer  the  dagger 
of  the  Anasefai,  and  themoredeadlj  fferolTcr  fi>r 
thenooeeoftheThiig.'' 

Most  readers  will  suppoee  that  the  orator 
had  reached  by  this  time  the  very  aom£  of 
exaltation,  but  he  has  reserved  an  illustra- 
tion for  the  oUmax,  as  the  Iridi  postilion  re- 
served a  trol  for  the  avenue  :*-^ 

''I  would  go  fWher,  if  kaguage  oould  fbrtfaer 
go.  It  is  the  crime  <^ertme9— sarpasdng  tu  the 
old  crimen  majeHatiSf  pursoed  with  vengtanoe  bj 
the  laws  of  ^me,  ana  coDtaining  all  vie  crimes, 
as  the  greater  contahis  the  le«.  1  do  not  go  too 
far,  when  I  call  it  the  crime  againet  nature^  from 
which  the  soul  recoils,  and  which  language  refoses 
to  deecribep" 

There  is  an  old  story  about  a  gentleman, 
who,  whiltft  Itsteninff  to  a  popular  preacher, 
took  the  liberty  of  audibly  ejaculating,  as 
they  occurred  to  him,  the  names  of  the  di- 
vines from  whom  the  most  ambitious  paasa- 
ges  had  been  borrowed — **  that's  Jeremy 
Taylor"—"  that's  Barrow"—**  that's  South'' 
— and  at  length  when  the  exasperated  preadi- 
er  turned  round  and  rebuked  nim  for  his  ir- 
reverence— **  thiUi's  his  own."  With  equal 
facility  could  any  one  tolerably  well  read  in 
ancient  and  modem  oratory,  assign  much  of 
Mr.  Sunmer's  highly  coloured  and  grandilo- 
quent sentences  to  their  original  owners — 
**  that's  Burke"—"  thaf  s  Grattan"— "  that's 
Erskine" — ^"  that's  Curraa ;"  and  on  coming 
to  the  plain,  appropriate,  a&d  really  effective 
passages — ^"that's  his  own."  lliis  oraticm 
was  iSdressed  to  the  Senate,  a  grave  unex- 
citable  body,  who  may  be  seen  seated  at 
their  desks,  writing  or  reading,  and  only  lift- 
ing their  beada  to  listen  at  intervals ;  and  it 
ooeupted  two  consecutive  aittings  in  the  de- 
livery. The  ornate  and  emphatic  parts, 
therefore,  must  have  been  deliberate  compo- 
sitions, written  out  and  committ^  to  memo- 
ry, not  sudden  bursts  elicited  by  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  a  sympathizing  audience ; 
and  Mr.  Sumner's  friends  justi^  them  on 
the  ground  that  the  q>eeoh  was  meant  for 
genend  clreulation  and  popular  effect  If  so, 
the  exordium  and  peroratioa  would  oonstir 
tute  the  strongest  implied  satire  on  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen.  But  this  would  be  un- 
merited and  uncfdled  for,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  efieot  produced  by  the  speech  oi 
(jovemor  Seward  on  the  same side4  i^ap^eok 


whkby  thou§^  not  unadorned  by  flights  of 
hmej^  hardly  ever  deviates  from  tbe  severest 
canons  of  good  taste.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  richt  to  add  that  the  main  amiment  is 
dearbr  stated  and  powerfully  enforced  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  that,  if  he  occasionally  in 
vites  the  critic's  rod,  his  transgressions  are 
never  of  a  kind  to  be  r^ressed  or  retaliated 
by  the  bludgeon  or  the  bowie-knife.  He 
had  a  dear  right  to  designate  the  series  of 
outraoes,  adv^edly  and  with  nudice  afore- 
thouf^  perpetrated  against  the  bona  fide 
settlers  in  Kansas,  as  a  "  crime  ;'*  and  if  his 
language  was  unparliamentary  (or  unoon- 
gressi(mal)  he  might  have  been  called  to 
order  at  the  time.  Whether  any  strength 
of  expression  could  be  consdered  irregiuar 
or  unprecedented  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
question.  In  the  Journal  wfaidi  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  kept  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1814, 
he  has  set  down, — ^"  There  is  another  Ma- 
dame de ^  who  is  said  to  be  still  more 

dever  than  her  namesake.  She  is  out  of  so- 
dety.  I  should  like  to  know  what  her  of- 
fences could  be."  We  diould  like  to  know 
what  could  be  the  oratorical  transgressions 
of  an  orator  who  should  shock  the  feelings 
of  a  transadantic  assembly.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Sumner's  opponents  paid  him  off  so 
amply  in  the  coin  of  abuse  upon  the  spot,  that 
they  might  surdy  have  refrained  from  en- 
couraging or  sanctioning  the  knock-me-down 
arguments  of  their  cmvalrous  champion, 
Mr.  Brooks, 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Senior,  (the  author 
of  "American  Slavery  ")  for  tiie  only  read- 
able reprint  of  Mr.  Summer's  spe^,  and 
abo  for  an  instructive  "  Notioe  of  the 
Events  which  followed  that  Speech."  Here 
are  two  of  the  replies  which  it  elidted  in 
the  Senate : — 

*<  Is  it,"  said  Mr.  Douglas  (a  owulttia^ /or  tiU 
PrtMenoy),  **  the  object  of  the  senator  to  pro- 
voke some  of  us  to  kick  him  as  we  would  a  dog 
m  the  street,  that  he  may  get  sympathy  upon  the 
just  diastisenient  t 

*"  The  senator,  by  his  charge  of  crime,  stdtifies 
ihree4((xirths  of  the  whole  body,  a  minority  of  the 
North,  nearly  the  whole  South,  a  majority  of 
Whigs,  and  a  minority  of  DemocialB  here.  He 
says  they  are  iD&moos.  If  he  so  beUeved,  who 
coald  suppose  that  he  would  ever  show  his  face 
among  such  a  body  of  men?  How  dare  he 
approach  one  of  those  gentlemeu  to  give  him  his 
hand  after  that  act?  If  he  felt  the  courteaies 
between  men,  be  would  not  do  it  He  would 
dMsrre  to  hate  himself  i^  iu  the  fue  for 
doinff  so. 

**  The  attadt  of  the  senator  from  MMraohusetts 
now  is  not  on  ms  akma  Even  the  courteoss  and 
tiie  accomplished  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailer]  could  not  be  passed  in  his  absonee.'* 

Hr.  JUoaoTk-^  Adfaatage  was  taken  of  it.'* 

Jtfr.  Dm§km.^*'  Ii  issnggBSted  that  advaat^^e 
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k  tekeo  of  hif'abieDoe.  I  think  that  k 
mistake.  I  liiink  the  speech  was  written  and 
practised,  and  the  gestares  fixed ;  and  if  that 
part  had  beett  ttrvck  o«t,  the  senator  would  tMt 
iMTO  known  how  to  rapeat  the  apeoih.  AM  that 
tiiada  of  abow  mat  be  broii^  down  on 
head  of  tilie  Tonecabki,  the  conrteoos,  uA  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Sooth  Oaroliaa.  I 
shall  not  defend  that  gentleman  here.  Be  will 
be  here  in  dae  time  to  speak  for  himself,  and  to 
act  for  himself  too.  I  know  what  will  hi^ 
The  senator  from  Maaachnsetts  wil  go  to  &im, 
whisper  a  secret  npoloffy  in  hk  ear,  and  ink  Urn 
to  ncoept  that  as  aatJafcetion  for  a  pdrfie  oirtr^^ 
on  hk  character  I  I  know  how  the  senator  ftam 
Maasachnaetts  k  in  the  habit  of  doing  those 
things.  I  have  some  ezperieooe  of  hk  akiU  in 
that  respect" 

Mr.  Maaon^  of  Virginia,  said : — 

"  M^.  President,  the  necesrities  of  onr  poHtteal 
podtion  bring  ns  into  refetions  and  associations 
npon  tiik  fkxNr,  whkh,  in  obediiDoe  to  a  eoflunoo 
gOTsmmentk  we  are  forced  to  adnut  Tbet  bring 
OS  into  relatione  and  a8W)ciation8  which»  M^ond 
the  walk  of  thk  chamber,  we  are  enabled  to 
Avoid, — assoeiatums  hire  whose  presmce  elsewhere 
it  dishonour f  and  the  touch  of  Vfhose  hand 'would 
he  a  disgrace. 

**The  neoeasi^  of  pdMcal  position  atone 
brings  me  into  relations  with  men  npon  thk  floor 
whom  etaewfaere  I  cannot  acknewtodge  as  possess- 
ing mai^ood  in  any  form.  I  am  constrtiinei  to 
hear  here  d^oravity,  vice  m  it»  most  cdioue  form 
uncoiled  in  this  ftresence^  ezhibilinff  its  loatliaome 
deformities  in  accosadon  and  villncation  against 
the  quarter  of  the  oonntry  from  which  I  come ; 
and  I  most  listen  to  it  because  it  k  a  necessity  of 
my  position,  nnder  a  common  goyemment,  to  re- 
ccgiuse  as  an  eqnal,  po^oalh ,  one  whom  to  see 
^sewhsro  k  to  shian  and  dien^se.  I  did  not 
inteod  to  be  betrayed  into  tiiik  debate ;  bat  I 
submit  to  the  necessity  of  my  position.  I  am 
here  now,  nnited  with  an  honoared  band  of  pa- 
triots, from  the  North  equally  with  the  South,  to 
tnr  if  we  can  preserve  and  perpetuate  those  in- 
stitutions which  others  are  prepared  to  betray, 
and  are  seeking  to  destroy ;  and  I  will  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  that  poaicioD  at  least  until  the 
work  k  acecMnplisfaed." 

These  spedmens  prove  that  tiie  senators 
of  the  South  can  hold  their  own  in  vitupera- 
tion ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not 
rest  satiafied  without  resorUag  to  an  outrage, 
which  could  liiardly  fiiil  to  throw  lasting 
discredit  on  their  cause.  We  are  aissured 
that  the  assault  on  Mr.  Sununer  was  preced- 
ed by  a  consultation  as  to  the  safest  mode 
of  perpetrating  ik  The  notion  of  enootto- 
tering  Um  on  equid  terms  in  one  of  the 
publM  walks  was  speedily  dismissed,  upon 
the  ground  that,  he  being  a  stout  man  of 
acknowledged  spirit^  his  assailant  might  get 
worsted  in  the  struggle.  A  Dropoaition  to 
make  a  rush  at  hini&om  the kigher  ground 
aa  he  was  asowdiog  tho  steps  of  the  Sen^ta 


House  was  abandoned  *for  siKiilar  reasons, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  to  strike 
himwben  he  was  off  his  guard,  or  in  a  defence- 
less position,  aad  to  strike  in  such  a  miMmnr 
as  to  disabk  kirn  at  cooe.  Tliis  plan  wan 
exeouled.  He  was  seated  at  his  desk,  with 
his  head  bent  upon  it  The  first  blow 
stunned  him,  and  it  was  followed  up  by  a 
suocesmon  of  blows  till  the  weapon  broke,x 
by  which  time  the  victim  was  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  Mr.  Brooks^  a  tall  strong  man, 
was  aooompanied  by  a  brother  legndator, 
Mr.  Keith,  armed  aim  with  a  cane,  and 
obviously  prepared  to  give  hb  friend  the 
advantage  of  odds  ki  case  of  resistance. 
There  luui  been  no  antecedent  demand  of 
explanation  or  satis&ction,  and  the  all^f^ 
piovocatioa  did  no4  individnaUy  or  diraofely 
eflbot  Mr.  Brooks. 

Yet,  hustead  of  being  repudiated  by  his 
party,  who  daim  to  represent  the  refine- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Brooks  is 
applauded  by  them;  congratulatory  and 
approving  address  are  voted  to  mm  at 
puUio  meetings:  gold-headed  oanes^  in* 
scribed '' At  him  again,"  have  been  presented 
to  bim;  and  his  example  has  been  vehe- 
mently recommended  to  *' other  eentlemen." 
The  '*  Bichmond  Inquirer  "  of  June  1%  re- 
marks : — 

"^  In  the  main,  the  press  of  the  Soath  anphMid 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brooks,  without  condioon  or 
limitation.  Our  approbation,  at  leart,k  entire 
and  unreserved.  "We  consider  ike  act  good  in  con- 
ception, better  in  execution,  and  best  of  all  in 
consequence.  The  vulgar  Abolitionists  in  the 
Senate  are  getting  above  themsdves.  They  have 
been  humoured  until  they  forget  their  position 
Tliey  have  grown  saucy,  and  dare  to  be  impmlem 
to  gentlemen!  Now,  ther  are  a  loW,  mean, 
scurvy  set,  with  some  little  book  learning,  but  as 
utterly  devoid  of  n»irit  or  honour  aa  a  pack  of 
curs.  Intrenched  behhid  'privilege,'  &ey  fimcy 
they  can  dander  the  South,  and  i^t  its  repre- 
sentatives with  impunitv.  The  truth  is,  ibey 
have  been  suflbred  to  run  too  long  without  colkn. 
They  must  be  lashed  into  snbmisdon.  Sumner, 
in  particular,  ought  to  have  nine-aod-thirty  early 
eterj  morning.  He  k  a  great  strapdng  IbUow, 
aad  coukl  staind  the  cowhide  beautimlly.  Brodu 
frightened  him,  and  at  the  first  blow  of  the  cane 
he  bellowed  like  a  bull-calf.  There  k  the  black- 
guard Wilson,  an  ignorant  Katick  cobbler, 
swaggering  in  excess  of  muscle,  and  absolutely 
dyinff  for  a  beatiog.  Will  not  somebody  take 
Urn  in  hand?  Hale k another  hufle,  red-fiMed, 
0  waling  seoundrd,  whoss  sosnagentisBan  should 
kick  and  cuff  until  he  abates  something  of  hk  im- 
pudent talk ....  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
law,  Southern  gentlemen  must  protect  their  own 
honour  and  Swings.  II  is  an  idle  modery  to 
challenge  one  of  these  scullions.  It  is  equally 
uedess  to  attempt  to  disgrace  them,  l^ey  are  in- 
senible  to  shaiaie,  and  can  be  brought  to  reasen 
only  bf  aa  applksatxMi  of  oowkkk  or  gutsa 
peroha.   Let  them  once  understand  that  for  evety 
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▼lie  word  s^ken  a^nst  tbe  8<mtb,  they  will 
snifer  as  many  stripes,  and  they  Viil  soon 
learn  to  behave  themselTes  like  decent  dogs 
—they  can  never  be  gentlemen.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  initiated  this  salatary  discipline,  and  he 
deserves  applause  for  the  bold,  jadicions  manner 
in  which  he  chastised  the  scamp  Snmner.  It  was 
a  proper  act,  done  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the 
proper  place. 

^  Of  aU  places  on  earth,  the  Senate  Chamber, 
the  theatre  of  his  vituperative  exploite,  was  the 
very  mjt  where  Sumner  should  have  been  made 
to  SM^er  for  his  iMation  of  the  decencies  of  de- 
corous debate,  and  for  his  bratal  denanciation  of 
a  venerable  statesman.  It  was  literally  and  en- 
tirely proper  that  he  should  be  stricken  down  and 
beaten  just  beside  the  desk  against  which  he 
leaned  as  he  fhhninated  his  fflthy  nttottnoes 
throogh  the  Oapitol.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  since  it  is  pelhit- 
ed  by  Uie  presence  of  such  fellows  as  Wilson^  and 
Sumner,  and  Wade.  They  have  desecrated  it, 
and  cannot  now  fly  to  it  as  to  a  sanctuary  from 
the  lash  of  vengeance. 

"  We  trust  other  gentlemen  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Brooks,  that  so  a  curb  may  be  im- 
powd  upon  the  truculence  and  audacity  of  Abdi* 
lion  speakers.  If  need  be,  let  us  have  a  caniiig 
or  oowbiding  every  day.  If  the  worst  owie  to 
the  worst,  so  much  the  sooner,  so  mudi  the 
bett^." 

That  the  Senate  Chamber  was  "  of  all 
places  on  earth  "  the  fittest  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  an  act,  may  sound  pi^adoxical 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  our  Ame- 
rican descendants  have  notions  of  their  own 
touching  the  fitness  of  things  and  pldces. 
The  "  South  Side  Democrat "  entirely 
agrees  with  the  "  Richmond  Inquirer." 

''The  telegraph  has  recently  announced  no  in- 
formation more  grateful  to  our  feelings  than  the 
classical  caning  which  this  outrageous  Abolition- 
ist received,  on  Thursday,  at  the  hands  of  the 
chivalrous  Brooks,  of  South  Oarolina.  It  is 
enough  for  gentlemen  to  bear  to  be  compelled  to 
associate  with  such  a  character  as  Snmner,  and 
to  be  bored  with  the  stupid  and  arroeant  dogmas 
with  which  his  harangues  invariably  abound; 
but  when,  in  gross  violation  of  Senatorial  court- 
esy, and  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  the  un- 
scrupulous Abolitionist  undertakes  to  heap  upon 
the  head  of  a  venerable  Senator  a  vulgar  tirade 
of  abuse  and  calumny,  no  punishment  is  adequate 
to  a  proper  restraint  of  his  insolence  but  a  ddi- 
berate,  cool,  dignified,  and  classical  caning." 

Colonel  Brooks^  adds  the  "  South  Caro- 
lina Times,"  ''  has  done  nothing  that  Soutii 
Carolinians  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  He 
has  boldly  stepped  fbrward  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  love,  soid  social  relation,  in  defence 
of  the  chivalrous  Butler,  and  we  know  that 
there  will  be  found  but  one  sentiment 
amonff  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  which 
ia,  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  failMul  ser- 
vant:'' 


Hie  only  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  fine  of  300  dollars.  "  This," 
says  Mr.  Senior,  *'  is  the  value  at  Washing- 
ton on  freedom  of  debate.  Any  ruffian 
willing  to  pay  £60  may  waylay  and  disable 
an  opponent."  The  nearest  parallel  in  the 
social  or  parliamentary  history  of  England 
is  afibrded  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  passinff  of  the  Coventry  Act  (22  & 
23  Car.  11.)  In  the  course  of  a  discussion 
on  the  Court  Theatre,  the  expense  of  whidi 
was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for 
the  King's  pleasure.  Sir  John  Coventry 
inquired  whether  his  Majesty's  pleasure  was 
derived  fi*om  the  actmg  or  the  actresses. 
To  revenge  this  indiscreet  allusion,  some  of 
the  court  bullies  set  upon  him  in  the  dark, 
slit  his  nose,  and  cut  oft  his  lips.  The  ofiend- 
ers  were  not  discovered,  although  no  pains 
were  spared  for  their  detection,  but  the 
Statute  dedared  that  any  suoh  act  in  future 
should  be  a  ci^ital  felony.  We  know  of 
no  instance  out  of  America  in  which  virtual 
impunity  has  been  openly  awarded  to  an 
armed  offender  against  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Legislature,  as  well 
as  against  all  the  rules  and  decencies  of  civi- 
lizedlife. 

We  dw^  upon  this  remarkable  incident, 
with  its  curious  details,  because  we  regard  it 
as  the  turning  point  of  the  cardinal  question, 
and  the  conclusive  test  of  the  relative  strength, 
spirit  and  oonfidence  of  the  slaveholders  and 
the  Abolitionists.  The  free  and  enlightened 
population  of  the  North  are  insulted  in  the 
person  of  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
advocates.  They  are  practically  tmd  that 
they  are  an  inferior  caste,  not  even  entitled 
tiO  the  privileges  of  the  so-called  law  of 
honour.  They  are  addressed  in  pretty  nearly 
the  same  terms  which  Roderick  Dhu  aa- 
dresses  to  a  supposed  spy : —  f 

"Though  the  beast  of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  daim, 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend,  ' 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd  how,  where,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  and  slain  V 

It  is  ridiculous  in  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  dwell  upon  the  sarcastic, 
or,  if  they  choose,  insulting  terms  in  which 
Mr.  Sumner  denounced  weir  plans,  or  an- 
swered th«r  ailments;  for,  as  we  have 
shown,  they  habitually  indulge  in  a  still 
wider  license  of  exasperating  expression. 
He  was  notoriously  singled  but  as  the  bold- 
est and  most  persevering  opponent  of  the 
pro.slavery  party,  wh&n  he  was  struck  down. 
The  boasted  equality  of  the  Free  States  was 
prostrated  along  with  him,  and  they  should 
have  risea  as  <ma  oiaii  to  vindicate  it. 
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The  tMMMM  wiOi  ii4iioh  tkn  iMtioDal 
outrage  has  been  endured  hj  one  side  is 
lit4;ie  lees  dishonoarsble  to  the  people  oS  the 
United  States  than  theefirontery  with  which 
it  lias  been  landed  and  Taunted  by  the  other. 
How  happens  it  that  the  higlMmnded  and 
thoughtfti],  yet  vehement  and  impassioned, 
appeals  of  Emerson  and  Dana  have  stmok 
BO  universally  responnve  dK»rd;  at  all 
events,  have  been  followed  by  no  becoming 
or  adequate  result?  Mr.  Dana  (the  author 
of  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast,")  fully 
expressed  the  degrading  and  precarious  po- 
sition in  which  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
are  now  placed.  After  dwelling  on  the 
agipravated  details  of  the  assault,  he  conti- 
nued :-i— 

^  All  this  may  seem  bad,  wrong,  grievoos,  into- 
lerable. Bat  I  have  not  began  to  nasoe  the  great 
evil  yet  There  are  nine^  representatives  from 
the  Slave  States.  Everyone  present  at  the  vote, 
voted  against  inquiry.  There  were  several  sensp 
tors  from  the  Slave  States  present  at  the  assanlt 
Blow  after  blow  fell  on  his  defencdess  head.  No 
one  knew  that  the  next  blow  mkht  not  be  the 
fatal  blow ;  jet  no  one  interfered;  no  word,  no 
cry,  no  motion.  [Yes,  Mr.  Crittenden  did.]  Pei^ 
haps  he  did,  at  the  dose,  a  little,  but  for  .that 
little  he  was  threatened  with  chastisement  on  the 
^L  Not  one  press  south  of  the  Potomac  has 
condemned  the  act  Not  one  pofalic  man  or  public 
body,  has  condemned  it,  On.  we  contrary,  aU  have 
adopted  and  defended  it  It  is  recognised  as  a  policy 
— as  a  system — and  coinmendaMon  and  honoor  are 
heaped  upon  the  perpetrator,  so  that  others  may 
be  Btimolated  to  do  the  like.  Already  the  leading 
southern  jonmals  are  pointing  out  the  next  victim. 
A  kind  of  Lynch  hw  is  to  be  instituted  wherever 
the  suliject  of  slavery  is  involved. 

<*  Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  beg  yon  to  ask  your- 
selves what  all  this  indicates.  Let  us  not  be  child- 
ren, gazing  at  the  painted  scene ;  let  us  lift  the 
curiam  and  look  at  the  movers  and  actors  behind. 

^  Freedom  of  speech  is  at  stake  in  Oongress. 
Freedom  in  the  dunce  of  institutions  is  atstiuce  in 
Eansaa  Seven  in  every  eight  of  tiie  inhabitants 
of  Kansas  desire  free  institutions ;  yet  slavery  is 
fioroed  upon  them.  The  people  cannot  sdeot  their 
institutions,  nor  can  Oongress  prescribe  them. 
Force  governs  —  irregular,  unlawfd  brute-force 
governs ;  and  governs  bv  aid  and  countenance  of 
the  national  authorities  r 

Bold  and  eloquent  words,  pregnant  with 
wise  warning.  Yet,  since  thev  were  spoken, 
the  South  \am  obtained  a  fresh  victory,  with 
the  aid  of  a  large  section  of  the  North.  Mx. 
Buehanan  has  been  elected  president;  and  if 
he  carries  ont  his  pledges  as  these  were 
understood  by  his  southern  supporters,  the 
whole  power  of  the  Exeoutive  is  again  at 
their  disposal  for  four  years.  The  Conunittee 
of  the  House  of  Bepresenlatives  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Kansas  afiair,  reported 
*^  that  Andrew  H.  Boeder  received  a  greater 
number  of  votee  of  lesident  eandidatee  than 


John  W.  WhitMd,  for  delegate;''  and 
"  t^t,  in  tlie  present  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory, a  fhir  election  cannot  be  had  without  a 
new  census,  a  stringent  and  well-guarded 
election  law,  the  selection  of  impartial  judges, 
and  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  at 
every  place  of  eheiionj*^  The  out-going  Pre- 
sident Pieroe  declared  in  his  puting  message 
that  the  Executive  had  no  right  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  l^slation  of  any  state  or 
territory ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  point  out  how 
such  intervention  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. HoWt  ^^9  1®  ^  Border  Ruffian 
Ck)de  of  the  Bogus  Legiskiture  to  be  repeal* 
ed  1  How,  till  it  is  repealed,  can  the  autho- 
rities refuse  to  enfbrce.  its  provisions  1  Or 
how,  whilst  it  remains  in  foroe,  can  any  one 
who  disa|^>roves  of  slavery  live  under  it, 
without  constant  liability  to  personal  outrage 
or  to  death  1 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  speculate  on  a 
furoblem  which  is  in  a  process  of  solution  as 
we  write ;  and  idthough  the  new  President's 
mode  of  dealing  with  l[ansas  willbe  the  best 
criterion  of  his  statesmanship  and  policy, 
there  are  other  indications  to  be  narrowly 
watched  and  car^ully  appreciated.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  the  prmcipsl  author  of  the 
fiunous  Ostend  Manifesto  of  1854.  He  was 
then  accredited  Minister  to  Great  Britain ; 
Mr.  Mascm  filled  the  oorrespondinff  position 
at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Soul^  (the  hero  of  the  Mad- 
rid  duel)  at  Madrid.  These  three  gentlemen 
were  commissioned  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  and  report  on 
the  best  means  of  getting  possession  of  Cuba. 
They  conferred  acawdingiy,  and  reported,  in 
effect,  by  paraphrasing  a  well-known  axiom : 
— '*  Get  Cuba —  honestiy,  if  you  can ;  but,  at 
all  events,  ^t  Cuba.''  We  extraot  a  portion 
of  this  curious  document : — 

**  Our  past  historv  forbids  that  we  should  ac- 
quire the  island  of  Cuba  without  the  consent  of 
Spain,  unleesjustifled  by  the  great  Uiw  of  self-pre- 
servation. We  must,  in  any  event,  preserve  oar 
own  conscious  rectitude  and  our  own  self-respect. 

**  Whilst  pursuing  this  course  we  can  afford  to 
disregard  tbs  censures  of  the  world,  to  which  we 
have  been  so  often  and  so  unjnstiy  exposed. 

"  After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for 
Cuba  &r  bevond  its  present  valae,  and  this  shall 
have  been  rerased,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider 
the  question, — Does  Onba,  in  the  possession  of 
Spain,  seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace,  and 
the  existence  of  our  idierished  Union  ? 

"•Should  this  question  be  answered  in  theaf- 
firmativei  then  bv  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we 
shall  be  jostided  in  wresting  it  from  Spain  if  w» 
possess  the  power ;  €md  this  upon  the  very  same 
principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  tn  tear- 
ing dovm  the  himtng  house  of  his  neighbour,  if 
there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames 
frondistMjii^  his  own  home. 
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"  UdOer  fwli  ^iroaattpoeeii  wi  tmgkt  nii>fcn 
to  count  the  ooat  nor  regard  the  oddi  which  Spua 
might  enlist  against  us.  We  forbear  to  enter  into 
the  qnestion,  whether  the  prej^nt  condition  of  the 
island  would  Justify  such  a  measure.  We  should, 
however,  be  recreant  to  our  duty,  be  unwotthy  of 
our  gallant  for«&then^  and  eomidt  baee  Reason 
against  <mt  postadty,  should  we  penih  Ooba  to 
be  Ainoanized  and  beootne  A  M«Nid  81  Domfaigo, 
with  all  its  attendant  liorron  t»  the  white  i«eai 
and  suffer  the  flames  to  extend  to  oar  own  neigh- 
bouring shores,  seriously  to  endanger,  or  actouly 
to  consume  the  fair  &bric  of  our  Union. 

^  We  fear  that  the  coarse  and  current  of  events 
are  rajHdly  tending  towards  such  a  catastrophe. 
We,  however,  hope  to  the  best,  thoogh  weoogH 
oeriaioly,  to  be  ptqiafed  for  the  wont'' 

If  we  remember  rightly,  the  iUmtration  of; 
the  bumifig  house — ^the  prommo  eerdei  Uea^ 
kgan — ^was  employed  by  a  leading  LondoB 
journal  to  justify  the  intierveiitioB  of  Oreat 
Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Naples.  It  would  ob- 
viously serve  equally  weil  to  justify  tiK  inter- 
position of  France  to  put  dowa  the  £ree  press 
of  Belgium,  or  tiiat  of  Auatria  to  suppress 
(what  she  would  oall)  audi  a  hotbed  of  liber- 
alism as  Sardmia^  Neeesnty  is  proverbially 
the  tyrant's  plea,  and  its  occasional  employ- 
ment for  a  good  purpose,  or  from  a  good 
motive,  simply  strengtitens  it,  and  fbdlitates 
its  employment  when  it  is  used  as  an  oiftxnive 
weapon  by  the  strong  against  the  weak.  In 
.the  minority  of  suoh  instances,  the  fire  is 
kindled,  or  some  smouldering  emblems  are 
blown  into  a  fiame,  by  the  interrening  party 
looking  about  for  a  pretext ;  sad,  in  inmost 
all,  the  conflagration  is  too  iar  affix  too  slight 
to  excite  well-founded  alarm,  ^^t  dmply 
causes  temporary  ineonvenienoet  it  does  not 
threaten  existence,  which  it  should  do,  to 
bring  the  case  fairly  withm  the  paramount  law 
of  self-preservation.  ^*Jl  Jbmt  viwe'^  said 
the  thief;  ^^Je  n^m  waii p(U binSoe9$iiij^  re- 
plied the  judge,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged.  The  whole  dvilized  world  may 
make  the  same  reply  to  the  Fillibusters  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  say  that  their  "  cher- 
ished Union,**  or  their  no  Isss  cherished  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  requires  to  be  upheld  or 
extended  by  robbery  and  bloodied. 

That  Mr.  Buchanan  will  consider  himself 
bound  by  his  Ostend  Manifesto  is  by  no 
means  probable.  A  candidate,  or  an  opposi- 
tion leader,  will  profess  or  encourage  doo> 
trines  which  he  luiowa  to  be  uttMJy  incom- 
patible with  official  responsibility. 

Mr.  Buohaasa  will  thus,  most  probably, 
accommodate  his  policy  to  his  position.  Yet 
the  **  Go-ahead  "  party  seem  by  no  means 
indined  to  let  him  off.  In  the  jSTew- Orleans 
Delta  (the  organ  of  Jefferson  Davis)  the  new 
President  is  forewarned  that  his  northern  sup* 
porters  will  speedily  fall  off  from  htm  wIma 


be^BdeavQttTstointroAueeEsnsas  as  a  slave 
State ;  and  that  his  only  disnoe  of  retaining 
his  mafority  lies  in  throwing  himsslf  heart 
and  soul  imo  the  arms  of  the  Booth,  or  rM^MT 
into  those  of  the  fillihostsrS)  if  we  read  aright 
swh  passages  as  these  X'-^ 

««B«t  tf  Mr.  Bachaaaa  tuniMB  haok  en  thess 
eome&ntB,  if  he  reins  to  abdicate  Us  mission  as 
a  Presideat  of  the  United  States  at  this  jaaotoie, 
and  direct  the  eneq;ies  of  the  Government  where 
the  Ostend  letter— the  best  document  he  ever 
signed— points,  to  wit,  towards  the  tropics,  to- 
wards Cnba,  'Nicaragua,  and  Mexico,  he  will  sqd- 
oMd.  Ete  owes  his  election  to  the  vote  of  the 
South,  and  to  the  detent  attttude  of  resistanes 
whkh  she  wasbegumiagtoaasums.  Hesboidd 
bear  that  fact  well  in  mind.  He  will  be  a  traitor 
and  insensible  to  every  manly  feeling  of  gratitude, 
tf  he  tbnret  itand  disreMrd  the  obligations  it  im- 
pHos.  Tbes  let  hitti  five  up  to  the  letter  ami 
spirit  of  the  Ostend  letter;  let  him  look  to  our  hh 
teresti  in  Cuba,  which,  by  r^ht  of  geography  and 
of  politieal  neoesslty,  shoald  be  oars ;  let  him  ^ 
tify  Wafter  ia  Nicaragua  and  forestall  Spanlih 
and  French  designs  upon  Mexico:  let  him  place 
the  great  Tehnastepee  route  beyond  the  hasM  of 
being  lost  to  us  by  seourint^  the  grant  of  a  strip 
of  territory  across  iiat  is&mos.  Let  him  do 
these  things,  and  we  canlaagh  to  scora  the  subtle 
policy  of  Seward,  the  iheftorioal  raving  of  Sumner, 
and  &ebkttant  meaaoes  of  their  foRowers.  There 
would  be  a  howl  from  the  Abdilf  oaislB  aad  free 
amoes,  of  coarse.  But  the  great  fssues  sooh  a 
pofioy  would  bring  up  would  confront  us  fhoe  te 
Ihce  with  Bugland  and  Fruice.  The  Opposition 
would  be  borne  down  by  that  naf^onal  spirit 
which  always  sways  the  national  heart  when  con* 
fronted  with  other  natiODS.  T%e  moquuitum  ^ 
Ci&ba,  in  d^Umce  tif  England  and  France,  waiifd 
not  split  Vie  VMan-^-it  wmld  9t*'&nfihen  it. 
The  reftenerati^n  <f  Central  America  by  Walher 
fa  alliance  with  the  United  States  would  kad  t0 
the  rradfjuU  emaneipatian  of  the  West  Indies  from 
the  infamous  free-negroism  establi^ied  by  tfte  ene* 
mies  (^  Ameri^san  RepuUicanism,  The  people 
from  Maine  to  OaHfomla  are  sick  and  Ihred  of  old 
issues.  They  want  something  new,  bold,  and  ex^ 
paosivek  They  want  a  policy,  fa  keeping  with 
steam, rattroadB^ and telegriq^hs.  Theywantnew 
leaders,  new  homes,  and  new  ideas." 

The  effect  of  a  war  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  on  American  oom 
meroeisragaoiously  kept  in  the  background, 
but  it  is  constantly  present  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  most  influi^tial  people  in  the 
States,  including  the  cotton  planters ;  and 
we  are  not  at  all  afraid  that  either  Preaideiit 
or  Coogress  will  advisedly  provoke  bostili^ 
ties,  althoughctreufnataacesmay  occur  whiuh 
may  reader  a  foreign  vrar  expedient  to  avert 
a  ^nvil  war ;  just  as  it  is  well  understood 
that  Napoleon  the  Third,  irith  all  his  per^ 
sonal  regard  f<n^  Bngland)  would  not  hesitate 
to  quarrel  with  or  invade  her  to-morrow,  if 
aooh  a  step  were  nsessoiry  to  divert  atesn* 
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tloB  ifOBi  lits  dtiuMlio'  ombargnwiiiitiiL 
Tka  slave  question  maj  briof  abovt  sueh  a 
onsia  afe  aay  mooMD^  and  the  setttemait  of 
4ie  Eamas  afiair  (whkA  is  sItiU  unsettled) 
will  prodnoe  at  best  but  a  temporary  lulL 
At  present  there  are  fifteen  slave  States  aad 
sixteen  free  States,  eadi  appointing  two  sen- 
ators, without  retocnoe  to  population.  The 
admissionof  Ka«sasaaa  slave  State,  tiiovfore, 
would  appar«itl  J  equalise  the  parties.  But 
in  point  of  &ct,  the  slave  party  has  alreadj- 
a  mi^ori^  in  tlie  Senate,  and  ao  strong  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  they  UBiformly  obtain  their  main  objects. 
Their  suooess  in  thisreepeot^  oombined  with 
their  extreme  am^aaoe,  seems'  to  have 
roused  at  last  the  pride  or  jealousy  of  the 
free  States ;  and  they  are  pressed  with  an 
argument  which  harcuy  admits  of  a  logical 
or  even  plausible  reply. 

In  apportioning  the  numb^  of  representa* 
tiFes  aooordii^  to  population,  five  blaeks  are 
equivalent  to  tiiree  whites.  If  blaclcs  are 
mere  chattels,  why  should  they  confer  polit- 
ical rights  any  more  than  otner  chattels? 
or  why  should  a  slave  State,  by  virtue  of  its 
live  dtock,  daim  to  out-vote  a  free  State, 
which  cotdd  buy  it  up  twenty  times  over  i 
l(,  even  in  theory,  they  contemplated  or 
would  admit  tii%  remotest  posstbiHty  of  the 
black  taking  his  place  in  the  social  system 
as  a  thmking  being  and  indep^ident  mem- 
ber, the  oott^adiotion  would  be  lees  glaring, 
but  this  is  predsely  what  they  nevo'  wUl 
reoognise;  whikt,  what  eomplioatea  the 
probl^n,  and  clouds  the  future,  the  more 
enlightened  people  of  the  North  shrink  irom 
aodal  contact  witl|  the  negro  race,  and  stig- 
matize any  mixture  of  Uaek  blood,  wiUi 
every  external  sign  of  more  inveterate  pre- 
judice than  the  slaveholder.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple ;  and  a  phenomenon  of  the 
same  sort  may  be  observed  in  any  European 
QomUry  where  the  aristooraoy  of  birth  or  po» 
sltloB  is  fenoed  round  by  a  strict  Ihie  of  de- 
marcation* The  nobles  will  there  constant 
lybefixindmore  a&bleto  their  inferiorsand 
leaaanxioustorepelthefitmiliarity  of  the  pl«- 
betan,  thaninceuntries  where  &e  higheetokss 
Uenda  gradnally  with  die  middle.  Just  so^ 
the  reoMval  of  tba  kgal  diatinstioft  between 
the  black  man  and  his  white  neighbour  ssm- 
ply  leads  to  the  strwigtheBiigof  die  oovfen^ 
tional  barrier.  The  bladt  may  have  rights 
and  privileges,  hut  it  ia  as  nuidi  aa  his  lifii  is 
wioiAh  t0  exerdse  them.  If  he  entered  iijuryw 
boo,  he  wonld  be  motioned  out  of  it  or  left 
akme.  If  he  attempted  to  vote  at  an  election, 
,  ha  wK>uld  be  hooted  and  pelted  firom  that 
Mte  emblMDt  o£  nneoairolled  liberty,  the 
oaUot^box.  The  very  niagiaferate,eoidd  such 
a  ona  be  fiMMri^  who  Amii  admialsttr  iov 


paitial  justice  on  his  requisitkxi,  would 
shrink  from  personal  contact  with  him  as  ki- 
stioolively  as  the  feudal  baton  dirunk  from 
the  touch  of  the  Jew  from  whom  he  songht 
to  wrinff  gold  by  tortnre. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  relate  esndtlQgly 
how  be  had  given  Mtu.  Macauhiy ,  a  ptc^bssed 
rqiublioan,  a  practical  leeson  :^— ^  Madam,  I 
am  BOW  beecNue  a  convert  to  your  way  oi 
thii^ng.  I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind 
are  upon  an  equal  footing ;  and  to  give  yon 
aa  unquestionable  j^roo^  moreover,  diat  I 
am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  sensible,  dvil,  wM-* 
behaved  felloW'^sitiaen,  your  footman ;  I  de- 
sire that  he  may  be  allowed  to  dt  down  and 
dine  widiua.'*  Let  Mrs.  Stowe  trv  this  ex- 
periment  with  some  of  the  leading  Abolition- 
ista,  and  she  will  find  the  measure  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  good 
won:,  and  of  the  mountains  of  prejudice  diat 
yet  remafai  to  be  levelled  or  cut  through. 
Yet  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  de- 
sired object  caa  be  eonaummated ;  and  we 
do  not  agree  wiA  those  who  condemn  her 
or  Mr.  Sumner  for  infiising  exasperation,  ir« 
ritability,  or  die  phrenxied  violence  of  ftar 
mto  the  discussion.  Revolutions  are  not 
made  with  rose  water.  It  was  not  by  mild 
language  or  soothing  epithets  that  Luther  - 
roined  Eorope  to  a  sense  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Churoh.  The  coarse  and  s^sh  must  be 
frightened  and  startled  into  humanity. 
Tbsy  must  be  compelled  to  look  about  them, 
and  read  ihmr  history  in  the  eyes  of  the  best 
and  most  honoured  of  their  cotemporaries  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  only  by  so 
dmng,  and  by  deeply  meditadng  on  what 
diey  see  and  learn,  tliat  they  can  save  them- 
selves  and  die  glorious  land  which  they  in- 
habit fi^m  great  calamities  and  great  crimes. 

Lord  Carlisle  has  stated,  as  one  result  of 
what  be  had  obaerved  during  Ids  travels  in 
the  New  Worh},-^'^I  should  not  object  to 
be  a  slave  if  I  had  a  good  master ;  but  I 
should  fery  much  object  to  being  a  slave- 
bolder  anyhow."  Mr.  Mondcton  Milnes,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  fbr  this  anecdote, 
pointed  it  by  adding:  *'Thia  is  die  true 
way  of  putting  the  queetkxi ;  fbr  how  sad 
must  be  the  condition  of  that  man  who  is 
afraid  to  educate  Mid  elevate  thoee  about 
him?"  Most  probably  Lord  Oarlide  was 
also  thinking  of  the  shiftdness  of  snch  pro- 
prietorriup,  and  oi  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  irresp<»silile  powisr  to  foster  the  worst 
pasasona,  to  destroy  all  setfcommand,  to  ran 
the  temper,  and  to  harden  the  heart  Mrs. 
Stowe  may  not  have  been  eminnndy  success* 
fill  in  Drid^  in  which  she  aimed  at  depicting 
die  sodal  eflbcts  of  slavery  on  the  propriei> 
tary  dass.  She  m«y  have  proved  waadnff 
I  fat  dmt  iasdnot  of  geaias  wUdi  enaWed  Bar* 
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zao  to  pahtt  Pttrisian  mea  and  women  oDm- 
me  il  Jhuty  widiout  knowing  tkem ;  but  no 
one  who  has  studied  the  mind  or  heart  of 
man  can  doubt  that  the  institution  in  question 
is  irremediably  destructiTe  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  both. 

Nor  are  its  blighting,  blinding,  oramping, 
and  corrupting  influences  confined  to  Uiose 
who  directly  profit  hj  it.  These  manifestlj 
extend,  more  or  less,  to  all  who  live  within 
its  sphere  or  partake  of  the  modes  of 
thinking  Migendered  bj  it  Look  at  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  slave  states, 
"  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,"  who  outnum- 
ber the  actual  slaveholders  with  their  &mi- 
lies  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one. 
They  are  iJmost  wholly  destitute  of  educa- 
tion :  they  are  wretchedly  poor ;  and  it  is 
only  nepessary  to  compare  their  condition 
with  that  of  the  labouring  class  in  the  free 
States  to  see  at  a  glance  t£at  thdr  degrada- 
tion is  owing  to  slavery.  Yet  they  are  the 
wOling  tools  of  their  proud  and  lordly 
neighours,  and  are  always  ready  to  perpe- 
trate any  amount  of  violence  at  their  bidding. 
It  was  they  who  invaded  Kansas,  intimidat^ 
the  judges,  and  did  tlie  tarring  and  feather- 
ing budness  as  it  was  wanted.  It  is  they 
who,  when  they  emigrate,  retire  to  the  out- 
skirts of  civilisation,  where  they  lead  a  semi- 
savage  life,  owning  nd  law  but  that  which 
they  themselves  carry  out  under  the  &miliar 
name  of  Lyndi.  Whilst  slavery  is  upheld, 
there  is  confessedly  no  chance  of  supplymg 
their  place  with  a  more  industrious  or  bet- 
ter-conditioned race.  *' Slave  labour  and 
free  labour,"  says  Governor  Reeder,  "as  all 
men  admit.  North  and  South,  cannot  exist 
together.  Dedicate  a  State  to  slave  labour, 
and  northern  emigration,  guided  by  the  sure 
hand  of  self-preservation,  will  shun  it  as  it 
would  the  vallev  of  the  upas-tree.  Having 
shut  the  gates  of  Kansas  and  the  other  future 
states  against  northern  emigration  by  mak- 
ing them  slave  states,  igmither  will  you 
turn  tlds  immense  empire-building  human 
stream?  Theory  and  experience  both  de^ 
monstrate  that  no  temptation  of  natural  ad- 
vantages or  low  prices  will  induce  it  to  enter 
a  slave  state." 

The  logical  corollary  to  this  indisputable 
truth  is,  that  the  internal  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  must  be  in  &vour  of  the 
Abolitionists,  and  that  all  the  future  Ghica- 
gos  will  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
against  the  hitherto  triumphant  and  domi- 
neering polioy  of  the  South.  Hie  slavehold- 
ing  interest  can  only  maintain  its  position 
by  the  annexation  of  new  states  lyinff  in 
southern  latitudes ;  and  for  this  reason  Uietr 
continued  predommanoe  will  inMibly  be 
/bund  synonymous  with  an  aggressive  and 


grasping  spirit  on  tae  part  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States.  But  little  more 
can  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  purdutse  or 
conquest,  without  provoking  a  general  war ; 
and  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  therefore, 
dwir  sadly  abused  sway  vail  be  wrested 
from  them.  In  that  case,  will  the  hackney- 
ed threat  of  breakhig  up  the  Union  prevent 
the  majority  from  legiskting  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  prineiples  of  the  &»- 
publici 
Mr.  Seward  made  light  of  this  threat. 

<«  The  Slave  States.^pie  says,  **  praetfoally  f^ov- 
erned  the  Union  diieetly  for  fifty  years,  lliey 
flovern  it  now  indireotly  throng  the  agency  of 
Northern  hands  temporarily  enlisted  in  their  sap- 
port  So  much,  owing  to  the  decline  of  their 
power,  they  have  alread;^  conceded  to  the  Free 
States.  The  next  step,  if  they  persist  in  their 
present  course,  will  be  the  resomption  and  ezer^ 
else  by  the  Free  States  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ermnent,  without  such  concessions  as  they  have 
hitherto  made  to  attain  it.  Thronghoat  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  tiie  defenders  of  slavery 
screened  it  from  disooasion  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. Now  they  practically  confess  to  the  neces- 
sity for  defending  it  here,  by  initiating  the  dia- 
cQssion  tiiemselve&  They  have  at  once  thrown 
away  their  most  suocessfiil  weapon,  compromise, 
and  waived  that  one  which  was  next  in  efleetive- 
nees,  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union.'' 


But  no  extent  of  idle  flourishing  can 
out  or  blunt  a  powerful  and  trenchant 
pon,  although,  like  the  cry  of  wolf  in  the 
fable,  it  may  have  ceased  to  inspire  fear ; 
for  separation  touches  the  pockets  as  well 
as  the  natural  pride  of  the  Northern  States. 
If  they  refuse  to  protect  ihe  slave  interest, 
the  Southern  planters  will  refbse  to  protect 
manu&ctures ;  and  tlie  abandonment  o^slave- 
ry  will  be  revenged  by  the  proclamation 
of  free-trade.  At  present  one  set  of  vicious 
and  impolitic  measures  or  regulations  is 
kept  up  by  way  of  compensation  for  another, 
and  the  paramount  considerations  of  sel^iii- 
terest,  well  or  ill  understood,  bid  fiiir  far 
some  time  to  prolong  both.  That  slavery 
should  be  actually  voted  illegal,  without 
separation  or  civil  war,  is  hardly  to  be  an- 
ticipated ;  and  much  as  we  may  regr^  or 
reprobate  the  tone  assumed  by  the  now 
dominant  fiiotion,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  it 
when  we  reflect  that  their  lives  and  propv - 

Sr  are  imperilled  by  every  fresh  appeal  or 
emonstration  of  dw  AboMonists.  News 
arrives  as  we  write  that  formidable  con- 
spiracies have  been  reoentiy  formed  amongst 
the  slaves  of  eeveral  districts,  and  that  frmk 
laws  have  been  passed  fbr  subduing  tbena, 
and  keepmg  diem,  im  point  of  knowledge,  as 
much  as  possibie  on  the  level  of  the  bmtss 
that  psrisL    FroM  all  ws  tmA  or  hear,  it 
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seems  dear  that  things  have  not  diaoffed 
for  die  better  since  Mr.  Tooqueville  thus 
spoke  of  the  impending  struggle  between 
the  races : — ''  The  danger,  more  or  less  dis- 
tant^ but  inevitable,  of  a  struggle  between 
the  white  and  black  population  of  the  South 
of  the  Union,  is  unceasingly  present^  like  a 
painful  dream,  to  the  imagmation  of  the 
Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North 
converse  daily  about  these  perils,  although 
directly  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  They 
seek  in  vain  for  the  means  of  conjuring  away 
the  evils  they  foresee.  In  the  States  of  the 
South  they  are  silent ;  the  future  is  never 
mentioned  to  strangers ;  they  shun  coming 
to  an  explanation  even  with  their  friends ; 
each  hides  it,  so  to  speak,  from  himself. 
The  silence  of  the  South  has  something  in  it 
more  appallinff  than  the  noisy  fears  of  the 

If  the  blacks  were  emancipated,  what 
would  they  do,  or  what  would  become  of 
them  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  Abo- 
litionists have  hitherto  &iled  to  answer  sat- 
is&ctorily;  yet  it  is  one  to  which  every 
thoughtful  moralist  or  philanthropist^  as  well 
as  every  prudent  politician,  will  demand  a 
replv,  before  impoverishing  a  full  third  of 
the  leading  &milies  in  the  Union,  and  plac- 
ing three  millions  of  human  bcdngs  in  a 
condition  of  responsibility  for  which  they 
have  been  advisedly  disqualified  from  in- 
fancy. 

liie  object  of  thb  Article,  however,  is  not 
to  suggest  caution  or  to  give  advice  to 
American  statesmen,  but  to  describe  and  ex- 
plain, for  British  readers,  the  present  state 
of  feeling  and  opinion  in  the  great  federal 
Republic  With  this  view  we  mive  referred 
to  speeches  and  writings,  as  well  as  to 
known  deeds  and  supposed  views,  by  way 
of  affording  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  measures  and 
questions  of  paramount  importance  are  de- 
cided and  discussed  amongst  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  the  New  World.  The 
estimate  would  be  incomplete  without  com- 
prising some  account  of  the  travelled  or 
travelling  Americans,  who  crowd  the  hotels 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  society 
of  Paris.  These  differ  ¥ridel  v  from  one  an- 
other in  breeding,  fortune,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thinking.  They  have  been  inaccurately 
set  down  as  a  class ;  and  wh^t  may  be  true 
of  many  of  them,  is  commonly  untrue  of  the 
majority.  Their  least  prepossessing  features 
and  most  un&vourable  peculiarities  are  dis- 
played when  they  get  together  and  take  to 
boasting ;  and  as  they  rarely  speak  plainlv 
any  language  besides  their  own,  no  travel- 
lers (except  the  French)  derive  less  profit 


or  instruction  from  what  they  see  and  hear 
amongst  foreigners.  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  he§ 
mind  full  of  her  own  subject,  complains  that 
their  interested  or  prejudiced  support  of  sla- 
very at  home  has  given  them  a  perverted 
taste  for  oppression  abroad.  She  denounces 
'*  voung  America  "  as  the  habitual  partisan 
of  the  arch-enemy  of  French  freedom,  and 
exclaims,  "  Thus  from  the  plague  spot  at  her 
heart  has  America  become  the  propagandist 
of  despotism  in  Europe." 

But^  we  say  with  Mr.  Senior,  our  own 
experience  does  not  enable  us  to  confirm 
Mrs.  Stowe.  We  may  have  heard  "  young 
America"  express  astonishment,  mingled 
with  something  like  contempt,  at  the  blind- 
ness with  which*  contending  Actions  paved 
the  way  for  the  iron  heel  that  was  to  tram- 
ple down  all  of  them,  or  the  tameness  with 
which  Frenchmen  submit  to  political  nonen- 
tities, or  the  complacency  ¥rith  which  many 
of  them  hug  themselves  on  their  good  for- 
tune in  having  got  a  government  of  Foulds, 
Walewskis,  Billaults,  and  Persignys  to  take 
care  of  them.  But  the  elite  of  the  Ameri- 
cans settled  in  Paris  are  ccmtent  to  look  on, 
like  other  rational  observers,  whilst  the 
country  whose  hospitality  they  accept  is  work- 
ing out  her  destiny ;  and  their  aspirations  for 
her  eventual  restoration  to  her  proper  place 
amongst  free  nations  are  as  ardent,  if  not 
quite  so  loudly  or  so  indiscreetly  uttered,  as 
Mrs.  Stowe's. 

What  is  £u*  more  difficult  to  excuse  in 
their  conduct  is  the  fastidiousness  which  has 
led  to  their  voluntary  exile,  their  preference 
of  the  polished  circles  of  a  European  metro- 
polis to  a  s|>here  where — at  some  sacrifice 
of  comfort,  it  is  true — they  might  apply 
their  wealth  and  their  acquirements  to  bene- 
ficial and  patriotic  uses.  But  their  influence, 
though  greatly  lessened  by  distance,  is  not 
altogether  lost  upon  their  countrymen,  who 
are  sensitively  alive  to  European  and 
(above  all)  to  French  and  English  opinion. 
No  one  has  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  United  States 
would  be  lowered  in  the  scale  of  nations  by 
any  of  the  irregular  proceedings  demand^ 
of  him  by  the  Straa  of  his  party  than  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  he  has  obviously  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  hurried  into  the  open  defiance  of 
international  law,  justice,  and.  propriety, 
which  marked  the  turbulant  dose  of  his  pre- 
decessor's rule.  He  knows  that  we  have, 
and  can  have,  no  well-founded  alarm  for 
Canada,  which  is  well  able  to  protect  itself; 
and  that  our  desire  to  retain  a  voice  in 
Central  American  arrangements  has  no  im- 
aginable connexion  with  projects  of  territo- 
rial aggrandizement  The  renewal  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  the  nomination  of  so  dis* 
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tingnished  and  accomplished  a  representa- 
tfrrc  as  Lord  Napier,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  spirit  in  which  American  questions  wil] 
be  discussed  on  our  part  Despite,  then,  of 
the  Ostend  Manifesto  and  electioneering 
pledges,  there  seems  little  reason  to  fear  any 
a^ressive  movement  which  should  practical- 
ly interrupt  the  commercial  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  Great  Britain  and  the 


United  States ;  and  H  would  be  with  pecu- 
liar reference  to  internal  discussions  and  dif 
ficulties  that  our  Transatlantic  brethren, 
when  they  boast  of  their  growing  prosperity, 
nnight  be  addressed: — "Fortunate  men, 
you  have  lived  to  see  it  Fortunate,  indeed, 
if  you  live  to  see  nothing  to  vary  the  pros- 
pect and  doud  the  setting  of  your  day  r 


NOTE. 

In  our  last  Number,  (Art.  VII.,  Coekbum^s  MemoriaU^  pp.  138,)  in  the  passage  refer- 
ring  to  Lord  Jeflfrey*s  chanffe  of  feeling  towards  Christianity,  the  following  sentence  occurs : 
— "  In  Cockbum^e  hands  the  materiaU  of  explanation  were  placed^  which  he  had  no  right  to 
keep  baek.^*  In  that  sentence  we  alluded  to  information  regarding  certain  drcumstanees 
in  Lord  Jeffrey's  history,  which  indicate  that,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  was  led 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  Christianity.  These  circumstances  were  known  to  not  a  few 
before  the  *'  Life  of  Jeffi^y"  was  published ;  and  we  were  led  to  suppose,  that  documen- 
tary information  regarding  them  was  placed  before  his  biographer.  In  this  we  now  find 
that  we  have  been  mistaken ;  there  being  no  evidence  that  the  materials  we  referred  to 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  or  that  their  existence  was  known  to  him.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  express  our  great  regret,  that  feots  of  so  much  moment  in  their  bearing  on 
I^ord  Jeffrey's  history,  were  either  unknown  to  his  biographer,  or,  if  within  his  knowMge, 
were  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
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Aet.  L — Baeon^s  Eisays^  with  Annotations. 
By  Richard  Whatbly,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.    London,  1856.    8vo,  pp.  517. 

After  the  novelists,  and  after  Mr.  Macaulaj, 
Archbishop  Whately  is,  perhaps,  the  Eng- 
lish writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
has  been  most  read.  Between  his  first  and 
his  last  publication  forty-six  years  have 
passed,  during  few  of  which,  perhaps  during 
none,  has  his  pen  been  unemployed.  The 
mere  catalogue  of  his  works  fills  six  pages. 
Several  of  them  have  reached  a  tentn  edi- 
tion — one  a  fourteenth ;  many  are  text-books 
in  our  universities  and  schools,  and,  from 
the  elementary  nature  of  their  subjects — 
from  Jtheir  containing  the  rudiments  of  most 
of  the  mental  sciences  and  of  the  mental 
arts — they  have  exercised,  and  continue  to 
exercise,  more  influence  over  the  opinions 
and  over  the  moral  and  intellectual  habits 
of  those  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
public  and  in  professional  life,  than  can  be 
attributed  to  the  labours  of  any  other  living 
author. 

And  yet,  when  we  attempted,  in  1844,  al- 
most at  the  commencement  of  our  career,  to 
give  a  general  view  of  his  works,  we  had  to 
remark,  that  a  writer  so  widely  popular  had 
been  almost  ignored  by  the  periodical  cri- 
tics. "He  has  been  scarcely  mentioned," 
we  then  said,  "  by  any  of  the  prouder  and 
more  august  arbiters  of  destiny,  and  Jour- 
nalists of  humbler  pretensions  have  been 
slow  to  notice  his  publications."* 

With  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions, 
this  is  still  generiJly  true.  It  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  partlv  by  the  nature  of  the 
studies  to  which  Archbishop  Whately  has 
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mainly  devoted  himself,  and  partly  T)y  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 
Neither  his  material  nor  his  workmanship 
is  such  as  critics  like  to  meddle  with.  Theo- 
logy, morals,  and  metaphysics,  are  the  tritest 
portions  of  human  knowledge.  During  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
the  afiectlons  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  were  the  fa- 
vourite subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
They  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  acutest 
and  the  most  diligent  thinkers.  Reason  was 
enlightened  by  Revelation ;  and,  for  more 
than  1800  years,  the  Revelation  itself  has 
been  commented  on  by  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  To  be  original  in  such  mat- 
ters— ^to  discover  inferences  and  analogies  of 
any  value,  which  shall  have  escaped  unde« 
tected  by  so  long  and  so  careful  an  examined 
tion — is  an  attempt  froni  which  the  most  san- 
guine may  well  recoil.  The  bulk  of  our 
writers  prefer  gleaning  from  fields  whidb 
have  been  less  carefully  reaped.  They  turn 
to  political  economy,  to  legislation,  to  criti- 
cism, to  history,  to  biography,  to  physical 
science, — ^in  short,  to  studies  which  are  so  re- 
cent, that  their  most  accessible  treasures  are 
still  unexhausted,  or  which,  depending  rather 
on  observation^han  on  consciousness,  rather 
on  testimony  than  on  inference,  are  practically 
inexhaustible.  Working  on  such  materials, 
they  may  expect  to  inform  or  to  amuse. 
As  expounders  of  Archbishop  Whately*8 
reasonings,  all  that  they  can  hope  is  to  in- 
struct— to  lead  the  reader  to  admit  jproposi- 
tions  which,  though  unperceived,  h^  been 
implied  in  his  previous  Knowledge. 

This,  without  doubt,  can  be  done.  Trite 
as  are  his  subjects,  tiie  Archbishop's  works 
are  eminendy  original.  They  are  full  of 
new  analogies,  of  subtie  discriminations,  and 
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of  inferences,  of  which  the  reader  recognises 
both  the  truth  and  the  novelty,  feels  that 
they  had  never  struck  him  before,  but  that 
they  follow  necessarily  from  premises  with 
which  he  is  fiuniliar. 

But  a  critic  is  not  satisfied  by  acting  the 
part  of  a  mere  expounder.  He  wishes  not 
to  follow,  or  even  to  accompany,  but  to 
precede,  his  author;  to  clear  up  his  con- 
fusion ;  to  expose  his  fallacies ;  and  to  show 
that  even  when  he  is  right,  he  is  right  im< 
perfectly — that  he  has  seen  the  truth,  but 
not  the  whole  truth,  and  has  left  it  to  his 
reviewer  to  draw  from  his  premises  their  full 
conclusions. 

We  have  all  studied  Bacon's  advice — "  In 
seconding  another,  yet  to  add  somewhat  of 
one's  own ;  as,  if  you  will  grant  his  opinion, 
let  it  be  with  some  distinction ;  if  you  will 
follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  condition ;  if 
you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with  alleging 
further  reason."* 

The  victim  whom  we  delight  to  immolate 
is  a  puzzle-headed,  ingenious  rhetorician, 
whose  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  may 
serve  as  pegs  for  our  own  theories,  and  as 
foils  to  them.  But  against  this  treatment 
Archbishoj^  Whately's  works  are  proof 
They  have  been  carefully  elaborated  in  a 
capacious  and  patient  intellect,  animated  by 
a  love  of  truth,  and  a  hatred  of  disguise, 
amounting  almost  to  passion.  They  con- 
tain few  premises  thrown  out  rashly,  none 
assumed  insincerely,  and  no  inferences  which 
the  author  does  not  believe  to  be  legitimate ; 
and  small  Indeed  are  the  chances  of  finding 
a  flaw  in  the  logic 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the 
title,  is  not  peculiarly  fit  for  criticism.  Its 
fragmentary  nature  makes  it  ipipossible  to 
give  any  general  view  of  it  But,  though 
it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  it  is 
the  newest  of  the  Archbishop's  works  ; 
and  though,  without  doubt,  already  widely 
known,  it  is  probably  less  so.  than  anything 
that  he  has  published  since  1844.  We  shau 
incur  less  danger  of  encumbering  our  pages 
with  .quotations  with  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready familiar,  and  of  pronouncing  judg- 
ments which  he  has  himself^nticipated. 

The  essays  of  Bacon  do  not  require  an 
annotator  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
obscurities ;  for,  as  is  the  case  with  almost 
all  dear  thinkers,  he  is  an  eminently  perspi- 
cuous writer.  Nor  is  there  much  that  is 
obsolete  in  his  language.  Like  Shakspeare, 
he  seems  to  have  anticipated  many  modem 
refinements.  Whole  pages  occur  in  which 
nothing  betrays  antiquity  except  a  naivete 
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and  simplicity  of  diction,  seldom  found  in 
the  writings  of  those  who  have  the  fear  of 
critics  berore  their  eyes,  and  an  exuberance 
of  classical  quotation,  which  was  natural 
when  the  bulk  of  our  literature  was  Roman 
or  Greek,  But,  though  Bacon's  essays  re- 
quire little  explanation,  they  are  susceptible, 
as  this  volume  shows,  of  sreat  development. 
They  were  intended,  as  die  Archbishop  re- 
marks, and  as  the  word  essay  in  its  original 
acceptation  expresses,  to  be  tentamina,  not 
finished  treatises,  but  sketches,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  reader — ^hints,  to  be  pursued — 
thoughts,  thrown  out  irregularly,  to  suggest 
further  inquiries  and  reflections.  It  is  true 
that  his  sketches  and  hints  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  most  elaborate  performances 
of  other  men,  but  they  never  have  been 
turned  to  better  account  than  when  they 
have  been  expanded  and  illustrated  by 
Archbishop  Whately. 

In  reviewing  a  work  without  unity,  or 
even  continui^,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  prin- 
ciple to  follow  in  the  selection  of  topics. 
We  will  begin  by  the  essay  on  Unity  in 
Religion,  partly  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  its  subject,  and  partly  be- 
cause, in  his  annotations  to  that  essay,  the 
Archbishop  has  noticed  some  speculations 
for  which  tiie  author  of  this  article  is  re- 
sponsible, and  has  subjected  tiiem  to  stric- 
tures so^serious,  that  he  feels  bound  either 
to  admit  that  they  are  well-founded,  and,  in 
that  case,  to  retract,  or  to  show  that  they 
are  undeserved. 

Bacon  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  bi- 
goted and  a  persecuting  age — in  an  age 
which  believed  that,  in  religious  matters, 
error,  though  merely  speculative,  though  to- 
tally incapable  of  influencing  human  con- 
duct, though  relating  to  things  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,'is  not  only 
sin,  but  sin  for  which  men  ^  without  doubt 
shall  perish  everlastingly;"  and,  still  fur- 
ther, believed  it  to  be  uie  duty  of  the  civil 
governor,  in  the  words  of  the  English  Lit- 
urgy, '^  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain 
truth ;"  that  is  to  say,  to  maintain  truth  by 
the  execution  of  justice.  From  bigotry,  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  have  been  free.  In  his 
advertisement  on  Church  Controversies,*  he 
reprobates  the  **  curious  questions  and  the 
Strang  anatomies  of  the  natures  and  person 
of  Christ,"  which  divided  the  Christian 
churches  in  tiie  first  centuries,  when  ingen- 
iosa  res  fuit  esse  Christianum;  and  still 
more  those  <' about  ceremonies,  and  things 
indiflerent,  and  the  external  policy  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church."  He  suggests  a 
doubt — ^a  doubt  which,  in  those  days,  must . 
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kave  shooked  tiie  majority  of  hie  readers — 
"vehether,  *'  in  the  general  demolition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  there  were  not,  as  men's 
actions  are  imperfect,  some  good  purged 
with  the  bad ;''  and  he  ends  his  *'  considera- 
tions on  Uie  pacification  of  the  Church"*  by 
a  passage  which  we  quote  below,  and  whicSh 
well  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  our  modem 
ecclesiastical  factions.  But  he  cannot  be  as 
fully  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  having 
been,  to  some  d^ree,  intolerant.  He  disap- 
proved, indeed,  of  '*  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions, to  force  consciences;''  but  he  adds, 
that  **  there  be  two  swords  among  Christians, 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  and  both 
have  their  due  office  in  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligion ;''  and  *'  that  the  temporal  sword  is  to 
be  drawn  with  great  circumspeetion  in  eases 
of  religion."  He  objected,  tnerefpre,  not  to 
the  use,  but  merely  to  the  abuse  of  perse- 
cution. He  did  not  perceive  that  any  em- 
ployment whatever  of  the  temporal  sword 
in  cases  of  religion,  whether  rashly  or  with 
circumspection,  is  opposed  not  merely  to  the 
spirit,  but  to  the  express  precepts,  of  Qiris- 
tianilSy — to  tbe  formal  renunciation  by  our 
Lord  of  all  temporal  dominion,  and  of  all 
coercive  influence. 

His  desire  for  unity,  indeed,  in  ''  points 
fundamental,  and  of  substance  in  religion, '^ 
was  very  earnest  "For  the  pttnt,"  he 
8ays,f  "  that  there  should  be  put  one  form 
of  discipline  in  all  churches,  and.  that  im- 
posed  by  necessity  of  a  commandment  and 
prescript  out  of  the  word  of  God,  is  a  matter 
volumes  have  been  compiled  of,  and  there- 
fore cannot  receive  a  brief  redargution.  I, 
for  my  part,  do  confess  that,  in  revolving 
the  S<u*iptures,  I  could  never  find  any  such 
thing ;  but  that  God  had  left  the  like  liberty 
to  the  Church  government  as  He  had  done 
to  the  civil  government — ^to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  time,  and  place,  and  accidents : 
which,  nevertheless.  His  high  and  Divine 
providence  doth  order  and  dispose.  For 
all  civil  governments  are  restrained  from 
God  unto  the  general  grounds  of  justice  and 
manners;  but  the  policies  and  forms  of 
them  are  left  free ;  so  that  monarchies  and 
kingdoms,  senates  and  selgnories,  popular 
states  and  communalties,  are  lawful,  and, 
where  they  are  planted,  ought  to  be  main- 
tained inviolate. 

"  So  likewise  in  Church  matters,  tbe  sub- 
stance of  doctrine  is  immutable,  and  so  are 
the  general  rules  of  government;  but  for 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  the  particular 
hierarchies,    policies,    and    disciplines    of 
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churches,  they  be  left  at  lai^e.  And  thereit> 
fore  it  is  good  we  return  unto  the  ancient 
bounds  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  God,  which 
was, '  One  faith,  one  baptism,'  and  not,  ^  One 
hierarchy,  one  discipline ;'  and  that  we  ob-  . 
serve  the  league  of  Uhristians,  as  it  is  penned 
by  our  Saviour,  which  is,  in  substance  of 
doctrme,  this — ^He  that  is  not  with  i^,  i$ 
against  us ;'  but,  in  things  indiflerent,  and 
but  of  circumstance,  this — *JIe  that  is  not 
against  us^  is  vnih  us;^  as  it  is  excellently 
alluded  to  by  that  father  that  noted,  that 
Qirist's  garment  was  without  seam,  and  yet 
was  of  divers  colours ;  and  thereupon  set- 
teth  down  for  a  rule,  '  In  veste  varietas  sit, 
scissura  non  sit' 

"  Heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others 
the  greatest  scandals,  yea,  more  than  cor- 
ruption of  manners ;  for  as,  in  the  natural 
body,  a  wound  or  solution  of  continuity  is 
worse  than  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spi- 
ritual ;  so  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep 
men  out  of  the  Church,  imd  drive  men 
out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of  unity.; 
and,  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to  that 
pass,  that  one  saith,  *  Ecce  in  deserto,'  an- 
other saith, '  Ecce  in  penetralibus ;' — that  is, 
when  some  men  seek  Qirist  in  the  conven- 
ticles of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  outward 
&ce  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need  conti- 
nually to  sound  in  men's  ears, '  Nolite  exire.' 
The  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety 
of  whose  vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  those  without)  saith,  ^  If  a  hea- 
then come  in,  and  hear  you  speak  with  se- 
veral tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  are 
mad?'  and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better. 
When  atheists  and  pro&ne  persons  do  hear 
of  so  many  discordant  and  contrary  opinions 
in  religion,  it  doth  avert  them  from  the 
Church,  and  maketh  them  '  to  sit  down  in 
Uie  chair  of  the  scomers.'  It  is  but  a  light 
thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious  a  matter ; 
but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  deformity. 
There  is  a  master  of  scoffing  that,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  books  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book,  '  7%^  Morris 
Dance  of  Heretics ;'  for,  indeed,  every  sect 
of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture,  or  cringe, 
by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  move  deri- 
sion  in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics, 
who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things." 

To  this  passage  the  Archbishop  has  ap- 
pended the  following  note  :* — 

"  There  occurs,  in  a  late  number  of  a 
leading  periodical,  a  remark,  which  one  may 
find  also  in  the  mouths  of  many,  and  in  the 
minds  of  very  many  more,  that  the  great  di- 
versity of  religious  opinions  prevailing  in  the 
world,  and  the  absence  of  all  superhuman  pro- 
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vision  against  them,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the 
mil  of  the  Almighty  that  such  should  be  the 
ease — ^that  men  were  de$igned  to  hold  all 
diversities  of  religious  belief.  Now,  the  in- 
ference which  will  naturally  be  drawn,  on 
further  reflection,  from  this  is,  that  it  is  no 
matter  whether  we  hold  truth  or  falsehood ; 
and  next,  that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  any 
religion. 

'^  But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  reasoning 
would  go  to  prove  that,  since  there  is  no  in- 
fallible and  universally  accessible  guide  in 
moraUy  and  men  greatly  differ  in  their  judg- 
ments of  what  is  morsaly  right  and  wrong, 
hence  we  are  to  infer  that  God  did  not  de- 
sign men  to  agree  on  this  point  neither,  and 
that  it  matters  not  whether  we  act  on  riaht 
or  wrong  principles;  and,  in  short,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong, 
but  only  what  eadi  man  thinks.  The  two 
opposite  errors  (as  we  think  them),  from  the 
$ame  source^  are — ^  If  God  wills  all  men  to 
believe,  and  to  act  rightly,  He  must  have 
ffiven  us  an  infallible  and  accessible  guide 
for  belief  and  practice.  (1.)  But  He  does 
so  will ;  therefore,  there  is  sudi  a  guide ;  and 
(2.)  He  has  not  given  us  any  such  guide ; 
therefore  He  does  not  will  all  men  to  believe 
and  act  rightly.' 

"  Now,  this  is  to  confound  the  two  senses 
of  *•  WILL,'  as  distiguished  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  17th  article  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  most 
absurd  errors,  and  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
may  be  said  to  be  according  to  the  Divine  will 
since  God  does  not  interpose  His  omnipotence 
to  prevent  them.  But, '  in  our  doings,'  says 
that  article,  '  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed which  we  have  expressly  declared  in 
Hoi V  Writ'" 

The  passage  thus  referred  to  is  to  b^ 
found  in  an  article  in  the  Edinbwrgh  Review^ 
on  Sir  George  Lewis's  Essay  "  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Auuiority  in  Matters  of  Opinion," 
contained  in  the  number  for  April  1850  :  — 

"  If,"  says  the  author  of  that  article,  "  re- 
ligious faith  be  favourable,  and  religious  er- 
ror unfavourable,  to  the  wel&re  of  a  people ; 
if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  State,  by  means 
of  persecution,  to  difluse  the  former,  and  to 
extirpate,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do 
all  that  it  can  do  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  subjects,  on  what  ground  ought  it  to  ab- 
stain from  persecution  f* 

The  able  author  of  the  ^  Letters  on  the 
Church,"  admits  "  that  he  can  find  no  argu- 
ments against  persecution  which  ought  to 
convince  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Pagan  ruler." 
We  believe  "  that  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  the  forcible  propagation  of  religious 
truth  may  be  maintained  oy  an  argum^t  of 


universal  application — one  to  which  a  Mo- 
hammedan or  a  Pagan  must  yield,  as  well 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  It 
consists  in  the  impossibility,  in  almost  all 
cases,  of  demonstrating  that  what  is  perse- 
cuted is  really  error.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  most  of  the  disputes  which 
separate  Christian  sects  relate,  not  to  prac- 
tical morality,  but  either  to  questions  re- 
specting Church  discipline  and  government, 
which  may  receive  different  answers  among 
diflerent  nations,  and  at  different  times ;  or 
to  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Deitv,  and  as  to  His  dealings  with 
mankind,  which  depend  on  the  interpretar 
tion  given  to  certain  portions  of  Scripture, 
as  to  which  men  have  been  differing  for 
eighteen  centuries,  with  a  tendency  rather  to 
further  divergence  than  to  agreement" 

"The  Trinitarians  think  that  the  eternal 
co-existence  of  Grod  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son  is  the  Scriptural  doctrine :  the  Arians 
think  that  the  Begetter  must  have  existed 
before  the  Begotten.  The  Latin  Church  be- 
lieves that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son :  the  Greek  Church  be- 
lieves that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  only 
from  the  Father.  Each  of  these  opinions 
has  been  supported  by  hundreds  of  learned, 
conscientious,  and  diligent  inquirers;  each 
has  been  adopted  by  millions  of  enthusiastic 
votarie/;  each  has  been  .propagated  bv 
violence,  and  resisted  by  endurance;  each 
has  had  its  doctors,  its  persecutors,  and  its 
martyrs." 

"It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  opinions 
for  which  we  persecute  one  another,  relate 
to  matters  which  our  faculties  are  unable  to 
comprehend.  It  is  possible  that,  if  our  con- 
troversies could  be  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  beings  of  higher  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence than  those  of  man,  they  would  tell 
us  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  disputing 
about  words  which  signify  no  realities,  and 
debating  propositions  which,  being  unmean- 
ing, possess  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 
One  thing  at  least  seems  clear  —  that^  if  the 
Being  who  inspired  the  texts  on  which  differ- 
ent sects  found  their  arguments^  had  intended 
us  to  agree  in  one  interpretation  of  them,  Me 
would  not  have  left  them  susceptible  of  many,'" 

"  The  fact,  then,  on  which  the  expediency 
of  persecution  depends — the  falsenood  of 
the  persecuted  doctrine — ^being,  in  general, 
incapable  of  demonstration,  it  follows,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  persecution  is  not  expe- 
dient We  say,  in  general;  for  there  are 
some  religious  opinions  so  obviously  mis- 
chievous, Siat  the  ma^strate  may  be  bound 
to  put  them  down.  Such  are  the  doctrines 
onoe  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome — 
that  fiiith  ii  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics; 
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that  Ae  Pope  may  release  subjects  from 
their  allegiance;  and  that  indulgence  may 
be  purchased  for  the  darkest  crimes.  And, 
with  respect  even  to  such  doctrines  as  these, 
all  that  the  State  ought  to  prevent  is  their 
active  dissemination.  The  mere  holding 
them  being  involuntary,  is  not  a  fit  subject 
for  legislation.'* 

There  is  obviously  no  subject  which  man 
ought  to  approach  with  such  reverence,  such 
caution,  indeed  such  timidity,  as  the  ^ttri- 
butes  of  the  Deity,  We  cannot  venture  to 
set  any  bounds  to  them.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  treat  His  power.  His  knowledge,  or 
His  benevolence,  as  limited.  But  nothing 
that  is  unlimited  is  conceivable  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  A  Being,  therefore,  of  infinite 
attributes  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  When 
we  attempt  to  reason  about  Him,  it  is  only 
on  hypothesis,  and  by  analogy.  Our  hypo- 
thesis— ^an  hypothesis  which  looks  rash  and 
absurd,  and  probably  %8  absurd,  but  is  afler 
all  our  only  hypothesis — is,  that<His  motives 
and  His  conduct  resemble  the  motives  and 
the  conduct  of  the  only  being  with  whom  we 
can  compare  Him — ^a  wise  and  benevolent 
man. 

Now,  if  a  man,  with  power  to  express  his 
meaning  clearly,  and  with  knowledge  en- 
abling him  to  foresee  how  his  words  will  be 
interpreted,  uses  language  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent interpretati(ms,  we  cannot  but  infer 
that  he  intends  it  to  be  differently  inter- 
preted. 

The  Archbishop  answers,  that  "  if  men 
were  designed  to  hold  aU  diversities  of  reli- 
gious belief,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  it 
is  no  matter  whether  we  hold  truth  or 
&Isehood,  or  rather,  that  there  is  no  truth  at 
all  in  any  religion."   • 

This  must  bB  admitted. 

But  the  Archbishop,  perhaps  from  inadvert- 
ence on  his  part,  perhaps  from  a  want  of 
perspicuity  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
article,  has  not  apprehended  his  meaning. 
He  does  not  aflirm,  nor  does  he  believe, 
that  men  were  desiffned  to  hold  aU  diver- 
sities of  religious  bdief,  or  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  will  of  God  that  men 
are  Buddhists,  Hindoos,  or  Mohammedans. 
Why  they  are  so—why  fklse  religions  are  per- 
mitted to  spring  up  and  to  endure,  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  ongin 
of  evil — a  problem  which  meetis  and  arrests 
every  speculator.  Christian,  Pagan,  Deist^  or 
Atheist,  at  every  turn. 

The  questions  as  to  which  he  ventures  to 
think  that  men  are  designed  to  differ,  are 
narrowly  limited  in  kind  and  in  number ; 
and,  so  far  from  including  all  diversities  of 
religious  belief  &pply  onlv  to  the  Christian 
creed,  and  to  a  very  small  portion  of  that 


creed.  They  are  '^  questions  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  as  to 
His  dealings  with  mankind,  depending  on  the 
interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture?* 

The  examples  given  in  the  article,  are  the 
disputes  as  to  the  pre-existenoe  of  the 
Father,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit;— disputes  which  relate,  perhaps,  to  mat- 
ters above  our  comprehension,  and  may  re- 
semble those  of  blind  men  as  to  colours,  or 
of  deaf  men  as  to  sounds. 

The  Archbishop  adds — "  This  is  not  all ; 
the  same  reasoning  would  go  to  prove  that, 
since  there  is  no  infallible  and  umversaUy  ac- 
cessible guide  in  morals,  and  men  greatly 
differ  in  their  judgments  of  what  is  morally 
right  and  wrong,  hence  we  are  to  infer  that 
God  did  not  design  men  to  agree  on  this 
point  neither." 

Now,  the  author's  reason  for  holding  that 
men  were  intended  to  differ  as  to  some  of 
what  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  ques- 
tions in  theology,  is  not  the  absence  of  an 
infallible  and  universally  accessible  guiae, 
but  the  supposed  presence  of  an  ambiguous 
revelation.  If  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  as  susceptible  of  different  interpreta- 
tions as  are  the  texts  which  Greeks  and 
Latins  cite  against  one  another,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  our  Saviour  intended  it  to  be 
differently,  interpreted.  But  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  are  as  perspicuous  as 
some  of  what  may  be  called  its  metaphysi- 
cal statements  are  obscure.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Christian  sect  which  has  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  Church  solely  on  any 
moral  question.  The  schisms  which  have 
been  founded  on  points  of  doctrine,  or  of 
discipline,  or  of  ceremonies,  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds. 

We  may  add,  that  we  see  some  reasons, 
we  will  not  say  for  affirming,  but  for  sus- 
pecting, that  such  schisms  are  not  without 
their  utility. 

Men  do  not  seem  to  be  improved  by  be- 
ing thrown  together  in  great  homogeneous 
masses.  The  Chinese  Empire — the  lai^est 
aggregation  of  human  beings  with  one  gov- 
ernment, one  language,  and  substantially 
one  religion,  that  was  ever  collected  — con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  corrupt  and  the 
least  improvable  people  that  can  be  called 
civilized.  Differences  of  language,  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  habits,  seem  to  be  among  the 
means  employed  by  Providence  in  order  to 
break  men  into  smaller  communities,  in 
whidi  individual  merit  may  hope  to  niake 
its  way,  and  which  improve  one  another  by 
emulation  and  collision. 

Some  of  the  speculative  differences  which 
divide  Christians  may  be  intended  to  pro« 
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duce  the  same  effect.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  owe  much  of  the  earnest  religious 
belief  and  feeling  which  distinguish  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  to  the  prevalence  of  dissent. 
The  great  improver  of  the  English  clergy 
was  Wesley.  In  Italy  there  is  no  dissent ; 
but  how  much  is  there  of  religion  ? 

Bacon's  Essay  on  Envy  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  suffered  mudi  from  the  envi- 
ous. He  passed  the  earlier  and  the  most 
active  portion  of  his  life  in  a  small,  ambi- 
tious, intriguing  society,  in  which  all  were 
acquaintances  and  rivals ;  and  the  sovereign 
— the  last  and  the  best  despot  that  England 
has  ever  endured— could  scatter  prizes,  such 
as,  in  our  sober  aristocratical  community, 
onlv  Parliament  can  give,  and  only  once 
perhaps  in  a  century.  All  the  ambitious, 
all  the  covetous,  and  all  the  vain,  crowded 
to  the  court,  to  contend,  by  flattery,  by  sub- 
servience, and,  we  must  add,  by  real  service, 
for  the  fiivour  which  gave  power,  wealth, 
an^  station.  Such  a  court  was  a  hot-bed  of 
en^nr;  and  Bacon's  masterly  enumeration 
of  those  apt  to  envy,  and  of  those  apt  to  be 
envied,  is  evidently  the  result  of  personal 
observation  and  experience.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  he  appears  to  have  been  infected 
by  the  Oriental  superstition  of  the  evil  eye, 

"There  be  none  of  the  affections,"  he 
says,  "  which  have  been  noted  to  fesdnate 
or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy :  they  both 
have  vehement  wishes,  they  frame  them- 
selves readily  into  imaginations  and  sugges- 
tions, and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  es- 
pecially upon  the  presence  of  the  objects, 
which  are  the  points  that  conduce  to  fascina- 
tion, if  anv  such  thing  there  be.  We  see, 
likewise,  the  Scripture  oalleth  envy  an  evil 
eye,  and  the  astrologers  call  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  stars  evd  aspects ;  so  that  still 
there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the 
act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation  or  irradiation  of 
the  eye ;  nay,  some  have  been  so  curious 
as  to  note  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or 

Eercussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most 
urt,  are  when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in 
glory  or  triumph,  for  that  sets  an  edge  upon 
envy ;  and  besides,  at  such  times  the  spirits 
of  the  person  envied  do  come  forth  most 
into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  tiie 
blow."* 

We  once,  in  Cairo,  conversed  on  this  su- 
perstition with  an  intelligent  Cairene,  who 
described  it  as  the  great  curse  of  his  country. 
"  Does  the  mischievous  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,"  we  asked,  "  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  person  whose  glance  does  the  mis- 
chief 1" 
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"  Not  altogether,"  he  answered.  "An  in- 
tention to  harm  may  reader  more  virulent 
the  poison  of  the  glance ;  but  envy,  or  the 
desire  to  appropriate  a  thing,  or  even  ex- 
cessive admiration,  may  render  it  hurtful 
without  the  consciousness,  or  even  against 
the  will,  of  the  offender.  It  injures  most 
the  thing  that  it  first  hits.  Hence  the  bits 
of  red  cloth  that  are  stuck  about  the  dresses 
of  women,  and  about  the  trappings  of  cam- 
els and  horses,  and  the  large  spots  of  lamp 
black  which  you  may  see  on  the  foreheads 
of  children.  They  are  a  sort  of  conductors. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  attract  the  glance, 
and  exhaust  its  venom." 

"A  fine  house,  fine  fiirniture,  a  fine  camel, 
and  a  fine  horse,  are  all  enjoyed  with  fear 
and  trembling,  lest  they  should  excite  envy 
and  bring  misfbrtune.  A  butcher  would  be 
afraid  to  expose  fine  meat,  lest  the  evil  eye 
of  passers-by,  who  might  covet  it,  shoidd 
taint  it,  and  make  it  spoil,  or  become  un- 
wholesome,'' 

"  Children  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
the  objects  of  desire  and  admiration.  When 
they  are  snared  to  go  abroad,  they  are  in- 
tentionally dirty  and  ill-dressed ;  but  gene- 
rally they  are  kept  at  home,  wiUiout  air  or 
exercise,  but  safe  from  admiration.  This 
occasions  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  infant  mortality  in  Europe  and  in  Egypt 
In  Europe  it  is  the  children  of  the  rich  who 
live ;  in  Egjpt,  it  is  the  children  of  the 
poor.  The  children  of  the  poor  cannot  be 
confined.  They  live  in  the  fields.  As  soon 
as  you  quit  the  city,  you  see  in  every  clover 
field  a  group,  of  which  the  centre  is  a  teth- 
ered buffido,  and  round  it  are  the  children 
of  its  owner,  with  their  provision  of  bread 
and  water,  sent  thither  at  sunrise  and  to  re- 
main there  till  sunset,  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  breathing  the  air  from  the  desert.  The 
Fellah  children  enter  their  hovels  only  to 
sleep,  and  that  only  in  the  winter.  In  sum- 
mer, their  days  and  nights  are  passed  in  the 
open  air ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  dirt  and 
their  bad  food,  they  grow  up  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  children  of  the  ridi,  confined 
by  the  fear  of  tiie  evil  eye  to  the  '  hareem,' 
are  puny  creatures,  of  whom  not  a  fourth 
part  reaches  adolescence.  Achmed  Pasha 
Tahir,  one  of  the  governors  of  Cairo  under 
Mehemet  Ali,  had  280  children ;  only  six 
survived  him.  Mehemet  Ali  himself  had 
87 ;  only  ten  were  living  at  his  death." 

"  I  believe,"  he  added,  "  that  at  the  hot- 
tom  of  this  superstition  is  an  enormous  pre- 
valence of  envy  among  the  lower  Egyptians. 
You  see  it  in  all  their  fictions.  Half  of  the 
stories  told  in  the  coffee-shops  by  the  pro- 
fessional story-tellers,  of  which  the  Arabian 
Nights  are  a  specunen,  turn  on  malevolence. 
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Mfdevoleooe,  not  attrilmte^  «b  it  would  be 
ii^  European  fiction,  to  some  insult  or  in- 
jury inflicted  by  the  person  who  is  its  ob- 
ject, but  to  mere  envy :  envy  of  wealth,  or 
of  the  odier  means  of  enjoyment,  honoura- 
bly acquired  and  liberally  used/' 

In  distinguishing  the  persons  more  or  less 
subject  to  envy,  Bacon  states,  that  '^  persons 
of  eminent  virtue,  when  they  are  advanced, 
are  less  envied,  £>r  that  their  fortune  seem- 
eth  but  due  to  them ;  and  no  man  envieth 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  reward^  and  li- 
berality rather," 

The  Archbishop  has  qualified  this  remark 
by  the  following  very  acute  note : — "  Bacon 
might  have  remarked,  that,  in  one  rei^ct, 
a  rise  by  merit  exposes  a  man  to  more  envy 
than  that  by  personal  fitvour,  through  fami- 
ty  connection,  private  frienddiip,  etc.  For, 
In  this  latter  case,  the  system  itself  of  prefer- 
ring private  considerations  to  public,  is 
chiefly  blamed,  but  the  individtuit  thus,  ad- 
vanced is  regarded  much  in  the  same  way 
as  one  who  is  bom  to  an  estate  or  title.  But 
when  any  one  is  advanced  on  the  score  of 
desert  and  qualifications,  the  system  is  ap- 
nrpved,  but  the  individual  is  more  envied, 
because  his  advancement  is  felt  as  an  aflront 
to  all  who  think  themselves  or  their  own 
f):iends  more  worthy." 

'^  It  is  quite  right  to  advance  men  of  great 
merit;  but,  by  this  rule,  it  is  I,  or  my 
friend  so-and-so,  that  ought  to  have  been 
preferred.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bi^op  or  a  minister  appoints  his  own  son  or 
private  friend  to  some  oflSce,  every  one  else 
is  left  free  to  think,  4f  it  bad  sone  by  merit, 
/should  have  been  the  ma^.'  '* 

The  Essay  on  Groodness  is,  according  to 
our  u^  of  the  word  goodness, improperly 
entitled ;  for  by  "  Go^iness"  Bacon  means 
Beneficence. 

"  It  admits,"  he  says,  "  no  excess  but  er- 
ror. Zle  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused 
angels  to  &11 ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in 
excess  caused  man  to  &IL  But  in  cmrity 
there  is  no  excess :  neither  angel  nor  man 
can  come  in  danger  by  it  The  inclination 
to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  ip  the  nar 
ture  of  man,  insomuch  that,  if  it  issue  not 
towards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living 
creatures ;  as  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel 
people,  who  nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts, 
and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds.  Errors, 
indeed,  in  this  Virtue  may  be  committed ; 
therefore  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge  of  the 
errors  of  a  habit  so  excellent.  Seek  the 
good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to 
their  &ces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but  fiicUity 
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or  softness,  which  taketli  an  honest  mind 
prisoner.  Neither  give  thou  iEsop's  cock  a^ 
gem,  who  would  be  better  pleased  and  hap- 
pier if  he  had  a  barleycorn.  The  example 
of  God  teacheth  the  lesson  truly :  *  He  send- 
eth  His  rain,  and  maketh  His  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;'  but  He  doth  ' 
not  rain  wealth  nor  shine  honour  and  virtues 
upon  men  equally :  ^mmon  benefits  are  to 
be  communicated  with  all ;  but  peculiar  be- 
nefits with  choice.  And  beware  how,  in 
making  the  portraiture,  thou  breakest  the 
pattern;  for  Divinity  maketh  the  love  of 
ourselves  the  pattern  —  the  love  of  our 
neighbours  but  the  portraiture:  'Sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  fol- 
low Me ;'  but  sell  not  all  thou  hast,  except 
thou  come  and  follow  Me ; — that  is,  except 
thou  have  a  vocation  wherein  thou  mayest 
do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as  with 
great ;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams, 
thou  driest  the  fountain." 

In  illustration  of  Bacon's  remark,  that  the 
Turks^  though  a  cruel  people,  are  kind  to 
beasts,  we  will  repeat  a  little  more  of  the 
conversation  of  our  Cairene  friend. 

"The  remark,"  he  said  to  us,  "that  Orient- 
als are  not  to  be  judged  according  to  Euro- 
pean notions,  is  so  obvious  that  it  has  become 
trite ;  but  on  no  point  is  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  two  minds  more  striking  than  in 
the  respect  for  life." 

"The  European  cares  nothing  for  brute 
life.  He  destroys  the  lower  animals  with- 
out scruple,  whenever  it  suits  his  convenience, 
his  pleasure,  or  his  caprice.  He  shoots  his 
favourite  horse  and  his  favourite  dog  as  soon 
as  they  become  too  old  for  service.  The 
Mussulman  preserves  the  lives  of  the  lower 
animals  solicitously.  Though  he  considers 
the  dog  impure,  and  never  makes  a  friend  of 
him,  he  thinks  it  sinful  to  kill  him,  and  al- 
lows the  neighbourhood  and  even  the  streets 
of  his  towns  to  be  infested  by  packs  of  mas- 
terless  brutes,  which  you  would  get  rid  of  in 
London  in  one  day.  The  beggar  does  not 
venture  to  destroy  his  vermin :  ne  puts  them 
tenderly  on  the  ground,  to  be  swept  up  into 
the  clothes  of  the  next  passer-by.  There  are 
hospitals  in  Cairo  for  superannuated  cats, 
where  they  are  fed  at  the  public  expense," 

"  But  to  human  life  he  is  utterly  indiffer- 
ent He  extinguishes  it  with  much  less 
scruple  than  that  with  which  vou  shoot  a 
horse  past  his  work.  Abbas,  the  late  Vice- 
roy, when  a  boy,  had  his  pastry-cook  bas- 
tinadoed to  death,  Mehemet  Ali  mildly  re- 
proved him  for  it,  as  you  would  correct  a 
child  for  killing  a  butterfly.  He  explained 
to  his  little  grandson  that  such  things  ought 
not  to  be  done  without  a  motive." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  evUs  which  * 
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Bacon  points  out  as  likely  to  fUlow  ill-di- 
rected benevolence,  are  evils  aSectiog  the 
giver.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  that 
it  inflicts  evils,  &r  greater  in  amoant,  and  &r 
more  mischievous  in  kmd,  upon  the  receiver. 
In  the  long  contest  between  the  labourer,  de- 
sirous of  choosing  for  himself  his  residence, 
his  master,  and  his  occupation,  and  the  em- 
ployer,  anxious  to  confine  him  in  the  political 
prison  of  a  parish,  and  to  force  him  to  work 
there  for  such  wages  as  the  justices  should 
think  fit,  success  was  then  on  the  side  of  the 
labourer.  The  imprisonments,  whippings, 
slavery,  chains,  mutilation,  and  death,  de- 
nounced against  sturdy  vagalx^ds — that  is, 
against  those  who,  having  no  property  but 
their  labour,  presumed  to  act  as  if  they 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 
itr— had  failed.  "  Partly,"  says  the  preamble 
to  the  1st  Ed.  vl  c.  3,  "  by  foolish  pity  and 
mercy  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the 
said  goodly  laws  executed,  and  partly  from 
the  perverse  nature  and  long-accustomed 
idleness  of  the  person  given  to  loitering,  the 
said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small  effect." 
It  was  not  until  the  times  of  George  III., 
when  the  prime  minister  proposed  to  make 
parochial  relief  a  matter  of  right  and  an  hon- 
our, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
complained  that  he  had  searched  the  statute- 
book  in  vain  for  a  law  to  compel  the  farmers 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  raise  wages  with  the 
price  of  provisions,  that  the  friends  of  the 
labourer  succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  a 
slavery  and  a  degradation  which  his  enemies 
had  been  unable  to  inflict. 

Archbishop  Whately,  writing  afker  the  ex- 
perience  of  two  centuries  and  a  hal^  sees 
much  more  clearly  than  Bacon  the  real  mis- 
chiefs of  misdirected  beneficence. 

"  Bacon,"  he  says,  ♦  "  is  speaking  of  what 
is  now  called  benevolence  and  beneficence ; 
and  his  remark  is  very  just,  that  it  admits  of 
no  excess  in  quantity,  though  it  may  be  mis- 
directed and  erroneous.  I^r  if  your  liberal- 
ity be  such  as  to  reduce  your  family  to 
poverty,  or — like  the  killing  of  the  hen  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs — such  as  to  put  it  out 
of  your  power  hereafter  to  be  liberal  at  all, 
or  if  it  be  bestowed  upon  the  undeserving, 
this  is  rather  to  be  accounted  an  unwise  and 
misdirected  benevolence  than  an  excess  of  it 
in  quantity.  And  we  have  here  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  whole 
character  and  conduct,  even  our  most  amia- 
ble propensities,  under  the  control  of  right 
principle,  guided  by  reason,  and  of  taking 
pains  to  understand  the  subject  relating  to 
each  duty  which  you  are  called  on  to  per- 
form.    For  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  quality 
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that  can  produce  a  greater  amount  of  mis- 
chief than  may  be  done  by  thoughtless  good 
nature.  For  instance,  if  any  one,  out  of  ten- 
derness of  heart,  and  reluctance  to  punish  or 
to  discard  the  criminal  and  worthless,  lets 
loose  on  society,  or  advances  to  important 
offices,  misdiievous  characters,  he  will  have 
conferred  a  doubtful  benefit  on  a  few,  and 
done  uncalculable  hurt  to  thousands.  So 
also — ^to  take  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obvious  cases,  that  of  charity  to  the  poor, — 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  by  freely  relieving 
all  idle  vagabonds,  might  go  fiir  towards 
ruining  the  industry,  and  the  morality,  and 
the  prosperity,  of  a  whole  nation.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  careless,  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  does  far  more  harm  than  good, 
since  it  encourages  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence, and  also  imposture.  If  you  give 
freely  to  ragged  and  filthv  street-be^ars, 
you  are,  in  &ct,  hiring  people  to  dress  them- 
selves in  filthy  rags,  and  go  about  b^ging 
with  fictitious  tales  of  distress.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  carefully  inquire  for  and  relieve 
honest  and  industrious  persons,  who  have 
fallen  into  distress  through  unavoidable  mis- 
fortunes, you  are  not  only  doing  good  to 
those  objects,  but  also  holding  out  an  encou- 
ragement generally  to  honest  industry." 

"  You  may,  however,  meet  with  persons 
who  say,  *  As  long  as  it  is  my  intention  to 
relieve  real  distress,  my  charity  is  equaUy 
virtuous,  though  ihe  tale  told  me  may  be  a 
false  one.  The  impostor  alone  is  to  be 
blamed  who  told  it  me :  I  acted  on  what  he 
said ;  and  if  that  is  untrue,  the  fault  is  his, 
and  not  mine.'  Now,  this  is  a  fair  plea,  if 
any  one  is  deceived  after  making  oarefiil 
inquiry ;  but  if  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  do  this,  regarding  it  as  no  concern  of  his, 
you  might  ask  him  how  he  would  act  and 
judge  in  a  case  where  he  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest, — ^that  is,  where  his  own  interest  is 
concerned.  Suppose  he  employed  a  stew- 
ard, or  other  agent  to  buy  for  him  a  horse, 
and  this  agent  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for 
what  was  really  worth  little  or  nothing,  giv- 
ing just  the  same  kind  of  excuse  for  allowing 
his  employer  to  be  thus  cheated,  saying,  *  I 
made  no  careful  inquiries,  hut  took  the  sett- 
er's vford;  and  his  being  a  liar  and  a  cheat, 
is  his  fault,  and  not  mine;'  the  employer 
would  doubtless  reply,  *  The  seller,  indeed,  is 
to  be  condemned  for  cheating ;  but  so  are  you 
for  your  carelessness  of  my  Interests.  His 
being  greatly  in  fault  does  not  clear  you,  and 
your  merely  intending  to  do  what  was  right, 
is  no  excuse  for  your  not  taking  pains  to  gain 
right  information.' 

''  Now,  on'sudi  a  principle  we  ought  to  act 
in  our  charities ;  regarding  ourselves  as  stew- 
ards of  dl  that  Providenoe  has  bestowed,  and 
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as  bound  to  expend  it  in  the  best  way  possi- 
ble, and  not  shelter  our  own  faulty  negligence 
under  the  misconduct  of  another. 

**  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  re- 
lief afforded  to  want,  as  mere  want,  tends  to  in- 
orease  that  want ;  while  Uie  relief  i^orded  to 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  disabled,  has  plain- 
ly no  tendency  to  multiply  its  own  objects. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Lordjesns  em- 
ployed His  miraculous  power  in  healing  the 
sick  eoniinually,  but  in  feeding  the  hungry 
only  twice ;  while  the  power  of  multiplying 
food,  which  He  then  manifested,  as  well  as 
His  directing  the  disciples  to  take  care  and 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  remahied,  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,  served  to  mark,  that 
the  abstaining  from  any  like  procedure  on 
other  occasions  was  deliberate  design.  In 
this,  besides  other  objects,  our  Lord  Imd  pro- 
bably in  view  to  afford  us  some  instruction, 
from  His  example,  as  to  the  mode  of  our  cha- 
rity. Certain  it  is,  that  the  reasons  for  this 
distinction  are  now,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
same  as  at  that  time.  Now,  to  those  en- 
gaged in  that  important  and  inexhaustible 
subject  of  inquiry,  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
here  one  of  the  instances  in  whidi  the  super- 
human wisdom  of  Jesus  forstalled  the  discov- 
ering of  an  important  principle,  oflen  over- 
looked, not  only  by  the  generality  of  men, 
but  by  the  most  experienced  statesmen  and 
the  ablest  philosophers,  even  in  these  later 
ages  of  extended  human  knowledge  and  de- 
velopment of  mental  power." 

Bacon  published,  at  different  times,  two 
oompariflons  of  Youth  with  Old  Age :  the 
first  m  1612,  when  he  was  in  his  42d  year  ;* 
the  second  in  1623,  when  he  was  in  his  62d 
year,f  and  already  smking  under  premature 
decrepitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that  his  earlier  work  is 
by  far  the  less  unfavourable  to  old  age.  He 
admits  that,  "  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps, 
youth  will  have  the  advantage,  as  affe  for  the 
politic ;"  that  **  the  more  a  man  dnnketh  of 
the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicateUi ;"  and 
that  "  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the  powers  of 
understanding  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will 
and  affections."  But  these  are  the  only  hints 
of  any  moral  superiority  in  the  young. 

In  the  Bistoria  VttcB  et  Mortis,  however, 
in  almost  every  moral  quality,  the  advantage 
is  given  to  youUi. 

"The  young,"  he  says,  "  are  modest;  the 
old,  hardened.  The  young  are  kind  and 
compassionate;   the  old,  callous.    To  the 
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young  belong^  Isntdable  emulation;  to  the 
old,  malignant  envy.  The  young  are  in- 
clined to  religion  and  to  devotion  by  thdr 
fervour  and  by  their  in^erienoe  of  evil ; 
the  piety  of  ime  old  is  dulled  by  their  want 
of  charity,  by  theb  long  fiuniliarity  with 
evil,  and  by  their  tendency  to  luibelief.  In 
youth,  the  will  is  strong ;  in  age,  it  is  mod- 
erate. The  young  are  volatile  and  change 
able ;  the  old,  grave  and  firm.  The  young 
are  liberal  and  kindly ;  the  old,  avaricious, 
self-seeking,  and  self-wise.  The  young  are 
confiding  and  hopeful ;  the  old,  diffident  and 
suspicious.  The  young  please  and  are  easily 
pleased ;  the  old  are  morose  and  fastidious. 
The  young  are  open  and  firank ;  the  old,  cau- 
tious and  reserved.  The  young  desire  what 
is  great;  the  old  take  pains  for  what  is  ne- 
cessary. The  young  admire  the  present; 
the  old,  the  past  The  young  revere  dieir 
superiors;  the  old  judge  them.  Still  tbe 
old,  until  they  are  in  their  dotage,  have  some 
advantages:  though  their  invention  be  bar- 
ren, their  judgment  is  dear ;  they  prefer  the 
safe  to  the  spedous;  their  gamdity,  and 
even  their  vanity,  has  its  use;  as  they  can- 
not act,  they  talk,— hence  the  table  that  Ti- 
thonus  was  turned  into  a  cridcet" 

The  reader  may  periiaps  be  interested  by 
comparing  Baoon's  view  of  old  age  with  that 
of  Aristotle.  We  will  translate  the  15th 
chi^ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Rhetoric. 

"  The  aged,"  says  Aristotle,  "  having  lived 
long  in  a  woiid  in  which  evil  inedominates 
— ^having  frequently  fiiiled,  and  frequently 
been  deceived — ^rdy  on  nothing,  trust  no- 
thing, and  harve  raUier  opinions  than  know- 
ledge. Their  propositions  are  always  Quali- 
fied by  a  *  probably'  or  a  ^perhaps,'  Thqr 
are  uncharitable,  teking  everything  in  its 
worst  sense.  They  are  suspidous,  because 
experience  has  d6{^ved  them  of  eonfidenoe. 
They  neiUier  love  nor  hate;  or,  rather, 
obeying  the  precept  of  Bias,  they  treat  their 
firiends  as  possible  enemies,  and  their  ene- 
mies as  possible  friends.  life  has  humbled 
them ;  they  desire  nothing  great  or  even  exp 
traordinary,  and  are  satisfied  wiUi  what  is 
barely  necessary.  They  are  stingy;  for 
they  know  that  money  must  be  had,  and  that 
it  is  hard  to  earn  and  easy  to  lose.  Their 
coldness  makes  them  timid,  as  the  warmth 
of  the  young  makes  them  bold.  They  love 
life,  and  more  and  more  dearly  as  its  end  ap- 
prcAches ;  for  men  desire  most  the  things  of 
which  they  have  least.  Thdr  sdfishneas 
makes  them  prefer  what  is  useful  to  what  is 
great;  for  utility  is  relative  to  the  indivi- 
dual, greatness  is  intrinsio.  They  are  shame- 
less, because,  o^Hng  only  for  wbtt  is  profit- 
able, Aey  are  indifferent  to  opinion.  They 
have  seen  that  most  things  are  bad,  and  that 
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most  evttito  turn  out  ill ;  and  therefore  diej 
are  desponding.  As  their  past  life  is  long, 
and  their  future  life  short,  tqej  live  rather  in 
memory  than  in  hope,  and  hence  their  gar- 
rulity, llieir  resentment  is  quick,  but  weai(, 
and  80  are  the  deejres  that  have  not  lefb  them ; 
hence  their  apparent  temperateneas.  Their 
great  object  is  gain.  They  are  governed 
rather  by  reason  ^n  by  impulse ;  for  reason 
comes  from  the  head,  impulse  from  the  heart. 
Their  injuries  are  rather  malicious  than  inso- 
i  lent,  ^eir  pity  i^  tbe  result  not  of  kind- 
ness, but  of  weakness :  if  they  sympathize 
with  misfortune,  it  is  because  they  expect 
misfortune.'* 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  picture 
drawn  by  Bacon  was,  m  some  of  its  features, 
borrowed  from  Aristotle.  It  is  less  full  and 
less  precbe,  and  inferior  to  the  comparison 
of  1^  inteUectual  qualities  of  the  young 
and  the  old  contained  in  his  essay  on  Youth 
and  Age.  There  are  passages  in  that  essay 
equal  in  wisdom  of  thought,  and  force,  and 
concentration  of  style,  to  anything  that  he 
ever  wrote. 

^  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to 
judge,  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel, 
and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled 
business  ;  for  the  experience  of  age,  in 
thmgs  that  ^  within  the  compass  of  it, 
direoteth  them,  but  in  new  things  abuseth 
them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the 
ruin  of  business,  but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  tlus — that  more  might  have 
been  done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the 
conduct  and  manage  of  actions,  embrace 
more  than  they  can  hold ;  stir  more  than 
they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the  end,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  means  and  degrees ;  pursue 
some  few  principles  which  they  have  chanced 
upon  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate,  whidb 
draws  unknown  inconveniences  ;  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first,  and  tl^t,  which 
douUeth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or 
retract  them,  like  an  unready  horse,  that 
will  neither  stop  nor  turn.  Men'of  age  ob- 
ject too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure 
too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive 
business  home  to  the  full  period,  but  content 
diemselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success." 

Archbishop  Whately  has  accounted,  with 
great  perspicacity,  for  the  un&vourableness 
ef  Aristotle's  picture  of  old  age : — 

*'  Many  readers  of  Aristotle's  admirable 
description  of  the  young  and  the  old  forget 
that  hie  is  describing  the  9axM  man  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  since  the  old  must  have 
been  young.  As  it  is^  he  gives  just  the  right 
view  of  the  character  of  the  *  natural  man' 
(as  the  Apostle  Paul  expresses  it),  which  is, 
to  become,  on  the  whole,  gradually  worse, 
when  no  superior  and  purifying  principle  has 


been  implanted.  Some  people  fiwcy  that  a 
man  grows  good  by  growing  old,  without 
taking  any  particular  pains  about  it.  But 
'  the  older  the  crab-tree,  the  more  crabs  it 
bears,'  says  the  proverb.  Unless  a  correct- 
ing principle  be  engrafted^  a  man  may,  per- 
haps, outgrow  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth, 
but  other  vices,  and  even  worse,  will  come 
in  their  stead.  If^  indeed,  a  wilding  tree  bo 
grafted  when  young  with  a  good  fruit-tree, 
then,  the  older  it  is,  if  it  be  kept  well  pruned, 
the  more  good  fruit  it  will  bear,"* 

This  expiration,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  Bacon,  for  he  wrote  in  a  Christian  con^- 
munity :  a  community  in  which  men  were 
as  eager  as  to  religious  questions,  and  pro- 
bably as  mudi  influenced  by  religious  feet- 
itiffs,  as  they  are  now.  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
think  that  it  is,  that  our  aged  contemporaries 
are  more  amiable  and  more  agreeable  than 
those  whom  he  has  described,  that  superiority 
must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  either 
that  they  have  been  improved  by  the 
general  progress  of  civilization,  or  that  the 
society  from  which  Bacon  took  his  models 
was  morally  below  the  average  at  that  time, 
or,  lastly,  that  he  wrote  under  the  influence 
of  temporary  ill-humour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon,  who  took 
this  desponding  view  of  the  influence  of 
time  on  the  human  heart,  appears  himself 
to  have  improved  as  he  grew  older.  His 
fissays,  as  they  were  first  published  in  1597, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-seven,  are  ad- 
dressed almost  exclusively  to  the  intellect. 
As  intellectual  exercises,  they  are  unsuN 
passed.  The  very  first,  the  Essay  on  Study, 
contains  more  thought,  and  more  closely 
packed,  than  perhaps  any  other  English 
composition.  But  there  is  no  ffiog  in  any 
one  of  them.  If  a  person  unacquainted  with 
their  respective  dates  were  to  compare  the 
Essay  on  Followers  and  Friends,  which  is 
now  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
printed  in  1597,  with  that  on  Friendship, 
published  fifbeen  years  afterwards,  he  would 
suppose  the  former  to  be  the  work  of  a 
veteran,  whose  kindly  feelings  have  been 
dried  up  by  long  experience  of  treachery 
and  ingratitude,  and  the  latter,  that  of  a 
youth,  eager  for  sympathy,  ready  to  trust, 
and  miserable  if  he  cannot  find  one  to  whom 
he  can  "impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes, 
suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth 
upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  by  a  kind  of 
civil  shrifb  or  confession." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  melancholy  opin- 
ion than  that  with  which  the  Essay  on  Fol- 
lowers and  Friends  concludes : — "  iniere  is 
little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of 
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all  between  equals,  wbich  was  wont  to  be 
magnified.  That  that  is,  is  between  superior 
and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  maj  compre- 
hend the  one  the  other." 

Contrast  this  widi  one  of  the  first  sen- 
tences in  the  Essay  on  Friendship : — 

''  Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is, 
and  how  &r  it  extendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, and  talk  but  a  tinkliug  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth 
with  it  a  little :  '*  Magna  civitas,  magna  sol- 
itudo," — ^because  in  a  great  town  friends  are 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellow- 
ship, for  the  most  part,  whidi  is  in  less 
neighbourhoods;  but  we  may  go  further, 
and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends, 
without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness ; 
and,  even  in  this  scene  also  of  solitude, 
whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
afiections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketfa  it 
of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity." 

The  first  three  of  the  Essays,  whic^  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of 
1825,  and  are  probably  among  the  veiy  last 
things  which  he  wrote — the  Essay  on  Truth, 
on  Revenffe,  and '  on  Adversity,  give  to  his 
character  its  most  Christian,  its  loftiest,  and 
its  grandest  features.  He  must  have  soared 
high  above  the  region  of  ambition,  avarice, 
subservience,  and  intrigue,  in  which  he  lived, 
as  a  lawyer,  a  courtier,  and  a  chancellor, 
when  he  wrote,  ^*  Truth,  which  only  doth 
judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of 
truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing 
of  it — the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the 
pesence  of  it — and  the  belief  of  truth,  which 
IS  the  enjoying  of  it — is  the  sovereign  good 
of  human  nature.  Certainly  it  is  a  heaven 
upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
eharity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon 
the  poles  of  truth.'** 

He  must  have  conquered  resentment  and 
regret,  when  he  felt  that  ^  that  which  is  past 
is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise  men  have 
enough  to  do  with  thinp  present  and  to 
oome;  therefore  they  do  but  trifie  with 
themselves  that  labour  in  past  matters. 

*'  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the 
wrong's  sake,  but  thereby  to  purchase  him- 
self profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the 
like ;  therefore,  why  should  I  be  angry  with 
a  man  for  loving  himself  better  than  me  ? 
And  if  any  man  should  be  wrong  merely 
out  of  ill-nature,  why,  yet  it  is  but  like  the 
thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  and  scratch  be- 
cause they  can  do  no  other. 

^  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  des- 
perate saying  against  perfidious  or  neglecting 

^  Essay  on  Truth,  p.  3. 


friends,  as  if  tliose  wrongs  were  unpardon- 
able. '  You  shall  read,'  saith  he,  *  that  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but 
you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to 
forgive  our  friends.' 

'^  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better 
tune :  *  Shall  we,^  saith  he,  '  take  good  at 
(rod's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil 
also?'  and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion. 
This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  siudieth  re- 
vengey  keep^  his  own  wounds  gresn,  which 
otherwise  would  heal  and  do  welU^* 

We  believe  that  the  explanation  of  bis 
improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essay  oa 
Adversity. 

'*  Prosperity  is  tlie  blessing  of  die  Old 
Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the 
New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction, 
and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  fiivour. 
Y^t,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen 
to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  de- 
scribing the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felici- 
ties of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is 
not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see, 
in  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad 
and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and 
melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground : 
judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  vir- 
tue  is  like  precious  odours :  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed;  for 
prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  ad- 
versity doth  best  discover  virtue."f 

The  five  years  of  shame,  poverty,  and 
sickness,  which  followed  Bacon's  disgrace, 
are  the  brightest  part  of  his  life.  He  did 
not  waste  wem  in  sorrow  or  in  anger.  He 
felt  that  "  that  which  is  pa^t  is  gone  and 
irrecoverable,  and  that  toey  do  out  trifie 
with  themselves  who  labour  in  past  mat- 
ters." He  felt  that,  having,  as  he  says, 
wasted  his  best  years  and  his  best  exertions 
in  matters  for  which  "  he  was  not  very  fit 
by  nature,  and  was  more  unfit  by  the  pre< 
occupation  of  his  mind,"|  he  ought  to  dedi* 
catethe  remainder  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind. 

Not  that  Bacon  was  positively  unfit  for 
the  worldly  stru^les  which  nearly  filled  his 
first  sixty  years.  He  was  the  very  best 
debater,  he  was  one  of  the  best  courtiers, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  hia 
time.  He  gidned  every  prize  for  which  he 
contended  -^  wealth,  fiivour,  rank,  and 
power. 

•f  Essay  on  Revenge,  p.  il. 

\  Essay  on  Adversdty,  p.  47. 
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But  he  was  relatively  unfit.  His  abili- 
ties for  practical  life  were  great,  but  thej 
were  inferior  to  those  of  several  of  his  con- 
t^nporaries.  He  was  not  so  good  a  law- 
yer as  Coke,  or  so  good  a  courtier  as  Vil- 
liers ;  and,  above  all,  he  wanted  the  mascu- 
line virtues,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and 
the  self  denial,  without  which  an  ambitious 
man  is  a  gladiator  unprotected  by  defensive 
armour.  Tlie  humblest  and  the  commonest 
of  these  virtues  is  frugality.  Bacon  knew 
well  its  importance.  The  Essay  on  Ex- 
pense was  printed  before  he  was  thirty. 
"  Certainly,"  he  says  in  that  essay,  "  if  a 
man  would  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordi- 
nary expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half 
of  his  receipts ;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich, 
but  to  the  third  part."  He  estimates  him- 
self, while  Attorney-General,  his  official  in- 
come as  L7,600  a-year,*  equal  at  lea^t  to 
L40,000  a-year  at  present  He  had  no 
children ;  his  wife  was  an  heiress ;  he  had 
a  patrimonial  property ;  yet  he  was  always 
in  debt,  and,  when  ne  could  borrow  no 
more,  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  judicial  corruption. 

In  the  Essay  on  Great  Place,  he  dwells 
on  the  necessity  of  binding  the  hands  of  the 
servants ;  yet  he  allowed  his  own  servants 
to  plunder  both  the  suitors  in  his  court  and 
himself.  '^Sit  down,"  he  said  to  them 
ailer  his  disgrace,  when  they  rose  on  his  ap- 
proach ;  "  your  rise  has  been  my  fall."  No 
man  could  owe  more  to  another,  than  he 
did  to  Lord  Essex.  His  bene&ctor  was  on 
his  trial :  Bacon  had  not  the  courage  to  re- 
fuse to  act  as  counsel  against  him.  Eliza- 
beth wished  to  escape  from  the  odium 
thrown  on  her  by  Essex's  execution.  She 
lequired  Bacon  to  write  a  pamphlet  to 
olacken  the  memory  of  his  friend :  Bacon 
tomplied. 

James,  with  his  cruel  cowardice,  was 
eager  to  punish,  as  a  traitor,  Peacham, 
whose  only  crime  was  the  possession  of  an 
offensive  manuscript.  Bacon  submitted  to 
declare  what  was  at  most  a  misdemeanour 
to  be  treason ;  to  extort,  by  private  solicit- 
ation and  intimidation,  the  concurrence  of 
the  judges ;  and  to  try  to  obtain  further 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  by  question- 
ing him  '^before  torture,  in  torture,  be- 
tween torture,  and  after  torture." 

Bacon,  during  his  greatness,  always  pro- 
claimed his  preference  of  study  to  busi- 
ness, of  theory  to  practice;  whether  sin- 
cerely may  be  doubted.  "You  may  ob- 
serve," he  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Envy,  "  that 
the  more  deep  and  sober  sort  of  politic  per- 
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sons,  in  their  greatness,  are  ever  bemoaning 
themselves  what  a  life  they  lead,  chanting  a 
*  quanta  patimur,'  not  that  they  feel  it  «o, 
but  only  to  abate  envy." 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  to  consider 
what  we  should  have  gained,  and  what  we 
should  have  lost,  if  the  reversion  of  the  re- 
gistrarship  of  the  Star  Chamber  had  fallen 
to  him  in  his  youth,  and  he  had  retired  on 
it  into  contemplative  life. 

He  would  have  lefl  us  a  much  purer  ex- 
ample, but  a  less  useful  warning.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely mournful,  but  perhaps  equally  in- 
structive, to  see  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect, 
of  kindly  affections,  who  had  long  and  deep- 
ly meditated  on  virtue  and  on  vice,  who 
was  carried  away  by  no  violent  passions, 
who  was  borne  down  by  no  overwhelming 
temptations,  seduced  into  crimes  the  most 
hateful  and  the  most  despicable — into  cruel- 
ty, oppression,  fiilsehood,  ingratitude,  and 
corruption,  by  mere  weakness;  by  the 
want  of  firmness,  to  resist  the  solicitations 
of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  favourite  of 
the  sovereign;  and  by  the  want  of  self- 
denial,  to  abstain  from  gratifying  his  vanity 
or  his  taste,  by  an  expense  to  which  even 
his  enormous  income  was  Unequal. 

He  would  probably  have  completed  the 
Instauratio  Magna.  Much  of  it  no  doubt 
would  have  been  very  valuable;  much 
would  have  consisted  of  speculations  in  phy- 
sical science,  depending  on  premises  de- 
duced from  insufficient  evidence,  or  assumed 
without  any  evidence  whatever.  But  we 
should  not  have  had  the  Essays,  such  as  we 
have  them  now.  Only  long  experience  of 
active  life;  only  constant  collision  with 
every  class  of  mind,  and  every  diversity  of 
character;  only  passing  through  every 
variety  of  fortune,  from  poverty  to  wealth, 
and  from  wealth  to  poverty — ^from  obscuri- 
ty to  fame,  and  from  fame  to  infemy — from 
mediocrity  to  power,  and  from  power  to 
humiliation — could  have  given  to  him  the 
deep  and  practical  insist  into  human  na- 
ture which  produced  theEssays  in  their  last 
form.  Ana  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
gain,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  exchange 
them  for  the  Desiderata. 

The  few  portions  of  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly's  Annotations  which  we  have  extracted, 
give,  of  course,  a  most  inadequate  specimen 
of  his  part  of  the  volume.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  work  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  outline,  or  a  comprehen- 
sive view.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  original :  it  cannot  be  read  by  deputy. 
It  is  of  ^'  the  few  books  that  are  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention." 
It  is  not  often  that  such  a  man  as  Whately 
comments  on  such  a  man  as  Bacon. 
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Abt,  IL — 1.  -Borof  LyriecR.  Poems  chiefly 
of  the  Lyric  kind.  By  Isaac  Watts, 
D.D.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
EoBBRT  SouTHBT,  Esq.,  LL.D.  London, 
1834. 

2,  The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,  A  Centen- 
ary Commemoration  of  the  Labours  and 
Services^  Literary  and  Devotional,  of  the 
Jtev.  Isaac  Watts^  D,D.  By  Josiah 
CoNDBR.    London,  185L 

In  the  gloomy  reign  of  James  II.,  the  most 
diligent  boy  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
Southampton  was  a  little  Puritan.  So  tiny, 
that  he  would  hardly  have  passed  for  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  was  so  grave  and  good,  as 
to  be  at  once  a  model  and  a  reproof  to  his 
sturdier  dass-mates ;  and,  although  in  repose 
there  was  nothing  peculiarly  prepossessing 
in  his  pale  face,  with  its  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  a  forehead  fer  from  lofty,  the 
moment  that  some  hard  question  posed  the 
form,  the  sparkling  eye  and  the  slight  nerv- 
ous figure  quivering  with  the  pent-up 
answer,  betrayed  the  genius  and  the  scholar. 
Already  he  had  made  good  proficiency  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  bad  delighted 
his  mother,  whilst  he  astonished  his  com- 
panions, by  ingenidus  acrostics  and  clever 
impromptu  stanzas;  and  altogether,  with 
bis    quiet,    docile     disposition,     and    his 

Erecocious  attainments,  he  made  glad  the 
eart  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinhom,  who,  like 
many  a  disconsolate  preceptor  before  and 
since,  at  last  foresaw  a  dim  and  distant 
Ararat,  and  hailed  the  youth  who  should 
yet  "  comfort  him  concerning  his  work  and 
die  toil  of  his  hands." 

The  little  Nonconformist,  so  dear  to  the 
good  rector  of  All  Saints,  probably  owed 
something  of  his  early  sedateness  to  his 
family  circumstances.  His  father,  a  man  of 
gentle  and  noble  nature,  and  an  excellent 
scholar,  had  kept  a  boarding-school ;  but, 
whilst  his  first-Dom  was  a  babe,  he  lay  in 
prison  to  expiate  his  crime  as  a  frequenter 
of  conventicles.  On  the  simny  days  his 
wife  used  to  come  and  sit  on  a  stone  near 
the  c^  of  her  husband,  nursing  her  diild ; 
and  now  that  he  was  grown  to  be  dux  of 
the  grammar  school,  whatever  might  be  a 
father^s  pride  and  pleasure,  he  was  obliged 
to  forego  all  personal  share  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  and  forming  the  mind  of 
his  boy.  For  the  last  two  years,  Isaac 
Watts  the  elder  had  been  a  fugitive,  hiding 
somewhere  in  London ;  and  the  best  holi- 
day known  in  the  household,  was  when  a 
letter  arrived  to  assure  them  that  he  still 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  perse- 
cutors. 
The  '^  grandmother  Lois^  is  often  as  in- 


fluential on  the  opening  mind  as  the 
"mother  Eunice."  Our  young  friend's 
mother  carefully  taught  him  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  encouraged  him  to  write  verses, 
and  helped  him  with  his  tasks;  but  the 
venerable  lady  of  threescore  and  ten,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hold  which  maternal  tender- 
ness takes  upon  the  heart,  had  for  her  grand- 
son the  fascination  which  saintly  wor%  and 
a  beautiful  old  age  exert  on  a  susceptible 
and  imaginative  chudhood.  The  husband  of 
her  youth  had  been  a  gallant  sailor.  In  "  the 
piping  times  of  peace, '  he  wielded  the  pencil 
and  played  on  the  violin,  and,  with  his  wit 
and  his  traveller's  tales,  he  was  the  life  of 
the  friendly  circle ;  but  his  favourite  tune 
was  the  breeze  whistling  through  the 
shrouds,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  was 
the  music  which  he  could  not  resist.  With 
Blake  for  his  admiral,  and  with  the  Dutch 
for  his  foe,  the  young  captain  hasted  out  to 
sea ;  but  in  the  battle  a  shot  p^ietrated  the 
powder  magazine,  the  ship  blew  up,  and 
Mrs.  Watts  was  a  widow.  And  now,  in 
her  old  age,  her  grandson  loved  to  hear  the 
story  of  those  terrible  sea-fights,  and  how 
his  bold  ancestor  had  fought  with  beasts  as 
well  as  men; — how,  for  instance,  in  the 
East  Indies,  he  had  once  run  into  a  river  to 
escape  from  a  tiger,  but  the  enraged  crea^ 
ture  followed  him,  and  it  was  only  by  put- 
ting forth  a  wild  paroxysm  of  strebgth,  and 
holding  under  water,  till  it  was  drowned, 
the  head  of  the  stru^ling  monster,  that  he 
saved  his  life.  But  deeply  as  such  recitals 
stirred  the  listener's  spirit,  they  enkindled 
no  emulous  aspirations.  To  the  cutlass  and 
the  truncheon  he  preferred  the  captain's 
flute  and  fiddle,  and  showed  more  dis- 
position to  cop/  his  drawings,  than  to  rival  i 
his  deeds  of  naval  daring.  Had  he  been  a 
strong  and  active  boy,  the  nautical  succes- 
sion would  have  developed  in  boating, 
"pluck,"  and  pugilism.  As  it  was,  wi3i 
the  tarry-at-home  necessities  imposed  by 
a  feeble  frame,  it  only  imparted  to  the 
thou^tful  lad  a  tinge  of  romance,  and  a 
certain  tone  of  unsoJfish  and  chivalrous 
feeling. 

At  last  King  James's  indulgence  allowed 
the  persecuted  Nonconformist  to  return  to 
his  family.  There  he  was  dieered  by  the 
gentle  virtues  and  studious  dispositions  of 
the  "  Isaac  whom  he  loved,"  and  soon  had 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
the  lessons  and  musings  of  these  carefldly 
instructed  and  well-guarded  years  had 
ripened  into  earnest  piety.  All  along  an 
anectionate  onlooker  might  have  hoped  the 
best  for  a  child  so  duteous  and  so  olame- 
less ;  but  it  was  not  till  his  fifteenth  year 
that  his  apprehension  of  the  Gtospd  became 
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80  distinct,  and  his  love  to  the  Saviour  so 
influential,  as  to  mark  to  his  own  mind  the 
commencement  of  personal  Christianity. 

Impressed  with  his  piety  and  his  promise 
of  rare  ability,  a  kind  friend  offered  to  send 
him  to  tile  University,  if  he  would  consent 
to  study  for  the  Church.  But  no  one  will 
wonder  that  Isaac  Watts  had  "  determined 
to  take  his  lot  among  the  Dissenters.''  He 
was  no  bigot.  Many  have  felt  more 
strongly  on  questions  of  religious  worship 
and  ecclesiastical  government.  But  he  had 
his  preference;  and,  after  all  that  his 
parents  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  he  would 
have  felt  it  a  filial  treason,  as  well  as  an 
apostasy,  to  go  over  to  the  other  side. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  all 
that  his  father  and  Mr.  Pinhom  could  teach 
him,  he  went,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
study  at  the  Dissenting  Academy  then 
kept  at  Newington,  a  pleasant  vilh^e  now 
nearly  absorbed  in  Liondon. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  and  for  neariy 
a  hundred  years  thereafter,  a  Dissenting 
academy  was  a  very  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious institution.  Its  local  habitation  was 
usually  a  plain  but  commodious  building  in 
a  country  town,  or  in  some  peaceful  and 
sequestered  hamlet  near  the  capital.  The 
principal  was  a  divine,  judicious, experienced, 
and  learned,  whom  the  esteem  of  his  breth- 
ren had  invited  to  the  office,  and  who  not 
only  combined  in  his  single  personality  the 
entire  faculties  of  arts  and  theology,  but  who 
was  almost  always  a  pluralist,  discharging, 
alongside  of  his  multifarious  professorship, 
a  diligent  and  effective  pastorate.  But  it 
was  really  wonderful  how  much  a  conscien- 
tious student  contrived  to  learn  during  a 
three-years'  sojourn  in  one  of  these  unpre- 
tending colleges.  His  tutor  was  himself  an 
adept.  Perils  he  had  studied  under  Peri- 
zonms  and  Witsius  at  Leyden,  or  had 
brought  over  from  their  learned  contempo- 
raries at  Utrecht  and  Franeker  vast  collecta- 
nea on  all  the  mental  and  material  sciences ; 
and  it  was  only  a  revival  of  his  own  earlier 
enthusiasm,  to  traverse  those  fields  afresh  in 
the  society  of  his  ingenuous  and  youthful 
companions.  The  inexorable  bell  rang  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  the  hours  of  prime 
were  devoted  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, Euclid  and  Astronomy,  Locke  on 
the  Understanding  and  Heereboord's  Logic 
Divinity  lectures  were  intefspersed  with 
theses  and  discussions  on  controvertible 
points;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the  direct 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  composition  of 
sermons  and  the  arts  of  communication  were 
largely  cultivated.  During  '^  school  hours," 
the  language  was  Latin ;  and  a  respectable 


scholarship  must  have  been  required  in  order 
to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek,  as  was 
the  custom  under  some  tutors.  The  system 
may  not  be  adapted  to  modem  times ;  but, 
last  century,  most  of  the  men  who  entered 
on  their  ministry  fully  furnished,  came  from 
these  quiet  but  industrious  seminaries.  As 
one  example  may  be  mentioned  the  Acade- 
my at  Gloucester,  where,  out  of  sixteen  con- 
temporary pupils,  we  recognise  at  least  four 
distinguished  names :  Jeremiah  Jones,  the 
author  of  the  still  unsuperseded  work  on 
^^  the  Canon ;"  and  Bishop  Butler,  author  of 
a  no  less  enduring  work  on  ^'  the  Analogy 
of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature ;"  Dr.  Daniel  Scott,  the  learned 
continuator  of  Stephens'  "  Thesaurus ;"  and 
a  youth  who  shared  the  same  apartment 
with  Scott,  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards  An^- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  three  years  which  Isaac  Watts 
spent  under  Mr.  Rowe  at  Newington,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  still  extant  of  his  in- 
tense application  and  his  progress  in  know- 
ledge. But,  what  was  still  better,  his  piety 
kept  pace  with  his  intellectual  attainments. 
Amidst  devout  and  warm-hearted  fellow- 
students,  and  in  daily  contact  with  a  holy 
and  high-minded  teachek*,  there  was  much  to 
maintain  that  fervour  which  sometimes  sub- 
sides in  academic  halls,  and  which  needs  to 
be  revived  by  the  solemn  urgencies  of  the 
actual  pastorate.  At  the  end  of  his  curri- 
culum the  student  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  rich  in  acquirement,  but  with  that 
reluctance  to  enter  on  the  actual  ministry, 
which  sometimes  occasions  a  long  pause  to 
conscientious  minds  confironting  near-hand 
the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred  office ;  and 
before  he  would  take  any  further  step,  he 
lingered  two  years  and  a  half  at  Southamp- 
ton, giving  himself  to  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer. 

However,  it  was  during  this  interval  that 
he  entered  on  that  special  ministry  by  which 
he,  "being  dead,  yet  speaketh"  in  the 
churches  of  Christendom. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  a  poet,  Mid  there 
were  many  things  in  his  early  11%  which 
fostered  and  developed  the  faculty  divine. 
His  ancestors  had  been  musical :  his  father 
was  not  only  a  man  of  taste  and  intelligence, 
but  was  given  to  **  versing ;"  and  his  mother 
used  to  beguile  the  rainy  afternoons,  by 
offering  to  t£e  boardingschool  pupils  a  prize 
for  the  best  poetical  effusion.  On  one  occa- 
sion Mrs.  Watts's  copper  medal  was  gained 
by  the  following  rather  saucy  couplet  of  her 
eldest  son,  then  seven  or  eight  years  old : — 

"  I  write  not  for  a  fkrthing,  but  to  try. 
How  I  yoor  fiirthiog  writers  can  oatvie." 
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Afterwards  UDder  his  excellent  instructors 
at  Southi^pton  and  Newington,  he  was  in- 
tr<5duced  to  the  hest  models,  English  and 
classical.  Of  these,  none  laid  such  a  hold 
on  his  imagination  and  aflections  as  the  La- 
tin Psalms  of  Buchanan,  and  the  soaring, 
higl^eounding  lyrics  of  Casimir  Sarbiew- 
ski: — 

'*  See  from  the  Caledonian  shore, 
With  bloomlDg  laurels  covered  oV, 

Buchanan  march  alou^ ! 
Hail,  hoDOur'd  heir  of  David^s  lyre. 
Thou  foU-grown  image  of  thy  sire, 
And  hul  ibj  matchlesB  song  1 

"  Methinks,  enkindled  by  the  name 
Of  Oasimir.  a  sodden  flame 

Now  iiioots  through  all  my  80«L 
I  fed,  I  feel  the  raptures  rise ; 
On  starry  plumes  1  cut  the  skies, 
And  range  from  pole  to  pdOi 

'  Touching  on  2Son'8  sacred  brow> 
My  wandering  eyes  I  cast  below, 
And  our  vain  race  survey : 
0  how  they  stretch  their  eager  arms 
T'  embrace  imaginary  charms. 
And  throw  their  souls  away  T* 

Besides,  Watts's  was  a  serious  childhood. 
Not  only  was  there  much  in  the  state  of  the 
times  to  make  him  grave — ^the  danger  of 
attending  their  chosen  place  of  worship — ^the 
imprisonment  of  their  favourite  ministers — 
the  breaking  up  of  their  home — ^the  flight  of 
his  father, — ^but  the  solemn  views  of  re- 
vealed truth,  to  which  he  had  all  along  been 
habituated,  and  to  which  days  so  dark  im- 
parted a  deeper  shadow,  were  fitted  to  in- 
crease  his  thoughtfulness.  He  had  been 
profoundly  impressed  with  his  inherent  de- 
pravity, and  tne  Divine  displeasure  at  sin ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  election  and  sovereign 
grace  were  not  only  sayings  of  his  Cate- 
chism, but  convictions  penetrating  his  in- 
most soul ;  and,  whilst  they  must  Imve  been 
suggestive  of  much  anxiety  to  one  who 
feared  that  hye  was  still  unconverted  and  un- 
saved, we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  emi. 
nently  conducive  to  the  function  for  which 
Providence  designed  him.  No  one  feels  so 
thankful  for  the  Kock  of  Ages  as  one  who 
has  been  snatched  fVom  the  abyss ;  nor  can 
any  one  so  celebrate  the  glories  of  redeem- 
ing and  rescuing  grace,  as  the  man  who  has 
felt  the  raptures  of  a  great  deliverance. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  bard 
has  ever  taken  aeep  hold  on  the  heart  of 
humanity,  who  has  not  early  learned  to 
^'  sit  alone  and  keep  silence."  As  the  great- 
est Chwstian  poet  of  the  present  century  has 
described  the  solitude,  the  spiritual  isolation, 
and  the  gloomy  forebodings,  from  which  at 


last  unfolded  the  beautiful  flower  of  his 
genius : — 

^  A  pensive  child  I  slank  away 
A  lonelv  spot  to  find ; 
And,  itiusing,  sat  the  livelong  day, 
The  playmate  of  the  wind. 

"  No  victor's  palm  waved  o'er  my  head, 
No  poet's  laurel-spray ; 
For  me  no  lily  flagrance  shed, 
No  Uttle  bird  its  lary. 

**  Dark  grew  the  dunes,  down  died  the  bkst, 
The  ghostly  air  was  dumb  ; 
I  gazed  on  desolation  vast. 

And  thought  on  wrath  to  come.** 

Without  supposing  that  Isaac  Watts  was 
a  child  so  sad  and  sequestered  as  William 
Bilderdijb— or,  we  may  add,  as  William 
Cowper — ^we  are  sure  that  there  was  an 
analogy  in  their  early  experience ;  and,  just 
as  the  story  of  Bembrandt  in  the  mill 
teaches  us  tint  nobody  can  paint  light  so 
well,  as  one  who  has  oeen  Accustomed  to 
look  at  it  from  the  darkness,  so  no  one  can 
be  a  C!hristian  psalmist  who  has  not  thought 
and  felt  profoundly,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  been,  like  the  Chief  Musician, ''  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  • 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  new  world  opened  to  his 
hopes,  and,  along  with  the  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation, there  flowed  into  his  mind  fresh 
elements  of  liie  and  power.  In  the  right  of 
his  Divine  Representative,  he  now  humbly 
ventured  to  regard  himself  as  a  diild  of 
God,  and  an  heir  of  the  promises ;  and  all 
that  was  refined  in  his  taste,  or  generous  in 
his  aspirations,  received  a  proportional  im- 
pulse from  prospects  so  unspeakable,  and  a 
calling  so  divine.  Hie  very  materials  of 
poesy  seemed  to  multiply  without  limit ; 
for  he  had  got  the  clue  to  the  labyrmdi,  the 
key  to  creation's  cypher.  The  stars  sans, 
and  he  tried  to  make  his  brothers  and  s»- 
ter  understand  the  tune :  it  thundered,  and 
he  thought  of  the  day  when  exhausted  long- 
suffering 

"  Shall  rend  the  iaky,  and  bum  the  sea, 
And  fling  His  wrath  abroad." 

He  looked  out  on  the  surging  rain-swept 
tide,  on  the  spot  where  it  had  once  put  to 
flight  Canute  and  his  courtiers,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

'<  Let  cares  like  a  wild  delnge  come, 
And  sUinop  of  sorrow  fall, 
May  I  but  safely  reach  my  home, 
My  God,  my  Heaven,  my  AIL 
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'<  !!DMre  ihaU  I  batbe  my  weary  soul 
Id  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  troable  roll 
Across  my  peacefal  breast" 

Or,  on  some  peaceful  eveniBg,  he  gazed 
across  Southampton  Water,  to  trees  and 
meadows  steeped  in  the  sunshine,  and  r&> 
membered — 

*^  There  is  a  land  of  pare  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  exdades  the  ni^ht, 
And  pleasures  banish  pam. 

**  There  everla8tin|^  spring  abides. 
And  never- withering  flowers : 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
Thii  heavenly  land  from  ours." 

He  took  his  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
the  gipsy  outlaws  made  him  thankful  that 
he  did  not 

^  Wander  IQce  ao  outcast  race. 
Without  a  Father's  k>ve ;" 


and  the  mournful  notes  and  anxious  gyra- 
tions of  the  turtle  suggested — 

^  Just  as  we  see  the  lonesome  dove 
Bemoan  her  widowed  state, 
Wandering  she  flies  through  all  tilie  grove, 
And  mourns  her  loving  mate ; 

^  Just  so  our  thovghts,  from  thmg  to  thing. 
In  restless  circles  rove ; 
Just  so  we  droop  and  hang  the  wmg, 
When  Jesus  nides  His  love.'' 

After  the  glorious  Bevolution,  the  little 
congregation  at  Southampton  regained  liberty 
of  worship;  and  Isaac  Watts,  senior,  was 
elected  one  of  its  two  deacons.  Here  it  was 
that,  for  the  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
completion  of  his  academic  course,  Isaac 
Watts,  junior,  worshipped.  At  that  period 
there  were  congregations  which  eschewed 
all  psalmodv,  and  in  whose  worship  there 
was  to  be  heard  as  little  of  the  voice  of 
melody  as  in  a  meeting-house  of  '^  Friends." 
But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Robinson.  They 
but  whether  it  was  Stemhold's  Psalms 
or  some  one^s  hymns,  we  do 
not  know,  "^owever,  Uie  collection  did  not 
come  up  to  tl^  standard  which  the  devo- 
tional feeling  ati|d  poetic  taste  of  the  young 
student  craved^f i^<^>  having  hinted  his  dis- 
Helped  to  produce  some- 

__  ccordingly,  on  a  subsequent 

Lord's  day,  the  service  was  concluded  with 
the  fbllowing  stanzas : — 


''Behold  the  gipries  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  His  Father's  throne : 
Prepare  new  honours  for  His  name, 
And  songs  before  unknown. 

"  Let  eUm  worship  at  His  feet, 
The  Ghnrch  adore  around, 
With  vials  full  of  odours  sweet, 
And  harps  of  sweeter  sound. 

"  Those  are  the  prayers  of  the  sidnts, 
And  these  the  hymns  they  raise : 
Jesus  Is  kind  to  our  complaints, 
He  loves  to  hear  our  praise. 

" — Kow  to  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain 

Be  endless  blessings  paid ; 
;  Salvation,  glory  Joy,  remain 

For  ever  on  Thy  head. 

"  Thou  hast  redeem*d  our  souls  with  blood, 
Hast  set  the  pris'ners  free ; 
Hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God, 
And  we  shall  reign  with  Thee. 

"  The  worlds  of  Nature  and  of  Grace 
Are  put  beneath  Thy  po#*r  ; 
Then  shorten  these  delating  days. 
And  bring  the  promised  hour." 


Such  is  the  tradition,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  question  its  truth.  But  more  re- 
markable than  the  composition  of  the  hymn, 
is  the  alacrity  with  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  received.  The  attempt  was  an  innova- 
tion, and  the  poet  was  a  prophet  of  their 
own  country ;  but,  to  the  devotional  instincts 
of  the  worshippers,  so  welcome  was  this 
"  new  song,"  that  they  entreated  the  author 
to  repeat  the  service — ^till,  the  series  extend- 
ing Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  suflUcient  num- 
ber had  been  contributed  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  book. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1707,  and  when 
the  publication  of  his  "Hor©  Lyricae"  had 
given  him  some  confidence  in  his  powers, 
that  Watts  committed  to  the  press  his 
"Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs."  For  the 
copyright  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  publisher,  gave 
him  ten  pounds ;  and  in  less  than  ten  jears 
six  editions  had  been  sold.  Heathen  brought 
out  what  he  deemed  a  more  important  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  public  worship— 
"  Tte  Psalms  of  David  Imitated  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament,"  which  he 
Hoped  would  escape  some  of  the  objections 
urged  against  his  Hymns.  Their  texture 
was  die  language  of  Inspiration ;  and  th^ 
chiefly  differed  m)m  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by 
introducing ''  the  name  of  Jesus"  in  pass^es 
which,  as  Christians  believe,  refer  to  His 
person* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes  a  century  and  a  half  have'  passed 
away,  and  only  twelve  years  fewer  since 
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tbe  publicadon  of  the  second ;  jet  nothing  | 
has  appeared  to  dim  their  lustre — as  yet, 
nothing  threatens  to  supersede  them*  With 
their  doctrinal  fulness,  their  sacred  fervour, 
their  lyric  grandeur,  they  stand  alone— by 
.  dint  of  native  sovereignty,  overtopping  all 
their  fellows.  In  particular  features  they 
mav  be  occasionally  surpassed.  With  his 
gushes  of  heart-sprung  tenderness,  and  his 
exquisite  execution,  amidst  the  sacred  choir 
of  Brit^,  the  nigintingale  ^ould  represent 
the  Bard  of  Olney :  with  his  n^elody  filling 
all  the  ethereal  vault,  and  then,  in  its  abrupt 
conclusion,  leaving  long  silence  in  the  ex- 
pectant firmament,  in  the  soaring  grace  and 
sudden  d^  of  Toplady  there  is  what  re- 
minds us  of  '*  the  lark  singing  at  heaven's 
gate;"  and  when  he  "daps  his  wings 
of  fire,"  there  are  empyrean  heights  to 
which  Charles  Wesley  can  ascend,  defying 
lu^gbt  to  follow.  But  "  they  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles."  To  elevate  to  poetic  altitudes  every 
truth  in  Christii^n  experience  and  revealed 
religion,  needs  the  strength  and  sweep  of  an 
aquiline  pinion  \  and  this  is  what  Isaac  Watts 
has  done^  He  has  taken  almost  every  topic 
which  exercises  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  and  has  not  only  given 
it  &  devotional  aspect,  but  has  wedded  it  to 
immortal  aumbers;  and,  whUft  th»e  is  little 
to  which  he  has  not  shown  himself  equal, 
^ere  is  nothing  which  he  has  done  for  mere 
effect.  Bapt,  yet  adoring — sometimes  up 
among  the  thunder-clouds,  yet  most  reve- 
rential in  his  highest  range — the  **  good 
matter"  is  **in  a  song,"  and  the  sweet  singer 
is  upborne  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles ;  but 
even  from  that  triumphal  car,  and  when 
nearest  the  home  of  tiie  seraphim,  we  are 
comforted  to  find  descending  lowly  lamenta- 
'  tions  and  confessions  of  sin — ^new  music,  no 
doubt,  but  the  words  with  which  we  have 
long  been  familiar  in  the  house  of  our  pil- 
grimage. 

Of  no  uninspired  compositions  has  the  ac- 
ceptance been  so  signaL  They  are  natural- 
ized through  all  uie  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
and,  next  to  Scripture  itself^  are  the  great 
vehicle  of  pious  thought  and  feeling.  In  a 
letter  from  his  frieo^  Dr.  Doddridge,  we 
find  that  affectionate^rresjpondent  telling 
him,  "  On  Wednesdl^last,  i  was  preaching 
in  a  bam  to  a  pretty  large  assembly  of  plain 
country  people,  in  a  village  a  few  miles  off 
After  a  sermon,  from  Heb.  vi.  12,  we  sung 
one  of  your  hymns  (whidi,  if  I  remember 
right)  was  the  cxl.  of  the  second  book) ;  and 
ia  that  part  of  the  worship,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  observe  tears  in  the  eyes  of  several 
of  the  auditory ;  and,  after  the  servfce  was 
over,  some  of  them  told  me  that  they  were 
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not  able  to  sing,  so  deeply  were  their  minds 
affected  with  it ;  and  the  derk,  in  particular, 
told  me  he  could  hardly  utter  the  words  of 
it.  These  were  most  of  them  poor  peopte 
who  work  for  their  living."*  A  climbing- 
boy  was  once  heard  singing  in  a  chinmey, . 

"llie  sorrows  of  the  mind 

Be  baoiBlied  firom  this  place, 
Religion  nevar  was  designed 
To  mi^e  oar  pleasures  toss.? 

And,  like  Einff  David^s  own  Psalter^  tlie 
same  strains  which  cheered  the  poor  sweep 
in  the  chimney,  and  melted  to  tears  the 
Northamptonshire  peasants,  have  roused  the 
devotion  or  uttered  the  rapture  of  ten  thou- 
sand thousand  worshippers;  and  there  is 
many  a  reader  who,  in  his  experience,  ca^ 
imagine  nothing  more  akin  to  celestial  en- 
joyment, than  the  sensations  which  he  shared 
in  singing,  when  the  heart  of  some  solenip 
assembly  was  uplifted  as  one  man,  ^'  Come, 
let  us  join  our  cheerful  sonss,!'  or^  "  Jssuis 
shall  reign  where'er  the  aun." 

So  tuMraliased  in  the  comnion  mhid  of 
Christendom  b  the  langoage  of  Watts,  that, 
were  all  copies  of  his  hypm-book  to  perish, 
probably  half  the  stanzas  could  be  recovered 
mm  quotations  in  printed  sermons,  and  in 
the  pages  of  Christian  biography ;  and  so  ne- 
cessary a  supplement  to  pre-existing  psalm- 
ody are  these  spiritual  songs,  that  we  know 
not  of  any  Qiurch  of  Ei^and  collection 
which  has  not  adopted  some  of  them,  and  it 
was  mainly  the  demand  created  by  their 
popularity  which  constrained  the  most  C8;i|- 
tious  and  conservative  of  all  the  churches 
to  compile  those  "Translations  and  Para- 


^  In  csm  there  sbouM  be  any  of  our  reatlers  who 
do  not  already  know  it,  we  may  kese  transcribe  the 
hymn: — 

"Give  me  the  wbgs  of  &Itl^  to  rise 
Within  the  veil,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  bow  great  their  ]of% 
How  bDgbt  l^eir  glories  be. 

"  Once  they  were  mourning  hero  belo?r, 
And  wet  their  couch  mOi  tears ;  * 

They  wrestled  hard,  as  we  do  new, 
With  Bias,  sad  doubts,  and  fears. 

"  I  ask  them  whence  their  victoiy  camo  ? 
They,  with  united  breath. 
Ascribe  their  conquest  to  the  Lamb,  . 
Their  triumph  to  his  death. 

"  They  maric^d  the  footsteps  that  He  trod, 
(His  aseal  inspired  their  breast :) 
And,  following  their  incarnate  God, 
Possess  tbe  promis'd  Best  ' 

,"  Our  glorious  Leader  claims  our  piaiss 
For  his  own  pattern  given,  ' 

While  tbe  long  doud  of  Witnesses 
Show  the  same  path  to  Heaven,^ 
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phrasei,"  in  wliioh  the  superior  poetry  of 
Logan  and  Cameron  only  sets  off  to  greater 
advantage  the  superior  devotion  to  Watts. 

But  for  any  book  of  verse  or  devotional 
manua],  there  is  reserved  an  ordeal  more 
trying  than  the  suffrage  of  a  public  assem- 
bly,  or  the  criticism  of  an  ecclesiastical 
committee*  The  Book  of  books  excepted, 
there  is  little  authorship  whidi  we  care  for 
in  the  sick-room,  or  wnieh  we  can  tolerate 
on  the  verge  of  eternity.  But  so  essentially 
scriptural  are  the  sentiments  and  sayings 
which,  in  Ma  case,  metre  has  helped  to  make 
memorable,  and  so  near  the  better  country 
must  the  author  have  been  when  he  first 
felt  their  inspiration,  that,  like  bright  shapes, 
or  balmy  airs  blown  seaward  from  the 
exotic  shore,  some  of  their  holiest  breath- 
ings seem  indiffenous  to  ImmanueVs  land, 
and  can  only' be  fully  understood  on  the 
confines  of  heaven. 

**  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are* 
White  on  His  breast  I  lean  my  head. 
And  breathe  n^  life  oot  sweetly  there.** 

**  Jesus,  my  God  I  I  know  His  name^ 

His  name  is  all  my  trust ;  « 

Nor  win  He  pat  my  soul  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  loet** 

With  such  accents  on  their  lips,  what  mul- 
titudes of  pilgrims  have  approached  the 
*'  land  of  pure  delight !"  and,  with  the  tear 
in  their  eyes,  but  no  murmur  in  their 
hearts,  how  often  have  survivors  sung — 

**  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friend  ? 
Or  shake  at  death^B  alarms? 
Tis  but  the  vdoe  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  His  arms.'' 

But  there  are  many  who  cannot  rise  to  such 
exulting  straiib,  and  who  still,  in  the  words 
of  the  fiimiliar  volume,  have  breadied  out 
theu:  latest  prayer.  When  Daniel  Web- 
gter  lay  dying,  almost  the  last  employment 
of  that  oraciuar  voice,  which  had  so  often 
thrilled  the  senate,  aod  given  the  signal  of 
action  to  his  country,  was  to  repeat  again 
and  again,  in  deep  and  solemn  pathos,  the 
psalm  beginning, 

"  Then  pity,  Lord,  0  Lord  forgive, 
Let  a  repeotiog  rebel  live ; 
Hy  criiaes  ajre  groat,  but  cau't  surpass 
'     The  power  and  glory  of  Thy  grace  I" 

And,  to  mention  no  other,  there  is  a 
grave-stone  in  Bengal  which,  besides  a  name 
and  date,  contains  nothing  but  the  lines, 

«*  A  guilty,  weaky  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  &II;*' 


appear 


an  inscription  peculiarly  affecting,  as  the 
testamentary  injunction  and  final  ccmfession 
of  fkith,  of  one  in  labours  so  abundant,  and 
for  strength  of  character  so  conspicuous,  as 
William  Carey. 

Wonderful  as  these  effusions  of  sanctified 
genius  are,  they  are  by  no  means  perfect.  Of 
many,  the  mechanical  execution  could  be 
improved  by  almost  any  poet  of  the  million. 
The  rhymes  are  often  wretched ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  marvellous  how  the  author  could 
survive  the  first  publication  forty  years, 
and  allow  edition  after  edition  to 
with  such  couplets  unaltered,  as, 

**  How  can  I  riok  with  such  a  ftrop 
As  my  eternal  God  ?** 

*•  Our  souls  can  neither  ftp  nor  go 
To  reach  eternal  joys.** 

Some  of  the  grandest  hymns  are  marred 
by  a  poor  and  unworthy  enduig.  After 
launching  in  mid-air  in^a  st^le  worthy  of 
Pindar,  the  muse  is  suddenly  winged,  or 
seized  with  vertigo,  and  flutters  down  into  a 
bathos  deeper  tma  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
But  there  are  graver  feults  than  artistic 
blemishes.  Heir  representations  are  some- 
times unreal. 

<*  Lord^  what  a  wrelebed  land  is  fhiB»*' 

is  a  libel  on  that  earth  whidi  the  meek  do 
inherit,  and  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
excellent  writer^s  general  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and,  like 
some  other  forms  of  a  mistt^en  asoeticism, 
it  is  a  relic  «f  Popery,  which  even  the  Puri- 
tan had  feiled  to  discard.  Bat  more  inju- 
rious than  any  monkish  or  Manichean  ana- 
thema on  life  and  its  material  enjoyment^, 
is  any  misrepresentation  of  the  Divine 
character  and  dispositions;  and  such  an 
unwitting  nqgusrepvesentation,  we  fear,  is 
sometimes  conveyed  by  language  like  the 
following,  applied  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal: — 

*'  Ouce  'twas  a  seat  of  dreadful  wrath, 
And  shot  devouring  flame ; 
Our  God  appeared  ^  consuming  fiie,' 
And  Yeogeance  was  His  name. 


<*  Bich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus'  bloody 
That  calmed  His  frowning  face, 
That  sprinkled  o'er  the  bummg  thrc 
And  turned  the  wrath  to  grace ; " 


where  a  vindictive  aspect  is  given  to  PA- 
temal  Diety,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
gracious  assurance  that  it  was  ^  Qod  who 
so  Ipyed  the  world,  that  He  give  His  o^y 
begotten  Son."  It  is  only  when  we  realise 
Utie  Saviour's  mission  abd  satisfeetion  as  thb 
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result  and  expression  of  the  Fftther's  love, 
that  in  the  Christian  atonemetft  we  have 
^  strong  consolation,''  and  therefore  we  re- 
gret,  as  injurious  and  reacting  towards  oppo- 
site errors,  the  language,  whether  in  ser- 
mons or  in  hynufl^  wliieh,  in  order  to 
dramatke  the  work  of  redemption,  exhihits 
as  stem  and  severe  one  person  of  Uie  adora- 
ble Godhead,  as  mild  and  compassionate 
another. 

For  Dr.  Watte  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  '^  almost  the 
mventor  of  hymns  in  our  language,"  and 
the  claim  is  not  extravagant.  Of  sacred 
poetry,  from  the  humblest  rhymes  up  to 
die  great  English  epic,  there  had  already 
ajjipeared  an  ample  store;  but  of  composi- 
tions adapted  to  public  worship,  there  was 
no  choice,  except  as  it  lay  between  the  va- 
rious metrical  psalters.  How&r  the  father  of 
English  hymnology  may  have  availed  him- 
self of  existing  materials,  we  leave  to  the 
research  of  those^ho  love  such  curiosities 
of  literature.  As  fitr  as  any  instances 
occur  to  our  casual  recollection,  the  resem- 
blance is  remote,  or,  where  it  is  doser,  the 
improvement  on  the  ori^nal  is  so  great  as 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  plagiarism.  For 
example,  in  some  old  copies  of  King  James' 
Bible,  we  find  verses  beginnmg — 

*^  Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  flow, 
To  qaench  our  heat  of  sin ; 
Here  is  the  tree  where  truth  doth  grow, 
To  lead  oar  lives  therein. 

**  Here  is  the  Judge  that  stints  the  strife, 
Where  men's  devices  fail ; 
Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life, 
That  death  cannot  assail" 

In  Watts'  hymn  "  On  the  Holy  Scriptures" 
(Book  ii.,  119),  the  same  thoughts  thus 
reappear : — 

**  Here  consecrated  water  flows, 
To  qaench  my  thbst  of  sin  ; 
Here  the  fidr  tree  of  knowledge  grows, 
Nor  danger  dwells  therein. 

"  This  is  the  Judge  that  ends  the  strife, 
Where  wit  and  reason  fell ; 
Ify  guide  to  everlasting  life, 
Throogh  all  this  gloomy  vale.** 

In  our  own  North  Britain,  as  in  many  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  words  of  Dr.  Watts  are  sung  every 
Lord's  day,  altiiough  the  authorship  is 
often  unsurmised  by  the  worshippers ;  and, 
ki  many  instanoes,  owing  to*  the  material 
changes  which  have  beoi  made,  it  i^  ihirer 
to  amx  no  author's  name,  or  insert,  as  is 
•okne^iniee.done,  ^Anon,'^  m  the. table  of 


contents.  Some  of  our  readers  may, 
therefore,  not  be  displeased  if  weofier  them 
a  sample  of  the  old  wine  undiluted  and  una- 
dulterated ^  and  even  those  to  whom  tiie 
specimens  are  moat  &miliar,  will  not  deem 
their  introduction  irksome  or  unwelcome. 

"MyGod!  the  spring  of  all  my  joys,     * 
Thelifeofroydeliffhts; 
The  f^orj  of  my  brightest  days, 
And  comfort  of  my  nights  1 

« 

*<  In  darkest  shades  if  He  appear 
My  dawning  is  begun  I 
He  is  my  soal's  sweet  momhig  star, 
And  He  my  rising  son. 

*^  The  op'ning  heavens  around  me  shine 
With  beams  of  sacred  bliss,* 
While  Jesus  shows  His  heart  is  mine,* 
And  whispers,  *  I  am  His  I' 

<*  My  soul  would  leave  this  heavy  day 
At  that  transporting  word, 
Bon  up  with  joy  thashining  way 
T'  embrace  ^y  dearest  Lord. 


♦In  this  hymn,  Mr.  Milner  (Life  and  Times  of  Dr. 
Walts,  page  276)  says,  that  Dr.  Watts  "  avails  him- 
self of  a  beautifbl  idea  fit>m  Gray's  *  Fragment  on 
YidsBitade,*  "  quoting  the  well-known  passage— 

"See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost^ 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  r^>air  his  vigour  lost, 

And  breathe  and  walk  again; 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale^ 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  smi,  the  air,  the  skies, 
7h  him  are  opening  paradise," 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  thoe  is  more  than 
a  casual  coincidence  between  the  two  poets.  At  all 
events,  Watts  could  not  have  boirowed  trcm  Gray 
as  the  above  h3rmn  was  published  nine  years  before 
the  author  of  the  **Fr4;ments  on  YidsBitude"  was 
boml 

Thomson's  beautiftil  '*  Hymn  of  the  Seasons,**  aa 
every  one  remembers,  concludes  with  the  line, 

^  Oome,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 

The  first  book  <^  WattiP  Lyrie  FoemSy  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Psalm  Ixv.,  '^Tibi  silet,  O  Deos,"  ends  with 
the  stanza— 

<*  God  is  in  heaven,  and  men  belov ; 
Be  short,  our  tunes;  our  words,  be  few ; 
A  sacred  reverence  checks  our  songs, 
And  praise  sits  sUent  on  our  tongues." 

TlM  Lyria  were  paUidied  in  1705,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Tbomsoo's  hymn  was  fliat  puldished 
in  1730.  Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  cadenoe 
of  the  earlier  poem,  lingering  hi  a  congenial  memory, 
reappeared  in  the  later  and  more  exquisite  produc- 
tion? In  many  cases  of  seemmg  plagiarism,  it  la 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  betwixt  uncon* 
sdoos  absorption  and  deliberate  abetractioii;  and 
there  can*be  no  question,  that  some  of  the  most  ca- 
rious examples  of  **  parallel  passages,**  are  in  the 
same  category  wifti  those  accidental  coi^idenoes 
which  are  constantly  occorrii^  ih  the  history'  of 
scientific  disoovsrx. 
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«  FeMTktt  of  bell  and  ghasUy  death, 
rd  break  thro'  ev'ry  foe ; 
The  wiDgs  of  love,  and  arms  of  fkith, 
Shomd  bear  the  Gonqa'ror  throngh.*^ 


'<  Kot  all  the  blood  of  beasta, 
«      On  Jewish  altaiB  8lala»t 
Oonld  give  the  guilty  conscieQce  peace, 
Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

^  Bat  Obrist,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 
Takes  all  our  sins  away; 
A  saerifioe  of  nobler  name, 
And  richer  blood  than  they. 

**  Hy  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 
While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 
And  there  confess  my  sm. 

*<  My  sool  looks  back  to  see 

The  hardens  Thoa  didst  bear, 
When  hanging  on  the  corsed  tree, 
And  hopes  her^ailt  was  there. 

**  Believing,  we  rejoice 

To  see  the  curse  remove; 
We  bless  the  Lamb  with  cheerfal  voice, 
And  sing  His  bleeding  love." 


"  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died. 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

'« Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  shouM  boast, 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  God ; 
All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 
I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood. 

'*  See  firom  His  head,  His  hands,  His  fbet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down ! 
',  Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown  ? 

**  Were  the  whole  reahn  of  natare  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  aO.** 


**  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerfhl  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne ; 
Ten  thousand  tiiousasd  ai<e  their  tongaes. 
Bat  all  their  joys  are  one. 

**  *  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  died,'  they  cry, 

*  To  be  exalted  thus:' 

« Worthy  the  Lamb,'  our  lips  reply, 

*  For  he  was  slain  for  ns.' 

"  Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 
«    Honour  and  power  ^vine ; 
And  blessings  mora  than  we  oan  giviS^ 
Be,  Lord,  for  ever  Thiaa. 


'*  Let  all  that  dwell  abiy?e  the  s^, 
And  air,  and  earth,  and  seas. 
Conspire  to  lift  Thy  glories  high. 
And  speak  Thine  endless  praise ; 

*'  The  whole  creation  join  in  one,* 
To  bless  the  saored  name 
Of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  tfarooe. 
And  to  adore  the  Lamb." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Christiaa 
psalmist,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  last  time  he  took  up  the  lyre,  was  to  en- 
tertain and  instruct  the  lambis  of  the  flook. 
Arrived  at  middle  life,  a  bachelor,  a  student, 
and  an  invalid,  it  might  haye  been  supposed 
that  he  would  have  lost  his  interest  in  child- 
ren,  if  he  did  not  even  find  their  com^^y 
an  irritation  and  a  trouble.  But  as  long  as 
the  heart  is  green — as  long  as  it  retains 
aught  of  the  poet's  ingenuousness,  or  of  the 
Master's  graoiousness,  it  will  try  to  secure 
some  leisure  for  the  little  ones ;  it  will  sur- 
vey them  with  tendeis  and  sympathising 
reminiscences,  and  will  seek  to  resuscitate 
its  earlier  self,  in  order  to  commune  with 
them.  So  was  it  with  Isaae  Watts.  He 
felt  that  his  mental  harvest  had  been  re^ed, 
and  £Ekncied  that  with  his  powers  it  was 
coming  to  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  But 
there  was  still  the  Michaelmas  summer.  It 
brought  out  again  some  blossoms  of  the 
spring ;  it  revealed  some  birds  of  passage 
which  had  not  taken  flight ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  he  caged  the  birds,  and  made 
a  posy  of  the  flowers,  and  he  has  lefl  them 
in  his  "  Divine  "  and  "  Moral "  songs.  And 
what  should  we  have  done  without  them  % 
How  tame  and  tuneless  would  the  days  of 
our  childhood  stand  out  to  our  retrospect,  if 
stripped  of  "The  Cradle  Hymn,''  and 
"  Aoroad  in  the  Meadows,"  and  "  The  Rose, 
that  Beautiful  Flower,  the  Glory  of  April 
and  May !"  And  cross  and  lazy  and  hard- 
hearted as  we  are,  how  much  worse  might 
we  have  been  were  it  not  for  "  The  Dog's 
Delight,"  and  "The  Busy  Bee,"  and  ''The 
Voice  of  the  Sluggard,"  and  "Whene'er  I 
take  mv  Walks  Abroad!"  Kind  tutor! 
how  mellow  is  thy  memory !  How  hallowed 
and  how  innocent  do  the  days  now  look 
that  we  spent  with  thee!  and  how  glad  we 
are  to  think  that  in  the  homes  and  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  Britain  and  America,  some 
millions  of  young  minds  are  still,  from  year 
to  year,  enjoying  thy  oompaniondiip,  so  lov- 
ing, wise,  and  holy  I 

With  poetical  oontempt  of  dates  we  have 
arrived  at  the  minstrel's  last  lay,  whilst  we 
have  scarcely  reaohed  the  majority  of  the 
man.  Suffioe  it  then  to  add,  that  after  being 
a  short  time  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Hartopp^  in  bis  tw^ty-fourtb  year  he  w«a 
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invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gational chnrdi  in  London,  of  which  Joseph 
Gary],  Dr.  Owen,  and  David  Clarkson,  had 
been  successive  ministers.  This,  for  half  a 
century,  viz.,  from  1698  till  his  death  on 
the  25th  of  November  1748,  was  his  office, 
and  its  work  was  what  he  loved  ;  but 
through  manifold  infirmities  hiis  labours 
were  oflen  intermitted.  At  last,  in  1712, 
hfe  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which 
continued  for  many  months,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  his  constitution  never  per- 
fectly recovered.  And  then  it  was  that  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Abney,  having  tempted 
him  him  out  to  their  charming  retreat  at 
Theobald's,  made  him  their  prisoner  for 
life,  and  converted  a  week's  visit  into  ^  de- 
lightful detention  of  five-and-thirty  years. 
"Here,"  in  the  words  of  his  biographer.  Dr. 
Gibbons,  "he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
demonstrations  of  the  truAt  friendship. 
Here,  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had 
everything  which  could  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  fevour  the  unwearied 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a 
family,  which,  fbr  piety,  order,  harmony,  and 
every  virtue,  was  a  house  of  God.  Here  he 
had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the 
fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  Other  advantages,  to 
soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to 
health;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose 
them,  the  most  grateful  intervals  from  his 
laborious  studies,  and  enabled  him  to  return 
to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight." 

In  all  the  annals  of  hospitality  there  is 
hardly  such  another  case.  "  A  coalition," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  ^*  a  state  in  which 
the  notions  of  patronage  and  'dependence 
were  overpowered  by  me  perception  of  re- 
ciprocal benefits ;"  and  in  which,  it  may  be 
added,  there  must  have  been,  on  either  side, 
a  rare  exemption  from  the  *  foibles  with 
which  ordinary  goodness  is  afflicted.  The 
Abneys  did  not  weary  of  their  guest,  nor 
did  that  guest,  amidst  unwonted  luxuries, 
grow  soil  and  idle;  and  as  it  was  in  the 
cheerful  asylum  which  they  opened  to  the 
shattered  invalid,  that  most  of  the*  works 
were  penned,  whidi  now  fill  the  six  collec- 
tive quartos,  we  are  all  of  us  the  debtors  of 
the  generous  knight  and  his  gentle  lady,  nor, 
we  may  well  believe,  is  their  labour  of  love 
forgotten  by  Him,  who,  in  the  case  of  the 
least  of  His  servants  when  sick,  remembers 
those  who  visit  them. 

Never  was  kindness  more  considerate — 
never  was  interposition  more  providential. 
As  far  as  his  own  instincts  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  could  indicate,  Dr. 
Watts's  calling  was  the  improvement  of 
Christian  literature.    In  the  previous  centu- 


ry fiishop  Hall  had  published  the  banns 
between  Letters  and  Religion,  and  in  his  * 
pungent  "Characters"  and  entertaining 
"  Epistles,"  he  had  laboured  to  press  into 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  the  shrewd  ob^ 
servation  of  Theophrasttis,  the  varied  inteK 
ligence  and  vivacity  of  Pliny.  But  the 
example  had  not  been  followed.  Notwith* 
standing  the  unprecedented  amount  of  i 
theological  authorship  with  which  the  mter- 
vening  age  had  overflowed,  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  to  propitiate  men  of  taste  to 
evangelical  religion ;  and  althoggh,  as  re- 
garded the  older  generation  who  had  listened 
to  Baxter  and  Owen,  this  was  of  minor  mo-  / 
ment,  it  greatly  concerned  their  successors. 
Pious  matrons  in  the  country  and  Godfear- 
ing merchants  in  the  city,  felt  a  famine  of  / 
the  word,  and  whilst  in  the  meetings  they 
frequented,  they  sighed  for  the  sap  and  the 
savour  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  youth,  their  sons  and  daughters 
were  reading  Pope  and  Addison  throughout 
the  week ;  and,  in  the  s^f-same  meetings  to 
which  they  were  dragged  by  their  pious 
seniors  on  the  Sabbath,  they  were  yawning 
at  the  prolixity  of  l^e  sermon,  or  tittering 
at  the  grotesque  similies  of  the  preacher. 
Nor  on  the  Sunday  evening,  in  the  parlour 
at  home,  was  the  matter  greatly  mended. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the  young  peo 
pie  if  they  had  read  the  good  books  wnidi 
their  parents  recommended,  or  sung  the 
psalms  of  which  these  never  wearied  ;  but, 
afker  yesterday's  Spectator,  Owen  on  Perse- 
verance was  heavy  reading,  and  even  the 
best-disposed  youth  could  hardly  convince 
himself  that  Stemhold  was  sublimer  than 
Dryden.  Dr.  Watts  felt  the  desideratum. 
The  whole  course  of  his  studies  had  prepared 
him  for  supplying  it,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  which  he  was  more  inoiined  by  the  entire 
bent  of  his  genius.  And  now,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  he  enjoyed  the  opportu* 
nity,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly 
spent  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christian 
culture,  through  the  medium  of  an  attractive 
authorship. 

But  the  congregation  in  Bnry  Street  was 
as  self  sacrificing  as  the  Abneys  were  gen- 
erous. They  could  not  part  with  a  pastor 
whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches,  and  of 
whom  they  themselves  were  proud ;  neither 
would  they  selfishly  restrain  him^K>m  his 
higher  calling  and  his  wider  minist^P  They 
released  him  from  all  his  more  toilsome  du- 
ties, lliey  found  for  him  a  colleagne,  with 
whom,  for  thiHy  years  and  upwardb  he  was 
happily  associated.  Ihey  were  glad  to  hear 
the  Doctor  when  he  was  able  to  preach; 
and  when  the  Doctor  was  nervous  or  indis- 
posed, he  himself  was  happy  to  join  the  reslr 
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in  listening  to  3Cr.  Price.  And,  indeed,  in 
preaching  he  was  not  so  pre-eminent.  Al- 
though his  Yoioe  was  musical  and  his  utter- 
anoe  delightfully  distinct,  his  manner  was 
calm  and  deliberate,  and  m<»re  fitted  to  in- 
struct an  afiectionate  circle  than  to  arouse  a 
promisGOOUS  auditory.  He  had  neither  the 
material  volume  and  sonorous  vehemence 
which  constitute  the  modem  Boanerges,  nor 
the  excitable  temperament  which  sometimes 
makes  up  for  physical  de^ts ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  it  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  better  for  Bury  Street  that  Mr.  Price 
was  the  stated  preacher. 

So  Dr.  Watts  was  allowed  to  ply  the 
ministry  which  Grod  had  given  him ;  and  in 
the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  illness, 
he  went  on  replenishing  more  and  more  his 
richly  famished  mind,  and  giving  forth,  vol- 
ume afler  volume,  those  books  for  which 
after  ages  were  to  bless  his  memory.  Few 
subjecter  of  rational  inquiry  escaped  his  ver- 
satile and  eager  pursuit,  and  every  new  c<»i- 
quest  was  a  tribute  to  his  Master  and  a 
present  to  mankind.  Trae  to  his  own 
maxim, "  I  hate  the  thoughts  of  making  any 
thing  in  religion  heavy  or  tiresome;"  he 
sou^t  to  ma^e  everv  attractive  theme,  and 
every  useful  science,  the  liandmaid  of  religion, 
even  as  he  longed  to  see  religion  the  mis- 
tress of  an  intelligent  and  well-instmcted 
Aimily.    And  with  this  twofold  aim,— ^seek- 

aat  once  to  Christianize  knowledge  and  to 
le  and  expand  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  with  a  prevailing  reference 
to  the  rising  race, — be  took  up  in  succession, 
Logic,  Astronomy,  Gec^xaphy,  English 
Grammar,  Scripture  History;  and  as,  in 
his  '^  Logic,"  he  nad  given  directions  for  the 
right  use  of  reason,  so,  in  his  work  on  the 
Passions,  he  gave  instructions  for  the  right 
guidance  of  man's  moral  and  emotional 
nature;  besides  publishing  treatises  more 
purely  theological  on  Prayer  and  Christian 
Ethics,  and  on  controverted,  questions  in 
divinity,  and  a  volume  entitled,  **  ReliquisB 
Juveniles,"  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  whole,  as  containing  in  its  miscellaneous 
p^ges  short  papers  on  all  kinds  of  topics, 
grave  and  gay,  mental  and  material,  terres- 
trial and  celestial,  in  Latin  verse  and  English 
prose. 

Of  these  a  few  are  now  obsolete,  owing  to 
the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  ajid  others 
have  bec^p>udied  out  of  &vour  by  brisker 
or  more  brilliant  competitors.  But  still  they 
have  accomplished  their  purpose.  For  the 
instruction  of  youth,  they  have  necessitated 
the  preparation  of  manuals  at  once  attractive 
and  thorough,  and  conveying  iaformation  in 
a  tone  of  d&eerful  affection  and  benevolent 
ii|>licitu^e  for  their  higher  interests.    Spme,  | 


however,  cannot  easQy  be  superseded.  We 
doubt  if  even  Todd's  "  Student's  Guide," 
with  all  its  modern  adaptation  and  its  wel- 
come minutaiess,  will  ccmsign  to  oblivion 
the  ^'  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  so  practi- 
cal in  its  details  and  so  inspiring  in  its  tone; 
and  although  the  universities  may  have  now 
produced  systems  of  logic  more  suitable  to 
their  objects  than  our  author's  dear  and 
masterly  compend,  we  know  of  nothing  bo 
likely  to  interest  the  n<Hi-professi<Hial  reader 
in  his  own  mind  and  its  intellectual  process- 
es, or  to  aid  him  ui  his  inquiries  after  truth.* 
In  his  theological  disquisitions,  Dr.  Watts 
was  not  so  successful  as  in  his  contributions 
to  Christian  literature.  The  best  of  his 
hymns  leave  little  for  the  most  &stidi- 
ous  to  censure,  and  nothing  for  the  most  as- 
piring to  hope;  and  his  sermon  on ''The 
End  of  Time,"  is  as  profoundly  awakening 
as  "  The  Hapless  of  separate  Spirits"  is 
elevating  to  our  nobler  sentiments  and  re- 
proving to  our  earthliness.  Bbt  when  he 
quitted  the  devotional  and  the  practical  for 
the  speculative,  he  was  away  from  home. 
Every  one  wants  to  climb  a  mountain,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  before- 
hand that  it  necMls  much  strength  to  achieve 
the  task,  or  that  mists  can  be  very  danger- 
ous :  it  looks  so  dear  from  below,  and  we 
feel  so  strong  in  the  valley.  And  all  of  us 
can  rememb^  how,  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
the  first  use  we  made  of  our  Aristotelian 
alpenstock,  was  an  attempt  to  ascend  some 
metaphysical  Mont  Blanc  or  theological 
Jungfhui ;  an^  although  we  cannot  exactly 
say  that  we  reached  the  summit,  yet  we 
are  sure  that  we  were  a  great  deal  higher 
than  the  Origin  of  Evil,  or  the  water-shed 
betwixt  Lib^ty  and  Necessity.  Even  to 
old  age,  Dr.  Watts  felt  something  of  tiiis 
temptation,  and  very  naturally.  His  forte 
was  explanation.  He  had  an  admirable 
feculty  of  dearlng  up  confusion,  within  his 
own  line  of  things.  In  every-day  ethics, 
and  in  tiie  elements  of  mental  sdence,  he 
could  expound,  distinguish,  simplify,  so  as 
few  could  do  better.  But  it  was  unfortu- 
nate thut  he  tried  to  set  philosophers  right 
on  the  subjects  of  Space,  and  of  Liberty  and 


*  The  merits  of  Watts^  Logic  are  admirably  stated 
by  Tiasot  of  DgoD,  in  his  pre&ce  to  a  French  transla- 
tion. (Paris,  1846).  '*  II  y  a  aussi  plus  de  m^thode 
et  de  clart^  peut-Stre  dan  la  Logique  de  Watts  que 
dans  celle  d'AmauL  Le  bon  sens  Anglais,  le  sens 
des  affaires,  celui  de  la  yie  pratique^  s'y  r^vdle  ^  im 
tr^s-haut  degr^;  tandis  que  desens  sp^culatif  d*un 
tb^logien  passablement  aoolastique  encore,  est  plus 
sensible  dans  rArt  de  penaer.  Or,  Watts  a  su  Stre 
oomplet  sans  4tre  ezoessif ;  H  a  touch^  tr^s— con- 
venablement  tout  ce  qui  derait  Tdtre.  et  s'est  tou- 
jours  arr^aa  point  pr^isoin  plus  ae  profondeur- 
aoiait  pa  nuire  i  la  dam.'' 
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j^  nor  le89  uofoirtunale  tiiat  he 
sought  to  readjust  for  theologians  tne  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  It  is  scarcely  presump- 
tion even  in  us  to  say,  that  these  were  mat- 
ters too  hish  for  hiiiu  .  His  mind  was  not 
naturally  designed  to  master  such  difficul- 
ties ;  nor  were  his  hahits  those  of  profound, 
continuous>,  abstract  thinking.  He  was  neith- 
er Jo£eph  Butler,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards^ 
nor  William  de  Leibnitz,  but  the  Isaac  Watts, 
whom  the  most  of  goo4  naen  would  have 
rather  been;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  his 
general  ability  to  say  that  he  failed  to 
ascend  those  dizzy  altitudes,  although  it 
might  it  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
prudence  if  he  had  never  tried. 

If  rightly  told,  a  life  like  that  of  Isaac 
Watts  would  read  great  lessons ;  but,  for 
brevity,  and  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tion we  have  just  taken,  the  whole  might  be 
condensed  into — "  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
do  your  own  busipess."  Dr.  Watts  had  his 
own  convictions.  He  made  no  secret  of 
his  Nonconformity.  At  a  period  when 
many  Dissenters  entered  the  Church,  and 
became  distinguished  dignitaries,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  still  to  continue  outside  of  the 
National  Establishment.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  no  agitator.  ^  He  felt  no  call  to  rail 
at  his  brethren  for  their  ecclesiastical  defec- 
tion, nor  did  he  write  pamphlets  against 
the  evils  of  a  hierarchy,  real  or  imagined. 
But  God  had  given  him  a  "  business.*^  He 
had  given  him,  as  his  vocation,  to  join  together 
those  whom  men  had  put  asunder — mental 
oulture  and  vital  piety.  And,  studying  to 
be  quiet,  he  pursued  that  calling,  very  dili- 
gently, very  successfully.  Without  con- 
cealing the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
without  losing  the  fervour  of  his  personal  de- 
v(^ion,  he  gained  for  that  Gospel  the  homage 
of  ffenius  and  intelligence;  and  like  the  Kmg 
of  Israel,  he  touched  his  harp  so  skilfiilly, 
that  many  who  hardly  understood  the 
words,  were  melted  by  the  tune.  Without 
surrenderinff  his  right  of  private  judgment, 
without  abjuring  his  Jove  of  natural  and 
artistic  beauty,  he  showed  his  preference  for 
moral  excellence,  his  intense  conviction  of 
^.  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua."  And  now,  in 
his  w^ll-arranged  and  tasteful  study,  deoorat- 
ed  by  his  own  pencil,  a  lute  and  a  telescope 
on  the  same  table  with  his  Bible,  he  seems 
to  stand  before  us,  a  treatise  on  Logic  in  one 
hand  and  a  volume  on  *'  Hymns  and  Spir- 
itual Songs"  in  the  other,  asserting  the  har- 
mony  of  Faith  and  Reason,  and  pleading  for 
Religion  and  Refinement  in  firm  and  stable 
union.  And  as  &r  as  the  approval  of  the 
Most  High  can  be  gathered  from  events  or 
from  its  reflection  in  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind^ the  Master  has  said,  ''Well  done. 


good  and  faithful  servant."  Without  trim- 
ming, without  temporizing,  he  was  "  quiet  ;** 
and  without  bustle,  witnout  boasting  or 
parade,  he  did  "  his  own  business,"  the  work 
that  God  had  given  him.  And  now,  no* 
Churdi  repudiates  him,  Nonconformity  can- 
not monopolise  him.  His  eloge  is  pro- 
nounced by  Samuel  Johnson  and  Robert 
Southey,  as  well  as  Josiah  Condor;  and 
whilst  his  monument  looks  down  on  Dissent- 
ing graves  in  Abney  Park,  his  effigy  reposes 
beneath  the  consecrated  roof  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  And,  which  b  fer  .better,  next 
Lord^  day,  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name,  will  be  sung  in  fanes  where  princes' 
worship  and  prelates  minister,  as  well  as  in 
bams  where  mechanics  pray  and  ragged^ 
scholars  say,  Amen,  in  words  for  whicn  aH 
alike  must  thank  his  hallowed  genius :  and  it 
will  only  be  some  curious  student  ofjbymn- 
ology,  who  will  recollect  that  Isaac  Watts 
is  the  Asaph  of  each  choir,  the  leader  of 
each  company. 


Aet.  in. — 1.  Traite  des  diverses  institutioriM 
complementaires  du  JRegime  PSnitenHare^ 
Par  M,  Bonneville.    Joubert,  Paris. 

2.  Systhne  penitentiare  eompUL  Ses  appl^ 
cations  pratiques  a  Vkomme  decku  dant 
VintSrit  de  la  securite  publiquey  et  de  la 
nwralisation  des  concuunnes.  Par  A. 
LspsLLSTiER  DE  LA  Sarthe.  GuUlaumiu 
et  C*'    Paris, 

The  great  social  sore  festering  beneath 
our  modern  civilisation,  demands  every- 
where «a  more  certain  and  more  healthful' 
treatment  than  has  yet  been  given  it. 
Hitherto,  criminal  legislation  has  been  in 
extremes  of  unnatural  severity  on  the  one 
haid,  or  of  impractical  sentimentalism  on 
the  other ;  either  it  has  denied  to  the  cri- 
minal the  rights  of  manhood,  or  it  has  pro- 
vided for  him  as  for  a  species  of  fallen  hero  j . 
either  it  has  shut  him  out  from  the  possibi- 
lity of  moral  and  social  rehabilitation,  or  it 
has  made  his  very  crimes  the  means  of  his 
worldly  advancement  Any  one  who  reads 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  the  various 
prisons  in  England,  must  see  what  a  lament- 
able want  of  uniformity  exists  in  our  own^ 
prison  discipline;  what  a  chaotic,  experi-' 
mental,  undetermined  state  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  in,  and  how  we  are  still  undecided, 
between  entire  seclusion  and  unchecked  as- 
sociation,— between  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  offers  premiums  to  hypocrisjr,  and' 
one  which  necessitates  brutalisation.  And 
the  French  are  in  as  chaotic  a  state  as  our- 
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fl^Ives  in  point  of  system,  with  even  less 
uniformity  in  matters  of  discipline.  In 
France,  a  prisoner  or  a  convict  with  money 
9iay  live  the  life  of  a  lord  in  many  ways  of 
jkrsonal  luxury ;  and  one  celebrated  forgat^ 
Anthelme  Collet,  was  the  scandal  of  the 
liiagne  at  Rochefort,  for  the  luxurious  life 
^hich  his  secret  supplies  enabled  him  to 
lead.  Of  itself,  this  uncertainty  of  discipline 
iis  a  strong  incentive  to  crime,  by  the  kind 
of  lottery  character  which  it  gives  to  punish- 
ment. For  a  smaller  amount  of  punish- 
ment, of  whidi  the  criminal  may  be  morally 
sure,  will  deter  him  from  the  commission 
of  an  offence  sooner  than'  the  risk  of  the 
afeverest  penalty,  with  the  chance  of  escape, 
or  amelioration,  to  counterbalance  it.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  greatest  living  authorities 
On  this  question,  enumerates  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  crime,  "Temptations  caused  by 
the  probability  either  of  an  entire  escape, 
or  of  subjection  to  an  inefficient  punish- 
ment" 

While,  then,  the  detection  of  crime  and 
the  degree  of  consequent  punishment  are 
uncertain,  we  need  not  look  for  any  good 
result  from  the  deterring  terrors  of  the  law. 
They  are  only  terrors  in  name;  in  fact, 
they  may  become  exdtants  and  stimulants, 
even  as  the  chance  of  loss  may  excite  the 
gambler  in  exact  proportion  to  the  hope  of 
gain.  And,  in  like  manner,  under  an  uncer- 
tab  system  the  criminal  has,  superadded  to 
other  temptations,  the  fiiscination  of  a  tre- 
ihendous  game  of  chance,  compared  with 
which  the  maddest  stake  ever  thrown  on  the 
green  baize,  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
criminal  gambles  with  his  life ;  he  stakes  on 
&  legal  possibility,  his  manhood,  freedom, 
ffood  name,  and  very  existence, — ^not  only 
K>r  a  few  feverish  hours  over  night,  but  con- 
tinuously ;  his  excitement  never  failing  and 
never  slackening.  Were  he  certain  of  his 
&te — certain  of  discovery,  and  certain  of  the 
award — all  that  gambling  incentive  would 
be  withdrawn ;  his  calculations  would  resolve 
themselves  simply  into  a  question  of  gain 
and  loss,  where  ne  must  strike  the  balance 
between  his  profits  and  his  penalties,  and 
prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  what  he 
got  outweighed  what  he  paid: — that  a 
month's  freedom  and  one  night's  evil-doing, 
were  worth  seven  years'  imprisonment; 
ahd  a  week's  orgies  well  bought  by  a  year's 
hard  labour  and  seclusion. 

The  first  step,  then,  to  a  practical  settle- 
ment of  this  much-vexed  question  is,  for 
each  nation  to  organise  a  dxed  and  certain 
system,  which  shall  be  in  general  and  uni- 
versal use ;  to  allow  of  no  difference  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  various  gaols  through- 
out the  country,  but  to  have  the  diacipmie 


of  each  precisely  the  same,  according  to  its 
purpose ;  and  to  make  the  classification  of 
offenders  and  places  of  punishment  as  rigid 
and  distinct  as  possible.  The  destruction  of 
uncertainty  would  be  the  destruction^  of  the 
first  and  most  powerful  encouragement,  the 
establishment  of  a  rigid  uniformity  of  dis- 
cipline, the  foundation  of  the  most  certain 
deterrent,  of  crime.  But  to  accomplish  thid 
with  success,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
minutely  into  the  workings  of  l^e  present 
various  penal  systems;  and  only  after  a 
careful  weighing  of  their  merits  and  defects, 
to  decide  on  uiose,  or  on  parts  of  those, 
which  seem  most  favourable  to  the  grand 
modem  objects  of  prison  discipline, — the  re- 
formation, and  moral  as  well  as  social  reha- 
bilitation, of  prisoners. 

This  question  is  agitating  the  French  mind 
quitB  as  powerfully  as  our  own,  and,  per- 
haps, even  more  confusedly ;  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Mettray  and  La  Colonie^Agri- 
cole  for  youthful  offenders,  no  attempts  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  reform  the  criminal 
class.  Consequently  their  systems  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  ventilated  as  ours. 
Of  the  writers  on  criminal  discipline  now 
flooding  the  French  press,  we  select  two,  of 
ten  years'  interval;  M.  Bonneville,  who 
wrote  in  1847,  and  M.  Lepelletier,  whose 
work  has  but  just  appeared.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  change  of  feeling  whidi 
may  have  passed  over  the  public,  on  this 
question,  during  this  period. 

We  give  M.  Bonneville's  own  resum6  of 
the  principles  advocated  by  him : — 

'*  1  .La  reparation  par  les  condanm^s  des 
dommages  civils  resultant  da  crime ; 

"  2*.  Le  droit  da  grftce ; 

'<  8  * .  La  liberation  preparatoire  des  coDdamnes 
radicalement  amendes; 

<*  4^ .  La  detention  sappiementMre  des  condam* 
n68  incorriges ; 

"  6'.  La  raffermissement  de  rintimidation  pr^- 
v^tive  envers  les  liberes  de  joBtice ; 

'^6*".  Ud  sjst^me  de  surveillance  parement  oh- 
serualivet  pour  les  liberes  ameodes^  eoenriqaemeDt 
et  efiScacement  ooercitivey  poar  les  lib^res  reputes 
dang^areux. 

*<7^.  L'organisation  prudeate  et  reguliere-^, 
d*aD  patronage,  s'applkiaant,  daoa  one  mesnre 
diverse,  aax  preveoas  reUxea»  aox  fttmilles  indi- 
gentes  des  detenus,  mioeors,  et  anx  liberes  adoltes 
ameodes;  de  moyens  extremes  de  travul  poar 
les  liber^  mrveiUh  ; 

"8*.  Eofin  la  refbrme  do  systeme  actuel  de 
rehabilitation  des  condamnes." 

We  will  give  the  details  of  each  clause  in 
order. 

1.  The  principle  involved  in  "the  repa- 
ration of  all  civil  losses  and  damages  caused 
by  crime,"  has  been  generally  and  ably  ad- 
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Tocated.  Tetfft  f^  Mr.  Hm  urged  tb&t 
prisonmv  should  l^  put  to  self-supporting 
labour ;  and  that  out  of  their  earnings  they 
should  make  compensation  to  the  hijured 
partj,  pay  the  eosts  of  the  prosecution,  sup- 
port themselves  and  help  towards  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  and,  if  possible,  save 
oat  of  the  residue  a  certain  sum,  to  be  given 
to  them  on  their  release.*  A  slight  modifi- 
oadion  in  M.  Bonneville's  scheme,  is  the 
][>roposal  to  insoribe,  among  the  *^extenuht- 
ing  droumstances"  of  l&e  French  code,  the 
9^imtanf  reparation  or  restitutioD,  by  the 
accused — say  in  cases  of  robbery— of  the 
tking  stolen,  or  its  value.  That  this  neces- 
sity of  restitution  would  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent, by  destroying  the  balance  between 
gain  and  loss,  and  making  detected  crime 
entirely  loss  without  any  gain  whatsoever, 
M.  Bonneville  argues  at  some  length ;  add- 
ing his  protest  against  fines  paid  to  the  State, 
which  sufi*ered  no  damage,  while  the  prose- 
cutor and  victim  goes  with  his  damage  un- 
repaired. What  he  would  restore  to  the 
State,  out  of  the  prisoners'  earnings,  would 
be  the  legal  costs  of  the  prosecution — not 
sofiering  a  centime  of  these  to  fall  either  on 
the  prosecutor,  or  ultimately  on  the  rate- 
payers through  the  public  A]nds.f  He  also 
vfouid  have  a  "  masse  de  r^rve,'*  or  re- 
serve  fund,  for  the  time  of  llbei^tion,  put 
Into  the  himds  of  ^the  patrons^  whose  omce 
we  shall  presently  discuss.    At  present  his 


*  I\9W  men  have  done  moie  ibr  orimitial  Jurispra* 
denod  than  Matthew  Deyonport  Hill,  Beoorder  of 
BirmioghaixL  and  his  brother,  Frederick  Hill,  late 
Inspector  or  Prisons  for  Scotland.  To  the  former, 
espedallj,  we  are  indebted  fer  a  veiy  able  and  deeply 
faitereHting  digest  of  the  recent  Literature  of  Oriminal 
Jnrispradenoe.  At  the  request  of  manj  frieods,  he 
has  published  his  Cbaiges  to  Birmingham  Grand 
Juries.  These  extend  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  (1839  to  185T),  during  which  great  interest 
has  been  taken  in  all  questions  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  To  most  of  the  Ohaiges, 
lir.  HUl  has  added  a  sequel,  in  which  he  iUuatrates 
the  positions  taken  up  in  them,  and  in  wliich  he 
states  what  has  been  done  recendy,  m  regard  to  the 
q;>edal  aspects  of  crime  dealt  with.  Among  the 
subjects  so  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Hill,  are— Riots — 
JNsgery  *-  Bmbefldemeat-*-  Strikes — RefMematory 
Schools— Causes  and  Prevention  of  Crime-— Buri^ 
ries — Charity — Lodging  Houses— Transportation — 
The  Ticket-of-Leavo  System,  eta 

As  an  illastration  of  the  fresh  and  graphic  style 
is  which  these  subjects  are  discussed,  we  would  re- 
ftr  to  the  Sequel  to  the  Charge  of  1846. 

We  oofdially  recommend  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  great  questions,  the  able  and  statesmanlike 
▼olume,  "Suggestions  for  the  Repression  of  Crime, 
«ka  By  It  D.  Hill.  London,  1867.  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  West  Strand.*' 

f  ApaHyofftmrpiokpodcetsin  Manchester,  was 
ejstusated  as  having  cost  thsoountry  L.2S,000  in  the 
affMHTOt  of  plunder  they  retained  and  spent,  and  in 
tlie  oost  of  their  various  prosecutions  and  imprison- 
ments. 


figures  ghre  us  5,01d,B96  fr.  worth  of  stolen 
property  left  in  the  hands  of  criminals  ("  lea 
ooupables  que  frappe  la  justice") ;  and,  as 
^  the  first  crime  committed  by  two4hirds  of 
the  recommitted  is  robbery,"  his  arsumenti, 
though  diffuse,  show  how  essential  it  is  to 
do  away  with  every  kind  of  premium  on 
theft,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  certain 
dead  loss  to  the  thief,  both  by  the  way  of 
restitution  and  by  *that  of  punishment  Part 
|X)f  his  plan — ^the  award  of  costs — ^is  in  force 
nere.  We  should  do  well  to  adopt  the  other 
part — the  restitution  of  the  full  value  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  prosecutor,  and  the  ^ 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  out 
of  the  prisoner's  earnings.  M.  Bonneville 
would  make  restitution  precede  the  payment 
of  costs;  and  he  would  rigorously  insist  on 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  both  these  condi- 
tions prior  to  the  *^  octroi  des  graces,"  of 
which  he  mikes  great  account.  He  does 
not  ground  his  scheme  of  payment  only  on 
the  prisoner's  own  earnings  aner  conviction, 
but  would  draw  it  from  his  private  funds,  if 
solvent;  from  his  ikmily  and  friends,  if  in- 
solvent; draw  it,  in  any  case,  before  the 
convict  should  be  held  eligible  for  prelimin- 
ary freedom,  free  pardon,  or  ulterior  liberty, 
thus  introducing  Into  the  criminal  questiwi 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  warrant  to 
arrest  (^' oontrainte  par  corps"),  recognised 
ud  actions  for  debt.  But  he  also  strongly 
advocates  the  inflteticm  of  pecuniary  fines  in 
lieu  of  imprisonment  for  certain  offences  and 
for  special  ofienders  ;*  and  that  each  criminal 
proai,  of  whom  there  are  about  3000  annu- 
ally, shall  pay  a  sum  of  100  fr.,  either  as 


*  We  cannot  refrain  from  recording  our  most  em- 
phatio  protest,  against  the  introdootion  into  the 
French  code  of  this  system  of  pecuniary  damages  in 
certain  criminal  acd^is^  which  hitherto  have  been 
kept  dear  of  this  blot  We  are  sorry  that  M.  Bon- 
neville should  have  advocated  such  an  introduction, 
the  hideous  evil  of  which  he  mi^ht  have  read  in  the 
AngUosn  statute-book.    We  aUode  to  the  fbHowfaig 


>ans  un  si^e  d*argent,  oomme  le  n6tre,  il  n'est 
point  de  moyen  plus  efflcacement  pr^ventif  que  la 
condamnation  anx  dommagee-int^rets  resultant  du 
crime.  Detnidrement,  la  sixi^e  ohambre  du  tribu- 
nal dvU  de  la  Seine  a  oendamn^,  pour  d61it  d*adnV 
t^  le  docteur  S  i  40,000  fr.  de  dommages- 

int^rdts  au  profit  du  mari  outrage  et  des  en&nts 
d^^onor^  Oette  decision  aura,  pour  la  pr6ventiou 
des  d^lits  semb]iUi)le8,  una  immense  port^  iotimida* 
tire ;  touteibls,  si,  au  Keu  d'une  femme  riche,  Q  se 
{^  agi  d'une  simple  ouvri^re,  dont  le  mari  n*eAt  pu 
/aire  Vavance  desfrais^  aucune  condamnation  4  aes 
dommages-int^rdts  n*eut  pu  intervenir.  II  y  a  done 
lieu  de  modifier  une  lol  sous  Vempire  de  Uquelle  le 
paurre  ne  peut  r^clamer  la  reparation  du  prejudice 
que  kri  a  oaus^  le  diUt" 

We  trust  that  the  chimfrous  fbeUng,  the  deBoa(7 
and  the  manhood  of  the  French,  wiU  resist  the  adop- 
tion of  a  law  which  our  own  highest  legal  authorities 
have  stigmatized  as  **disgrao^  and  dishoaduring." 
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re-imbutsement  of  tib6  legal  oofts,  or,  if  Ihe 
costs  have  been  paid  and  the  injured  party 
satisfied,  then  as  eontf  ibutioos  to  the  bureau 
de  biendusaiioe,  under  the  name  of  Denier 
k  Dieu — *^God's  peony/'  generally  pronounc- 
ed, and  sometimes  eyen  written,  as  dernier 
adieu — which  has,  by  the  way,  degenerated 
into  a  fee  to  the  conoiei^e  on  taking  a  new 
apartment,  and  as  the  "  earnest''  seoerally 
for  good  &ith  in  any  bargain.  U  strikes 
strangely  on  the  ear  of  any  one  accustomed 
to  France  to  hear  this  denier  h,  Dieu  spoken 
of  with  solemnity. 

^  %  The  "  fiffht  of  pardon,"  appealing  as  it 
does  so  entirely  to  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, makes  targe  capital  for  our  auUior. 
He  devotes  more  than  a  hundred  pages  to 
it  —  his  main  argument  resting  on  the 
''necessity  of  the  right  of  pardon,  because 
the  law  is  imperfeot;  on  its  legitimacy, 
because  the  judge  is  fallible,'*^n  ^hich 
pleas  his  argument,  surely,  should  hare 
been  forjuitiee  not  pardon.  Add  to  these 
reasons  sundry  riietorieal  flourishoB  about 
''royal  clemen<^  beings  tiie  moat  beautiftil 
ornament  of  the  crown,"  and  we  come  to  a 
few,  yery  few,  practical  arguments.  Having 
first  made  positive  restitution  an  extenuat- 
ii^  circumstance,  M.  Bonneville  would 
widen  this  into  a  plea  for  pardon.  He 
asserts  the  inspiriting  effect  of  tiiis  ehance 
on  the  reformed  criminal,  and  quotes  the 
custom  of  Lausanne,  where  "  la  diminution 
de  la  peine  est  6galement  classic  au  nixabre 
des  recompenses  acoord6es  k  la  bonne  con- 
duite  des  detenus ;"  and  of  Berne,  where 
"surtout  on  cherohe  k  aglr  sur  les  detenus 
par  I'espoir  des  recompenses.  Ausai  les 
gr&ces  sont  elles  tres  nombreuses  dans  le 
penitenoier  de  Berne."  Louis  XVIIl.  is 
selected,  for  somewhat  extravagant  praise, 
on  account  of  a  certain  ordonnance  promul- 
gated in  1818,*  advocating  mercy  and  ofier- 
inff  pardon. 

M.  Portalis  made  some  sensible  remarks 
on  this  ordonnance,  requiring  a  continuance 
of  good  conduct,  industry,  and  strict  econo- 
my, as  the  conditions  for  recommendation 
to  mercy;  and,  above  dl,  enjoining  that 
diese  recommendations  be  made  in  just  pro- 
portion— ^neither  so  numerous  as  to  render 
punishment  illusory,  nor  so  few  as  to  dispirit 
instead  of  encouraging  the  prisoners:  the 
pardon  to  be  withdrawn  if,  after  its  promol- 
gation,  the  prisoner's  conduct  was  unsatis- 


*  The  preamble  rons — "Si  la  pmiitioa  des  orimes 
Qi  d^litB  est  le  premier  besoin  de  la  soci^  fe  repwiir^ 
quand  U  eat  bien  wnche  et  bien  congkU^  a  d^autant 
plus  de  droite  4  notre  olemeno^  rojale,  qae  souvent 
Un'estpas  moin$  utHspaur  Vexempk  que  la  peine 
mhne^  et  qu'U <^6  la  meiUeure gararUie de  laamduite 
fiOnreduco^fahie.'' 


fiutory,  and  lo  be.  nqstde  doubly  dlffienlt  pf 
attainment  afbar  a  recommittal.  At  the. 
Bagne  at  Brest,  there  is  a  Salle  d'epreuve, 
to  which,  after  many  years  of  irre^oachaUe 
conduct,  ik^ far  fat  is  admitted.  When  once 
inscribed  here,  he  is  not  put  to  the  worst 
kinds  of  labour  \  he  is  allowed  a^smaU  mat^ 
tress  for  his  camp-bed,  and  a  little  meat  on 
Sundays,  eto.  The  "royal  clemency" 
chooses  every  now  and  then  sonM  one  fhrn 
thitf  hall,  and  a  list  of  the  so  chosen  is  hung 
against  the  wall.  "  Voyez,  Monsieur,"  said 
an  old  man,  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  nous 
pouvons  de  notre  purgatoire  entrevoir  le 
paradis.  Voil4  I'espoir  qui  nous  soutient  et 
nous  remencra  a  la  societe.  Nousaurona 
commence  ioi  a  dtre  honnStes ;  nous  pour- 
rons  continuer  quand  nous  serons  rendua  i 
la  societe." 

A  longer  delay  between  the  sentence  and 
the  ejcecution  of  that  sentence  is  advocated, 
justly  enough.  At  present  therjd  is  not  time 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation 
from  any  of  t£e  remoter  parts  of  France, 
thou^  the  law  theoredcally  grants  that  pri- 
vilege to  every  one  found  guilty  of  a  crime, 
or  cast  in  a  civil  suit.  But  M.  Bonneville's 
peculiarity  comes  out  in  strong  relief  when 
he  objects  to  these  appeals  to  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  in  fiivour  of  direct  petitions  to  the 
thnme.  He  says  that  the  pr^esent  law,  which 
prescribes  these  appeals,  '^  forces  the  con* 
demned  to  quit  the  humble  and  suppliant 
attitude  which  he  would  have  taken  in  ap-. 
preaching  the  throne,  and  to  assume  an  ia- 
solent  and  rebellious  one  against  justice." 
Is  not  this  marvellously  like  nonsense  ?  Is 
it  not  simply  placing  law  below  royalty, 
and  asking,  from  crowned  pity,  what  the 
nation  has  decreed  as  an  attribute  of  justice  ? 
All  recommendations  to  mercy,  sent  up  bj 
jurymen,  are  to  accompany  the  verdict, saja 
M.  B<»ineville ;  if  sent  afterwards,  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  "  non  avenue ;"  for  a  singu- 
lar reason — "  because  we  are  not  Bomans  m 
our  day,"  and  a  wife's  tears  and  a  sonVi 
prayers  are  held  to  be  irresistible.  No 
juryman  could  withstand  these  appeals,  he 
says ;  and  thourii  it  were  the  greatest  viilam 
unhung,  for  whom  the  wife  wept  and  the 
son  prayed,  he  must  perforce  recommend 
him  to  an  ill-deserved  mercy,  under  such 
domestic  pressure.  The  weakest  point  of 
French  reasoning  is  this  exorbitant  and  ex* 
oessive  influence  given  to  all  sorts  of  senti- 
ment ;  above  all,  to  the  domestic  and  family- 
feelings,  which  are  held  as  incontrovertibly 
more  powerful  than  any  law  or  reason. 

8.  The  scheme  of  "preparatory  libeim- 
tion,"  contains  a  larger  ma(^iery  than  our 
ticket-of^eave  system,  but  a  machinery  whieh 
our  author  develops  only  by  degrees.    See- 
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lag  thai  the  first  two  yearn  after  liberation 
are  the  most  &tal  to  a  num,  and  that  of  the 
nunber  of  recomnutments,  more  than  three- 
fourths  are  made  within  that  time  —  this 
soheme  is  proposed,  both  in  order  to  modify 
tlie  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  incar- 
oaration  to  perfect  liberty,  and  also  to  give 
dneharged  convicts  a  better  chance  in  the 
outer  world,  than  they  have  now.  Want  of 
work  and  ooaisequent  poverty,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  dislike  of  workmen  to  associate 
with  criminals,  discharged  or  on  leave,  are 
generally  fatal  both  to  the  English  convict 
and  the  French  JbrpaL  To  remedy  1^  M. 
Bonneville  proposes  firstly,  to  distingmsh  so 
accurately  between  the  reformed  and  the 
incorrigible,  that  a  man  with  a  ticketK>f-leave 
shall  be  known  from  that  fact  to  be  trusts 
worthy ; '  secondly,  to  deliver  to  the  first  the 
^passport  of  the  working-classes,"  or  the 
"livret,"  which  every  domestic  even,  as 
well  as  every  working-man,  is  now  bound 
to  possess ;  and,  thirdly,  to  require  valid 
securities,  either  of  his  own  family,  private 
employers,  or  a  soci6te  de  patronage,  both 
for  his  good  conduct  and  certain  employment 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  preparatory 
liberation.  In  no  case  is  this  ixidulgenoe  to 
be  givMi  until  a  prisoner  has  satisfi^  all  the 
pecuniary  claims  we  have  enumerated  in  the 
previous  sections,  as  sine  qua  non  ;  nor  until 
he  has  suffered  four-sixths  of  ^s  time  if  h» 
sentence  was  travaux  forces,  four-fifiiis  if  r6- 
<dusion  (transportation  to  a  colonic  agricole), 
and  three-fourths,  if  the  lowest  simple  im- 
prisonment He  is  bound  to  a  certain  area 
<^  residence,  and  in  case  of  infiraotion  of  this 
rule,  he  is  to  undergo  the  '*  supplementary 
detention,"— 4o  be  apoken  of  hensafter, — 
and  his  "  masse  de  reserve,"  which  has  been 
leA  as  a  guarantee  in  the  hands  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  prison,  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
State.  With  this,  he  preserves  the  ri^t  of 
return  to  tiie  prison,  it  he  finds  the  outside 
world  too  hard  for  him,  and  always  the  right 
to  return  at  night  to  sleep,  if  employed  near 
at  hand  as  a  &y-labourer.  This  is  already 
done  at  Berne,  and  many  years  ago  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hill,  who  would  make  prisons 
asylums  for  indigence,  as  well  as  oomi^table 
retreats  for  guilt 

The  prindple  of  this  provisional  liberty 
has  been  recognised  snace  1832  in  tiie  treat- 
ment of  young  criminals,  and  has  been  found 
estirely  snccMsfiil.  They  are  placed  under 
the  strictest  possible  surveillance  during  this 
period  of  probation ;  still  it  is  outside  sur- 
▼eillance,  not  prison  c(»ifinement ;  and  the 
^fodpiine  under  which  they  live,  though 
stem  and  hard,  is  preventive^  not  punitive. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  the  good  results 
of  which  M.  JBonneviUe  speaks  in  somewhat 


excited  terms,  are  yet  not  beyond  the  trutih ; 
for  the  most  logical  political  economist  must 
sometimes  include  natural  instincts  and 
moral  susceptibilities  in  his  mathematical 
calculations. 

Continuing  his  discussion  on  this  proba- 
tionary period  for  adults,  our  author  goes 
into  statistics.  Assuming  that  oncin  three 
c^nyicts  will  be  reformed  under  his  new 
system^  and  takiuff  their  cost  at  an  average 
of  1  fr.  a  day  (1),  he  shows  by  Cocker,  that 
the  State  will  save  736,293  fr.  yearly  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  preparatory  lib- 
eration. A  certain  sum  is  fixed,  on  a  not 
very  certain  basis,  $xA  utterly  valueless,  now 
that  the  whole  proportions  are  changed. 

4.  ''Detention  supplemeotaire "  comes 
into  the  same  division  of  this  work  as  "  La 
liberation  preparatoire,"  and  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  very  few  words. 

It  is  proposed  that  every  convict  not  in- 
scribed on  the  lidt  of  the  reformed,  be 
detained,  "•  a  titre  de  punition  disciplinaire,'^ 
for  a  twelfih-part  of  the  time  to  which  he 
was  originally  sentenced,  if  his  sentence  had 
been  imprisonment ;  a  tenth-part  if  reclusion; 
and  an  eighth  if  travaux  forces  :  the  recom« 
mitted  to  have  these  respective  periods 
doubled. 

Beside  this  ^'  supplementary  detention,"  it 
is  proposed  that  punishment^iavs  in  prison 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  tne  sentence. 
Thus,  if  a  man  be  punished  a  hundred 
times,  he  must  remam  in  gaol  a  hundred 
days  beyond  the  time  of  his  original  sen- 
tence, his  punishment-days  going  for  nothing. 
But  M.  Bonneville  has  provided  a  way  of 
escape,  even  for  the  impenitent  sinner ;  and 
this  is,  to  obtain  respectable  recognisances, 
mounting  up  fi^m  100  to  1000  fi:.,  as  guar- 
antee for  his  good  conduct  for  the  first  two 
years  of  his  liberation  ^  or,  in  the  case  of  one 
utterly  without  means  to  procure  so  large  a 
sum,  a  bail  reduced  to  25  fr.,  with  the  iddi- 
tion  of  the  cauUan  morale  of  a  householder. 
Which  plan  gives,  in  point  of  fact,  full  and 
irresponsible  extrarjudioial  powers  to  the 
governors  of  gaols,  who  may,  at  their  pleaa^ 
ure,  nmlct,  fine,  detun,  and  punish  a  man 
to  tjie  last  hour  of  his  life. 

5.  How  IB  '*  preventive  intimidation  "  to 
be  rendered  more  complete?  asks  M.  Bon- 
neville ;  by  which  he  means.  How  can  the 
number  of  reoommittab  be  reduced  1  His 
answer  Is,  "  La  necessite  d'une  aggravation 
forcee  envers  les  recidivistes."  At  present, 
the  judge  and  jury  can  lessen  the  gross  sum 
of  punishment  fixed  bv  the  law, — reduciug 
a  sentence  of  death  to  nve  years  of  hard  la- 
bour (travaux  forces) ;  one  of  hard  labour 
for  lifo  to  five  years  rtelusion,  or  confine- 
ment in  a  penal  settlement ;  hard  labour  for 
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&  fixed  period  to  two  years  imprisonment ; 
r6dusion  to  one  year's  imprisonment ;  and 
this,  too,  even  where  there  are  no  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  and  in  the  fac^  of  numer- 
ous recommittals.  Seeing  that,  in  the  last 
few  years,  recommittals  have  augmented 
more  than  25  per  cent.,  the  question  certainly 
calls  for  some  resettling. 

6.  His  ticket-of-leave  men  at  large,  and 
his  prisoners  at  last  discharged — fines  paid 
and  supplementary  detention  satisfied^we 
have  now  to  act  with,  for,  or  against  diem 
by  means  of  the  high  police.  "  La  surveil- 
lance de  la  haute  police  est  pour  la  societe 
un  droit  de  legitime  defense,"  said  M.  le 
Ministrede  I'lnt^rieur  in  1842;  and  "la 
question  de  la  surveillance  des  liber6s  est  un 
des  plus  graves  probl ernes  qui  puissent  at- 
tirer  Pattention  des  philosophes  et  des  le* 
gislateurs,"  said  an  honourable  senator.  The 
liberated  convict  of  Frai\ce  was  once  placed 
under  oile  of  the  strictest  forms  of  surveil- 
lance which  even  this  police  and  formula- 
loving  country  contained^  But  the  presen  t 
system  1s  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
ways  of  the  past.  Government  may  still 
determine,  if  so  minded,  the  place  of  resi- 
dence wher^the  freed  convict  must  remain ; 
but.  In  efiect,  the  prisoner  fixes  on  that  him- 
self; before  his  liberation.  He  then  receives 
sfeuiUe  deroute^  regulating  the  line  of  coun- 
try which  he  is  to  tc^e,  and  the  time  he  is  to 
remain  at  each  point  of  rest.  His  feuille 
bears  on  it  a  large  C,  to  intimate  more 
easily  to  the  police  that  he  was  once  a  "  Con- 
damn6."  He  must  present  himself  before 
the  maire  of  the  commune  Within  twenty- 
fbur  hours  after  arriving  at  his  place  of 
destination  ;  and  he  cannot  change  his  resi- 
dence, without  notifying  that  fact  to  the 
same  functionary,  three  days  beforehand : 
when  he  receives  from  him  a  new  feuille  de 
route,  traced  on  the  plan  of  the  old.  So 
that,  virtually,  a  freed  prisoner  may  both 
choose  and  (mange  his  place  of  residence  at 
his  will. 

M.  Bonneville  is  wroth  with  these  regu 
lations,  both  for  their  harshness  to  his  re- 
fbrmed,  and  their  laxity  to  his  impenitent; 
criminals.  The  feuille  de  route  and  its  tell- 
tale C,  the  line  of  road  so  rigorously  mappc^d 
out,  the  incessant  surveillance  of  the  police 
at  each  step,  all  these  he  says — and  truly-— 
are  so  many  hindrances  In  the  way  of  the 
honest  rogue,  and,  therefore,  so  many  necee^ 
titles  for  new  crimes ;  while  they  are  per- 
fectly infective  for  the  hardened  and 
vicious  man  in  the  facility  for  crime  and 
vagabondage  which  they  leave  him.  Citing 
numerous  opinions  against  th6  system  in 
present  force,  he  th%n  presents  his  own,  as 
rollows  : — ^A  certain  and  fixed  place  of  resi- 


dence, chosen  by  the  prisoner  himself— fcwr 
the  hardened,  Algeria  or  any  other  colony 
named  by  Government;  a  passport  instead 
of  2L  feuille  de  rou  te,  with  all  special  indica^ 
tions  suppressed  ;  his  masse  de  reserve 
doled  out  only  in  proportion  to  his  needs ; 
in  case  of  fecoramitment,  the  surveillance 
of  the  police  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
second  sentence  pronounced  ;  refbrmed 
criminals  to  be  able  to  buy  off  this  surveil- 
lance, by  sureties  depositing  from  100  to 
3000  francs,  and  answering  for  their  good 
conduct ;  *  if  relapsing  into  crime,  the  recc^- 
nisances  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State;  ex- 
emplary criminals  to  be  simply  under  the 
moral  ball  of  a  householder  and  a  pecuniary 
recognisance  of  25  francs,  then  released 
from  all  further  surveillance — ^the  govern- 
ment, however,  still  retaining  the  right  un- 
der letters  from  the  procureur  du  roi,  to  ex- 
ercise that  suspended  surveillance  when  it 
will ;  criminals  guilty  of  grave  offences,  to 
be  under  surveulanee  for  not  longer  than 
twenty  years. 

7.  Patronage,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
indicated,  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  M,  Bonneville's 
scheme  for  the  repentuice  and  well-doing  of 
his  liberated  convicts.  Societies  on  this 
helpful  principle,  have  already  been  estab* 
lished  for^the  young;  none  in  1847,  for 
adults.  "  ties  amis  de  I'enfiince,"  in  Paris- 
formed,  though  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cent children — and  Mettray  and  La  Ck)lon[ie 
for  guilty  ones,  have  demonstrated  the  moral 
utility  of  such  institutions  for  tiiose  who 
have  fallen,  or  for  those  who,  from  any 
cause  whatsoever— ignorance,  crime  or  ina^ 
biiity— cannot  help  themselves.  The  pa- 
tronage proposed  is  to  be  extended  also  to 
the  wives  and  families  of  crhninals  during 
the  term  of  their  imprisonment  (a  substi- 
tute for  our  work-houses);  to  all  younff 
prisoners,  when  released,  and  to  released 
adults  of  good  conduct ;  taking,  if  need  be, 
the  form  of  public  places  of  refuge  or  large 
workshops ;  but,  says  M.  Bonneville,  rigor* 
ously  placed  as  a  corollary  to  the  cellular 
system  of  imprisonment  only.  The  incorri- 
gible  offender  is  to  share  in  none  of  these 
benefits.  For  him  Algeria,— or  some  other 
Gallic  Botany  Bay, — where  he  can  do  but 
little  mischief,  and  is  directly  under  *'coei*- 
cive  surveillance." 

8.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  condemned, 
both  for  possessions  and  fair  fame,  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Ifrench  law- 
givers. In  1791,  a  very  remarkable  set  of 
artides  was  drawn  up  concerning  the  "civil 
baptism"  of  a  releascJl  prisoner.  Modified, 
but  substantially  preserved  in  the  code  of 
1808,  it  is  in  forde  at  this  day,  with  two 
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«»all«toratfons*  There  salts  jurv^tbat  out  of 
37,955  criminals  condemned  in  seventeen 
years  to  "  peineQ.  afflictives  ou  infamantes," 
np  to  1847,  only  368  had  been  restored  to 
their  civil  rights*  M.  Bonneville  would 
widen  the  basis  of  rehabilitation,  and  so 
augment  the  number  of  the  rehabilitated ; 
lie  would  not  absolutely  exclude  the  recom- 
mitted £rom  this  civil  grace,  after  they  have 
undergone  a  period  of  penance  double  that 
which  he  requires  from  first  d&nders  ;  and 
he  would  shorten  the  term  of  civil  death 
for  alU  A  man  condemned  only  by  the 
correctional  police,  now  loses  aU  his  civil 
rights,  equally  with  one  condemned  to 
*'  afflictives  aiul  in&mantes"  punishments. 
He  (1)  cannot  vote  at  electicms ;  (2)  nor  be 
elected  ;  (3)  nor  sit  on  juries,  nor  be  em- 
ployed in  any  public  or  administrative  ca- 
pacity ;  (4)  nor  bear  arms ;  (5)  nor  have  a 
yote  ^n  the  £uniljf»  coundls ;  (6)  nor  be 
tutor  or  guardian  except  of  his  own  child- 
sen,  and  with  the  ecHisent  of  the  family  ;  (7^ 
nor  be  a  vertfyer  or  a  witness  of  any  legal 
acts ;  (8)  nor  give  evidence  in  court,  ex- 
cepting as  a  simple  statement ;  (9)  nor  go 
<m  the  Bourse,  nor  exerdse  the  functions  of 
agent  de  change  or  commission  amit,  nor 
-vote  in  the  merchants'  meetings ;  T\0\  nor 
make  one  of  the  national  gusrd ;  {ll)  nor 
serve  in  the  French  army ;  (12)  nor  keep  a 
school,  nor  teach.  A  curious  anomaly  ex- 
isted  wba#M.  Bonneville  wrote,  in  the 
working  of  this  law  of  civil  degradation. 
A  man  condemned  to  five  years  redusion 
for  a  crime,  might  be  rdns^ated  in  his  civil 
rights ;  but  a  man  condemned  to  five  years 
imprisonment  only  for  a  less  heinous  offence, 
could  not  be  so  on  account  of  an  omission 
in  the  code  providing  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminals,  whici  forgot  to  include  **  cor- 
rectional offences''  in  its  category.  A 
^a*angely  unjust  and  anomalous  position 
truly,  giving  privileges  to  crime  net  acoord- 
•^ed  to  simple  offences,  and  nuking  the  "  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,"  which  i^educed  the 
scale  of  punishment,  exaggerate  the  after 
disabilities.  This  defidency  M.  Bonneville 
proposes  to  supply  in  his  new  code  ;  also, 
he  would  render  rehabilitation  die  reward 
of  approved  amendment  only ;  but  more 
easily  to  be  obtained^by  the  amended,  than 
St  present 

it  will  be  seen,  by  this  brief  summary, 
what  is  the  noster-chord  of  M.  Bonneville's 
theorjr — namely,  tfie  distin^on  to  be  made 
betweai  the  rcdformed  and  the  incorrigiUe 
criminal — tiie  mdulgeaoes  tiiat  are  to  be 
granted  to  the  one,  the  severities  practised 
towards  tlie  other ;  the  moral  anodynes  on 
the  right  hand,  the  social  scourges  on  the 
icA.    To  all  of  wfaieh  we  should  have  no 


objection,  provided  there  was  no  analogy 
between  crime  and  disease,  no  oonnecti<Hi 
between  crime  and  organization,  and  no 
such  thinga,  in  human  nature,  as  hypocriay 
or  partiality,  the  greed  of  gain  or  Uhq  lust 
of  power.  But  with  what  we  know  of 
human  frailty — with,  for  instance,  the  Bir- 
mingham gaol  and  Lieutenant  Austin  m  our 
memories,  with  John  Frost's  pamphlet  in 
our  hands,  and  tiie  painful  revelations  that 
surge  up  ^om  the  abyss  of  the  Bagnes  and 
other  places  of  irresponsible  power,  we 
should  prefer  to  give  governors  as  little 
latitude  as  possible ;  and  rather  frame  sudi 
laws  as  womd  of  themselves  deal  out  justice, 
so  as  to  make  a  man's  libei'ty,  regeneration, 
and  well-being,  depend  wholly  on  himseli^ 
and  not  in  the  least  on  the  capricious  favour 
of  an  individual  or  a  board. 

A  very  different  book  to  the  one  we  have 
been  condensing,  is  the  scientific  productioii 
of  M.  Lepelletier  de  la  Sarthe,  of  the  Medical 
Academy.  M.  Bonneville's  literary  forte 
lies  in  apostrophes,  M.  Lepelletier's  in  an- 
cient historv,  physiology,  and  Greek,  The 
onebrings  the  hour-glass  of  the  orator,  which, 
by  the  way,  he  forgets  to  turn ;  the  other,  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  But  both  belong 
to  the  reformatory  school  of  punishment,  in 
opposition  to  the  blind  old  revengeful  sdiod, 
wmch,  like  that  cruel  code  of  1810,  ''pun- 
ished  for  the  sake  of  punishing."  Tbeir 
means  are  different,  but  their  ends  are  flie 
same.  *The  reformation,  rehabilitation,  and 
gradual  abolition  of  the  criminal  class,  is 
what  they  both  aim  at;  and  both  by  the 
ways  of  nope  and  humanity.  But  M.  Lepel- 
letier recognises  an  element  in  crime  not 
touched  on  by  his  fellow-labourer;  namely— 
disease.  And,  amongst  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease, he  speaks  of  monomania,  as  an  exciting 
cause ;  quoting,  as  an  example  of  the  ignor- 
ance as  well  as  the  brutality  of  the  primi- 
tive school,  these  words  of  M.  Marc : — 

^'  La  monomanie  est  une  ressource  mod- 
erne ;  elle  serait  trop  commode  pour  arra- 
cher  tantot  les  coupables  a  la  juste  severite 
des  lois ;  tantot  pour  priver  un  citoyen  de 
sa  liberty :  quand  on  ne  pourrait  pas  dire 
qu'il  est  coupable,  on  dirait :  II  est  fou ;  et 
1  on  verrait  Charenton  remplacer  la  Bastille. 
Si  la  monomanie  est  une  maladie,  il  fiuit, 
lorsqu'elle  porte  a  des  crimes  capitaux,  la 
guerlr  en  ^ace  de  Greve ;"  that  is,  by  the 
scaffold.  Treating  of  the  imitative  propen- 
sities of  monomaniacs,  M.  Lepelletier  speaks 
distinctly,  but  not  violently,  of  the  evil 
effects  of  publicity  in  matters  df  crime ; 
public  executions,  the  published  details  of 
murder,  robbery,  arson,  etc.,  all  arouse  the 
imitatiou  of  latent  monomaniacs,  and  pro- 
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duce  iVesh  crimes  in  the  same  track.  An 
assertion  supported  by  quotations  from  va- 
rious writers  on  medical  jurisprndence,  and 
By  Ids  own  private  professional  experience ; 
and  the  principle  of  which  has  more  than 
once  engaged  the  attention  of  dnnking  men 
among  ourselves,  with  reference  to  our  own 
excessive  police  publicity.  Our  author  lays 
down  a  guide  for  legal  distinction  between 
monomaniacal  and  criminal  offences ;  namely, 
that  with  the*  first,  the  crime  itself,  ther  mere 
action  of  murder,  robbery,  incendiarism, 
theft,  is  the  end ;  with  rational  offenders  it 
is  the  means  to  an  end.  Of  idiotism, 
insanity,  madness,  and  febrile  delirium, 
there  is  no  question,  judicially  or  medically, 
as  to  tiie  moral  responsibility  they  include ; 
but,  of  somnambulism,  a  puzzling  condition, 
abnormal,  but  not  clearly  defined,  he  can 
^ve  no  certidn  rules,  but  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  responsibility  to  the  "  per- 
spicacity of  the  magistrate."  The  same 
with  drunkenness  and  delirium  tremens. 
He  concludes  this  section  by  opposing  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  capitally  condemned, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  has  become  insane  or 
mad.  *' Subordination  of  liberty,"  recog- 
nised by  the  penal  code  but  not  defined, 
and  '*  absence  of  intention,"  may  both  stand 
as  excuses  under  certain  circumstances; 
but  no  mere  moral  coercion  is  held  suffi- 
cient for  the  one,  nor  homicide,  diough  imin- 
tentional,  if  resulting  from  imprudence,  for 
the  other.  Self  defence,  either  against  as- 
sassination or  burglary, "  le  meurtre  commis 
par  I'epoux  sur  son  opouse  ains  que  sur  le 
complice,  i  I'instant  ou  il  les  surprend  en 
flagrant  delit  dans  la  maison  conjugale,"  are 
both  excusable  motives  of  homicide,  in  the 
French  code.  To  these  M.  Lepelletier  would 
add  the  chance  meeting  of  enemies  inflamed 
with  hatred  and  passion,  as  on  the  same  list 
with  madness  and  insanity,  and  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  orthodox  duel,  which  he 
characterises  as  a  '*  mad,  brutal,  and  unjust 
act,  without  reason,  without  dignity,  with- 
out devotion,  without  national  spirit  in  its 
principle;  having  egotism  for  its  basis,  a 
felse  point  of  honour  for  its  motive,  and,  too 
frequently,  injustice  and  deception  for  its 
results."  The  duel  is  legally  forbidden  in 
France,  but  not  to  any  good  and  practical 
results.  Parricide,  premeditated  assassinsr 
tion,  poisoning,  and  other  "first-class 
crimes,^  are  unpardonable ;  the  "  kings  of 
France,  on  ascending  the  throne,  engaging 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  listen  to  the 
petition?  for  mercy  presented  by  their 
authors." 

The  French  have  four  modes  of  citing  a 
man  before  the  magistrate : — I.  "  Le  man- 
dat  de  comparation,"  simply  a  summons  to 


appear  before  the  jttge  d^instruotion  on  a 
certain  day  and  hour,  to  be  int^i*ogated ;  a 
mode  whidi  is  not  held  ^dishonouring,  and 
^hieh  is  resorted  to  in  most  cases  not  of 
extreme  gravity.  2.  *'  Le  mandat  d'ame- 
ner ;"  to  be  put  in  force  "  si  I'inculpe  ftit 
defaut,"  or  if  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  "  em- 
portant  peine  afflictive  ou  infiunante."  S. 
"Le  mandat  de  d6p6t,"  or  immediate  anreat 
and  imprisonment,  under  the  simple  desig- 
nation of  the  person:  tiie  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged  not  specified ; 
and  4.  "  Le  mandat  d'arr^t,"  which  is  the 
same  as  the  forgoing  in  its  action,  with  two 
additions — a  specifi<»tion  of  the  crime  ^r 
which  the  arrest  is  made,  and  a  citation  of 
the  law  against  the  criminaL  This  last 
mode  is  only  used  in  extreme  cases  of  pa- 
tent guilt.  The  different  tribunals  are  in 
the  following  ordc^ : — ^The  tribunal  de  po- 
lice, for  simple  offends ;  the  tribui^fd  cor- 
rectionnel,  for  graver  offences;  the  coar 
d'assizes,  for  crimes ;  and  la  haute  cour  de 
justice,  for  offences  against  the  State — such 
as  attempted  re^cide,  high  treason  a^&at 
the  monarch  or  ^  country,  or  the  politieal 
offoices  arising  out  of  a  coup  d*6t^  manqu^, 
or  premature  insurrection. 

Without  any  servile  Anglo^mania  on  him, 
M.  Lepelletier  cannot  refndn  from  eulogis- 
ing our  expeditious  manner  of  despatching 
causes,  and  the  large  latitude  given  to  our 
accused,  by  the  prfM3tice  of  talffng  bail  and 
entering  into  recognisances.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  the  long  imprisonment  bef<^e 
trial,  usual  in  France,  where  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  months  or  more  may  end  in 
acquittal  or  a  sentence  of  seven  days;  or 
where,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  a 
man  may  pass  two  years  before  a  trial 
which  shall  result  in  a  ^bntence  of  a  monlh 
or  two.  He  also  inveighs  against  the  bad 
state  of  th^  vidons,  or  lock-up  houses, 
where  drunkards,  and  vagrants,  and  sharp- 
ers, and  perhaps  an  innocent  artisan,  are 
huddled  together  in  a  room,  and  under  oon- 
ditions  to  whidi  a  careful  cattle-breeder 
would  not  send  his  beasts.  By  all  accounts, 
our  own  lock-ups  are  not  much  superior ; 
and  we  can  match  Alphonse  Karr's  suicides 
in  the  tnolonsj  with  the  like,  as  well  as  with 
sudden  deaths,  in  ou^  own.  It  seems  as  if, 
in  the  first  and  most  trifling  arrest — an  ar- 
rest for  police  o&nces  yet  unproved-^the 
law  had  exhausted  all  the  ing^niHy  posslWe 
to  render  sudi  a  casualty  d^ptiding  and  de- 
moralising, though  the  offence  be  'oi  the 
smallest  possible  amount,  or  though  the  ar- 
rest be  an  entire  mistake.  Rising  higher  in 
the  criminal  class,  the  Iml  <^knder  quali- 
fies himself  for  ccnnfortfirole  lodgings,  and 
oftw&a  laxmEfeua  dietary,  in  agraad  stode 
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palace  wliere  he  has— •eomeiimes  and  under 
some  syeteme — all  that  his  depraved  nature 
desires;  fbod,  warmth,  physioU  wdl-being, 
kmg  hoars  of  sleep,  and  idleness.  Bat  he 
must  hanre  committed  mme  greal  crime  be- 
fere  he  obtains  this  promotion.  A  small 
<»M,  including  a  short  sentence,  leaves  4iim 
to  rigorous  treatment ;  and  an  arrest,  in  a 
ease  of  mistaken  identitv,  consigns  him  to  a 
ni^t  of  d^radation  and  filth. 

Ulie  criminal  elass,  says  M.  Lepelletiet, 
may  be  divided  into  eight  types ;  to  eachof 
^ich  belong  distinctive  moral  characteris- 
tics and  unerring  phvsiognonrical  signs.  To 
1)m  first,  the  vagab<md,  belongs  reckless- 
ness ;  he  must  therefore  be  taught  prudence. 
To  the  second,  the  ruffian  (querelleur),  pas- 
sion ;  .to  him  therefore  moderation.  To  the 
third,  the  sharper  (escroc),  cunning;  teach 
him  in  the  prison  school  good  M^.  To 
the  fourth,  the  fimatic,  violence;  replace 
this  by  mUdness.  To  die  fifth,  the  thief, 
eovetousness;  teach  him  equity.  To  the 
si&th,  the  depraved,  corruption;  show  him 
llie  beauty  of  purity.    To  the  seventh,  the 

Kisoner,  perfidy ;  dve  him  instead  benevo- 
ice.  To  the  eighm,  the  murderer,  cruelty ; 
lead  him  bade  to  humanity.     "Aiid  to  all 

Ke  legal  probity,  by  the  salutary  intimi- 
ions  of  ^uman  justice,  while  perfecting 
that  higher  lesson  of  *  virtuous  probity.'" 
The  physical  signs  which  M.  LepelleAier 
details  with  all  the  precision  of  a  mathe* 
»atieal  science,  are  too  lengthy  for  quota- 
tion, and  are,  besides,  too  arbitnffy  to  be 
eiact  Lavater  did  not  go  Ihrther  on  the 
dangerous  road  of  form^izing  a  shadowy 
tbe^,  when  he  said  that  squmt-eyed  peo- 
ple were  wicked,  and  short-sighted  ones 
•Sunid  and  bad  both,  than  our  medical 
jmnst  when  he  asserts  of  the  vagabond,  that 
**  aventurier,  vaurien,  gamement,  mauvais 
■ujet,  et  poltsson,"  that  *^sa  d-marche  non- 
dialante  ou  ^tesquement  cadence,  pr6- 
seate  asses  litt^ralement  la  traduction  de 
urn.  insouciaace,  de  sa  paresse,  ou  de  Tex- 
oentrioit^  de  ses  conceptions;"  that  the 
querelleur  has  "dirty  and  disordered  hair;" 
tne  fiwatique  '^  a  proud  and  bold  look,  mo- 
bile and  quivering  lips ;"  that  '^  everything 
about  a  taief  betok^  indelieacy  and  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  others  ;'*  Uiat  the 
debauchee  has  "  a  penetrating  and  diabolical 
glance — ^the  dazzling  and  fatal  look  of  the 
panther  and  the  caiman,"  and  that  his 
^  sourire  grimao6,  perfi^e,  porte  dans  I'&me 
on  sorte  de  firoid  slac^,  une  influeneepe- 
oible  et  presque  letnef^re ;"  that  a  poisoner 
has  a  "  voix  fl^tee  et  mielleusc ;  la  parole 
flatteu8e,ob]igeante;  le  geste  captieux,  inde- 
-ois;  Tattitude  flexible  et  mal  aasuree ;"  and 
4lnl  the  lips  c^a  minrdarer  are  **  thin,  quiv* 


ering,  contraoled,  Us  nostrils  optu  and 
dilaSag,  and  his  wa&eonvulsive  and  bound- 
ing." This  is  the  onl^  weak  part  of  M.  Le- 
pelletier's  book,  but  it  it  a  weak  part ;  the 
riding  of  a  hobby  to  the  ridieule  both  of 
hobby  and  rider,  wd  their  final  landing  in  a 
pathless  swamp. 

Speaking  d  the  predisposing  causes  of 
crime,  M.  Lepelletier  notes,  (1)  a^;  (9) 
sex;  (S)  original  oondition;  (4)  profession ; 
(5)  plaee;  (6)  lame.  What  a  difierent 
classification  to  the  following  searching  pra^ 
tical  list  in  Mr.  Hill's  Causes  of  Crime  :*— 


*  1.  The  lai^gest  nnmb^  of  yoong  criminaUi  are 
orplmafl,  or  iUegitinmte;  or,  if  their  parentB  are  liv- 
ing, they  are  of  bad  conduct  and  character.  Seldom 
has  the  adult  oriminal  roceived  a  word  of  good  ad- 
vice before  bis  committal  to  prison ;  the  young  have 
rarely  a  mother  deserving  the  name  of  mother,  and 
the  filial  afibctlon  wliich  they  ofben  show  to  tbe 
matron  and  ohanlafo,  tooebiagly  points  out  the 
grand  want  and  the  grand  loss  of  their  lives. 

^^Lee  mineun^"  Bm  M.  Bonneville,  "sont  en- 
train^ au  mal  par  le  de/aut  d'iducatio%  par  la  mish^ 
par  Vimj^iaatmce  du  travail;  la  phi^pitrt  du  temps 
perverfk  par  VexampKe  cm  lea  comie&B  videux  pend' 
deux  de  kur  famiOe:*  ^'Bven  the  nMva  powerof 
reading  and  writings  without  referenoe  to  exercise  in 
their  intelligent  use,  are  comparatively  rare  among 
cnminals.  Of  more  than  16,000  persons  in  Scotland 
(where  edocation  is  more  general  than  in  EoglandX 
reedved  mto  the  prison  in  one  year  while  I  was  in- 
speotor  th«e,  only  4700,  or  less  than  one  in  thies, 
could  read  well;  and  lees  than  1200,  or  one  in  thir- 
teen, could  write  vrell :  and  of  the  whole  number, 
312,  or  one  in  fifty,  had  learnt  more  than  mere  read- 
mg  and  writing;  3400  of  theee  prisoners  oonM  not 
read  at  all;  and  S510  could  sot  write  at  alL"  The 
goremor  of  Edinburgh  prison  said,  that  he  never 
met  with  asixigle  person  who  was  at  the  same  time 
addicted  to  crime  and  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

2.  Above  sixty-five  millions  are  spent  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  intozieatiog  drink;  ten  thnes 
the  amoont  of  EngUsh  poor-rates. 

3.  Al&ough  there  wore,  at  that  time  (184*7)  abont 
1000  depositors  hi  the  Savings  Bank  at  Jedburgh 
(no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
district)  only  one  of  these  depositors,  during  a  period 
of  five  yearS)  had  been  oommittod  to  prison. 

4  Mid  6.  Two  yoQDg  women  were  sent  to  prison 
in  Edinburgh  for  beatmg  a  carpet  at  a  vm>ng  hour, 
and  a  boy  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  lock-up  for  play- 
ing at  marbles  in  the  street  Sergeant  Adams 
sj^aks  of  a  chfld  often  yean  old,  sent  to  prison  ite 
times,  fiir  ■milar  offbaoea.  The  game  laws  are  a 
fertile  source  of  crime ;  as  also  the  indissolubili^  of 
the  marriage  tie,  together  with  the  laws  of  property 
relating  to  married  women.  The  cost  of  unworthy 
husbands,  disobaiged  convicts  and  soldiers,  runawav 
and  retorntng^  of  any  man  however  vile,  being  al- 
lowed to  come  and  daim  their  wives'  earning^  is 
incalculabla  In  my  time  the  mass  of  murders  were 
of  wives  and  husbands,  which  a  &cile  law  of  divorce 
would  have  prevented. 

6.  The  tridcery  of  the  bar,  and  the  purely  techni- 
cal defences  so  often  set  up,  are  among  the  meet 
fertile  sources  of  crime,  ttom  the  k>tteiy  character 
they  give  to  punishment— (See  ante,)  Men  have 
bairisters  or  others  signing  on  known  and  ooti- 
feeted  (aUto  grounds.  Must  not  that  shake  what 
little  BotioQ  <»  troth  and  mondify  they  havo  got^  to 
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1.  Bad  Minkig  and  ignoraiioe. 

2.  Drunkeniifra  aad  other  kinds  of  pro- 
fligacy. 

3.  Poverty. 

4.  Habits  of  \riolatiDg  the  laws  engender- 
ed by  the  creatioa  of  artifioial  offences. 

5.  Other  measures  of  legislation,  inter- 
fering unnecessarily  in  private  aotions,  or 
presenting  examples  of  injustice. 

6.  Temptations  to  crimC)  caused  by  die 
probability  either  of  entire  escape,  or  of  sub- 
jection to  an  insufficient  punishment. 

Of  age,  says  M.  Lepelletier,  it  is  between 
16  and  35,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
crimes  are  committed,  and  the  greatest 
number  within  these  limits,  at  19  years  of 

In  sex,  the  woman  has  an  advantage  of 
one-seventh  to  one-half  over  the  man;  of 
youthful  crimes  he  commits  five  times  as 
many  as  she,  and  of  suicides  three  times  as 
many.  "Sedentary  life,  maternal  educa- 
tion, and  religious  duties,"  are  given  as  the 
causes  of  this  favourable  proportion  :  the 
man's  greater  strength  and  energy,  his 
larger  passions  and  larger  needs,  "pride, 
ambition,  the  imperious  necessity  of  honours, 
dignities,  and  fortune,"  are  the  causes  of  his 
facility  to  falL 

Of  original  condition^  oelibaqr  and  bad 
training  are  placed  as  the  two  most  strongly 
marked  predisposing  causes.  The  unmar- 
ried,  widowers,  and  widows,  forming  about 
four-fifchs  of  the  accused. 

Speaking  of  professions,  our  author  gives 
the  following  comparative  numbers : — Seven- 
ty-three proprietors  and  rentiers,  out  of 
that  large  unnumbered  class  in  France ; 
twenty-five  salaried  public  functionaries  out 
of  158,227  ;  two  physicians  and  three  ofli* 
ciers  de  sante;  forty  solicitors  (avoues) 
"poursuivis  disciplinairement,"  and  two 
taken  before  the  court  of  assizes,  out  of  a 
roll-call  of  8016 ;  of  9765  notaires,  twenty- 
two  before  the  court  of  assizes,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  the  minor  courts;  eleven 
artists;  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  mer- 
chants out  of  7096  causes  before  the  assizes ; 
twelve  sheriff's  officers  at  the  assizes,  two 
hundred  in  the  minor  courts,  out  of  7828 ; 
nine  hundred  out  of  364,133  artizans,  "  em- 
ployed in  the  anunal  kingdom ;"  six  hundred 
out  of  457,371  of  those  "  employed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;"  eight  hundred,  out  of 
236,411,  of  those  ^  employed  in  the  mineral 

the  veij  centre  ?  Alflc\  the  custom  of  bestowing 
laige  premiums  on  the  police  for  the  disooveiy  of 
gr^  crimes,  is  an  inducement,  both  to  the  police  to 
let  the  small  offender  ripen  into  the  fiQl  criminal,  to 
the  offender,  from  the  belief  that,  as  be  got  off  last 
time,  BO  be  shall  this.  Again  introdocjwg  the  ques- 
tion of  chance.— J5BKo»i  Crime.  ^ 


kinf^em ;"  nine  tundred  and  tw^ty^^fg^t 
servants,  out  of  3,501,768,  almost  all  for 
robbery,  their  numbers  increasing  every 
year,  representing  « tenth  part  of  the  entire 
population,  and  bearing  a  siicth  pari  of  the 
aocusa^ons;  eighteen  hundred  vagabotuds 
and  beggars,  out  of  a  floating  population  of 
200,000,  according  to  M.  Villeaeuve's  cal- 
cukitions — ^more  than  half  having  been  al- 
ready convicted.  If  these  numbers  may  be 
relied  on  they  are  wonderfully  significant  of 
the  state  of  public  morality  In  France,  and  of 
the  wide  difference  there  is  between  the 
criminal  clasa  at  home  and  the  same  dass 
abroad.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  firieods, 
the  medical  men  and  the  artists — which 
word  includes  every  denomitiadon  of  art — 
come  out  so  cleanly  in  such  m  veritable 
Black  List  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
the  year  when  this  list  was  calculated,  was 
a  white  year  for  them ;  but  we  fear  they 
are  not  always  eo  prudent  and  iooffenslTe. 

The  departments  of  the  Seine,  the  Boiichas 
du  Rhone,  Seine-Inferieure,  Loire-Inferieut>e| 
and  the  Rhone,  are  the  worst  in  France. 
Murder  in  Corsica  and  Les  Bouches  du 
Rhdne ;  forgery  in  Parb ;  robbery  and  do- 
mestic thieving  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine ;  and  an  excess  of  crimimdity  in 
towns  over  the  country  of  five  to  two :  theae 
are  the  statistics  given  undei^  the  head  of 
places.  Under  that  of  time,  is  nothing  but 
an  observation,  that  in  barbarous  {Wioda 
men  were  brutal,  in  civilised  ones  they  are 
cunning. 

Crime  is  on  the  inerease,*  say  the  French 
jurists.  From  1846  to  1850,  M.  Beran^sr 
states,  it  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
310  in  1000.  Parridde  has  doubled ;  in- 
fimticide  increased  49,  and  assassination  22, 
per  cent.;  «and  certain  offensive  crimes 
against  children  below  sixteen  years  of  age 
have  more  than  tripled.  The  total  number 
of  prisoners  in  France  in  1852  was  66»260.t 


*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  as  the  result  of 
many  yean  of  inquiiy  and  observation,  that  my  be- 
lief is,  that  oven  under  present  ciroumstanoes  the 
quantity  of  crime  in  this  comitry  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing, and  takiDg  a  milder  and  milder  form ;  that  it  is 
less  than  at  any  previous  period  of  out  history,  even 
without  reference  to  the  hiorease^of  wealth  and  po- 
pulation ;  but,  that  bearing  these  in  mind,  and  esti- 
mating the  extent  of  crime  by  the  average  amount 
of  privation,  fear,  and  suffering,  which  it  causes  to . 
each  member  of  society,  the  decrease  is  great  indeed. 

f  Nothing  can  be  mere  Madoee  than  taking  the 
retonas  from  time  to  tune  of  tbe  nomberof  petaotts 
ai^rehendod,  and  of  the  oflbnoes  of  which  they  ere 
oonvicted,  as  indications  of  the  oomparative  amount 
of  crime;  yet  this  &llacy  is  still  commonly  persisted 
in.  These  returns  take  no  notice  of  the  inoreaas  of 
populatloD,  tba  grottter  effidenoy  of  the  poliee,  the  In- 
creased willingness  to  give  evidence  (adsii^  in  fart 
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Hie  reoommittals  are  a  fifth  of  ali  aooased 
of  offences,  and  a  third  of  those  accused  of 
crimes.  Out  of  88,005  reaocused  in  1852, 
14,115  had  been  oonyicted  onoe,  others  four 
times,  and  1700  from  ten  to  thirty  and  even 
more  times  than  theee.  How  best  to  reduce 
this  terrific  proportion  is  now  the  object  of 
M.  I^epelietier's  future  pages ;  In  which  he 
exaiAines  first  the  penal  condition  of  the  past 
and  presett,  before  ofiering  his  suggestions 
towards  a  code  and  a  condition  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Passing  by  the  tortures  of  the  past — ^the 
burnings  and  quarterings,  the  bootikins  and 
the  thumbikins,  Uie  oubliettes,  t^e  maiden, 
thB  brandings,  and  the  various  mutilations 
beloved  by  a  savage  time — we  come  to  the 
code  of  the  present,  the  eleven  modes  of 
punishment  now  in  force  in  France : — 

^  Gomme  pdnes  correctiormdles :  P,  L'amende ; 
2^,  L'ioterdictioD,  k  temps,  de  certains  droits 
civiqaes,  clvils,  oa  de  famdle ;  3°,  L^emprisonoe- 
ment  simple.  Gomme  peioes  infamantes:  4!*,  La 
d6gradatioQ  civiqae ;  5"*,  Le  baniiisemeDt.  Gomme 

?eiDes  afflictives  et  infamantes :  6**,  La  b^IqsIod  ; 
•»,  La  detention ;  8*,  Les  travaux  forces  k  temps ; 
9*,  La  deportation ;  lO^",  Les  travaox  forces  k 
pcorpetoit^  ;  11%  La  mort" 

Of  th&  first)  the  fine  (if  an  offence  against 
the  aimfle  police,  from  one  to  fifteen  francs ; 
if  against  the  correctional  police,  from 
sixteen  francs  to  twenty  thousand  francs 
and  over)  is  characterized  byM.  Lepelle- 
tier  as  *^  une  peine  regrettable  en  ce  qq'elle 
frappe  la  famille  innocente  du  condamno  seul 
ooupable." 

The  temporary  suspension  of  certain  civic 
rights,  also,  he  condemns  as  often  falling 
short  of,  or  overpassing,  its  end ;  and  then 
he  turns  to  the  other  penalties,  which  he 
masses  together  as  imprisonment^  banish- 
ment, transportation,  and  death. 

Opposed  to  M.  Bonneville,  who  strenu- 
ously advocates  the  '^  cellular  system," 
which  he,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  a  ^^  living 
sarcophagus,"  he  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
want  of  classification  which  unhappily  marks 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  French 
prisons.  He  insists  on  a  total  separation  of 
sexes;  not  merely  separation  under  the 
same  roof,  but  in  distinct  and  distant  estab- 
lishments ;*  a  separation  of  the  young  and 


ftom  a  diminished  fear  of  maltreatment),  a  lees  reluc- 
tance to  prosecute  (owing  partly  to  the  abolition  for 
many  offences  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  to 
the  State  now  taking  upon  itself  in  England,  the 
<Ade£,  and  in  Scothmd  the  whole,  expense  of  prose- 
cution) ;  and  they  take  no  account,  also,  of  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  or  the  change  in  what  the  law  de- 
clares to  be  crime. — ffUL 

*  See,  on  that  point,  Colonel  CSiesterton's  amusing 
but  illogical  book. 
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the  adult ;  a  separation  of  debtors  and  un- 
tried and  political  prisoners  from  the  crimi- 
nals :  these,  again,  to  be  classed  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  offences  and  the  terms  of 
their  sentences;— in  time,  to  be  resifbed  into 
"  intractable,  well-conducted,  and  reformed." 
Uniformity  of  internal  regime ;  coarse  and 
scrupulously  dean   clothes;    simple    fare, 
sufficient  and  varied,  but  not  running  into 
the  "culinary  luxury"  of  our  English  mo- 
del prisons ;  isolation  at  night  only,  and  then 
not  by  means  of  closed  e^ls,  but  simply 
by  .screen-work ;    the  abolition  of  prison 
eantine*  which  now  supplies  spirits,  wine, 
and  tobacco,  and  has  been  the  means  of  ex- 
travagant excesses  on  the  part  of  wealthy  pri- 
soners and  formats ;  no  pocket-money  (denier 
de  poohe)  allowed  for  personal  indulgences ; 
intellectual,  moral,  and    religious    instruc- 
tion, of  which  there  seems  to  be  at  present 
a  fatal  and  dreary  want ;  moral,  not  material, 
surveillance ;  punishment  to  consist,  in  an  as- 
cending scale,  of  private  and  public  reprimand 
— the  temporary  suspension,  or  complete 
suppression,  of  previous  marks  of  distinction 
— the  assignment  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
prison  where  the  refractory  alone  are  kept, 
and  which  occupies  the  lowest  place  in  the  pri- 
son-world— retrenchmentboth  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food — isolation — the  cells 
(caohot)-^trait-jacket ;  rewards  to  be  libe- 
ral and  effective,  and  labour  self-remunera- 
tive and  self  supporting ; — these  are  M.  Le- 
pelletier's  propositions,  treating  of  prison 
discipline  generally. 

We  come  now  to  the  various  kinds  of 
prisons  and  places  of  punishment  appointed 
for  the  service  of  the  state ;  beginning  with 
Les  ^tablissements  des  Jeunes  Detenus,  at 
Mettray,  dsc.  We  shall  not  enter  on  these 
now,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  adult  prisons. 

The  first  are,  *'  Les  prisons  municipales," 
for  those  condemned  oy  the  simple  police ; 
the  second,  "  Les  maisons  d'arrSt,^'  for  those 
accused  of  offences  falling  under  the  juris- 
diction of  th^  correctional  police-^-also,  pro- 
visionally,  and  in  distinct  parts,  for  those 
suspected  of  crimes ;  the  third,  ^'  Les  mai- 


*  "  I  earnestly  recommend  that  wino  and  spiriU  be 
among  the  articles  thus,  hut  (hua  only,  permitted  to 
be  bought  (that  is,  under  the  Mark  System  of  delay 
to  the  prisoner's  liberation,  *  by  appropriating  the 
marks  he  has  earned  to  sensual  indulgence).  They 
should  be  charged  veiy  high;  be  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  dissuaded  from ;  and  would  Uius,  I  am 
convinced,  be  for  the  most  part  voJuniarily  resisted. 
But  it  is  expressly  to  cultivate  this  latter  habit  and 
power  that  the  privilege  is  recommended ;  and  tlie 
training  for  return  to  society  would  be  obviously  in- 
complete, which  authoritatively  excluded  from  a  pri- 
son this,  one  of  its  most  powerful  temptations." — 
The  Mark  System  ofPriecm  VisdpUne.  By  Captain 
ICaconodiie^  B.N. 
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sons  de  justice,"  for  those  aoouaed  of  crimes, 
while  waiting  for  their  trial;  the  fourth, 
"  Les  maisons  de  correction,"  for  those  con- 
demned by  the  correctional  police.  But  all 
these  are  for  short  times  and  small  ofienoes. 
They  are  rather  houses  of  correction  than 
prisons,  properly  so  called.  The  first  that 
present  any  grave  or  serious  attempts  at  dis- 
cipline or  purpose  are,  ^  Les  maisons  cen- 
trales," answermg  to  our  county  gaols. 

The  Maisons  Centrales  are  divided  into 
"  maisons  de  correction  pour  les  oondamnes 
par  voie  de  police  correctionnelie,  k  plus 
d'un  an  d'emprisonnement,"  and  into  "  mai- 
sons de  force  pour  les  sujets  des  deux  sexes 
condamn^s  a  \a  seclusion  par  les  cours  d'as- 
slses,  pour  les  femmes  qui  doivent  subir  la 
peine  des  travaux  forces.''  There  are 
twenty-one  in  all;  thirteen  for  men  only, 
six  for  women,  and  two  for  men  and  women 
togeUier ;  and  their  inmates  in  1854  were 
22,328,  of  whom  267  were  condemned  to 
irons,  and  6075  were  recommittals.  Insuf- 
ficient food  and  of  bad  quality ;  the  eaniine 
in  full  activity ;  '*  the  absence  of  all  means 
of  nocturnal  isolation ;  the  enforcement  of 
absolute  silence  always  and  everywhere; 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  yards,  dangerous 
in  summer  from  the  want  of  shade,  space, 
and  air, — more  dangerous  still  in  winter  by 
the  damp,  rain,  snow,  and  freezing  winds, 
against  which  t^ere  is  no  shelter,  etc;" — 
these  are  M.  Lepelletier's  principal  counts 
of  complaint  on  the  score  of  the  physical  ar- 
rangements. In  their  work,  he  objects  to 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  'industries" 
taught.  Above  sixty  different  trades,  most 
of  them  sedentary  and  practicable  only  in 
towns,  are  followed  in  these  prisons.  Some 
of  the  trades  are — ^the  fabrication  of  porte- 
monnaies,  chapelets,  and  accordions,  against 
which  we  cannot  endorse  M.  Lepelletier's 
wrathful  italics.  Intellectual  and  moral  edu- 
cation at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  ap- 
parently no  efficient  madiinery  for  its  im- 
provement ;  punishments,  including  the  cell, 
the  dark  cell,  irons,  and  the  ksh;  6*33  deaths 
per  cent  (in  a  free  life,  the  proportion  is 
2^]  in  Paris  even,  only  2*62  per  cent) ;  52 
mental  alienations  and  9  suicides  per  annum, 
give  no  very  favourable  data  of  the  Maisons 
Centrales,  as  revealed  by  the  statistics  of 
M.  Lepelletier.  In  &ct,  they  have  confessedly 
failed.  Men  come  out  worse  than  they  went 
in ;  atid,  in  spite  of  all  their  personal  priva- 
tion while  in  them,  are  not  dbinclined  to 
return.  They  are  ineffectual  in  preventing 
crime ;  they  are  effectual  in  increasing  cri- 
minals ;  they  deepen  the  criminal  stain  on 
all  who  come  within  the  shadow  of  their 
walls ;  and  every  crimmal  jurist  feels  that 


they  are  flulures,  and  something  worse. 
In  opposition,  then,  to  these  Maisons  Cen- 
trales, the  cellular  system,  or  solitary  cobf- 
finement,  has  found  many  advocates.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  both  in  America  and  England, 
and  its  partial  abandonment  as  a  system  by 
us,  its  pratitical  cruelty  and  its.  practical 
inutility,  would  have  cooled  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Frendi  theorists.  M.  LepeUetier,  while 
confessing,  loudly  as  may  be,  the  horrors  of 
the  Maisons  Centrales,  sees  no  good  substi- 
tute in  the  cellular  system ;  excepting,  in- 
deed, for  the  short  time  he  would  have  be- 
tween arrest  and  ejcamination,  when  it  is 
needful  to  keep  perhaps  an  innocent  man 
uncontaminated  and  an  honourable  one  undis- 
graoed,  and  as  a  temporary  and  severe  mode 
of  punishment  for  the  refractory.  Under 
other  than  these  conditions,  he  would  erase 
the  cellular  system  from  the  list  of  even 
possible  methods  of  imprisonment 

Next  in  order,  and  superior  in  severity, 
are  the  Bagnes;  originally  rowing  vessels 
and  gallies.  The  Bagnes  now  are  places 
where  '^  prisoners  are  confided  to  the  triple 
care  of  walls,  chains,  and  the  strictest  sur- 
veillance. ''  Prior  to  the  institution  of  th^e 
former  pandemoniums,  there  was  nothing 
between  simple  imprisonment  for  life  and 
tiie  punishment  of  death;  and  ^ea  now 
they  immediately  precede  that  sentence  as 
the  last  degree  of  living  punishments. 
Branded  with  hot  irons  on  the  shoulders, 
under  Charles  VII.,  with  nose,  tongue,  ^irs, 
and  lips,  slit ;  the  ^^  sorcerer,  the  bl^>hemer, 
the  forger,  the  bankrupt,  the  assassin,  tlie 
poacher,  and  the  smuggler,"  mixed  up  to- 
gether ;  even  so  late  as  1818,  chained  im- 
moveably  to  their  seats,  decimated  by 
death,  and  almost  all  struck  with  hideous 
diseases ;  tortured,  and  the  tariff  of  the  exe- 
cutioner's dues  fixed  by  written  and  dedared 
regulations — one  price  for  bangti^,  another 
for  burning  alive,  another  for  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  mutilation,  eta,  etc  ;  the  execu- 
tioner, to  whom  lai^e  latitude  of  time  imd 
additional  cruelties  was  allowed,  being  one 
of  the  formats  himself; — sudi  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  formats  of  the  Bagnes,  a  gang 
whose  name  was  synonymous  with  every  hu- 
man vice,  and  from  which  no  num  could  come 
out  undefiled  or  worthv  of  the  napie  of 
man ;  yet  to  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
pire, five  hundred  prisoners  of  war  would 
be  sent  at  once ;  and  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  Restoration,  was  reinforced  by  the 
beaten  political  party  of  La  Loire.  They 
are  somewhat  changed  in  the  present  day, 
but  still  far  from  what  they  snould  be,  or 
might  become,  under  a   humanizing  and 
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moral  disoipline.  There  are  three  Bagnefi--^ 
Brest,  Toulon,  and  Roohefort;  and  their 
average  population  is  from  7000  to  8000. 

Formerly,  the  journey  to  the  Bagne  was 
made  on  foot«  A  file  of  formats,  sometimes 
as  roany  as  200,  called  the  Chain,  was 
heavily  ironed  at  Bic^tre.  Their  irons  con- 
sisted of  a  collar  rivetted  round  the  neck, 
from  which  hung  a  heavy  chain  as  low  as 
the  waist,  whence  it  was  taken  to  the  collar 
of  the  next  format,  and  so  on  to  the  last  of 
the  file;  by  this  means  all  were  literally 
diained  together.  This  terrible  procession 
was  commanded  by  the  captain  of  the  chain, 
as  he  was  called,  accompanied  by  volunteer 
officers  and  a  physician,  and  by  the  gen- 
darmerie of  the  various  localities  through 
which  they  passed*  If  they  took  in  addi- 
tional prisoners  by  the  way,  they  were 
called  '*  chaines  volantes,"  with  the  addition 
of  "cordon,"  and  the  name  of  the  town 
which  furnished  them;  such  as.  Cordon 
Lyons,  Cordon  Nantes,  etc.  Their  stages 
were  short,  and  they  slept  in  granaries  and 
stables  on  fresh  straw. 

At  present,  and  ever  since  1836,  the  for- 
9ats  are  conveyed  to  the  Bagnes  in  "  vol- 
tures  cellulaires,"  where  each  format  has  a 
little  box  to  himsel£  But  they  do  not  al- 
ways quite  answer.  M.  Alhoy's  testimony 
runs  thus : — "I  am  yet  examining  into  facts, 
to  see  if  this  progress  is  not  rather  a  return 
towards  those  times  of  torture  which  reason 
and  humanity  condemn.  The  voiture  cel- 
lulalre  is  rarely  an  inviolable  ark ;  it  is  al- 
ways a  place  of.  torture  ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
tomb.''  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  is  installed 
at  the  Bagne,  he  loses  his  character  as  a  man 
and  becomes  simply  a  number ;  his  head  is 
shaved  and  he  is  loaded  with  chains.  His 
wardrobe  is  composed  of  two  shirts  of  coarse 
unbleached  linen ;  of  a  long  red  waistcoat  of 
very  common  woollen,  without  collar  or  but- 
tons ;  of  two  pairs  of  large  trousers,  like 
either  the  waistcoat  or  the  shirt,  according 
to  the  season ;  of  a  woollen  cap,  with  his 
number  on  a  little  tin  plate,  red  for  those 
condemned  only  for  a  certain  time,  green  for 
tho«e  condemned  for  life ;  finally,  of  a  pair 
of  heavy  nailed  shoes.  These  clothes  must 
last  hiqi  two  years,  and  are  never  changed^ 
not  even  when  soaked  with  rain,  or  when  he 
himself  is  bath'ed  in  perspiration  from  his 
hard  work.  His  Irons  are, — first,  "la  ma- 
nille,"  a  thick  ring  round  one  of  his  legs, 
above  the  ankle,  and  firmlv  rivetted; — 
second,  "la  chaine  particuliere,''  a  heavy 
chain  fastened  to  the  manille  and  the  hook 
of  the  leathern  waistband  which  he  wears ; 
the  links  of  this  chain  are  oval,  laree,  and 
heavy;  formerly  a  ball — "the  bullet" — 
added,  to  make  waUung  more  difficult 


and  painful ; — third,  "la  chaine  d'aooouple- 
ment,"  which  binds  him  to  a  fellow-prisoner ; 
this  is  fourteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  has 
eighteen  large  links,  and  is  fastened  to  Uie 
manille.  Lastly,  at  night,  there  is  a  rins 
called  "  ramas^"  affixed  to  tl\e  common  be<i^ 
into  which  are  passed  the  chains  of  all  the 
for^ts  in  the  same  row.  M.  Lepelletier 
condemns  the  inhumanity  of  the  present 
system  of  ironing,  but  upholds  the  system 
itself,  "as  ofiering  the  most  powerful  means 
of  intimidation,"  continually  reminding  the 
guilty  of  their  "  condition,  and  the  difficulties 
of  flight."  He  would  lessen  the  present 
weight  of  the  chains,  abolish  the  "  coupling'' 
chain,  and  by  degrees  uniron  those  whose 
good  conduct  entitled  them  to  trust  and  re- 
spect ;  but  he  would  retain  irons,  per  «e,  in 
in  his  armoury  of  punishments. 

At  five  in  summer,  at  six  in  winter,  the 
firing  of  a  cannon,  the  bell  of  the  Bagne,  and 
the  whistle  of  the  superintendent,  success- 
ively give  the  signal  for  work.  On  leaving 
the  prison,  each  man  is  searched,  and  his 
irons  well  looked  to ;  when  from  16  to  24 
are  put  under  the  care  of  one  guard,  who 
leads  them  to  their  work  in  the  port.  These 
are  "great  and  small  fiitigue."  La  grande 
fatigue  consists  of  drawing  trucks  (la  trac- 
tion des  charettes)  and  rowing  heavy  boats, 
performing  the  hardest  work  of,  besides 
cleaninjf,  the  port, — ^all  in  the  open  air,  and 
during  the  most  inclement  or  the  most  op- 
pressive seasons.  This  labour  is  genend^ 
performed  by  the  life  convicts,  or  the  unruly 
ones :  those  who  would  formerly  have  been 
chained  immoveable  to  their  benches.  La 
petite  fatigue  consists  of  work  done  under 
cover,  in  warehouses,  on  board  ship  amongst 
the  sails  and  cordage,  etc.  The  convict  on 
this  list  receives  from  5  to  20  centimes  a 
day  (from  ^d.  to  2d.),  of  which  the  govern- 
ment retains  a  third ;  half  of  what  is  led 
being  given  as  a  masse  de  reserve  when  he 
is  freed,  the  other  half  deposited  with  the 
maire  of  his  commune.  Our  author  is  some- 
what eqthusiastic  on  the  easy  life  of  these 
men  condemned  to  "les  travaux  forces." 
He  ridicules  the  idea  of  their  work  being 
hard  or  painful,  or  they  themselves  discon- 
tented or  turbulent  They  go,  he  says,  to 
their  work  calmly,  without  constraint  and 
without  bad  humour ;  16  to  24  men  accom- 
panied by  only  one  guard  with  a  loaded 
carabine  on  his  shoulder ;  this  "  inoffensive 
and  and  brave  'garde,'  tranquilly  seated, 
his  carabine  between  his  legs,  and  assuredly 
more  crushed  under  the  torpor  of  ennui  than 
they  under  the  weight  of  labour.  When 
they  walk  even  slowly  and  without  fatigue, 
no  harsh  word,  no  bad  treatment,  hastens 
their  movements,  or   renders    their  task 
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onerous  and  painful. '^  In  fine,  the  formats 
are,  be  says,  less  badlj  off  than  solitary 
confinement  or  the  Maisons  Centrales  would 
have  made  them,  and  less  hard  worked  than 
the  generality  of  free  ouvriers. 

At  Brest,  there  is  a  kind  of  bazaar  of  ar- 
ticles made  by  the  for9ats,  and  sold  by  some 
of  the  better  cond  noted.  Tliese  are  m  en  who 
have  passed  into  the  salle  d'epreuve,  of 
which  we  spoke  before.  They  are  better 
treated  than  the  ordinary  convict  in  every 
respect.  Their  food  includes  fresh  meat 
once  a  week  ;  while  the  ordinary  format  has 
only  bread  and  beans,  or  biscuit  and  haricots, 
and  not  enough  of  these.  Indeed,  many  of 
them  positively  suffer  from  hunger.  Those 
who  receive  funds  from  their  families  may 
certainly  buy  any  luxuries  they  like,  cprou- 
v6  or  not ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 

They  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock ;  five  or 
six  hundred  in  one  dormitory.  Twenty-five 
benches  in  a  line — ^like  lits  de  camp,  back 
to  back,  and  called  "tollards" — ^accommo- 
date, on  each  bench,  twenty-four  convicts, 
twelve  in  a  row,  lying  on  an  inclined  plane. 
Each  man  has  a  coverlet  of  coarse  grey 
woollen ;  and  to  each  his  particular  number 
of  inches  is  rigorously  marked  out.  When 
laid  down,  all  the  chains  of  one  row  are 
fastened  to  the  ramas,  and  the  whistle  of  the 
guardian  gives  the  signal  of  sleep  an^  silence. 
But,  as  none  of  these  poor  wretches  can  stir 
without  every  one  in  the  row  feeling  it — as 
a  **  rondier"  goes  the  rounds  all  through  the 
night,  tapping  with  a  hammer  at  the  bars  of 
the  grilles  as  he  passes,  to  see  that  they  have 
not  been  tampered  with — as  very  many  com- 
plain, and  often  the  turnkeys  swear— one 
can  understand  what  kind  of  sleep  the 
whistle  of  the  superintendent  signals  to  the 
unhardened ! 

Not  only  guards  and  turnkeys,  but  spies 
among  themselves,  keep  the  format  popula- 
tion in  good  order.  But,  when  once  the  spy 
is  known,  "  the  wet  dock  for  him"  (gare  k 
lui) !  He  is  either  thrown  into  the  sea,  or 
crushed  beneath  a  mass  of  stones,  or  secretly 
stabbed  by  one  to  whom  the  lot  had  fallen  to 
do  the  job  :  one  way  or  another,  he  is  sure 
to  be  got  rid  o£  Religious  and  moral  care 
lefb  entirely  out  of  the  format's  daily  life ; 
his  own  moral  condition,  if  slightly  improved 
from  the  terrible  traditions  of  the  past,  yet 
still  in  a  fearfully  low  state ;  his  life  a  life 
of  toil,  of  vices  without  name,  of  hopeless- 
ness, and  evil ;  his  death  the  simple  wiping 
out  of  a  number  from  the  superintendent's 
books ;  no  loving  sorrow  for  the  time  that, 
with  its  affectjons  and  its  duties,  is  ebbing 
away ;  no  hope,  no  joy,  no  surety,  in  the 
dread  eternity  that  is  rushing  on — a  *poor 
worn  wretch,  bow^d  down  with  guilt  and 


Eain,  silllenly  quitting  this  world  to  stand 
efore  a  righteous  (^d; — such  is  the  life, 
and  such  the  death,  of  a  for9at  of  the  Bagne 
— of  the  man  whose  sins  have  given  his 
brother  man  the  power  to  crush  all  light 
and  virtue  and  humanity  out  of  him.  The 
Bagnes  are  now  in  a  state  of  temporary  sus- 
pension, while  transportation  is  under  trial. 
We  trust,  contrary  to  M.  Lepelletier,  that 
they  will  not  be  continued  on  the  chance  of 
a  better  system  of  regulation.  Such  as  they 
are  and  have  been,  let  them  pass  from  the 
penal  code  of  France  for  ever.  The  tradi- 
tions of  so  much  hideous  evil  hang  too  closefy 
round  them  to  render  their  reinstatement 
wholesome.  The  failures  of  the  past  are 
best  swept  clean  away,  and  new  systems 
and  new  names  adopted  for  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

Banishment  stands,  afler  death,  the  highest 
in  the  scale  of  severity  for  political  offences. 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds :  the  first,  banish- 
ment within  fortifications — as  to  the  Valley 
of  Vaithau  in  the  island  of  Tahuata,  one  of 
the  Marquesas,  for  those  who  would  for- 
merly have  been  condemned  to  death ;  the 
second,  simple  banishment  to  a  certain  spot, 
without  fortifications  or  material  appliances 
of  imprisonment — as  to  the  Valley  of  Taio- 
hae,  in  the  island  of  Noukahiva,  also  one  of 
the  Marquesas.  The  first  sentence  includes 
total  civil  degradation;  the  second  allows 
the  exercise  of  civil  rights  in  the  place  of 
banishment.  But  banishment  has  hitherto 
been  rather  a  theoretic  than  a  practical  law. 
On  the  20th  December  1S51,  there  certainly 
were  three  men  sentenced  by  the  Lyons 
Council  of  War  to  banishment,  together 
with  their  wives  and  families.  They  were 
to  be  sent  to  Taiohae,  the  station  second  in 
degree  of  severity.  After  a  voyage  of  dye 
months  and  a  half  duration,  they  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Taioha^,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  officials.  They  cost  the  State 
150,000  fr.  (L.6000)  the  first  year ;  and, 
afler  a  short  sojourn,  the  Emperor  "gave 
them  the  hope  of  return  ;"  and  by  this  time, 
perhaps,  they  and  their  wives  and  families 
are  sailing  back  to  France  again.  » Banish- 
ment may  pass,  then,  as  a  vrritten,  not  an 
actual,  law  of  punishment.  It  is  a  legal 
luxury,  a  penal  gentilesse,  that  reads  very 
well  on  paper,  but  is  in  fact  null. 

Transportation,  with  hard  labour,  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  Bagnes.  This  too 
has  been  but  an  experiment,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  chief  instance : — 

On  the  81st  of  March  1852,  a  ship-load  of/ 
for^ts,  311  in  number,  sailed  from  Brest( 
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for  French  Guiana.  In  less  than  five  months 
seventeen  merchant  vessels  had  followed, 
carrying  materials  for  the  convict  colony. 
Huts,  a  steam  saw-mill,  tools  of  all  kinds, 
instruments,  a  sumptuous  wardrobe,  luxu- 
rious sleeping  appurtenances,  including  mus- 
quito  curtains,  a  perfectly  stocked  pharma- 
copeia, and  other  luxuries  of  civilized  life, 
made  up  their  freight  A  large  number  of 
guards,  sisters  of  (marity,  doctors,  surgeons, 
assistants,  priests,  and  others,  were  appoint- 
ed to  the  personal  service  of  the  prisoners ; 
and,  as  a  final  provision  of  success,  only 
picked  men  were  chosen  for  the  expedition 
— the  strongest  and  the  best  behaved  men 
to  be  found  in  the  prisons  of  France.  More- 
over, they  were  joined  at  the  Antilles  by 
sixty  black  prisoners,  associated  with  the 
expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
such  labour  as  the  white  man  could  not  per- 
form. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
dietary  table  included  fresh  meat,  milk,  vege- 
tables, etc,  etc. ;  in  fact,  such  a  dietary  table 
as  is  not  always  in  use  in  the  houses  of  the 
well-to-do  bourgeoisie.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
then,  this  trial  convoy  disembarked  at  the 
Salutation  Islands,  and  the  experiment  com- 
menced. 

The  first  governor,  M.  Sarda  Garriga,  was 
soon  recalled.  His  philanthropic  z^  and 
reformatory  extremes  did  not  suit  the  public 
at  home.  Originally,  it  had  been  decreed 
that  the  convicts  should  have  the  power  of 
marrying,  so  as  to  create  for  them  ''the 
family,"  to  which  social  condition  so  much 
moral  influence  is  due.  M.  Sarda  Garriga 
went  beyond  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  authorizing  clause,  which,  according  to 
most,  only  allowed  the  family  already  exist- 
ing to  settle  in  the  colony  near  the  convict 
husband,  or  reserved  the  right  of  marriage  for 
the  free,  or  the  provisionally  freed.  Amongst 
his  first  acts  was  a  project  for  making  a 
road  between  the  Silver  Mountain,  where 
the  male  prisoners  were  lodged,  to  fiic  Cou- 
marouma  Mountain  opposite,  destiired  for  the 
female  prisoners,  so  as  to  permit ''  des  rela- 
tions fr^quentes  entre  les  condamnes  des 
deux  sexes,  pour  arriver  aux  unions  qui  doi- 
vent  achever  de  rehabiliter  nos  transportes 
en  leur  errant  une  famille."  This  was  an 
after-thought  on  his  first  plan  of  installing 
the  wives  of  the  convicts  on  the  Coumarou- 
ma  Mountain.  He  also  allowed  plays,  fete- 
days,  triumphal  arches,  etc.— doubtless  of 
great  individual  use,  but  not  according  to  the 
notion  of  penal  discipline  generally.  M. 
Fourrichon,  the  new  governor,  soon  changed 
all  that ;  and  the  convict  colony  of  Guiana 
was  in  full  activity  on  its  new  system.  By 
May  1853,  2146  convicts  were  dispersed 
among  the  various  stations,  of  whom  711 


were  in  hospital  when  t^t  vear^s  report  was 
sent  home ;  and,  though  the  healtn  of  the 
current  raonth  was  reported  good^  ther^ad 
been  thirty-seven  deaths.  M.  Lelut,  speak- 
ing of  this  report,  said  truly,  that  Guiana 
"  was  no  penal,  but  rather  a  death  colony !" 
It  was  a  difficult  undertaking  altogether.  M. 
le  Commissary.  General  expressed  himself 
thus: — 

**  Calmer  les  inquiitudes  d  diisiper  les  prhfentions 
des  habitants :  installer  sax  la  terreferme  eette popu- 
lation des  bagnes  rendue  d  Vairetd  Vespace  ;  loWk 
deux  grandes  tachea  k  remplir ;  oe  n^est  rieo  moins 
qae  la  colonisation  de  ce  oeaa  pays,  aQJoord'hoi 
vaste  desert,  k  reprendre  k  nouveaa  sor  de  noa  velles 
bases.  La  position  du  gouvemement  locale  dans 
la  Guyane  est  plus  difficile  mi*dle  n^a  jamais  Sts, 
car  U  s'agit  tout  d  la  fois  de  rendre  d  la  vie  une 
coUmie  agonisante  et  de  crier  une  colonic  pinole. 
Le  secoors  actael  le  plus  n^cessaire  poor  Oet  4ta- 
blissement  est  oelal  a'une  police  inergique  et  bien 
centralists.^* 

M.  le  contre-amiral  Fourrichon  soon  sent 
home  a  statement,  that  the  establishment  on 
the  Silver  Mountain  had  not  realized  the  ad- 
vantages anticipated,  and  that  henceforth 
Haut-Oyapok  was  to  be  the  principal  point, 
the  Silver  Mountain  being  kept  only  as  a 
poste  de  transition.  This  change  was  to 
cost  only  two  thousand  francs,  and  no  other 
expenses  were  to  be  incurred.  In  the  month 
of  July,  he  said  (this  statement  was  sent 
home  in  April),  a  hundred  prisoners  would 
be  employed  on  the  Haut-Oyapok  works ; 
by  the  end  of  August,  three  hundred. 
Health,  condition,  moral  as  well  as  social, 
productive  labour, — all  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  highest  possible  point  of  development 
by  this  change  in  the  scene  of  action ;  and 
**  if,"  says  M.  Fourrichon,  "  the  experiment 
does  not  succeed,  at  least  we  must  not  blame 
local  circumstances." 

By  May,  forty-nine  convicts  are  at  Oya- 
pok ;  by  June,  eighty-eight ;  with  the  con- 
fession, that  **  unforeseen  difiiculties"  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  this  establishment, 
backed  up  by  details  of  revolts,  flights,  mur- 
ders of  convicts  by  each  other,  shootings  of 
convicts  attempting  to  escape  by  the  guards, 
etc.,  etc  In  September  Al  Fourrichon  was 
recalled,  afler  six  months'  experiments  and ' 
non-success.  M.  Bonard  succeeded  hinu 
The  report  of  January  1854  announces 
almost  a  general  revolt  of  the  convicts, 
*'  stirred  up  thereto  by  the  political  prison- 
ers ;"  and  the  report  of  April,  a  new  search 
afler  the  definitive  resting-place  of  the  penal 
colony.  This  time  it  was  the  vast  plateau 
of  Cacao,  the  lower  lands  being  given  up 
altogether  as  incapable  of  European  labour. 
On  this  plain  of  Cacao  blacks  were  obliged 
I  to  be  employed  in  the  first  labours  of  trendi- 
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ing  and  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new 
establishment ;  and  a  luckj  discovery,  that 
limeeould  be  made  from  shell-sand,  obviated 
the  necessity  there  had  been  of  sending  to 
France  for  Umeetone.  In  other  stations,  too, 
free  blacks  were  employed  at  the  rate  of  1 
fr.  25  cent  a  day,  and  food ;  it  being  found 
utterly  impossible  to  employ  European 
labour  without  openly  avowing  it  was  a 

'  species  of  legalised  murder.  Out  of  all  the 
convicts  sent  in  the  two  years  and  three 
months  during  which  this  colony  had  been 
tried,  only  2550  remained  in  August  1854, 
with  an  average  of  twenty  deaths  a  month. 
The  result  pf  their  labours  also  was  sent 
home,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sample  of 
cofiee,  "the  whole  of  that  year's  gathering;" 
and  the  weary  confession,  that  without  a 
grated  and  closed  prison  there  was  no  labour, 
no  health,  and  no  discipline  possible.  Flights 
were  frequent:  in  the  year  1854  forty-one 
escaped  from  the  Silver  Mountain  alone, 
seventeen  of  whom  were  not' recaptured; 
and  in  one  attempted  evasion  there  had  been 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life.  On  the  whole, 
the  penal  colony  of  Guiana  is  proved  a  mis- 
take— a  costly,  deplorable,  deadly  mistake. 
Undertaken  in  too  irrational  excess  of  philan- 
thropy; carried  on  under  the  fearful  odds 
of  climate  and  physical  impossibilities;  pro- 
posed now  to  be  converted  into  the  worst 
form  of  bagne  or  hulks,  Guiana  has  added 
another  to  the  long  list  of  penitentiary  Mi- 
ures  which  impoverish  a  state,  demoralize 
men,  and  recruit  a  class  they  are  meant  to 
abolish.  Let  it  be  remembered  too — what 
M.  Lepelletier  passes  over  very  lightly — 
that  most  of  the  Cayenne  transports  are 
political  prisoners ;  that  some  are  mere 
children^ — ^youths,  in  the  first  fever  of  life, 
whose  crime  was  an  exalted  imagination 
and  a  strong  political  belief;  that  these, 
often  well-born,  innocent,  and  honourable 
men  and  lads,  are  sent  to  herd  with  the 
veritable  criminal  format,  in  a  climate  which 

,  kills  off  Europeans  almost  as  rapidly  as  an 
epidemic  in  a  city;  and  then  we  can  judge, 
even  more  clearly  than  by  the  statements 
above,  what  a  weight  of  judicial  crime  hangs 
pver  France  for  its  convict  colony  of  Guiana. 
Add,  too,'  the  expense  of  this  fatal  experi- 
ment— valued  at  about  4,245,000  fr.  a  year 
— and  think  what  a  costly  grave  France  has 
dug  beneath  the  tropics  for  her  misguided 
thinkers  and  her  criminal  actors ! 

The  punishment  of  death — the  last  in  the 
scale  of  modem  punishments — is  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence  in  France,  excepting 
for  parricide ;  which  includes  the  assassina- 
tion, effecUve  or  attempted,  of  the  chef  d'etat, 
and  of  a  priest  M.  Lepelletier  would  still 
hold  to  these  exceptions,  but  outside  these, 


he  characterizes  capital  punishment  as  *'  un- 
just, immoral,  and  excessive;"  concluding 
his  section  on  that  subject  with  offering,  as 
the  crowning  point  of  the  new  system  of 
prison  discipline, "  Pabolition  definitive  de  la 
peine  de  mort."  But  not  yet,  nor  till  the 
penal  question  has  undergone  thorough  re- 
vision. 

Passing  to  the  moral  appliances  of  punish- 
ment, M.  Lepelletier,  above  all,  urges  the 
necessity  of  work  ;*  manufactures  for  some, 
for  others  field  labour.  He  ridicules  the 
idea  of  flight  or  "  armed  revolt,"  in  setting 
convicts  to  work  in  the  fields,  armed  with 
spades  and  pickaxes.  And  so  far  as  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  and  wherever  it 
has  been  tried,  the  evil  effects  predicted  by 
the  simply  punitive  school  have  not  been 
realized.  A  strict  classification  of  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  criminals — ^not  set- 
ting one  to  do  the  work  of  the  other,  but 
employing  each  in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
him  and  most  profitable  to  him  hereafter, — 
"  would  be  found  one  of  the  best  penitentiary 
institutions,  with  the  immense  aidvantage  of 
satisfying  all  needs  and  conciliating  all  in- 
terests." Mettray  and  the  prison  at  Berne 
have  no  walls.  The  young  criminals  of  the 
first,  and  the  adults  of  the  second,  work  in 
Uie  fields  guarded  by  a  very  few  armed 
guards ;  and  from  both  these  establishments 
flights  are  more  possible,  and  more  rarely 
attempted,  than  in  our  strictest  stone  and 
iron  gaols.  Careful  instruction,  both  secular 
and  religious,  and  that  instruction  made 
pleasant  and  enticing,  complete  the  rapid 
sketch  of  the  moral  agents  which  M.  Lepelle- 
tier would  use  for  the  regeneration  of  his 
convicts. 

After  liberation,  he  would  both  institute 
patronage,  and  do  away  entirely  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  high  police,  which  we  have 

*  The  basis  of  all  true  prison  discipline  is  work, 
remunerating  and  self-supporting.  The  tread-wheel, 
labour-machmes  (which  do  nothing  but  fiUigue  the 
prisoner), — all  work  that  is  punitive  only,  and  not 
productive,  is  worse  than  useless;  but  all  work  that 
has  an  object,  is  the  most  valuable  agent  the  prison 
reformer  has.  In  this  the  French  are  before  us. 
They  have  more  varied,  more  amusing,  more  inters 
esting  and  intelligent  labour  among  their  convicts 
than  we.  Intelligent  and  remunerative  labour  was 
the  secret  of  Captain  Uaconochie's  successHil 
management  of  the  Norfolk  Island  convicts. 
While  unremunerative  and  simply  punitive  labour 
occasions  ^'malingering,*'  insubordination,  mental 
depression,  and  physical  sickness,  work  that  has 
an  object  and  a  reward  with  it,  will  keep  in  good 
order  and  good  condition  the  most  refractory 
and  the  least  robust  of  the  whole  establishment. 
This  experiment  has  been  tried  again  and  again, 
and  never  varied  in  its  results ;  yet  stiU  simply  puni- 
tive labour  is  the  rule  of  our  county  prisons,  and 
still  the  cry  goes  on  against  self-supporting  prisons, 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  free  labour. 
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seen  M.  Bonnevilld  stIU  hold  by.  This  sor- 
yeillanee,  and  the  award  of  ^  degrading '^ 
punishraents,  he  sets  down  as  the  causes  of 
the  increasing  number  of  recommittals,  by 
the  *^  signalement "  which  they  give  to  all 
the  world  that  such  and  such  a  man  has 
been  condemned;  the  consequence  being 
^e  natural  repulsion  of  every  honest  man 
to  employ  or  associate  with  any  one  thus 
"  fletri."  A  "  solemn,  judicial,  and  public 
rehabilitation,'' Jtfter  the  expiry  of  his  sen- 
tence— not  after  a  period  of  probation,  as 
formerly,  but  immediately  on  the  fulfilment 
of  his  sentence— our  author  demands,  as  the 
justice  which  vindicated  law  and  satisfied 
society  owe  to  the  convict  who  has  paid  his 
debt  Holding  crime  in  the  same  rank  as 
disease,  he  would  have  punishment  curative ; 
and  when  the  cure  was  effected  he  would 
throw  ofifall  the  trappings  and  appurt^iances 
of  the  disease.  His  punishments  would  be 
^just,  proportioned,  equal  to  all,  prompt, 
certain,  immediate,  exemplary,  expiatory, 
moralising,  never  degrading,  and  finally  lead- 
ing to  the  regeneration  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  condemned."  So  that  all  continuous 
action  of  punishment,  like  the  peines  infa- 
mantes,  carrying  the  effects  of  a  sentence  be- 
yond the  term  of  that  sentence,  he  would 
aboish  as  both  demoralising  and  illogical ; 
in  which  view  he  is  assuredly  borne  out  by 
facts  as  well  as  by  reasoning.  His  scale  of 
punishments  he  graduates  thus  :— * 

1.  Irons  and  travaux  forces  for  life  for  re- 
gicides and  parricides,  with  the  infliction  of 
the  double  chain ;  that  is,  '*  if  the  g0nerosity 
of  the  legislature  is  so  sublime  as  to  deliver 
them  from  the  last  punishment"  (death). 
These,  too,  are  to  be  isolated,  apart  from  all 
the  rest.  For  every  other  crime  irons  are 
to  be  only  from  five  to  twenty  years ;  re- 
committals to  have  that  time  doubled. 

2.  The  penal  colony  (seclusion),  from  five 
to  ten  years.  Irons  to  be  used  here  only  in 
cases  of  repression. 

3.  The  agricultural  colony  for  young  of- 
fenders, and  for  adults  on  the  way  of  re^m- 
ation,  who  have  been  already  proved  in 
other  establishments.  For  tli^  young,  up 
to -their  20th  year ;  for  adults,  from  thi^e  to 
five  years. 

4^  The  correetional  prison,  with  less  real 
punishment,  and  more  libcoty  than  the 
others ;  from  a  month  to  five  years. 

5.  Legal  reparation,  inclu^g  monetary 
restitution  and  public  apology  in  cases  of  in- 
sslt,  etc. 

6.  Privation  of  political,  civil,  or  family 
rights ;  firom  two  to  ten  years. 

7.  Lock-up  houses  (les  maisons  d'arrdt)  ; 
from  five  days  to  a  month. 

7.  Fines,  from  1  fr.  to  200  fir. 


Tins,  we  think,  doses  the  practical  sug- 
gestions of  M.  Lepelletier's  hook ;  in  whidi 
it  is  easy  to  see  a  totally  different  spirit, 
though  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  his  pre- 
decessor, M.  Bonneville.  The  one,  over- 
flowing with  pity  for  fidlen  humanity,  would 
carry  his  philanthropy  almost  into  flattery, 
if  thereby  he  could  gain  converts ;  the  other, 
treating  crime  as  a  disease,  yet  sometimes 
retains  flashes  of  the  old  punitive  school,  as 
in  his  irons  for  life  and  isolation  for  the  par- 
ricide, and  in  his  meaningless  and  valueless 
short  term  sentences.  Sut  both — writing 
at  such  a  long  interval  one  fVom  the  other, 
during  which,  too,  so  mudi  has  been  said 
and  written  and  attempted  in  other  countries, 
if  not  in  France,  for  the  moralisation  of  the 
criminal  classes, — both  show  what  a  lament- 
able state  the  question  still  is  in,  apd  how 
little  real  advance  has  been  made  towards 
its  satis&ctory  arrangement.  Our  own 
costly  and  fiitfd  Model  Prisons ;  the  even 
more  fittal  and  more  costly  experiment  of 
Guiana;  the  failure  of  the  Maisons  Cen- 
trales ;  the  awful  state  of  our  convict  colo- 
nies; the  unsatisfiictory  working  of  the 
Ticket- of-Leave  System  ;  the  unsatisfactory 
result  generally  of  the  Punitive  System 
here  and  in  France,--all  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  men  in  authority,  long 
ere  this,  to  the  vahie  of  the  only  rational  prin- 
ciples on  which  punishment  can  be  based, 
namely,  self-support  and  the  enlisting  'of 
each  criminal's  eflbrts  in  the  working  out  of 
his  own  reformation.  In  vain  have  Captain 
Maconochie,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Pearson, 
spoken  and  written  and  acted  and  proved ; — 
in  vain  have  the  glorious  lessons  of  success 
been  read  from  the  various  reformatories 
for  youthful  oflenders,  undertaken  by  pri- 
vate benevolence  ;r-the  old  principles  are 
retained  in  all  new  Btate  undertakings,  and 
men  are  still  punished  merely  for  the  sake 
of  punishment,  while  no  rational  eflbrts  are 
made  for  their  reformation.  Still,  too,  are 
prisons  regulated  on  military  rules,  which 
are  just  the  reverse  of  those  which  make  a 
man  independent,  self-supporting,  and  sel^ 
reliant ;  and  prison  special  discipline  is  stiL 
regarded  as  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
maintained,  without  reference  to  the  future 
life  outside.  * 

The  truth  is,  men  are  afraid  of  any  sweep- 
ing reform ;  and  without  a  sweeping  reform, 
including  not  only  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  prison,  but  the  whole  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  not  much  good  will  be  done. 
And  fbrther  ofl^— beyond  the  proximate 
causes  of  crime,  striking  down  to  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  poor,  to  their  intellectual 
advancement  and  their  moral  training — ^must 
the  real  criminal  reformer  carry  his  reform. 
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Still,  the  question  is  stining  both  here 
and  in  France ;  and,  though  not  to  any  solid 
utility  as  yet,  it  is  neverueless  active,  pre- 
sent to  men's  minds,  and  not  forgotten  in 
their  deeds.  In  time,  after  painful  failures 
and  weary  gropings  in  the  dark,  we  must 
come  out  into  the  light  of  truth  and  com- 
mon sense.  No  human  question  can  go 
backward;  it  must  eventually  progress. 
So  that,  saddened  as  we  may  be  by  the  long 
list  of  mistakes  aud  failures  which  meet  us 
everywhere  in  the  past  and  present,  we  may 
yet  continue  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  es- 
ublishment,  in  the  future,  of  the  best  and 
truest  systems  in  sociology  as  well  as  in 
the  physical  sciences. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of 
China^  Obtained  during  a  Journey  through 
the  Silk  and  Green  Tea  Countries,  By 
W.  H.  Mbdhurst,  D.D.  London :  Snow, 
1850. 

2.  A  Residence  among  the  Chinese :  Inland^ 
on  the  Coast,  and  at  Sea,  By  Robbrt 
Fortune,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Agri- 
Hort.  Society  of  India,  Author  of  "  Three 
Years'  Wanderings  in  China,"  etc.  Lon- 
don :  Murray,  1^7. 

Abdut  the  end  of  1813,  a  young  man, 
plainly  dressed,  but  of  thoughtful  and  ear- 
nest look,  entered  the  Sabbath  school-rooms 
of  Southgate  Congregational  Chapel,  Glou 
cester,  and  said  to  one  of  the  teachers, 
"  Have  you  anything  to  do  for  me  here  ?  I 
want  to  teach  some  childen."  He  gave  his 
name  as  Walter  Henry  Medhurst.  Bom  in 
London,  in  1796,  Medhurst  had  been  taken 
to  Gloucester  when  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  For  some 
time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  somewhat 
thoughtless  life  :  theatre-going,  and  other 
profitless,  if  not  pernicious  amusements, 
engrossed  all  his  spare  time.  At  the  request 
of  a  brother,  he  had  agreed  to  spend  one 
Sabbath  evening  in  Southgate  chapel.  The 
text  for  the  evening  was, "  A  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning;"  and,  during  the  dis- 
course, one  thdbght  and  another  of  his  own 
likeness  to  the  earnest  preacher's  vivid  de 
scriptions  of  character,  laid  their  firm  grasp 
on  young  Medhurst's  soul.  A  time  of  spirit- 
ual crisis  had  come  unsought  for.  The 
power  of  the  higher  Ufe  had  entered  the 
youth's  heart,  and  his  strong  will  was  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  good  against  evil.  The 
earnest  question  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
"  Have  you  anything  for  me  to  do  here  ?" 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  presence  of  the 


new  life  in  the  soul  of  the  printer's  lad. 
Medhurst  could  not  long  continue  idle.  The 
thought  of  a  life-time  of  earnest  work  had 
been  before  him  in  the  years  of  his  folly, 
and  the  same  thought  passed  with  him  over 
the  threshold  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  was  much  deep  moral  and  spiritual 
darkness  prevailing  in  many  of  the  villages  ^ 
around  Gloucester.  There  was  work  whidi 
he  thought  might  be  attempted  by  him; 
and,  with  characteristic  earnestness  and  zeal, 
he  set  about  doing  it  '*  with  his  might"  In 
some  small  Congregational  chapel,  in  some 
mean  cottage,  or,  in  summer,  by  the  way- 
side, and  under  the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow 
trees,  he  discoursed,  to  the  rude  company 
that  gathered'  around  him,  of  those  grand 
truths  which  had  thrown  their  living  power 
over  his  own  soul,  and  set  him  apart  lor 
work  in  behalf  of  others.  He  had  learned 
what  Lord  Bacon  calls  '^  the  real  end  and 
use  of  all  knowledge — the  dedication  of  that 
reason  which  is  civen  us  by  God  to  the  use 
and  advantage  of  man," 

While  he  laboured  at  **  whatsoever  his 
hand  found  to  do" — printing  diligently  on 
week  days,  and  preaching  as  diligently  on 
Sabbath — the  stirring  letters  of  Morrison 
and  Milne,  the  Chinese  missionaries,  inocu- 
lated him  with  the  strong  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  East 
An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  His 
eye  fell  on  an  advertisement  by  the  direo- 
tors  of  the  London  Missionary.  Society  for 
a  printer,  to  be  associated  with  the  Malaooa 
Mission.  Medhurst  offered,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. His  love  of  preaching  went  with 
him  to  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  he 
was  very  soon  as  earnestly  engaged  in  it  as 
he  was  with  his  printing  press.  The  saga- 
cious MUne  soon  saw  that  they  had  among 
them  a  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
wisdom— one  who  had  been  called  to  the 
ministry  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
Himself;  and,  in  1819,  the  prin(%r's  appren- 
tice was  ordained  by  Milne  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

Medhurst  laboured  with  great  zeal  for 
twenty-two  years  in  Batavia ;  and  when 
Shanghae  was  opened  to  foreigners  in  1843, 
he  was  appointed  to  that  station,  where  he 
continued  till  September  last  year,  when, 
wasted  but  not  weary,  enfeebled  in  body 
but  strong  in  spirit,  he  left  it,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  health  on  the  sea,  or  amid  tiie 
green  fields  around  his  beloved  Gloucester. 
But  he  returned  to  die.  He  landed  on  the 
22d  of  January,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  his  soul  quietly  passed  from  the  en- 
feebled body  into  the  presence  of  Him  who 
was  waiting  with  the  welcome,  **  Well  doaei 
good  and  faithful  servant" 
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Med  burst  may  be  regarded  as  another  in 
that  long  and  noble  list  of  sel^ducated 
men,  which,  in  oar  day,  has  had  so  many 
great  names  added  to  it ;  and  as  another 
illustration,  among  many,  of  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  what  foreigners  call  "the 
exclusive  caste-characteristics  of  English  so- 
ciety," ^there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  devotion  to  some  great  principle,  and 
absorbing  earnestness  in  realizing  some 
grand  design,  are  so  sure  to  lead  to  name 
uid  fame  as  in  Britain.  When  the  printer's 
lad  left  the  workshop  in  Gloucester,  he  had 
received  but  a  meagre  education ;  yet,  be- 
fore he  had  spent  many  years  in  missionary 
work,  he  had  become  the  most  eminent 
Chinese  scholar  of  his  day :  he  had  made 
»reat  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Javanese  and  Malayan  languages,  and  was 
an  able  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Medhurst  went  on  a  journey 
through  the  silk  and  green  tea  countries, 
and  he  has  left  us  a  record  of  this  in  the 
book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle— "A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China." 
Some  gleanings  from  this  book  will  give  our 
readers  a  somewhat  correct  description  of 
the  "  central  flowery  land,"  and  its,  to  us, 
odd  inhabitants. 

In  the  opening  sections  of  his  volume,  the 
missionary  describes  the  articles  of  dress 
which  a  foreigner,  intending  to  visit "  the 
interior,"  as  he  did,  should  purchase.  The 
articles  of  a  Qiinaman's  wardrobe  are  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ;  and  we  now  find 
that  the  figures,  at  which  we  have  so  oflen 
smiled,  painted  on  vessels  of  old  porcelain, 
are  veritable  portraitures  of  the  true  China- 
man. The  word  pictures  of  adventurous 
travellers,  and  the  ready  pencil  sketches  of 
European  artists,  have  made  us  familiar 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Chinese 
gentleman.  He  stands  before  us  in  his 
p'haoid,  or  loose  robe  of  silk,  reaching  from 
his  collar  of  blue  satin  or  velvet  down  to 
hb  ankles.  We  see  his  m&  kw&  or  doth 
jacket,  listened  in  front  with  the  ornamental 
buttons ;  and  when  he  is  introduced  to  us 
on  occasions  of  state  or  ceremony,  he  has 
on  the  longer,  more  loose,  and  more  expen- 
sive wa6  t'hdou,  or  outer  dress-coat  Then 
there  are  the  grotesque  shoes,  whidi  Med- 
hurst tells  us  '*  are  awkward  in  the  extreme; 
for  not  only  are  the  soles  made  so  thick  diat 
they  never  give  to  the  feet  in  walking,  but 
they  are  curled  upwards  towards  the  toe,  so 
that  the  front  part  of  the  person's  foot  is 
much  higher  than  the  hinder  parAjand  he  is 
in  danger  of  falling  backwards.  This  is,  ac- 
cording to  a  Chinese  rule,  of  almost  univer- 
sal application,  viz.,  that  of  doing  everything 
the  contrary  way  to  other  nations ;  tor  while 


we  raise  the  heel  of  a  shoe,  and  depress  the 
toe,  they  do  exactly  the  opposite."  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  this  rule  of  contraries 
in  Chinese  habits,  throws  much  more  light 
on  them  than  the  volumes*  of  speculation 
which  have  been  written  on  the  history  of 
that  strange  people,  and  which  trace  up  their 
present  social  peculiarities  to  an  antiquity 
in  which  Noah  himself  was  yet  alive,  and 
the  gopher  wood  of  the  ark  was  still  Ijing 
uninjured  on  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ararat! 
This  dress,  so  absurd-looking  in  the  eye  of  an 
Englishman,  seems  to  be  neither  awkward 
nor  uncomfortable  to  its  wearers.  It  bar* 
monizes  well  with  their  olive  complexions, 
their  broad  bare  brows,  high  boned  and  wide 
cheeks,  soft  eyes,  and  long  cues.  The  Chi* 
nese  hat,  too,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
head  that  wears  it.  For  example,  ''the 
round-crowned  hat  of  broadcloth  or  satin, 
stiflened  with  pasteboard,  with  its  brim 
turned  up  in  a  slanting  direction  all  round," 
and  projecting  before  and  behind,  like  those 
at  present  worn  on  fairer  heads  among  our- 
selves, tells,  by  its  knob  of  twisted  silk,  that 
its  wearer  thinks  a  good  deal  of  himself, 
and  wishes  to  give  out  that  he  is  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  Sometimes  the  knob  is  seen 
replaced  by  a  button  of  bright  brass  or 
sparkling  crystal,  or  the  sofl-gleaming  lapis 
lazuli ;  and  each  of  them  proclaims  tne 
learned  attainments  of  its  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  as  much  from  Europe- 
ans in  their  mode  of  eating  as  in  other 
things.  The  chopstick  seems  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  education  of  the  young 
Chinaman  in  patience  and  perseverance.  It 
appears  next  to  impossible  that  any  hungry 
man,  except  one  greatly  exercised  in  these 
social  graces,  should  be  able  to  sit  patiently 
down  to  this  weary  work  of  chopstick  and 
rice.  They  begin  their  feasts  with  wine, 
and  it  would  be  held  a  breach  of  all  good 
breeding  tp  return  to  it  afler  the  rice.  Dr. 
Medhurst,  referring  to  the  Chinese  table, 
says — 

"  The  viands  to  be  met  with  on  a  journey  into 
the  interior  of  China,  and  parttoolarly  in  moon- 
tainoQS  and  unfrequented  parts,  are  not  of  the 
most  exqaisite  and  delicate  description ;  so  that 
a  person  at  all  delicate  aboat  his  food  had  better 
not  enter  upon  the  experiment.  Of  beef  and  beer 
he  must  take  his  leave  immediately  he  quits  the 
vicinity  of  Baropeans ;  but  of  pork  snd  samshoo 
he  will  have  abaodabce,  if  he  has  got  money  to 
pay  for  them.  The  staple  article  on  a  Chinese 
table  is  rice,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  red ; 
bat  always  in  sufficient  qnanUty  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  appetite.  In  order  to  tempt  rice 
down,  the  Chinese  employ  various  condiments ; 
the  most  common  of  which  is  pulse  jelly,  whitened 
and  rendered  solid  by  a  mixture  of  gypsum.  The 
writer  remembers  attending  in  London  on  a  geo- 
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logieal  leetare,  when,  heariog  the  lecturer  deteuit 
upon  the  propertieB  of  gypcsam,  be  veotnred  to 
obserye,  that  the  Bubetaoce  referred  to  was  need 
38  an  article  of  food  by  the  Obioese.  Wbereopon 
the  learned  lecturer  lifted  np  bis  bands,  with  pity 
and  astonishment,  lamenting  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  should  be  so  dear  and  scarce  in  that  country, 
tiiatthe  inhabitants  are  under  the  necessity  of 
eating  stones;  in  which  sentiment  all  present 
cordially  sympathised.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  writer  visited  a  gypsum  quarry  in  the  north 
of  England,  and,  on  asking  the  owner  of  it  what 
they  did  with  so  much  gypsnm,  received  for  an- 
swer, that  a  large  quantity  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
Durham  mustara-makers,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
London  pastry-cooks ;  so  that  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  pity  the  Chinese  for  eating  stt»ne8, 
have  probably,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  had 
to  eat  of  the  like/' 

* 
Whoever  first  brought  out,  or  afterwards 
elaborated,  the  doctrinal  elements  of 
Buddhism,  must  have  been,  by  head  and 
'  shoulders  at  least,  both  morally  and  intel- 
lectually superior  to  the  people  among 
whom  the  religion  of  Buddha  was  first  pro- 
mulgated. They  must,  moreover,  have  had 
a  very  thorough  understanding  of  the  ten- 
dencies to  moral  and  social  disor^nization 
at  work  among  the  people.  What  are 
called  "The  Shm-keae,"  or  ten  prohibitions 
of  Buddha,  illustrate,  this.  In  several  of  the 
temples  Dr.  Medhurst  found  these  ten  com- 
mandments  hung  up  : — 1«^,  Against  killing 
animals.  2d^  Against  theft.  Zdy  Against 
adultery.  4/A,  Falsehood,  bthy  Discord. 
d<A,  Rail  ing.  7<A,  Idle  talk.  8M ,  Covetous- 
ness.  9^^  Envy.  And,  10^,  Heresy. 
Scattered  over  the  Gandjour,  or  eight  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  verbal  instructions  of 
Buddha,  are  found  many  more  precepts, 
whose  morality  bears  witness  to  higher 
moral  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
or  authors,  than  prevailed  among  the  three 
millions  of  people  who  soon  yielded  them- 
selves to  Buddl^st  claims.  These  precepts 
all  deal  wit^  tendencies  and  common  charac- 
teristics of  social  and  domestic  disease. 
But,  as  the  roots  of  these  are  deep  down  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  devotees,  all  the 
broken  rays  of  something  like  a  true  light, 
which  the  great  ones  whom  God  sends 
among  all  nations  come  to  believe  in,  and 
to  try  to  gather  into  one,  fiiil — ^however 
applied — ^to  influence  for  good;  because 
they  can  never,  in  these  circumstances,  be 
seen  streaming  from  the  person  (i(  a  True 
One  as  a  centre.  Tliey  cannot  lead  our 
feUen  humanity  out  of  the  gross  darkness  of 
sin;  they  cannot  make  men  equal  to  an 
efiective  stru^le  against  it;  they  cannot 
lead  to  what  <Oo]eridge  so  powerfully  de- 
scribes as — "a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a 
moral  truth — the  creating  of  a  new  heart, 


which  odlecto  die  energies  of  a  man's  whole 
being  in  the  ^ksus  of  the  ccmsoience.''  All 
this  can  come  only  in  one  way— in  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  whose  deiding  is  with 
the  conscience,  through  the  written  word. 
And  thus  the  high  importance  of  every 
movement  havmg  lor  its  object  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  among  those  foreign 
nations,  which  have  been  chosen  as  fields  of 
missionary  enterprise.  God  has  chosen 
this  as  the  means  by  which  He  again  puts 
Himself  in  communication  with  the  souls  of 
men«  Thus,  Romanism  has  failed  in  all 
her  missionary  endeavours  among  the  Chi- 
nese. She  may  indeed  have  baptised  many 
sleeping  in&nts  by  stealth,  — r  she  may 
have  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  many 
in  the  hospital  or  the  side-room,  and  have, 
by  commending  her  claims  to  the  sinful 
features  of  the  heathen,  have  made  many 
professed  disciples;  but  she  has  not  laid 
the  pure  word  of  the  true  God  alongside  of 
the  consciences  of  her  converts,  and  her 
victories  have  been  nothing  more  than  com- 
promises between  her  superstitions  con- 
cerning l^e  name  of  Christ,  and  the  super- 
stitions of  the  degraded  heathens  among 
whom  she  has  sent  her  missionaries.  She 
has  baptised  their  heathenism — ^repeated 
the  old  story  of  turning  the  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter into  an  image  of  the  apostle  Peter.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  her  opinion  of  a  mode 
of  missionary  endeavour,  in  whidi  Protest- 
antism must  ever  find  the  explanation  of 
its  success.  ''The  Methodist  ministers,'' 
says  M.  Hue,  late  missionary  apostolic  in 
China,  ^  who  lie  in  ambush  in  all  the  five 
ports  open  to  Europeans,  having  remarked 
that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  Bibles  fur* 
tively  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  em* 
pire  have  not  proved  remarkabl  v  efficacious 
in  working  the  converson  of  the  Chinese, 
have  at  last  given  up  this  harmless  and  use- 
less system  of  propagandism.  They  seem 
convinced  now  &at  bSes  even  of  well-bound 
and  cautiously  distributed  Bibles,  will  not 
make  much  impression  on  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, and  they  have  lost  some  of  their  fiiith 
in  the  miraculous  effect  of  this  measure." 

The  consdous  helplessness  of  the  Chinese 
to  walk  by  the  higher  precepts  and  princi- 
ciples  contained  even  in  the  dogmas  of 
Taou,  Buddha,  and  Confucius,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  make  this  realised  sense  of  ina- 
bility an  excuse  fi>r  their  neglect  of  thdr 
own  religions,  are  vividly  brought  out  in  a 
legend  in  high  favour  among  tho  Chinese. 

*'  In  the  course  of  conversation  this  day."  writes 
Dr.  Medhurst,  "  the  ^uide  related  an  old  story. 
Formerly,  he  said,  Confudos,  Laon-Kenn,  and 
Baddha,  the  founders  of  the  three  sects  of  re- 
ligion professed  in  China,  were  talking  together. 
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k  fkiry  land,  of  tbe  want  of  saecen  which  at- 
tended their  doctrines  in  the  world,  and  proposed 
a  descent  into  those  snblnnary  regions,  to  see  if 
they  were  riffht-minded  persons,  who  might  be 
commissioned  to  awaken  the  age.  After  travel- 
ling for  some  days  through  town  and  country  with 
little  success,  they  came  at  length  to  a  desert 
phice,  where  the  smoke  of  human  habitations 
was  not  visible.  The  three  sages,  being  wearied 
with  their  journey,  looked  about  for  some  place 
where  they  might  quench  their  thirst,  when  sud- 
denly they  espied  a  fountain,  and  an  old  man  sit- 
ting by  to  guard  it  They  concluded  that  they 
had  better  a^  him  for  a  little  drink,  and  con- 
sulted together  on  whom  the  task  should  fall  of 
soliciting  the  favour.  Come,  said  tbe  other  two 
to  Buddha,  your  priests  are  in  the  habit  of  beg- 
ging, you  had  better  go  forward  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  drink  of  the  fountain.  *Buddha'ao- 
cordingly  advanced  and  put  in  his  petition.  The 
old  man  asked.  Who  are  you  ?  I  am,  replied  he, 
Shikyamuni,  who  formerly  appeared  in  the  west 
Oh  I  you  are  tbe  celebrated  Buddha,  then,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much;  yon  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  man,  and  I  cannot  refuse 
you  a  draught  of  water;  but  you  must  first 
answer  me  a  question,  which,  if  you  can  do,  you 
may  have  as  much  water  as  yon  please ;  but  if 
not  you  must  go  away  empty.  What  is  it  ?  said 
Buddha.  Why,  said  the  old  man,  you  Buddhists 
oonstantlv  affirm  that  men  are  equal,  and  admit 
neither  of  high  nor  of  low ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  in 
your  monasteries  you  have  di£forait  demes,  viz., 
abbots,  priests,  and  noviciates  ?  Buddha  could 
not  aaswer,  and  was  obliged  to  letira  Tbe 
sages  then  deputed  Laou-Keun  to  go  and  ask  for 
water,  who,  on  coming  up  to  the  old  man,  was 
asked  his  name.  I  am  Laou-Keun,  was  the  replv, 
Oh  I  the  founder  of  the  Taou  sect,  said  the  old 
man  ;  I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  you ;  but 
you  mast  answer  me  a  question,  or  you  can  get 
no  water.  What  is  it  ?  Pray  announce  it 
Why,  you  Taouists  talk  about  the  elixir  of  im- 
mortality, have  you  such  a  thioff?  Yes,  said 
Laou-Keun,  it  is  the  partaking  of  this  that  has 
'rendered  me  immortal  Well  then,  said  the  old 
man,  why  did  you  not  ^vq  a  little  to  your  own 
father,  and  prevent  his  decease?  Laou-Keun 
could  not  reply,  and  was  obliged  to  retire,  saying 
to  Confucius,  Come,  brother,  you  must  trv  your 
skill,  for  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  old  man. 
Confucius,  therefore,  advanc^  with  the  same 
request  And  who  are  you?  said  the  an(»ent 
I  am  KliClng-chang-nd,  of  the  Loo  country,  said 
he.  Ob  I  tlie  celebrated  Confucius,  the  sage  of 
China ;  I  have  heard  of  your  discourses  on  filial 
piety,  bat  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  act  up  to 
them  ?  Tou  say,  *'  When  parents  are  alive,  do 
not  wander  far ;  and  if  you  do,  have  some  settled 
place  of  abode;'  why  then  have  you  strayed 
away  to  this  uninhabited  region?  Confucius 
was  unable  to  reply,  and  retired.  Upon  this, 
the  three  worthies  consulted  together  about  this 
old  man,  and  came  to  the  contusion  that  u  he 
was  such  an  intelli^t  man,  they  couldpnot  light 
upon  a  better  individual  to  revive  their  tbctrioes, 
and  spmMl  them  through  the  world.  They  there- 
fore came  to  him  with  the  above-named  proposi- 
tion. But  the  old  man  replied,  with  a  smile, 
Gentlemen,  you  do  not  seem  to  know  who  or  what 
I  am.    It  is  the  upper  part  of  me  only  that  is 


flesh  and  blood,  the  lower  part  is  stone ;  I  can 
talk  about  virtue,  but  not  follow  it  out  This 
the  sages  found  was  the  character  of  all  mankind, 
and,  in  despair  of  reforming  the  world,  returned 
to  the  atrial  regions." — Medhubst,  p.  50. 

Thus  can  they  make  their  very  sense  of  mo- 
ral impotence  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Never- 
theless, there  are  abundant  evidences  that  the 
labours  of  the  missionary  and  the  Christian 
philanthropist  are  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
national  mind.  Even  in  1845,  when  Dr. 
Medhurst  set  out  on  his  journey  into  the 
Interior,  this  was  evident,  and  many  recent 
events  go  to  prove  the  same  thing.  The 
account  which  Medhurst  gives  of  his  guide, 
introduces  us  to  a  class  which,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

^  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a 
man  who  combined  the  qualities  of  daring  and 
caution  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  Mven* 
turous  enough  to  undertake  the  business,  and  yet 
sagacious  enough  to  perceive  every  slight  appear^ 
ance  of  danger,  and  to  avoid  it  He  would  ven- 
ture through  crowded  places  with  his  chsrge,  and 
yet  scrutinize  the  countenances  of  individuals  at 
every  stopping-place.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  he  ran,  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  willing  to  encounter  it  The 
way  in  which  he  came  to  undertake  the  business 
was  as  follows :— Having  heard,  at  the  city  of 
Hang-chow,  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  teachers  at 
the  newly  opened  ports,  and  seen  some  of  their 
publications,  he  det^mined  to  make  their  ao- 
quaintance,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Shanghae, 
called  on  the  writer.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  his  manner,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike 
at  a  first  interview ;  a  solidity  and  earnestness, 
an  apparent  sincerity,  which  excited  an  unwont^ 
mterest  in  him.  Subsequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  him,  tended  to  increase  that  im- 
pression, and  a  peculiar  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  writc^  and  his  future  fellow-traveller. 
Listening  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he 
fancied  he  could  trace  some  resemblance  between 
them  ani  the  dogmas  of  his  spiritual  guide,  to 
whom  he  paid  great  deference.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  the  instructor  to  whom  he  referred 
was  a  very  enlightened  Chinese,  who  had  extract- 
ed all  that  was  good  from  the  Confucian,  and 
other  systems  within  his  reach,  with  reference  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  purification  of  the 
heart  The  old  gentleman  alluded  to  had  com- 
piled a  number  of  essays,  which  contained  many 
good  thmgs,  and,  what  with  one  ^stem  and 
another,  a  scheme  was  got  up  which  far  surpassed 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  culled  from  native 
sources.  Our  new  acquaintance  had  conceived 
the  idea,  that  if  he  could  effect  an  interview 
between  the  compiler  of  these  essavs  and  tbe 
preacher  of  foreign  doctrines,  he  could  get  them 
to  agree ;  and,  while  the  one  brongbi  an  element^ 
which  China  did  not  possess,  of  spiritual  and  ex- 
perimental godlinsM,  the  other  would  assist  in 
ctothing  such  ideas  in  ^e  best  possible  language, 
and  thus  present  and  future  ages  be  benefitted. 
Hid  teacher,  however,  was  old,  and  could  not 
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travel ;  what  then  was  to  be  done  ?  The  writer 
proposed  a  solution,  and  offered  to  go  and  see  the 
Chinese  reformer.  This,  after  some  deliberation, 
was  acceded  to ;  and  the  parties  agreed  to  start 
on  a  given  day,  as  friends,  and  without  any  self- 
interested  object.  Having  seen  something  of  the 
habits  and  manner  of  life  of  Christians,  we  Chi- 
nese guide  had  conceived  a  fiivonrable  idea  of  the 
Gos(]^ :  he  believed  that  there  was  only  one  8q- 
preme  God,  that  Moses  was  His  lawgiver,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  tme  sage,  who  had  suffered 
much  fur  the  bene6t  of  mankind  ;  but  his  ideas 
were  still  very  confused  on  many  important  topics, 
and  he  needed  to  learn  which  be  the  first  pnncir 
pies  of  the  oracles  of  God.  He  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  a  school  of  superior  men,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  mind  in  deep  reflec- 
tion. It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  by  a  visit 
to  his  usual  abode  and  fellow-disciples,  something 
might  be  done  towards  benefiting  the  individual, 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  into  Central  China." — Medhurst,  p.  36. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the 
route  over  which  our  travellers  passed 
before  they  arrived  at  Keang-se,  the  resi 
dence  of  the  author  of  the  essays  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  extract,  we  will  notice  the 
impressions  made  on  Dr.  Medhurst  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  old  man : — 

'*  April  23-28.— These  days  were  spent  in  the 
house  of  my  guide's  friend,  who,  though  informed, 
after  the  first  day,  of  the  character  of  his  guest, 
was  not  the  less  kind  and  attentive;  indeed, 
after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  he  appeared 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  a  foreigpser 
in  his  house,  putting  a  variety  of  question  to  me 
regarding  my  countrjr,  its  distance  from  China, 
the  extent  of  its  dominion,  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation, character  of  its  inhabitants,  religion 
literature,  manners,  customs,  etc  Frequent  dis- 
cussions were  hdd  on  religious  subjects  with  him, 
and  the  rest  of  the  school  of  reformers  who  are 
congregated  hereabouts.  The  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  their  minds  seemed  to  be  a  ruling  desire  to 
carry  out  the  system  of  Confucius,  as  they 
thought,  in  its  genuineness,  free  from  that  atheistic 
ffloss  which  the  commentators  of  thf  Sdog 
dynasty  had  put  upon  it ;  and  an  especial  aim  to 
coltivate  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and  right- 
eousness, as  laid  down  by  him.  Some  of  Adr 
observations  and  sentiments  regarding  sdf-exami- 
nation,  victory  over  evil  desires,  constant  vigi- 
lance, searching  after  their  own  errors,  and  in- 
genuous confessions  of  them  when  ascertained, 
were  tolerably  ffood,and  would  not  have  dis- 
graoed  a  Chrisuan  moralist  But,  while  they 
had  some  sense  of  sin,  they  had,  of  oourse,  no  idea 
of  atonement,  and  were  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  sins  could  be  pardoned, 
or  the  Divine  Being  reconciled.  Their  prevail- 
ing errors  appeared  to  be,  too  great  a  veneration 
for  the  sages,  whom  they  actuiUly  idolized ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
Author  of  wisdom ;  as  well  as  too  high  an  esti- 
mation of  their  deceased  parents  and  ancestors, 
to  whom  they  paid  divine  honours,  and  firom 
•  whom  they  expected  protection  and  every  bless- 


ing. It  was  found  v^  difficult  to  give  them 
any  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  veneration 
and  respect  due  to  parents,  and  the  worship 
which  was  demanded  by  the  Supreme  Author  of 
our  being.  The  Chinese  term  for  worship  being 
one  which  applies  to  all  sorts  of  obeisance  and 
compliment,  it  sounds  strange  in  their  ears  to  be 
told  that  they  must  not  paS,  that  is,  behave 
civilly,  towards  their  parents  and  brethren.  But 
as  these  subjects  are  familiar  to  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  Chinese  matters,  and  are  not  very 
interesting  to  others,  we  shall  pass  over  the  dis- 
cussions tnen  held,  and  content  ourselves  with 
observing  generally,  that  the  matter  took  very 
fast  hold  oione  of  the  parties^  who  could  not  rest 
in  his  mmd  until  he  had  discovered  where  the 
truth  lay.  He  was  heard  praying  in  the  dead  of 
night,  very  earnestly  to  the  Giver  of  light,  that 
he  might  b^  directed  in  his  search  after  truth ; 
snd  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that,  as  the  result,  he 
did  not  pray  in  vain.^' — Medhubst,  p.  168. 

The  boasted  antiquity  and  advanced  state 
of  Chinese  civilization,  do  not  seem  to  have 
included  in  them  the  comfort  of  travellers. 
The  way-side  sleeping  places  in  Russia, 
which  have  recently  been  so  graphically 
described  by  "Our  own  Correspondents," 
however  ill  suited  they  may  be  for  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  comfort- 
able hotels  and  village  inns  of  the  West, 
are  certainly  outdone  by  the  Chinese  houses 
of  eiitertaininent.  In  Russia,  it  had  been 
found  impossible,  even  after  the  fatigues  of 
fourteen  hours'  jolting  in  the  uncomfortable 
Tarantasse,  to  get  an  hour  or  two  of  refresh- 
ing sleep  in  one  of  those  wretched  places  of 
"entertainment  for  man  and  beast;"  but 
what  must  it  be  in  places  like  those  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Medhurst,  as  prepared  for  travel- 
lers in  the  interior  of  China  1 


**  On  all  the  great  roads,  where  there  is  nraoh  traf- 
fic, these  houses  are  found  at  the  distance  of  every 
five  or  ten  miles.  They  are  known  by  the  sign, 
generally  hung  out  in  front  of  the  door,  chunghd 
pieenfdn^  intimating  that  they  afford  middling  ac- 
commodations and  convenient  mei^s.  The  render, 
however,  most  not  suppose  that  he  will  find  there 
anything  like  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  com- 
monest mns  of  Burope.  In  country  places,  these 
rice^hops,  or  eating-nouses,  are  generallv  cottages 
of  one  story,  with  clay  floor  and  planked  sides, 
having  a  small  shop  in  front,  and  accommodati(Hi 
for  travellers  behind.  After  passing  through  the 
shop,  you  cross  a  small  yard,  and  enter  an  open 
room,  called  a  hall,  wha«in  a  table  and  a  few 
benches  are  placed;  on  each  side  the  hall  you 
find  what  is  denominated  a  sleepmg  room,  and 
sometimes  behind  this  range  there  is  a  kitchen 
and  two  other  bed-rooms.  Should  the  house  be 
two  stories  high,  the  upper  rooms,  or  lofrs,  are 
appropriated  to  the  coolies  and  chair-bearers  who 
accompany  the  guests.  The  strangers  most  not 
expect  to  find  hm  and  table  linen,  as  suAtbings 
are  unknown  even  in  reqiectabie  houses  in  OhiiM. 
The  tables  are  sometimes  wiped  on  the  entrance 
of  aguest,  or  after  a  meal ;  bat  this  is  done  with 
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a  bit  of  ng  a  few  incbes  long,  which  merely 
serves  to  remove  a  little  of  the  extraneons  dast, 
while  an  inch  thick  of  dirt  is  frequently  left  ad- 
hering to  the  table.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to 
see  a  broom  pass  over  the  floor,  wmch  being  made 
of  earth  easdy  imbibes  the  slops,  and  conceals 
them  from  the  view.  The  mod  bronght  in  by 
passengers  only  adds  to  the  material  of  which  the 
floor  is  composed.  And  all  bones,  rice,  and  other 
eatables,  are  carefally  cleaned  away  by  the  dogs. 

'*The  first  question,  on  entering  such  a  house 
of  entertainment,  is,  whether  they  have  got  any 
ride  and  yegetables ;  which  is  generally  answered 
in  the  afilrmative,  coupled  wiui  a  poute  confes- 
sion of  the  poverty  of  their  preparations, — a  con- 
fession, the  truth  of  which  the  writer  has  seldom 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute ;  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  rice,  provided  on  such  occasions, 
being  the  poorest  and  most  insipid  imaginable. 
Should  any  customer  wish  anything  further,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  send  out  for  some  pork,  should 
such  be  procurable.  The  sleeping  rooms  are  sel 
dom  provided  with  window^nd  the  only  avenue 
for  light  is  through  the*  door,  which,  opening  into 
another  apartment,  admits  but  a  feeble  ray.  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  such  is  the  case,  as,  were 
the  room  better  iSumined,  its  dirt  and  deformi- 
ty would  be  more  conspicuous,  and  fastidious 
strangers  might  be  deterred  from  entering.  The 
bed-room  is  sometimes  provided  with  separate 
bed  places  for  each  individual,  consisting  of  a 
frame-work  about  six  feet  long,  three  broad,  and 
two  biffh,  upon  which  is  spread  a  layer  of  straw, 
covered  by  a  mat ;  but  more  frequently  one  end 
of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  larger  frame-work, 
about  six  feet  wide  and  ten  long,  upon  which 
three  or  tour  guests  may  sleep  together. 

**  Should  the  strangers  not  be  provided  with 
coverlets,  the  establishment  offers  to  furnish  a 
cotton- wadded  <]uilt  to  each  customer ;  but  as  the 
coolies  and  chair -bearers,  with  all  sorts  of  dirty 
fellows,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  these  for 
months  or  jrears,  adding  to  the  stock  of  filth  and 
vermin  which  they  contain  every  successive  time, 
it  follows  that  such  coverlets  are  anything  but 
agreeable,  and,  of  course,  \)oly  the  lowest  class  of 
•  customers  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  Each 
traveller  must,  therefore,  take  with  him  his  own 
mat,  quilt,  and  pillow ;  and,  with  every  precau- 
tion, will  find  it  difficult  to  escape  coming  in  090- 
tact  with  the  dirt  and  noxious  insects  already 

S resent  in  such  dormitories.  .....  The 
oor  is  someUmes  boarded,  but  washing  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  the  cobwebs  in  the  (^mers  in- 
dicate the  entire  absence  of  brooms  ^er  since 
the  erection  of  the  building.  In  short,  the  whole 
establishment  partakes  of  the  united  qualities  of 
stable  and  pig-stye,  felling  far  short  of  what 
those  respectable  receptacles  aro  in  most  civilized 
oountries.  The  only  agreeable  thing  is  the  basin 
of  hot  water,  which  is  invariably  presented  on 
entering,  for  the  purpose  of  washmg  the  face, 
hands,  or  feet  of  traveUers ;  and  the  eup  of  warm 
toa  which  immediatdy  follows." — ^Miohubst, 
p.  18. 

The  following  sketch  from  nature,  will 
show  that  the  scene-painting  on  the  "  Delft" 
of  many  a  breakfast-table  in  Britain,  is  not, 
as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  the 


result  of  tricks  played  by  European  imagin- 
ations on  supposed  Chmese  landscape : — 

**  Towards  evening,  we  were  pleasingly  struck 
with  the  view  which  presented  itself  before  us  (as 
they  sailed  on  the  Grand  Canal).  A  beautiful 
pavilion,  three  stories  high,  with  a  granite  founda- 
tion, and  a  scolloped  roof,  met  the  eye,  rising  up 
from  the  midst  of  the  bix)ad  canal,  and  throwing 
its  lenghtbened  shadow  across  the  waters.  It 
was  about  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  which  was 
four-square ;  on  a  terrace  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  rose  the  pavilion,  about  fifty  feet  high,  with 
its  neatly  painted  windows  and  doors,  its  fentastic 
gables  and  ooncave  ridges,  each  of  its  many  cor- 
ner/terminating in  a  bell,  and  each  of  its  rows  of 
tiles  being  turned  up  with  variegated  porcelain. 
The  name  of  tiiis  handsome  structure  was  Teze- 
viUn-shen-sze, '  the  hall  for  contemplation  covered 
by  favouring  douds.'  It  was  built  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  and,  after  having  been  repaired  under 
the  Ming  sovereigns,  was  rebuilt  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Kang-he.  Beyond  the  pavilion  appeared 
a  pagoda,  six  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  very  elegant  and  in  good  repair.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pagoda,  was  a  town  called  Chin-tsih- 
chin,  containiDg  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  the  place,  signifying  *  well-watered 
town,'  was  given  in  consequence  to  its  vicinity  to 
the  T'ha4-bod,  or  Great  Lake,  from  which  it  is 
not  above  five  miles  distant" — Mbdhurst,  p.  53. 

Dr.  Medhurst  visited  Hoo-chow,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  silk  cultivation  in  China,  and  he 
has  given  a  minute  account  of  this  great 
national  branch  of  industry.  This  he  has 
done  by  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  book  on 
the  silk  cult4ire,  which  had  been  recently 
issued  by  the  "  Treasurer  of  the  Province." 
These  extracts  aflford  peculiarly  interesting 
information  on  the  growth  and  treatment  of 
mulberry  trees — on  the  rearing  and  man- 
agement of  the  silk- worm-— on  the  gathering 
and  winding  of  silk — and  on  the  mode  of 
conducting  a  silk  establishment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  maps  and  the  plans  of  cities 
given  in  his  book,  he  has  copied  from  the 
native  Chinese  work,  wood-cuts  of  all  the 
instruments  used  by  the  owners  of  mulberry 
plantations  in  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  in 
the  management  of  die  worms,  and  in  the 
gathering  and  spinning  of  the  silk.  The 
cuts  are,  no  doubt,  very  rude,  but  they  en- 
able the  reader  to  understand  at  a  glance  the  . 
form  of  the  various  articles.* 

'*  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Hoo-chow,  but^ 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  me  observing 


*  Mr.  Fortune  must  not  have  been  aware  of  this 
yisit  when  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  his  volume, 
for  he  says, — **  During  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in 
the  heart  of  tbo  great  silk  country,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  the 
fbeding  and  rearing  of  the  silkworms^  and  the  reeliog 
of  the  silk;  and  these  interesting  operations  are  now 
describod,  I  believe,  for  the  first  tune  by  an  English 
eye-witness." 
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mQch  of  its  beauty.  The  walls  appeared  in  good 
repair,  about  twenty-five  feet  high  and  twenty 
thick.  The  canal  passed  through  the  city,  under 
the  walls,  where  there  was  a  water  gate,  spanned 
by  a  finely-tamed  arch,  at  least  twenty  feet  high. 
On  passing  throofh,  we  were  detained  by  an  old 
man,  who  demanded  money  of  us,  because  it  was 
dark.  Oar  people  oflfered  him  five  cash ;  but  he 
rejected  that  sam  with  scorn,  saying,  that  noth- 
ing less  than  fifteen  wonld  satisfy  him.  He  was 
however,  contented  with  ten,  and  lifted  up  the 
bar  to  let  us  pass.  Having  entered  the  ci^,  we 
foand  the  canal  wider  than  on  the  outside,  with 
many  vessels  comioff  and  going ;  while  the  banks 
of  the  canal  were  lined  with  stores  and  ware- 
houses, giving  the  appearance  of  a  very  populous 
and  coQimercial  city.  About  the  middle  of  the 
city  we  came  to  a  large  bridge  of  three  arches ; 
the  centre  one  was  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
other  two  nearly  equal  to  it  The  top  of  the  bridge 
was  almost  flat,  and  not  elevated  as  most  of  the 
Chinese  bridges  are.  The  name  of  this  bridge 
was  pa-yAy-J^a6u,  or,  *  hold  your  tongue  bridge ;' 
every  Chinese  in  passing  nnder  it,  feeling  it  ne- 
cessary to  hold  his  tongue ;  more  out  of  super- 
stition, however,  than  in  obedience  to  any  pablic 
order.  There  are  several  pagodas  and  many 
temples  in  Hoo-ohow ;  but  as  the  evening  was 
far  »lvanced,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  Having  passed  the  residence  of  the  Che- 
foo,  or  prefect  of  city,  we  thrust  onr  boat  in 
among  a  number  of  others,  near  a  market- place ; 
and  luter  the  din  of  voices  around  us  had  sub- 
sided, we  fell  asleep.** — Mxdhubst,  p.  58^ 

Hoo-chow,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Qiinese  branches  of  industry, 
is  believed  to  be  a  very  old  town.  It  is 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  Yang.chow, 
as  existing  during  the  reign  of  YS,  who 
ruled,  according  to  the  native  chronology, 
at  a  time  corresponding  to  our  b.c.  2205,  and 
many  years  before  the  death  of  Noah,  if  we 
take  the  received  method  of  Scripture 
chronology ! — Noah  having  been  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  reckoning,  about  b.  c. 
2d48  (Gen.  v.  28,  29),  and  having  died  at 
the  age  of  950  (Gen.  ix.  28,  29),  in  1998 
B.  c.  This  date  assigned  to  Hoo  chow, 
though  evidently  very  erroneous,  implies 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  city,  around 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Chinese 
have  cultivated  their  gardens  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  gathered  abundance  of  silk.  It  is 
Situated  pleasantly  on  the  Great  Canal,  to 
the  south  of  the  T'hae-ho6,  or  Great  Lake, 
from  which  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name. 
The  city  in  its  pres^it  form,  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  about  a.  d.  620. 

Near  Wod-Yudn,  Dr.  Medhurst  found  a 
custom  prevailing,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse 
at  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  fami- 
ly arrangements.  He  met  an  old  woman 
who  was  making  a  great  lamentation  for  the 
death  of  an  intended  son-in-law.  Having 
made  inquiry  about  the  curcumstance,  he 


learned  that,  when  yet  an  infant,  the  young 
person  had  been  taken  into  her  house  in 
order  to  be  reared  there,  Uiat  when  he  grew 
up  he  should  marry  h&r  daughter.  "  There 
had  been,"  he  was  told,  "  an  exchange ;  the 
one  familv  having  two  sons,  and  the  other 
two  daughters,  bom  within  a  few  years  of 
each  other ;  and  thus,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  both,  this  family  parted  with  a  daughter, 
to  become  the  future  bride  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  that  family ;  while  the  other  son  of 
that  femily  was  transferred,  to  become  the 
future  bridegroom  orthe  remaining  daugh- 
ter of  this." 

Travelling  among  the  Woo-Yuen  hills, 
though  found  full  of  interest,  was  not  very 
pleasant. 

'*  Here  the  wind  and  rain  prevailed  so  much, 
that  the  chair-bearers  would  not  venture  to  ascend 
the  hill  which  lay  before  us,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  put  up  at  a  miserable  hovel  which  pre- 
sented itself,  in  tne  name  6f  an  hm,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  accommodation  was  of  the  most 
wretched  kind ;  we  procured  shelter  from  the  rain, 
it  is  true,  but  that  was  nearly  all  The  hut  which 
we  had  to  lodge  in,  admitted  the  wind  at  every  cor- 
ner ;  and  a  recess  was  offered  us  as  a  bed-place, 
which  must  have  been  tenanted  by  betrgars  and 
thieves  for  many  a  day  previously.  For  provi- 
sions, the  people  could  furnish  us  with  nothing 
but  coarse  rea  rice,, and  a  few  pickled  beans  to 
tempt  it  down.  They  did  not  lorget  to  charge, 
however,  as  mucb  as  if  we  had  been  favoured  with 
the  best  accommodation  and  supplies.  The  hill  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  clay-slate  formation,  mixed 
with  conglomerate ;  the  dip  was  towards  the  north- 
east 

*'  The  hill  itself,  which  is  called  Sin-ling,  is  said 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  6000  feet  high.  I  found  it, 
however,  by  counting  the  steps  we  ascended,  to 
be  no  more  than  1600  feet^  from  the  hamlet  at 
the  foot  of  the  pass  over  which  we  crossed.  The 
peaks  of  the  neighbojiog  mountains  were  much 
higher.  It  adjoins  on  the  west  the  FooyUng, 
or  Marsh-mallow  Hill,  and  constitutes  with  th# 
Tuyking,  Show-tow,  and  Tlh-shing  hills,  the  five 
lofty  mountains  for  which  this  region  is  celebrated. 
There  are  various  caves  and  rocky  dells  among 
these  hills,  which  are  adorned  by  temples  and  pa- 
vilions, where  the  traveller  or  devotee  may  rest ; 
and  in  the  recesses  of  which  priests  are  found, 
fostering  and  perpetuating  the  system  of  Buddha. 
In  one  of  these  pavilions  there  is  a  ChTh-sun,  or 
stalagmite,  twenty  feet  high.  A  Chinese  poet  has 
celebrated  these  five  moimtaio  peaJcs  in  his  song 
as  follows : — 

**<  The  five-pointed  mountain  rears  its  lofty  heaid. 
Where  the  marsh-mallow  lifts  its  lofty  blossoms 

to  the  sky ; 
At  every  step  we  ascend  higher  and  higher. 
And  as  we  mount  upwards  dare  not  look  back. 
Winding  and  tumii^,  we  seem  as  if  scaling  Uie 

heavens, 
And  foncy  we  shall  never  reach  the  summit 
it  is  not  neoesdary  to  inquire  whither  we  are 

going, 
But  we  press  on  ontQ  we  rea<^  the  azure  doods.* 
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**  **  The  rain  hsvioff  eetaed,  my  eonpuDioii  de- 
termined to  proceed.  We  passed  in  sncoession 
over  five  different  mountains  as  described  above. 
Ttie  road  was  well  paved  tbe  whole  way ;  flat 
stones  having  been  laid  down  six  feet  wide,  and 
formed  into  regular  steps,  up  and  down  the  hills. 
Sometimes  the  road  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
coaroe  marble,  and  sometimes  with  large  round 
pebbles,  brought  from  tbe  brooks  below.  We' 
observed  also  a  white  kind  of  stone,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pore  felspar,  resembliog  that  of 
which  the  Ohinese  porcelain  is  made,  interpersed 
with  a  hard  red  stone  like  porphyry.  All  of 
these  appeared  to  be  quarried  out  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  natives  informed  us, 
that  the  paved  road  was  oonstructed  by  a 
man  whose  sorname  was^W&ng.  The  whole 
IS  t^e  result  .of  voluntary  effort.  The  mass 
of  the  rock  of  which  the  hills  are  compofed 
seems  to  be  gneiss,  mixed  occasionally  witn  the 
felspar  and  porphyry.  On  one  side  of  the  hills, 
the  dip  of  the  strata  is  towards  the  northeast, 
and  on  the  other,  towards  the  south-west ;  hence 
tbe  disturbing  force  which  upheaved  the  mass 
must  have  b^n  somewhere  about  the  central 
ridge.  The  angle  of  the  dip  is  from  thirty  to 
fifty  d^preet ;  and  sometimes  tiie  strata  are^iuite 
vertical. 

**  The  scenery,  whilst  winding  amongst  these 
hjlls,  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Here  and 
there  a  rocky  dell,  in  the  boeom  of  which  lay  a 
Buddhist  temple ;  now  and  then,  a  monumental 
pillar  or  gateway,  intended  to  perpetuate  some 
supposed  benevolent  act,  or  virtuous  female; 
while  the  works  of  nature,  more  sublime  by  ftur 
than  works  of  art^  with  which  they  were  intended 
to  be  adorned,  rose  In  awful  grandeur,  and  over- 
towered  them  alL** 

We  leave  Dr.  Medhurst's  pleasant  and  in- 
fi>rming  book  with  the  persuasion,  that  how- 
ever many  travellers  may,  in  the  future, 
speak  of  the  interior  of  China,  few  will  be 
able  to  throw  more  light  on  its  strange  cus- 
tcons,  or  make  it  more  interesting  to  Euro- 
peans, than  has  been  already  done  by  the 
enthusiastic,  aoeomplished,  and  devoted 
agent  of"  The  London  Missionary  Society." 

Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  "  Residence  among 
the  Chinese,"  goes  over  much  of  the  ground 
.travelled  by  Dr.  Medhurst ;  but  he  looks  at 
it  from  diiferent  points  of  view,  and  under 
the  influence  of  dififerent  motives.  The 
former  saw  everything  as  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary ;  and  the  desire  constantly  present 
with  him  was,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
do  something  for  the  spiritual  good  of  as 
many  as  he  found  it  safe  to  address — some- 
thing which  might  yet  tell  on  the  future  of 
that  degraded  and  populous  land.  The  lat- 
ter travelled  for  a  purpose  as  well  defined 
as  that  of  the  missionary,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind«  The  social  peculiarities  rather 
than  the  moral,  and  the  economic  character- 
istios  rather  than  the  t^itual,-  are  dealt 
with  in  his  pres^it  able  volume.  As  a  man 
of  8Gienoe--«ii  accomplished  botanist — ^he| 


describes  with  great  ability,  and  in  a  fresh 
and  simple  style,  the  leading  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  districts  in  which  he  sojourned, 
and  especially  their  varied,  and  often  novel, 
forms  of  vegetable  life.     Seldom  have  w^ 
found   two  volumes  on  any  one  country, 
written  by  men  of  such  wi4ely  differing  oc- 
cupations and  habits  of  thought,  agreeing  so 
thoroughly  on  all  the  main  points  touched 
upon  by  both.      The  man  of  science  has 
generally  little  true  sympathy  with  the  self- 
den3dng  labours  of  love  and  works  of  &ith 
of  tne  earnest  missionary;  and  the  mere 
traveller  for  travel's  sake,  for  pleasure  or 
adventure,  has    little    fellow-feeling    with 
either.    TTiis  state  of  matters  is,  however, 
now  rapidly  passing  away.     Zeal  and  per- 
sonal  piety  are  no  longer  regarded  the  only 
qualifications  either  for  ministerial  or  mis- 
sionary work.  Gospel  ministers  and  mission- 
aries can,  in  very  many  instances,  measure 
minds  with  men  of  literature  and  science. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  Morrison,  and  Dufi^  and 
Livingstone,  they  stand  the  whole  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  many  who  have  made 
those  branches  of  human  knowledge  the  aim 
and  business  of  their  lives.    The  effects  of 
this    are    dally  becoming    apparent    The 
official  witnesses  for  Christ  are  no  longer  l^eld 
to  be  '^universally  men  of  one  idea,"  but  men, 
in  the  wide  embrace  of  whose  love  the  litera- 
ture and  science  of  the  world  are  folded,  and 
set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  Great  King,  or 
hung  up  in  the  temple  as  signs  that  ^he 
world's  wisdom  has  l>een  overcome  for  His 
service  and  glory.    The  learned  of  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  have  often  been  con- 
strained to  quote,  as  authorities  in  Historic 
Criticism,  in   Ethnology,  and  in   Physical 
Science,  the  men  whose  motives  they  have 
seldom  fully  understood  when  they  witness- 
ed, or  were  told  of,  their  labours  among  the 
heathen;  the  merchants  of  Shanglute  and 
Hong  Kong  have  found  them  opening  the 
way  for  their  traffic;  and  the  "roliticals" 
of  GUcutta  and  Bombay  have  more  than 
once  had  to  take  lessons  from  them  in  state- 
craft.   Those  who  stay  at  home  reap  the 
benefit  also.    Time  was,  when  a  man,  sittmg 
down  to  describe  a  country  over  which  he 
had  passed,  would  have  thought  it  an  incum- 
bent duty  to  hold  up  to  ri£cule  the  crude 
v^ews  of  the  missionaries  he  had  met  with, 
and  expose,  as  he.  would  call  it,  the  utter 
uselessne^  of  all  their  endeavours,    fiut 
now  we  find  almost  every  intelligeni;  and 
well-principled   traveller  corroborating,  at 
almost  every  pomt,  the  reports  which  the 
missionaries  send  periodically  to  the  parent 
societies. 

These  remarks  find  frequent  illustrations 
in  ^  tbe  Residence  amvng  the  Ounese."_  Its 
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author,  we  believe,  like  Medhurst,  has 
•*  risen  from  the  ranks."  What  we  know 
of  the  literature  of  Chinese  "Discovery — of 
European  travel  among  that  remarkable 

^people,  and  of  zealous,  lai^e-hearted,  and 
adventurous  Missionary  Enterprise  for 
their  good,  pursuade  us  that  the  men  who 
have  done  most  in  these  fields  of  action,  have 
fought  their  way  into  great  usefulness  and 
a  name  through  very  great  hinderances. 
Medhurst,  the  printer's^  boy,  was,  we  have 
seen,  in  this  case ;  and  so  was  Fortune,  the 
Berwickshire  peasant's  son. 

Mr.  Fortune  spent  hia  boyhood  on  the 
highly-cultivated  banks  of  the  Blackadder, 
one  of  the  tributariea  of  the  Tweed,  and  on 
these,  or  among  the  rich  plantations  and 
picturesque  hedge-rows  of  the  Merse,  he 
got  his  first  lessons  in  Botany.  Having  re* 
ceived  the  education  usually  given  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  Scottish  peasantry  at  the  parish- 
school,  he  entered  the  garden  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buchan  of  Kelloe,  the  author  of  "  The 
Wreck  of  the  Winterton,"  and  a  man  whose 
name  is  associated  with  most  of  those  grand 
schemes  of  Christian  enterprise  which  have 
given  the  character  to  this  age.  Mr.  Buchan 
saw  the  talents  of  his  youthful  gardener, 
and  got  a  way  opened  for  him  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  (hardens.  Here  he  made 
great  progress  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
Ultimately  attracted  to  the  South,  he  found 
in  London  a  sphere  of  labour,  in  which  his 
skill  and  enterprise  soon  became  known, 
and  led  to  his  appointment  as  Botanical 
Collector  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.  In  the  Preface  to  the  volume 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  Mr. 
Fortune  says, — "  From  1848  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1851, 1  was  engaged  by  the  Honour- 
able Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  procuring  supplies  of  tea- 
plants^  seeds,  implements,  and  green-tea 
makers,  for  the  government  plantations  in 
the  Himalayas.      In  the  end  of  1852, 1  was 

.  deputed  a  second  time  by  the  East  India 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
collections  already  formed,  and  particularly 
of  procuring  first-rate  black-tea  makers  for 
the  experimental  tea  &rms  in  India.  The 
present  volume  gives  an  account  of  my 
last  travels  amongst  the  Chinese — from 
1852  to  1856." 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Fortune's  first  volume — 
"Three  Years'  Wandering  in  China  ;"*  and 
all  who  remember  the  fresh  simplicity  of 
style,  the  picturesque  sketches,  and  the 
graphic  delineations  of  Chinese    character, 


♦  North  BriUah  Beviap,  No.  XIV.,  p.  201.     Au- 
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which  gave  sadi  interest  to  diat  volume, 
are  sure  to  turn  to  "the  Residence  in 
China,"  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
We  meet  with  several  incidents,  both  in 
Medhurst's  book  and  in  "  the  Residence  in 
China,"  which  show  that  the  Chinaman  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  of  de- 
ceiving, or  of  playing  a  hoax  on,  the  Barba- 
rians and  Fak-Qwie-ize^  or  white  devils. 
They  greatly  delight  in  such  opportunities. 
Shortly  after  the  author  of  "  The  Residence 
in  China"  arrived  at  Shanghae,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  which  greatly  alarmed  the 
foreigners.  A  report  was  soon  spread 
among  them,  that  a  populous  village  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  it.  They  even  went 
most  minutely  into  the  matter,  and  alleged 
that  it  had  been  destroyed  because  of  its 
great  wickedness.  Mr.  Fortune  and  several 
friends  having  resolved  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  reported  catastrophe,  made  some  in- 
quiries about  the  locality. 

"I  bad  been  told  the  spot  was  distant  from 
Sbaoghae  some  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  and  in 
a  soQth-westerly  direction ;  bat  the  more  minate 
my  inquiries  were,  the  greater  difficulty  I  hw^  in 
finding  oat  the  exact  locality.  In  the  meantinne, 
all  our  arrangements  had  been  mode  except  the 
hiring  of  boats,  and  we  had  agreed  to  start  on  the 
following  morning.  I  had  an  excellent  servant, 
a  man  who  had  travelled  with  me  for  several 
years,  and  whose  daty  it  was  to  engage  the  boats 
we  reqnired  for  the  journey.  Before  he  left  ma 
for  this  parpose,  I  desired  him  to  take  care  the 
boatman  knew  the  road,  as  it  woold  never  do  to 
find  oat,  after  we  had  started,  that  no  one  knew 
which  way  to  go.  He  left  me  on  this  mission, 
and  was  absent  about  two  hoars.  When  he 
retnrned,  be  informed  me  that  he  had  made  the 
reqaisite  inquiries  about  the  sunken  village — ^that 
sach  an  occurrence  had  taken  place,  but  instead 
of  the  spot  being  up  the  river,  we  most  go  deion 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  order  to  find  it.  At 
the  same  time,  he  told  me  candidly  he  did  not 
think  the  boatman  knew  anything  about  the 
matter,  and  said  I  had  better  not  go  until  some- 
thing more  satbfactory  could  be  ascertained  con- 
cernmg  it  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  his  advice  was  good,  and  wrote  to  the 
others  saying  we  had  better  put  off  the  journey. 
And  now  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  the  result  of 
all  this,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extraordi- 
nary character  oT  the  people  of  China.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  we  were  told  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  by  the  same  parties  who  had  formerly 
given  the  information  about  the  sunken  village, 
that  '  it  was  quite  true  such  an  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  but  that  it  had  happened  about  two 
hundred  years  ago ! '  '*— Fobtdnk,  p.  6. 

When  about  twelve  miles  from  Ning-po, 
our  author  met  with  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences which  bulk  out  in  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller, that  the  people  are  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.     After  having  given  us  a  brief^ 
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but  clear  and  sadsfiKStorj  aoootmt  of  the 
moT^ments  of  the  rebels,  he  says : — 

''LeayiDg  l^i-pbg-'Wanff  to  fiffbt  his  batties 
in  Kiaog-sa  and  elsewberei  I  sailed  for  the  town 
of  Ning-po,  in  the  province  of  Cbeldan^,  and  on 
my  arrival  at  that  port,  started  immediately  for 
the  tea  districts  in  the  interior.  I  had  engaged 
a  small  covered  boat,  sach  as  is  nsed  on  the  ca- 
nals in  this  part  of  the  ooantry.  ...  As  we  had 
travelled  all  night,  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
canal  some  time  before  day-break.  I  had  slept 
pretty  well  on  the  way,  but  was  now  awakened 
by  the  soands  of  hundreds  of  voices,  some  talk- 
ing, others  screaming  at  their  loudest  pitch,  and 
tiie  shrill  tones  of  the  women  were  heard  far 
above  those  of  the  men.  Half  awake  as  I  was 
at  first,  I  almost  thonght  I  had  fallen  in  with  a 
party  of  Tai-ping-Wang's  army ;  bat  my  ser- 
vants and  the  boatmen  soon  set  me  ri^ht  on  that 
poin%  by  informing  me  the  mnltitades  m  onestion 
were  on  their  way  to  Ah-yah-Wang,  or*  Aynka's 
temple,  to  worship  and  bom  incense  at  its  shrine& 
To  fall  asleep  again  was  now  oat  of  the  question, 
awing  to  the  noise  and  excitement  by  which  I 
was  surronoded.  I  therefore  got  np  and  dressed, 
and  took  a  seat  on  the  roof  of  my  ooat,  when  I 
had  a  moonlight  view  of  what  was  going  on 
arqand  me.  Blveiy  boat  seemed  crowded  with 
pilgrims,  the  greater  part  by  far  consisting  of 
well-dressed  females,  all  in  their  holiday  attire. 
As  daylight  dawned,  the  view  became  more  dis- 
tinct. Each  boat  was  now  brought  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  in  order  that  the  passengers 
miffht  be  able  to  get  on  shore.  I  pitied  the 
ladies,  poor  things!  with  their  small  cramped 
feet ;  for  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could 
walk  along  the  narrow  plank  which  connected 
^e  boat  with  the  bank  of  the  canal.  Bat  the 
boatmen  and  other  attendants  were  most  gallant 
in  rendering  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  and 
the  hit  sex  were,  for  the  most  part,  successfal  in 
reaching  *  terra  firma '  without  any  accident 
worth  relating.  Numerous  chair-bearers  and 
chah^  lined  the  banks  of  the  canal,  all  anxious 
fbr  hire ;  and  if  the  more  wealthy-looking  did  not 
get  conveyances  of  this  kind,  it  certamly  was  not 
die  fkult  of  the  owners  of  theee  vehicles,  fbr  they 
were  most  importunate  in  their  offers.  Indeed,  so 
much  was  this  the  case,  that,  in  many  instances 
under  my  observation,  the  wavering  pilgrim 
was  almost  lifted  into  the  chur  before  he  was 
aware  of  it  These  chairs  are  extremely  light 
and  simple  ^  thdr  construction.  They  are 
formed  of  two  long  bamboo  poles,  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood  slong  between  them,  on  which  the 
traveller  sits,  aad  another  soMller  piece,  slung 
lower  and  more  forward,  on  which  be  rests  his 
foat  SooMliffies*  when  ladies  and  cbBdren  weiB 
to  be  carried,  and  the  weight  ooneeqnently  light, 
I  observed  two  or  three  of  these  seats  slung 
between  the  poles,  and  this  number  of  persona 
oanied  by  two  tUmt  cooliea  with  the  greatest 


**  After  takmg  my  ■ondng  eup  of  tea  within 
ddit  of  BomerouaplaiitatioM  of  the 'herb*  itself 
whidi  are  dotted  on  the  sides  of  the  hilla  here,  I 
jdned  the  motley  crowd,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  Ayuka's  temple.  When  I  got  outside  of 
the  Ufttle  village  at  the  end  of  the  owO,  and  on  a 
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little  eodnenee  beyond  it,  I  obtaioed  a  long  view 
9C  the  moontain  road  which  leads  to  the  temple, 
and  »eorioas  and  straoge  view  this  was.  Whether 
I  k>oked  before  or  beUnl  me,  I  beheld  ciowds  of 
people  of  both  sesea,  and  of  aU  ages,  weofUng 
their  way  to  worship  ai  the  altars  of  the '  un- 
known God.'  Tb^  were  generally  divided  into 
small  groups— little  fkmilieeor  partieft-4Ui  they 
had  left  their  native  vilhigea,  and  most  of  these 
parties  had  a  servant  or  two  waUdng  behind 
them,  and  carrying  some  fbod  to  refresh  them  by 
the  way,  and  a  bundle  of  umhrellaa  to  protect 
them  ham  the  rain.  Eaeh  of  the  ladies,  young 
and  old,  who  were  not  in  chairs,  walked  with  a 
long  stick,  which  was  used,  partly  to  prevent  her 
from  Btombling,  and  partly  io  heq>  her  ak>ng  the 
road.  Most  of  them  were  dressed  gaily  in  silks, 
satins,  and  crapes  of  various  odours,  but  blue 
seemed  the  fSsvowite  and  predominating  one.  Aa 
I  walked  onward,  and  passed  group  after  group 
on  the  way,  the  kdies,  as  etiquette  required, 
lodced  demure  and  shy,  aa  if  they  oouki  neither 
speak  or  smile.  Sometimes  one  past  the  middle 
age  would  condescend  to  answer  me  good^n* 
mooredly,  but  this  was  even  rare.  The  men,  00 
the  contrary,  were  chatty  enough,  and  so  were 
the  ladies  too,  aa  soon  as  I  had  passed  them,  and 
joined  other  groups  liMiher  a-bead.  Ortentimes 
i  heard  a  dear  ringing  hMH^  after  I  had  passed, 
firott  the  lips  of  acme  four  one,  who»  a  miaute 
beforey  had  looked  as  if  she  had  never  given  way 
to  sneh  frivol^  in  her  life.*'--FosTuics,  p.  24 

The  following  sketch  of  a  May  morning  in 
China^  exhibits  the  fine  spirit  in  which  this 
volume  is  written ;  and  all  who  have  sought 
oat  CM  in  His  works — sought  to  walk  with* 
Hhn  amidst  the  evidenoes  of  His  manifold 
wisdom,  will  enter  into  the  author's  tiboughts 
in  the  concluding  sentences.  Whatever  be 
the  full  meaning  of  the  primeval  blight, — 
^'  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake," — there 
ctti  be  no  dou^  but  that  all  God's  works 
stili  praise  Him,  and  are,  to  the  aonl  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  suggestive  of  the  unseen 
and  eternal.  They  are  types  of  the  heavenly 
things  themselves,  —  they  declare  eternal 
power  and  God-head.  This  was  the  discov- 
ery  which  Paul  made,  when  he  laid  his  ear 
to  the  great  heart  o£  life,  which  is  throbbing 
ceaselessly  throughout  die  yast  universe. 
And  even  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
may  make  the  same  disooyery,  if  he  listen 
in  the  eame  child-like  spirit  as  Paul  did. 
And  this  deeper  meaning  and  brighter  bealuty 
in  the  works  of  the  great  Creator  is  lost,  the 
moment  the  soul  turns  aside  to  the  mere 
eyery  whereness  of  a  Divine  One  as  a  life- 
principle,  and  not  a  living  person,  who  has 
put  His  heart  in  communication  with  the 
heart  of  man. 

As  a  botanist, not  leas  than  as  aman  with' 
a  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful,  Mr.  Fortune 
must  haye  enjoyed  this  Hay  scene. 

"As  it  was  now  *  the  bonnie  month  of  May/ 
te  liee  oropa  had  been  acne  tine  hi  the  ground  ^ 
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and  tbe  TftUer  was  ooraeqaeitly  oovored  with 
dense  masdes  or  the  lovelieat  green.  Wster^wheelq 
were  obser^  in  all  direotions,  sone  worked  by 
men,  and  other  and  larger  ones  bj  bdlodra,  and 
all  pouring  alreaiiiB  of  water  apon  the  riee  crops 
from  tbe  variotw  canals  which  intersect  the  iraUey. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  near  where  I  stood,  were 
namerons  small  tea  fums,  formed  on  the  slopes ; 
while  groups  of  jontpers  and  other  sombre-look- 
ing pines  marked  the  las^  resting-places  of  the 
woAlthj.  The  ancient  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
are  also  common  here,  bat  they  are  generally  in  a 
minons  condition ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
hoge  blocks  of  granite  cat  into  the  forms  of  men 
and  other  animals,  of  which  they  are  composed, 
there  wonld  haTC  been  long  ago  no  marks  to  point 
oat  the  last  resting^^aoes  of  these  ancient  rolers 
of  China.  So  mach  for  haman  greatness  t 
Higher  np  on  tbe  bilKsldes  the  ground  was  oulti- 
rt^ted,  ana  ready  to  receive  the  summer  crops  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  Indian  com.  Beyond  that 
again,  were  barren  mountidBS  covered  with  long 
irrass  and  brushwood,  which  the  indnstnr  of  the 
Chinese  is  never  likely  to  bring  under  cultivation. 
Both  below  and  above,  on  the  roadsides,  in  the 
hedffee,  and  on  every  spot  not  under  cultivation. 
Wild  flowers  were  btooming  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. In  the  hedges  the  last  fiuling  blossoms  of 
the  beautafol  spring-fiowering  Forsffthia  vtndtf- 
iima  were  stUl  hanging  on  the  branches,  while 
several  species  of  wild  roses,  Spirma  BrnveiianOy 
clematises,  and  Olycmegkiemis,  were  just  oomkig 
into  bloom.  But  look  a  littl%  higher  up  to  that 
gorgeously  painted  hill-side,  and  see  those  masses 
of  yellow  and  white  flowers ;  whit  are  they  ?  Tbe 
yellow  is  the  lovely  Azalea  sinenM,  with  its  co- 
lours far  more  brilliant^  and  its  trusses  of  flowers 
much  larger,  than  they  are  ever  seen  in  any  of  our 
exhibitions  in  Europe.  Tbe  white  is  the  little 
known  Amelanchier  racimosa.  Amongst  these, 
and  scattered  over  the  hili-stdes,  are  other  azaleas, 
having  flowers  of  many  different  hues,  and  all 
very  dutiful.  It  is  stilt  early  morning ;  the  sun 
is  jost  appcfurbg  on  the  tops  of  the  eastern  moan- 
tians;  the  globules  of  heavy  dew  sparkle  on  the 
gnus  and  flowers ;  the  lark,  and  other  sweet  song- 
sters of  the  feathered  race,  are  pouring  out  of 
thdr  little  mouths  sweet  and  melodious  sopgs.  I 
looked  with  delight  on  the  beautiful  scene  spread 
out  before  me,  and  thought  within  myself,  if  nature 
is  so  beautifol  now,  what  must  it  have  been  be- 
fore tbe  (all,  wfara  man  was  hdy!*'— Fobtune, 
p.  27. 

Here  is  a  Chinese  temple  interior : — 

**  I  now  entered  the  temple  itself,  and  found  it 
crowded  with  idolaters.  The  Innale  sex  seemed 
much  more  numerous  than  the  male,  and  i^pa- 
renUy  more  devout  They  were  kneeling  op  cush- 
ions placed  in  front  of  tbe  altars,  and  bowing  low 
to  the  huge  images  which  stood  before  them.  This 
prostration  they  repeated  many  times ;  and  when 
they  had  finished  this  part  of  their  devotions,  they 
lighted  candles  and  incense,  and  placed  them  on 
the  altars.  Betuming  again  to  the  cushion,  they 
continued  their  prostrations  (or  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  gave  wiay  to  other  devotees,  who  went 
tbrough  the  same  fonoB,  Some  were  appealing 
direcu J  to  the  deity  for  an  answer  iothelrpeli 


tioos,  by  means  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood  round- 
ed on  the  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  If,  om 
beins;  thrown  into  the  air,  the  sticks  Ibll  on  the 
flatnde,  they  had  then  an  assurance  of  a  favoura- 
ble answer  to  their  prayers ;  but,  owing  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  these  stubborn  little  bits  of 
wood  fellmuch  oftener  on  the  rounder  and  heavier 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  gave  the  poor  hotthra 
a  world  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  Other  devotees 
were  busily  enga^  in  shaking  a  hollow  bamboo 
tube,  which  contidned  a  numcNer  of  small  sticks^ 
each  having  a  Chinese  character  upon  it.  An 
adept  in  shaking  can  easily  detadi  one  of  these 
sticks  from  the  others ;  and  when  it  &ll8  upon  the 
floor,  it  is  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  prl^  who 
reads  tbe  character,  and  refers  to  his  book  for  tiie 
interpretation  thereof.  A  small  slip  of  paper  is 
now  ffiven  to  the  devotee,  which  he  carries  home 
with  him,  and  places  in  his  house  or  in  his  Adds, 
in  order  to  bnng  him  good  luck.  I  observed, 
that  not  unfreqaently  it  was  very  diflicult  to  sat- 
isfy these  persons  with  the  paper  given  to  them  by 
the  priest,  and  that  they  often  referred  to  those 
who  were  standing  around,  and  asked  their  opin- 
ion on  the  matter. 

**  The  scene  altogether  was  a  striking  one,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  looking  on  as  I  was.  Hun- 
dreds of  candles  were  burning  on  the  altars,  doods 
of  incense  were  rising  and  filling  the  atmosphere ; 
from  time  to  time,  a  large  drum  was  struck,  which 
could  be  heard  at  a  distance  outside  the  buildioR ; 
and  bells  were  tinkling,  and  mingling  their  sounds 
with  those  of  the  monster  drum.  The  sounds  of 
many  of  these  drnuis  are  finer  than  anything  I 
ever  heard  in  England.  Most  of  the  nne  ones 
are  ancient,  and  were  made  at  a  time  when  the 
arts  ranked  bigher  ip  China  than  they  do  at  Uie 
present  day. 

''In  the  midst  of  all  these  religious  service 
which  candour  compels  me  to  say  were  outwardly 
most  devoutly  performed,  things  were  going  on 
amongst  the  worshippers  which,  as  foreigners  and 
Christians,  we  cannot  understand,  lumy,  whb 
had  either  been  engaged  in  these  ceremonies,  or 
intended  to  take  their  part  in  them,  were  sitting 
looking  on,  and  laughing,  chatting,  or  smoldng,  as 
if  they  ha<|fbeen  looking  on  one  of  tiieir  playa. 
And  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  fill  his  pipe 
with  tobacco,  and  quietiy  walk  up  and  light  it  at 
one  ofthe  candles  which  were  burning  on  the  al- 
tar."—P.  30. 

The  staple  articles  of  food  in  tbe  great 
market  of  Tse-kee  are  thus  desonbed : — 

**  Fish,  pork,  fowls,  dudes,  vegetables  of  many 
kinds,  and  the  fhdts  of  the  season,  lined  its  sides. 
Mushrooms  were  abundant,  and  exoeltent,  as  I  af- 
terwards proved  by  having  some  codced.  Frogs 
seemed  much  in  demand.  They  are  brought  to 
market  in  tubs  and  baskets,  and  the  vender  em- 
ploys hUne^  in  skinning  them  as  he  sits  making 
sales.  He  is  extremely  expert  at  this  part  of  his 
business.  He  takes  up  the  firog  in  his  left  hand, 
and  witii  a  knife,  which  be  holds  Sn  his  right, 
chops  off  the  fore  part  of  its  head.  The  skin  k 
then  thrown  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  the 
feet,  which  are  chopped  off  and  thrown  away* 
Tbe  poor  frog,  stiU  aUve,  bat  headtes,  ikutoi. 
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«Bd  w£kluNit  ftet^  is  thea  thrown  into  MMther  tub ; 
sod  tbe  operation  is  repeated  on  the  reet  in  the 
same  waj.  Every  now  and  then  the  artwt  lays 
down  his  knife,  and  takes  op  his  scales  to  weigh 
these  anioials  for  his  onstomers,  and  make  his 
sales.  £Terytl|tng  in  this  civilised  ooontry,  whe- 
ther it  be  gold  or  silv€r,geese  or  frogs,  is  sold  by 
weight** — FoBTUNB,  p.  i6. 

The  trite  remark,  ^Hhat  human  nature 
is  the  same  all  over  the  world,"  finds  its 
truest  and  most  afieoting  illustrations  in  .the 
presence  of  the  dead.  All  over  the  world, 
the  power  which  the  memory  of  beloved 
ones  has  over  survivors  is  seen  in  the  sub- 
dued grief  of  the  recently  stricken  heart, 
the  touching  devices  and  legends  of  every 
churchyard,  and  the  quiet  aspect  of  those 
nrho,  in  "weeds  of  woe,"  walk  softly  over 
the  new-made  graves,  as  if  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb the  rest  which  even  the  body  of  the 
wicked  finds  there.  While  these  manifesta- 
tions of  grief  are  met  with  in  China,  others 
are  added  to  them,  which,  in  this  as  in  most 
of  their  customs,  make  them  stand  out  dlA 
ferlng  widely  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  responsibility  f<»r  the  death  of  idl 
who  die  by  accident,  or  from  assassination, 
is  laid  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  ground 
where  they  are  found.  This  mode  of  hedg- 
ing in  life  is  fbund  to  influence  the  whole 
nation ;  but  the  mandarins  and  relatives 
of  the  dead  often  find  it  a  powerful  means 
of  oppressing  unfortunate  proprietors.  M. 
Hue  well  remarks  on  this  subject:  "Dra- 
conian laws  have  been  fbund  necessary  to 
restrain  within  the  limits  of  duty  these  ma- 
terialist populaticms,  living  without  a  Grod, 
without  a  religion,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out a  conscience." 

The  bodies  of  those  who  die  among  their 
own  relatives  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect.  Memory  is  to  cling  to  tluit  like- 
ness throughout  the  years  of  life  still  in 
store  for  those  left  behind ;  and  as  this  re- 
membrance becomes  a  religion  to  the  Chi- 
nese— for  almost  the  only  imaginations  of 
an  unseen  world  which  they  have  are  asso- 
dated  with  it — we  might  look  for  the  pre- 
valenoe  of  great  respect  for  the  dead.  But 
in  China,  as  in  more  &voured  lands,  the 
"  forms,  modes,  diows  of  ffriei^"  are  often 
found  when  there  is  not  "that  within  whiob 
passeth  show."  Such  of  our  readers  as  have 
stood  for  an  hour  near  the  gate  of  Pere-la- 
Chaise,  and  watched  one  fashionable  carriage 
and  another  coming  slowlv  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Boulevards,  and  drawing  up  near 
the  celebrated  cemetery,  will  understai^  that 
the  show  of  grief  can  be  put  as  suddenly  cm 
and  off  by  the  Parisian  belle,  as  by  the  widow 
referred  to  at  the  dose  of  tlie  following 
sketch:  — 


<«The  most  b«MtiAil  spots  on  these  hiU-sides 
are  chosen  for  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  which  ave 
scattered  aboat  everywhere.  The  sombre  pine, 
the  joniper,  the  arbo^vite,  and  the  cypress,  are 
generally  planted  roond  the  graves.  As  common 
as  these,  and  eqoally  ornamental,  is  the  Pkotum 
glabra^  a  noble  evermen,  which  in  the  winter 
becomes  covered  with  bitches  of  red  berries. 
The  weeping-willow  is  also  sometimes  used,  and 
has  a  very  pretty  eflbot,  partiodarly  when  one  is 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  tomb.  These  trees 
are  planted  in  a  half-cirole  round  the  grave, 
leaving  the  front  open.  Within  this  half-circle 
is  the  tomb  itself  tbe  most  oommoo  kinfl  being 
covered  with  a  large  moand  of  earth,  faced  with 
stone  in  front,  on  which  the  name  and  age  of 
the  deceased  are  cat  and  painted.  In  frMt  of 
this  again  is  a  stone  pavement,  with  smooth 
stone  seats,  whether  destined  for  the  visitor  or 
for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  I  cannot  telL 
Sometimes  I  met  with  tombs  of  the  most  dabo- 
rate  workmanship,  and  oonstmcted  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  £ach  told  its  tale  of  wealth  or 
poverty ;  some  most  have  oost  verv  laige  sums, 
while  others  consisted  of  the  coffin  laid  npon  the 
snrfiiee  of  the  grocmd,  and  thatched  with  a  little 
straw.  It  is  a  pret^  sight,  and  vet  a  painfhl  one 
too,  to  see  the  relations  of  the  dead  visiting  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  whic^  they  do  at  stated 
periods,  for  the  pnrpose  of  boming  syoee  paper 
and  incense,  and  chanting  prayers  to  the  gods  or 
spirits  of  Uie  departed.  Sometimes  a  mother 
may  be  seen  with  her  children,  the  yonngest 
probably  still  an  infiemt  in  her  arms,  assembled  kk 
front  of  the  grave  of  the  husband  and  Ihther. 
The  widow  is  wailing  and  lamenting  her  bereave- 
ment, and  the  poor  little  ones  look  on  so  serioiuly, 
while  every  now  and  then  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  tbe  grave.  Or,  it  may  be,  it  is  the 
aged  who  are  paying  the  same  respect  to  the  last 
restbg-pkoe  of  those  who  had  been  taken  away 
in  early  life,  and  to  whom  they  had  locrired  for- 
ward as  tbe  stay  and  prop  of  their  declining 
years.  Or,  agam,  a  solitturf  iodivldnal  mav  be 
seen  performing  the  same  ntes— yooor,  middle- 
aged,  or  old,  as  tbe  case  might  he— wnioh  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  he  was  poor  and  fHondhw, 
the  last  of  his  race.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
there  is  little  genuUie  feelmg  in  all  this,  that  it  is 
a  cnstom  which  most  be  observed,  and  that  it 
would  jost  be  as  well  if  such  a  eostom  did  not 
exist  I  believe,  however,  there  is  as  nrach  genu- 
ine sorrow  amongst  the  Chinese  Ibr  the  loss  of 
relatives  as  there  Is  amongst  omielves;  and,  if 
we  consider  the  way  they  dote  npon  their  chiki- 
ren,  and  the  reverence  and  love  thc^  have  fbr 
aged  parents,  we  can  come  to  no  other  cohbHi-* 
sion.  That  in  many  instances  all  is  mere  show 
and  required  by  cnstom,  I  have  no  doubt  On 
one  occasion,  as  I  was  wanderhig  amongst  these 
hills,  a  chi^  p^sed  me  container  a  very  beanti- 
fal  lady,  dressed  in  the  gayest  satin.  I  caught  a 
slight  glimpse  of  her  countenance  as  she  passed, 
and  was  so  mndi  struck  with  her  bean^,  that  I 
instantly  stood  stOl  and  looked  after  the  ohahr. 
It  Immediately  tamed  off  the  little  hillfoad,  Ui 
the  dbeetion  of  a  tomb  that  had  been  lately 
made,  where  it  was  set  down  by  the  bearers. 
Fdlowiog  this  chdr  were  two  female  servants 
and  a  coolie  with  a  box  of  clothes,  a  basket  of 
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proyMoDs,  ftod  sonio  oyoeo  p^pw  Bod  iiioen86; 
The  lady,  on  steppfng  oat  of  tiie  di«ir,  com- 
menced robing  beraelf  in  deep  mourning,  hj  fmt? 
ting  on  a  ^own  of  sackdotii  oter  her  gaj  dnes; 
but  on  seeug  I  was  looking  on,  she  stopped  im- 
mediately, wd  threw  the  gown  to  her  atteodanti, 
with  whom  she  was  langhing  and  chatting  awaj, 
as  if  grief  and  she.woe  perfect  strangers  to  eadi 
other.  Anxions  as  I  was  to  witness  her  proceed- 
ings, I  felt  it  was.  wrong  and  indelicate  in  me  to 
remain  in  my  present  position,  so  I  walked  on- 
wards, until  a  small  hedge  and  clamp  of  bamboos 
hid  the  party  from  my  yiew.  I  then  torned  into 
the  plantation,  and  selected  a  spot  where,  throagh 
an  opening  in  the  foliage,  I  coald  see  all  withoat 
being  seen  mysdf.  The  handsome  widow,  for 
snch  she  apparently  was,  had  again  pat  on  her 
sackcloth  robe,  h^  women  wen  standmar  by  her 
side,  and  the  wuling  commenced  in  tne  most 
basiness-like  manner.  This  oontinaed  for  nearly 
halfan-hoar,  while  at  the  same  time  incense  was 
bamed,  and  yarioas  tawdry-looking  strips  of  pa- 
per were  hung  aboat  the  graye.  At  last  the 
ceremony  was  finished,  the  coarse  saekdoth  was 
consigned  to  the  coolie,  and  the  lady,  all  gay  as 
before,  and  with  bat  little  traces  of  grie^  step- 
ped into  her  chair  and  was  carried  away.'*— For- 
tune, p.  53. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  Fortune 
had  a  sudden  and  seyere  attack  of  feyer, 
and  was  treated  after  the  following  singular 
fiishlon  by  the  Chinese  "  leech" : — 

<*  He  then  de^Mitohed  a  messenger  to  his  house 
fbr  eertain  medioiaeB,  and,  at  the  same,  time,  or- 
dcffed  a  basin  of  strong  hot  tea  to  be  brought 
into  the  room.  When  this  was  set  before  hun, 
be  bent  his  two  forefingere  and  dipped  his  knuck- 
les into  the  hot  tea.  The  said  knackles  were  now 
used  like  a  pair  of  pincers  on  my  skin,  under  the 
ribs,  Toand  the  back,  and  on  seyeral  parts  of  the 
body.  Etery  now  and  th^  the  operation  of 
wetting  them  with  the  hot  tea  was  repeated. 
He  pinched  and  drew  my  skin  so  hard,  that  J 
coold  8<»roeiy  refhdn  from  crying  out  with  pain ; 
and  when  the  operation  was  completed  to  his 
satisfiustion,  he  had  left  marks  which  I  did  not 
get  rid  of  for  seyeral  weeks  after. 

*^  When  the  messenger  arriyed  with  the  medh 
dne,  the  first  thing  I  was  asked  to  swallow  was 
a  large  paper  of  small  pills,  containing,  I  sup- 
pose, about  a  hundred,  or,  perhaps,  more.  *  Am 
I  to  take  the  whole  of  these?'  X  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. *  Tes ;  and  hare  is  a  cup  of  hot  tea  to 
wash  them  down.*  I  hesitated ;  then  tasted  one, 
which  had  a  hot  peppery  kind  of  flayour,  and, 
making  up  my  mind,  gulped  the  w^le.  In  the 
meantime,  a  tea-pot  had  been  procured,  capable 
of  holding  about  three  large  oreakfast-cnps  of 
tea.  Into  this  pot  were  put  six  different  y^ge- 
table  produetlons-^bout  half  an  ounce  of  each. 
These  eoneisted  of  dried  ora^  or  citron  peel, 
pomegranate,  charred  fruit  of  (Jardenia  radicans,, 
the  bark  and  wood  of  Rosa  Bankdana,  and  two 
other  thioffs  unknown  to  me.  The  tea-pot  was 
then  filled  to  the  brim  with  boiliuff  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  de- 
coction was  ready  for  the  patient  I  was  nowde- 
sbed  to  drink  it  cup  after  cup  as  fhst  as  posBible» 


and  then  eever  mynlf  oyer  with  all  the  Uaakets 
which  oould  be  lud  hold  oC  The  dnections  of 
my  physleian  were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  bat  ne- 
tertheleas,  I  lay  fbr  an  hour  l<Higer  ere  perqnra^ 
tion  broke,  when,  of  eourse  I  got  {nstant  reliet 
Before  takhig  his  leaye,  tiie  doctor  informed  me 
he  woold  repeat  his  yisit  on  the  third  day  follow- 
ing, about  ten  in  the  momiiw,  this  being  about 
an  hour  before  the  feyer  was  likely  to  return.  He 
told  me  not  to  be  at  all  afhdd,  and  gaye  me  the 
welcome  news  that  the  next  attack,  if,  indeed,  I 
had  any  more,  would  be  slight,  and  that  then  I 
would  get  rid  of  it  altogetl^. 

"  True  to  his  promise,  the  old  man  was  with 
me  on  the  third  day,  about  ten  o^olock  in  the 
morning.  'Has  the  feyer  come  onY  'No,'  I 
replied ;  '  it  is  scarcely  the  time  yet  I  sappoae 
I  shall,  haye  it  in  another  hour.  He  now  de^red 
me  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  the  pinching  process 
was  repeaeted  in  the  same  way  as  it  bad  been 
done  before,  but  if  anything  it  was  more  painful. 
I  had  then  to  swallow  another  large  dose  of  piUa^ 
and  histly,  the  hot  decoction  from  the  tearpot 
Ere  I  had  drunk  the  last  cupfol  my  ^n  became 
moist,  and  I  was  soon  cgyeied  with  perspiration. 
The  feyer  had  left  me,  and  I  was  cured.  I  was 
probably  the  first  Hons-mou^in  the  doctor  had 
treated,  and  he  was  eyidently  much  pleased  with 
the  result  of  his  treatment"— P.  103. 

During  his  residence  in  China,  Mr.  For- 
tune met  with  another  class  of  doctors,  to 
whom  he  refers  with  great  good  sense — ^tke 
Medical  Missionaries.  His  remarks  on  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Lockhart,  during  the  siege 
of  Shanghae,  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  all,  but  especially  by  tiiiat  small  band  of 
Christian  philanthropists  who  wish  to  set  a 
medical  mission  along  side  of  eyery  purely 
religious  one,  which  shall  be  planted  by 
British  Christians.  The  wonder  to  us  i^ 
that,  with  the  example  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  before  them,  and  the  presence  in  it 
of  Luke  the  beloyed  physidan,  the  churches 
of  Christendom  haye  been  so  long  in  dis- 
coyering  the  lever  power  in  this,  for  lifting 
up  such  a  population  as  that  of  China,  out 
of  the  carelessness,  as  to  the  cldms  of  the 
^foreign  doctrine,"  which  has  been  found 
characterizing  them.  It  seems  strange  that 
at  this  time  of  day,  there  should  be  so  many 
mission  stations  throughout  the  world  which 
haye  no  medical  branch  connected  with 
them.  Mr.  Fortune's  testimony  cannot  &il 
to  enoourage  those  who,  in  the  past,  have 
been  labouring  in  this  direction,  and  quick- 
en them  to  undertake  greater  things  in  the 
future. 

«  During  the  time  of  the  siege,  Dr.  Lookhart*^ 
Ohineee  hospital  was  crowded  with  patients. 
Some  ceane  to  have  limbs  amputated,  others  to 
have  balls  extracted,  and  others  agun  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  All  were  attCMcd  to  in  the 
kindest  manner,  'without  money  and  withoat 
price.*  It  did  not  signify  to  the  Christian  mia- 
sionarj  whether  the  person  carried  to  his  doorfiMr 
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nedioal  aid,  wm  an  imperialist  or  a  rebel ;  it  ma 
eooagh  tbatbewasahmiiaQ  being,  sofoing  pain, 
iiid  demog  to  be  relieved.  And  lienod  tliB 
wounded  of  both  parties  met  in  the  same  hoa- 
pitat,  and  each  had  his  woands  attended  to  hj 
tiie  same  friendlj  hand." 

Again,— 

But  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  have  ob- 
jects which  are  even  of  a  higher  nature  than 
*  healing  the  sick,  and  curing  m  manner  of  dis- 
eases.' When  the  patients  assemble  for  medical 
treatment  in  the  hall  of  the  hospital,  they  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Mission.  Private  religions 
instrnction  is  also  dven  to  patients  in  the  dififer- 
ent  wards.  And  tnns,  while  the  heart  of  the  cold 
and  nnfediog  Chinese  is  softened  and  opened  np 
by  kindness— which  he  feels  to  be  disinterested, 
and  which  acts  like  spring  showers  apon  plants 
— the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  sown  npon 
it,  and  it  is  hoped,  in  many,  very  many  instances, 
ihey  may  vegetate  and  prodace  their  fruits  in 
after  vears,  when  the  patients  hav^  retomed  to 
their  homes. 

"  The  Chinese,  as  a  people,  are  cold  and  in- 
difikrent  to  religion  of  an^  kind:  humanly  speak- 
ing, nothing  less  than  a  miracle  will  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Missionaries  have  been  in  China 
for  many  years ;  larger  numbers  have  been  sent 
out  from  England  and  America  since  the  last 
war,  when  the  country  was  partially  opened  np  to 
ibref^ers.  These  men  have  been  labouring  there, 
I  believe,  in  most  instances,  most  conscientiously, 
and  with  an  ardour  imd  siogle-mindedness  of  pur- 

rse  which  is  worthy  of  all  pndse,  and  yet  what 
the  result  ?  How  flaw  *  have  believed  their  re- 
port !'  The  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  jealous,  self- 
ish, and  eminently  conceited ;  it  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  convince  such  minds  that  nations,  many 
^ousand  miles  distant,  will  subscribe  large  sums 
of  money  merely  fbr  their  religious  benefit,  or 
that  men  are  to  be  found  who  will  leave  friends 
and  home  with  no  other  views  than  to  convert 
them  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  And 
hence  it  would  seem  that  the  labours  of  the  medi- 
cal missionary  societies  would  prove  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  aidinff  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  such  a  people.  All  naUons,  even  the  most 
cold  and  selfish,  have  some  kindly  feelings  in  their 
nature  capable  of  being  aroused  and  acted  upon. 
If  anything  will  warm  such  feelings  in  the  mmds^ 
of  the  Chinese,  the  labour  of  the  medical  mission- 
ary is  well  calculated  to  do  sa  The  blind  re- 
ceive their  sight,  tiie  lame  are  enabled  to  walk, 
and  the  wounded  are  cured.  And  when  the 
better  fedhigs  of  the  man  are  thus  expanded  into 
something  gratitude,  his  prejudices  are  more  like- 
ly to  give  way,  and  thus  ms  mind  may  become 
■oftenod,  and  more  apt  to  receive  religions  im- 
pressions.''-—Fobtunk,  pp.  128, 130, 134. 

The  remark,  quoted  above,  from  Dr. 
Medhurst,  in  reference  to  Chinese  shoes,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  cruel  practice  of 
destroying  the  growth  of  Chinese  females' 
feet — "The  doing  of  everythkig  the  con- 
trary way  to  other  nations.'' 


'^  It  is  oertaioly  a  most  barbarous  cintom  that 
of  deforsMng  the  fiset  of  Chinese  ladies,  and  de- 
tracts greatly  from  their  beauty.  Many  persons 
think  that  toe  oostom  prevails  only  amongst  per- 
sons of  rank  or  wealth,  but  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. In  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empirei  it  is  almost  oniversaL  The  fine  ladies 
who  ride  in  sedan  chairs,  and  the  poorer  classes 
who  toil  from  meaning  till  evening  in  the  fidds, 
are  all  deformed  in  iSo  same  manner.  In  the 
more  soathem  provinces,  such  as  Fokun  and 
Canton,  the  custom  is  not  so  universal  Boat 
women  and  field^abourers  generally  aHow  thdr 
foei  to  grow  to  their  natnral  size. 

''Dr.  Lockhart,  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  these  pa^  gives  the  fbllowing  as 
the  result  of  his  extensive  and  varied  experience 
CD  the  subject    He  says : — 

^  <  Considering  the  vast  number  of  females  who 
have  the  feet  bound  up  in  early  life,  and  whose 
feet  are  then  distorted,  the  amount  of  actual  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  is  small  The  ankle  is  generally 
toider,  and  much  walking  soon  causes  the  foot  to 
swell,  and  be  very  painful,  and  this  chiefly  when  the 
feet  have  been  cardessly  bound  in  infancy.  To 
podaoe  the.  diminution  of  the  foot,  the  tarsus  ot 
instep  is  brat  on  itsd(  the  os  calcis,  or  heel-bone, 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position,  and  what 
ought  to  be  the  posteriw  surface,  brought  to  the 
gr^md,  so  tliat  the  ankle  is,  as  it  were,  forced 
higher  upihan  it  ought  to  be,  producing,  in  fact, 
artificial  Talipes  Calcaneus.  Then  the  four 
smaller  toes  are  pressed  down  under  the  instep, 
and  checked  in  their  growth,  till  at  adult  age 
all  that  has  to  go  into  the  shoe  is  the  end  of 
the  OS  calcis  and  the  whole  of  the  great  toe.  In 
a  healthy  constitution,  this  construction  of  the 
foot  may  be  carried  on  without  any  very  serious 
consequences;  but  in  scrofulous  constitutions, 
the  navicular  bone  and  the  cuneiform  bone  sup- 
porting the  great  toe,  are  very  liable,  from  the 
constant  pressure  and  irritation  to  whidi  they  are 
exposed,  V  become  diseased,  and  many  oases 
have  been  seen  where  caries»  softening,  and  even 
death  of  the  bone  have  taken  place,  accompanied 
with  much  suppuration  and  gieat  consequent  suf- 
fering. Chinese  women  have  naturally  very 
small  hands  and  feet,  but  this  practice  of  binding 
the  feet  utterly  destooys  all  ^mmetry,  according 
to  European  ideas,  and  the  limping,  nnoertahi 
gait  of  the  women  is,  to  a  foreigner,  distressing 
to  see.  Few  of  the  Chinese  women  can  walk 
for,  and  they  alwajrs  appear  to  feel  pain  when 
they  try  to  walk  quickly,  or  on  uneven  ground.*  ** 
— FomruKB,  p.  248. 

M.  Hue's  reference  to  this  barbarous 
practice,  reminds  as,  in  its  li^ht  sketchy 
character,  of  Charles  Lamb's  ^say  on  die 
"Origin  of  Roast  Pig,"  which  savoury  food 
he  finds  first  among  the  Chinese.  "  The 
fashion  of  little  feet,"  says  the  missionary 
apostolic,  "  is  genera)  in  China,  and  dates, 
it  is  said,  from  the  highest  antiquity. 

'^Europeans  sometimes  imagine  tiiat  the 
Chinese,  in-  the  excess  of  their  Miousy,  have  in- 
vented this  custom  m  order  to  keep  their  women 
in  doors,  and  prevent  their  gadding  abroad ;  bat 
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tboagh  ihfo  jealoofly  may  perbsps  find  Its  ac- 
count in  this  strange  and  barbaroos  tnatUatioa, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  attribute  to  it  the  invention. 
It  has  been  kitrodaoed  gradoally  witiioat  any 
ddiberatelj  formed  parpose,  like  other  feshions. 
It  is  said  that,  in  some  remote  uitiqaity,  a  cer- 
tain princess  excited  nniyersal  admiration  ft>r  the 
delicate  smallneas  of  her  feet,  and  as  she  was  be- 
ddes  gifted  with  remarkable  attractions,  she  na- 
tnrallj  gave  the  tone  to  Chinese  fashion,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  capital  adopted  her  as  the  type  of 
degance  and  good  taste.  The  admiration  for 
small  feet*  made  rapid  progress ;  it  was  admitted 
that,  at  last,  a  criterion  of  beauty  had  been  dis< 
covered,  and  as  people  have  always  a  passion  tot 
new  follies,  the  Chinese  ladies  sought,  by  all  pos- 
sible methods,  to  follow  the  foehion.  Those  who 
were  already  of  mature  a^,  however,  resorted  in 
vain  to  bandages  and  varioos  means  of  compres- 
sion, niey  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the 
legitimate  developments  of  nature,  and  to  sive  to 
their  basis  the  elegance  thev  so  much  desired. 
Young  ladies  had  the  consoiaiion  of  obtaining 
some  success,  but  not  to  the  extent  they  wished. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation  to 
witness  the  complete  triumph  of  litUe  feet  Mo- 
thers devoted  to  the  new  mode  did  not  fail,  when 
a  daughter  was  bom  to  them,  to  compress  the 
feet  of  the  poor  littie  creature  with  debt  bandages 
that  hindered  thdr  growth ;  and  the  results  of 
these  measures  having  appeared  highly  satisfao- 
tory,  they  were  generally  adopted  tlm>nghout  the 
empire." — Hue,  vol  il,  p.  403. 

We  have  already  got  a  glimpse  at  the 
capital  of  the  principal  silk  country  of  China, 
Hoo-chow-foo,  in  the  somewhat  homely  de- 
soriptioQs  of  Medhurst :  let  us  now  look  at 
it  fix)m  Mr.  Fortune's  point  of  view : — 

**  According  to  Chinese  accounts,  this  city  is 
six  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  a 
hundred  thousand  families.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments are  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  walls  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  more  than  three,  or,  at 
most,  four  miles  round.  As  I  was  anxious  to  see 
something  of  the  interior  of  the  city,  I  sent  one 
of  my  men  to  procure  a  sedan  chair,  for  the  day 
was  excessively  warm.  Th^  chairmen  soon 
made  their  appearance,  but  as  their  demands  for 
hire  were  so  exorbitant,  I  refused  to  oomplv 
with  them,  and  determined  to  walk— a  proceied- 
ing  which,  although  not  so  comfortable,  would 
enable  me  to  see  more  of  the  shops  and  people. 
Entering  at  the  south  gate,  I  proceeded  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  and  examined  all  the  principal 
streets  on  my  way.  Thousands  of  people  follow- 
ed me  as  I  went  along.  They  were  very  uproarious, 
but  good-humoured  withaL  and  appeared  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  *  *  Pak  Qaei-tsse,"  or 
white  devil,  a  term  by  which  foreigners  are  desig- 
nated in  this  civilized  part  of  the  world.  Although 
this  term  was  sometimes  used  in  a  tone  of  contempt 
or  insult,  showing  that  those  who  used  it  My  un- 
derstood its  meaning,  yet  generally  it  was  not  so. 
Upon  one  occasion  some  friends  of  mine  remon- 
strated with  some  of  these  polite  people,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  them  that  the  term  was 
one  to  which  we  were  not  exactly  entitled,  and 
that  it  was  liot  very  agreeable.    In  reply,  the 


Chinese  expressed  surprise  and  regret  fbr  having^ 
used  the  term,  and  thus  given  o^sce,  but  inno- 
cenUy  asked  if  we  were  not  white  devils ;  and  if 
not,  what  we  were,  and  by  what  name  they  should 
caUusl 

"  Alone  as  I  now  was,  and  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  in  one  of  their  iiiland  cities,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  my  temper  un- 
der the  most  complete  control  In  circumstances 
of  this  kind,  if  one  laughs  and  jokes  with  the 
crowd,  and  takes  everything  in  good  part,  all 
will  generally  go  well,  for  the  Chinese  are,  upon 
the  whole,  good-humoured  and  polite ;  but  if  he, 
by  any  chance,  loses  his  temper,  ne  will  most  cer- 
tainly get  the  worst  of  it,  and  most  likely  will  be 
hooted  and  pelted  with  stones.  I  had  had  some 
experience  in  the  managem^t  of  Chinese  crowds, 
and  therefore  continued  to  be  in  the  sweetest  pos- 
sible tthvae  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  thousands 
wha  followed  me  through  the  city,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  wild  animal  or  '  white  devil^  indeed. 

^*As  I  threaded  my  w^y  slowly  along,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dense  crowds  that  followed  aed  pre- 
ceded me,  every  window  and  doorway  was  crowd- 
ed with  cnrious4ooking  fieMses,  all  anxious  to  get 
a  view  of  the  foreigner.  It  was  curious  to  mark 
the  varied  expression  in  the  different  countenan- 
ces. In  some,  there  was  a  look  of  contempt,  in 
others,  wonder  was  strongly  depicted,  but  in  the 
vast  majority,  there  was  wonder,  mingled  with 
fear,  as  if  I  was  in  reality  a  being  from  another 
world.  Keeping  onward  in  a  noruierly  direction, 
and  diverging  now  and  then  to  the  right  or  left, 
according  as  an  object  of  interest  met  my  eye,  I 
arrived  at  hist  at  the  north  gate  of  the  city« 
Here  I  ascended  the  ramparts  in  order  to  get  a 
good  view.  Outside  the  walls  I  observed  a  krge 
dense  suburb,  with  a  pretty  pagoda,  and  a  canal 
leading  through  it  in  the  direction  of  the  T'ai-hu 
lake.  Throwing  my  eyes  over  the  city,  the  roofe 
of  the  houses  seemed  nearly  all  of  the  same  height 
Indeed,  this  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  all 
Chinese  towns  which  I  have  visited.  One  rarely 
sees  anv  difference  in  the  height  of  the  houses,  ex- 
cept wnen  a  temple,  a  pagoda,  or  a  watch-tower 
disturbs  the  monotony  oT  the  view.  I  believe 
the  Chinese  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  one 
house  being  raised  higher  than  the  others 

**  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  the  I8th  of  June. 
The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  high  mountain 
ranges  to  the  westwara,  and  although  the  day 
had  been  oppressively  wurm,  the  air  was  now 
comparatively  cool  and  enjoyable.  I  was  in  the 
inidst  of  most  charming  scenery ;  and  although 
only  about  two  miles  distant  from  a  crowded' and 
bustling  city,  everything  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
still.  Overhead,  the  rooks  were  seen  returning 
home  for  the  day,  and  here  and  there,  on  a  soli- 
tary bush,  or  in  a  grove  of  trees,  the  songsters  of 
the  woods  were  sinking  their  last  and  evening 
song  of  praise.  Mulberry  trees,  "with  theur  large 
ridt  green  leave^  were  observed  in  all  directions, 
and  the  plantations  extended  all  over  the  low 
country,  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
hills  here  were  low  and  isolated,  and  appeared  as 
if  they  had  been  thrown  out  as  guards  between 
the  vast  plain,  which  extends  eastwards  to  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  of  the  west  For  the 
most  part  they  were  covered  with  natural  forests 
and  bmshwooQ,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  under  cdtivation.     In  some  parts  their 
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•idei  mn  itep^  almoti  perpeodleolar,  while  in 
others  the  slope  was  gentle  from  their  base  to  the 
summit  Here  and  there  some  ragged  looking 
granite  rocks  reared  their  heads  above  the  trees, 
and  were  particnlarly  strikiog. 

*'  Looking  to  the  hills,  there  all  was  natnre  pore 
and  unadorned,  just  as  it  had  oome  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator;  bot  when  the  eye  rested  on 
the  caltivated  plain— on  the  rich  mulberry  plan- 
tations—on the  dear  and  beauiifnl  canals  stndded 
with  white  sails,  the  contrast  was  eqqally  strik- 
ing, and  told  a  tale  of  a  teeming  pc^alation,  of 
wealth  and  industry. 

"  I  remained  for' three  days  amongst  these  hills, 
and  employed  myself  in  examining  their  natural 
I»rodaotions,  and  in  making  entomoloffical  collec- 
tions. In  some  grassy  fflades  in  the  wood,  I 
frequently  came  upon  little  bands  of  natives  en- 
gaged in  making  thrown  silk.  A  lonf  narrow 
frame-work  of  bamboo  of  considerable  length 
was  constructed,  and  over  this  the  threads  were 
bid  in  the  state  in  which  they  came  from  the 
reel  At  the  end  of  the  frame,  ooUeotions  of 
these  threads  were  attached  to  anuaber  of  round 
balla  about  the  size  of  marbles.  A  rapid  motion 
was  communicated  to  the  balls  by  a  smart  stroke 
between^  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  workmen 
went  along  the  line  of  balls  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  striking  one  after  the  other,  and  keep- 
ing the  whole  in  motion  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  process  of  twisting  the  nlk  was  completed.'* 
— FoBTUNB,  pp.  350,  358. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  book, 
Mr.  Fortune  disousses  our  recent  collision 
with  the  Chinese,  in  l^e  notorious  afikir  of 
"  Hie  Arrow"  lorcha.  The  calm  and  judi- 
cious statements  of  the  character  and  occu- 
pations of  those  who  employ  lorchas  of  the 
'^ Arrow"  olass,  should  suggest  to  our  Foreign 
Office  the  necessity  of  giving  positive  orders 
to  our  representatives  in  China  to  discon- 
thine  countenancing  them.  All  who  know 
China,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  people 
with  whom  we  now  have  such  dose  mercto- 
tile  relations,  protest,  equally  with  Mr.  For- 
tune, agiunst  permission  being  given  to  ves- 
sels of  this  kind  to  sail  under  British  colours. 
Bat,  Uiis  view  of  the  ^Arrow"  does  not  lead 
our  author  to  the  oonclusioD,  that  we  should 
now  withdraw  from  the  whole  afiair,  as  if 
we  were  entirely  in  the  wrong.  On  the 
ocmtrary,  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter, and  his  dear  apprehension  of  the 
merits  of  tliis  case,  lead  him  to  urge  the 
vigorous  prosecntion  of  the  war,  until  we 
obtain  a  settlement  perfeoUy  aatisfiMStory  to 
Europeans.  All  who  look  hopeililly  on 
China,  as  a  field  of  miasionarj  operation, 
must  long  for  the  time  when  the  way  to  the 
homes  of  tii»  three  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions  of  its  inhabitants  shall  be  opened  up, 
and,  as  they  remember  thdr  moral  and  fl^i- 
ritual  degradation,  they  will  cordially  sym. 
pathise  with  Mr.  Fortune's  concluding  re. 


marks,  attdeamestlj  dedre  their  speedy 
realization.  . 

**  But  putthig  on  one  side  the  ease  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lordia  *Arrow,'  about  which  our '  doctors 
differ,'  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  bat  our  rela- 
tions wi^  the  Cantonese  were  upon  a  most  unsatis- 
iactory  footmg,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  *  good 
understanding'  existing  between  us  would  have 
been  disturb^.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
it  has  been  decided  somewhat  prematurdy.  per- 
haps, bv  this  supposed  insult  to  the  English  flag 
and  infraction  of  treaty  righta  Our  relations 
wiUi  the  people  and  government  of  Canton,  can 
never  be  considered  on  a  satisfiMtory  footing, 
until  we  have  a  full  and  oomplete  undostanding 
with  each  other.  They  must  be  brought  to  look 
upon  us  as  a  nation,  as  highly  civilized,  and  as 
powerful  as  themselvee.  Until  this  is  accomplish* 
ed  we  may  have  a  disturbance  at  any  time ;  oar 
commerce  may  be  stopped,  and  what  is  of  fiir 
more  importance,  the  lives  of  our  coantrynMO 
living  in  this  remote  region,  may  be  placed  in  im- 
minent danger. 

**  Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong,  therefore^ 
at  the  commencement  of  this  unfortunate  di^mte, 
it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  carry  it 
throu^  until  our  relations  are  placed  upon  a  firm 
and  satisfEUstory  basis.  It  may  seem  fair  and 
plausible  for  persons  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  char 
raoter,  to  talk  of  justice  and  humani^,— fine-sound- 
ing words  no  doubt,— but  totally  ini^icable  to 
the  present  Etate  of  things. 
.  **  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  humane,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  prevent  future  war 
and  bloodshed,  to  give  the  Cantonese  a  true  esti- 
mate of  our  character,  to  render  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  countrymen  secure,  and  to  prevent 
those  vexatious  interrupUons  to  our  commerce, 
we  must  carry  out  what  we  have  begun  with  a 
firm  and  determined  hand.  With  a  nation  like 
the  Chinese,  particularly  about  Canton,  this  Is 
true  humanity  and  mercy. 

**In  conclusion,  let  us  hojpe  that  the  day  is  not 
fftr  distant,  when  this  large  and  important  empire^ 
with  its  three  hundred  nuUions  of  numan  beings, 
shall  not  remain  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  sooner  the  change  takes  place  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  Chhiese,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  Trade  and  commerce  will  increase  to 
a  degreeof  whidi  the  most  sanguine  can  (brm  but 
a  very  (hint  idea  at  tike  present  time.  Theriohea 
of  the  country  will  be  largely  developed,  and 
articles  useful  as  food»  in  the  arts,  or  as  luxuries, 
at  present  unknown,  will  be  brought  into  the 
market  It  cannot  be  true  that  a  vast  country 
like  China,  where  the  soil  is  ridi  and  fertile,  the 
climate  favourable,  and  the  teembg  popa]ati<k 
industrious  and  ingenious,  can  produce  onlv  two 
or  three  articles  of  impoftanee,  sueh  as  sila  and 
tea  for  exportation.  There  mqst  be  many  more, 
and  these  will  be  brought  to  light  when  the 
country  is  fully  and  fieuriy  opened  to  the  nations 
of  the  west. 

**  But  when  this  is  accomplished,  a  boon  of 
greater  value  will  be  conferreo  upon  the  Chinese, 
than  anydiing  connected  with  the  extension  of 
their  commerce.  The  Christian  missionary  will 
be  able  without  fear  of  restriotioo,  to  proclaim 
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the  <{^iidiags(tf  great  jay'tomnUoDSofthe 
haman  race,  who  have  Dover  yet  heard  the  jojfal 
soand. 

^  Objects  8Qch  as  these^*— the  placing  of  oar 
lelatioDS  on  a  f^na  and  saUsfactory  oasis,  the  pre- 
yention  of  oneqaai  wars  where  moch  blooa  is 
neceesarily  shed,  the  extenaion  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  free  and  onrestricted  diaaemioation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Ghristr-are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  thehigheststatesmen  and  greatest  phi- 
lanthropisti  of  oar  time."— Foetuns,  pp.  430, 439. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Report  by  Her  Majesty^ 8  Com- 
misaioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scotland^  and 
the  existing  Law  in  reference  to  Lunatics 
and  Lunatic  Asylums  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  With  an  Appendix. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  1857. 

2.  A  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Lunatics,  and  for  the  Provi- 
sion^ Maintenance,  and  Regulation  of  Lu^ 
natic  Asylums,  in  Scotland,  Prepared 
and  brought  in  by  the  Lord-Advocate' 
and  Sir  Gborge  GrbV.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  18th 
June,  1857. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  have  the  medical 
superintendents  of  our  public  asylums,— ^)r, 
as  is  the  fashion  now  to  designate  them, 
chartered  asylums — in  their  annual  reports 
regarding  these  institutions,  with  singular 
ability,  fidelity,  and  fearlessness,  exposed 
the  defideneies,  anomalies,  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  Lunacy  Laws  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  faults  of  commission  and  omission 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
— and  especially  the  pauper  insane^— of  Scot- 
land, on  the  other.  They  have  pointed  out 
the  extent  and  tendency  of  the  prejudices 
which  exist,. especially  in  country  and  re- 
mote districts,  regarding  asylums  and  their 
inmates :  the  degree  to  which  restraint,  phy- 
sical force,  and  terrorism  are  suggested  or 
dictated  by  mistaken  kindness,  ignorance,  or 
brutality  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane :  the 
oomparative  curability  of  insanity  in  its  ear- 
lier stages  and  under  impropriate  treatment, 
and  the  importance  of  early  treatment,  both 
in  regard  to  the  chances  of  cure  of  the  pa- 
tient said  to  the  pocket  of  the  rate-payer ; 
the  dangers  of  delay  in  confirming  and  ag- 
gravating the  disease,  and  in  constituting 
the  patient  a  permanent  instead  of  a  tempo- 
rary burden  on  parochial  boards ;  and  the 
suicides,  homicides,  and  oth^  disasters  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society,  resulting  | 


from  premature  ranovsis  in  o{q»OBllioB  to 
medical  advice.  They  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  detention  or  custodv,  not  cure  or 
restoration,  are  too  frequently  the  m^- 
springs  of  action  in  parochial  boards,  whose 
treatment  of  the  insane  is  mose  apt  to  be 
infiueneed  by  motives  of  short^ghted  eoono* 
my,  than  by  those  oi  humanity  ;  they  hav^ 
raised  their  voices  indignantly  agunst  the 
practice  of  "  fermmg*'  out  the  insane  poor, 
without  regard  either  to  comfort  or  cure, 
and  against  the  wholesale  exodus  of  pauper 
patients  from  public  asylums  to  private 
houses  and  workhouses.  They  have  explaui. 
ed  \he  danger  of  the  desire  and  necessity  for 
profit^  on  ^e  part  of  the  proprietors  of  prt* 
vate  houses  influencing  meir  treatment  of 
pauper  patients,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  latter ; 
and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim,  di- 
rectly or  in^ectly,  the  insane  poor  of  Soot- 
land  to  be,  in  many  oases,  the  unfortanals 
victims  of  a  selfish,  inhuman,  parsimonious 
economy.  They  have  frankly  confessed  the 
errors  or  defects  in  construction  or  manage- 
ment under  which  our  public  asylums  labour, 
and  have  been  at  great  pains  to  indicate  how 
these  may  be  best  rem^ied  or  supplied,  in 
the  erection  of  future  hospitals  for  the  tretit- 
ment  of  the  insane.  They  have  dwelt  espe- 
cially on  the  overcrowded  state  of  all  oar 
pubUo  asylums,  firom  a  desire^  on  the  part  of 
their  managers  to  meet,  so  &r  as  p(»8tblo, 
the  urgent  wants  of  the  community;  attd 
they  have  recommended  the  erection  both  of 
additions  to  existing  asylums  and  of  .addi- 
tional asylums,  so  as  to  accommodate  pa- 
tients  who  are  at  present  mis-treated,  or 
maltreated,  m  private  homes,  private  asj. 
lums,  poorhouses,  and  prisons,  as  well  as  to 
permit  of  a  more  satis&otory  classificadoa 
of  the  insane,  tiian  at  present.  They  have 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  proper  legid 
authorities,  theur  difficulties  in  the  treatment 
of  particular  classes  of  osses^  such  as  crimi^ 
nal  lunatics— improperly  so  called^-dipso- 
maniacs,  and  voluntary  patients,  and  they 
have  ofifered  suggestions  for  improvements 
in  the  law  regarding  them ;  and  lastly,  by 
availing  themselves  diligently  of  every  ad- 
vance in  science  and  art  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  those  conunitted  to  their  charge, 
they  have  established  for  the  chartered  asy*- 
lums  of  Scotland,  a  cosmopolitan  reputation, 
a  proud  pre-eminence  which  has  rendered 
th^  models — in  regard  espedally  to  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  insane — ^for  the 
world  to  imitate^  Let  those  who  are  inelin^ 
ed  to  doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going assertioBs,  peruse  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Scotch  asylums  daring  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  especially  those  of  Dum- 
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fries,  Edinburgh,  nxA  Glasgow ;  they  will 
there  find  not  onlj  a  mass  of  the  most 
Taluable  information  regarding  the  nature, 
eanses,  and  treatment  of  insanity,  but  they 
will  speedily  diseoyer  thai  the  priBcipaA 
evils  wd  objections,  as  well  as  the  sogges- 
tions — with  dbe  exertion  of  those  reganiing 
eeatral  bou^s-— described  or  made  by  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  their 
reoent  Report  to  Parliament,  have  been  long 
since  anticipated*  Year  after  year  the  med- 
ical executiyc  of  our  asylums  has  been  per- 
severingly,  unitedly,  incessantly,  endeavour- 
ing to  force  on  the  attention  of  the  public 
ai^  of  the  legi^tnre,  the  defects  and  ano- 
malies of  our  lunacy  laws»  their  improper  or 
imperfect  administration,  and  the  unsatisfoc^ 
tory  mode  of  treatment  of  'the  insane,  in 
curtain  respects,  both  within  and  without 
the  chartered  asylums.  But  so  &r  m  the 
mtroduetion  of  remedial  measures  li  con- 
eomed,  these  representations  and  sugges- 
tions— ^tbese  *'  labours  of  love" — ^have  hither- 
to apparently  gone  for  nothing. 

Ihe  Board  ^  Supervision,  during  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence,  in  its  annual  reports, 
has  likewise  repeatedly  and  distidotty  point- 
ed out  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  lunacy  laws  of  Scotland  applicable  to  (he 
poor,  in  consequence  of  defective  asylum 
accommodation  and  other  causes.  Sir  John 
McNeill,  the  accomplished  and  energetic 
chairman  of  the  Board  just  named,  in  his 
etvldenoe  he^oT^  the  Select  Committee  on 
Mtscellaoeotts  Expenditure  in  1848,  in  an- 
swer to  a  ques^on  put  by  Sir  Greorge  Qerk 
[6506],  states  explicitly,  ^*1  do  not  contem- 
plate with  satis&ction  the  placmg  of  pauper 
lonatics  in  private  madhouses  at  all.  1  have 
ft  very  serious  objection  to  placing  them  in 
jMivate  madhouses  with  people  who  have  no 
mterest  in  taking  proper  charge  of  them,  but 
whose  interest  it  is  to  feed  them  as  cheaply 
9miSL  cure  them  as  slowly  as  possible."  When, 
dMrefore,  the  Scotch,  aiKl  especially  the 
Bnglish,  newspapers  re-echo  the  self-con- 
demnatory  sentiments  of  a  writer,  who  says 
in  the  2Vme9,  *^I  cannot  but  meanwhile 
accept  it  as  a  great  discredit  to  my  native 
country,  not  merely  that  such  evils  existed 
in  it,  but  that  ifmr  €xi$tenee  wa$  overlooked 
by  her  eUrgy^  her  ofieiah,  and  her  philan- 
ikropietiy"  we  believe  they  are  guilty  of  a 
fflaring  injustice  to  a  people  which  has  vo- 
luntarily done  more  for  its  insane,  and  to  a 
country  which  possesses  better  pubKe  asy* 
Inros,  in  certain  respects,  than  any  people  or 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Report  of  Uie  Scotch 
Lunacy  Commtssion  contains  novd  disclo- 
sures, reveals  a  state  of  sfiairs  which  has 


bten  Utherto  seduloudy  concealed,  or  brmgs 
to  light  a  new  national  grievance  of  many 
years'  growtL  The  Report  in  question  will 
doubtless  furnish  powerful  and  valuable 
corroborative  evidence ;  it  will  bring  more 
fully  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  evOs 
to  which  it  had  long  shown  a  wonderful 
apathy  and  indi£toence. 

The  mode  in  which  the  evib  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  especially  in 
oases  beyond  the  reach  of  any  present  legal 
interference,  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
Scottish  Commissioners,  has  at  last  fiiirly 
roused  Parliament  out  of  this  state  of  indil^ 
ference,  and  the  Lord  Advocate's  biU,  now 
before  Parliament,  is  the  result.  But  as  it 
is  manifestly  the  intention  of  his  Lordship 
to  introduce  some  of  the  features  of  the 
English  lunacy  laws  into  the  management  of 
lunatics  in  Scotland,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  that  the  M.P.'s  and  journalists 
who  have  devoted  so  mach  attention  to  the 
ScotUih  Lunacy  Commission  and  its  Report, 
should  study  carefully  the  ten  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  EngUeh  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
They  will  there  find  that  ^e  administrative 
agency  of  a  Royal  Commission,  after  ten 
years  hard  work,  has  not  been  so  successful 
as  is  desirable,  in  remedying  the  evils  of  the 
English  lunacy  laws  and  of  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  England.  We^o  not  here  enter 
into  the  questions  of  why  or  how  su<A  a 
state  of  things  comes  to  pass,  but  we  call 
attention  to  the  fkct,  that  these  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  pages  of  the  English  reports 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor — after  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  country  of  some  L.  160,000  for 
administering  the  law— of  the  existence  of 
cases  of  neglect  and  abuse,  neariy  as  glaring, 
if  not  more  so,  than  those  now  revved  in 
the  Report  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion. In  their  Seventh  Annual  Report 
[p.  27],  the  English  Commissioners  state  re- 
garding Amroth  Oastle,  Pembrokeshire,  '^as 
in  the  case  of  Vernon  House,  it  was  found 
that  the  stahUe  had  been  converted  hy  white- 
waehing  and  boardiny,  into  teards  for  pavper 
patients, .  . .  that  the  single  bedrooms  were 
formed  out  of  the  old  stalls  for  horses,^^  and 
that  the  male  dormitories  were  in  a  loft  over 
the  stables!  The  latest  Report  [Tenth, 
1856,  p.  30],  contains  the  following  instruct- 
ive paragraph,  regarding  Eingsdown  House, 
Box :— "  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Nash, 
that  he  pays  about  L.150  per  annum /;r  (he 
good-will  of  the  house^  and  Ma/  a  valuation 
of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  existence 
of  the  lease,  is  to  be  made  at  its  expiration, 
when  a  proportionate  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
paid  to  Dr.  Nash  for  the  cases  so  admitted. 
The  amount  is  to  be  determined  by  arbitra- 
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tioD. ,  • .  They  [the  patients]  are  hy  tlus  ar- 
raDgement  made  a  source  of  traffic  and  pro 
fit  by  two  parties  1" 

It  is  not  a  little  instructive  that,  a  few 
nights  after  the  tn^ical  effect  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  produced  hy  the  speecU  of 
Mr.  EUice  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
insane  in  Scotland — after  the  English  mem- 
bers had  turned  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes 
in  devout  horror  at  the  revelations  made, 
and  the  London  press  had  called  upon  the 
English  nation  to  bludh  for  the  inhumanity, 
the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  of  poor,  "re- 
ligious Scotland" — attention  should  have 
been  called  in  Parliament  to  the  disgraceful 
state  of  the  insane  innmtes  of  the  Maryle^ 
bone  Workhouse — an  establishment  under 
the  very  eye  of  all  the  enlightened  model 
boards  of  the  southern  metropolis !  Last 
year,  also,  one  of  the  Ck>mmi8sioners  in  Lu- 
nacy [Times^  March  6,  1856]  found  the 
wards  for  ins^e  paupers  in  St.  Pancras' 
Workhouse,  London,  in  a ''  lamentable  state 
of  disorder  and  neglect,"  and  reported  that 
previous  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners 
nad  been  totally  disregarded ! 

Turn  we  now  more  particularly  to  the  Re- 
port before  us.  Were  we  desirous  of  criti- 
cising the  manner  in  which  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  Report  has  been  executed — 
the  perspicuity  ^ith  which  statistics  have 
been  arranged,  so  as  to  bear  on  the  elucida- 
tion of  interesting  topics— or  the  opinions 
in  regard  to^he  nature  and  treatment  of 
insanity,  and  the  proper  constitution  of  hos- 
pitals fcHT  the  insane,  in  the  abstract,  we 
might  doubtless  discover  grounds  of  objec- 
tion or  complaint.  But  we  have  no  desire 
to  be  hypercritical ;  we  shall  rather  look  to 
the  spirit,  tendency,  or  scope  of  the  Report, 
than  to  the  manner  in  which  the  details  nave 
been  worked  out  and  thrown  together.  The 
Commissioners  have  undoubtedly  been  at 
immense  pains  to  discharge  their  laborious 
duties  faithfully  and  fully  ;  and  the  result 
(rf*  their  Investigations,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  upwards  of  two  years^  constitutes  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature, 
or  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
Scotland.  The  bulkiness  of  the  Report, 
however,  detracts  materially  from  its  use- 
fulness ;  and,  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  arranged,  there  is  consider- 
able repetition  and  confusion.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  further,  that  there  appear  to 
be  just  grounds  for  opinions  and  objections 
which  we  have,  on  all  hands,  heard  urged 
against  it  of  the  following  nature : — ^That 
there  pervades  Uie  R^rt  a  decided  bias 
towards  particular  opinions,  these  opinions 
being  sudi  as  are  enunciated  in  the  Reports 
of  the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners^  and 


that  the  Ei^lish  influence  and  ideas  unduly 
predominate  over  the  Scotch ;  that  there  is 
an  evid^it  anxiety  to  make  outia  bad  case — 
a  strong  tendency  to  paint  in  the  darkest 
colours  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture — an 
ungenerous  disposition  to  depreciate  all  ex* 
isting  arrangements,  especially  as  being 
essentially  ^otch  in  their  character ;  and 
tliat  many  of  the  stiUements  are  open 
to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  unfairness 
or  partiality,  and  exaggeration !  As  pub- 
lic reviewers  we  cannot^  in  equity,  shut 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  complaints  which 
we.  have  almost  daily  read  or  heard,  sinoe 
the  publication  of  the  R^K>rt,  in  regard  to 
its  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations;  the  press, 
in  every  part  of  Scotland,  teems  witli  such 
accusations,  coming  from  asylums,  public 
and  private,  and  from  all  grades  of  officials 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Lunaly  Laws,  or  with  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  Some  of  tHese  parties  or  persons 
use  the'  strongest  language,  imputing  to  the 
Commissioners  all  manner  of  unworthy  mo- 
tives. From  some  quarters  such  accusa- 
tions and  imputations  must  be  received  with 
caution,  if  iot  with  suspicion ;  they  look  too 
like  recrimination  from  parties  who  smart 
under  the  official  scourge  of  the  Conunia- 
sioners.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  such 
persons  or  parties  should  endeavour  to  defend 
themselves  as  best  they  can  against  the 
statements  6f  the  Commissioners ;  and  &il- 
ing  in  a  valid  defence,  it  is  very  natural  they 
should  attack  the  Commissioners  with  any 
weapons  at  their  command.  But  these 
charges  of  exaggeration,  unfiurness,  and  in- 
accuracy, are  so  common  throughout  Scot- 
land, and  they  originate,  in  many  instancea, 
in  quarters  so  unexceptionable,  that  we  must 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  a  certain  proportion  of  them  at 
least.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
it  is  understood  tnat  a  correspondence  has 
taken  place  between  the  Sheriff  and  the 
Lord- Advocate,  or  Secretary  of  Stat^ ;  and 
that  investigations  have  been  made  regard- 
ing many  of  the  special  cases  mentioned  by 
the  Commissioners.  Neither  this  corre^ 
spondence  nor  the  results  of  these  investi* 
gations  have  been  given  to  the  public.  But, 
it  has  been  stated,  by  those  who  are  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority,  that,  "  up  to  this 
time,  noi  one  case  had  been  found  fully  con* 
furmed." — [Perthshire  Courier ^ixjXy  9, 1867.] 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Report  was 
so  long  in*  its  birth.  We  can  only  account 
for  this  on  the  ground  of  the  ^'  tedious  la- 
bour" necessary  safely  to  bring  it  forth.  It 
is  apt  to  give  a  &lse  impression  of  things 
ae  ike%f  are  ;  for  asylums,  like  numy  other 
institutions  of  the  time,  are  progressive  ia 
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Aeir  nature,  and,  in  some  of  them,  both 
public  and  private,  many  and  most  import- 
ant changes,  in  their  constituti6n  and  govern- 
ment, hSve  occurred  during  the  last  two 
yeiurs.  We  could  point  to  certain  public 
asylums  which  are  complained  of  by  the 
Commissioners  as  lacking  a  due  supply  of 
books  and  objects  to  amuse  and  occupy  the 
patients,  which  now  possess  their  libraries, 
museums,  bazaars — ^their  classes,  lectures, 
and  concerts — their  picnics,  walks,  and 
games — ^in  addition  to  gardens,  grounds,  and 
workshops,  for  ordinary  or  routine  labor. 
We  could  instance  further,  the  old  Montrose 
asylum,  the  parent  of  all  the  Scotch  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  British  asylums,  whose 
arrangements  are  not  such  as  are  now  ap- 
proved of  by  architects  and  mec|ical  super- 
intendents, and  to  whose  deficiencies  its  di- 
rectors have  been  long  so  fully  alive,  that 
they  sometime  ago  vot^  a  sum  of  L.80,000 
fbr  the  construction  of  a  new  and  commodi- 
ous asylum  at  a  short  distance  from  Mon- 
trose, on  a  salubrious  and  unexceptionable 
site,  and  which  is  rapidly  progressing  to- 
wavds  completion.  Of  this  we  feel  assured, 
that  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland 
is  fiir  from  being  so  bad  as  is  represented 
by  the  Commissioners,  who  might,  consist- 
ently with  truth,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  much  more  favourable  and  encouraging 
terms,  of  &ie  existing  machinery  for  uieir 
comfort  and  cure. 

It  is  impd^ible  for  us  t6  give  any  resume 
of  the  many  interesting  points  discussed  in 
the  elaborate  Report  before  us.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
public  newspapers,  that  it  is  here  less  neces- 
saiT.  What  concerns  us  more  intimately 
and  immediately,  is  the  tendency  and  cha- 
racter of  the  legislation  which  is  likely  to 
be  founded  on  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  Report  In  connection  with  the  expect- 
ed legislative  measure,  we  shall  briefly  re- 
view the  alterations  which  it  is  desirable  to 
introdupe  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  generally — the  construction  and  ma- 
nagement of  asylums — and  the  Lunacy 
Laws,  with  the  mode  of  their  administra- 
tion, in  Scotland. 

It  is  not  enough  for  our  legislators  to 
frame  measures  for  the  custody  and  cure  of 
die  insane.  This  is  but  a  smdl  part  of  theic 
duty  towards  the  community.  The  subject 
of  the  prevention  of  insanity  is  in6nitely 
more  noble,  as  embracing  a  wider  field  of 
action.  Such  a  subject  might  well  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  of 
any  other  board  or  minister  that  may  be 
chained  with  the  care  of  public  hygiene.  It 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  an  inti- 
mate relation  subsists  between  insanity,  <m 


the  one  hand,  and  physical  deterioration  and 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation,  on  the 
other.    The  influence  of  imperfect  nutrition 
in  the  production  of  insanity,  is  distinctly 
enunciated  by  the  Commissioners,  who  state, 
that  *'  it  never  should  be  forgotten  that  im« 
perfect  nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  insanity  among  the  poor ;"  and 
that  there  is  a  ^'  powerful  affinity  between 
poverty  and  mental  disease,"  each  beina 
**  reciprocally  productive  of  the  other,  and 
alternately  cause  and  effect."     It  follows, 
that  whatever  tends  to  improve  the  physic- 
al, mental,  and  moral  condition  of  the  poor-— 
to  ruse  tiieir  social  status,  will,  pro  tanto, 
tend  towards  the  diminution  of  insanity 
among  them.    In  this  aspect,  various  evils 
of  our  present  social  system  call  aloud  for 
redress  at  the  hands  of  our  legislators. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  bothy  and 
truck  systems,  prostitution,  intemperance, 
intermarriages  between  near  blood-relaticms, 
and  between  persons  actually  insane,  or 
having  a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 
The  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  both  in  r^^ard  to 
their  housing  and  diet.    The  bothy  system 
is  a  disgrace  to  Scotland ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  symptoms  of  amendment  in  the  in- 
stitution of  an  ''Agricultural  Labourers* 
Dwellings  Association,"  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Edinburgh.     A  most  instructive 
but  disgraceful  case,  whidi  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  has  been  goins 
the  round  of  the  newspapers  lately.     A 
fiurm-servant  deserted  his  master^s  servioe 
on  the  plea  that  the  bothy  was  quite  unfit 
for  a  man  to  live  in.    It  was  deponed  by 
medical  witnesses  that  the  hovel  in  question 
was  almost  destitute  of  air  and  light,  was 
damp  and  filthy,  ^d  altogether  unfit  for  a 
human  habitation.     It  is  a  serious  truth, 
that  the  cattle  and  dogs  of  farmers  are  bet- 
ter housed  and  attended  to  than  ^eir  la- 
bourers.   It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the 
&rmer  to  possess  well-housed  robust  labour* 
ers ;  but  if  selfish  interests  do  not  lead  to 
the  proper  housing  and  feeding  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  for  the  sake  of  society  the 
employer  ought  to  be  compelled,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  to  make  more  suitable 
provisicm  for  the  preservaticm  of  their  healths 
The  cots  or  hovels  of  the  peasantry,  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  are  nearly  as  unsuitable 
for  human  habitation  as  die  bothies.    In  the 
Carse  of  Gk>wrie,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  in  Scotland,  the 
cottars'  bouses  are  chiefly  mud  huts  (^  the 
most  primitive  description— huts  which  are 
a  disgrace  alike  to  the  district  and  to  the 
country.    Premature  old  age  and  pauper- 
ism are  among  the  most  common  results  of 
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residence  in  such  dwellings.  Akin  to  the 
bothy  system,  and  equally  fertile  in  the  pro- 
daotion  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  insani^,  is 
the  truck  system  of  the  mming  districts. 
The  subject  of  the  checking  of  prostitution 
and  other  cognate  vices  is  a  most  difficult 
one,  but  one  which  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  important.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  better  education  of  the 
morale  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  but 
especially  amon^  the  poor,  with  a  view  to 
biidling  the  passions,  and  directing  the  mmd 
towards  higher  and  nobler  aims  and  objects. 
Intemperance  is  to  be  abated  probably  ra- 
ther by  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  culture,  and  the  encouragement 
of  rational  amusements,  than  by  any  com- 
pulsory abstinence.  The  Commissioners 
show  that  congenital  insanity  is  greatly  more 
prevalent  in  tne  northern  uian  in  the  south- 
em'  counties  of  Scotland,  this  being  due  to 
intermarriage  chiefly;  and  they  further  point 
out  the  deplorable  extent  to  which  imbecile 
females,  in  consequence  of  being  allowed  to 
go  at  large,  become  the  victims  of  unprin- 
cipled scoundrels,  and  give  birth  to  insane 
children.  There  is  often  a  distinct  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  observable  in  the 
offspring  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  poor  of  our  large  towns. 
The  deprivations  to  which  the  parents,  and 
especially  the  mothers,  are  frequently  sub- 
jected, may,  in  a  certain  measure,  account 
for  this,  llie  defective  physical  education 
of  the  young,  the  undue  and  premature 
stimulation  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the 
want  of  moral  training,  long  hours  and  un- 
healthy trades,  must  also  be  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  evils  to  be  remedied — a  cata- 
logue which  we  might  easily  augment,  had 
we  not  said  enough  to  indicate  our  general 
meaning. 

We  trust  the  Lord  Advocate  will  see  the 
propriety  of  employing  a  new  psychological 
terminology,  and  of  abolishing  the  use  of 
terms  founded  on  crude,  absurd,  and  now 
exploded  notions  regarding  insanity  and  the 
insiane, — ^terms  which  serve  only  to  generate 
alarm  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  prejudice  and  disgust  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  in  regard  to  asylums  and  all 
charged  with  their  management.  We  refbr 
to  such  terms  as  madhousey  lunatk^  keepers^ 
eellSj  Juriosify,  atylufn$^  etc.  Mmdness  is 
undoubtedly  a  most  unscientifio  term ;  mad- 
house instantly  calls  up  visions  of  the  bed- 
lams of  old,  with  their  chains  and  shrieks 
and  dungeons ;  hmoHe  is  founded  on  an  ac- 
knowledged error ;  keeper  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  jailor  and  prisoner ;  cell  implies  the  no- 
tion of  a  dark,  cold,  damp  dungeon,  sudi  as 
that  of  a  prison  \fitr%09ity  is  merely  a  symp- 


tom of  some  forms  of  insanity ;  and  aeyhm 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  an  hospital  or 
home.  We  would  surest,  instead  of  these 
objectionable  terms,  the  substitution*  of  sudi 
words  or  expressions  as  insanity  or  menial 
derangement,  hospUaUfor  the  ineane,  attend- 
ants  ,or  nurses,  apartments  or  bedrooms^ 
eta, — terms  calculiU^d  to  inspire  confidence 
and  hope,  and  to  give  correct  impressions 
of  asylums  and  the  insane  as  they  are  and' 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  were  in  the  days, 
now  long  gone  by,  of  restraint^  brutality, 
and  ignorance. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  private  boarding-houses  of  Uie  Lilly- 
bank  and  Hillend  type;  nor  do  we  liiink 
their  doom  has  been  fixed  a  moment  too 
soon.  The  "  farming  out"  of  the  pauper*  in- 
sane,  from  motives  of  parsimonious  economy 
alone,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  well-being  of  die  patients,  is,  as  the 
Commissioners  boldly  state,  a  disgrace  to 
all  concerned  in  sudi  proceedings.  But  we 
have  no  hope  that  the  evil  will  be  abated 
or  modified,  until  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
compels  parochial  authorities  to  do  their 
dutv  to  the  insane  poor.  It  is  granted  on 
all  hands  that  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  asy- 
lum accommodation,  especially  in  certain 
counties  of  Scotiand ;  and  we  assume  that 
additional  or  district  asylums  will  forthwith 
be  erected.  Several  important  topics  sug- 
gest themselves  for  oonsid^ratidh  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  new  asylums.  Let 
us  not  be  mere  copyists,  imitating  the  de- 
fects as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  existios 
Scotch  asylums,  some  of  which  were  built 
half  a  century  ago,  and  are  anything  but 
models  for  modern  asylums.  Let  us  strive 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  hitherto  high 
reputation  of  the  Scotch  public  asylums,  by 
introducing  into  their  construetion  and  msr 
nagement  all  the  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments of  modem  science  and  art;  let  us 
make  them  psychological  schools  as  well  as 
hospitals,  industrial  colonies  as  well  as  asy- 
lums or  homes ;  let  us  secure  for  their  super- 
intendence the  highest  medical  talent^  by  of- 
fering liberal  remuneration  and  rewards ;  and 
let  their  governing  bodies  take  as  their  motto, 
''  SaJuspopuU  suprema  lex^ — ^the  interests  of 
society  and  of  the  insane,  rather  than  the 
pockets  of  the  rate-payers.  We  must  have 
no  Colney  Hatches  in  Scotiand,— 4iuge,  over- 
grown,  unmanageable  establishments,  whose 
interior  rivals  £e  gloom  and  monotony  of  a 
prison.  The  Commissioners  justiy,  we  think, 
advocate  the  erection  of  numerous  middle* 
sized  or  small  asylums  in  preference  to 
huge  central  establishments :  toe  former  can 
be  scattered  over  the  country,  lo  as  to  be 
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readily  aooessible ;  the  latter  must  be  lo- 
cated in  the  most  populous  districts,  and  in 
the  neigbkourhood  of  our  large  towns.  It 
is  further  recommended  that  the  new  asy- 
lums for  the  pauper  insane  should  be  plain 
and  inexpensive.  Certainly  they  may  be 
erected  much  more  cheaply  than  any  of  our 
existing  large  public  asylums,  with  the  ex- 
ception, peniaps,  of  the  Southern  Counties 
Asylum,  Dumfries.  But  an  asylum  may 
be  too  plain.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  multiplication  of  plain,  workhouse4ook- 
ing  masses  of  building,  when  a  small  addi- 
tional outlay  would  afford  a  tasteful  <Nma^ 
mentation.  But  we  have  objections  to  the 
erection  of  isolated,  single,  symmetrical 
masses  of  building,  and  should  infinitely 
prefer  a  series  of  buildings  studded  over  the 
grounds,  resembling  in  general  character 
and  appearance  a  large  English  homestead, 
or  some  lai^e  industoial  community.  Our 
anticipations  may  be  at  present  regarded  as 
somewhat  Utopian;  but  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  a  pauper  asylum  will  par- 
take of  the  diaracter  of  a  farming  or  indus- 
trial colony ;  when  we  shall  have  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  its  inmates  living  in  cottages 
under  the  charge  of  intelligent  and  kind  at- 
tmidants ;  when  the  establishment  will  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  acute  cases,  and  of  a  farm  and  series  of 
wo^hops  for  the  occupation  of  the  conva- 
lescent and  well-bdiaved  industrious  in- 
mates. All  the  buildings,  workshops,  and 
lands  would  be  induded  within  the  asylum 
domain;  the  colony  would  resemble,  in 
some  of  its  general  features,  that  of  Gheel 
in  Belgium  :  but  we  would  not  advocate  in 
Scotland  the  carrying  out  of  diis  principle 
on  a  larger  scale  at  present  Instead  of 
building  additional  wings  to  existing,  asy- 
lums— ^which  ace  already  sufficiently  over- 
grown— ^for  the  reception  'of  the  pauper  in- 
sane presently  confined  in  private  houses 
and  elsewhere,  we  would  strongly  urge  on 
the  attention  of  the  managers  of  asylums 
the  propriety  of  erecting  detadied  buildings, 
more  of  the  character  of  cottages  or  lodging, 
houses,  such  as  have  been  erected  by  the 
proprietors  of  many  large  factories  in  E^- 
land  and  Scotland  for  their  workmen.  !]^ 
sudi  buildinffs  could  be  drafted  off  the  con- 
valeecents,  toe  quiet,  the  harmless;  while 
the  present  hospital  buildings  would  be  ap- 
propriated wholly  to  reorat  or  to  trouble- 
some cases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  pr<^riety  of  attaching  a  lai^e  amount  of 
land  for  forming  purposes  to  every  asylum 
•—be  it  pauper  or  private, — ^but  espceially 
if  the  former.  By  employing  insane  labour 
in  agriculture,  not  only  would  a  direct  ben- 
efit accrue  to  the  patients,  bat  it  would 


prove  remunerative  to  the  asylum,  and  en- 
able it  to  reduce  its  rates  of  board  fbr  pauper 
patients.  "The  useful  and  productive  la> 
hour"  of  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  mig^t 
undoubtedly  be  vastly  increased,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  greater  variety  of  industrial 
employments  of  a  healthful  kind.  We  see 
no  reason  why,  in  the  larger  asylums,  if  a 
sufficient  amount  of  ground  were  purchased, 
there  should  not  be  a  complete  forming  es- 
tablishment, including  dairy,  mills  for  grind- 
ing com,  bakeries,  piggeries,  poultry  yards, 
stables,  byres,  sheep  pens;  workshops  fbr 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  masons,  plumbers, 
blacksmiths,  painters,  printers;  orchards,* 
kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  ^rubberiee, 
parks,  bowling-ffreens,  cricket  ground,  orna- 
mental sheets  of  water,  fountains,  etc  Some 
of  these,  however  desirable  in  themselves, 
are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  efficient 
working  of  a  pauper  establishment ;  but  we 
think  it  an  error  to  be  limited  by  the  con- 
sideration of  what  will  "  pay"  or  prove  re-  * 
munerative — what  will  clear  expenses  and 
leave  a  decent  surplus.  The  managers  of 
asylums .  should  look  less  to  what  ^d  of 
labour  is  likely  to  prove  remunerative-*- 
'^  useful  and  productive"  to  the  institution — 
than  what  mode  of  treatment  is  most  likely 
to  prove  serviceable  to  the  individual  pa- 
tient, taking  into  consideration  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.  We  would,  for  in- 
stance, much  rather  employ  a  puny,  pale 
consumptive  weaver  in  agricultural  labour 
than  at  his  loom,  although  the  institution 
should  be  a  direct  loser  by  such  change  of 
occupation ;  out-of-door  work,  abundant  ex- 
ercise, pure  air,  in  such  a  case,  furnishing 
perhaps  the  only  chance  of  cure.  Even  were 
it  universally  the  case,  as  some  superintend- 
ents state,  that  the  cost  of  employing  pa- 
tients in  farming  operations  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  Uieir  labour,  we 
should  hold  that  the  curative  results  ought 
to  have  a  primary,  and  the  value  of  t&kr 
labour  a  secondary  consideration.  The  ex- 
perience of  English  and  continental  asylums 
in  regard  to  farming,  however,  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  experiment  of 
attadiing  fiurms  to  our  asylums  would  prove 
benefidiu  alike  to  asylum  and  patients. 
Every  asylum,  existing  or  to  be,  should 
possess  an  educational  establishment.  It  is 
not  enough  to  employ  a  ploughman  as  a 
ploughman,  or  a  weaver  at  the  loom,  when 
he  becomes  convalescent ;  but  we  would 
have  the  ploughman  taught  to  read  and 
write-— would  place  at  his  command,  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  or  inclination,  a  know- 
ledge of  some  useful  handicraft,  and  so  en- 
deavour to  raise  his  sooial  status,  while  we 
would  send  the  weaver  to  the  fields,  and  sh- 
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gage  him  in  athletio  games,  so  as  to  im- 
prove his  phynque.  It  may  be  urged  that 
an  asylum  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  mental 
or  moral  training,  du&t  the  mind  should  be 
allowed  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  rest, 
and  the  body  or  the  hands  only  should  be 
employed.  This  we  regafd  as  a  perfect  fal- 
lacy, founded  onnm  imperfect  and  onesided 
knowledge  of  insanity  and  its  proper  treat- 
ment The  moderate  and  judicious  stlmu* 
lation  or  cultiyation  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties, and  the  due  development  and  r^u- 
lation  of  the  moral  feelings,  are  quite  as 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  mental 
*  health  as  mere  physical  exercise^  and  much 
more  so  than  mental  rest  or  inertia. 
'  The  education  of  the  insane  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  most  encouraging  success  in 
several  Scotch  asylums,  particularly  those 
of  Dumfries  and  Perth.  Among  the  higher 
or  educated  classes  there  are  patients  in 
these  asylums  who  have  studied  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ; 
botany,  geology,  entomology,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history ;  English  litera- 
ture and  history ;  theory  of  music,  and  the 
use  of  the  organ,  piano,  concertina,  violin, 
and  other  musical  instruments;  drawing, 
embroidery,  etc. ;  while  among  the  lower 
or  pauper  classes,  patients  have  made  solid 
acquirements  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  music,  besides  learn- 
ing shoemakinff,  carpentry,  weaving,  and 
other  trades.  We  would  also  strongly  ad- 
vocate the  introduction  of  the  SBsUietical 
element  in  the  arrangements  of  our  asy- 
lums :  we  would  clothe  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
leries and  parlours  with  pictures ;  introduce 
ferneries.  Ward's  cases,  flower-stands,  and 
bouquets ;  ttioourage  the  care  of  pet  ani- 
mals, such  as  singing  birds,  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, pigeons;  ornament  the  shrubberies 
with  statuary,  and  the  parks  with  fountains. 
Iliis  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  moment,  as  an  unne- 
cessary and  absurd  refinement — as  a  dissi- 
pation of  money  which  might  be  more  pro- 
fitably expended  on  stone  and  lime.  We 
doubt  not,  nevertheless,  that  all  of  these  ar- 
rangements will  find  their  way,  sooner  or 
later,  into  the  Scotch,  just  as  they  have  al- 
ready into  many  of  the  American,  asylums, 
—-establishments  in  which  there  is  much 
that  our  asylum  authorities  might  imitate 
with  advantage. 

The  existing  chartered  asylum^  cannot 
possibly  accommodate  the  insane  poor  of 
their  respective  districts,  under  the  proposed 
new  regulations,  unless  considerable  addi- 
tions are  made  tcUie  present  buildmgs. 
This  could  easily  be  done,  by  the  erection  of 
aetacbed  cottages  and  fiurm  buildings,  as  we 


have  already  suggested.  The  bill  empowers 
rate-payers  either  to  purchase  existing  chur- 
tered  asylums,  or  to  contract  willi  them  for 
the  custody  and  treatment  of  their  pauper 
insane.  Probably,  in  some  cases,  the  one 
plan  should  be  followed,  as  being  the  most 
satisfactory  alike  to  the  rate-payers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  asylum  managers  on  the 
other;  in  other  cases,  the  contract  syrtem 
will  be  preferred,  leaving  the  directors  to 
erect  such  additional  buudings  as  to  them 
appears  fit  There  is  considerable  difference 
of  .opinion  regarding  the  association  of  the 
insane  belonging  to  different  ranks  of  life  in 
the  same  building;  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  association  of  high  class  and  pauper 
patients  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  both. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  mistake.  In  an 
asylum  establishment  possessing  several  dis- 
tinct buildings,  the  high  class  patients,  how- 
ever, might  be  placed  in  one  building  and 
the  pauper  patients  in  another,  while  they 
would  associate  at  amusements  and  gamee, 
at  chapel,  and  other  occasions.  Sdme  ex- 
isting asylums  are  better  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  pauper  patients ;  others,  again, 
for  the  treatment  of  high  class  patients. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  treat- 
mentof  the  insane  in  Scotland,  that  additional 
pauper  or  district  asylums  should  be  erected. 
Separate  provision  should  be  forthwidi  made 
for  criminal  lunatics,  for  dipsomaniacs^  and 
for  idiots.  It  were  further  desirable  that 
establishments  of  an  expensive  kind,  either 
attached  to  existing  asylums  or  separate, 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
chronic  and  incurable  cases,  such  as  are  at 
present  confined  in  workhouses.  Homes  or 
retreats  for  patients  of  the  higher  ranks, 
and  especially  for  harmless  and  eccentric  in- 
dividuals, and  partaking  much  of  the  cha- 
racters of  a  private  home  and  little  of  those 
of  a  public  asylum,  would  probably  com- 
plete the  requirements  of  the  country  m  re- 
gard to  a  due  provision  for  its  insane.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  criminal  lunatics — at 
least  certain  sections  of  them — should  be  se- 
gregated from  die  ordinary  inmates  of  asy- 
lums, and  confined  or  treated  in  separate 
establishments.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  patients  should  not  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  comfort  and  cure  as 
other  classes  of  the  insane.  Erroneous  views 
exist  regarding  what  constitutes  a  'j  criminal 
lunatic,^  and  the  very  use  of  this  term  is  a 
contradiction  and  an  absurdity  that  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  criminal  and  other  lunatic  is  purely 
a  legal  one;  the  piychologist  admits  no 
sudi  distincdon.  The  latter  would  treat 
him  as  the  subject  of  disease;  but  the  law  «t 
present  regards  him  almost  solely  as  a  crimi- 
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md,  assookting  educated  with  degraded  "crU 
minal  lunatics"  in  wards  whose  arrange^ 
mental  arsi,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  badly 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  insanity.  It  ad- 
miu  of  question,  whether  it  is  advisable 
that  all  classes  of  criminal  lunatics  should  be 
^aced  in  a  naticmal  asylum,  such  as  that  of 
Ibundrum  in  Ireland ;  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  preferable,  in  regard  to  their  comfort 
and  cure,  to  devote  such  an  establishment 
solely  to  the  worst  classes — ^the  most  danger- 
ous and  vicious  patients— ^who  require  greater 
guarantees  for  safe  custody  than  in  other 
cases,  while  those  committed  for  minor 
ofTencea  might,  with  advantage,  be  received 
as  ordinary  patients  into  our  public  asylums. 
Such  an  opinion  is  supported  by  the  Com- 
missioners (p.  166).  Another  most  difficult 
dass  to  deal  with  is  that  of  inebriates,  or 
dipsoouuiiacs.  Some  eminent  authorities, 
both  legal  and  medical,  are  of  opinion  that 
such  persons  cannot  be  legally  treated  as  m- 
sane ;  while  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  there  is  no  class  more  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety. There  is  manifest  injustice  in  asso- 
ciating patients  of  this  class  with  the  other 
inmates  of  public  asylums,  but  ,at  present 
there  is  no  remedy.  Institutions  for  this 
dass  of  patients  should  partake  more  of  the 
characters  of  private  mansions  than  of  asy- 
lums :  there  is  no  necessity  for  most  of  the 
af^liances  required  in  the  treatment  of  other 
forms  of  insanity.  The  great  object  in  their 
treatment  is  to  keep  from  them  stimulants, 
and  so  to  train  the  moral  feelings  as  to  ac- 
custom them  to  bridle  and  overcome  their 
morbid  propensities.  They  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  liber- 
ty, to  associate  with  the  sane,  and  to  mix  in 
tne  temptations  and  trials  of  the  world  to  a 
limited  extent,  so  as  gradually  to  test  their 
increasing  powers  of  self-control  and  self- 
respect.  Tliere  should  be  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  occupation,  recreation,  and  educa- 
tion; professional  and  other  employments 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  majority  of  the 
patients,  and  the  produce  of  their  labour 
might  be  applied  eitner  towards  the  expenses 
of  their  individual  maintenance  or  to  the 
sopport  of  their  fiimilies.  But  legal  power 
must  be  granted  to  medical  men  t6  treat 
dipsomaniacs  or  inebriates  like  other  insane 
patients,  so  fiur  as  detention  uAtil  cure  or  re- 
covery is  concerned ;  such  patients  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  legally;  remoyable 
firom  medical  control,  until  the  superintend- 
ent of  an  asylum,  with  medical  and  legal 
advice  and  assistance  if  necessary,  pron<wince 
the  patient  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able 
flBifely  to  rejoin  society,  and  encounter  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  world*  Unless 
this  be  dooe^  the  treatment  of  this  dass  of 


padents  must  remain  on  its  present  unsatk- 
factory  footing ;  and  murders,  suicides,  arson, 
brutality,  pauperism,  the  total  ruin  of  ftmi- 
liea,  the  danger  of  the  community,  must 
continue  pro  tanto  without  a  check. 

The  great  want  of^  or  irregularity  in,  book« 
keeping  in  the  private  asylums,  is  greatly 
complained  of  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is 
extremely  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  that 
an  uniform  system  of  book-keeping — or  at 
least  a  minimum  standard — should  be  forth- 
with introduced  into  all  asylums,  of  what 
class  soever.  No  enlarged  deductions  in 
psychological  science  are  possible  without 
statistics ;  and  no  statistics  can  be  compiled 
without  book-keeping.  It  were  further  de- 
sirable that  statistics  of  a  certain  kind 
should  be  regularly  collected  by  some  cen- 
tral authority — such  as  the  Registrar-Grene- 
ral  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  who 
might  compile  quarterly  or  annual  tables, 
showing  the  proportion,  from  time  to  time, 
of  Uie  insane  to  the  sane  population ;  the 
proportion  of  males  to*  females  attacked ; 
the  ages  of  the  insane ;  the  causes  of  insan- 
ity ;  the  duration  of  the  disease  prior  to  the 
patient's  being  placed  under  treatment;  the 
results  of  treatment  and  its  duration ;  and 
various  cognate  pomts  of  great  general  in- 
terest to  Sie  community.  Why  sUould  we 
not  have  statistics  in  regaf  d  to  insanity,  si^ 
milar  to  those  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Farre  of 
London  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the 
metropolis  1  Of  the  ultimate  utility  of  such 
statistics  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  it  is 
with  confidence  and  a  sense  of  its  great  im- 
portance, that  we  venture  to  uige  this  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  the  promoters  of  the 
forthcoming  Lunacy  Bill,  besides,  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  certain  method  of  checking 
or  preventing  abuses,  and  of  enfordng  eoo- 
nomical  and  attentive  management,  than  by 
the  introduction  of  a  rigid  and  complete 
^stem  of  book-keeping.  The  regulation'  of 
the  rates  of  board  for  pauper  patients  in 
new  asylums  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  investigations  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  the  rates  in  some 
of  our  existing  chartered  asylums  have  dth^ 
been  unnecessarily  high,  or  those  of  the  pau- 
per boarding-houses  dangerously  low — so 
low,  indeed,  as  to  raider  it  impossible  for 
the  proprietor  both  to  treat  the  patients  pro- 
perly in  regard  to  food,  dothing,  etc^  and  to 
yield  him^f  a  reasonable  profit  The  al- 
ternative opinion,  simsested  by  a  perusal  of 
the  Report,  is  deddediy  the  latter ;  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rates 
charged  in  public  asylums  mi^t,  byyarious 
means,  such  as  the  introduction  of  useful  and 
productiye  labour,  be  materially  reduced. 
They  should,  if  possible,  be  soffidently  low 
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to  afibrd  everj  inducement  to  lose  no  time 
in  placing  recent  caeee  under  treatment,  and 
to  underbid,  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  private 
boarding-houses.  Gould  this  be  safely  done 
by  the  purdiase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
farms,  or  otherwise,  the  boarding4iou8es  6f 
the  Lillybank  and  Hillend  class  would  fiftll 
in  open  competition,  and  could  never  W^^ 
raise  themaelves  into  public  favour.  This 
'Would  be  a  more  fatal  and  permanent  blow 
to  them  than  compulsory  closure  of  their 
doors  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  b^  the  fiat 
of  a  Board  or  a  Sheriff  So  &r  as  can  oe 
oarried^ut,  the  interest  of  the  patient  and 
the  interest  of  the  rate-payer  should  be  made 
to  harmonize  and  coincide ;  then  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  pauper  insane.  ^ 

There  is  a  tendency  in  existing  chartered 
asylums  to  overwork  the  mediod  superin- 
tendent, and  especially  to  burden  him  with 
an  amount  of  mere  clerk's  work  which  occu- 
pies probably  the  major  part  of  most  valu- 
able time — ^time  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  medical  care  of  his  patients. 
A  superintendent  is  too  frequently,  to  a  ceiv 
tain  and  ulidesirable  extent,  secretary,  derk, 
officer  of  works,  &rm  overseer,  house  stew- 
ard, and  jack  of  all  trades :  this  is  not  only 
deroffatory  to  his  position,  but  mterferes  ma- 
teriaBy  with  his  nsefnlnesa  as  a  psychological 
physician.  If  he  has  letters  to  write,  ac- 
counts to  audit,  statistics  to  draw  up,  ground 
to  lay  out,  provisions  to  examine,  he  cannot 
aee,  converse  with,  and  otherwi3e  properly 
attend  to  his  patients,  especially  in  establish- 
ments contaimnff  a  population  of  400  or  500. 

One  of  the  <£tuses  of  Jthe  ^  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums [Ireland]  Act,  1856,''  should,  we  tliink, 
be  rendered  applicable  to  the  superintendents 
of  Scotdi  asylums,  or,  what  is  equivalent 
thereto,  a  similar  clause  should  be  inUx>duced 
into  tbs  Lord  Advocate's  Lunacy  Bill  for 
Scotland.  We  refer  to  the  clause  reg«rding 
superannuation  aUowances  or  pensions,  whi<£ 
in  perhaps  the  only  redeeming  feature  in  an 
act  full  of  objectionable  clauses.  The  super- 
annuation clause  of  the  Irish  Act  of  1856 
grants  to  any  officer  who  is  incapacitated 
Irom  age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  or 
otherwise,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  for  above  15  and  less  than  20  years' 
service,  a  pension  not  exceeding  two-ihirds 
of  his  salary  and  allowances ;  and  for  above 
M  years'  service,  a  pension  not  exceeding 
his  salary  and  allowances.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  such  inducement  for  a  medical 
man  to  devote  himself  to  the  treatment  of 
insanity ;  little  inducement  indeed,  of  any 
kind,  for  him  to  enter  upon  tMs  department 
of  the  public  service.  A  Scotdi  supsrintend- 
snt,  when  he  becomes  My  infirm,  and  in- 


capadtated,  is  liable  to  be  turned  adrtt 
without  a  farthing,  notwithstanding  a  long 
and  &ithful  service,  which  has  exhausted  tM 
eoeigies  of  a  valuable  iife.  The  legislature 
or  the  managers  of  asylums  might  well  be 
more  liberal  to  the  officers  of  asylums  than 
the  framers  of  the  Irish  Bill.  It  appears  to 
us  illiberal  and  unfiiir  that  incapacity  should 
be  the  only  ground  for  obtahiing  a  pension. 
We  think  Hukt  men  who  have  spent  15  or  20 
years  in  the  unceasingly  onerous  and  respon^ 
sible  duties  of  the  superintendentship  of  an 
asylum,  should  enjoy  the  option  of  retiring, 
at  the  end  of  that  poriod  on  full  pay,  without 
any  further  qualification  than  long  and  faith- 
ful service.  Sudi  a  step  is  rendered  desir- 
able both  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  and  the 
superintendent;  for  it  is  impossible  that  an 
old  man,  or  one  who  has  spent  20  years  in 
a  constant  assosiation  with  the  insane,  can 
possess  the  freshness,  firmness,  and  elastidty 
requisite  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  superintendent--duties  w^ch  are  as  ixkr 
some  as  they  are  incessant.  We  would  not 
confine  superannuation  allowances  to  super* 
intendents,  but  would  extend  their  benefits 
to  all  the  oipcers  of  an  asylum  of  every  grade 
and  kind. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  <^  legis- 
lation which  is  at  present  necessary  in  ordw 
to  place  the  lunacy  laws  of  Scotland — their 
administration  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane—and the  management  of  asylums  in 
Scotland— on  a  proper  basis,  it  is  perhaps 
easier  to  say  what  should  not  be  done — 
what  should  be  avoided,  than  what  should 
be  d(me.  It  has  been  all  along  expected 
that  the  B^>ort  of  the  Commissioners,  of 
what  nature  soever,  would  lead  to  legisla- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  Commission  would  appear 
to  have  been  instituted  directly  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  and  hasten  legidation.  Nor  has 
the  puUic  been  disappointed  in  this  antici- 
pation; for  the  Lord  Advocate  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  howl  of  indignant  surprise 
among  the  Enfffish  people  with  which  the 
publication  of  we  Report  was  greeted,  and 
the  unusual  exdtement  produced  in  Parlia- 
ment by  a  narration  of  the  abuses  which  it 
disdosed,  to  introduce  a  Bill  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  This  speed,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
has  amounted  to  rashness :  the  Bill,  in  all 
essential  points,  so  fitf  as  we  can  judge  by 
the  sketch  given  of  its  provisions  in  Parlia- 
ment at  its  first  reading,  is  that  of  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  Butherfurd,  little  if  at  all 
modified.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
cause  of  failure  of  this  Bill  in  1848,  was  not 
that  legislation  was  not  at  that  period  gene- , 
rally  considered  necessary  in  Scotland,  bvt ' 
that  the  enactments  of  the  Bill  were  of  sudii 
a  duuracter  as  to  raise  up  general  and  strong 
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opposition  throughout  Scotland.    Two   of 
its  most  obnoxious  provisions  wei'e  compul- 
sory taxation  of  counties  by  an  irresponsible 
Central  [Edinburgh]  Board,  and  the  aboli- 
tion or  abnegation  of  all  real  power  of  local 
government  of  asylums,  by  the  imposition 
of  arbitrary  interference  over  even  those 
asjlums  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  private 
munificence,  and  had  been  managed,  loc  dly 
and  privately,  in  such   a  way  as  to  have 
made  them  an  honour  to  our  country.  Know- 
ing well  that  there  has  existed  in  Scotland, 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  a  strong  and 
increasing  feeling  of  antipathy  to,  and  dis- 
trust in,   government  by   central    Boards 
and  Government  interference  generally,  wc 
should  naturally  have  anticipated   that,  in 
re-introducing  Lord  Rutherfurd's  Bill  at  the 
present  date,  its  promoters  would  have  so 
modified  it,  by  removing  or  altering  obnoxi- 
ous clauses,  as  to  have  rendered  it,  as  a 
whole,  somewhat  popular  among  the  Scot- 
tish people.     It  seems  to  us  most  unfortu- 
nate that  such  modifications  have  not  been 
introduced ;  and  such  is  the  determined  and 
general  opposition  to  it  throughout  all  class- 
es in  Scotland,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
pass ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should,  until 
radical  alterations  are  made  upon  it  in  com- 
mittee.    Already  are  the  press,  parochial 
boards,  managers  of  asylums,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  up  in  arms,  organizing  uni 
form  opposition;  and  we  much  mistake  if 
Government   will    have   the   hardihood  or 
power  to  press  and  pass  a  measure  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
people.     As  the  Bill  is  not  yet  printed  and 
circulated,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  criticise 
its  provisions  so  fully  as  we  should  have 
otherwise   desired.     We  can   only,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  review  the  general 
tendency  or  scope  of  such  legislation  as  is 
proposed. 

With  a  few  exceptions  in  minor  points  of 
detail,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  lunacy  laws 
have  been  more  perfectly  framed,  no  public 
asylums  more  admirably  managed  than 
those  of  Scotland ;  and  no  country  deserves 
greater  praise  and  less  censure  for  the  en- 
lightened  solicitude  she  has  show;i,  and  the 
voluntary  provision  she  has  made,  for  her 
insane.  We  are  not  imbued  with  any  ex. 
travagant  feeling  of  exultative  nationality ; 
we  do  not  make  these  statements  in  a  boast 
ful  spirit;  but  we  feel  keenly,  and  we  speak 
plainly  in  affirming  our  belief,  that  justice 
has  not  been  meted  out  to  Scotland  by  the 
English  press  and  by  Parliament  in  regard 
to  her  asylum  affairs.  The  administration 
of  the  law  has  been  faulty ;  the  law  itself 
requires  some  emendation;  more  asylum 
accommodation  is  urgently  demanded ;  and 
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a  certain  section  of  the  pauper  insane  hat 
been  treated  in  a  manner  which  reflects  dis- 
grace on  the  parties  charged  with  their  oare. 
All  this  wc  at  once  admit;  no  one  could 
more  sincerely  deplore  such  a  state  of  mat* 
ters,  and  none  can  be  more  anxioas  to  see  it 
remedied.  But  we  differ  from  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  extent  to  which  evils 
exist,  and  we  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy.  We  do  not  at  all  go  into  the  ques- 
tion. Who  is  to  blame  ?  **  Whom  shall  we 
hang  ?"  for  the  abuses  that  have  occurred, 
for  the  evils  that  still  exist.  The  public 
press  has  already  fully  taken  up  this  subject, 
and  has  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  re- 
garding it. 

We  do  not  altogether  sympathize  with 
the  outcry  which  has  lately  been  raised  by 
the  press,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  Central  Boards 
in  general,  and  certain  Boards  in  particular. 
The  press  and  the  public  have  been,  peN 
haps,  unnecessarily  severe.  But  we  cannot 
see  the  necessity  for  a  new  Board  in  the 
present  instance.  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
modification  of  our  present  machinery  for 
administering  the  law  in  regard  to  the  in- 
sane, is  preferable  to  any  other  that  hat 
hitherto  been,  or  is  now,  proposed.  The 
chartered  asylums  require  no  further  super- 
vision than  they  at  present  possess ;  and  the 
only  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  such  pauper 
insane  as  are  at  present  kept  at  home,  or  are 
confined — not  treated — in  private  boarding- 
houses,  workhouses,  and  prisons.  The  first 
step  ought  to  be  to  provide  adequate  and 
ample  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  the 
insane  in  properly  qualified  asylums.  Then 
render  it  compulsory  upon  relations  or 
guardians  to  place  every  insane  person  un- 
der asylum  treatment,  unless  the  controlling 
authority — Sheriff,  or  Board  of  SupervisioD, 
as  the  case  may  be — grant  permission,  on 
competent  medical  testimony,  that  he  be 
kept  at  home.  We  would  not  be  undeiv 
stood  to  advocate  an  extension  of  the  power 
of  dispensation  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision  ;  this  is  shown  by  the 
G^mmissioners  to  have  worked  most  unsat- 
isfactorily. We  would  take  the  matter  alto- 
gether out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  paro* 
chial  inspector  and  parochial  medical  officer, 
or  of  parties  interested  in  detaining  the  pa> 
tient,  from  motives  of  economy  or  •other- 
wise, at  home.  Let  every  case  of  insanity, 
of  whatever  kind  or  degree,  and  in  every 
parish  within  his  jurisdiction,  be  reported 
immediately  on  its  occurrence  to  the  Sherkl^ 
and  let  him  appoint  a  couple  of  medical  mea 
of  eminence,  and  not  connected  with  the  lo> 
cality,  separately  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  case;  let  him  examine  it  afleib> 
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wards  for  himself,  if  necessary,  and  upon 
the  result  of  the  medical  opinion,  assisted^ 
by  his  own  judgment,  let  iiim  direct  the 
local  authorities  as  to  the  future  mianage- 
ment  of  the  patient.  Let  him  then  report 
•aXl  cases  occurring  within  his  jurisdiction  to 
some  central  autnority,  which  may  be  the 
Home  Secretary,  the  Lord  Advocate,  or 
other  officer  of  the  Crown.  At  present  the 
Sheriffs  report  to  nobody ;  and  in  this  re- 
sf)ect  they  differ  from  the  English  Commis- 
sioners, who  report  annually  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  difficult  cases  the  Sheriff 
could  be  empowered  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  experts  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
such  as  the  superintendents  of  our  large 
public  asylums.  The  law  would  require  to 
define  very  rigorously  and  clearly  the  re- 
spective duties  and  powers  of  the  Sheriffs 
and  Board  of  Supervision,  should  it  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  continue  both  these 
authorities  in  their  present  relative  posi- 
tions. But  the  more  satisfactory  plan 
would  probably  be  to  confide  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  to  the  Sheriffij,  who, 
with  a  qualified  staff  of  medical  and  legal 
.  advisers,  appointed  by  themselves,  ithd  for 
whom  they  would  be  responsible,  might 
easily  fulfU  both  their  own  functions  and 
those  of  the  Board  of  Supervision.  There 
must,  however,  be  uniformity  of  action 
among  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  statutes  must 
admit  of  no  two  interpretations. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  at  present  as  to 
whether  a  license  refers  to  a*  person  or 

?lace :  this  ought  at  once  to  be  remedied, 
he  medical  certificates  under  which  the 
Sheriffs  consign  patients  for  treatment  to  an 
asylum  might  be  more  precise :  they  should 
give,  as  in  England,  the  grounds  on  which 
the  medical  men  form  their  opinion ;  these 
medical  men  should  examine  and  certify 
separately  and  personally;  andJt  would  be 
advisable  that  there  should  always  be  two 
instead  of  one,  as  at  present  The  phrase, 
*^on  soul  and  conscience"  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  omitted.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness in  adding  fines  to  the  *'  rogue  money"  of 
a  county,  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid ;  it 
looks  like  classifying  the  insane  in  the  cate- 
gory of  knaves.  Dipsomaniacs  must  be 
made  liable  to  all  the  disabilities  of  insanity. 
The  degrees  and  kinds  of  mental  aberration 
recognised  by  law  should  be  carefully  re- 
vised *and  altered  by  the  light  of  an  im- 
proved state  of  psychological  medicine,  and 
the  legal  terms  employed  should  be  clearly 
defined,  both  legally  and  medically.  No 
exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
relative  detaining  an  insane  person  in  a 
private  home,  unless  with  the  express  sane 
tion  of  the  Sheriff  or  other  constituted  au" 


thority.  Patients  should  not  be  confined  in. 
prisons  prior  to  being  examined  by  or  be- 
fore the  Sherifl^  when  seized  at  the  instance 
of  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  as  dangerous  to  be 
at  lai^e ;  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
pedite this  process  of  judicial  investigation. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  She- 
riff's warrant  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an 
idiot  or  imbecile  child  in  a  training  institu-^ 
tion.  Dr.  Brodie,  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
for  the  training  of  Imbeciles,  stated  distinct- 
ly, in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission- 
ers, that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  was 
greatly  limited  by  this  unnecessary  formali- 
ty, wmch  deters  parents  from  sending  their 
idiot  or  imbecile  children  from  home.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  offered  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class 
^of  the  insane.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Gucgen- 
buhl  and  others  on  the  continent,  and  the 
success  of  the  English  idiot  asylums  at 
Essex  Hall,  Redhilf,  and  Highgate,  shows 
conclusively  how  much  may  be  done  to  im- 
prove both  the  physical  and  mental  state  of 
idiot  children.  The  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  coroner's  inquests  into  Scotland  has 
no  unimportant  bearing  on  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  and  it  is  on  broader  grounds  loudly 
called  for.  At  present  there  is  no  specific 
legal  provision  for  investigation  into  causes 
of  accidents,  suicides,  and  sudden  deaths  in 
asylums. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  form  of 
legislation,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  scope  of  all  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  Insane,  snould  embrace  the  prevention  of 
insanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  speediest 
cure  and  greatest  alleviation  on  the  other ; 
that  the  laws  should  be  clear  and  well-defin- 
ed, admitting  of  no  ambiguous  interpreta- 
tions;  that  their  administration  should  be 
as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency,  8  > 
as  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  divided 
responsibility,  and  complications  of  relations, 
powers,  and  duties ;  that  the  administrative 
agency  must  first  duly  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  insane,  and  then  see  that  they 
are  properly  treated  in  qualified  asylums; 
and  that  a  complete  system  of  asylums  for 
the  insane  of  all  classes  of  the  community  is 
yet  a  desideratum  in  Scotland. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  committed 
to  press,  the  promised  Bill  of  the  Lord- Ad- 
vocate has  been  prematurely  bom.  Prema- 
turely, inasmuch  as  it  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  hasty  preparation,  being  even  yet 
comparatively  a  ^^rudis  indigestaque  molss*' 
of  despotic,  impracticable,  absurd  or  contra- 
dictory clauses ;  and  because  time  has  not 
been  afforded  for  the  people  in  general,  and 
parties  implicated  or  interested  in  particular, 
to  inquire  how  far  the  evils  set  forth  in  the 
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Commissioners'  Report  reaUy  exist,  and  to 
decide  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedy  ing 
such  evils  as  are  found  to  exist  and  to  stand 
in  need  of  remedy.  The  first  Bill,  as  dimly 
sketched  in  Parliament  by  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate, like  the  Highlander's  gun,  contained  so 
many  flaws  as  to  require  "  stock,  lock  and 
barrel."  Prior  to  the  printing  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  advantage  was  taken, 
and  properly  taken — on  many  points— of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Scotland.  The 
alterations  were  so  numerous,  and  of  such  a 
diaracter,  that  the  aspect  of  the  Bill  was 
essentially  changed.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  alter- 
ations and  additions  that  have  been  made, 
the  main  features  of  the  Bill  are  still  in  op- 
position to  the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 
Opposition  is  being  organized  on  all  hands ; 
but  the  chief  i)rm  it  has  yet  assumed,  has 
been  a  petitionmg  for  postponement  of  the 
Bill  for  a  year.  This  is  certainly  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished :  many  modi- 
fications ought  to  be  made,  and  we  trust  will 
be  made,  ere  the  Lord-Advocate's  present 
Bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  During 
U^e  period  of  postponement  the  statements 
of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  may  be  fiilly 
and  fairly  sifted — established  if  true,  repudi- 
ated if  inaccurate :  all  possible  objections  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill — from  interested 
or  disinterested  quarters — ^may  be  brought 
forward  and  weigned  in  the  bahmce  both  of 
public  opinion  and  of  professional  expe> 
rience ;  and  proper  evidence  may  be  taken 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing,  without 
bias  or  prejudice,  what  ought  to  be  the  com- 
mon aim  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  our 
insane  —  the  greatest  possible  good  in  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  possible  way. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss 
the  merits,  or  rather  the  demerits,  of  the 
Lord- Advocate's  Bill.  Provisions,  the  most 
stringent  and  arbitrary,  have  been  framed, 
evidently  for  the  ben^t  of  the  keepers  of 
asylums  of  the  Lilybcnk  and  Hiilend  type. 
It  seems  most  unjust  to  subject  our  existing 
chartered  asylums  to  the  interference  of  any 
Government  Board.  The  saving  clause,  in 
Section  9,  is  an  apparent  exemption  in  their 
favour ;  but  it  is  so  plainly  contradicted  by 
other  provisions  in  the  Bill,  as  to  be  virtual- 
ly valueless.  Compare,  for  example.  Sec- 
tion 9  with  Sections  44  and  45.  We  might 
»lao  point  to  Section  28  as  mischievous  and 
unfiiir,  and  to  Sections  90  and  92  as  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  evils  of  a  very  grave  kind ; 
but  we  must  forbear  following  this  subject 
iurther.  We  have  already  considerably 
over-stepped  the  bounds  we  had  originally 
prescribed  for  ourselves.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  we  have  any  captious 


dislike  to  legislative  interference.  We 
^ould  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  prejudice, 
fiilse  economy,  personal  feelings,  or  vested 
interests,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  re* 
modelling  of  our  Lunacy  Laws. 


Abt.  VI.— 1.  The  AfH  of  Elocution,     By 

GsoRox  Vandbnhoff.     London:    1855. 

8vo. 
2.  A  Hietory  of  Englieh  Rhythme.    By  £. 

Guest.    London:  1838.    8va 
8.  The  Ancient  Rhythmical  Art  Recovered, 

By  WiLUAM  O'Brixn.     Dublin:    1843. 

8vo. 

* 

Verses,  good  or  bad,  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther .have  exercised  the  power  of  delighting 
and  impressing  all  persons.  It  seems,  there> 
fore,  somewhat  singular  that  all  theories  atld 
criticisms  of  the  nature  of  verse,  and  canons 
for  its  compositions,  should  hitherto  have 
been  found  the  most  dreary  of  readings  pro- 
saic par  excellence^  "  prosody,"  in  short — a 
word  scarcely  prop^  to  be  spoken  within 
hearing  of  the  ladies,  a  necessary  evil  of 
academic  days,  a  subject  which  pedantry 
itself  seldom  dreams  of  obtruding  upon  ears 
polite.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  in  this 
department  of  learning  investigators  have 
failed  to  reach,  often  even  to  se^,  those 
fundamental  truths  which,  if  discovered, 
must  confer  c(Hinection  and  unity,  and  oon- 
sequaitly  intellectual  interest,  on  all  the  less 
general  facts. 

The  adoption,  by  Surrey  and  his  immedi- 
ate  successors,  of  certain  foreign  metres 
into  our  poetry,  and  the  unprecedented  at- 
tempt of  that  acoompli^ed  writer  to  estab- 
lish "blank  verse"  as  a  narrative  vehicle, 
first  aroused  conscious  and  scientific  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  of  English 
verse.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  nature 
of  niodem  verse  has  been  the  pet  problem 
of  a  large  part  of  that  peculiar  class  of  en- 
thusiasts who  love  to  cUve  in  deep  waters 
for  diving's  sake.  An  infinite  mass  of  non- 
descript matter  has  been  brought  up  from 
the  recesses  visited,  but  none  of  the  divers 
has  succeeded,  to  the  complete  satisfaetioa 
of  any  but  himself,  in  rendering  an  aooount 
of  this  secret  of  the  intellectual  deep.  We 
have  made  it  our  business  to  aacertain  whe- 
ther any  of  the  musical  grammarianfl^  whose 
science  is,  in  great  part,  a  mere  abstraction 
of  the  laws  of  metre,  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  this  department  of  their  art  The 
sum  total  of  our  inquiries  in  both  fields  of 
criticism,  musical  ao^  poetical^  amounts  to 
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this,  that  upon  no  other  subject  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  so  much  been  written 
with  so  litUe  tangible  result.     Without  for 
a  moment  questioning  the  value  of  certain 
portions  of  the  writings  of  Puttenham,  Gas- 
coign  e,  Campion,   Web  be,   Daniel,  Crowe, 
Foster,  Mitford,  Guest,  and  others,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  no  one  of  these  writers 
renders  anything  like  a  full  and  philosophi- 
cal account  of  the  subject ;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Dailiel,  the  admirable  au- 
thor  of  the  **  Civil  Wars,"  and  Mitford,  none 
has  treated  the  question,  even  on  the  super- 
ficial ground  in  most  cases  assumed,  with 
the  combined  ability  and  competence  of  in- 
formation from  which  alone  any^mportaut 
fruit  can  be  looked  for  in  such  investigations. 
George  Puttenham's  "Art  of  English  Po- 
esy ''  is  by  very  much  the  most  bulky  and 
laborious  of  the  early  metrical  essays  ;  but 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  this  book  consist  of  as 
unprofitable  writing  as  ever  spoilt  paper. 
His  chapter  on  the  arrangement  of  rhymes 
to  form  staves  is  worthy  of  the  poetical  stu- 
dent's attention ;  and  we  find  in  the  outset 
of  his  work  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact,  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  his  suc- 
cessors, that  English  verse  is  not  properly 
measurable  by  the  rules  of  Latin  and  Greek 
verse.      Indeed,  the  early  poetical   critics 
commonly  manifest  a  much  clearer  discern- 
ment of  the  main  importance  of  rhy  me  and 
accentual  stress,  in  English  verse,  than  is  to 
be  found  among  later  writers.     Their  views 
are,  for  the  most  part,  far  from  being  ex- 
pressed with  that  positiveness  and  appear- 
ance of  system  characterizing  the  school  of 
critics  which  received  its  data  from  Pope 
and  his  compeers ;  but  they  are,  upon  the 
whole,   considerably    more    in    accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  English  verse,  as  it 
appears  in  its  highest  excellence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
The  dissertations  of  the  second  class  of  cri- 
tics, of  whom  Foster  was  the  most  notable 
example,  are  rendered  comparatively  useless 
by  the  adoption  of  false  or  confused  opinions 
as  the  groundwork  of  their  theories;  such, 
ibr  instance,  as  Foster's  assumption  that  the 
time  of  syllables  in  English  keeps  the  pro- 
portion usually  attributed  to  long  and  short 
quantities  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  the 
metrical  ictus  or  stress  in  English  is  identi- 
cal with  elevation  of  tone ; — mistakes  which 
seem  also  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  prosody  prefixed  to  his  Diction- 
ary, and  by  various  other  writers  of  that 
time.     Joshua  Steele  has  the  praise  of  hav- 
fatg  propoonded  more  fully  than  had  hither- 
to been  done,  the  true  view  of  metre,  as  be- 
ing primarily  basei  upon  isochronous  divi- 
•ion  by  iotuoes  or  accents ;  and  he,  for  the 


first  time,  dearly  declared  the  necessity  of 
measuring    pauses    in    minutely    scanning 
English  verse.      He  remarked   the  strong 
pause  which  is  required  for  the  pmper  deli- 
very  of  adjacent  accented  syllables,   and 
without  which  the  most  beautiful   verses 
must  often  be  read  into  harsh  prose.     But 
the  just  and  important  views  of  this  writer 
were  mingled  with  so  much  that  was  erro- 
neous and   impracticable,  that  they  made 
little  or  no  general  impression.     Mitford'a 
careful  work  on  the  Harmony  of  Language 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  book  whidi 
has  appeared  upon  the  subject.    This  work, 
though  far  from  containing  the  whole,  or  the 
unmixed  truth,  has  not  yet  been  superseded 
by  any  of  the  several  elabt^rate  essays  on 
the  same  theme  which  have  since  appeared. 
Mr.  Guest's  work  on  English  Rhythms  is  a 
laborious  and,  in  some  rejects,  valuable 
performtmce ;  but  many  of  his  observations 
indicate  an  ear  defective  to  a  degree  whidi 
seriously  impairs   their  value,  when   they 
concern  the  more  subtle  kinds  of  metrical 
effect.    The  value  of  his  work  is  further  di- 
minished by  a  singular  unskil fulness  in  the 
mode  of  arranging  his  materials,  and  com- 
municating his  views.     He  has  fallen  into 
the  grave  error  of  endeavouring  to  simplify 
and  abbreviate  his  statements  by  adopting, 
for  the  indication  of  different  species  of 
verse,  a  notation  which   few   persons  can 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  take  the  pains  to 
comprehend  and  follow.     He  throws,  how- 
ever, much  new  and  interesting  light  upon 
the  history  of  versification,  and  no  student  of 
the  subject  will  omit  to  give  his  volumes  a 
respectful  reading.     Mr.  Dallas  brings  me- 
trical criticism  up  to  the  present  day.      His 
"  Poetics"  is  a  clever  and  amusing  volume, 
made  up  of  much  fun,  much  metaphysics, 
and  a  good  many  observations  to  the  pur- 
pose.    Indeed  the  balance  between  the  me- 
taphysics and   the   fun   is   hard  to  strike. 
When  we  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  object 
to  the  style  of  such  criticisms  as  "  the  centri- 
fugal force  wherewith  the  mind  rushes  ft)rth 
into  the  objective,  acting  on  the  centripetal 
force  of   self-consciousness,   generates    the 
circling  numbers  of  the  revolving  harmonies 
of  poesy — in  one  word,  a  roundelay,'* — we 
ought^    perhaps,    to    satisfy    ourselves    as 
Charles  Lamb,  in  a  stutter,  is  said  to  have 
consoled  a  free-thinking  friend  who  had  just 
been  irritated  by  one  of  Coleridge's  "  pro- 
pererfor-a-sermon "    philosophical     mono- 
logues, and  to  conclude  that  all  such  criti- 
cisms are  only  Mr.  Dallas's  ph-ph-ph;/t4f».' 

The  radical  faults  of  nearly  all  the  writers 
we  have  mentioned,  and  of  those  who  have 
followed  in  their  steps,  are,  first,  the  mis- 
take of  working  in  ignorance  of  the  truth 
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declared  by  QuiDtUian,  **  that  mere  litera- 
ture, without  a  knowledge  of  sounds,  will 
not  enable  a  man  to  treat  properly  of  metre 
and  rhythm  ;''  secondly,  that  of  having  form- 
ed too  light  an  estimate  of  their  subject, 
whereby  they  have  been  prevented  from 
sounding  deep  enough  fi)r  the  discovery  of 
the  philosophical  grounds  and  primary  laws 
of  metrical  expression.  No  one,  with  any 
just  sense  of  the  exalted  but  unobtrusive 
functions  of  art,  will  expect' to  derive  much 
artistic  instruction  from  the  writings  of  men 
who  set  about  their  work,  perhaps  their 
life's  work,  with  such  sentiments  as  Dr. 
Bume^  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  at  the 
oommencement  of  that  laborious  treatise 
which  is  still  deservedly  a  text-book  of  mu- 
sical history  :  "  I  would  rather  be  pronounc- 
ed trivial  than  tiresome ;  for  music  being,  at 
best,  but  an  amusement,  its  history  merits 
not,  in  reading,  the  labour  of  intense  applica- 
tion." And  again :  "  What  is  music?  An 
innocent  luxury,  unnecessary  indeed  to  ex- 
istence, but  a  great  improvement  and  grati- 
fication to  our  sense  of  hearing." 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
poet's  peculiar  mode  of  expression  and  the 
matter  expressed  has  engaged  the  curiosity 
of  many  philosophic  minds.  Hegel,  whose 
chapters  on  mu^ic  and  metre,  in  the  third 
Tolume  of  his  ^Esthetics,  contain  by  far  the 
iDOst  satisfactory  piece  of  writing  we  know 
of  on  the  subject,  admirably  observes,  that 
versification  affords  a  necessary  counterpoise 
to  the  great  spiritualisation  of  language  in 
poetry.  '*  It  is  false,"  he  adds,  ''  that  versi* 
fioation  offers  any  obstacle  'to  the  free  out- 
pouring of  poetic  thought.  True  genius  dis- 
poses with  ease  of  sensible  materials,  and 
moves  therein  as  in  a  native  element,  which, 
instead  of  depressing  or  hindering,  exalts  and 
supports  its  flight."  Art,  indeed,  must  have 
a  body  as  well  as  a  soul ;  and  the  higher 
and  purer  the  spiritual,  the  more  powerful 
and  unmistakeable  should  be  the  corporeal 
element ; — in  other  words,  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  various  the  life,  the  more  stringent 
and  elaborate  must  be  the  law,  by  obedi- 
&aoe  to  which  life  expresses  itself.  The 
defective  balance  of  these  powers,  the  failure 
being  on  the  material  side,  produces  the  ef- 
fect of  license  in  Shelley,  and  slovenliness 
in  Wordsworth,  and  of  much  waste  of  the 
ffreat  spiritual  powers  of  both ;  the  opposite 
kind  of  failure,  namely,  the  preponderance 
of  form,  has  few  examples  among  the  writ- 
inga  of  first-class  English  poets,  but  very 
many  among  those  of  Germany,  whose  pre- 
vailing error  is  that  of  causing  form  to  weigh 
down  and  conceal,  instead  of  expressing  and 
supporting  spirit.  In  this  we  do  not  allude 
only  to  metre,  which  is  often  over-elaborated 


by  the  best  German  poets,  but  to  that  which 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  continuation 
and  development  of  the  metrical  element,  a 
highly  and  obviously  artificial  arrangement 
and  unfolding  of  the  subject.    ' 

The  co-ordination  of  life  and  law,  in  the 
matter  and  form  of  poetry,  determines  the 
difierent  degrees  and  kinds  of  metre,  from 
the  half  prosaic  dramatic  verse  to  the  ex- 
tremest  elaboration  of  high  lyric  metres. 
The  quality  of  all  emotion  which  is  not  ig- 
noble, is  to  boast  of  its  allegiance  to  law. 
The  limits  and  decencies  of  ordinary  speech 
will  by  no  means  declare  high  and  strong 
feelings  with  efHciency.  These  must  have 
free  use  of  all  sorts  of  figures  and  latitudes 
of  speech ;  such  latitudes  as  would  at  once 
be  perceived  by  a  finely  constituted  mind  to 
be  lax  and  vicious,  without  the  shackles  of 
artistic  form.  What  in  prose  would  be 
shrieks  and  vulgar  hyperbole,  is  transformed 
by  metre  into  graceful  song.  This  effect  of 
metre  has  often  been  alluded  to,  with  more 
or  less  exactness  of  thought  and  expression* 
'Bacon,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "regards  me- 
tre as  a  curb  or  shackle,  where  everything 
else  is  riot  and  lawless  revelling ;  Words- 
worth regards  it  as  a  mark  of  order,  and  so 
an  assurance  of  reality  needed  in  such  an 
unusual  state  of  mind  as  he  takes  poetry  to 
be;  and  C<:>leridge  would  trace  it  to  the 
balance  struck  between  our  passions  and 
spontaneous  efforts  to  hold  them  in  check." 
From  the  truth  which  is  implied  alike  in 
these  several  propositions,  it  seems  to  us 
that  an  important  and  neglected  corollary 
follows :  metre  ought  not  only  to  exi^t  as 
the  becoming  garment  of  poetic  passion,  but, 
furthermore,  it  should  continually  make  its 
existence  recognised.  Some  writers,  by  a 
peculiar  facility  of  language,  have  attained 
to  write  perfect  metre  with  almost  as  little 
metrical  effect  as  if  it  were  prose.  Now  this 
is  no  merit,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
The  language  should  always  seem  to  fgel^ 
though  not  to  suffer  from  the  bonds  of  verse. 
The  ^ery  deformities  produced,  really  or 
apparently,  in  the  phraseology  of  a  great 
poet,  by  the  confinement  of  metre,  are  beau- 
tiful and  noble,  exactly  for  the  same  artistic 
reasons  that  in  architecture  justify  the  bossy 
gothio  foliage,  so  unlike  nature,  and  yet,  in- 
deed, in  its  place  and  purpose  as  art,  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  nature  herselt 
Metre  never  attains  its  noblest  effects  when 
it  is  altogether  unproductive  of  those  beau- 
tiful exorbitancies  on  the  side  of  law.  Mil* 
ton  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of  them  ;  and 
we  may  declare  the  excellence  of  these  ef- 
fects without  danger  to  the  poorer  proprie- 
tors of  the  lower  walks  of  art,  since  no  small 
poet  can  originate  them,  or  even  copy  them. 
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without  making  himself  obviously  absurd. 
Wordsworth's  erroneous  critical  views  of 
the  necessity  of  approximating  the  language 
of  poetry,  as  much  as  possible,  to  that  of 
prose,  especially  by  the  avoidance  of  gram- 
matical inversions,  arose  from  his  having 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  manifesting,  as 
well  as  moving  in,  the  bonds  of  verse.  In 
the  finest  specimens  of  versification,  there 
seems  to  be  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
law  of  the  verse  and  the  freedom  of  the 

rguage,  and  each  is  incessantly,  though  in- 
^nificantly,  violated  for  the  purpose  <3*  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  other.  The  best  poet  is  not 
he  whose  verses  are  the  most  easily  scanni- 
bie,  and  whose  phraseology  is  the  common- 
est in  its  materials,  and  the  most  direct  in 
its  arrangement ;  but  rather  he  whose  lan- 
guage combines  the  g^atest  imaginative  ac- 
curacy with  the  most  elaborate  and  sensible 
metrical  organization,  and  who,  in  his  verse, 
preserves  everywhere  the  living  sense  of 
metre,  not  so  much  by  unvarying  obedience 
to,  as  by  innumerable  small  departures  from, 
its  modulus.  The  over-smooth  and  ^'  accu- 
rate" metre  of  much  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury poetry,  to  an  ear  able  to  appreciate 
the  music  of  Milton  and  the  best  parts  of 
Coleridge,  is  almost  as  great  a  defect  as  the 
entire  dissolution  of  metre  displayed  by 
most  of  the  versifiers  of  our  own  time. 

The  reader  will  already  have  discovered 
that  we  are  writing  under  a  conviction  that 
the  musical  and  metrical  expression  of  emo- 
tion is  an  instinct,  and  not  an  artifice.  Were 
the  vulgar  and  infantine  delight  in  rhythm 
insufficient  to  justify  that  conviction,  history 
itself  would  prove  it.  The  earliest  writings 
of  all  nations  possessing  regularly  consti- 
tuted languages  have  been  rhythmical  in  that 
high  degree  which  takes  the  form  of  verse. 
"  Verse,"  as  Ellis  well  observes,  "  is  anterior 
to  prose,  because  our  passions  cu'e  anterior  to 
reason  and  judgment ;  because  vocal  sounds 
are  the  natural  expression  of  emotion,  not  of 
reflection."  On  examination,  however,  it 
will  be  found  out  that  the  most  ordinary 
speaking  involves  the  musical  and  metrical 
element  in  an  easily  appreciable  degree,  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  language,  and  that  this 
element  commonly  assumes  conspicuousness 
and  importance  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  emotion  intended  to  be  expressed.  Me- 
tre, in  the  primary  degree  of  a  simple  series 
of  isochronous  intervals,  marked  by  accents, 
is  as  natural  to  spoken  language  as  an  even 
pace  is  natural  to  walking.  Prose  delivery, 
without  this  amount  of  meti^,  is  like  a 
drunkard's  walk,  the  irregularity  of  which 
is  80  &r  from  being  natural  to  a  person  in 
his  senses,  that  it  is  not  even  to  be  imitated 
without  effort.    Now,  as  dancing  is  no  more 


than  an  increase  of  the  elem^t  of  measure 
which  already  exists  in  walking,  so  verse  is 
but  an  additional  degree  of  that  metre  which 
is  inherent  in  prose  q>eaking.  Again,  as 
there  is  this  difibrence  between  prose  and 
verse  generically,  so  the  same  difference 
gives  rise  to  specific  kinds  of  prose  and  of 
verse ;  and  the  prose  of  a  common  law  re- 
port differs  from  that  of  an  impassi<med 
piece  of  oratory,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
the  semi-prosaic  dramatic  verse  differs  from 
an  elaborate  lyric.  This  is  no  new  doctrine ; 
it  is  as  old  as  criticism.  Qcero  writes, 
"  Mira  est  enim  natura  vocis :  cujus  quidem 
e  tribus  omnino  sonis,  infiexo,  acato^ravi, 
tanta  sit  et  tam  suavis  varietas  perfecta  in 
cantibus :  est  autem  in  dkendo  etiam  quidem 
cantus  obscurior.''  And  again,  Quintilian, 
"  Nihil  est  prosa  scriptum  quod  non  redigi 
possit  in  qu«edam  versiculorum  genera." 

The  metrical  and  musical  law  in  prose  has 
been  disregarded  and  forgotten,  because  its 
nature  is  so  simple  that  its  observance  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  instinct,  and  requires  no 
aid  from  typographical  divisions.  Proba- 
bly many  of  our  readers  will  feel  as  much 
surprised  at  learning  that  they  have  been 
talking  in  metre  all  their  lives,  as  the  Bour- 
geois gentilhomme  felt  on  being  told  that  he 
was,  without  instruction,  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  prose.  We  certainly  cannot  expect 
them  to  believe  so  startling  a  proposition 
upon  our  mere  assertion :  we  must  allege  a 
few  proofs,  premising,  however,  that  the 
melody^  or  elements  of  ftme  in. language,  is 
so  inseparably  connected  with  its  metre  or 
tims^  that  the  two  things  will  scarcely  con- 
sent to  be  considered  separately.  By  the 
metre  and  melody  of  prose,  we  of  course 
mean  the  metre  and  melody  which  exists  in 
the  common  and  intelligible  delivery  of  it 
Verse  itself  is  only  verse  on  the  condition  of 
right  reading :  we  may,  if  we  choose,  read 
the  most  perfect  verse  so  that  all  the  effect 
of  verse  shall  be  lost.  The  same  thing  may 
be  done  with  prose.  We  may  clearly  arti- 
culate all  the  syllables,  and  preserve  their 
due  connection  in  the  words  they  constitute ; 
and  yet,  by  neglecting  to  give  them  their 
relative  tones,  and  to  group  them  according 
to  time,  convert  them  from  prose  into  some- 
thing nameless,  absurd,  and  unintelligible. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  time 
and  tone  of  prose  reading  and  speaking  are 
without  law,  that  their  laws  are  more  strict 
than  those  of  grammar  itself.  There  are 
never  two  equ^ly  good  ways  of  reading  » 
sentence,  tiiough  there  may  be  half  a  dozea 
of  writing  it.  If  one  and  the  same  sentence 
is  readable  in  more  than  one  way,  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  more  than  one  possible  meao^ 
ing.     ''Shall  you  walk  out  to-day  I"  is  » 
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question  which  may  be  asked  with  as  many 
variations  of  stress  and  tone  as  there  are 
words  in  it ;  bnt  every  variation  involves  a 
Variation  of  meaning. 

The  isochronous  division  of  common  spok- 
en language,  though  quite  as  natural,  neces- 
sary, and  spontaneously  observed  as  the 
laws  of  inflection,  is  more  difficult  to  prove, 
by  reason  of  the  difficulty  which  most  per- 
sons must  experience  when  they  for  the  first 
time  attempt  at  once  to  spe^k  naturally, 
and  to  take  note  of  the  time  in  which  they 
iqpeak.  To  those  who  believe  that  verse 
is  itself  founded  on  measure,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
necessary  distinction  between  the  right  read- 
ing of  prose  and  that  of  verse,  as  there 
would  be  were  the  primary  degree  of  mea- 
sure whereby  a  verse  is  divisible  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  "  feet "  or  "  bars  "  artificial. 
Hius,  on  meeting  in  prose  with  such  a  pas- 
sage as  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  which 
is  an  exquisitely  cadenced  "iambic  tetra- 
meter brachycatalectic,"  we  give  the  entire 
metrical  effect  in  the  ordinary  reading.  An 
argument  of  wider  power  of  influence  is, 
however,  to  be  discovered  from  the  consi- 
deration of  a  passage  like  the  following, 
which,  while  it  refiises  to  be  read  into  verse, 
differs  greatly  from  the  ordinary  character 
of  English  prose: — "These  are  spots  in 
your  feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast  with 
you,  feeding  themselves  without  fear. 
Clouds  they  are  without  water,  carried  about 
of  winds  :  ttees  whose  fVuit  withereth,  with- 
out fruit;  twice  dead,  plucked. up  by  the 
roots;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming 
out  their  own  shame ;  wandering  stars,  unto 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever."  Probably  there  is  not  one  un- 
practised reader  in  ten  but  would  feel  slight- 
ly embarressed  by  having  to  read  this  pas- 
sage aloud  for  the  first  time.  The  meaning 
is  nevertheless  plain ;  the  places  of  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  accents  are  unmistake- 
able ;  so  that,  if  stress  and  tone  without  mea- 
sured time  were  the  only  points  requiring  to 
be  given  in  prose  reading,  everybody  would 
read  it  off*  properly  at  once.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  the  passage,  however,  consists  in  its 
singular  departure  from  the  metrical  con- 
stitution of  ordinary  English  phrases,  which 
exhibit  a  great  preponderance  of  emphatic 
and  unemphatic  'syllables  in  ^consecutive 
couples,  whereas  here  the  accents  fall,  for 
the  most  part,  either  upon  adjacent  sylla- 
bles, or  upon  every  third  syllable, — an  ar- 
rangement requiring  an  exceedingly  bold 
and  emphatic  style  of  delivery,  in  order  to 
sever  accent  from  accent  by  equal  measures 
of  time.    Adjacent  accents  occur  so  seldom. 


that  bad  readers  are  apt  to  sink  one  of  then) 
when  they  do  occur,  or  at  least  to  abbrevi- 
ate the  decided  intervening  pause,  which  the 
ear,  even  of  the  reader  who  neglects  to  give 
it,  must  instinctively  crave. 

The  dependence  of  metre  upon  this  pri- 
mary and  natural  division  of  language  by 
accents  may  be  adopted  as  a  fact,  which  has 
been  recognised  witn  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness by  all  critics  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  to  any  purpose.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  nature  of  accent  itself  has  puzzled 
the  brams  even  of  those  who  have  spoken 
most  clearly  of  its  metrical  functions. 

The  word  "  accent "  is  notorious  for  the 
variety  of  meanings  which  have  been  at- 
tached to  it.  We  are  of  course  chiefly  in- 
terested in  its  meaning  as  it  is  concerned  in 
English  and  most  modern  European  verse, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  regard  that  it  is  af- 
flicted with  apparently  incurable  ambiguity 
of  significance.  It  is  commonly  allowed 
now  that  the  Greek  accent  was  a  matter  of 
tone  excl  usively .  With  us,  the  places  of  the 
metrical  accent  or  "  ictus  "—of  the  accent  in 
the  sense  of  change  of  tone,  and  of  long  quan- 
tity, coincide ;  with  the  Greeks,  the  separa- 
tion of  these  elements  of  verse  was  not  only 
permissible,  but  sought  after ;  and  the  ictus, 
accent,  quantity,  and  verbal  caesura  ad- 
vanced, as  it  were,  in  parallel  order.  He- 
gel rightly  says,  that  "  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  rhythm  on  all  these  sides  at  once,  is,  for 
our  ear,  a  great  difficulty."  It  is  indeed  a 
difficulty  which  seems  never  truly  to  have 
been  overcome  by  any  modem  reader  of 
Greek  verse,  and  it  is  probably  one  which 
could  not  be  overcome  by  less  than  the  life's 
habituation,  which  every  Greek  had.  Most 
people  find  it  hard  to  believe  what  they  can- 
not easily  represent  to  their  senses ;  and 
the  fact  of  the  above  diversity  is  sometimes 
even  now  shirked,  or  confusedly  admitted, 
by  metrical  critics.  Mitford,  however,  very 
justly  remarks,  that  the  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion, though  next  to  insurmountable,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  a  Frenchman  ordi- 
narily finds  in  regard  to  English  versifica- 
tion. It  is  also  worth  observing,  that  al- 
though the  separation  in  point  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  rule  of  our  speech,  this  rule 
is  nevertheless  broken  by  exceptions  which 
serve  at  least  to  render  the  practice  of  shift- 
ing the  metrical  ictus  from  one  place  in  a 
word  to  another,  and  of  severing  "  accent,'* 
in  the  sense  of  tone,  from  long  quantity, 

auite  intelligible.  TTius,  our  poets  claim 
le  privilege  of  setting  the  stress  on  either 
syllable  of  the  word  "  sometimes,"  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  verse ;  and 
the  vulgar  practice  of  dwelling  long  on  the 
first  syllables  of  ^^ prodigious,  miraculouSy^ 
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etc.,  may  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
elevation  of  tone- and  ictus  have  no  necessary 
association  with  long  quantity;  for  such 
pronunciation  in  no  way  diminishes  the  de- 
cision of  the  ictus  and  the  elevation  of  the 
ione  upon  the  succeeding  syllables. 

Here  let  us  call  attention  to  a  mistajce 
which  seems  always  to  have  been  made 
concerning  **  accent,"  even  under  the  accept- 
ation of  tone.  The  "  acute  accent "  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  if  it  had  a  permanent 
position  in  polysyllables;  the  fact  being, 
that  the  accent  is  necessarily  "acute,"  or 
kigh^  only  so  long  as  the  word  stands  with- 
out context  or  relative  signification^  in 
which  case,  the  acute  accent  is  always  used 
as  being,  in  English  generally,  indicative  of 
that  which  is  most  positive  and  characteris- 
tic in  the  constitution  of  the  word.  But 
there  is  no  "  acute "  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  converted  into  a  "  grave"  by  grammati- 
cal position.  In  this  question  and  answer, — 
«  Shall  Mary  go  1"  "  No,  not  Mary,"— the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  "  Mary"  is  in  one 
case  acute,  and  in  the  other  grave ;  but  in 
each  case  alike,  the  syllable  is  fully  accent- 
ed. This  significative  property  of  change 
of  tone  is  evidently  not  the  accident  of  any 
language,  or  group  of  languages :  it  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  music  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  permanent  tone  dwelling  on 
certain  words  would  render  poetry  and  song 
impossible.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted, 
that,  in  every  language,  ancient  and  modern, 
as  in  our  own,  grammatical  isolation  is  the 
condition  of  the  permanent  acute,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  compound  change  of  tone, 
called  the  "  circumflex"  accent,  is,  in  com- 
position, as  liable  to  commence  with  a  £bAI 
as  with  a  rise. 

Let  us  now  ask,  What  do  we  mean  by 
•*  accent,"  as  the  word  is  commonly  used  in 
•peaking  of  its  function  in  English  verse  *? 
ibr  we  may  dismiss  the  Greek  meaning  as 
being  well  defined  in  its  independence  of 
ours,  which,  whatever  it  is,  is  certainly  not 
pure  tone.  Some  writers  have  identified  our 
metrical  accent  with  long  quantity  ;  others 
have  placed  it  in  relative  loudness ;  others 
have  fancied  it  to  consbt,  like  the  Greek,  in 
pure  tone;  others  have  regarded  it  as  a 
compound  of  loudness  and  elevation  of  tone ; 
and  others,  as  a  compound  of  height  and 
duration  of  tone ;   others,  again,  have  re- 

farded  it  as  the  general  prominence  acquired 
y  one  syllable  over  another,  by  any  or  all 
of  these  elements  in  combination.  Now,  it 
•eems  to  us  that  the  only  tenable  view  of 
that  accent  upon  which  it  is  allowed,  with 
mote  or  less  distinctness  by  all,  that  English 
metre  depends,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
yllabic  metre  of  the  ancients,  ia  the  view 


which  attributes  to  it  the  function  of  mark- 
ing, In/  whatever  meanSy  certain  isochronous 
intervals.  Metre  Implies  something  mea- 
sured ;  an  assertion  which  sounds  like  a 
truism ;  but  to  a  person  much  read  in  our 
metrical  critics,  it  will  probably  seem  a 
startling  novelty.  It  is  one,  however,  which 
can  afibrd  to  stand  without  any  further  re- 
commendation than  its  obvious  merits,  for 
the  present.  The  thing  measured  is  the 
time  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  a  series  of 
words.  But  time  measured  implies  some- 
thing that  measures,  and  is  there/ore  itself 
unmeasured:  an  a^ument  before  which 
those  who  hold  that  English  accent  and  long 
quantity  are  identical  must  bow.  These 
are  two  indispensable  conditions  of  metre, — 
first,  that  the  sequence  of  vocal  utterance, 
represented  by  written  verse,  shall  be  di- 
vided into  equal  or  proportionate  spaces; 
secondly,  that  the  fact  of  that  division  shall 
be  made  manifest  by  an  "  ictus"  or  "  beat," 
actual  or  mental,  which,  like  a  post  in  a 
chain  railing,  shall  mark  the  end  of  one 
space,  and  the  commencement  of  another. 
This  "  ictus"  is  an  acknowledged  condition 
of  all  possible  metre ;  and  its  function  is, 
of  course,  much  more  conspicuous  in  lan- 
guages so  chaotic  in  their  syllabic  quantip 
tics  as  to  render  it  the  only  source  of  metre. 
Yet,  all-important  as  this  time-beater  is,  we 
think  it  demonstrable  that,  for  the  most  part, 
it  lias  no  material  and  external  existence  at 
allj  but  has  its  place  in  the  mind,  which 
craves  measure  in  everything,  and,  wher- 
ever the  idea  of  measure  is  uncontradicted, 
delights  in  marking  it  with  an  imaginary 
"  beat."  The  Greeks,  it  appears,  could 
tolerate,  and  even  delight,  in  that  which,  to 
our  ear,  would  confuse  and  contradict  mea^ 
sure.  Our  grosser  sense  requires  that  every- 
thing  which  gives  preponderance  to  a  sylla- 
ble shall,  as  a  rule,  be  concentrated  upon 
one,  in  order  to  render  it  duly  capable  of 
the  mental  **  ictus."  Those  qualities  which, 
singly,  or  in  various  combination,  have 
hitherto  been  declared  to  be  accent,  are  in- 
deed only  the  conditions  of  accent ;  a  view 
which  derives  an  invincible  amount  of  cor- 
roboration, from  its  answering  exactly  to 
the  character  and  conditions  of  accent  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  of  which  the 
laws  cannot  be  too  strictly  attended  to  if 
we  would  arrive  at  really  satisfactory  con- 
clusions concerning  modern  European  me- 
tre. Peopler  are  too  apt  to  fimcy  they  are 
employing  a  figure  of  speech  when  they 
talk  of  the  music  of  poetry.  The  word 
"  music"  is  in  reality  a  much  more  accurate 
expression  for  that  which  delights  us  in  good 
verse,  apart  from  the  meaning,  than  the 
word  "  rhythm,"  which  is  commonly  em- 
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plowed  by  those  who  think  to  express  them- 
selves with  greater  propriety.  Rhythm, 
when  the  term  is  not  meunt  to  be  synony- 
mous with  a  combination  of  varied  tone 
and  measured  time,  most  signify  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  merely  metrical  character  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  realize,  on  account  of 
the  curious,  though  little  noticed,  tendency 
of  tln>  mind  to  connect  the  idea  of  tone  with 
that  of  ti  me  or  measure.  There  is  no  charm 
in  the  rhythm  of  monotones,  unless  the  no- 
tion of  monotone  can  be  overcome;  and, 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  rhythm,  but 
rhythmical  melody,  whereby  we  are  pleased. 
If  Gretry,  when  a  child^  danced  to  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  waterfall,  it  was  because  his  fancy 
abolished  their  monotony.  The  ticking  of 
a  clock  is  truly  monotonous ;  but  when  we 
listen  to  it,  we  hear,  or  rather  seem  to  hear, 
two  distinct  tones,  upon  the  imaginary  dis- 
tinction of  which,  and  the  equally  imaginary 
emphasis  of  one,  depends  what  we  call 
its  rhythm.  In  the  case  of  the  beat  of  a 
drum,  this  ideal  apprehension  of  tone  is 
still  more  remarkable :  in  imitating  its  tat- 
too, the  voice  expresses  what  the  mind  im- 
agines, and,  in  doing  so,  employs  several 
varieties  of  tone.  *  in  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  original  sounds,  though  monoto- 
nous, are  far  from  being  pure  monotones ; 
they  are  metrical  recurrences  of  the  same 
noise^  rather  than  the  same  tone  ;  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  observe,  that  we  cannot 
evoke  what  we  thus  erroneously  term 
"  rhythm"  from  the  measured  repetition  of 
a  perfectly  pure  tone.  The  tattoo  of  a 
knuckle  upon  the  table  will  lose  most,  if 
not  all  of  its  rhythm,  if  transferred  to  a  bell. 
The  drum  gives  "  rhythm  ;"  but  the  clear 
note  of  the  ^^  triangle"  is  nothing  without 
another  instrument,  because  it  does  not  admit 
of  an  imagined  variation. 

The  relation  of  music  to  language  ought 
to  be  recognised  as  something  more  than 
that  of  similarity,  if  we  would  rightly  ap- 
preciate either.  "The  musical  art,"  says 
G.  Weber,  "  consists  in  the  expression  of 
feelings  by  means  of  tones."  Now,  all  feel- 
ings have  relation  to  thoughts  or  facts  which 
may  be  stated,  or  at  least  suggested,  in 
words ;  and  the  union  of  descriptive  words 
with  an  expressive  variation  and  measure- 
ment of  tones,  constitutes,  according  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  feeling,  and  the  truth  of 
its  vocal  expression,  song,  poetry,  and  even 
the  most  ordinary  spoken  language.  Per- 
feet  song  w,  in  facty  nothing  more  than  per- 
fect speech  upon  high  and  moving  subjects  ; 
a  truth  upon  which  Gretry,  one  of  the 
soundest,  as  well  as  by  very  much  the  most 
amusing  of  modern  musical  critics,  empha- 
tically insists,  when  he  says,  "  II  est  une 


musique  qui  ayant  pour  base  la  declamatioti 
des  paroles,  est  vraie  comme  les  pasHions," 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
right  melody  which  is  not  so  founded.  An<i 
again,  "  La  parole  est  un  bruit  ou  le  chant 
est  renferme ;"  a  statement  which  is  tha 
converse  of  the  other,  and  amounts  to  a 
chaise  of  imperfection  against  our  ordinary 
modes  of  speaking,  in  so  far  as,  when  con- 
cerned with  the  expression  of  the  feelings, 
they  do  not  anuiunt  to  pure  song.  Who 
has  not  heard  entire  sentences,  and  even  s^ 
ries  of  sentences,  so  spoken  by  women 
(who  are  incomparably  better  speakers  thaa 
men),  as  to  constitute  a  stra'm  of  melody 
which  might  at  once  be  written  down  in  , 
notes,  and  played,  but  with  no  increase  of 
musical  effeet  on  the  piano?  Where  is  the  . 
"  bruit"  in  Rachel's  delivery  of  an  impas- 
sioned passage  of  Riicine  ?  Her  rend«  ring 
of  such  passages  is  not  commonly  recognised 
as  pure  song,  because,  in  modern  times  (it 
was  not  so  with  the  Greeks),  song,  by  having 
been  long  regarded  as  an  ^'  artifieial*'  mode 
of  expression,  has  fallen  into  extravagance 
and  falsehood,  and  is  now  very  rarely  ''  vral 
comme  les  passions."  Modern  singing  and 
modem  declamation,  as  a  rule,  are  equally 
far  removed  from  that  just  medium  at 
which  they  coalesce  and  become  one.  In 
song,  we  have  gradually  fallen  into  the 
adoption  of  an  extent  of  scale,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  time,  which  is  simply  nonsensical ; 
for  such  variations  of  tone  and  time  corre- 
spond to  no  depths  or  transitions  of  feeling 
of  which  the  human  breast  is  coguizant. 
The  permanent  popular  instinct,  which  is  ^ 

ever  the  best  test  of  truth  in  art,  recognises 
the  £ilsehood  of  these  extremes ;  and  Gre- 
try well  asks,  "  N'  avons  nous  pas  reomrque 
que  les  airs  les  plus  conuus  sont  ceux  <{Ui 
embrassent  le  moins  d'espace,  le  moins  de 
notes,  le  plus  court  diapason?  Voyez, 
presque  tons  les  airs  que  le  temps  a  res- 
pectes,  ils  sont  dans  ce  oas."  The  musical 
shortcomings  of  ordinary  recitation  are  not 
nearly  so  inexcusable  as  the  extravagancies 
of  most  modern  song.  Perfect  readers  of 
high  poetry  are  as  rare  as  tine  singers  and 
good  composers,  for  the  sufficient  reason^ 
that  they  are  fine  singers  and  good  com- 
posers, though  they  may  not  suspect  it  in 
an  age  of  unnatural  divorce  of  sound  and 
sense.  What  is  commonly  aoeounted  good 
reading — what  indeed  is  such  when  conw 
pared  with  the  inanimate  style  of  most 
readers— falls  immeasurably  short  of  the 
musical  sense  of  really  fine  verse.  The 
interval  between  the  veriest  mouther  who 
ever  enraptured  a  Surrey  audience,  and  an 
accomplished  elocutionist,  like  Miss  Cosh- 
man  or  Mr.  Macready,  is  scarcely  greater 
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Aan  that  whidi  separates  tkese  and  the  ideal 
actor,  who  should  be  able  to  effect  for  the 
poetrj  of  Shakespeare,  what  Rachel  does 
K>r,  here  and  there,  a  line  of  Racine.  Hence, 
few  lovers  of  good  poetry  care  to  hear  it 
read  or  acted ;  for,  ^though  themselves,  in 
all  likelihood,  quite  unable  to  give  such 
poetry  a  true  and  full  vocal  interpretation, 
their  unexpressed  imagination  of  its  music 
\b  much  higher  than  their  own  or  any  ordi- 
nary reading  of  it  would  be.  Poets  them- 
selves have  sometimes  been  notoriously  bad 
readers  of  their  own  verses ;  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  their  acute  sense  of  what  sueh 
reading  ought  to  be,  discomposes  and  dis- 
courages  them  when  they  attempt  to  give 
their  musical  idea  a  material  realization. 
In  this  matter  of  the  relationship  of  music 
and  poetry,  the  voice  of  theory  is  corrobor- 
ated by  that  of  history.  **  These  two  arts,'* 
writes  Dr.  Bumey,  "  were  at  first  so  inti- 
mately connected,  and  so  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  rules  for  poetry  were  in  general 
rules  for  music ;  and  the  properties  and  ef- 
fects of  both  were  so  much  confounded  to- 
gether, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle them." 

Mitford,  and  other  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  as  being 
"  metrical"  and  "  temporal,"  and  of  our  own 
as  "  rhythmical"  and  "  accentual"  have  fallen 
into  the  strange  error  of  not  perceiving  that 
these  four  epithets  must  apply  to  all  pos- 
sible kinds  of  metre,  as  far  as  they  really 
are  metre ;  and  that,  although  the  non-coin- 
oidence  of  the  grammatical  with  the  metrical 
ictus,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  give  rise  to  differences  in  kind 
between  these  and  the  English  and  other 
modem  European  modes  of  verse,  the  dif- 
fofence  of  metre  can  be  only  one  of  degree. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  **  quantity,"  in 
the  ancient  composition  and  delivery  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  did  involve  a  stricter 
measurement  of  the  time  of  single  syllables 
tlian  subsists  in  our  verse,  or  in  our  reading 
of  classical  verse,  and  that  a  real  change  did 
occur  in  the  transition  from  the  "  metrum" 
of  the  ancients  to  the  "  rhy thmus"  'of  the 
moderns, — a  change  represented  in  Greek 
verse  itself  by  the  famous  versus  poUtiei  of 
Teetzes ;  but  tlie  only  change,  as  far  as  re- 
gards pure  metre,  which  is  reconcilable  with 
roots  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  that 
whidi  conslste  in  rendering  "  accentual"  di- 
vision of  time  the  sole,  instead  of  merely  the 
main,  source  of  metre.  In  modem  verse, 
those  collocations  of  accented  and  unac- 
cented syllables  which  we  call  **  feet,"  are 
not  true  measures,  as  they  were,  though 
probably  only  approximately,  in  ancient 
verse.    Our  verse,  for  example,  delights  in 


the  unclassical  practice  of  setting  a  trochee 
before  an  iambus  in  what  we  call  iambic 
verse,  as 

"^  For  one  restraint,  Lords  of  the  world  beside." 

In  the  proper  delivery  of  this  line,  the  same 
time,  or  very  nearly,  is  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  first  and  second,  second  and 
third,  and  third  and  fourth  accents ;  but  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  there  is  one  un- 
accented syllable ;  between  the  second  and 
third,  none;  and  between  the  third  and 
fourth,  there  are  iioo  ;  consequently  the  tro- 
chee, '^^  Lords  of^^^  and  the  iambus,  ^  the 
wrid^  are  both  temporarily  deficient  when 
considered  as  feet,  the  two  unemphatic  syl- 
lables, of  the,  being  pronounced  in  the  time 
of  one  of  any  of  the  other  three  unemphatic 
syllables  in  the  line.     Again, 

"  Come,  see  rural  felicity," 

is  a  verse  having  the  full  time  of  four  dac- 
tyls, the  first  two  being  each  represented  by 
a  single  syllable.  Our  liability  to  error, 
through  an  indiscriminatipg  use  of  the  same 
names  for  different  things,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that  the  "  feet"  whidi 
Quintilian  says  produced  the  even  or  com- 
mon rhy  thmus,  namely,  the  dactyl  and 
anapsest,  with  us  produce  the  uneven,  or 
triple,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  iambus  and 
trochee  give  our  even  rhythmus.  The  word 
foot,  however,  m^y  be  usefully  retained  in 
the  criticism  of  modem  verse,  inasmuch  as 
it  indicates  a  reality,  though  not  exactly 
that  which  is  indicated  by  it  with  regard  to 
classical  metre.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
word  for  us  is  to  be  obtained  from  attend- 
ing to  its  employment  by  Prinz,  Calcott, 
and  other  musical  writers,  who  speak  of 
iambic,  trochaic,  and  dactylic  rhythms. 
Thus,  a  strain  in  "  common  time"  beginning 
with  the  unaccented  note,  is  called  iambic ; 
a  strain  in  "  triple  time"  beginning  with  two 
unaccented  notes,  anaps&stic,  audi  so  forth. 
Each  rhythm,  in  vferse  as  in  music,  has 
a  very  distinct  character;  and  it  is  ob- 
viously convenient  that  we  should  have  a 
distinguishing  term  for  it,  since  this  is  by 
no  means  supplied  by  the  general  terms, 
"common"  and  "triple  cadence." 

The  chief  source  of  confusion  in  modem 
writings  on  metre,  is  the  nature  of  the  me- 
trical value  of  the  separate  syllables  of 
which  feet  and  cadences  are  composed.  The 
common  notion  of  an  exact  proportion  in- 
herent in  syllables  themselves  seems  to  us 
to  be  quite  untenable.  The  time  occupied  in 
the  actual  articulation  of  a  syllable  is  not 
necessarily  its  metrical  value.     The  time  of 
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a  syllabh  ih  cambinaHcfn^  i$  that  iffhich 
Bbtfms  frtjm  its  commencement  to  the  com- 
fnencement  of  the  succeeding  syUahle  ;  so  that 
the  monosyllables,  a,  as,  ask,  asks,  ask'st, 
though  requiring  fire  degrees  of  time  for 
their  articulation,  may  have  precisely  the 
simie  temporal  value  in  verse,  just  as,  in 
music  played  staccato  on  the  pianoforte,  the 
actual  duration  of  sound  in  a  crotchet  or  a 
quaver  note  may  be  the  same,  the  metrical 
value  depending  altogether  on  the  difference 
of  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  note.     This 
may  reconcile  the  fact,  noticed  by  Dionysius 
and  others,  that  **  one  short  syllable  differs 
from  another  short,  and  one  long  from  an- 
other long,"  with  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory rule,  "  Syllaba  brevisuniusest  temporis, 
longa  vero  duorum."     It  is  furthermore 
very  necessary  to  be  observed,  that  the 
equality  or  proportion  of  metrical  intervals 
between  accent  and  accent  is  no  more  than 
general  and  approximate,  and  that  expres- 
sion in  reading,  as  in  singing  or  playing, 
admits,  and  even  requires,  frequent  modifi- 
cations, too  insignificant  or  too  subtle  for 
notation,  of  the  nominal  equality  of  those 
spaces.    In  the  present  day,  it  is  the  fashion, 
not  only  in  music  and  in  poetry,  but  in  all 
the  arts,  to  seek  expression  at  too  great  an 
expense  of  law,  and  the  most  approved  style 
of  reading  is  that  which  ignores  the  metre 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  possibility  of 
recognizing  the  verse  as  verse.    It  is  certain 
that  such  reading  as  this  would  ill  bear  us 
out  in  our  assertion  of  the  metrical  isochro- 
nism  in  English  and  other  accentual  verse, 
but  the  constant  presence  of  a  general  in- 
tention of,  and  tendency  towards  the  rea- 
lization of  this  character,  will  assuredly  be 
always  manifest  in  good  verse,  well  read. 
Not  only  may  metrical  intervals  differ  thus 
from  their  nominal  equality  without  do- 
s1ax>ying  measure,  but  the  marking  of  the 
measure  by  the  recurrent  ictus  may  be  oc- 
casionally remitted,  the  position  of  the  ictus 
altered,  or  its  place  supplied  by  a  pause, 
without  the  least  offence  to  a  cultivated  ear, 
which  rather  delights  in,  than  objects  to, 
such  remission,  inversion,  or  omission,  when 
there  is  an  emotional  motive,  as  indicating 
an  additional   degree  of  that  artistic  con- 
sciousness,   to    the    expression    of  which, 
Hegel  traces  the  very  life  of  metre.* 

A  complete  and  truly  satisfactory  metrical 
analysis  of  any  passage  even  of  classical 
verse,  would  include  a  much  fuller  consider- 

*  HeRnann  derives  the  metrical  ictos  from  an  ez- 
preanon  of  oansatiye  force.  Hia  opening  ch^yten, 
in  which  he  professes  to  give  the  philosophic  grounds 
cit  metre,  are  needlessly  obscaro,  and,  to  oar  think- 
ing, fiir  fh>m  satisftM^tory. 


ati<Ni  of  the  element  ^f  pause  than  has  com- 
monly been  given  to  that  subject,  even  by  ana- 
Ivzers  of  niodem  metna.  In  the  works  of 
the  nK>8t  authoritative  prosodians — ^in  the 
work  of  Hermann  himself— the  various  kinds 
of  catalexisy  and  measurable  osasural  pause, 
appear  rather  as  interruptions  than  sufyeete 
of  metrical  law.  Campion,  Joshua  Steele, 
and  O'Brien  ("  Ancient  Rhythmical  Art  Re- 
covered"), have  indeed  noted  middle  ainl 
final  pause  as  being  the  subject  of  measure ; 
but  the  two  former  have  done  so  only  in- 
cidentally, and  the  latter  has  fiuled  to  obtain 
the  consideration  which,  with  all  the  dei6« 
oiencies  of  his  little  work,  the  boldness  and 
pMtial  truth  of  his  views  deserve.  Unless 
we  are  to  go  directly  against  the  analogy  of 
music,  and  to  regard  every  voice  affected 
with  oatalexis  (dr  a  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  syllables  requisite  to  make  it  a  full  dime- 
ter, trimeter,  tetrameter,  etc.)  as  constitut- 
ing an  entire  metrical  system  in  itself,  whidt 
is  obviously  absurd,*  we  must  reckon  the 
mismng  syllables  as  substituted  by  an  equi- 
valent pause ;  and,  indeed,  in  reading  cata- 
leetic  verse,  this  is  what  a  good  reader  does 
by  instinct.  The  idea  of  metrical  sequence 
between  verses  is  equally  contradicted  by 
the  notion  of  "  hypercatalectio  verse."  Mit- 
fbrd  was  so  ignorant  of  the  true  analysis  of 
English  "  heroic  verse,"  that  he  says,  "  in 
setting  it  to  music,  the  iirst  syllable  of  the 
following  line  would  belong  to  the  same  bar 
(meaning  by  bar  the  space  between  accent 
and  aco^t)  with  the  last  syllable  of  the  for- 
mer line."  The  truth  is,  if  the  composer 
really  ft^llowed  the  cadence  of  heroic  verafe, 
he  would  allow  a  "  rest"  at  the  end  of  the 
line  equal  to  the  whole  time  of  two  syllables. 
So,  alone,  would  the  constitution  of  such 
verse  be  fairly  represented.  The  nine-syl- 
lable trochaics,  in  Tennyson's  "Vision  of 
Sin,"  would  probably  be  regarded  by  pro- 
sodians as  ^  hypercatalectio  dimeters ;"  but 
the  extraordinary  pause  which  is  required 
at  the  pause  of  every  line  indicates  clearly 
enough  that  such  verses  are  really  ^*  dime- 
ters,'' the  time  of  three  syllables  being  filled 
with  a  pause.  This  pause,  when  properly 
rendered,  affects  the  ear  as  excessive ;  and 
therefore  the  verse,  though  used  tlirea  cen- 
turies ago  by  Spenser,  has  never  found  a 
place  among  oar  recognised  metres. 

The  cnsural,  or  middle  pause,  in  some 
kinds  of  verse,  is  of  such  duration  that  the 
verse  cannot  be  rightly  scanned  without  al- 
lowing for  it.  GGBsam  plays  a  less  refined 
p$urt  in  modem  than  in  ancient  versification, 


*  That  Hermann  fidls  pracOoallj  into  this  absord- 
ity,  may  be  seen  fh>m  his  mode  of  treating  anacrusis, 
or  those  "times"  which  precede  the  (first)  "arsis:'* 
these  "thnes"  he  really  exchides  firom  the  metre. 
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but  still  its  office  with  us  is  far  from  unim- 
portant. Much  over- refinement  and  many 
strange  misitakes  have  been  fallen  into  by 
theorists  and  theorising  poets  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  The  most  common  and 
bjurious  of  such  errors,  is  that  of  identifying 
metrical  pauses  with  grammatical  stops. 
Some  of  the  early  English  poets  were  at 
great  pains  to  try  the  experiment  of  maicing 
these  two  very  different  things  coincide. 
Now,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the 
"ravishing  division"  in  beautiful:  versifica- 
tiou  is  the  opposition  of  these  elements, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  breaking  up  of  a  gram 
matical  clause  by  caesural  pause,  whether  at 
the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  a  verse.  The 
great  magnitude  of  metrical,  as  compared 
with  grammatical  pauses,  seems  not  to  have 
had  so  much  notice  as  its  curiosity  deserves. 
In  beating  time  to  the  voice  of  a  good  reader 
of  verse,  it  will  be  found  that  the  metrical 
pauses  are  usually  much  longer  than  the 
longest  pauses  of  punctuation,  and  that  they 
are  almost  entirely  independent  of  them. 
For  example,  a  final  pause  equal  to  an  entire 
foot  may  occur  between  the  nominative  and 
the  governed  genitive,  and,  in  the  same  se- 
quence of  .verses,  a  grammatical  period  may 
occur  in  the  middle  of  an  aoeentual  interval 
without  lengthening  its  time,  or  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  included  syllables.  In 
fact,  the  ''  stops,"  or  conclusions  of  gramma- 
tical clauses,  are  rather  marked  by  Ume  than 
time.  Even  in  the  reading  of  prose,  the  me- 
trical pauses — fur  so  the  pauses  between  ad- 
jacent accents  may  rightly  be  called — are  of 
much  greater  duration  than  is  given  to  most 
of  the  **  stops." 

It  is  very  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
English  verse  has  gained  by  the  entire  dis- 
use of  the  ca)3ural  dot,  which  was  always 
employed,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  ca^su- 
ra  in  those  kinds  of  verse  of  which  a 
marked  csssura  was  an  essential  quality.  Of 
this  metrical  sign  Mr.  Guest  says,  '^  No  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  can  be 
complete  without  it."  The  value  of  the  csesu- 
ral  dot  will  be  at  once  manifest  to  every 
reader  on  perusing  such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  have  been  attributed  to  Surrey, 
and  of  the  like  of  which  plenty  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  him  and  his  prede- 
oeasors,  and  immediate  Successors : — 

*^  And  some  I  see  again  sit  still,  and  say  but  small, 
That  can  do  ten  time?)  more  than  they  that  say 
they  can  do  all." 

\ 
The  reader  is  almost  sure  to  destroy  the 
metre  of  these  lines  in  his  first  perusal,  for 
want  of  an  indication  of  the  strong  cssaura, 


in  the  first  line  on  the  sixth,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, on  the  eighth  syllable.  In>  language 
like  ours,  abounding  in  monosyllables  to 
such  a  degree,  that  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  fifty  of  them,  may  follow  in  un inter* 
rupted  sequence,  as  in  a  passage  in  the 
third  Act  of  King  John,  quoted  by  Mitfurd, 
this  assistance  to  the  accentuation  is  abso- 
lutely required  in  verses  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  common  "heroic;"  and  the 
consequence  of  its  disuse  has  naturally  been 
(he  disuse  of  such  of  the  ancient  English 
metres,  some  very  fine  ones,  which  required 
it.  Mr.  Lettsom's  excellent  version  of  the 
Nibelunglied  in  the  original  metre,  though 
singularly  faultless  in'  its  rhythm  for  a 
translation  of  such  magnitude,  is  continually 
liable  to  be  misread  for  want  of  the  csssural 
sign. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
only  of  that  primary  metrical  division  which 
is  common  to  verse  and  prose.  We  have 
now  to  speak  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
distinctive  quality  of  verse.  All  verse,  like 
all  music,  is  either  in  triple  or  common  ca- 
dence ;  or,  in  classical  phraseology,  comes 
under  either  the  dactylic  or  trochaic  cate- 
gory. Now  the  triple  cadence  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  our 
spoken  language,  that  it  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  constitute  verse,  without  any  addition  of 
metrical  law.  Not  so  with  the  common  ca- 
dence, which  is  that  of  ordinary  prose  and 
ordinary  speech,  the  general  rule  of  the 
English  language  being  the  alternation  of  a 
single  accented  with  a  single  unaccented 
syllable.  Nothing  but  the  unaccount- 
able disregard,  by  prosodians,*  of  the  final 
pauses  in  English  verse,  could  have  pre- 
vented the  observation  of  the  great  general 
law,  which  we  believe  that  we  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  stating,  that  the  elementary 
m,ea8ure^  or  integer^  of  verse  is  double  the  mea- 
sure of  ordinary  prose, — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  space  which  is  bouaded  by  alternate  ac- 
cents ;  and  that  every  verse  proper  contains 
two  of  these  "  bars,"  or  "  metres,"  or,  as 
with  a  little  allowance  they  may  be  called, 
''  dipodes."  This  law,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  strictly  according  to  the  analogy  of  all 
music  in  "common  time,"  of  which  the 
"  strain"  is  measured  by  "  sections"  formed 
of  pairs  of  "  bars."  All  verses  in  common 
cadence  are  therefore  dimeters,  trimeters,  or 
tetrameters.  Mono  meters  cannot  stand  as 
consecutive  verses,  though,  as  terminations  of 

*  It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  for  this,  general 
law  of  Englisn  verse  has  been  felt  by  proeodiaxi& 
CertiUDly  it  uevcr  has  been  fairly  expressed  by  them, 
though  Foster  g^ves  the  English  heroic  line  the  name 
of  its  Greek  counterparty  whereby  he  asaumcs  such 
division. 
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stanzas  and  interruptions  of  measure  for  pe-i 
onliar  purposes  involving  extended  pauses, 
the  effect  of  their  introduction  is  often  ad- 
mirable. A  few  simple  considerations  will 
place  this  sectional  admeasurement  of  Eng- 
lish verse  in  common  cadence  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  rightly  felt  by  Mitford  and 
others,  that  "  verses"  of  less  than  six  syl- 
lables are  essentially  absurd  and  burlesque 
in  their  character.  The  reason  is,  no  doubt, 
the  absurd  comparative  length  of  the  final 

!)ause,  required  to  render  a  line  of  five  syl- 
ables  in  common  cadence  into  verse ;  or  the 
equally  absurd  alternative  of  the  omission  of 
Ihe  pause :  such  lines — and  there  are  plenty  of 
ihem  ih  Skelton,  and  the  burlesque  lyrists — 
are  at  once  felt  to  be  a  mockery  of  verse.  It 
happens,  however,  that  in  metre,  there  is  but 
half  a  foot  between  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sublime.  The  six-syllable  "iambic"  is  the 
most  solemn  of  all  our  English  measures, 
it  is  scarcely  fit  for  anything  but  a  dirge; 
the  reason  being,  that  the  final  pause  in  this 
measure  is  greater,  when  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  line,  than  in  any  other  verse. 
Here  is  an  example,  which  we  select  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  illustration  of  its  nature 
as  a  "  dimeter  brachy-catalectic,"  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Jiiling  vp  of  the  measure  in 
the  seventh  line : — 

"  How  strange  it  is  to  wake 

And  watch,  while  others  sleep, 
Till  sight  and  bearing  ache 

For  objects  that  may  keep 
The  awfal  inner  sense 

Unroused,  lest  it  sboold  mark 
The  life  that  haonts  the  emptioess 

And  horror  of  the  dark." 

We  have  only  to  JtU  up  the  measure  in 
every  line  as  well  as  in  the  seventh,  in  order 
to  change  this  verse  from  the  slowest  and 
most  mournful,  to  the  most  rapid  and  high- 
spirited  of  all  English  metres,  the  common 
eight-syllable  quatrain ;  a  measure  particu- 
larly recommended  by  the  early  critics,  and 
continually  chosen  by  poets  in  all  times  for 
erotic  poetry,  on  account  of  its  joyous  air. 
The  reason  of  this  unusual  rapidity  of  move- 
ment is  the  unusual  character  of  the  eight- 
syllable  verse  as  aeatalectic^  almost  all  other 
kinds  of  verse  being  cataleotic  on  at  least 
one  syllable,  implying  a  final  pause  of  cor- 
responding duration.  We  could  multiply 
such  proofs  as  these  ad  infinitum,  but  must 
remember  our  limit?. 

It  is  necessary,  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  remark,  that  although 
'  every  complete  verse,  in  common  cadence, 
must  have  the  time  of  two  or  more  sections 
^18  we  n>ay  call  these  primary  accentual 
divisions  of  verse),  it  by  no  means  follows 


that  the  verse  must  begin  or  end  with  the 
commencement  or  termination  of  a  section. 
In  the  quotation  given  above,  the  first  accen- 
tical  section  begins  with  the  second  syllable 
of  the  first  verse,  and  the  second  section  ' 
commences  with  the  last  syllable  of  that 
verse ;  and,  taking  in  the  pause  equivalent 
to  two  syllables,  ends  with  the  first  syllable 
of  the  next,  and  so  on,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
with  the  sections  in  musical  composition, 
which  seldom  begin  with  the  first  note  of 
the  strain  or  end  with  the  last.  When 
every  line  in  a  passage  of  poetry  begins 
with  the  beginning  of  an  accentual  section, 
the  effect  is  an  increase  of  emphasis  but  a 
great  diminution  of  the  impression  of  conti- 
nuity, and,  in  general,  of  rhythmical  beauty. 
Unmixed  "trochaics"  or  "dactylics"  have 
seldom  been  written  by  poets  of  fine  musical 
feeling. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  in  verses 
which  strike  the  ear  as  extraordinarily 
musical,  the  peculiarity  is  mainly  owing  to 
an  unusually  distinct  and  emphatic  accent- 
uation of  the  first  syllable  in  the  metrical 
section,  as  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice :" —  ' 

The  cr6w  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lirk  ^ 
When  ndither  is  attended  ;  and  I  tbiok 
"  The  nightingale,  if  8b6  should  sing  by  d4y, 
When  6  very  gooeeisc^ckllnff,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  mosician  than  the  wr^n." 

In  these  blank  trimeters,  properly  read, 
there  is  a  major  and  a  minor  accent  in  every 
section.  Shakespeare,  the  most  musical  of 
writers,  affords  more  examples  of  lines  of 
this  <K)n8titution  than  any  other  English  poet 
Dry  den  and  Pope  would  have  called  these 
verses  weak.  Their  "  full  resounding  line  " 
studiously  avoided  these  melodious  remis- 
sions of  the  alternate  accents.  Curiously 
enough,  Mitford  quotes  the  above  lines  as 
an  example  of  departure  from  the  modulus 
of  heroic  verse,  although  his  own  principle 
of  referring  the  metre  of  verse  and  that 
of  music  to  a  common  law,  should  have 
taught  him  that  they  exemplify  the  most 
exact  fulfilment  of  that  modulus.  The 
lovely  song  in  "Measure  for  Measure," 
beginning — 

<'  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,"     , 

Gray's  Ode— 

''  Bain  seize  thee,  rathless  king,'' 

and  probably  most  other  pieces  which  have 
become  famous  for  their  music,  will  be 
found,  on  exanaination,  to  depend  for  much 
of  their  mysterious  charm  upon  the  markiDg 
of  the  section  by  extra  emphasis  on  the  fijrst 
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aeeent  ladeed,  this  mdioation  of  tli9  sec- 
tion would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  deducible 
ffom  the  fact  of  verse  being  messurable 
by  sections,  which  would  have  no  meaning, 
unless  their  existence  were  made  apparent 
by  at  least  an  occaaonal  marking  of  them. 
If  we  are  right  in  the  foregoing  statement 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  English 
verse,  mudi  modem  writing,  professing  to 
be  verse,  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing.  A  great 
deal  of  Southey's  "irregular  verse'*  is 
nothing  but  prose,  with  the  accentual  and 
grammatical  pauses  typographically  indi- 
cated. On  opening  the  verse  books  pub- 
lished in  the  present  day,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  be  struck  by  the  profound  aspect  of 
the  metres.  The  lefb  side  of  the  page,  where 
the  lines  begin,  is  often  more  variously 
indented  than  the  right  side,  where  they 
leave  off.  Gulfs  and  creeks  of  clean  paper 
alternate  wiUi  promontories  of  print,  without 
any  visible  symmetry  ;  and  the  mind  of  the 
hopeful  reader  is  of  course  prepared  by  the 
view  for  some  mystery  of  music,  some 
subtle  strain  of  rhythm, 

^  With  maDy  a  windiog  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  f 

but,  if  he  be  a  modest  and  inexperienced 
reader,  he  is  sadly  put  out  of  countenance 
by  finding  that  the  rhythmical  motives 
which  he  takes  it  for  granted  the  poet  had, 
in  thus  leaping  from  long  lines  to  short  ones, 
and  back  again,  are  quite  beyond  his  powers 
of  perception.  So  far  are  such  pages  from 
seeming  to  him  uncommonly  musical,  as 
pages  of  aspect  so  pretentious  are  bound  to 
be,  that  to  his  ear  they  are  uncommonly 
prosaic,  and  he  concludes  probably  that  his 
metrical  comprehension  is  only  of  a  nursery- 
rhyme  calibre.  Now  the  truth  is  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  these  abstruse- 
looking  variations  have  no  musical  motive 
at  all;  and  the  only  intelligible  way  of 
accounting  for  their  existence  is  to  suppose, 
that  the  incapable  and  ignorant  writer,  find- 
ing a  true  metre,  however  simple,  too  hard 
for  him,  altogether  abandoned  the  primary 
law  of  sectijanal  symmetrv  (obeyed  instinct- 
ively  by  every  good  poet),  and  pursued  his 
slip-shod  and  slovenly  course,  unfettered  by 
any  thing  but  rhyme,  and  sometimesnot  even 
by  that.  Occasionally  the  "  poet "  assumes 
a  method  in  his  metrical  madness,  and  in 
succeeding  passages,  repeats,  for  the  sake  of 
similarity  (not  symmetry),  the  forms,  which 
in  the  commencing  "  stanza"  were  the  re- 
sult of  Ignorance  and  meaningless  chance.* 


♦  Poets  of  very  high  character  have  made  the 
mistake  of  adopting  anover-elaborate  rhythmical  fbrm 
as  a  roouvent  stanaa^  meraly  because  its  movement 


English  poetry  (including  Anglo-Saxon) 
divides  itself  into  three  great  classes :  aUit- 
erative^  rhyming^  and  rhymeless.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  distmctions  between  these 
kinds  are  more  real  and  vital  than  is  com- 
monly imagined ;  and  we  shall  now  state, 
as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  maui  character, 
istics  of  each. 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  devbed  a 
worse  illustration  of  alliteration  than  the 
ofben-quoted    example    "apt    alliteration's 
artful  aid."    A  young  writer  who,  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  would  probably 
have  been  famous  without  the  monument  of 
the  most  beautiful  elegiac  poem  of  modern 
times,  in    one   of   the    thoughtful  «essay# 
privately  printed  in  his  remarkable  "Re- 
mains," observes    justly  that,   "Southern 
languages  abound  in  vowels,  and  rhyme  is 
the  resonance  of  vowels,  while  the  Northern 
overflow  with  consonants,  and  naturally  fall 
into  alliteration."     Now,  alliteration  is  so 
essentially  consonantal,  that;  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Icelandic  poetry,  in  which  diis  asso- 
nance has  been  cultivated  as  an  art,  there  is 
properly  no  such  thing  as  alliteration  of 
vowels;  although, .when  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  alliterating  cotisonants  in  each  verse 
or  distich  cannot  conveniently  be  produced, 
three  words    beginning   with  vowels  are 
permitted  to  take  the  place  of  alliterating 
consonants,  provided  that  all  these  vowels  are 
different.    Like  rhyme,  alliteration  is  no 
mere  "  ornament"  of  versification :  it  is  a 
real  and  powerful  metrical  adjunct,  when 
properly  employed.     If  rhyme,  as  we  shall 
spon  show,  is  the  great  means,  in  modem 
languages,  of  marking  essential    metrical 
pauses,  alliteration  is  a  very  effective  mode 
of  conferring  emphasis  on  the  accent,  which 
is  the  primary  foundation  of  metre.     Could 
any  rule  be  fixed  for  the  place,  in  modern 
verse,  of  that  which  may  be  said  partly  to 
owe  its  effect  to  surprise,  as  rhyme  has 
been  said  to  appeal  to  memory  and  hope, 
we  should  allot  its  position  to  principal  ac- 
cents only,  that  is,  to  the  major  accents  at 
the  beginning  of  sections,  to  those  on  either 
side  of  the  strong  csesura  in  "  asynartete" 
verses,  that  is,'  verses  having  a  fixed  place 
for  the  csBsura,  and  so  forth.     To  certain 
kinds  of  metre  of  the  class  just  named,  we 
can  imagine,  indeed,  that  alliteration  might 
be  applied  systematically  wiUi  considerable 
profit,  not  in  every  line,  perhaps,  as  in  the 
ancient  alliterative  metres,  but  in  such  lines 
only,  as,  on  account  of  the  irregular  suppres- 


was  inspired  by,  and  suited  to,  the  opening  thought ; 
Donne's  Epithalamium,  on  the  Count  Pali^ine  and 
the  Lady  Eliaabeth  being  married  on  St  Valentine's 
d^y  is  an  example. 
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sion  OF  multiplication  oi  uoaccentecl  syUar 
bles,  leave  the  place  of  the  indispensable 
pause  so  doubtful  as  sometimes  to  require  a 
second  reading  to  determine  it.  Although 
superfluous  alliteration^  like  all  kinds  of  su. 
perfluous  emphasis,  b  vulgar  and  disgust- 
ing, the  verse  of  the  most  classical  of  our 
poets  is  often  much  more  indebted  for  its 
music  to  alliteration  than  is  oommonly  sup- 
posed. By  a  poet  who  is  a  master  of  Ins 
art,  and  knows  how  to  conceal  such  asso- 
nances by  alliterating  initial  letters  with 
others  in  the  middle  of  words,  or  by  em- 
ploying similar  consonantal  sounds  repre- 
sented by  different  letters,  and  so  on,  the 
most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  forcible 
effects,  of  emphasis  may  be  given,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  impression  of  metre  every- 
where enhanced  as  if  by  an  invisible  asent. 
Furthermore,  as  rhyme  gracefully  used  has 
a  certain  charm  proper  to  itself,  and  apart 
from  its  metrical  value,  so  alliteration  is 
sometimes  a  real  ornament  when  it  is  little 
else,  as  in  this  epitaph  "  On  a  Virgin,"  by 
Herrick : — 

^  Hosh'd  be  all  thiDgs ;  no  noise  here, 
Bat  the  toniog  of  a  tear ; 
Or  asigh  of  sach  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  coveriog." 

But  alliteration  has  served,  and  in  Icelandic 
verse,  still  serves,  a  far  more  important  and 
systematic  purpose.  One  of  the  most 
scientifically  perfect  metres  ever  invented, 
i^  indeed,  it  be  not  perfect  beyond  all 
others,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  language  for  which  it  was  destined,  is 
the  great  Gothic  alliterating  metre,  the  only 
metre  of  which  we  can  ^rm  that  it  has 
been  the  main  vehicle  of  the  whole  poetry 
of  any  one  language,  much  less  of  a  group 
of  languages.  The  general  law  of  this  metre 
is,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  series  of  verses, 
each  of  which  is  divided,  by  a  powerful 
csesura,  into  two  sections,  or  hemistichs. 
Each  hemistich  contains  two  accented  sylla- 
bles, and  an  indefinite  number  of  unaccented 
ones ;  the  accents  being  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  adjacent,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
less  rarely,  preceded,  separated,  or  foUowed 
by  as  manv  as  three  syllables  without 
accent,  that  being  as  large  a  number  as  can 
be  articulated  without  destroying  the  ap- 
proximate equality  of  time  between  accent 
and  accent,  which  we  cannot  too  often  re- 
peat, is  the  primary  condition  of  metre  in 
all  languages.  In  the  first  hembtich,  the 
two  accented  syllables  alliterate,  and  thb 
alliteration  is  continued  on  to  one,  and  that 
one  most  usually,  diough  not,  as  Rask 
would  have  it,  regularly,  the  first  of  the 
acc^ted  syllables  m  the  second.    This  law» 


which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by 
Mitford,  Percy,  Rask,  Guest,  Hegel,  and 
others,  as  an  arbitrary  one,  b,  if  we  mistake 
not,  mo9t  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil  the  eon- 
ditions  of  a  tnUy  accentual  metre,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  metre  which,  totally  abandoning 
the  element  of  natund  syllabic  quantity, 
takes  the  isochronous  bar  for  the  metrical 
integer,  and  uses  the  same  kind  of  liberty 
as  is  cliumed  by  the  musical  composer,  in 
filling  up  that  spa^e.  Of  this  metre,  which 
in  England  outlived  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage« several  centuries,  the  following  lines 
from  "Pierce  Plownum's  Visions,"  may 
serve  as  an  illustration ;  it  behag  understood 
that  the  two  distichs  are  usually  written  aa 
one  line  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse. 

"  I  looked  on  my  left  balfe 
As  the  lady  me  taught, 
And  was  ware  of  a  woman 
Worthlyith  clothed, 
Porfiled  with  pelare, 
The  finest  upcm  erthe ; 
Crowned  with  a  orowne, 
The  king  hath  no  better." 

This  rule  must  appear  extremely  simple 
even  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be  presented 
for  the  first  time.  The  artbtieal  efifeot 
which  results  from  its  observance  cannot  be 
expected  to  strike  so  immediately,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  good  ear,  when  once 
accustomed  to  it,  can  fisul  to  perceive  in  thb 
law  a  fountain  of  pure  and  beautifbl  metrical 
character,  or  at  least  to  absolve  it  from  the 
charge  of  any  essential  quaintness  or  oddity, 
thoush  an  appearance  of  such  character  in- 
evitably attaches  itself  at  first  to  what  b  so 
far  from  our  daily  notions.  The  meaning 
of  this  law,  the  cause  of  its  just  effect,  seems, 
as  we  have  hinted,  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  critics.  If  we  do  not  err,  the  fpUowing 
b  the  riffht  account  of  this  interesting  matter. 
It  b  to  be  observed,  first,  that,  according  to 
the  rule  of  thb  measure,  the  hemistich  or 
verside  of  two  accents  may  contain  from 
three  to  seven,  or  even  more  syllables; 
secondly,  that  this  metre,  like  all  others,  de- 
pends for  its  existence  on  having  the  metri- 
cal accents  in  easily  recognizable  positions, 
a  doubtful  place  for  the  accent  being  ruinous 
to  any  metre ;  thirdly,  that,  in  a  language 
consbting,  as  the  Anglo^axon  does,  chiefly 
of  monosyllables,  the  place  of  the  accent  in 
a  series  of  several  syllables  must  oflen  be 
doubtful,  unless  it  occurs  pretty  regularly 
on  every  second  or  every  third  syllable,  as 
in  iambic  and  anapsDstic  verse,  or  unless  the 
immediate  recognition  of  its  place  be  assbted 
by  some  artifice.  Now,  tkie  artifice  ie  eup^ 
plied  by  the  alliteration,  which  marks,  as  a 
rule,  dt  least  two  out  of  Ae  four  emj^hatie 
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iyllahhd  in  each  pair  of  versieles^  and  these 
two  are  precisely  those  which^  in  asynartete 
verse,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial that  there  should  he  no  doubt  about, 
namely,  the  emphatic  syllable  which  precedes, 
and  that  which  follows  the  strongly  marked 
cttsura  by  which  the  versicles  are  separated. 
The  metrical  dot  which,  in  ancient  MSS. 
commonly  marks  the  main  oesura  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  other  Old  English  asynartete 
verse,  is  unessential  in  .this  place,  if  the 
alliteration  be  properly  adhered  to.  The 
dot  was  most  likely  uscil  at  first  only  to  dis- 
tinguish verses,*  and  its  further  employ- 
ment to  mark  the  caesura  seems  likely  to 
have  arisen  from  the  lax  observance  by 
some  poets,  of  the  alliterative  Jaw,  which, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected to  a  degree  for  which  we  can  only 
account,  on  the  supposition  that  this  unar- 
tistic  use  of  the  ceesural  dot  reacted  upon  the 
practice  of  the  poets,  and  increased  the 
laxity  which  it  was  employed  to  counteract. 
This,  however,  it  could  only  do  in  very 
small  part ;  it  quite  fails  to  supply  the  need- 
ful assistance  to  the  accentuation  in  such  a 
metre,  although  it  marks  the  place  of  a 
pause.  In  fact,  the  law  of  alliteration  is  the 
only  conceivable  intrinsic  mode  of  immediately 
indicating  the  right  metrical  accentuation 
vfhere  the  language  consists  mainly  of  mono- 
syllables, and  the  verse  admits  of  a  varying 
number  of  unemphatic  syllables,  before,  be- 
tween, and  after  the  accented  ones. 

The  weak  point  of  Rask's  approximate 
statement  of  the  laws  of  Anglo-Saxon  versi- 
fication has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Guest, 
but  the  writer's  view  of  why  it  is  the  weak 
point  seems  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  Rask 
says  that  all  the  syllables  preceding  the 
alliterating  syllable  in  the  second  hemistich 
are  unaccented,  and  form  a  "  complement" 
which  must  be  carefully  separated  from  the 
veree,  of  which  this  "  complement"  forms  no 
part.  Mr.  Guest  rightly  thinks  that,  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  alliterating  sylla- 
ble is  preceded  by  four,  five,  or  more  sylla- 
bles, it  is  impossible  to  read  them  all  with- 
out accentuation ;  but  the  more  forcible 
answer  is,  that  the  very  notion  of  a  "  com- 
plement," as  stated  by  Rask,  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  metre.  The  "  anacrusis,"  or 
unaccented  portion  of  a  foot  or  bar,  which 
generally  commences  a  verse  or  a  strain  of 
melody,  is  the  nearest  approximation  to 


♦  *' Anglo-Saxon  poetry,"  says  Mr.  Guest,  "was 
written  continaously  like  prose.  In  some  MSS.  the 
point  separated  the  Boctiona,"  Ce.  versides  or  hemi- 
fitidia ;  "  in  otliors  it  separated  tlie  couplets,"  ($.e. 
verses);  "in  others  the  point  was  used  merely  to 
doso  a  period,  and  the  versifilcatlon  had  notiiing  but 
the  itythm  to  indicate  it" 


Rask^s  Idea  of  a  **  complement"  which  the 
nature  of  metre  will  admit;  but  "  anacrusis" 
is  always  less  than  the  isochronous  metriciJ 
or  musical  spaces  which  succeed  it,  whereas 
Rask's  "complement"  as  we  understand, 
and  as  Mr.  Guest  understands  it,  may  be  of 
indefinite  length,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
all  metrical  continuity.  We  feel  no  doubt 
but  that  the  true  account  of  all  those  cases 
in  which  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three, 
syllables  precede  the  alliterating  syllable  in 
the  second  hemistich,  is,  that,  when  they  are 
not  erroneous  transcriptions,  they  are  me- 
trical laxities,  from  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Anglo-Saxon  poets  were 
singularly  exempt. 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
metrical  motive  of  alliteration  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse,  as  a  means,  of  emphasizing  to 
the  hearer,  and  of  immediately  certifying  to 
the  reader,  the  places  of  the  principal  ac- 
cents, is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that, 
whereas,  when  the  Anglo  Saxon  poets  used 
rhyme,  they  lavished  it  with  an  abundance 
which  showed  that  it  had  no  metrical  value 
in  their  eyes,  and  was  introduced  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  jingle,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  every  word  in  a  £imous  poem 
quoted  by  Conybeare  rhymes  with  some 
other,  it  was  just  the  reverse  with  the  alliter 
ration,  which  is  almost  invariably  limited  to 
three  syllables.  Now,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  existence  of  the  metrical  motive  whidi 
we  have  indicated,  the  liking  for  jingle  which 
led  to  the  composition  of  such  rhymes  would 
have  also  led  to  a  similar  profusion  of  allite- 
ration ;  but  this  limitation  of  the  alliteration 
to  the  places  of  the  most  important  accents 
was  strictly  observed,  and  immoderate  alli- 
teration only  manifested  itself  in  English 
verse,  when  the  alliterative  metre  had  given 
place  to  metres  regulated  by  rhyme,  after 
which  change,  rhyme  assumed  metrical 
strictness  and  moderation ;  and  alliteration, 
when  used  at  all,  was  confined  by  no  rule, 
but  was  sometimes  carried  through  every 
word  in  a  verse,  without  any  regard  to  the 
accentual  quality  of  the  syllables.* 

It  seems  to  have  afforded  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  some,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets, 
though  fully  understanding  the  metrical  use 
of  final  rhyme,  should  have  employed  it 
metrically  only  when  writing  in  Latin,  A 
little  consideration,  however,  will  suflSce  to 
show  that  final  rhyme  is  not  only  not  neces- 


♦  Welsh  poetry,  from  the  .earliest  times,  has  made 
an  abundant  use  of  aUiteration,  the  rules  for  its  em- 
ployment having  oven  been  fixed  at  eongressec  of 
the  bards ;  but,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  examiaa^ 
tion  of  the  verse  without  a  knowledge  of  tholaoguvge^ 
the  ailiteration  in  Welsh  poetiy  is  not  metricat,  bol 
^^omamentaL''^ 
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Bvrjy  but  that  it  is  oontrarj  to  the  nature  of 
Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  verse,  its  greatest 
commendation  beins  the  vast  variety  allowed 
for  the  position  of  Uie  accents,  a  variety  not 
jpoasible  where  the  accents  are  not  arti^ially 
mdicated.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  variety 
would  be  very  much  diminished  by  the  use 
of  final  rhyme,  which,  as  in  the  only  re- 
gularly rhyminff  AneloHSaxon  poem  known, 
namely,  that  which  Conybeare  gives  in  his 
**  Introduction,''  both  supersedes  the  object 
of  alliteration,  and  compels  a  like  arranffe- 
ment  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables 
in  ^e  latter  part  of  each  versicle.  The  ac- 
centual variations  possible  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse — (Rask  would  call  it  a  couplet) 
—of  four  accents,  are  computed  by  Mr. 
Guest  as  being  324  in  number.  Final 
liiyming  of  the  versides  or  hemistichs  would 
reduce  Uus  variety  to  probably  less  than  one- 
tenth. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  our 
subject,  something  must  be  said  concerning 
the  question  of  the  cadence  of  Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative  verse.  This  question,  at  first 
»ght,  appears  to  be  one  or  more  difficulty 
tlum  it  really  b.  The  actual  metrical  de- 
livery of  any  long  passage  of  Anglo-Saxon 
verse,  might  pus^e  the  best  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  setUuag, 
in  every  case,  the  r^ht  pronunciation  of 
words,  and  to  tihe  fact  that  the  laws  of '^lite- 
ration,  as  stated  by  Bask,  though  they  must 
have  afibrded  most  sufficing  assistance  to 
those  &r  whom  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  living 
language,  are  bv  no  means  so  invariably  ob- 
served as  to  aflford  inJbUibU  guidance  to  ns. 
The  cadence^  however,  may  be  settled  theo- 
retically, by  a  consideration  of  the  constant 
nature  of  metre.  Indeed,  we  hold,  against 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Guest^  that  Mitford  has 
setdcMi  the  question,  and  has  proved  that  Uie 
cadence  is  triple.  Mr.  Guest  maintains 
that,  in  our  ancient  poetry,  the  common  and 
triple  cadences  were  inextricably  mixed,  and 
that  '^  it  is  zK>t  till  a  period  comparatively 
«iodem,  that  the  oommop  and  triple  mea- 
sures disentangle  themselves  firom  the  hei^, 
aad  form,  as  it  were,  t^  two  limits  of  our 
English  rhythm.''  Our  space  permits  us  to 
do  no  more  than  adduce  Ae  following  con- 
siderations in  support  of  Mitford's  view : — 
First,  There  is  a  strong  natural  probability 
that  the  verse  of  a  language  Hke  the  An^lo- 
Saxon,  which,  when  s^ken,  would  fiJl  mto 
''  common"  or  *'  iambic"  time,  on  account  of 
the  great  prepoi^derance  of  monosyllables, 
and  the  consequently  usual  alternation  of 
one  accented  and  one  unaccented  syllable, 
woold  assume  the  ^triple"  or  '^anapaostic" 
oadenee,  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
diatanoUon  firom  prose  and  ordinary  speak- 
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ing.  Secondly,  The  triple  and  common  ca- 
dences cannot  be  mixed,  as  Mr.  Guest  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been,  without  destroying 
cadence  altogether.  The  example  whi<£ 
Mr.  Guest  gives  of  this  imaginary  mixture, 
tells  strikingly  the  other  way,  and  proves 
the  defective  ear,  which  seems  to  have  led 
the  writer  into  this  and  other  mistakes. 
Mr.  Gruest  quotes  the  following  lines  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  :— 

''MerrOy  swim  we :  the  moon  diines  bright : 
Downward  we  drift  throogh  shadbw  and  light : 
Under  jon  rock  the  eddies  sleep 
Oalm  and  tilent,  dark  and  deep." 

The  last  line,  Mr.  Guest  says,  is  in  common 
cadence.  Now,  its  excellent  eflfect,  on  the 
contrary,  dejpends  entirely  upon  the  obliga- 
tion to  read  it  into  triple  cadence,  bv  dwell- 
ing very  long  on  the  accented  syllables,  an 
obligation  which  results  from  its  forming  an 
integral  part  of  a  passage  in  that  cadence. 
Forget  the  three  preceding  lines,  and  read 
the  last  as  if  it  formed  one  of  a  series  of 
seven  syllable  trochaics,  and  its  movement 
and  character  are  totally  changed.  Thm  we 
see  thai  oa  entire  Une  may  he  in  common  or 
triple  cadensey  according  to  the  cadence  ofiks 
context.  In  "Paradise  Lost"  there  ar^ 
several  lines,  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  or 
in  juxta^sition  with  others  like  them,  would 
naturally  read  into  triple  cadence.  Thirdly 
and  lastly,  much,  if  not  all,  the  supposed 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  regarding  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse  as  altogether  in  triple  time,  dis- 
appears when  we  remember  that  it  was 
originally  meant  to  be  sung  to  die  harp,  and 
that  its  rhythmical  movement  might  very 
well  be  obscure,  confiised,  and  apparently 
"mixed,"  until  developed  by  highlv  em- 
phatic delivery,  and  musical  accompamment. 
The  metrical,  function  of  rhyme,  like  that 
of  alliteration,  has  never  yet  been  fully  re- 
cognised. The  battle  of  rnyme  was  fought 
with  much  ability  between  Campion  and 
Daniel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Campion,  in  his  "Observations 
in  the  Art  of  English  Poesy,"  violently  at- 
tacked "  the  vulgar  and  unartifidall  custome 
of  riming,"  and  supported  his  destructive 
with  a  constructive  attempt,  giving  speci- 
menaof  several  modes  of  rl^maless  English 
metre,  his  example  of  heroic  verse  being 
remarkable  for  its  studied,  and  almost 
Miltonic  science,  as  compared  with  the  like 
attempts  of  Surrey  and  Grimoald.  Daniel 
meets  Campion's  vituperation  of  rhyme,  as 
a  superfluous  and  biu^^barous  excrescence, 
with  solid,  and  sometimes  profound,  argu- 
ments. He  justly  says,  "  Our  rhyme  is  an 
exceUencie  added  to  tms  worke  of  measure," 
and  though  himself  a  scholar,  in  a  time  ef 
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strong  sc^holastic  prejudices,  declares  it  to 
be  "  a  harmonie  ferre  happier  than  any  pro- 
portion antiquitie  could  ever  shew  us, '  add- 
ing, concerning  the  classic  numbers  ad- 
Tocated  by  his  adversary,  the  following  re- 
Biarks,  which  are  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  would  revive 
Campion's  heresy : 

« If  ever  they  become  anything,  it  must  be  by 
the  approbation  of  ages,  that  most  give  them 
their  stru^ftlr  for  aay  operaUoo,  or  before  the 
world  will  feel  where  the  pulse,  life,  and  eoergie 
lies,  which  now  we're  sore  where  to  find  in  our 
rymes,  whose  knoone  frame  hath  those  dae  stayes 
for  the  nund,  those  incoanters  of  touch  as  make 
the  motion  oertaine,  thoagh  the  varietie  be  in- 
fioita  Nor  will  the  geberall  sort,  for  whom  we 
write  (the  wise  being  above  bookes),  taste  these 
labored  measures  but  as  an  orderlie  prose  when 
we  have  done  all.  For  this  kinds  acquaiotaooe 
and  continuali  familiarity  erer  had  betwixt  oar 
ear  and  this  cadence,  is  growne  to  so  intimate  a 
fMdddiip  as  it  will  now  hardly  ever  be  bronght 
to  misse  it  For  bee  the  verse  never  so  good, 
never  so  fall,  it  seems  not  to  satisfie  nor  breede 
that  delight  as  when  it  is  met  and  combined  with 
like  sounding  accent ;  which  seemes  as  the  joint- 
ure without  which  it  hangs  loose  and  cannot  sub- 
sist, but  runs  wildly  on,  like  a  tedious  fimoie  with- 
out a  close.'' 

This  writer  was  the  first  to  do  justice  to 
rhyme  as  a  means  of  indefinitely  extending 
the  limits,  and  multiplying  the  symmetry^ 
<^  measure  by  the  formation  of  stanzas. 

'^  These  limited  proportions  and  rests  of  stansas 
are  of  that  happiness,  both  for  the  disposition  of 
the  matter,  waa  the  apt  planting  of  the  sentence, 
where  it  may  best  stand  to  hit  the  certaine  close 
of  delight,  with  the  fall  body  of  a  jast  period  well 
carried,  as  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Latlos  ever 
attained  unta*' 

The  transcendent  genius  of  Milton  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  one  kind  of  rhymeless 
metre,  in  the  face  of  the  obstacles  justly  al- 
leged by  Daniel;  and  the  ever-increasing 
&miliarlty  of  that  metre  to  English  ears, 
has  given  rise,  in  our  days,  to  renewed 
doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  rhyme,  and  to 
renewed  occasion  for  insisting  on  its  claim. 
Rhvme  is  so  &r  from  being  extra-metrical 
and  merely  "  ornamental,"  as  most  persons 
imagine  it  to  be,  that  it  is  the  quality  to 
which  nearly  all  our  metres  owe  their 
very  existence.  The  octo-syllabic  couplet 
and  quatrain,  two  of  l^e  most  import- 
ant measures  we  have,  are  measures  only 
by  virtue  of  the  indication,  supplied  by 
rhyme,  of  the  limits  of  the  verse;  for 
they  have  no  catalectic  pause,  without 
which  '^  blank  verse"  in  English  is  impoa* 
sdble.    All  staves,  as  Daniel  remarks,  are  I 


created  by  rhyme.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
by  even  the  most  skilful  arrangement  of  un- 
rhymed  verses,  to  produce  a  recurrent  me- 
tre of  several  lines  lon^.  Campion,  in  his 
beautiful  lines,  beginnmg  "  Rose-cheek*d 
Laura,  come;"  Collins,  in  his  **Ode  to 
Evening;"  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  fiunous 
song,  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  and  a  few  other  po- 
ets, in  one  or  two  short  poems  each,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the  stave  without  rhyme ; 
but  the  rareness  of  these  attempts  prove  the 
dlflSculty  of  succeeding  in  them,  and,  after 
all,  the  success  seems  scarcely  worth  die 
pains.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  George  Put- 
tenham  agree  with  Daniel  in  r^arding 
rhyme  as  the  highest  metrical  power  we 
have.  Mr.  Guest,  in  modem  days,  does 
rhyme  the  justice  to  say,  that  "it  marks 
and  defines  the  accent,  and  thereby  strength- 
ens and  supports  the  rhythm.  Its  advan- 
tages have  been  felt  so  strongly,  that  no 
people  have  ever  adopted  an  accentual 
rhythm  without  also  adopting  rhyme."  Mit- 
ford  and  others  have  also  recognised  tiie 
function  of  rhyme  as  a  time-beater,  though 
their  imperfect  apprehensions  of  the  accent- 
ual constitution  of  our  verse  has  necessarily 
prevented  a  clear  ^understanding  of  that 
function.  Hegel,  whose  observation  on  the 
necessity  of  the  material  counterpoise  at 
forded  by  metre  to  lie  high  spirituality  of 
poetiij  thought,  has  been  already  quoted, 
remarks,  in  comparing  ancient  witn  modem 
versification,  that,  whereas  in  the  first,  that 
counterpoise  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  na- 
tural length  or  brevity  of  syllables,  which 
spiritual  expression  is  not  permitted  to  alter 
or  destroy ;  in  the  latter,  the  verbal  acc^t, 
conferred  by  the  signification,  gives  length 
wherever  it  chances  to  fall.  Du  liebst  is  a 
spondee,  an  iambus,  or  a  trochee,  according 
to  the  signification  borne  by  the  words. 
The  material  or  external  element  of  syllabic 
quantity,  is  thus  dissolved  and  lost  in  the 
spiritudity  which  produces  quantity  instead 
of  obeying  it ;  and  this  loss,  he  mahitains, 
is  not  compensated  by  the  law  of  aco^itual 
division  which  remains.  A  new  power, 
working  ab  extra,  is  required ;  and  this  is 
found  in  rhyme,  of  which  the  very  grossness, 
as  compared  with  syllabic  quantity,  is  a 
great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
spirituality  of  modem  thought  and  reeling, 
demand  a  more  foxdble  material  contrast. 
Hie  influence  of  rhyme  upon  measure  is 
most  remarkably  shown  in  its  simplest 
operation ;  for,  in  stanzas  of  elaborate  con- 
struction, its  powers,  though  always  metri- 
cal and  decisive,  are  too  intricately  involved, 
and  too  much  connected  in  their  working, 
with  other  metrical  principles,  to  be  traced 
and   described    in   this   hasty   summary. 
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Every  one  feels  that,  in  a  rhymed  couplet, 
there  is  an  accentual  emphasis  upon  the  se- 
cond line,  which  requires  a  corresponding 
concentration  of  meaning.  But  this  very 
power  of  concentration  implies  a  power  of 
distribution.  Perhaps  the  stateliest  and 
most  truly  "  heroic"  measure  in  any  lan- 
guage, dead  or  living,  is  the  '^  rhythm 
royal,"  a  stanza  of  seven  ten-syllable  lines, 
with  three  sets  of  rhymes  so  distributed, 
that  the  emphasis  derived  from  rhyme  in 
one  part,  is  exactly  neutralized  by  a  similar 
concentration  upon  another.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Puttenham,  ^'  is  the  chief  of  our  an- 
cient proportions  used  by  any  rimer  writ- 
ing anything  of  historical  or  grave  import." 
Tms  was  the  heroic  measure  of  Chaucer  and 
his  successors  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
during,  which  period  ^'the  heroic  couplet" 
was  regarded  as  fit  only  for  humorous  sub- 
jects. A  rhymed  stave  has  its  criterion  for 
length  in  the  length  of  the  period.  That 
which  is  too  long  for  a  period  is  too  long 
for  a  stave,  which,  as  a  rule,  requires  that 
there  shall  be  no  full  stop  except  at  the  end. 
But  the  average  length  of  the  period  will 
vary  with  the  stateliness  of  the  style.  As 
the  ''Pope  couplet"  takes  the  narrowest, 
''Rhythm  royal"  assumes  the  widest  limit 
practicable  for  a  long  poem.  The  former 
measure,  after  enjoying  more  than  a  century 
of  unequalled  favour,  has  now  relapsed  into 
its  old  disrepute;  and  most  persons  will 
now  agree  with  Daniel,  when  he  writes: 
"I  must  confesse  that,  to  mine  own  eare, 
those  continuall  cadences  of  couplets,  used 
in  long  and  continued  poems,  are  very  tire- 
some and  unpleasing."  The  fitult  of  this 
couplet  is  not  only  its  essentially  epigram- 
matic character,  which  is  but  a  relative  de- 
fect: it  is  furthermore,  absolutely  &ulty, 
inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  immediate- 
ly recurrent  rhyme,  with  the  long  final 
pause,  gives  an  emphasis  eontrastinff  too 
strongly  with  the  very  weak  accentual  con- 
struction of  the  line,  which,  as  it  is  ordinari- 
ly  treated,  has  no  sectional,  i.  e,  "  dipodal " 
division.  This  measure,  having  no  place 
for  the  mi^or  accents  unmistdkeably  fixed, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  dimeters  and  tetra- 
meters, most  poets  have,  throughout  their 
writings,  neglected  those  accents,  or  mis- 
placed them.  The  poverty  of  this  metre, 
no  less  than  its  epigrammatic  character,  fits 
it,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  satire,  which, 
in  most  of  its  kinds,  has  any  property  rather 
than  that  of  "voluntary  moving  harmonious 
numbers." 

The  dass  of  metres  which,  of  all  others, 
is  proved,  by  theory  as  well  as  experience, 
to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  popular  mind 
in  all  ages,  could  not  exist  in  modem  lan- 


guages, without  rhyme.  This  is  the  tetra- 
meter of  the  trodiaic  or  "  conunon".  ca- 
dence. Many  metres  come  under  this  head, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  really  popular^ 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  form  of  trime- 
ter in  the  same  cadence.  The  ancient  "  Sa- 
tumian,"  though  described  by  Hermann  as 
a  catalectic  dimeter  iambic,  followed  with 
the  division  of  a  powerful  caesura,  by  three 
trochees,  is,  when  scanned  with  allowance 
for  the  caesural  pause,  obviously  a  tetrame- 
ter, as  any  one  may  satisfy  Imnself  frcHn 
this  illustration : — 

"  The  Qaeen  was  in  her  parlour,  eating  bread  and 
honey." 

Which  Macaulay,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  gives  as  an  example  of  "  a 
perfect  Satumian  Ime."  The  "Cid"  and 
"  Nibelunglied"  are  both  in  this  metjjre, 
though  the  authors  have  adopted  the  great 
latitude,  fidsely  called  license,  in  the  .use  or 
omission  of  middle  pauses  and  catalexis, 
which  Hermann  remarks  in  the  CQiploy- 
ment  of  this  metre  by  Livius  Andronicus 
and  Naevius.  To  this  head  also  belongs  the 
once  popular  "Alexandrine,"  as  it  appears 
in  the  Polyolbion.  We  suppose  that  most 
critics  would  call  this  a  trimeter,  but  we 
defy  any  one  to  read  it  into  anything  but  a 
tetrameter,  having  a  middle  and  a  final 
pause  each  equal  to  a  foot.  The  so-called 
'^  Alexandrine,^'  at  the  end  of  the  Spencerian 
stanza,  is  quite  a  different  verse,  though  in-  • 
eluding  the  same  number  of  syllables ;  it  is 
the  mere  filling  up  of  the  trimeter ;  and 
that  Spencer  intended  it  so  is  prov^  by 
the  innumerable  instances  in  which  he  has 
made  middle  pause  impossible.  Between 
the  true  Alexandrine,  then,  which  is  loaded 
with  pause  )ind  catalexis  to  the  utmost  the 
tetrameter  will  bear,  and  the  acatalectic  te 
trameter,  as  represented  by  the  sixteen  syl- 
lables constituting  the  half  of  the  eight  syl- 
lable quatrain,  there  are  as  many  metres  as 
there  are  possible  variations  of  the  middle 
and  final  pause.  Of  these,  none  has  taken 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  English  ear  as 
the  ballad  metre  of  fourteen  syllables,  with 
the  stress  on  the  eighth,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  stave  of  "  eight  and  six."  Here, 
we  may  remark,  by  the  wav,  that  Dr.  John- 
son's assertion  that  the  biuJad  stanza  of  se- 
ven accents  "  taught  the  way  to  the  Alexan- 
drines of  the  French  poetry,"  instead  of  be- 
ing,  as  Mitford  says,  a  proof  of  his  ignorance 
of  French  poetry,  appears  to  us  to  indicate 
his  just  appreciation  of  their  heroic  verse, 
as  belonging,  to  the  tetrameter  stods  and 
nq{;  the  trimeter.  This  ancient  narrative 
metre,  wfaidi,  though  almost  exohided  from 
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the  "polite  literature"  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  never  lost  its  charm  for  the  peo- 
ple, has  lately  recovered  something  of  its 
ancient  credit.  Its  true  force,  however,  can 
only  be  shown  in  more  sustained  flights 
than  have  been  attempted  in  it  by  modem 
poets.  Properly  managed,  there  is  no  other 
metre  so  well  able  to  represent  the  com- 
bined dignity  and  impetuosity  of  the  heroic 
hexameter.  This  was  felt  by  the  old  writ- 
ers, and,  accordingly,  we  have  Chapman's 
Homer,  Phaer's  Virgil,  Golding's  Ovid,  and 
other  notable  translations  in  that  grand 
measure.  Of  these,  Chapman  was  the  best 
poet,  but  Phaer  the  best  metrist;  and  as 
this  measure  is  again  coming  into  fashion, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  one  inter- 
esting  j)eculiai1ty  in  the  versification  of  the 
latter.  It  is  the  use  of  what  is  commonly, 
but  erreoneously  regarded  as  elision,  as  a 
deliberately  adopted  mode  of  relieving  the 
cadence  and  approximating  it  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  hexameter.  Here  are  four  average 
lines : — 

*'  Thus,  rolling  in  her  bcffning  breast,  she  strait  to 
Acolia  hied, 
Into  the  coantrie  of  dondy  skies,  where  bloster- 
•  ing  windes  abide. 
King  (Eolas  the  wrastling  windes  in  caves  he 

locks  fall  low ; 
In  prison  strong  the  storms  he  keeps,  forbidden 
abroad  to  blow." 

In  these  four  lines,  we  have  no  fewer  than 
six  real  anapaests,  counting  "  wrastling"  as 
one.  When  we  say  real  anapcests,  we  mean 
to  exclude  those  which  are  commonly  called 
anapaests, 


"  And  we  order  onr  subjects  of  ev'ry  degree, 
To  believe  all  his  verses  were  written  by  me." 

In  this,  our  common  triple  cadence,  the  feet, 
by  temporal  measurement  of  the  syllables, 
are  nearer  to  tribachs  or  molossi  than  ana- 
sts  ;  whereas,  in  cases  of  so  called  elision 


like  the  above,  two  syllables  really  are  read 
into  about  the  time  of  one,  and  such  cases 
constitute  the  only  element  of  true  temporal 
metre,  in  the  classical  sense,  of  which  our 
language  is  / capable.  Many  poets  have  in- 
troduced a  superfluous  syllable  for  peculiar 
effects,  but  Phaer  is  the  only  writer  we 
know  of  who  has  turned  it  into  a  metrical 
element  in  this  way.  The  poet  who  may  be 
courageous  enough  to  repeat,  in  our  day, 
Phaers  experiment  (the  success  of  which,  in 
his  time,  is  proved  by  its  never  having  been^ 
remarked),  must  fortify  himself  against  the* 
charge  of  being  "  rough,"  "  unmusical,"  and 
ao  forth,  with  the  assurance,  that,  wherever 
there  ia  true  adherence  to  law  and  propor- 


tion, there  is  also  beauty,  though  want  of 
custom  may  often  make  his  law  seem  license 
to  his  readers.  A  considerable  step  has 
been  taken  towards  the  recognition  of  this 
element,  as  a  regular  part  of  English  metre, 
in  the  omission,  from  Uie  pages  of  our  poets, 
of  the  comma  indicative  of  an  elision  which 
does  not  really  exist.  This  little  digression 
may  be  concluded  with  Foster's  remark, 
made  at  a  time  when  the  mark  of  elision 
was  always  used,  that  '^  the  anapaest  is  com- 
mon in  every  place  (of  English  iamlnc 
verse),  and  it  would  appear  much  oflener, 
with  propriety  and  grace,  if  abbreviations 
were  more  avoided.^ 

"This  tynkerly  verse,  which  we  call 
rhyme,"*  includes,  then,  all  the  forms  of  the 
tetrameter,  the  major  accents  of  which  could 
not  he  expressed  to  an  English  ear  by^aany 
other  meansy  except,  perhaps,  alliteration, 
which  is  a  sort  of  rhyme.  We  need  not  in- 
quire into  any  of  the  minor  and  better  re- 
cognized functions  of  rhyme  in  order  to 
secure  the  student's  respect  for  it 

Campion  has  given  examples  of  eight 
kinds  of  "  blank  verse ;"  and  with  the  dog- 
matism for  which  his  interesting  essay  is  re- 
markable, he  asserts  that  these  are  the  only 
kinds  of  whidi  the  language  is  capable,  but 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  double  that  num- 
ber, reckoning  blank  staves  or  strophes  as 
he  does.  That  which  limits  the  number  <^ 
such  measures  is  the  necessity  that  the  lines 
should  be  always  catalectio,  since,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rhyme,  a  measurable  final  pause  is 
the  only  means  of  marking  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  verses,  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  strophes  or  staves  should  consist  of  lines 
of  unequal  length,  in  order  to  render  symme- 
try possible.  The  common  eisht  syllable 
iambic,  for  example,  ceases  to  be  metre  in 
the  removal  of  the  rhyme,  although  the  six 
syllable  iambic,  which  is  catalectio  on,  or 
has  a  flnal  pause  equal  to,  two  syllables, 
makes  very  good  blank  verse ;  and  a  stave 
of  equal  lines,  like  that  of  Gray's  Elegy,  on 
the  omission  of  the  rhyme,  though  it  may 
continue  to  be  verse,  has  lost  the  means  of 
symmetrical  opposition  of  line  to  line, 
whereby  it  became  an  independent  whole. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  practicability  of 
various  kinds  of  unrhymed  verse,  there  is 
only  one  which  has  established  itself  with  us 
as  a  standard  measure ;  and  that  is,  of  all 
recognized  English  metres,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  write  well  in,  because  it,  of  all  others, 
affords  the  greatest  ffuulities  to  that  medi- 
ocrity which  neither  gods,  men,  nor  columns, 
can  tolerate.  Cowper,  whose  translation  of 
Homer  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  seoond- 
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best  blank  verse  in  the  langoagef  says,  in  his 
Preface,  that  the  writer  in  this  kind  of 
metre,  ^*  in  order  that  he  may  be  musical, 
must  exhibit  all  the  variations,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, of  which  ten  syllables  are  susceptible. 
Between  the  first  and  the  last^  there  is  no 
place  at  which  he  must  not  occasionally 
pause,  and  the  place  of  the  pause  must  be 
continually  shifted."  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  constitute  the  main  re> 
quirement  of  blank  verse ;  but,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  this  is  very  far  from  a  su£icient 
statement  of  the  "  variety  '*  required  by  the 
metre  in  question.  In  the  first  place,  pause 
is  but  one,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  "  variety."  Milton,  who 
first  taught  us  what  this  kind  of  verse  ought 
to  be,  is  careful  to  vary  the  movement  by 
an  occasional  inversion  of  the  iambic  accent- 
uation in  each  of  the  five  places :  the  varia- 
tion of  the  vowel  sounds  is  also  most  labo- 
riously attended  to  by  him ;  and  rightly,  for- 
the  absence  of  the  emphasis  which  is  confer- 
red by  rhyme,  when  it  exists,  upon  one 
vowel  sound,  renders  every  repetition  of 
vowel  sound,  within  the  space  of,  two  or 
three  lines,  unpleasant,  imless  it  i^pears  to 
have  had  a  distinct  musical  motive.  But 
the  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  delight,  of 
this  measure  is  not  in  variety  of  pause,  tone, 
and  stress,  for  its  own  sake.  Such  variety 
must  be  incessantly  inspired  by,  and  ex- 
pressive of,  ever- varying  eihotion.  Every 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  grammatical 
pause,  every  deviation  from  the  strict  and 
dull  iambic  rhythm,  must  be  either  sense  or 
nonsense.  Such  change  is  as  real  a  mode  of 
expressing.emotion  as  words  themselves  are 
of  expressing  thought ;  and  when  the  means 
exist  without  reference  to  their  proper  ends, 
the  effect  of  the  "  variety"  thereby  obtained, 
is  more  offensive  to  a  right  judgment,  than 
the  dulness  which  is  supposed  to  be  avoided. 
Hence  it  is  the  nature  of  blank  verse  to  be 
dull,  or  worse,  without  that  which  only  the 
highest  poetical  inspiration  can  confer  upon 
it.  We  are  afraid  to  say  how  very  small 
is  the  amount  of  good  narrative,  or  **  heroic'' 
blank  verse,  of  which  our  literature  can 
boast,  if  we  have  truly  stated  its  essential 
quality.  No  poet,  unless  he  feels  himself  to 
be  above  discipline,  and  therefore  above  the 
greatest  poets  of  whose  modes  of  composi- 
tion we  have  any  record,  ought  to  think  of 
b^inning  his  career  with  blank  verse.  It 
will  sound  very  paradoxical  to  some  of  our 
slovenly  versifiers,  when  we  assert  that  the 
most  inflexibly  rigid,  and  as  they  are  com- 
monly thought,  difficult  metres,  are  the 
easiest  for  a  novice  to  write  decently  in. 
The  greater  the  frequency  of  the  rhyme,  and 
the  more  fixed  the  place  of  the  grammatical 


pause,  and  the  leas  liberty  of  changing  the 
fundamental  foot^  the  less  will  be  the  poet's 
obligation  to  originate  his  own  rhythms. 
Most  rhymed  metres  have  a  rhythm  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  only  require  that  the 
matter  for  which  they  are  employed  shall 
not  be  foreign  to  their  key ;  that  a  funeral 
dirge  shall  not  be  set  to  jaunty  choriambics, 
nor  a  epithalamium  to  the  grave-yard  tune 
of  the  six  syllable  quatrain ;  but  blank  verse 
has  little  or  no  rhy  tnm  of  its  own,  and  there* 
fore  the  poet  has  to  create  the  riiythm  as  he 
writes.  » 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  it  is  as  much 
the  fashion  to  exaggerate  the  so-called  "  in- 
spiration "  and  *'  unconsciousness  "  of  artist- 
ical  production,  as  it  used  to  be  to  over«> 
estimate  the  critical  and  scientific  elements, 
the  utility  of  laws  which  it  is  certain  will  be 
obeyed,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  obeying  them  at 
all  to  any  profitable  result,  is  likely  to  have 
seemed  questionable  to  some  of  our  readers. 
The  true  poet's  song  is  never  trammelled  by 
a  present  consciousness  of  all  the  laws  which 
it  obeys ;  but  it  is  science,  and  not  ignor- 
ance, which  supplies  the  condition  of  such 
unconsdousness.  The  lives  and  the  works 
of  all  great  artists,  poets  or,  otherwise,  show 
that  the  free  spirit  of  art  has  been  obtained, 
not  by  neglect,  but  by  perfection  of  disci- 
pline. Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Goethe,  perhaps  the  highest  poetical  names 
of  the  Christian  era,  prove  clearly  enough  to 
any  one  truly  acquainted  with  their  spirit, 
that  the  laws  of  art,  as  fiir  as  those  were 
known  at  their  respective  periods,  had  been 
studied  by  them  as  matters  of  science,  and 
that  it  was  by  working  on  the  platform  of 
such  knowledge  that  they  achieved  strains  of 
poetry  which  exceeded  the  laws  and  limits 
of  all  previous  art  The  poet  is  unconscious 
of  tlie  laws  by  which  he  writes,  just  as  Thai- 
berg  and  Bededict  are  unconscious  of  the 
rules  by  which  they  exercise  their  surprising 
crafl  upon  the  pianoforte.  This  craft  has 
been,  in  each  case  alike,  the  product  of  years 
of  intensely  ^* conscious"  discipline.  The 
poet's  discipline  is  only  less  obviously  legal 
and  laborious  than  that  of  other  artists,  be- 
cause he  alone  works  with  purely  intellectual 
instruments ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  assert, 
that  no  man  ever  has,  or  ever  can,  become  a 
great  poet — that  is,  one  who  shall  originate 
laws  of  his  own,  which  future  workers  in  the 
same  line  will  hiave,  in  their  turn,  to  study — 
unless  he  himself  has  learned  to  comprehend 
those  which  are  the  legacy  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Such  learning,  indeed,  will  be  more 
likely  to  make  a  pedant  than  a  poet  of  the 
man  who  endeavours  to  ply  this  singular* 
vocation  without  express  o(»i8titutional  apt- 
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ness  for  it.  Ten  lines  of  die  simplest  lyrical 
outpourings  of  the  Ploughman  of  Scotland 
are  wordi  more  than  all  the  odes  and  epics 
that  were  ever  laboured  by  merely  learned 
metrists  ;  but  the  faculty  which,  without 
laborious  culture,  is  capable  of  the  composi- 
tion of  a  good  love  song  or  ballad,  must 
have  the  addition  of  hard  discipline,  before 
it  can  become  the  inspiration  of  a  truly 
great  poem. 

But  poets  are  the  persons,  after  all,  who 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  directly  affected 
by  wrUten  criticisms.  A  good  poet  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  a  good  judge  of  that 
which  concerns  his  art,  though  he  mav  not 
be  able,  or  disposed,  to  put  his  knowledge 
into  writing.  It  is  the  lai^e  class  of  litSe 
critics  who  are  the  chief  gainers  by  the 
enunciation  of  sound  artistic  doctrine ;  and 
whatever  instructs  these,  confers  at  least  a 
temporary 'benefit  upon  the  man  whose 
fame,  and,  perhaps,  worldly  prosperity,  for 
the  first  years  of  his  career,  may,  in  part, 
depend  upon  their  ability  to  appreciate  his 
works.  It  is  especially  in  the  matter  of 
good  metre  that  a  good  poet  is  likely  to  be 
erroneously  judged  in  these  days.  Most 
readers  of  poetry,  and  we  fear  we  must  add, 
modem  writers  upon  it,  know  nothing,  and 
feel  nothing,  of  the  laws  of  metre  as  they 
have  been  practised  by  all  great  poets. 
'*  Smoothness "  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
praise  of  versification,  whereas  it  is  about 
the  lowest  and  most  easily  attainable  of  all 
its  qualities.  The  consummate  perfection 
of  the  versification  of  all  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare, and  much  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Fletcher,  and  Cowley,  would  not  now  be 
tolerated  in  a  new  writer ;  we  should  find  it 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt ;  facetious 
critics,  stringing  together  separate  lines  or 
short  passages,  eadi  a  brilliant,  but,  separ- 
ately, unintelligible,  morsel  of  some  mosaic 
of  harmony,  would  ask,  *^  Is  this  music  ?  is 
this  verse  ?"  perfectly  safe  as  to  the  reply, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  greatest  work  of 
t^e  greatest  metrist  who  ever  lived,  Milton, 
there  is  no  long  and  elaborate  strain  of  verse 
without  one  or  more  lines  which,  \hough 
probably  the  most  effective  in  the  passage, 
will  seem  to  be  scarcely  verse  at  all  when 
taken  out  of  it.  **  Smoothness''  might  just 
as  reasonably  be  called  the  chief  merit  of 
natural  scenery  as  of  poetry.  A  capacity 
for  writing  smooth  verse  is  certainly  essen- 
tial in  a  poet,  and,  as  we  have  indicated,  the 
artistic  versifier  will  occasionally  make  his 
thoughts  flow  along  the  dead  level  of  the 
modulus  of  his  metre — that  is  to  say,  he  will 
make  it  perfectly  "  smooth,"  just  as  a  land- 
Iscape  painter  will  generally  manage  to  get 
in  a  glimpse  of  quiet  water  -or  level  plain, 


to  serve  as  the  guage  and  foil  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  rock  and 
forest ;  but  to  speak  of  *'  smoothness"  as 
anything  more  than  the  negative,  merely 
mechanical  and  meanest  merit  of  verse,  is  to 
indicate  a  great  insensibility  to  the  nature  of 
music  in  language.  Such  insensibility  is, 
however,  the- almost  ineviti^ble  result  upon 
most  minds  of  the  unleisurely  habits  of 
reading  into  which  we  modems  are  falling. 
We  have  not  time  to  feel  with  a  good  poet 
thoroughly  enough  to  catch  his  music,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  good  poets  have 
lately  been  writing  down  to  our  incapacity. 


Art.  VIL— 1.  A  Review  of  the  Divorce  Bid 
q/'1856,  with  Propositions  for  an  Amend- 
ment of  the  Laws  affecting  Harried  Per- 
sons. Inscribed,  by  permission,  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst.     London:  1857. 

2.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  to  Amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  in  England.  Presented  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed nth  May  1857. 

3.  The  same^  as  amended  June  25,  1857. 

4.  Hansard^s  Debates,  Second  Session  of 
1857. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  during  the 
session  of  Parliament  now  wearing  to  a 
dose,  the  one  which  has  created  the  largest 
amount  of  general  interest  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to>marriage  and 
divorce.  It  is  a  matter  which  almost  every 
one  understands ;  in  which  almost  every  one 
is  concerned  ;  of  whidi  almost  eyerj  one 
has  something  to  say.  Society  has  long 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  opening 
words  of  the  preamble  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's bill,  **  that  it  is  expedient  tOb  amend 
the  law  relating  to  divorce."  They  who 
.were  content  with  the  law  as  it  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  1857,  were  the  excep- 
tional few.  The  public  voice  had  long  de- 
clared that  '^something  must  be  done." 
But  here,  perhaps,  the  general  harmony  be- 
gins and  ends :  for  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire what  that  ''something''  should  be, 
we  find  that  there  is  liUle  concord  of  opin- 
ion. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  The 
question  is  a  very  delicate  and  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  It  is  beset  with  many  perplexi- 
ties. It  cannot  be  discussed  without  some 
doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  writer's  mind, 
and  some  re^rvations  and  qualifications  in 
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his  expressions  of  opinion.  Two  men,  pro- 
pounding widely  different  views  of  so  ooni- 
plicated  a  question,  may  both  be  right,  as 
for  as  they  go.  For  when  we  have  deter- 
mined in  our  own  minds  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  we  are  forced  irresistibly  upon  the 
conclusion,  that  we  have  only  had  a  choice 
of  evils.*  We  know  and  acknowledge,  at 
every  step  of  the  inquiry,  how  much  there 
is  to  be  said  upon  the  other  side. 

There  is  good  reason  in  this  why  we 
should  discuss  the  snlject  rather  in  a  sug- 
gestive than  in  an  authoritative  strain.  It 
is  the  very  last  on  which  any  writer  is  en- 
titled to  dogmatise.  We  have  seen  some 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  coun- 
try differing  widely  in  their  views  of  the 
question,  both  in  its  religious  and  its  social 
aspects,  without  any  personal  or  party  in- 
centives to  the  support  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  We  do  not  doubt  that  all  who  have 
spoken  or  written  on  the  subject,  have  been 
moved  by  deep  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
their  utterances,  and  a  pervading  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  question  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  it  involves.  And  we 
ask  that  the  toleration  which  we  extend  to 
others  may  be  extended  to  us,  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  dissented  from  the  views 
which  we  are  about  to  express,  and  will  not, 
after  a  patient  perusal  of  our  remarks,  con- 
sent to  adopt  our  opinions. 

The  subject,  viewed  in  its  social  and  in  its 
legal  aspects,  divides  itself  into  two  branch- 
es ;•— one  relating  to  marriage  itself,  and  the 
dissolution  of  marriage;  the  other  relating 
to  the  legal  processes  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  divorce.  But  the  sprays  or  off- 
shoots of  these  branches  interlace  them- 
selves with  each  other,  and  we  cannot  easily 
discuss  the  one  division  of  the  subject  with- 
out sometimes  adverting  to  the  other. 

In  England,  there  is  no  law  by  which  a 
marriage  can  be  dissolved.  Marriages  are 
dissolved ;  but  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  legalise  each  dissolution. 
Such  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  need  not  be 
said,  are  obtainable  only  by  the  rich.  They 
cannot  be  obtained  until  an  action  has  been 
brought,  and  damages  decreed  for  criminal 
oonversation.  The  process,  therefore,  is  te- 
dious, costly,  and  in  most  cases  revolting. 
The  new  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  will  render  divorce  easy 
or  cheap ;  but  it  will  make  it  easier  and^ 
cheaper.  It  will  not  place  the  rich  and  the 
poor  on  an  equality ;  but  it  will  place  them 
more  on  an  equality  than  before.  It  will 
not  place  the  man  and  the  woman  on  an 
equality ;  but  it  will  place  them,  too,  more 
on  an  equality  than  before.  It  will  not 
entirely  assimilate  die  law  on  the  south  to 


what  it  is  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed ;  but 
it  will  diminish  the  very  wide  difference  at 
present  existing  between  the  practice  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  island. 

We  have,  on  former  occasions,  empha- 
tically expressed  our  opinions  in  this  Journal 
relative  to  the  existing,  but  now  condemned, 
laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  England; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  written  in  vain.  Never,  certainly,  at 
any  former  period  of  our  social  history  has 
there  been  so  strong  a  disposition  to  con- 
sider, in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  the  position 
of  women  with  reference  to  these  laws,  as 
has  been  evinced  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Men  have  roused  themselves 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  re- 
move what  has  been  long  felt  to  be  a  re- 
proach to  our  dvilization ;  and  sentence  of 
dea%  is  now  written  down  against  the  worst 
parts  of  a  system,  which  inflicted  such  cruel 
injustice  on  the  weaker  half  of  mankind. 
There  were  some  wrongs  so  patent)  so  ab- 
horrent to  reason,  and  altogether  so  cruel 
and  iniquitous,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  look  them  in  the  face, 
and  to  state  them  openly,  seemed  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  secure  instant  alleviation.  For 
example,  it  was  almost  incredible  that  a 
man  should  be  suffered  to  desert  his  wife,  to 
live  in  adultery  with  another  woman ;  and 
to  assert,  during  the  time  of  separation,  a 
marital  right  to  possess  himself,  not  only  of 
the  property  acquired  by  gift  or  bequest 
from  her  fitmily  or  friends,  but  the  proceeds 
also  of  her  own  industry.  So  monstrous, 
indeed,  was  this,  that  it  was  certain  such  a 
scandal  could  not  Ions  survive  the  torrent  of 
indignation  whieh  had  been  poured  upon  it, 
even  if  no  more  general  measure  for  the  re* 
form  of  the  laws  of  marriage  were  contem- 
plated by  the  Le^slature.  It  was  possible 
to  legislate  for  the  discontinuance  of  sudi 
an  evil  as  a  separate  and  integral  reform ; 
and  if  nothing  else  had  been  done,  w^  should, 
doubtless,  have  accomplished  this,  and  been 
thankful  for  such  an  instalment  But  the 
bill  before  us  embraces  this.  Indeed,  any 
Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating 
to  marriage  and  divorce  would  be  most  im- 
perfect, if  it  did  not  secure  to  wom^  so  cir- 
cumstanced a  right  to  the  nnmterrupted  en- 
joyment of  their  own  property,  liie  Lord 
Chancellor's  bill  gives  to  this  provision  a 
foremost  place ;  and  we  shall  be  readily  be- 
lieved when  we  say,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  bill  regarding  which  there  is  so  little  di^ 
versity  of  opinion. 

The  bill,  after  constituting  a  ^  Court  of 
Marriage  and  Divoroe,''  to  the  nature  and 
funcUons  of  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
enacted,  that  **  any  wife  might  present  a  pe- 
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iHion  to  the  said  Court,  praying  fbr  a  di- 
vorce d  mensd  et  thoro^  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
that  such  desertion  has  continued,  without 
reasonable  excuse,  for  two  years  or  up- 
wards;^' and  that  the  Court  might  decree  a 
divorce  d  mensd  et  thorOj  and  make  an  or- 
der  for  alimony,  if  it  should  seem  just  to  do 
80.    The  bill  then  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  XVII.  In  every  case  of  a  divorce  d  mensA  et 
thoro,  the  wife  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  while  the  separatioD  shall  continue,  be 
considered  as  a^eme  sote  with  respect  to  property 
of  every  descnption  which  she  may  afterwards 
acquire,  or  which  may  come  to  or  devolve  upon 
her ;  and  such  property  may  be  disposed  of  by 
her  in  all  respects  as  9k  feme  sole;  or  on  her  de- 
oease,  the  same  shall,  in  case  she  shall  die  intes- 
tate, so  as  the  same  would  have  done  if  her  hus- 
band had  been  dead ;  provided,  that  if  any  auch 
wife  should  again  cohabit  with  her  husbaun,  all 
such  property  as  she  may  be  entitled  to  when 
such  cohabitation  shall  take  place,  shall  be  held 
to  her  separate  use,  subject,  however,  toany  agree- 
ment in  writing  made  between  herself  and  her 
husband  while  separate." 

It  was  only  right  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
necessary  responsibility  of  the  husband 
should  entirely  cease,  except  when  he  had 
failed  to  pay  the  alunony  decreed  by  the 
Court.  No  woman  will  complain  of  this ; 
but  every  woman  will  recognise  in  the 
above  provision,  what,  verbally  at  least, 
affords  redress  for  the  cruel  wrong  under 
which  her  sex  has  so  long  been  suffering. 
But  that  it  should  meet  the  case  fully  and 
completely,  in  &ct  as  well  as  in  word,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  preliminary  divorce 
d  mensd  et  thoro  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  petitioner..  Perhaps  the  most 
oruel  cases  of  the  assertion  of  the  marital 
right  to  property,  acquired  by  the  woman 
during  separation,  occur  in  humble  life. 
Desertion  is  more  frequent,  self-support  is 
more  cdhimon,  among  the  poorer  classes. 
In  such  a  condition  of  life  the  man  has  more 
temptation  to  lay  a  violent  hand  on  the 
earnings  of  the  woman,  and  fewer  restraints, 
physical  and  moral,  to  check  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  selfishness  and  bjustioe. 

**  The  fear  of  shame's  a  hangman's  whip, 
To  keep  the  wretch  in  order." 

But  what  is  shameful  in  one  condition,  is 
scarcely  held  to  be  so  in  another.  More- 
over, a  woman  in  humble  life  can  seldom 
place  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  her  offend- 
mg  husband,  ^e  can  rarely  select  her 
place  of  abode,  or  fence  herself  around  with 
any  obstacles  to  intrusion.  She  is,  in  most 
oases,  despoiled,  without  defence,  and  with- 


out appeal.  She  has  not  a  host  of  friends 
to  declare  her  wrongs ;  nor  can  she  move 
the  world  to  tears  by  an  eloquent  pamphlet. 
It  is  the  poor  sempstress,  the  poor  laundress, 
the  domestic  servant,  who  most  needs  that 
her  earnings  should  be  secured  to  her.  If 
the  new  Act  accomplishes  this,  it  will  really 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  ^England. 
But  if  the  process  by  which  legal  separation 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  woman  restored 
to  the  privileges  of  the  feme  sole,  be  a  costly 
one,  practically  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  in  the  same  condition  as  before. 
The  process  under  the  new  system  must 
necessarily,  as  we  have  said,  be  less  oostly 
than  under  the  old,  in  all  cases  of  divorce  d 
vinculo  matrimonii ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  new  Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce 
will  entail  fewer  burdens  on  suitors  than 
the  £k}clesiastical  Courts,  under  the  existing^ 
state  of  things,  in  cases  of  mere  conjugal 
separation.  But  the  object  of  the  new  bill 
would  have  been  but  imperfectly  obtained, 
if  the  desired  cheapness  had  not  been  ren- 
dered not  merely  a  comparative  cheapness, 
but  one  which  would  place  the  justice  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  within  the  readi 
of  the  poorest  woman. 

But  what  is  this  hew  Court  ?  It  is  to  be 
called  "The  Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.*' 
It  is  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  "  now  vested 
in,  or  exercisable  by,  any  ecclesiastical  court 
or  person  in  England,  in  respect  of  divorces 
d  mensa  et  thorOy  suits  of  nullity  of  marriage, 
suits  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and 
in  all  causes,  suits,  and  matters  matrimo- 
nial, except  in  respect  of  marriage  licenses.'' 
The  judges  of  this  Court  are  to  be  found  in 
the  persons  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lords  Chief  Justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  "  the  Judge  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Court  of  Probate,  constituted  by  any  act 
of  the  present  session ;"  the  said  functionary 
last  named  being  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the 
Court,  with  full  authority  alone,  or  with  one 
or  more  of  the  other  judges,  to  hear  all  pe- 
titions for  separation  d  m^ensd  et  thoro.  T\iq 
exclusive  right  of  practising  in  all  cases 
where  the  Judge  Ordinary  has  jurisdiction, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  judges, 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  advocates  and  proc- 
tors of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  acted  upon  being,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  conformable  with  the  principles 
*and  rules  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
have  heretofore  acted  and  granted  relief  to 
suitors.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this 
to  render  the  process  by  which  separation 
and  consequent  protection  are  obtainable, 
less  costly  than  under  the  old  system.  The 
cost  of  a  s^aration  d  mensd  et  thoro  in  the 
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eodesiastioal  courts^  may  have  ranged  be- 
tween £50  and  £500.  It  need  not  oe  said 
that  even  this  lower  amount  placed  the  lux- 
ury of  separation  beyond  the  reach  of  a  poor 
woman,  living  by  the  labour  of  her  hands. 
But  in  such  a  case  she  had  the  privilege  of 
suing  inform^  pauperis;  and  we  presume 
that  this  is  extended  to  her  under  the  old 
svstem,  care  of  course  being  taken  to  guard 
the  courts  against  the  introduction  of  frivo- 
lous suits.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account  the 
less  essential  that  the  procedure  should  be 
simple  and  uncostly ;  for  how  many  there 
are  who,  although  not  of  the  class  to  which 
the  privil^e  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis  is 
granted,  would  be  practically  debarred  from 
obtaining  the  protection  of  the  Court,  if  the 
process  were  at  all  an  expensive  one. 

Considerations  such  as  these  appear  to 
have  had  due  weight  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Chancellor's  bill  did  not  suffi- 
ciently simplify  the  process,  whereby  wo- 
men, whose  husbands  have  ceased  to  sup- 
port them,  may  secure  for  themselves  the 
right  of  property  in  their  own  earnings. 
Indeed,  it  was  felt  that  the  mere  transfer  of 
the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the  Judce 
Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Divorce,  womd 
leave  matters  very  much  in  their  old  cum- 
brous state.  Some  manifest  improvements 
were,  therefore,  introduced  into  the  bill.  In 
the  first  place,  the  antiquated  technical  no- 
menclature— the  absurd  and,  to  the  major- 
ity, unintelligible  Latin  jargon  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  was  swept  away.  The 
Lords  abolished  divorce  d  mensd  et  thoro^ 
by  introducing  the  following  clause  into  the 
bill:— 

*|  VIL  No  decree  shall  hereafter  be  made  for 
a  divorce  d  mensd  et  thoro;  bat  in  all  cases  in 
which  a  decree  for  a  divorce  4  Tnensd  et  ihcro 
might  now  be  pronoanoed,  the  Court  may  pro- 
noance  a  decree  for  a  jadidal  separation,  which 
shall  have  the  same  fbirce  and  the  Bame  oonse- 
quences  as  a  divorce  d  mensd  d  thoro  now  has." 

This,  at  all  events,  is  an  improvement  The 
first  step  towards  a  simplinoation  of  the  law, 
is  the  simplification  of  its  obsolete  nomen- 
clature. Henceforth,  husband  and  wife,  not 
seeking  an  absolute  dissolution  of  matrimo- 
nial bonds,  are  to  be  '♦judicially  separated." 
To  accomplish  this  judicial  separation,  the 
same  process  is  nooeisarr  as  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  bill,  relating  to  di- 
vorce d  mensA  et  thoro.  But  in  the  bill, 
as  sent  down  from  t^e  Lords,  there  is  this 
important  addition : 

<«XVn.  Where  a  wife  is  deserted  br  her  hus- 
band, and  that  desertion  has  continoed,  withoat 
reascmable  excuse,  for  one  year  or  upwards,  and 


the  wife  is  maintuning  herself  by  her  own  lawfbl 
industry,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  wife  to  make 
application  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  show 
cause  that  she  has  reason  to  fear  that  her  husband, 
or  her  husband's  creditors,  will  intetfere  with  her. 
earnings,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawfal  for  the 
Jostice,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  upon  hearing  the  par- 
ties,  to  give  to  the  wife  an  order  in  writing,  under 
his  band,  restraining  the  husband  or  creditors  from 
interfering,  or  attempting  to  interfere,  with  the 
wifts  earnings  or  property  in  manner  qforesaid; 
which  order  enall  be  in  force  for  six  months  from 
the  date  thereof,  unless  sooner  discharged  or  varied 
by*an  order  of  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace 
or  Petty  Sessions ;  and  while  in  force,  shall  pro- 
tect the  wife,  and  her  earnings  and  property  afore- 
said, against  all  actions,  suits,  execations,  and 
proceedings  whatever,  br6ught,  or  taken  by,  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  hnsband  or  creditor ;  and  any  . 
such  wife  shall  be  at  liberty,  from  time  to  time, 
to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  such  order,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  former  order ;  and  any  person  aot- 
mg  in  wilful  disobedience  to  any  such  order  at 
aforesaid,  while  in  force,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine, 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and,  in  default  of 
payment,  to  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding two  months." 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  entirely  meets  the 
case  to  which  we  have  so  oflen  adverted. 
A  woman  can  protect  her  earnings  by  sim- 
ply going  before  a  magistrate.  This  will 
cost  her  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The 
justice  sought  is,  indeed,  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  honest  woman  who  lives  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands  and  the  sweat  of  her 
brow. 

But  important  as  is  this  branch  of  the 
question,  still  more  important  is  that  in- 
volved in  the  clauses  of  the  bill  which  relate 
to  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  The  nine- 
teenth clause*  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill 
sets  forth  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  hus- 
band to  present  a  petition  to  the  Courts 
praying  that  his  marriage  may  be  dissolved^ 
on  the  ground  that  his  wife  has  been  guilty 
of  adultery.  To  this  Court  the  injured  hus- 
band is,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  to  carry  hia  case  without  any  prelimi- 
nary suit  for  the  recovery  of  damages  from 
his  wife's  paramour,  lie  scand^  of  the 
action  for  crim,  con.y  which  has  so  long  pol- 
luted the  legal  system  of  the  country,  is  to 
cease  from  off  the  face  of  the  land.  This  is 
another  tardy  instalment  of  justice  to  the 
weaker  sex.  In  these  suits  the  woman  was 
perfectly  helpless.  She  was  compelled  to 
remain  passive  while  her  character  was 
mercilessly  torn  to  pieces.  She  stood,  in- 
deed, imarmed  and  defenceless  between  two 
fires.  It  was  the  interest  of  both  parties  to 
the  suit  to  prove  her  to  be  an  abandoned 
woman.    Tlie  plaintiff  was  bound  to  show 


*  In  the  amended  bill,  Clause  XXY. 
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that  she  was  an  adulteress;  and  as  the 
money  compensation  was  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff, 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  defendant  to  prove 
that  she  was  an  abandoned  woman,  and  that 
what  the  plaintiff  had  lost  was  really  of  no 
value.  We  do  not  aver  that  this  was  al- 
ways the  practice  in  these  actions,  for  an 
adulterer  may  have  some  tender  compassion 
for  the  partner  of  his  guilt,  and  may  take 
upon  himself  at  all  hazard,  the  onus  of  the 
crime.  But  we  do  say  tdat  it  was  the  ne- 
cessary tendency  of  the  system  to  make  the 
proof  of  the  woman's  licentiousness  a  thing 
to  be  established  by  .plaintiff  and  defendant, 
and  that,  if  not  instructed  to  the  contrary, 
'  ike  defendant's  counsel  was  only  too  likely 
to  endeavour  to  prove,  in  mitigation  of  dam- 
ages, that  his  client  was  less  the  betrayer 
man  the  betrayed.  And  yet,  with  these 
fearful  odds  against  her,  the  wretched  wo- 
man could  not  appear  in  person  or  by  coun- 
sel ;  she  was  not  admitted  as  a  witness,  and 
she  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit.  On  the  ter- 
rible injustice  of  uiis  we  need  not  comment. 
The  evil  is  admitted.  The  scandal  is  con- 
demned to  death ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  talk 
of  it,  as  we  now  do  of  the  thumbscrew,  the 
"  boot,"  or  any  other  instrument  of  legal 
torture. 

The  clause,  however,  of  the  Chancellor's 
bill,  which  abolished  these  preliminary  ac- 
tions, was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  for  it  per- 
mitted actions  for  damages  to  be  brought 
after  dissolution  of  marriage  had  been  de- 
creed by  the  Court.  A  reversal  of  the  pre- 
existing system  was  contemplated  in  the 
draft-act  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
for  whereas,  by  the  old  law,  no  dissolution 
of  iptiarriage  could  be  granted  until  an  action 
for  criminal  conversation  had  been  brought, 
the  new  law  proposed  that,  "  after  this  Act 
shall  have  come  into  operation,  no  action 
shall  be  maintainable  for  criminal  conversa- 
tion, unless  the  person  bringing  the  same 
shall  have  Jirst  obtained,  iftider  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  a  final  decree  dissolving 
his  marriage."  This  did  not  render  the  ac- 
tion for  criminal  conversation  compulsory 
upon  the  injured  person ;  it  simply  permit- 
ted it.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  proposed 
new  system  might  be  less  objectionable  than 
the  old ;  but  in  principle  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  worse.  An  action  brought,  after  the 
great  object  of  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii 
has  been  obtained,  can  have  only  two  ob- 
jects, and  those  tie  basest,  in  view — ^the 
gratification  of  avarice,  and  the  gratification 
of  revenge.  Such  actions  woul  d  be  brought 
only  by  unworthy  persons.  The  proposed 
law,  indeed,  would  have  encouraged  and  re- 
warded the  exercbe  of  the  vilest  motives, 


and  would  have  granted  money-compensa- 
tion only  in  cases  in  which  the  very  fact  of 
the  action  would  have  proved  that  no  such 
compensation  was  deserved.  No  man,  cut 
to  the  soul  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife, 
would  unnecessarily  parade  his  sorrows  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  or  turn  them  into  mer- 
chandise. Some  such  considerations  as  these 
seem  to  have  influenced  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
majority  revolted  against  these  public  ex- 
hibitions, either  as  a  preliminary^,  or  as  a  se- 
quence of  divorce,  and  the  objectionable 
compromise  was  expurgated. 

But  some  may  exclaim  that  the  money- 
payment  was  not  to  be  regarded  solely  in 
die  light  of  compensation  to  the  injured  par- 
ty. It  was  a  punishment,  it  maybe  said, 
righteously  inflicted  on  the  guilty  one.  It 
was,  practically,  too  often  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  one  guilty  person  for  the  benefit 
of  another.  For  many  a  negligent,  unkind 
husband,  whose  wife,  under  gentler  treat- 
ment, might  have  been  true  to  him  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  has  been  thus  rewarded  for 
his  culpable  neglect  Our  own  opinion  is, 
that  very  few  good  husbands  are  ever  de- 
serted by  their  wives.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  any  change  which  inflicts  the  de- 
served punishment,  without  granting  the  un- 
deserved '^  compensation,"  is  a  change  for 
the  better.  Under  the  old  system,  the  law 
recognised  an  injury  done  to  the  husband 
whose  wife  was  unfiuthful  to  him ;  but,  the 
non-existence  of  the  woman  being  complete, 
the  wife  whose  husband  was  taken  from  her 
by  another  woman,  was  not  ccfbipensated  for 
her  loss.  And  yet  it  is  true,  that  although, 
as  before  said,  good  husbands  rarely  lose 
their  wives  by  infidelity,  good  wives  often 
lose  their  husbands.  The  principle  of  com- 
pensation was,  indeed,  but  imperfectly  car- 
ried out  in  practice,  even  if  it  had  been  one 
for  which  any  man  or  woman  of  right  feel- 
ing could  entertain  the  least  toleration.  It 
was  bad  in  every  point  of  view.  The  Lords, 
therefore,  wisely  and  well,  swept  away  the 
action  for  criminal  conversation,  even  in  the 
new  and  mitigated  form  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  bill,  and  substituted  there- 
for punishment  in  a  simpler  and  less  ques- 
tionable shape.  It  were  surely  better  to 
allow  the  Court  to  inflict  a  fine  on  the  of- 
fender, than  to  leave  it  to  a  jury  to  assess 
damages  for  a  doubtful  injury.  Af&er  hear- 
ing such  evidence  as  will  enable  the  Court 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  a  dissolution 
of  marriage,  it  will  assuredly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  estimate  the  amount  of  criminality 
attaching  to  the  parties  whose  conduct  it  hi^ 
investigated. 

The  Lord  Qiaiicellor's  bill  having  provid- 
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ed  that  any  hasband  may  petition  the  new 
Court  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  on  the 
ground  of  the  adultery  (in  any  form)  of  the 
wife,  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  wife  may 
petition,  in  like  manner,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  forms  of  adultery  committed  by  the 
husband.  "  It  shall  be  lawful,"  says  the  bill, 
^  for  any  wife  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
said  Court,  praying  that  her  marriage  may 
be  dissolved,  on  the  ground  that,  since  the 
celebration  thereof,  her  husband  has  been 
guilty  of  incestuous  adultery,*  or  of  bigamy, 
or  of  adultery,  coupled  with  such  cruelty  as, 
without  adultery,  would  have  entitled  her  to 
a  divorce  d  mensd  ei  ihorOy  or  of  adultery 
coupled  with  desertion,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  for  two  years  or  upwards."  This 
limitation  of  the  privilege  of  the  wife  to  sue 
only  in  certain  aggravated  cases  of  marital 
infidelity,  is  considered  by  many  wise  and 
stood  men  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  bill. 


It  is  contended,  that  justice  and  morality  de- 
mand that  the  man  and  the  woman  should  be 
placed  on  an  equality — that  what  constitutes  in 
the  woman  a  sufficient  offence  to  entitle  her 
husband  to  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage, 
ought  to  confer  the  same  right  on  the  wife 
when  committed  by  the  man.  We  have,  on 
a  former  occasion,  expressed  ourselves  so 
fully  upon  this  subject,  that  we  do  not  now 
purpose  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  ques- 
tion so  delicate  and  difficult  as  that  which  is 
mvolved  in  this  claim  for  equal  privileges.f 
The  author  of  a  recent  excellent  pamphlet 
on  the  Divorce  Bill  of  1856,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  scouts  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
diat  **  the  difierence  between  the  two  cases 
is  boundless ;"  and  quotes  at  some  length  a 
speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  delivered  last 
year  with  reference  to  the  bill  of  1856,  upon 
which  this  year's  bill  is  a  manifest  improve- 
ment. In  this  speech,  after  citing  the  pas- 
sage  in  BoswelPs  Johnson,  which  we  recent- 
ly quoted,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  went  on  to  say, 
— ^'*  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  the  observ- 
ations made  on  this  passage  by  a  moralist 
of  late  years : — *'  The  manner  in  which  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ^Johnson's)  life  had  been 
passed,  had  given  to  his  demeanour,  and  even 
to  his  moral  character,  some  peculiarities 
appalling  to  the  civilized  beings  who  were 
the  companions  of  his  old  age.'  That  is  the 
commentary  of  Macaulay  on  Dr.  Johnson's 
matrimonial  doctrine!"    Is  iti    Mr.  Ma- 

^  By  incestuoos  adultery,  the  BUI  signifies  *'adiil- 
tery  oommitted  by  a  husband  with  a  woman  with 
whom,  if  his  wife  were  dead,  he  could  not  lawftilly 
contract  marriage,  bj  reason  of  her  being  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  ooDsanguinity  or  affinity." 

f  North  British  Review,  Vol.  xxiil,  Na  xlvL, 
Artkde  "  The  Kon-ezistence  of  Women.** 


canlay,  in  the  passage  quoted,  appears  to  us 
merely  to  say  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  some 
peculiarities  of  moral  character  appalling  to 
civilized  people.  Now,  in  the  first  place^ 
moral  character  is  one  thing,  and  opinions 
on  questions  of  morality  another.  A  man 
may  have  a  very  unsound  character,  and  yet 
inculcate  very  sound  opinions.  In  the  next 
place,  even  if  there  were  no  such  distinction 
as  this — ^if  Macaulay  had  written  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  some  opinions  on  questions  of 
morality  appalling  to  civilized  people,  it 
would  by  no  means  be  apparent  that  this 
"  matrimonial  doctrine"  was  one  of  them. 
The  passage,  indeed,  is  as  far  off  as  well 
could  be  fi^m  "  a  commentary  on  Dr.  John- 
son's matrimonial  doctrine."  We  confess, 
therefore,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dictum  of  the 
"  great  moralist." 

The  author  of  the  **  Review"  before  us 
quotes  9^0  a  passage  from  Mr.  Macqueen's 
TreaUee  on  the  Appellate  JurUdietion  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  portion  of  which  runs  in 
the  following  words : — 

**  Now,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
crime  of  adultery  is  very  different  in  a  wife,  who» 
by  her  infidelity,  may  impose  a  spurious  issue 
upon  her  husband,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
protection  of  his  rights  as  r^ards  spurious  pro- 
geny ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  object 
of  divorce :  and  that  misconduct  of  an  outrageous 
nature,  sudi  as  gross  cruelty,  living  in  open  adul- 
tery with  another  woman,  refusal  to  cohabit,  or 
such  incidents  ffenerally  as  entirely  firustrate  the 
very  objects  of  the  matrimonial  union,  ought 
either  to  be  made  severely  punishable,  or  to  be 
allowed  as  grounds  of  divorce  to  be  obtained  by 
the  wife." 

Now,  it  need  not  be  said  that  this  passage 
tells  not  against,  but  in  favour  of  our  argu- 
ment, whidi  ffoes  no  fitrther  than  that  simple 
adultery  on  we  part  of  the  husband,  without 
the  aggravating  circumstances  of  cruelty  or 
desertion,  does  not  constitute  suffident 
ground  for  divorce  on  the  petition  of  the 
offended  wife.  Hie  Bill  introduced  this 
session  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Uience 
sent  down  to  the  Commons,  contemplates 
the  admission  of  aggravated  cases  of  marital 
adultery  as  grounds  for  divorce;  some  of 
the  drcumstances,  indeed,  glanced  at  by  Mr. 
Maoqueen  in  the  above  passage,  are  taken 
into  account  Whatsoever  acts  of  cruelty, 
as,  per  ee,  would  have  afforded  grounds  for 
separation  d  mensd  et  thoro^  superadded  to 
marital  adultery,  make  up  a  gravamen  suffi. 
dent  to  entitle  the  wife  to  petition  for  disso- 
lution of  marriage ;  and  two  years  of  deser- 
tion, coupled  with  adulterv,  will  also,  under 
the  new  Act,  authorize  the  petition  of  the 
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wife.    All  this  is  so  much  gained  to  the 
woman. 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  not  on  an 
equality  with  the  man.  Granted ;  but,  con- 
trariwise, it  may  be  said  that  the  man  is  not 
on  an  equality  with  the  woman.  There  are 
some  eager  disputants,  whom  we  cannot  but 
respect — for  they  are  led  away  by  a  zeal 
which  runs  in  the  right  direction,  and  their 
very  excesses  are  the  growth  of  a  plenitude 
of  warm,  good  feeling  —  disputants,  who 
would  give  to  the  woman  every  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  man,  and  many  others  pecu- 
liar to  herself.  We  doubt  whether  any 
sensible,  reflecting  woman  will  argue  for  her 
sex  in  this  wise.  But  the  zeal  of  some 
warm-hearted  statesmen,  in  behalf  of  the 
weaker  sex,  passes  the  love  of  woman  for 
her  own  case;  and  they  battle  stoutly  to 
render  the  conjugal  position  of  the  wife  far 
better  than  that  of  the  husband.  No  one 
denies  that  the  wife,  as  the  weaker  vessel,  is 
entitled  to  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
husband.  If  the  husband  ceases  to  perform 
these  duties,  the  law  can  compel  him  to  do 
so  :  the  law  can  compel  him  to  maintain  his 
wife  according  to  his  means.  If  he  desert 
her  in  person,  he  cannot  desert  her  in  purse. 
If  the  wife  be  faithful,  he  is  compelled  to 
support  her ;  and  even  if  she  be  unfaithful, 
it  is  decreed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill 
that  the  Court  may  compel  her  husband  to 
grant  her  an  allowance.  Clause  XXIII.  of 
the  bill,  as  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,*  enacts,  that  "the  Court  may,  if  it 
shall  think  fit,  on  any  such  decree  made  on 
the  petition  of  *a  husband,  make  it  a  condi- 
tion that  the  petitioner  shall,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Court,  secure  to  the  wife  such 
gross  sum  of  money,  or  such  annual  sum  of 
money,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  her  own 
life,  as,  having  regard  to  her  fortune,  if  any, 
to  the  ability  of  the  husband,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties,  it  shall  deem  reasonable." 
Now,  this  is  surely  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  woman.  It  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  natural  superiority  of  the  man, 
which,  while  it  fixes  upon  him  larger  re- 
sponsibilities, accedes  to  him  lai^er  privi- 
leges. If,  as  the  weaker  vessel,  the  woman 
can  claim  the  right  of  being  supported  and 
protected  by  her  husband,  he,  in  his  turn,  is 
entitled  to  the  claim  from  her,  as  a  superior, 
fidelity  and  allegiance.  She  cannot  assert 
inferiority  in  one  instance,  and  equality  in 
another,  just  as  may  be  convenient  at  the 
moment  There  are  things  not  expected 
from  the  woman,  and  there  are  things  not 
expected  from  the  man.  And  there  are 
other  duties,  with  which  we  are  more  imme- 
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diately  concerned,  obligatory,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  on  the  man,  but  not  constitut- 
liigt  ^y  ^^1^  infraction,  so  gross  and  unpar- 
donable an  offence  agamst  uie  woman,  as,  if 
violated  by  the  woman,  they  would  be 
against  the  man.  The  very  assertion,  so 
often  put  forward  by  those  who  would  ren- 
der simple  marital  infidelity  a  suffident 
ground  for  divorce,  on  the  petition  of  the 
wife — that  wives  would  seldom  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  petitioning — goes 
far  to  establish  this  point ;  for  if  the  offence 
against  her  were  felt  by  the  woman  to  be  as 
rank,  as  it  is  felt  to  be  by  the  man  when 
committed  against  him,  there  would  not  be 
more  willingness  to  condone.  It  is  idle,  ia- 
deed,  to  talk  about  equality  in  this  matter, 
when  equality  there  is,  and  can  be,  none,  so 
long  as  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  inflicts  upon 
the  husband  so  much  larger  an  amount  of 
suflering  than,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  infideli- 
ty of  the  husband  inflicts  upon  the  wife. 

The  equality  sought  for  the  woman  must 
be  looked  for,  then,  in  another  direction.  It 
is  not  by  endeavouring  to  assimilate,  where, 
in  reality,  there  is  no  similarity,  but  by 
compensations  peculiar  to  her  condition, 
that  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  woman. 
The  new  Act  contemplates  some  such  com- 
pensations, and  it  has  been  much  considered 
and  discussed  whether  others  might  not  be 
conceded  to  her.  The  Chancellor's  bill  pro- 
vides that  two  years'  desertion,  with  adul- 
tery, by  the  husband,  constitute  grounds  for 
dissolution  of  marriage,  on  the  petition  of 
the  wife.  A  question  has  arisen,  whether  a 
certain  period  of  simple  desertion  ought  not 
to  aflbrd  a  plea  for  divorce.  A  man  for- 
sakes his  wife,  ceases  to  support  her,  aban- 
dons his  country,  places  himself  beyond  the 
decrees  of  the  Court,  and  leaves  his  wife, 
in  the  midst  of  trial  and  temptation,  to 
battle  with  the  world.  He  may  be  living 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean  in  a  state 
of  sin ;  he  may  have  given  to  a  mistress  the 
name  of  his  deserted  wife ;  or  he  may  have 
changed  his  own  name,  and  in  his  own  pro- 
per relations  to  society,  ceased  from  ofi*  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  how  is  the  poor 
woman  to  establish  this  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court — how  is  ^e  to  prove  the 
wrongs  done  to  her  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe  ?  She  has,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  remedy.  She  is  a  wife  without  one  pri- 
vilege of  wifehood.  She  is  a  lone  woman — 
fifeme  sole — with  all  the  sorrows,  and  none 
of  the  rights  of  widowhood.  Csoi  the  law 
do  nothing  for  this  poor  forsaken  creature  % 
The  case,  we  believe,  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  In  some  instances,  there  may  be, 
from  year  to  vear,  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of   the  fugitive    husband.    He  may 
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hftve  been  seen  or  heard  of,  or  his  name 
found  in  a  newspaper.  But,  in  others,  year 
follows  year,  and  there  are  no  tidings  of  the 
absent  one.  His  fate  is  enveloped  in  abso- 
lute obscurity.  He  may  be  alive,  or  he 
may  be  dead.  But,  upon  the  mere  possi- 
bility, or  the  assumption,  however  reason- 
able, of  his  death,  a  woman  may  not  marry 
again.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
this,  but  it  was  not  successful,  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  perceive  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  this  phase  of  the 
question.  If  a  woman,  who  has  received  no 
support  and  protection  from  her  husband 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  (say  five  or 
seven),  who  has  had  no  commerce  with  him, 
nor  heard  from,  nor  even  ^him,  were  to  be 
permitted  to  marry  again,  on  the  mere  as- 
sumption that  he  is  dead,  the  assumption 
might  prove  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  The 
absentee  might  have  been  kept  from  home 
by  unavoidable  circumstances;  he  might 
have  been  thrown  into  captivity  in  a  strange 
country,  or  otherwise  physically  .prevented 
from  returning  to  his  wife.  Sucn  a  contin- 
gency is  possible  ;  but,  sufficient  time  being 
allowed,  it  is  so  extremely  improbable,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  taken  into  ac- 
count, if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  death  be 
not  assumed — if  there  be  reasonable  sup- 
position that  his  desertion  is  wilful — if  he 
be  within  reach  of  protest  and  appeal,  and 
yet  rejects  all  solicitation  and  remonstrance, 
and,  therefore,  it  b  held  that  he  has  de- 
signedly forfeited  all  marital  rights  by  a 
practical  abnegation  of  marital  duties,  it  is 
still  said  that  he  may  repent  and  return  to 
his  wife,  and  that,  therefore,  a  hcus  peniten- 
tioi  should  be  lefl  for  him.*  It  is  always  pos- 
sible that  an  offending  husband  may  repent, 
especially  when  he  finds  old  age  creeping 
upon  him.  But  is  it  worse  that  this  re- 
pentance— often  a  repentance  rather  of  con- 
venience than  of  consdence — should  some- 
times be  found  to  have  come  too  late,  than 
that  the  woman  should  be  left  to  pine  in  so- 
litude during  the  best  years  of  her  life,  toil- 
ing early  and  late  to  find  for  herself  the  bread 
that  ought  to  be  found  for  her,  and  yet  for- 
bidden to  link  herself  with  another  who 
would  cheerfully  bear  her  burdens  1  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  sadder  case  than  that 
of  a  woman  so  deserted,  or  a  position  more 
beset  with  grievous  temptation  1  Who 
would  not  pity  and  pardon  a  woman  who,  in 
such  a  strait,  forbidden  to  form  a  legal  con- 
nection with  a  truer  and  better  man  than 
her  errant  husband,  were  to  form  a  connec- 
tion unsanctified  by  the  law?  And  who 
does  not  honour,  as  one  of  the  noblest  spec- 
tacles on  earth,  the  woman  who,  thus  left, 
perhaps  with   her  youth  and  beauty,  to 


struggle  with  poverty  in  a  country  where 
honest  woman's  work  is  hard  to  find,  and 
where  pitfalls  surround  her  on  every  side, 
still  preserves  her  independence  and  her  re- 
spectability, toiling  much,  murmuring  little, 
erring  not  at  all ;  whilst  the  degraded  hus- 
band on  whom  she  wasted  herself  in  girl- 
hood, is  following  his  own  erratic  courses  in 
a  strange  land,  perhaps  in  fellowship  with  a 
strange  woman,  careless  of  the  fate  of  the 
wife  he  has  abandoned  ?  Such  a  spectacle 
may  be  seen — we  wish  that  we  could  think 
it  a  common  one.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture,  we  fear,  is  much  more  common; 
and  if  it  be,  can  any  of  the  remote  contin- 
gencies of  survival  or  repentance  afford  su^ 
ficient  reason  for  perpetuating  a  state  of 
things  which  must  be  a  frequent  source  of 
prostitution  1 

The  author  of  the  "Review  of  the  Di- 
vorce Bill  of  1856"  throws  out  a  suggestion, 
in  connection  with  this  point  of  the  inquiry, 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  : — 

"  It  seems  reasonable  (he  saya)  that  some  period 
should  be  limited  by  law  for  the  doration  of  the 
matrimonial  obligation,  after  a  wife  has  been  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  whether  she  be  provided 
with  evidence  of  adaltery  having  been  committed 
by  him  or  not  If  this  proposition  were  enter- 
tained, even  so  far  as  to  elicit  discassion,  it  might 
be  proper  to  require  that,  during  the  limited  pe- 
riod, all  reasonable  means  should  be  taken  to  as- 
certain whether  the  husband  were  living  or  dead. 
An  annual  or  semi-annual  notice  might  be  re- 
quired to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  or 
in  some  public  journal,  and  also  to  be  delivered  to 
some  near  relative  of  the 'absentee,  if  any  such  re- 
lative were  known,  in  order  that  the  Court  might, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant 
came  within  the  terms  of  the  provision." 

This  is  a  good  practical  suggestion,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  very  easy  application. 
On  the  subject  generally  of  desertion,  as  a 
ground  of  divorce,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
say: — 

^Archbbhop  Granmer  and  his  coadjutors 
would  have  administered  more  summary  justioe. 
A  recusant  deserter,  resisting  advice  and  exhort- 
ation, careless  Of  punishment,  and  deaf  to  reason, 
they  would  have  declared  to  be  contumacious,  a 
contemner  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  and 
they  would  have  cast  him  into  prison.  They 
would  have  permitted  the  deserted  person  to  en- 
ter into  new  nuptials.  An  absentee  who  conkl 
not  be  foupd,  they  would  have  publicly  summon- 
ed; and,  on  non-appearance  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  they  would  have  allowed  two  or  three  years 
to  return,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  would  have 
been  pronounced,  granting  liberty  to  the  deserted 
person  to  marry  again.*' 

It  is  sometimes  contended^  that^  if  mere 
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desertion  constituted  a  ground  of  dissolution 
of  marriage,  there  would  often  be  collusion 
between  the  man  and  the  woman — in  a 
word,  that  the  absenteeism  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  family  arrangement.  But  if  the 
deserter  were  not  allowed  to  marry  again, 
proof  being  afforded  that  his  desertion  of  his 
wife  was  voluntary  and  premeditated,  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  of  collusion. 
Moreover,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill  al- 
lows two  years*  desertion,  with  adultery,  to 
constitute  a  ground  for  the  petition  of  the 
wife — ^a  shorter  cut  to  the  desired  end.  It 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  man  who  de- 
liberately deserts  his  wife,  is  not  very  likely 
to  hesitate  at  the  performance  of  the  other 
part  of  the  offence. 

Impressed  with  the  force  of  these  consi- 
derations, we  should  rejoice  if,  to  the  ex- 
tended privileges  panted  to  the  woman  un- 
der the  Chancellor's  bill,  there  had  been  add- 
ed the  right  to  petition  for  dissolution  of 
marriace  upon  the  simple  plea  of  desertion 
by  the  nusband.  Is  a  wife,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  to  have  no  remedy  1  As  we  read 
the  new  bill  (as  originally  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords),  the  position  of  a  wo- 
man, deserted  by  her  husband,  is  in  no  de- 
gree benefited  by  it.  It  is  a  mere  mockerv 
to  say,  that  the  Act  provides  that  "any  wife 
may  present  a  petition  to  the  Court  praying 
for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thorOy  on  the  ground 
that  she  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
and  that  such  desertion  has  continued 
without  reasonable  excuse  for  two  years 
or  upwards;  and  the  Court,  on  being  sa- 
tisfied of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of 
such  petition,  may,  if  it  shall  see  fit,  decree 
a  divorce,  d  mensd  et  thoro  accordingly, 
and  may  make  any  order  for  alimony 
which  it  may  deem,  just." — (Clause  XV.) 
It  is  a  mockery,  we  say,  to  assert  that  this 
provides  for  the  case.  If  a  man  deserts  his 
wife,  and  takes  a  lodging  in  the  next  streel, 
the  Court  may  make  an  order  for  alimony, 
and  compel  him  to  pav  it.  But  if  he  be- 
takes himself,  as  often  happens,  to  a  distant 
country,  of  what  use  to  thQ  deserted  wife  ai^e 
the  decrees  of  the  Court?  The  divorce  d 
mensd  et  thoro  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
most  effectual  manner ;  and  you  may  as  well 
draw  a  cheque  upon  Aidgate  Pump  as  give 
an  order  for  alimony,  payable  by  one  who  has 
betaken  himself  to  the  backwoods  of  America, 
or  the  diggings  of  California.  Thus  the  worst 
cases  are  left  untouched.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  proposed  law  is,  that  a  man  may  not 
desert  his  wife  for  two  years,  and  keep  within 
reach  of  the  Court,  without  suffering  for  the 
act  of  desertion  ;  but  that,  if  he  leaves  the 
country,  and  deserts  her  for  life,  he  enjoys 
perfect  immunity  from  punishment,  and  she 


is  without  a  remedy.  If  any  aggravation 
of  such  a  case  were  needed  to  excite  general 
sympathy,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  a  husband  thus  deserting  his  wife,  and 
either  living  in  a  foreign  land  or  concealmg 
himself  in  his  own,  may  die,  without  proof 
of  his  death  being  afforded  to  his  wife ;  and 
thus  she  may  be  practically  debarred  from 
re-marriage  aftier  she  has  been  released  from 
all  legal  restraint  by  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band. 

It  may  be  said  that  cases  of  deliberate  de- 
sertion of  this  kind  are  not  common.  But 
we  believe  that  they  are  very  common.  In 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  it  is  especially  easy 
for  a  man  to  shake  off  his  domestic  encum- 
brances. The  lower  the  rank,  the  more 
easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  rid  himself  of  the  old, 
and  to  invest  himself  with  new,  social  en- 
vironments. A  man  who  lives  by  the  work 
of  his  hands  readily  fuses  himself  into  a  new 
mass  of  humanity.  He  may  join  a  railway 
gang  in  another  country ;  he  may  go  for  a 
soldier ;  he  may  work  his  way  to  a  distant 
colony — and  few  questions  will  be  asked. 
There  is  nothing  about  him  to  excite  remark 
or  to  call  for  inquiry.  He  is  nothing  in 
himself;  he  is  merely  an  atom  of  some  so- 
cial mass;  and  his  msignificance^s  hb  de^ 
fence.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  number  of 
married  women  in  England,  who  are  in  no 
wise  supported  by  their  husbands  —  who 
have  long  ceased  to  have  any  sort  of  inter- 
course with  them,  and  even  to  have  no  as- 
surance of  the  fact  of  their  existence,  is 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

We  have  said  that  it  might  be  desirable, 
in  cases  of  deliberate  desertion,  to  prohibit 
the  re-marriage  of  the  deserter.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  very  often  happens  Uiat,  in  such 
cases,  the  re-marriage  of  the  deserter  actu- 
ally takes  place,  so  that  the  woman  has 
legitimate  ground  of  divorce  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  bigamy  by  the  husband.  It  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  that  the  man  who  would 
deliberately  desert  his  wife  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  bigamy.  But,  in  the  cases 
supposed  of  concealment  following  desertion, 
the  proof  either  of  adultery  or  bigamy  is 
difficult,  and  often  impossible.  We  are 
doubtful  whether  the  prohibition  of  re-mar- 
riage would  go  far  to  check  desertion ;  but 
it  would  ftimish  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  object  to  the  recognition  of  that  offence 
as  sufficient  ground  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage,  on  the  score  that  such  a  privilege 
would  encourage  collusion,  and  operate  as  a  ' 
premium  upon  wrong-doinff. 

We  hold  that  this  case  of  continued  deser- 
tion—a cruel,  heartless,  deliberate  offence, 
persevered  in,  from  year  to  year,  mercilessly 
and  remorselessly — is  very  difikrent  from  a 
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crime  committed  under  the  influence  of 
strong  temptation  and  momentary  passion. 
And,  saying  this,  we  may  here  proceed  to 
state  that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those 
excellent  persons,  who  have  conscientiously 
opposed  the  re-marriage  of  adulterers.  We 
can  understand  the  assertion,  that  the  law 
should  on  no  account  encourage  crime.  But 
it  is  on  this  very  truth  that  we  take  our 
stand,  when  we  declare  ourselves  in  &vour 
of  the  re-marriage  of  adulterers.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  an  irresistible  convic 
tion  Uiat  adultery,  though  a  very  heinous,  is 
rarely  a  calculating  offence  in  the  man,  and, 
perhaps,  never  in  the  woman.  But  let  us 
assume,  argumenii  causd^  that  the  man  cal- 
culates the  consequences  of  the  commission 
of  the  crime  before  he  commits  it  If  he 
does  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a  very 
bad  man ;  that  he  cares  little  for  anything 
«lse  but  the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish- 
ness ;  and  that  no  consequence  will  be  more 
alarming  to  his  mind  than  the  marriage  of 
his  victim.  If  the  marriage  of  the  victim  be 
not  allowable  by  law,  the  man  may  pursue 
his  pleasure  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  being  saddled  for  life  with  a  woman,  for 
whom,  although  an  object  of  temporary  pas- 
8i<»i,  he  may  have  no  genuine  affection. 
Such  a  man  would  probably  say,  under  the 
prohibitory  lawi — "  1  am  very  sorry.  It  is 
not  my  fault  The  law  forbids  me  to  marry 
you,  or,  having  deprived  you  of  one  hus- 
band, I  would  offer  you  another.  As  it  is, 
we  had  better  deplore  the  past,  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  business,  and  amend  our 
ways."  A  calculating  person  would  find, 
therefore,  in  the  prohibition,  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  It  is 
true  that,  under  any  cii^umstances,  he  would 
not  be  compelled  by  the  law  to  re-marry  his 
victim ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  heartless 
calculating  person  would  refiise  to  do  so. 
But  such  persons  are  very  much  acted  upon 
by  public  opinion ;  and  we  suspect  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  inclined  to  declare  itself  very 
strongly  against  the  man  who,  having  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  a  wife,  and  divorced 
lier  from  her  husband,  refiises  to  make  her 
the  only  real  compensation  in  his  power.  It 
is,  indeed,  part  of  our  conventional  code  of 
honour  to  make  such  reparation,  when  not 
expressly  forbidden,  and  even  worldly  and 
selfish  men  yield  to  the  Social  necessity.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
H  is  the  allowance,  and  not  the  prohibition, 
of  the  marriage  of  adulterers,  that  will  deter 
the  worst  cb^  of  seducers  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime. 

And  the  better  class — ^the  men,  nay,  the 
m«n  and  women,  who  are  not  systematic 
profligates ;  who  do  not  calculate,  but  fall- 


persons,  in  whom  passion  for  a  time  is 
stronger  than  principle,  who  love,  perhaps 
deeply,  devotedly,  in  disregard  of  all  obliga- 
tions human  and  divine;  who  are  cruelly 
tempted,  sorely  perplexed  and  bewildered ; 
in  whom  reason  is  unseated,  religion  is  dead 
— what  is  there,  we  ask,  in  any  law,  to  en- 
courage or  to  deter  %  Such  persons  do  not 
think  of  consequences.  They  are  incapable, 
indeed,  of  calculation.  Whether  the  law 
permit  them,  or  do  not  permit  them  to 
marry,  makes  not  the  difference  of  a  feather 
in  determining  the  balance  of  good  or  evil. 
Such  persons  go  down  blindfold  and  head- 
long to  perdition.  Accident,  opportunity — 
something  the  growth  of  a  moment — deter- 
mines the  final  issue.  It  is  utterly  useless 
to  think  of  deterring  such  persons ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  admit  a  fear  of  encouraging  them,  by 
any  l^al  enactments,  to  or  from  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  You  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  downward  course  of  one 
who  is  topphnff  over  a  precipice,  by  talking 
to  him  about  we  laws  of  gravitation.  Hie 
only  persons,  indeed,  who  take  consequences 
into  account  in  such  matters,  are  those  who 
would  be  deterred,  not  encouraged,  by  the 
legalisation  of  the  marriage  of  adulterers.* 


*  We  feel  and  franklj  acknowledge  the  great  diffi- 
cnlly  involved  in  the  question  of  legislative  sanction 
of  &e  re-marriage  of  the  criminal  parties.  The 
Scriptures  are  held  to  be  against  it.  This  was 
strongly  and  effectively  put  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  recent  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Ilie  views  given  above  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion rather  in  its  social  and  moral  aspects,  thui  wit^ 
its  purely  scriptural  ones.  The  subject  hat,  from 
veiy  early  times,  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  leadmig  minds  of  this  country.  It  was  among 
the  first  of  those  great  social  questions  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Scottiw  Reformers,  when 
they  found  themselves  set  at  complete  liberty  fhmi 
the  trammels  of  Rome.  A  commission,  composed  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  tiie  great  social  and  rahgious 
movement  of  that  time,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
'*  Book  of  Policy,"  which  should  become  a  stimdard 
of  ecclesiastioal  government  Among  the  commis- 
idoners  were,  Winram,  Row,  and  John  Knox.  The 
result  of  this  commission  was,  ^  The  First  Book  of 
Discipline,"  submitted  to,  imd  approved  of  by,  ^ 
General  Assembly  of  May  1560.  The  thirteenth 
chapter  is  devoted  to  marriage,  and  questions  con- 
nected with  it  '*  Marriage,"  we  are  told  in  Section 
6,  "once  lawftilly  contracted,  may  not  be  dissolved 
at  man's  pleasure,  as  our  Master  Jesus  Ofarist  doth 
witnes,  unleese  adulterie  be  committed;  which, 
being  sufficientiy  proved  in  presence  cf  (he  cmiU 
magtsircUef  the  innocenti  if  they  so  require,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  free."  Again,  "If  ftxdts  of  repent- 
ance of  long  time  appeare  in  them,  and  if  thev  ear- 
nesUy  desire  to  be  reconciled  with  the  kinE,  w» 
judge  that  they  may  be  received  to  the  partidpa> 
tion  of  the  sacraments^  and  other  benefits  of  the 
kirk ;  for  we  would  not  that  the  kirk  should  hold 
than  excommunicate  whom  Ood  absolved,  (hat  ie, 
the  penitent"  In  chap.  XIII.,  sect  7,  the  questkn 
of  l^rty  to  re^^narry  is  treated  The  mode  in  whidi 
the  matter  is  put»  shows  that  the  commiaBonera  kU 
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The  opponents  of  the  mairuige  of  di-{ 
vorceea  have  thus  failed  to  establish  their 
premises.  The  experiences  of  the  human 
heart  falsify  their  theory.  Their  argument 
of  encouragement  is  not  worth  a  jot  Pro-, 
hibition  would  be  utterly  worUdess  as  a 
preventive  of  crime ;  of  what  value  would 
it  be  as  a  punishment  1  Nay,  what  is  tlie 
very  nature  of  such  a  punishment  1  Why, 
assuredly,  to  enoourage  crime.  It  forbids 
the  man  to  make  r^taratipn  for  the  injury  he 
has  done  1k>  the  woman ;  and  forbids  her  to 
become  '^  an  honest  woman."  It  is,  in  Act, 
a  premium  on  prostitution.  The  woman 
who  has  gone  astray  with  the  man  she  loves 
— ^perhaps  the  only  man  whom  she  has  ever 
loved — ^is  not  neoessarily  depraved.  She 
may  have  virtuous  longings — pure  desires — 
an  instinct  for  good.  Violence,  perhaps,  in 
her  early  youth,  has  been  done  to  her  loving 
nature,  by  the  unholy  greed  of  selfish  and 
unsympathizing  parents.  Tlie  ^daughter's 
heart"  has  been  ^'  preached  down ;"  and  she 
has,  gone  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  She  lives, 
fi)r  months,  perhaps  for  years,  a  weary  life, 
unloved  and  unloving — and  then  the  oppor- 
tunity comes ^  the  temptation  assails  her; 
little  by  little  she  yields  herself  to  the  suave 
ecelue  ;  and  falls,  before  she  knows  that  she 
is  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The  poet 
has  written  that, — 

"  The  woaan  who  deliberates  is  lort." 

But  the  truth  is,  that  most  women  are  lost 
because  they  do  not  deliberate;  or  at  all 
events,  they  are  lost  without  deliberation* 
It  was  wi^  a  fiur  profimnder  insight  into 
human  nature  that  the  greatest  novdist  of 
the  present  age  wrote  XmX,  touching  history 


very  strongly  the  difficulty  connected  with  it  "If 
any  demand,  whether  that  the  oSinider,  after,  repon- 
ohatioQ  with  the  kirk,  may  not  maory  again  ?  We 
answer,  that  if  they  cannot  live  continently,  and  if 
tbe  neceeiity  be  soch,  as  that  they  fi^are  further 
QfiTenoe  of  God,  we  cannot  forbid  them  to  use  the 
lemec^  ordained  of  Qod.  If  the  partie  offdnded  may 
be  reconciled  to  the  oifendar,  then  we  judge  that  in 
Qowi^ee  it  ahaU  be  lawfUll  to  tiie  (lender  to  many 
any  other,  except  the  partie  thatbefinre  hath  been 
dtoded.  This  we  do  offer  as  the  best  cooaael  tiiat 
Qodgiyeth  unto  us  in  so  doubteomcacaBe.'*  Our 
itdaden  wUl  notice^  in  connection  with  the  views 
totooj^oot  in  this  Article^  that  the  re-mardi^  mik 
iht  €f&ndsd  parly  is  insisted  on,  only  where  mere  is 
reconciliation;  leaving  U^  as  we  liiink,  to  be  assumed, 
^lat  the  commisBionecs  held  it  lawfiil  for  the  <;(find' 
imt  parties*  to  marry.  This  ia  manifi^y  )Jiie  drift  of 
the  suggestions.  We  are  weU  aware^  however,  Uiat» 
very  soon  after  this,  the  Chwch  M>pealed  to  the 
State  against  the  marriages  apjparentfy  sanctieQed  in 
tiie  flnt  book  of  diedpline ;  but  there  were  ciroum- 
skaaots  connected  with  these  iweals^  which  showed 
tlMt  both  the  Church  and  the  ci?a  magistcate  &It  the 
diffiaiaty  of  the  quesHoa.— Sa». 


of  the  &U  of  the  mi8erM>le  wife  of  Barnes 
Newoome,  We  do  not  know  what  better 
illustration  of  our  argument  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  literature  than  the 
following,  though  many,  with  a  deep  insight 
into  tbe  workings  of  t^e  human  heart,  have 
written  in  ihe  same  strain ; — 

"  The&tes  did  not  ordain  that  the  dian  shoold 
sncoeed,  which  Lord  Highgate's  friends  had  da- 
vised  for  Lady  Olara's  rescue  or  respite.  He  wsa 
bent  upon  one  more  interview  with  the  unfortu- 
nate lady ;  and  in  ^t  meeting  IhefiAwre  desHwf 
nf  their  IwklesB  lioee  iooB  deoidecL  On  the  mora- 
ing  of  bis  letnm  homa^Bames  Newoome  had  in- 
fbonation  that  Lord  Hi^gate,  under  a  fngned 
nane,  had  been  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  ai 
his  house,  and  had  repeatedly  been  seen  in  the 
company  of  Lady  Clara.  She  may  have  gone  out 
to  meet  him  but  for  one  hour  more.  She  had 
taJDen  no  leave  of  her  children  oft  the  day  wksn 
^  left  her  home ;  and,  far  from  making  prepar- 
atione  for  her  omi  departure^  had  been  engaged 
in  getting  the  houm  ready  for  the  rtoepUon  of 
members  qf  ike  family^  whose  arriral  her  husband 
aononnoed  as  speedily  to  follow  his  own,  .  .  • 
The  litUe  ones  had  been  consigned  to  bed  early, 
and  befbre  Sir  Barnes'  arrival.  He  did  not  think 
fit  to  see  them ;  nor  did  their  mother.  £%«  did 
not  know,  as  the  poor  little  creatures  left  her  room 
in  ehatge  (fiheir  nurses,  that  she  looked  on  them 
for  the  last  time.  Perhaps,  had  she  gone  to  their 
bed-side  that  evening,  had  the  poor  panio-striekeii 
soul  been  dUmsd  leisure  to  pause,  and  to  thinly 
and  to  pray,  the  fate  of  the  morrow  might  have 
been  otherwise,  and  the  trembling  balance  of  the 
side  have  inclined  to  rights  side.  But  the  pause 
toas  not  allowed  her.' 

'^  The  pause  was  not  allowed  her" — and 
she  fell.  Outraged  and  insulted  by  an  un- 
worthv  husband,  she  left  her  miserable  home 
with  the  only  man  whom  she  had  ever  loved. 
The  Queen's  Bench  and  the  House  of  Lords 
had  their  judidal  dramas ;  and  Sir  Barnes 
Newoome  was  relieved  of  his  wife.  What 
followed  1  Lord  Highgate  took  the  divorcee 
home  and  married  her ;  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  nureery  stories,  it  may  be  surmised. 
"  lived  happy  ever  afterwards."  "  Here,*^ 
it  will  be  exclaimed,  "ia  a  premium  on 
adultery !  The  sinful  woman  ends  her  davs 
in  hM>piness  and  peace."  Not  at  alL  The 
marriage  might  have  been  a  very  happy  one, 
but  for  the  interlude  of  Barnes  Newcome. 
It  has  been  said,  tbat  more  than  half  of  the 
misery  of  life  is  included  in  the  little  words, 
"  too  late."  The  marriage  was  too  late  for 
their  happiness.  Severe  moralists  need  not 
be  afraid  upon  this  seore ; 

"For  'tis  the  eternal  Uw,  that  where  flin  i% 
Sorrow  shall  answer  k." 

Let  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  relate  how 
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sorrow  answered  the  sin  of  poor  Lady 
Clara  Barnes  :— 

"  So  Lady  Clara  flies  from  the  custody  of  her 
tyrant :  bat  to  what  a  rescue  ?  The  very  man 
who  loves  her,  and  gives  her  asylum,  pities 
and  deplores  her.  She  scarce  dares  to  look  out 
of  the  windows  of  her  new  home  upon  the  world, 
lest  it  should  know  and  reproach  her.  Ah  I  the 
sisterhood  of  friendship  is  cut  ofif  from  her.  If 
she  dares  to  go  abroad,  she  feels  the  sneer  of  the 
world  as  she  goes  through  it ;  and  knows  that 
malice  and  scorn  whisper  behind  her.  She  knows 
she  has  darkened  the  lot  and  made  wretched  the 
home  of  the  man  whom  she  loves  bat ;  that  his 
friends  who  see  her  treat  her  wiUi  but  a  doubtful 
respect ;  and  the  domestics  who  atteod  her,  with 
a  suspicious  obedience.  In  the  country  lanes, 
or  the  streets  of  the  county  town,  neighbours 
lools  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in  which  she  sets 
splendid  and  lonely.  ]£)ugh  hunting  companions 
of  her  husband  come  to  her  table :  he  is  driven, 
perforce,  to  the  companv  of  flatterers  and  men  of 
inferior  sort:  his  equals,  at  least  in  his  own 
bouse,  will  not  live  with  him.  She  would  be 
kind  and  charitable  to  the  cottagers  round  about 
her ;  but  she  fears  to  visit  them,  lest  they  should 
scorn  her.  The  clergyman,  who  distributes  her 
charities,  blushes  and  looks  awkward  on  passing 
her  in  the  villa^  if  he  should  be  walking  with 

his  wife  or  one  of  the  children No 

wonder  that  he  is  always  away  all  day ;  how 
can  he  like  a  home  which  she  has  made  so 
wretched  ?  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  and 
doubt,  and  misery,  a  child  comes  to  her :  how  she 
clin^  to  it !  how  her  whole  being,  and  hope,  and 
passion,  centres  itself  in  this  feeble  Infant  I  .  . 
.  If  Barnes  Newcome's  children  meet  yonder 
solitary  lady,  do  they  know  her?  If  her  once 
bosband  thinks  on  tl^  unhappy  young  creature 
whom  his  cruelty  drove  from  him,  does  his  con- 
aoienoe  aflTect  his  sleep  at  night  ?  Why  should 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  conscience  be  more 
squeamish  than  his.  country's,  which  has  put 
money  in  his  pocket  for  having  trampled  upon 
the  poor,  weak,  young  thing,  and  scorned  her,  and 
driven  her  to  ruin?  When  the  whole  of  the 
accounts  of  that  wretched  bankruptcy  are  brought 
up  for  final  andit,  whidi  of  the  unhi^py  partners 
shall  be  shown  to  be  most  guilty  ?" 

Truth  answers,  "  the  injured  husband."  But 
it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  squaring 
accounts  between  the  offended  and  the 
o&nder,  as  law  and  sooiety  account  theno, 
that  we  have  quoted  this  touching  passage, 
but  simply  to  show  what  is  the  "  reward" 
of  crime,  so  often  spoken  of  by  those 
nokoralists  who  oppose  the  marriages  of  di- 
vorcees. Heaven  help  the  poor  things; 
there  |s  little  earthly  happiness  in  store  for 
them.  They  must  find  tiieir  solace  in  the 
thought,  that  in  their  repentance  they  have 
the  pity  of  the  uncondemjoing  One,  whose 
word,  by  going  their  way  and  sinning  no 
more,  they  have  obeyed.  Periiaps  the 
shadows  of  this  picture  may  be  somewhat 
soflened — ^we  hope  so— when  tiat  vile  pro* 
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cess,  by  whidi  alone,  imder  the  old  law, 
divorce  could  be  obtained  in  England,  is 
abolished,  and  all  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  womanly  infidelity  cease  to  be 
matter  for  touching  appeals  to  jurymen  by 
"Sergeant  Rowland,'^ or  "Oliver,  Q.  C.;"^' 
and  for  detailed  reports  "  in  the  papers — 
especially  the  Sunday  papers" — as  though 
these  miserable  stories  were  the  best  thin^ 
in  the  world  for  Sabbath  reading, — ^more  to 
be  cherished  and  dwelt  upon  than  the  in- 
structive legends  of  Him  who  stooped  and 
wrote  upon  the  groimd,  and,  looking  up, 
found  himself  alone  with  the  guilty  woman. 
We  do  not  desire — and  if  we  did,  we  should 
feel  in  our  inmost  hearts  how  impossible  it  is 
— ^that  sorrow  should  not  answer  sin,  as  face 
answers  to  face  in  the  glass ;  but  the  punish- 
ment, as  we  here  see  it  inflicted  by  man,  is 
greater  perhaps,  we  humbly  submit,  than 
God  would  inflict  on  the  penitent  sinner. 
It  may  be  less,  when  the  laws  which  have 
so  long  disgraced  us  i^e  modified ;  but  it 
will  still  be  very  great — ^so  great,  that  it 
need  never  be  feared  that  any  woman  will 
deliberately  darken  her  future  with  it,  or 
any  man  in  a  cool  calculating  spirit  lay  up 
for  himself  his  share  of  the  sorrow. 

We  had  intended  these  remarks  on  the 
marriage  of  divorcees  to  form  a  substantive 
and  not  unimportant  part  of  this  article, 
but  they  appear  in  this  place  as  a  digres- 
sion ;  and  we  return  now  to  consider  other 
proposed  grounds  of  divorce  on  the  petition, 
of  the  wife.  Over  and  above  those  recom^ 
mended  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill,  it 
has  been  considered  whether  the  following 
ought  not  to  be  legally  treated  as  grounds 
of  divorce: — 

L  Rape. 

2.  Adultery  and  transportation. 

3.  Adultery  and  penal  servitude  for  four 
years. 

4.  Adultery — the  mistress  obtruded  into 
the  common  residence  of  husband  and  wife. 

5.  Transportation  for  fourteen  years,  or 
for  life. 

The  first  four  of  these  were  proposed  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  tQ  the  Select  Committee  of 
1856.  The  fifth  is,  we  believe,  an  original 
suggestion  by  the  able  writer  of  the  "  Re- 
view"  before  us.  We  purpose  to  consider 
them  seriatim,  premising  oidy  that  the  four 
submitted  to  the  Commitee  were  throwu 
out 

The  author  of  the  "  Review",  observes  of 
the  first,  that  it  is  "  quite  as  heinous  a  crimen 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  incestuous 
adultery;"  that  it  "is  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law,  and,  until  of  late,  was  a  capital 
offence."  True ;  but  the  question  is,  not 
what  is  the  greater  o&nce  against  morals, 
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or  against  law,  but  what  is  the  greater 
ofience  l^ainst  the  wife.  The  most  serious 
ofi*ence  against  the  wife  is  infidelity,  of  a  de- 
liberate and  sustained  character.  Now,  the 
crime  asserted  above  to  be  one  which  ought 
to  ftirnish  ground  of  divorce,  is  generally  im- 
pulsive, committed  under  Ae  influence  of 
violent  passion,  when  the  criminal  is  not 
master  of  himself;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  is  never  repeated.  It  is  a  single 
exceptional  act.  Heinous  as  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  in  the  eye  of  society, 
it  is  more  venial  in  the  eye  of  the  wife  than 
continued  infidelity  with  a  consenting  para- 
mour. It  is  the  estrangement  of  the  afiec- 
tions,  more  than  the  bodily  impurity,  which 
strikes  the  loving  wife  to  the  core  of  her 
heart.  She  may  foi^ive  one  who,  perhaps, 
"  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  is  suddenly 
overtaken  with  a  gust  of  passion,  whicn 
compels  him  to  the  commission  of  crime ; 
but  deliberate,  systematic  treachery — ^the 
transfer  of  the  affections  from  the  legitimate 
to  the  illegitimate  olgect — in  a  word,  the 
desertion  of  ^e  heart,  is  not  to  be  foi^ven. 
And  we  need  not  add,  that  the  wife  who 
petitions  for  a  divorce,  has  not  to  show  the 
degree  in  which  her  husband  has  ofiended 
against  the  law,  against  morality,  or  against 
society;  but  the  degree  in  which  he  has 
offended  against  herself 

The  same  line  of  ailment  is  applicable 
to  the  second,  thirds  and  fifth  of  these 
propositions.  If  simple  adultery,  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  do  not  futnish  sufficient 
ground  of  divorce,  we  do  not  see  how 
*' adultery  with  transportation  can  furnish 
it ;"  for  in  the  act,  punished  by  transporta- 
tion, there  is  not  necessarily  any  offence 
against  the  wife.  Nay,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  husband's  crime  the  wife  may  be  a 
consenting,  if  not  a  co-operative  party ;  or 
it  may  be  committed,  without  her  consent 
or  knowledge,  for  her  benefit;  or  even  in 
the  fifth  case,  where  adultery  is  not  sup- 
posed, out  of  very  love  for  the  wife.  A 
man  may  commit  a  robbery — ^nay,  often 
has  committed  a  robbery  —  that  his  wife 
and  children  may  not  starve.  Men  have 
committed  murder,  too,  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  their  wives.  But  assuming  that 
no  such  motive  impels  him  to  crime,  he  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  husband  because  he  is 
a  bad  man.  He  may  break  the  law  without 
breaking  his  marriage  vows ;  and  his  wifb, 
who  has  taken  him  for  better  or  for  worse,  has 
no  claim  to  sue  for  nullity  of  marriage 
because  he  has  committed  a  penal  offence 
We  could  name  a  man,  now  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  whom, 
with  some  knowledge  of  his  domestic  cir- 
eumstanoes,  we  believe  to  have  been  an 


excellent  husband.  We  can  see  no  sort  of 
ground  for  admitting  simple  transportation 
for  fourteen  years,  or  for  life,  as  a  sufficient 
plea  for  divorce  on  the  petition  of  the  wife. 
We  kdmit  the  case  of  the  wife  to  be  a  hard 
one,  as  it  would  be  if  the  husband  were 
thrown  into  captivity  by  tiie  enemy,  or  if  he 
were  bed^dden  by  paralysis,  or  blind.  But 
every  plea  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
must  be  based  upon  some  proof  of  injury 
voluntarily  done  to  the  petitioner:  it  is  noth- 
ing to  the  point  that  the  husband  has  injured 
anybody  else. 

It  is  partly,  we  presumie,  upon  this  con- 
sideration, that  the  law  is  unwilling  to  admit 
hopeless  insanity  as  a  plea  for  divorce, 
either  on  the  petition  of  the  husband,  or  the 
petition  of  the  wife.  Insanity  is  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  not  a  violation  of  ccxiju- 
gal  duty ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  voluntary  act 
of  a  free  agent  that  man  or  woman,  having 
once  entereid,  in  a  competent  state,  into 
matrimonial  relations,  can  forfeit  the  right 
to  retain  them.  And  yet  the  case  of  hus- 
band or  wife  linked  by  legal  and  indissolu- 
ble bonds,  to  a  maniac,  is  a  very  ^itii^le 
one, — so  pitiable,  that  we  havB  often  thought 
whether  the  law  might  not  be  strained  to 
grant  relief  to  persons  so  mated,  by  treating 
die  lunatic,  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  as 
one  legally  dead.  The  question  is  one 
which  has  elicited  great  difference  of  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  balance  of  testimony  is  against  the 
admission  of  lunacy  as  a  ground  of  divorce^ 
Some  of  the  adverse  arguments  appear  to 
us  to  be  of  no  great  weight.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  a  wife  may  be  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  unkindness*  of  the  husband, — 
reference  being  made  to  the  memorable 
Talbot  case,  which  has  betti  forced  into 
such  unhappy  notoriety.  But  ^e  petitioner, 
in  all  oases,  must  prefer  his  suit  with  dean 
hands.  The  proposed  Act,  as  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  provides  that, 
"  upon  any  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  a 
naairiage,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court 
to'  satisfy  itself,  so  far  as  it  reasonably  can, 
not  only  as  to  the  facts  alleged,  but  also 
whether  or  no  (not)  the  petitioner  has  been 
in  any  manner  accessory  to  or  conniving  at 
t^e  adultery,  or  has  condoned  the  same,  and 
diall  also  inquire  into  any  counter-charge 
against  the  petitioner.  In  case  the  Court, 
on  the  evidence  in  relation  to  Miy  such  peti- 
tion, shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  allied 
adultery  has  been 'committed,  or  shall  find 
^at  tiie  petitioner  has  durins  the  marriage 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  has  been  acces- 
sory to  or  conniving  at  die  adultery  com- 
plained o(  or  has  eondoned  the  same,  then, 
and  in  any  of  tlie  said  cases,  the  Court  shali 
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dismiss  the  said  petition.  Of  course,  a 
similar  inability  to  prosecute  a  petiticHi  to  a 
successful  issue  wordd  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
plea  of  insanity,  if  the  party  preferring  the 
petition  were  shotm  to  have  been  "accessory 
to  or  connived  at"  the  insanity  of  the  ot^er ; 
and  cruelty  would  in  all  cases  be  admitted 
as  a  "  counter-charge,**  which,  if  proved, 
would  enable  the  Court  to  reject  the  petition. 
We  should  have  no  apprehensions,  there- 
fore, of  any  such  connivance,  if  the  law  were 
to  be  relaxed  in  fiivour  of  the  husband,  or  the 
wife,  linked  to  an  insane  consort.  The 
more  common  argument,  that  insanity  is, 
in  these  times,  rarely  hopeless,  and  that  the 
maniac  may  in  time  be  restored  to  so- 
ciety, is  more  potent — at  least  in  theory. 
But  the  rationale  of  divorce  appears  to  be 
this,  that  nothing  but  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  husband  or  the  wife,  and  ^uU  an  act  con- 
stituting an  o%noe  against  the  other,  can 
properly  afford  a  ground  of  divorce.  Noth- 
ing innlctcd  upon  (as  transportation),  or 
suffered  (as  disease,  mental  or  bodily^,  by 
husband  or  wife,  ought  ever  to  invalidate 
the  bond  on  the  petition  of  the  other. 

We  have  odnsidered  all  the  pleas  which 
have  been  urged  fbr  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage on  the  suit  of  the  wife  (the  plea  of  in- 
sanity being  common  to  both  parties),  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  stands  fourth 
on  the  list  given  in  the  preceding  page, 
viz.,  "Adultery;  the  mistress  obtruded 
into  the  common  residence  of  husband  and 
wife."  ^This  was  last  year  proposed  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst;  and  the  proposition  is 
supported  by  the  author  of  the  "  Review" 
before  us,  who  says  that  "  it  is  so  gross  an 
outrage,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provid- 
ed. No  greater  insult,"  it  is  added,  "  can 
be  offered  to  a  virtuous  wife;  and  those 
who  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  argue  that, 
'  if  a  husband  repent  and  treat  his  wife  with 
kindness,  the  sin  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
is  not  an  unpaMonable  off*ence,'  and  that 
^  there  are  cases  in  which  a  wife  might  and 
ought  to  condone,'  will  scarcely  contend 
that  the  reckless  desecration  of  a  home, 
sacred  to  the  virtues  of  wedded  love,  and 
to  the  purity  of  innocent  children,  by  the 
offensive  obtrusionof  an  adulteress,  is  either 
a  pardonable  offence,  or  one  which  a  wife 
ought  to  condone."  We  entirely  concur  in 
this.  It  is,  assuredly,  an  unpardonable  of- 
fence, if  we  read  it  aright ;  but  it  is  some- 
what va^ely  stated,  and  therefore  scarcely 
a  fit  subject,  as  it  stands,  for  specifio  l^sla- 
tion.  We  do  not  know  wnether  Lord 
Lyndhurst  designed  to  include,  under  this 
head,  all  acts  of  infidelity  committed  under 
the  domestic  roo^  or  only  the  open  installa- 
tion of  an  avowed  mistress.    Adultly  may 


be  practised  so  long  and  continuously  m  "the 
common  residence  of  husband  tod  wife," 
as  to  invest  the  paramour  in  reality  with  the 
character  of  a  mistress,  and  yet  the  offence 
may  be  committed  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  wife.  There  is  less  absolute  cruelty 
in  this,  less  unfeeling  disregard  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  wife,  than  in  the  shameless 
setting-up  of  a  mistress  in  the  presence  of 
the  lawral  consort,  careless  of  the  torture 
and  the  humiliation  inflicted  upon  her.  We 
believe  that  cruelty  of  the  latter  kind  is 
very  rare.  Men  are,  doubtless,  often  very 
selim  and  immoral ;  but  they  do  not  go  out 
of  their  way  to  torture  and  humiliate  their 
wives.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  prac- 
tice of  infidelity  is  scrupulous  concealment, 
— ^partly  for  the  sake  of  the  sinner  himself, 
and  partly  too  for  the  sake  of  the  one  sinned 
against,  the  injured  wife. 

But  ^ere  are  exceptions  to  all  rules ;  toid 
we  know  that,  ere  now,  men  have  shame- 
lessly blazoned  their  vices  in  the  fece  of  the 
world,  wantonly  outraged  the  feelings  of 
their  wives,  and  deliberately  pMluted  the 
sanctity  of  home.  We  confess  that  we 
think  that  this  is  a  case  of  "  adultery  with 
cruelty,"  and  cruelty  of  the  worst  kind. 
It  is  insult  in  the  most  humiliatmg  shape ; 
it  is  torture  of  the  most  refined  description. 
It  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  defined  as  "  such 
cruelty  as,  without  adultery,  would  have 
entitled  her  (the  wife)  to  a  lUvorce  d  mened 
et  thoro  ;"  for  it  presupposes  adultery.  But 
we  conceive  that  it  would  be  in  the'discre- 
tion  of  the  Court,  and  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate no  violent  straining  of  the  law,  to  de- 
clare such  an  offence  to  be  the  bringing  of 
a  prostitute  into  the  femily  home ;  and  that, 
without  proof  of  actual  adultery,  would, 
we  believe,  entitle  the  wife  to  a  divorce  d 
mensd  et  thoro.  If  this  be  correct,  the  case . 
would  be  met  by  the  Chancellor's  bill, 
without  a  special  clause  concerning  it. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  grounds 
of  divorce,  either  set  forth  in  the  Lord 
Chfflicellor's  bill,  or  recommended  by  other 
legislators  during  the  sessions  of  1856  and 
1857.  And  our  conclusion  is,  that  over  and 
above  the  recommendations  of  the  bill,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  add,  wilful  desertion 
for  seven  years,  as  a  legitimate  ground  of 
divorce  on  Ihe  petition  of  the  wife ;  and 
that  it  would  be  idso  advisable  to  give,  if 
not  already  given,  considerable  dis^tion- 
ary  power  to  the  Court  with  regard  to  its 
construction  of  the  word  "  cruelty."  With 
these  additions,  we  should  not  question  lor 
a  moment  the  benefit  which  women  will  de- 
dve  firom  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law. 
The  benefit  to  men  will  resalt  from  the  al- 
teration of  the  mode  of  procedure  by  whieh 
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divorce  will  henceforth  be  obtained;  the 
process  lieing  shorter,  easier,  less  costly, 
and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  that  revolt- 
ing abomination,  the  action  for  crim,  con. 
For  these  things  we  must  be  thankful.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  will  not  yet  remain 
many  defects  and  shortcomings  in  the  law, 
and  that  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship, 
which  the  Act  cannot  roach,  will  not  con- 
tinually be  presented  to  us.  But  we  must 
be  content  to  get  all  reform  by  instalments, 
and  must  not  complain  because  a  good  thing 
is  not  so  good  as  we  might  desire  to  have  it. 
It  has  been  so  generally  assumed  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  afford  greater  pro- 
tection to  women,  that  little  or  nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  case  of  the  husband, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  (except,  as  we 
have  said,  by  simplifying  the  procedure)  to 
give  him  greater  facility  of  ridding  himself 
of  a  bad  wife.  Yet  there  are  such  things 
as  bad  wives,  and  a  wife  may  be  very  bad 
who  yet  is  not  convicted  of  adultery. 
Lechery  may  not  be  her  besetting  infirmity. 
She  may  be  neither  tempting  nor  tempted. 
But  a  woman  may  effectually  ruin  and  dis- 
grace her  husband  without  breaking  the 
seventh  commandment.  She  may  be  a 
drunkard,  a  brawler,  a  thie^  a  blasphemer. 
She  may  corrupt  his  children;  she  may 
make  his  house  a  hell ;  she  may  sell  his 
goods,  his  chattels,  the  very  implements  of 
his  craft,  to  bi^  drink  withal,  and  yet  she 
must  still  be  his  wife.  When  we  spoke  of 
this,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  derived  an 
illustration  from  fictitious  literature.  The 
case  was  that  of  Stephen  Blackpool,  in 
Charles  Dickens's  Hard  Times,  But  whilst 
this  article  has  been  growing  under  our  pen, 
the  truthful  annals  of  the  Police  Courts 
have  fortuitously  afforded  us  as  striking  an 
example  as  any  that  fiction  could  invent 
for  a  purpose  of  its  own.  We  give  the 
painful  story  entire  with  the  comments  of 
the  sitting  magistrate:  — 

**  Westminstbr.— On  Wednesday  last  Charles 
CannoD,  a  very  respectable-looking  middle-ag^ed 
man,  described  as  a  law  writer,  was  charged  with 
having  violently  assadlted  Ann,  his  wife,  a  woman 
whose  slatternly  and  dissipated  appearance,  un- 
improved by  a  severe  black-eye,  denoted  a  p^^n 
commonly  addicted  to  drink. 

**  Oomplakkant  said,  that  she  had  been  married 
to  the  d^endant  upwards  of  twenty  yean.  On 
the  previous  nkht  she  was  with  her  husband  in 
Princes  Street,  Westminster,  when  he  gave  their 
little  boy  §d.  to  buy  some  bread  with ;  but,  as 
Bhe  did  not  exactly  want  bread  at  that  moment, 
she  stooped  to  take  it  away  from  the  child,  when 
her  husband  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  eye  with 
bis  stick,  which  knocked  her  down,  and  he  thra 
kicked  her.  He  bad  fractured  two  or  three  of 
her  riba  some  weeks  ago*. 


''The  poUoemaa  proved  a  portion  of  the  as- 
sault 

**  The  defendant  said,  that  his  was  a  most  pitia- 
ble condition.'  He  wished  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  family  in  credit  and  respectability ;  but  ^he 
was  so  inveterate  a  drunkard,  that  she  was  not 
sober  one  day  in  a  week.  He  entreated  the  ma- 
gistrate to  send  to  his  home,  and  he  would  find 
that  chairs,  tables,  cups  and  saucers,  and  every- 
thing he  had  possessed,  had  been  disposed  of  by 
his  wife  to  procure  drink.  Whenever  he  took 
off  a  dirty  shirt  she  immediately  sold  it,  and  he 
had  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  After  squan- 
dering a  sovereign  which  he  gave  her  for  the 
fiunily,  fihQ  came  to  him  for  6d.  to  buy  bread, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  given  it  to  one  of  the  child- 
ren, when  she  attempted  to  take  it  away  from 
him  to  get  more  gin  with,  when,  maddened  by 
her  disgraceful  conduct,  he  forgot  himself  and 
struck  her. 

"Complainant,  who  in  consequence  of  her 
noisy  interruption  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the 
court,  was  recalled  by  the  magistrate,  but  was 
found  in  a  public  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  ia- 
stead  of  remaining  in  attendance  in  the  waiting- 
room.  She  coolly  admitted  that  she  got  drunk 
sometimes. 

"It  was  proved  by  the  police-sheet  she  was  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  but  was 
sober  on  Tuesday  night 

"  Mr.  Arnold  confessed  that  he  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  knowing  how  to  act  in  this  case.  The 
present  defective  state  of  the  law  did  not  enable 
poor  persons  to  obtain  a  separation,  which  could 
be  done  by  the  rich,  or  the  defendant  would  cer- 
tainly be  entitled  to  be  removed  from  the  society 
of  such  a  woman  as  the  complainant,  and  she 
from  his  violence,  provoked,  as  it  might  be,  by 
her  misc(»kdnct  Until  some  power  was  given  to 
magistrates,  or  other  tribunals,  to  separate  pw • 
sons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  there  was  no 
chance  of  putting  an  end  to  such  cases  as  the 
present,  which  sooner  or  later  terminated  in  &tal 
results. 

"  Defendant  was  ordered  to  find  bail  till  the 
police  had  made  some  inquiries  which  the  magis- 
trate directed." 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  a  separation  is  obtainable  even 
by  a  poor  man.  Let  it  be  granted  that,  if 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  Court  which  is  to  do 
the  work  of  the  doomed  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  exacts  no  l^yrge  money-payments 
from  the  poor  man  or  the  poor  woman, 
that  a  "judicial  separation"  might  be 
decreed;  but  what  would  be  the  result? 
The  Court  would  not  leave  the  wretched  wo- 
man to  starve,  and  would,  we  presume,  de- 
cree alimony  to  her.  The  husband  would  be 
.lefb  without  a  help-mate  for  himself  or  a 
mother  for  his  children  (practically  be  has 
long  been  without  both),  and  yet  he  is  not 
permitted,  by  the  law,  to  take  to  himself 
another  partner.  He  may  expel  the  drunk- 
ard (torn  his  house,  but  he  cannot  release 
himself  from  his  wife.    He  can  form^  hon- 
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estly,  no  new  connection,  ti  this  emergen- 
07,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  rare  principle  and 
self-denial,  like  Stephen  Blackpool  in  the 
story,  he  takes  to  himself  another  compan- 
ion, without  the  consent  of  the  Church ;  or 
else  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  Church,  and  com- 
mits bigamy  with  scarcely  a  pang  of  con- 
science. 

But,  after  all,  whatever  may  be  conceded 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  really  matters 
very  little  to  the  poor  man  what  is  the  state 
of  the  law,  if,  by  reason  of  its  costliness,  it 
is  not  within  his  reach.  Bes6t  as  is  this 
question  of  divorce  with  doubft  and  diffi- 
culties, many  as  are  the  conflicting  opinions, 
there  is  one  point  at  which  all  consent  to 
meet ;  all  willingly  admit  that  divorce  is 
not  for  the  rich  alone,  but,  in  certain  cases, 
an  act  of  justice  to  which  rich  and  poor 
have  an  equal  right.  A  good  wife  is  a 
greater  blessing,  a  bad  wife  is  a  greater 
curse,  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rict 
Every  one  says  that  the  poor  ought  to  have 
the  same  facilities  as  the  rich  for  getting  rid 
of  a  bad  wife.  But  will  these  facilities  be 
granted  to  the  poor  man  with  the  alteration 
of  the  law?  There  are  those  who  think 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  this,  so  long  as 
it  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  either  of  separa- 
tion or  dissolution  of  marriage,  to  appeal  to  a 
special  Court,  and  that  the  ordinary  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  country  should  be  compe- 
tent to  do  all  that  is  required. 

We  are  not  surprised,  however,  that 
there  should  be  considerable  jealousy  on  this 
score.  The  putting  asunder  of  man  and  wife, 
"whom  God  has  joined,*'  is  held  to  be 
a  very  solemn  matter ;  and  there  are 
many  in  England  who  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
law,  only  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme dignity  and  gravity  of  the  contem- 
plated tribunal.  And,  considering  the 
great  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  many 
points  of  this  great  question  of  divorc^^,  we 
must  be  content,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
&irs,  with  some  compromises.  We  think  the 
case  is  very  fairly  met  by  the  author  of  the 
"Review  of  the  Divorce  Bill  of  1856,"  who 
nas  touched  upon  this  important  matter ; 
and  suggested  a  practical  remedy  for  the 
admitted  evil  of  the  unequal  operation  of 
the  law.  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to  exempt 
this  branch  of  jurisprudence  from  the 
ofc-repeated  slur,  that  there  is  law  for  the 
rich,  but  none  for  the  poor,  it  is  proposed 
that,  in  all  cases  arising  in  humble  life,  and 
where  the  parties  are  poor,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  to  a 
municipal  or  other  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
hear  the  complaint,  and  to  summon  the  al- 
leged delinquent  before  him ;  and  i^  in  his 


judgment,  the  party  complaining  shall  make 
out  dkprimd  facie  case  for  relief,  to  remit  an 
information  on  oath,  with  the  disposition  of 
witnesses  to  the  Court  of  Divorce ;  and  that 
thereupon  the  Court  shall,  if  it  think  fit, 
order  the  complainant  to  proceed  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  in  formdpauperes,^'^  A  further  sug* 
gestion  respecting  this  matter  is  also  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  "  that  the  Court  of 
Divorce  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
salaried  solicitor,  by  whom  all  cases  trans- 
mitted by  magistrates  should  be  conducted, 
and  to  whom  the  cases  of  other  petitioners 
should  be  referred  for  inquiry,  on  its  being 
suggested  *that  they  had  no  means  of 
meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  having 
their  complaints  heard,'  to  the  end  that  the 
solicitor  of  tl\e  Court  might  also  conduct- 
such  other  cases,  if  it  should  appear  to  be 
fit  and  proper  ;  and,  further,  that  the  Court 
should  appoint  a  sdaried  barrister  to  act 
as  counsel  In  the  same  cases.  Every  peti- 
tion presented  by  a  husband  praying  for  th^ 
dissolution  of  marriage,  should  be  served 
on  the  accused  adulterer,  with  liberty  to 
appear  and  defend  himself" 

There  are  excellent  people,  especially  in 
the  English  Church,  with  a  profound  horror 
of  "easy  divorce."  The  debates  on  the 
Chancellor's  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
have  evinced  the  alarm  not  merely  of  the 
bishops  respecting  the  proposed  innovation, 
by  which  the  dissolution  of  marriage  be* 
comes  a  law  of  the  land ;  and  many  Eng- 
lish clergymen  are  eagerly  protesting 
against  being  compelled  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  over  persons  who 
come  to  the  altar  simply  by  right  of  divorce 
— that  is,  by  right  of  adultery.  Nay,  at  one 
time  they  went  even  further  than  this ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  clause  in 
the  bill,  exonerating  the  dei^y  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  solemnizing  marriage  over  any 
divorced  person-^-^ilty  or  innocent — ^upon 
the  ground  that  the  jnarriage  tie  is  scriptur- 
ally  indissoluble.  This  was  eminently  un- 
successful. If  the  clergy  are  entitled  to  this 
exemption  now,  they  have  always  been  en- 
titled to  it.  For  marriage,  though  hot  solu- 
ble by  the  law  of  the  limd,  has  hitherto  been 
soluble  by  the  Legislature ;  and  it  surely 
matters  not,  in  a  scrlptm'al  view  of  the  ease, 
whether  man  or  wife  are  put  asunder  by  the 
Court  of  Divorce  or  the  House  of  llords. 
Few,  indeed,  could  see  the  justice  of  depriv- 
ing the  injured  person  of  the  benefit  of  der* 
gy,  on  his  entering  into  new  matrimonial 
relations,  which  might,  in  every  respect,  be 
as  pure  and  sacred  as  any  that  ever  daimed 
the  offices  of  the  Church.  But,  wi^  respect 
to  the  marriage  of  adulterers,  the  case  was 
different ;  and  may  oontended  that  such  per^ 
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sons  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  legal 
contract  made  before  a  registrar,  which  is  as 
binding  as  the  religious  ceremony.  An  at- 
tempt was  subsequently  made,  by  Lord 
Redesdale,  to  carry  through  the  House  of 
Lords  a  bill,  enacting  that  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  had  been  divorced  on  account^ 
of  their  own  adultery  should  take  place  at  a 
registry  office.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who,  throughout  the  discussions  on  the 
Divorce  Bill,  has  set  an  example  of  toler- 
ance and  moderation  to  many  of  his  Episco- 
pal brethren,  put  the  case  of  the  clergy  in 
the  only  light  m  which  it  can  command  our 
sympathies,  when  he  said  that  "  it  became 
much  stronger  by  the  nature  of  the  marriage 
service."  "He  was  unwilling  to  allude 
more  particularly  to  that  service  ;  but  their 
Lordships  would  remember  th&t  it  assumed, 
in  solemn  terms,  the  Divine  approval  of  the 
marriage,  and  that  it  was  divinely  ordained. 
It  was  true  that  charity  hopeth  all  things ; 
but  it  passed  even  the  bounds  of  charity  to 
pronounce,  eop  cathedrd^  the  Divine  approval 
of  a  marriage  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
guilty  passion,  and  was  brought  about  by  a 
h^ous  crime.  For  these  reasons,  he  trust- 
ed that  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  might 
not  sufier  under  this  trouble,  but  that,  either 
through  this  present  bill,  or  in  some  future 
clause  of  the  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,  a 
remedy  would  be  found."  The  Lords,  how- 
ever, were  not  inclined  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  Lord  Redesdale's  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a  large  majority. 

We  confess  that  we  are  sorry  for  this,' and 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  We  respect  all 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  we  can  readilv 
believe  that  many  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  considering  the  terms  of  the  ser- 
vice which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform 
over  all  persons  thus  admitted  into  the 
"holy"  bonds  of  wedlock,  may  feel  their 
consciences  outraged  by  the  compulsory  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  over  persons 
bcought  together  primanly  by  guilt;  but 
we  lament  it  still  more,  because  it  will  turn 
the  hearts  of  many  agamst  a  measure,  which, 
but  for  this,  they  might  have  approved  and 
supported.  A  Bill  intended  to  confer,  and 
aotuAlly  conferring,  substantial  benefits  upon 
one  olass  of  persons,  should  not  inflict^injury 
upon  another.  There  are  difficulties  and 
delieacles  enough  necessarily  involved  in 
this  question  oi  divorce,  and  it  is  a  grievous 
pity,  therefore,  to  encumber  it  with  any  ex- 
traneous embarrassments.  It  may  appear, 
prima /aoi$^  that  if  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
members  of  which  (the  bench  of  bishops  in- 
cluded) are  ordinarily  more  encumbered 
with  scruples  of  conscience  than  the  Com- 
mons, consent,  m  spite  of  {Episcopal  and 


other  remonstrances,  to  compel  the  clergy 
to  marry  adulterous  divorcees,  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  will  not  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  scandalized  ecclesiastics.  But 
we  are  not  by  any  means  sure  that  this  will 
be  the  result.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
just  now  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  re- 
taliate upon  the  Upper  House,  especially 
upon  a  point  of  conscience.  The  Lords  hav- 
ing rejected  the  Oaths  Bill  of  the  Commons, 
the  Commons  are  naturally  predisposed  to 
reject  a  Bill  sent  down  to  them  by  the 
Lords.  They  have  such  a  Bill,  full  of  de- 
bateable  poii^ts,  in  the  Divorce  Bill ;  and  if 
the  issue  be  tried  this  Session  (which,  as  we 
write,  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful), 
we  should,  in  no  measure,  be  surprised  if 
the  Commons  rejected  the  Divorce  Bill  of 
the  Lords,  or  at  all  events,  of  some  of  its 
most  important  provisions.  It  is  said  that 
the  legal  element  will  be  arraigned  against 
it  in  the  Commons,  as  was  the  Ecclesiastical 
in  the  Lords. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  fatality  at* 
tending  our  attempts  to  reform  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  Much  was  thought, 
said,  and  written  upon  the  subject  in  18$G. 
The  Legislature  was  not  inactive,  but  the 
year  produced  no  legislation.  Much  alrea- 
dy has  been  said,  thought,  and  written  on 
the  subject  in  1857,  but  we  are  beginning 
to  apprehend  that  this  year,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, will  witness  no  specific  legislation. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  lament  that  the 
Bill  sent  down  from  the  Lords  was  of  so 
comprehensive  a  character.  There  are  parts 
of  it,  and  important  parts,  which,  in  a  sepa- 
rate Act,  would  in  all  probability,  escape 
unquestioned.  The  matter  of  judicial  sepa- 
ration, and  the  protection  of  the  earnings  of 
married  women,  are  altogether  distinct  n*om 
those  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage  and  the 
re-marriage  of  adulterers.  But  Uiere  is  al- 
ways some  fear  in  these  complications,  that 
one  part  of  a  mixed  measure  will  bring  dis- 
credit on  another,  and  the  whole  will  be  in- 
volved in  indiscriminate  ruin  on  account  of 
the  defects  of  a  part. 

We  admit  that  we  are  well  contented 
with  the  Bill  as  it  has  been  sent  down,  really  ' 
amended,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
capable  of  improvement,  but  still  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  so  large  a 
measure  of  social  reform.  We  cannot  siUre 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  increased  facilities  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  affi)rded  by  the  Bill,  will  have  the 
effect  of  '^  unhinging  the  domestic  relations." 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  idea  that  married  people  will,  if  the 
Bill  be  passed,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
anxiety  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 
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The  fact  is,  such  is* the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  that  people  are  seldom  much  inclin- 
ed to  do  what  they  may  do  every  day  of  the 
week.  How  many  Londoners  ever  visit  the 
tower,  ascend  the  monument,  or  explore 
Westminster  Abbey  ?  If  you  want  a  man 
(we  include  both  sexes  in  the  word)  not  to 
do  a  thing,  let  him  know  that  he  may  do  it 
It  is  after  forbidden  things  that  we  hanker — 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view — 
difficulty  enhances  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit. 
But  there  is  another  and  more  amiable  view 
of  the  oase.  We  cannot  state  it  better  than 
in  the  words  of  the  intelligent  writer,  whose 
pamphlet  is  before  us-:-"  There  need  be  no 
apprehension,"  he  says,  "that  a  Court  of 
Divorce  would  be  inundated  with  the  com- 
plaints of  wives,  if  it  were  open  to  them. 
The  knowledge  that  a  law  was  in  existence 
enabling  a  wife  to  apply  for  divorce — either 
d,  mensd  et  thoro^  or  d  vinculo  matrimonii^  in 
case  of  extremity — would  shed  a  wholesome 
influence  over  the  minds  of  husbands  disposed 
to  err,  or  who  had  entered  on  the  paths  of  er- 
ror. Thenatural  loveof  home — the  welfiwe  of 
a  family — the  dislike  of  publicity — the  dread 
of  a  worse  future — and  the  clinging  of  a  mo- 
ther to  the  father  of  her  children,  even  through- 
evil  repute,  would  go  far,  as  those,  amiable 
feelings  always  have  gone,  to  encourage  for- 
bearance, to  suggest  mild  remonstance,  and 
to  cherish  the  still-lingering  hope  of  better 
days."  The  poor  creatures,  indeed,  hope  on 
against  hope,  make  excuses  as  long  as  th^y 
can,  and  flatter  themselves  that  is  only  a 
temporary  aberration,  and  that  the  wanderer 
will  return  again  to  the  ark  of  conjugal  love 
and  fidelity.  And  in  the  case  of  the  oflended 
husband,  there  are  other  considerations  to 
check  any  very  strong  desire  publicly  to  ex- 
pose the  guilt  of  his  wife.  He  cannot  do  so 
without  bringing  at  least  some  conventional 
disgrace  upon  himself,  and,  moreover,  he  will 
seldom  be  able  to  appear  in  Court  with  dean 
hands.  But  there  is  little  need  of  specula- 
tion on  these  points,  when  we  have  the  prac- 
tical evidence  aflbrded  by  the  records  of  our 
own  Scotch  courts.  The  statistics  of  Di- 
vorce in  Scotland,  as  cited  in  a  former  arti- 
cle, show  how  little  there  is  really  tp  be  i^ 
prehended  from  any  relaxation  of  the  law 
in  England.  There  is,  indeed,  no  fear  of 
any  but  extreme  cases  being  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Divorce — cases  in  which  it 
would  be  grievous  cruelty  to  throw  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  dissolution  of  marriage — 
cases  which  cry  out  piteously  for  the  saving 
hand  of  the  law.  Having,  therefore,  no  fear 
upon  this  point,  and  much  hope  upon  many 
others,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Lords,  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 


Judging  by  present  appearances,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  prospect  of  this  long- 
pending,  well-considered,  and  much-dis- 
cussed question  being  settled  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  24th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Hen- 
ley made  a  futile  attempt  to  cause  the  post- 
ponement of  its  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  the  House  required  more  time  to  form 
a  deliberate  opinion  on  so  grave  a  question. 
Of  the  gravity  of  the  question  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  as  no  subject,  during  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  more  prominently 
before  the  country  than  this,  we  conceive 
that,  if  the  House  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
consider  it,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  being 
sufficiently  instructed  at  the  end  of  another 
session.  The  House  itself  was  of  this  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Henley's  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  large  majority.  The  Commons,  indeed,  in 
this  instance  nad  an  advantage,  rarely  en- 
joyed by  that  body,  in  the  foregone  discus- 
sions of  the  Lords — "  repeated  and  elaborate 
discussions"  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General), "which  were  shared  in  by 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  England,  in 
wj;iich  their  Lordships  had  the  assistance  of 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  iand  which  followed 
upon  the  report  of  at  least  one  Commis- 
sion." .The  postponement  of  the  measure 
last  year  was  a  disappointment  to  many ;  a 
second  postponement  would  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  more.  If  the  bill,  as  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  anticipate,  be  carried 
through  before  the  rising  of  the  Parliament, 
the  first  session  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  distinguished  by  at  least  one 
beneficent  measure. 


Art.  Vin. — ^1.  8ehei  Metrical  Hymnn  and 
BomiUes  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  Translated, 
with  Note0,  etc.,  by  the  Rey.  HxiimY 
BuRGBSB,  Ph.D.     1853. 

3.  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  chiefly  Lyrical; 
wi^  Not€9  and  Introduction,  By  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  TanrcH,  M.A.     1849. 

3.  MedicBvalJ^mne  and  Sequences,  Trans- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nbalb,  M.  A.  1851. 

4.  Hymnal  NoUd.     185L 

5.  A  Short  Commentary  on  the  JSymnal 
Noted,  from  Ancient   Souroee,  intended 

•  eMeftyfpr  the  uee  of  the  Poor.  r 

6.  The  EccleeiaeUcal  Poetry  of  the  Middle 
A^e$.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nbalb,  M.A. 
(forming  part  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Metro- 
politana).     1852;, 

PsALHS  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  have 
thrilled  for  ages  through  the  Church  on  earth, 
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as  they  shall  thrill  for  endless  ages  Uirough 
the  Church  in  glory.  From  the  time  that 
the  hymn  arose  which  ended  the  first  Lord's 
Supper,  they  have  cone  up  to  Grod,  almost 
without  cessation,  from  palaces  and  cathe- 
drals, from  cottages  and  churches,  from  the 
caves  and  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness : 
the  flood  of  melody  has  been  swelled  by 
rivulets  of  song  from  the  lips  of  dying  saints, 
and  by  mighty  gushings  from  the  hearts 
of  congregated  thousands.  Wherever  the 
trumpet  of  Christianity  has  been  sounded, 
the  echoing  anthem  has  replied ;  wherever 
the  voice  of  God's  messengers  has  been 
heard,  the  song  of  praise  has  followed,  like 
the  carol  of  the  lark  which  heralds  the  dawn. 

The  range  of  Christian  song  is  a  wide  one: 
their  authors  were  neither  of  a  single  country 
nor  a  single  era.  Since  Christ  lefl  earth  for 
heaven,  they  have  been  found  in  every  age 
among  the  followers  of  every  Christian 
creed.  Kings  and  monks,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  saints  and  bishops,  have  united  in 
their  composition :  Charlemagne  and  Alfred, 
Bernard  and  Abelard,  Watts,  Doddridge 
and  Heber,  here  meet  on  common  ground  : 
controversialists  have  laid  aside  their  pole- 
mics, and  philosophers  their  dialectics,  to 
produce  that  grand  aggregate  of  Christian 
psalmody  which  is  the  joy  of  all  true  be- 
lievers. And  hence  we  shall  do  well  to  re- 
g^rd  hymns,  not  so  much  as  the  composi- 
tions of  this  or  that  writer,  but  as  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Christian  life  of  a  Qiristian  man. 
They  are  part  of  our  heritage  as  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  gathered  from 
all  ages  and  climes,  and  not  as  members  of 
the  particular  body  to  which  we  may  no- 
minally belong. 

It  is^  probable  that,  while  the  miraculous 
influences  of  the  Spirit  continued  upon  earth, 
no  uninspired  songs  were  admitted  into  the 
public  or  private  devotions  of  Christians. 
The  Psalms,  which  had  daily  thrilled  through 
the  temple  courts  from  the  vast  chorus  of 
singers,  responding  to  each  other  in  alternate 
song  from  each  side  of  the  brazen  altar, 
found  an  echo  in  the  assemblies  of  the  in&nt 
Church,  and  formed  the  staple  then,  as  Uiey 
have  done  ever  since,  of  the  sacred  songs  of 
Christians,  But  besides  these,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  Gospel  light,  there  probably  arose 
the  songs  which  the  Spirit  Himself  breathed 
— the  (^6al  nvevfiarutal  of  Coloas.  iii.  16 — 
which  went  up  to  heaven  in  all  the  freshness 
and  fulness,  as  some  think,  of  ecstatic  in- 
spiration. The  traces  of  the  first  written 
hymns  are  very  indistinct:  one  landmark 
only  is  left  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  the  second 
century,  preserved    by   Eusebius,*   which 

I    *  Eusebius,  Eodet.  Hist,  v.  28. 


states,  that  ''whatever  psalms  and  hymns 
were  written  by  the  brethren  from  the  be- 
ginning, celebrate  Christ,  the  Word  of  God, 
by  asserting  His  divinity."  And  this  state- 
ment is  born  out  by  the  earliest  hymn  which 
has  come  down  to  us — the  angelical  doxo- 
logy,  as  it  is  termed  —  a  wonderful  as- 
semblage of  triumphant  praises,  which  burst 
forth  from  the  heart  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
their  unadorned  pathos: — "We  praise  lliee, 
we  bless  Thee,  we  Vorship  Thee,  we  glorify 
Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great 

flory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the 
^ather  Almighty.  O  Lord,  the  only-be- 
gotten Son,  Jesu  Christ ;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb 
of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
receive  our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy 
upon  us.  For  Tliou  only  art  holy ;  Thou 
onlv  art  the  Lord;  Thou  only,  O  Christ, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."*  And  if  we 
bear  in  mind  what  historians  tell  us  of  it, 
this  hymn  will  be  inve-sted  with  a  charm 
which  few  others  can  claim,  for  it  was  the 
song  which  martyr  after  martyr  sang  so 
cheerfully  as  they  marched  from  their  pri- 
sons to  their  death-place. 

The  Eastern  Churches  were  extremely 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  hymns  whidi 
they  admitted  into  their  worship ;  but  those 
which  received  their  sanction  are  very 
sublime.  They  have  the  peculiarity  of  not 
being  arranged  in  regular  metre,  but  this 
only  adds  to  their  grandeur. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  singing,  we 
may  observe  that  ecclesiastical  writers  are 
nearly  unanimous  as  to  the  early  practice  of 
antiphonal  singing  —  a  practice  probably 
transferred  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  es* 
pecially  employed  in  the  case  of  the  Psalms, 
many  of  which  are  indisputably  composed 
to  suit  such  an  arrangement.  Socrates,  the 
Church  historian,  however,  claims  a  higher 
authority  for  its  adoption  in  Christian  wor- 
ship, relating  that  Ignatius  of  Antioch  was 
once  caught  up  in  ecstasy  to  hear  the  an- 
thems of  the  angels,  and  beheld  their  "trinal 
triplicities"  answering  each  other  with  voices 
of  celestial  sweetness,  throughout  the  plains 
of  heaven.f    The  Church  on  earth  wished  to 


♦  "We  quote  the  translation  which  is  found  in  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Oommuniou  Service. 

f  The  language  of  the  Alexandrian  lituiigy  iJso 
i^^eaks  of  the  angels  singhig  antiphonally :  thero  is  a 
magnificent  anthem  to  Hhn  aroimd  whom  "stand 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  crying  one  to  another 
with  voices  which  never  cease,  and  ooxologies  which 
are  never  sflent" 
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echo,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hymns  of  the 
Church  above,  and  thus,  according  to  this 
historian  at  least,  antlphons  were  universally 
adopted.  But  the  case  does  not  require  such 
a  "deus  ex  machine :"  we  know  that  the 
Christians  of  those  days  continued  frequently 
for  whole  nights  in  the  devotional  exercises 
of  prayer  and  praise,  so  that  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  human  weakness  would  prompt 
them  to  take  some  such  measure  as  this  for 
preventing  too  speedy  exhaustion  and  weari- 
ness. For  they  could  not  have  consented  to 
let  their  solace  become  itself  a  burden  ;  they 
could  not  have  allowed  earthly  frailty  to 
stay  the  current  of  their  songs,  without  an 
efibrt  to  prolong  its  strength. 

The  remark  we  made  just  now,  that 
hymns  were  the  Church's  strength  in  the 
time  of  trouble — her  comfort  in  the  weari- 
ness of  her  pilgrimage,  is  especially  true  of 
the  periods  when  she  had  to  combat,  not  her 
enemies  without,  but  her  recreant  children 
within.  Her  troubles  ceased  not  with  the 
cessation  of  persecution  from  the  world ;  a 
still  bitterer  cup  was  stored  up  for  her  in 
the  conflicts  of  her  inward  foes.  And  we 
must  note  this  fact  well. 

The  Church  in  Syria  affords  us  an  apt 
Illustration  of  the  consoling  power  of  Christ- 
ian psalmony:  when,  for  example,  the 
faithful  were  ejected,  by  the  preponderance 
of  Arian  influence,  from  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch,  their  pastors,  Flavian  and  Diodonis, 
led  them  from  place  to  place,  like  a  literal 
flock  in  the  desert,  resting  beneath  the  open 
sky,  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  every- 
where making  their  songs  their  solace.  "At 
length"  (to  use  the  simple  words  of  Theo- 
doret)  "  they  led  the  flock  beside  the  banks 
of  a  neighbouring  stream.  They  did  not, 
like  the  captives  of  Babylon,  hang  up  their 
harps  on  the  willows ;  for  they  sang  praises 
to  their  Creator  in  every  part  of  His  em- 
pire."* 

But  although  we  might  feel  tempted  to 
linger  over  a  scene  like  tins,  our  spaoe  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  to  do  rather  with  the 
subject-matter  of  hymns,  than  with  their 
history.  We  therefore  pass — and  the  tran- 
sition is  but  from  one  part  of  the  Syrian 
Church  to  another — to  the  more  immediate 
consideration  of  the  first  of  those  volumes 
which  lie  before  us — the  Hymns  of  Ephraem 
Syrus.  What  we  have  just  said  has  brought 
us  to  this  point;  and  we  need  only  add,  by 
way  of  further  preface,  that  the  first  hymno- 
graphers  of  the  Syrian  Church  had  clothed 
Gnosticism  in  a  veil  of  splendid  imagery, 
and  captivated  the  hearts  of  many  by  their 


f  Theodoret,  Ecd  Hist,  iv.  25  /ed.  Oais£)  Oxon: 
1839. 


beautiful  Oriental  mysticism.  It  was  then 
that  Ephraem  of  Edessa  applied  himself  to 
the  work  of  purging  Syrian  saored  literature 
from  its  corruptions,  by  the  infusion  of  better 
and  holier  poetry.  His  songs  are  said  to 
have  been  twelve  times  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Solomon,  but  they  are  quite  free 
from  the  tenuity  which  usually  accompanies 
poetic  exuberance.  They  consist  partly  of 
hymns,  partly  of  metrical  homilies — both, 
so  far  as  we  can  understand,  rhythmical  and 
not  metrical.  We  have  merely  to  do  at 
present  with  that  small  portion  of  them  which 
is  contained  in  Dr.  Burgess'  volume. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  us  is  their 
remarkable  union  of  the  highest  poetry  with 
the  simplest  piety :  we  seem  to  tread  new 
ground — we  seem  to  stand  on  the  spo£ 
where  philosophy  and  poetry  and  religion 
have  met  together,  each  in  its  o^vn  beauty, 
each  discharging  its  proper  function.  We 
are  carried  back  to  the  palm-groves  ,of 
ancient  Syria,  and  breathe  their  fresh,  free 
atmosphere,  away  from  the  turmoil  and  con- 
flict of  later  days.  Turmoil  and  conflict 
there  were  indeed  then;  but  there  were 
oases  in  the  desert,  where  apostolic  Christ- 
ianity grew  in  strength — where  the  pure  faith 
lived  in  all  its.first  purity.  Alas !  there  are 
few  such  oases  now ;  and  the  truth  presses 
on  us,  that  there  were  few  such  oases  even 
then.  This  makes  us  the  gladder  when  the 
voices  of  Christ's  real  soldiers  in  the  fourth 
century  are  borne  above  the  battle  din  of 
ages,  to  comfort  and  instruct  us  as  we  fi^ht 
the  same  fight  in  these  modem  times.  All 
that,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  corruptions 
which  have  sullied  the  Church  of  Christ  since 
her  Lord  ascended,  we  might  have  a  priori 
expected  from  early  Christian  poetry,  is  found 
in  the  hymns  under  our  notice.  For  instance, 
we  should  have  expected  simplicity — we  have 
it  here ;  we  should  have  expect^  charity — 
we  have  it  here.  The  spirit  of  charity,  in- 
deed, which  runs  throughout  them,  is  shown 
to  be  genuine  by  its  multiformity :  in  one 
place  it  assumes  the  shape  of  deep  and 
earnest  longing  for  another's  salvation ;  in 
another  place  it  displays  itself  in  warm  and 
tender  afiection,  comforting  the  mourner 
with  sweet  thoughts  of  heaven,  healing  the 
broken-hearted  with  the  balm  of  Christian 
love.  To  take  one  short  example,  how 
much  precious  consolation  is  wrapt  up  in 
simple  words  like  these : — 

"  The  Just  One  saw  that  iDiqaity  increased  on 
earth, 
And  that  sin  had  domioion  over  all  men ; 
And  sent  His  meaaenger  and  removed 
A  maltitade  of  fair  little  ooes. 
And  called  them  to  the  pavilion  of  happineaa. 
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"  Like  lilieB  tdken  from  the  wilderneas 
Ohildren  are  planted  in  paradise ; 
And  like  pearls  in  diadems 
Ohildren  are  inserted  in  the  kingdom ; 
And  without  ceasing  shall  hymn  forth  praise." 

The  second  great  feature  which  we  espe- 
cially admire,  is  the  manner  in  which  early 
Christian  ideas  are  treated  in  these  hymns. 
Christian  poets  are  often  fonder  of  their 
poetry  than  of  their  piety;  they  give  us 
elaborate  thoughts  and  exquisite  metaphors, 
which  are  both  usually  rather  adapted  to 
Christianity  than  taken  from  it.  We  hold 
that  a  Christian  hymnographer  will  find 
soope  enough  for  any  powers  which  he  may 
possess,  if  he  makes  his  faith  in  some  one  of 
its  infinite  phases  the  groundwork  on  which 
to  build  his  thoughts  or  hiis  fancies.  We 
expect  from  him  not  so  much  n^w  matter, 
as  old  matter  in  a  new  dress,  under  new 
aspects :  we  want  poetry  brought  into  the 
service  of  religion,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
seer  Christianity  standing  as  a  mere  liegeman 
of  poetry.  Ephraem  Syrus  has  almost  in- 
variably kept  the  golden  mean :  a  pure  spirit 
seems  to  have  accompanied  his  imagination 
on  its  every  flight :  ne  writes  as  if  borne 
aloft  on  angels'  wings ;  as  if  he  heard  the 
inner  harmonies  of  nature,  and  listened  to 
that  jubilant  voice  which  is  ever  rising  up 
from  all  creation  to  its  God.  The  notions 
of  Neo-Platonism  found  much  of  their  sue. 
cess  in  the  way  in  which  the  most  comfort- 
ing aspects  of  Christianity  were  clothed  by 
Oriental  imaginations,  and  suited  to  the  re- 
ligious  sentiments  of  the  Oriental  mind. 
Ephraem  availed  himself  largely  of  this. 
To  illustrate  what  we  are  saying,  let  us  take 
the  thought  which  gladdened  so  many  in  the 
midst  of  their  affliction  or  persecution; 
which  inspired  so  many  to  fignt  manfully 
for  Christ — the  thought  of  the  happiness  of 
departed  spirits.  The  Christians  of  those 
davs  were  ofken  brought  by  their  faith  into 
a  battlefield  of  carnal  warfare,  where  they 
were  daily  liable  to  death ;  their  pilgrim- 
age was  oflen  so  wearisome,  that  the  pil- 
grims dropped  down  on  the  road,  and 
passed  at  a  moment's  notice  to  their  rest 
And  thus  with  death  around  them  on  every 
side,  mowing  down  the  most  loved  ones 
like  grass,  they  began  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as,  in  a  sense,  already  dead,  as  already 
sharers  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  in  light. 
Hieir  interpreter,  Ephraem,  in  these  hymns, 
proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  a  Platonic,  or 
rather  Neo-Platonic,  psychology,  imagining 
the  soul  to  be  furnished  with  wings,  with 
which,  when  purified,  it  is  able  to  rise  above 
the  world  of  sense ;  and  that  the  object  of  a 
holy  life  is  to  give  these  wings  their  pristine 
strength,  so  Uuit  when  the  soul  is  finally  re- 


leased firom  its  prison-house  it  may  literally 
rise  to  the  life  immortal.  On  leaving  the 
body,  it  is  conceived  it^  finding  itself  sud- 
denly naked  in  the  wild  wastes  of  infinite 
space,  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the 
unutterable  anguish  of  terrible  distraction. 
And  then  angels'  wings  were  crossed  to 
bear  it,  and  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent  was 
held  forth  to  shield  it,  and  the  spirit  rode 
thus  royally  to  the  city  of  God.  And  here 
came  in  another  Oriental  notion — that  the 
adamantine  hills  which  encircled  Paradise, 
were  fringed  at  their  base  by  a  sea  of  fire, 
which — 

**  Swelliag  with  tnmnltaoos  roar, 
Beat  the  rocks  with  golden  sorgee,  fiftthomleas  Ibr 
evermore.*' 

Nor  have  we  to  look  &r  to  diseover  d^ 
most  beautiful  resemblances  between  these 
hymns  and  those  of  later  kinds.  We  are 
reminded  on  almost  every  page  of  some 
precious  treasure  in  the  stores  of  later 
hynmology ;  not  tiat  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  exactly  coincident,  but  that  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  underlie  the  out- 
ward form  of  words,  are  manifestly  the 
same.  In  some  cases,  the  similarity  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  both 
springing  from  the  same  foantain«of  Grod's 
word ;  but  in  by  for  the  majority  of  instm^- 
ces,  they  are  both  drawn  from  that  living 
fountain  which  dwells  in  each  believer.  We 
select  an  instance,  almost  at  random.  The 
morning  hymn  runs — 

"  Tbon  hast  given  the  dajtime 
For  business  and  labour, 
And  that  we  may  provide 
AU  useful  thiogs. 


Thou  hast  appointed  a  rettrming 

To  the  children  of  men, 
And  all  living  creatures 

In  the  time  of  evening." 

Compare  this  with  the    Bishop    Heber's 
morning  hynm — 

^  God,  that  madest  earth  and  heaven, 
Darkness  and  light ; 
Who  the  day  for  toil  hast  given, 
For  rest  the  night"— 

Or,  again,  with  (we  think)  Keble's  hymn — 

"  Esther  I  by  Thy  love  and  power 
Oomes  again  the  evening  hoar ; 
Lij^t  hath  vanished,  labours  cease, 
Weary  mortals  rest  in  peace." 

The  feelings  which  are  expressed  in  vari- 
ous places  with  regard  to  the  Judgment-day, 
are  very  similar  to  those  embodied  in  t£e 
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grand  mediasval  hymn,  the  Diet  Irce^ — feel- 
ings not  so  much  of  joy  at  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  as  of  shuddering  bewilderment  at 
the  thought  of  mercy  needed.  One  of 
Ephraem's  hynms  begins — 

''  How  saddened  is  the  sinner 
Id  his  heart  at  that  hour, 
When  the  King— Messiah  shall  sit 
Upon  His  dreadful  jadgment-seat  V* 

These  words,  if  put  into  metre,  would  be 
exactly  like  the  second  verse  of  the  Dies 
Ins, — 

'^  0  what  fbar  man's  bosom  rendeth 
When  from  Heaven  the  Jadge  desoendeth 
On  whose  sentence  all  dependeth  ?* 

But  our  space  warns  us,  that  it  is  time  to 
leave  the  songs  of  Syria  for  those  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

In  many  cases,  hymns  like  these  were  the 
sole  conservatives  of  Gospel  truth  when 
heterodoxy  grew  and  flourished  beneath  the 
Papal  influence.  They  were  themselves 
too  pure  to  be  defiled  by  Romish  contami- 
nations; and  although  hymn  after  hymn 
was  added  to  swell  the  aggregate  by  those 
whose  faith  succumbed  to  their  superstition, 
yet  these  have  come  down  to  us  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  first  purity.  So  far  from 
rejecting  them,  we  ought  rather  to  love 
them  the  more,  because  they  flowed  with 
clear  and  living  stream  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  Popery,  until  at  length  Popery 
gathered  up  her  strength  in  a  useless  effort 
to  taint  them.  As  the  Romish  Church  add- 
ed dogma  afl;er  dogma  to  her  creed,  her 
lustre  gradually  faded  from  her  hymnal,  un- 
til at  last  all  that  her  votaries  could  produce 
were  fulsome  laudations  of  the  saints,  and 
idolatrous  invocations  of  Mary;  but  the 
two  classes  of  hymns  must  ever  be  kept 
distinct ;  it  is  easy  to  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  difference  between  the  voices  of  a  Christ- 
ian soul,  and  the  panegyrics  of  false  dogmas 
and  imagined  deml-gods. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  an  objection  to- 
Latin  hymns — the  supposed  faultiness  of 
their  language. 

Latm  poetry  is  aeoused  of  having  pervert- 
ed the  language  in  a  manner  alien  to  its 
^irit ;  of  having  trampled  beneath  its  feet 
existing  grammatical  forms ;  of  having,  in 
short,  converted  into  a  mere  patois  what 
once  was  polished  and  elegant,  and  ^^ Augus- 
tan.''  Hence,  there  are  many  learned  men 
who  are  content  to  look  upon  the  languages 
of  these  hymns  much  in  the  same  light  as 
the  ghost  of  Demosthenes  would  look  upon 
the  briefs  of  modern  Athenian  barristers. 
We  aver,  on  the  contrary,  that  so  far  from 


corrupting  Latin,  Christianity  gave  it  a  new 
strength,  for,  by  increasing  its  flexibility,  it 
increased  its  power  of  expressing  thought, 
and  therefore  its  power  as  a  language.  The 
glorious  truths  of  Christianity,  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  religious  ideas  of  pagan 
Rome,  could  not  be  moulded  in  the  phrases 
which  had  their  one  original  meaning  firmly 
embedded  m  the  Roman  mind.  The  incar- 
nation, the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  justifi- 
cation, regeneration,  may  be  quoted  as 
examples  of  doctrines  which,  so  far  from 
fitting  in  with  any  words  in  actual  use,  could 
not  have  been  at  all  adequately  expressed 
by  the  most  lengthy  periphrases.  There-* 
fore,  new  words  were  invented,  or,  where 
possible,  old  ones  had  an  entirely  new  sig- 
nification applied  to  them.  Mr.  Trenches 
eloquent  words  state  the  case  very  forci- 
bly:— 

"  Bat  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  of  the  Latin 
langoa^.  That,  when  the  Ohurch  arose,  reqair- 
inff  of  It  to  be  the  organ  of  her  divine  words,  to 
t^  out  all  the  new,  and  as  yet  undreamt  of,  which 
was  stirring  in  her  bosom ;  demanding  of  it  that 
it  flhoold  reach  her  needs— steeds  which  had  hard* 
ly  prnot  at  all  existed— while  the  langnafi^  was 
in  process  of  formation,  that  was  already  full 
formed,  had  reached  its  climacteifc,  and  was  in- 
deed verging,  though  as  jet  imperoeptibly,  toward 
decay,  with  all  the  stiffiaess  of  oommenciDg  age 
already  upon  it  Snch  the  Ohnrch  fouud  it — 
sometfaiog  to  which  a  new  lif(9  might  be  imparted, 
bat  the  ^st  life  of  which  was  ail^y  overlived. 
She  touod  it  a  garment,  narrower  than  she  oonld 
wrap  herself  withal,  and  vet  the  only  one  within 
reacn.  Bat  she  did  not  forego  the  expectation  of 
one  dav  obtaining  all  which  she  wanted,  nor  yet 
even,  for  the* present,  did  she  sit  down  contented 
with  ^  inadequate  and  iosafficient  Herself 
young,  and  having  the  spirit  of  life,  she  knew 
that  the  fotore  was  her  own — that  she  was  set  in 
the  worifl  Cor  this  very  purpose  of  making  all 
things  new — that  what  ane  needed  and  did  not 
find,  there  most  lie  in  her  the  power  of  educ- 
ing from  herself— -Uiat,  however,  not  all  at  ooce, 
yet  little  by  little,  ^he  could  weave  whatever  vest* 
ments  were  reqaired  by  her  for  her  comeliness  and 
beauty.  And  we  do  observe  the  language,  under* 
the  new  inflaenoe,  as  at  the  breath  of  a  second 
spring,  pattbg  itself  fbrth  anew,  the  meaning  of 
words  enlarging  and  dilating,  old  words  coming 
to  be  used  uk  new  sie^ifications,  obsolete  words 
reviving,  new  words  bemg  coined, — with  much  in 
all  this  to  offend  the  classical  taste,  which  yet, 
being  inevitable,  ought  not  to  offend,  and  of 
whicn  the  gains  far  more  than  compensated  the 
losses.  There  was  a  new  thing,  and  that  befog 
so,  it  needed  that  there  should  bea  new  utteraaoa 
as  well.  To  be  offbnded  with  this  in,  in  trnth,  to 
be  offended  with  Ohrbtianity,  which  made  this 
to  be  inevitable." — (Sacred  Latin  Poetry.  In- 
trod.,  pp.  V.  vL) 

Christianity,  wo  know  well,  was  at  first 
not  the  religion  of  the  Court :  it  grew  up 
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in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis, 
not  in  its  palaces.  Hence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  new-coined  phrases  which 
formed  part  of  the  Christian  catechesis,  the 
language  of  ordinary  life  was  the  currency 
of  Christian  intercourse— we  may  assume, 
also,  of  Christian  teaching.  For,  to  have 
their  due  effect  on  the  minds  of  ordinary 
men,  Christian  truths — ^whether  in  hymns 
or  homilies — had  to  be  framed  in  ordinary 
language,  and  to  employ  the  grammar  of 
common  life,  which,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  Pompeian  and  other  inscriptions, 
was  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
grammar  of  the  educated  classes,  the  prepo- 
sitions, for  instance,  being  used  almost  "  ad 
libitum."  These  hymns,  therefore,  are  of- 
ten very  different  in  their  phraseology  from 
tin  compositions  of  the  Court  poets,  just  as 
the  actual  "  lays  of  the  cavaliers"  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  polished  rhymes  of  Aytoun. 

But  we  are  told  by  many  Latin  scholars, 
that  they  could  overlook  the  syntax  of  these 
hymnft,  if  they  could  forgive  their  prosody. 
The  objection  rests  on  two  grounds-— firstly, 
because  most  Latin  hymns  do  not  happen  to 
be  in  the  same  metres  as  the  heathen  poems ; 
secondly,  because  most  Latin  hymns  substi- 
tute accent  foi  quantity.  To  this  twofold 
objection  we  have  a  twofold  answer.  In 
the  first  place,  we  contend  that  the  hymno- 
graphers  had  a  perfect  right  to  choose  what 
metres  they  pleased  for  their  compositions, 
and  that  the  standard  which  they  tlvsmselves 
set  up,  is  the  standard  whereby  they  ought 
to  be  judged.  We  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  Tennyson  because  he  did  not 
write  his  "In  Memoriam"  in  decasyllabic 
couplets,  or  with  Coleridge,  because,  in  his 
"  Christabel,"  he  gave  up  syllabic  scansion 
altogether.  We  grant  tiiat  it  is  lawful  for 
us  to  form  our  own  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  metre  which  is  adopted,  or  the  method 
of  scansion  on  which  it  is  based;  but  if 
these  two  points  are  satisfectorily  settled, 
we  must  claim  the  right  of  every  poet  to 
mould  his  thoughts  in  whatever  form  of 
words  he  may  consider  most  suitable  to 
them. 

And  we  must  ui^e,  in  the  second  place, 
not  merely  that  the  Latin  hymnographcrs 
had  full  liberty  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  old  prosody,  but  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  With  recard 
to  the  metres,  there  were  few,  if  any,  which 
had  not  been  profaned  by  the  licentiousness 
of  the  heathen  poets — ^there  was  scarcely 
one  which  had  not  formed  the  garb  of  some 
unholy  song  in  praise  of  Venus  or  Apollo — 
which  was  not  well  known  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  by  the  nightly  revellings  of  the  dis- 
solute and  profligate.   It  was  impossible  that 


the  early  Christians  should  be  content  to 
use,  in  the  service  of  God,  the  metres  or 
"  tunes"  which  could  not  but  remind  them 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  heathenism  which 
they  had  utterly  forsaken.  They  who  shrank 
so  scrupulously  from  the  slightest  participa- 
tion in  the  wickedness  around  them,  could 
least  of  all  give  way  in  such  a  point  as  this — 
a  point  which  involved  the  partial  sacrifice 
of  what  was  most  dear  to  them — the  purity 
of  their  worship.  Who  among  us  would 
not  shrink  from  singing  the  psalms  to  some 
profane  ditty  taken  from  the  theatre  or  the 
gin-palace?  and  yet  this  was  the  light  in  which 
the  early  Christians  could  not  help  regard-  ^ 
ing  the  metres  in  which  modem  critics  find 
so  much  exquisite  beauty.  Indeed,  we  may 
marvel  that,  instead  of  renouncing  these  old 
metres  by  degrees,  the  hymnographcrs  did 
not  throw  them  off  at  once.  They  doubtless 
would  have  done  so,  if  they  had  becn^  fully 
conscious  of  the  power  which  each  succeed- 
ing age  was  to  imveil  more  and  more,  until 
at  length  the  arm  was  laid  bare  which  could 
raise  an  entirely  new  edifice  of  Christian 
poetry  on  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  hea^ 
then  song. 

And  there  is  a  still  more  important  con- 
sideration which  we  have  not  hitherto 
touched  upon,  but  which,  in  our  opinion, 
fully  settles  the  question  before  us.  The 
Christian  poets  could  not  be  content  to 
shackle  themselves  in  a  cold,  lifeless  form, 
which  was  utterly  powerless  to  stir  up  the 
heart  from  its  inmost  depths,  or  to  elevate 
the  soul.  They  needed  some  melody  which 
would  ring  through  the  mind's  most  secluded 
chambers — which  would  amalgamate  with 
thought  in  indissoluble  union,  and  force  its 
way  into  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  without  the 
possibility  of  resistance.  They  found  no 
such  power  in  the  old  lyric  metres ;  they 
found  no  possibility  of  ever  adopting  the 
sacred  truths  of  their  faith  to  those  series  of 
nicely-modulated  syllables,  and  exquisite 
felicities  of  expression,  which  constitute  the 
body  of  Latin  poetry. 

As  Mr.  Trench  observes : — 

'^  The  Christian  poets  were  in  hdy  earnest ;  a 
versification,  therefore,  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured attadied  with  no  living  bonds  to  the 
thoughts,  in  which  sense  and  sound  had  no  real 
correspondence  with  one  another. — (Intboduo- 
TION,  p.  8.) 

They  found  what  they  needed  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  accent  for  quantity,  and  in  the 
use  of  rhyme  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of 
the  verse ;  and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  these 
changes  were  effected,  until  at  length  the 
voice  of  jubilant  melody  could  break  forth 
in  a  metre  like  the  following,  which  Mr. 
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Neale  haa  succeeded  in  transferring,  with 
great  accuracy  and  beauty,  from  Latin  into 
English : — 

^  Siog  my  toD^e  the  glorious  battle,  with  com- 
pleted victory  rife  : 

And  above  the  Cross'  trophy,  tell  the  trimnph 
of  the  strife ; 

How  the  world's  Redeemer's  conquwed,  by  sor- 
renderiDg  of  His  life." 

And  if  at  times  these  Christian  hymno- 
graphers  seized  upon  the  decaying  corpse  of 
the  old  prosody,  they  reanimated  it ;  they 
robed  it  in  a  marvellous  strength.  We 
think  that  the  most  wonderful  poem  ever 
written,  as  r^ards  the  mere  mechanism  of 
its  composition,  is  one  by  Bernard  of  Olugni, 
•  "  De  Contemptu  mundi,"  which  consists  of 
three  thousand  hexameter  lines,  each  having  a 
triple  rhyme :  its  beauty  is  not  confined,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  show,  to  its  metre,  but 
we  feel  constrained  to  quote  a  few  lines  now 
for  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  learned 
readers  who  may  not  as  yet  have  seen  it : — 

'<  Stant  Syon  atria,  coDJabilaDtia,  martyre  plena, 

l^  Give  micantia,  principe  stantia,  luce  serena ; 

^  Est  ibi  poscaa  mitibns  afflua,  praestita  Sanctis, 

Regis  ibi  tbronns,  af^minis  et  sonus  est  epalantis. 

^     !J  [Qeus  duce  splendida,  concio  Candida  vestibns 

albis, 

Sunt  sine  flatibns  in  Syon  aedibos,  tedibos  almis, 

Sunt  sine  crimine,  sunt  sine  turbine,  sunt  one 

lite, 
In  Syon  sedibus  editioribus  IsraelitjB." 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
hymns  themselves  in  their  general  character. 

The  first  great  feature  is  theic  extreme 
suijectivity.  It  has  been  said  that  simple 
adoration,  unalloyed  by  any  thought  of  sel^ 
is  the  most  fitting  homage  to  the  Deity — 
that  we  should  praise  God  absolutely,  not 
relatively,  to  us.  Such  thanksgiving  may 
become  angels,  but  surely  it  cannot  become 
men ;  as  M\&a  beings  we  can  only  ofier  up 
acceptable  praises  through  the  Kedeemer, 
and  therefore  every  act  of  praise  must  me- 
diately or  immediatelv  bear  some  reference 
to  the  redemption.  And  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, where  temptations  assail  us  at  every 
step,  where  Divine  support  is  needed  every 
moment,  our  praise  must  more  or  less  be 
mingled  with  prayer;  if  we  ascribe  Him 
strength,  it  must  be  that  He  may  make  us 
strong ;  if  we  give  Him  the  glory,  it  must 
be  that  He  may  glorify  His  name  in  us :  if 
we  thank  Him  for  jrrace,  it  must  be  that  He 
may  continue  to  ml  us  with  the  spirit  of 
grace.  This  is  the  character  which  is  so 
strongly  stamped  on  Latin  hymns ;  the  per- 
sonal feeling  of  the  writer  clings  to  every 
idea,  the  doxology  is  made  to  tell  at  (mce 


upon  the  heart.  We  are  speaking  more 
especially  of  the  purer  Latin  hymns ;  the 
case  was  sometimes  altered  ;  for  an  entirely 
opposite  tendency  gradually  insinuated  itself 
into  Western  psalmody  —  a  tendency  to 
make  hynms  the  expression,  not  of  Qirist- 
ian  feeling,  but  of  dogmatic  theology -?- a 
tendency  which  crippled  their  power  and 
stunted  their  growth.  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
marked  how  spiritual  Christianity  continu- 
ally rose  up  in  rebellion  against  this — ^how 
sometimes  a  solitary  hymn  shines  bright 
like  a  solitary  star  amid  the  night-gloom 
which  was  creeping  up  the  sky.  Take, 
for  example,  these  stanzas  as  a  specimen 
of  a  hymn  which  was  written  by  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux — the  restless  monk  who  could 
convulse  all  Christendom  with  the  thunders 
of  his  oratory,  and  then  sit  down  in  the 
calmness  of  his  seclusion,  to  pen  words  like 
these : — 

^  Jesu !  the  hope  of  souls  forlorn. 
How  good  to  them  for  sm  that  mourn  I 
To  them  that  seek  Thee,  ob,  how  kind  I 
But  what  art  Thou  to  them  that  find  7 
No  tongue  of  mortal  can  express, 
No  letters  write  its  blessedness : 
Alone  who  hath  Thee  in  his  heart 
Knows,  love  of  Jesus,  what  Thou  art 
0  Jesu !  King  of  wondrous  might! 
O  victor  glorious  from  the  fight ! 
Sweetness  that  may  not  be  expressed, 
And  altogether  loveliest !" 

(Hymnal  Foled,  p.  45.) 

Verses  such  as  these  are  very  different,  even 
in  a  mere  sesthetical  point  of  view,  from  the 
compositions  which  gathered  so  much  strength 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  which  were  fostered  by  the  Romish 
Church,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds,  in  the 
garden  where  these  flowers  had  grown. 
There  was  little  or  no  subjectivity  in  them, 
and  what  there  was,  consisted  of  a  mere  "era 
pro  nobis"  at  the  end  of  a  long  catalogue  of 
the  virtues  of  a  St.  Veronica  or  St.  Landeline. 
To  show  that  we  do  not  exaggerate,  when  we 
thus  contrast  the  offshoots  of  Popery  with 
the  purfer  effusions  of  Christian  spirit,  we 
give  one  stanza,  which  we  have  selected  at 
random,  from  a  hundred  similar  ones : — 

"  Salva  sancta  facies 

Nostri  redemptoris, 
In  que  nitet  species 

Divini  spkndorlS) 
Imvressa  jflanniculo  ■ 

N  ivei  candoris, 
Dataque  veronica 

Ob  signum  amoris/* 

There  was  another  phase  of  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  Latin  hymns  which  we  must  not  ne- 
glect to  notice.    The  writers  were  not  con- 
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tent  simply  to  express,  in  sacred  verse,  the 
feelings  which  they  shared  in  common  with 
all  true  Christians,  under  the  influence  of 
ordinary  circumstances.  They  went  further 
than  this  :  they  frequently  so  stamped  their 
own  peculiar  emotions  on  their  compo- 
sitions, that,  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  in- 
ternal evidence  furnishes  a  clue  to  their  his- 
tory. It  is  delightful  to  be  able  here  and 
there,  among  the  shades  of  that  gathering 
gloom,  to  recoffnize.a  Christian  brother, 
whose  soul  has  been  impressed  upon  some 
words  which  can  make  music  in  our  hearts 
even  now — which  gleam  forth  with  the  fullest 
glory  of  true  Christianity,  and  yet  have  their 
own  individual  tale  of  conflict,  or  of  comfort. 
There  is  an  exquisite  hymn,  for  example, 
which  was  written  by  King  Robert  of 
France — a  man  who  seems  to  have  found 
his  crown  a  burden,  who  had  been  tossed 
about  from  year  to  year  in  a  restless  tem- 
pest of  persecution  and  calamity,  and  who 
cries  to  the  Comforter  to  give  him  strength 
to  stand,  in  a  hymn  which  we  should  have 
quoted,  if  it  could  have  been  at  all  adequate- 
ly rendered  in  English,  Our  learned  read- 
ers will  find  it  given  in  Mr.  Trench's  vo- 
lume :  we  can  only  say  of  it,  liiat  it  shows 
very  beautifully  how  the  writer  had  been 
made  patient  thro^h  suffering,  how  his 
gentle  spirit  had  been  rendered  more  gentle 
still  by  its  conquest  of  the  selfish  unloving- 
ness  around  it 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  symbolism 
which  forms  the  second  great  characteristic 
of  Latin  hymns;  and  in  approaching  the 
subject,  we  feel  that  it  requires  much  caution. 
We  dj  not  think  that  symbolism  is  danger- 
ous in  itself,  for  it  is  the  gratification  of  that 
mysterious  craving  of  our  souls  which 
prompts  us  to  look  for  the  infinite  in  the 
finite, — for  some  sign  of  the  finger  of  the 
Eternal  on  the  corruptible  things  around  us. 
Hence  arises  the  love  of  symbols,  and  so  &x 
as  they  merely  serve  thus  to  remind  the  soul 
of  something  higher,  so  far,  in  other  words, 
as  the  connection  between  the  symbol  and 
the  thing  symbolized  is  regarded  Sisconceptual 
and  not  real,  they  may  perhaps  be  useful. 
But  the  transition  is  not  difficult,  and  to  un- 
thinkiiig  minds  would  be  almost  impercept- 
ible. The  attributes  of  the  thing  symbolized 
seem  to  attach  themselves,  in  process  of 
time,  to  its  eartMy  representative,  and  soon 
become  inseparable  from  it.  This  is  what 
we  have  to  notice  in  mediseval  symbolism — 
there  is  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  type 
for  the  antitype — ^the  gradual  foi^etting  of 
the  nature  of  the  symbol,  until  at  last  the 
lesser  and  the  greater  are  fused  together,  and 
the  whole  tru&  involved  in  hopeless  error. 
In  fact,  the  errors  of  later  medieeval  sym- 


boBsm,  partly  because  they  were  more  pal- 
pable to  a  superficial  investigation,  and  part- 
IV  because  they  have  beei^  retain^  by  tJie 
Komish  Church,  have  been  regarded  as 
stamping  mediaeval  symbolism  universally 
with  an  indelible  brand  of  superstition,  and 
even  idolatry.  There  is  gloom  in  mediaeval 
symbolism,  but  there  is  idso  light.  The 
hynms  on  which  this  feature  of  the  age  is 
stamped  are  of  different  shades — they  vary 
from  the  intense  brightness  of  pure  Christ- 
ianity to  the  intense  darkness  of  unmingled 
Poperjr.  We  must  not,  however,  judge  the 
one  class  by  the  other — we  must  not  sap- 
pose  tiiat  all  are  equally  infected — for  we 
shall  find  that  the  true  symbolism  of  some 
of  these  hymns  has  a  great  efiect  upon  the 
heart ;  that,  like  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible, 
it  strikes  the  feelings  at  once,  and  therefore 
does  its  work  completely.  To  take  the  case 
of  the  Cross,  which  will  probably  serve  as  an 
example  of  one  of  the  points  of  medissval 
symbolism  which  are  most  generally  mis- 
understood. In  the  early  days  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  was  adopted  almost  universally 
among  Christians  as  a  syn^bol  of  the  Re- 
demption— ^not  because  there  was  any  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  two — any 
other.  conventicHial  symbol  would  have 
served  the  purpose  equally  well.  We  meet 
witli  it  a  litde  beyond  this  use,  wfa^,  as  the 
oriflamme  in  the  Vanguard  of  the  Qiureh's 
Host,  it  was  celebrated  thus : — 

"  The  Boyal  Banners  forward  go, 
The  cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow ;  [ 
Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  made, 
Oar  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid." 

{Hymnal  looted,  p.  61.) 

But  this  was  the  Rubicon.  Beyond  tUs, 
where  the  dark  wilds  of  superstition,  but  no 
fears,  on  that  account,  deterred  the  later 
hymnographers  from  rushing  forward.  They 
boldly  apostrophised  the  Cross  in  waras 
which  Mr.  Neale  )i&s  rendered  thus : — 

**  Faithfal  Cross  I  above  idl  other,  one  and  only 

noble  Tree  I 
None  in  foliage,  none  hi  Uonom,  ndoe  in  finat 

thy  peers  may  be  I 
Sweetest  wood^  and  sweetest  iron,*  sueHest  weigJU 

is  hung  on  thee ! 
Bend  thy  boughs,  0  Tree  of  Glory  I  Thy  rt- 

laxiog  sinews  bend  I 
And  awhile  the  ancient  rigour  Ihst  Thy  buftii 

bestowed  sustiend  i 


*  Mr.  Keale  is,  in  this  instance,  **  Romanis  ipsis 
patUd  Romanif^y^  for  Father  CaswaD  is  conteDt 
with — 

"  Sweet  the  naUi^  and  sweet  the  wood. 
Laden  with  so  sweet  a  load.^ 
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A&d  the  King  of  heav^y  beaaty  on  ny  5a- 
som  gently  ^eni." 

{Hymnal  Noted,  p.  54.) 

We  feel  compelled  to  pause  a  moment, 
and  marvel  at  the  unblushing  audaoitj  which 
has  led  an  English  dm^yman  to  intrude 
nonsense  like  tliis  into  a  ^mnal,  whioh,  but 
for  this  and  similar  blots  (such  as  the  "  rose- 
ate*^  blood  of  Christ,  p.  66)  would  be  un- 
equalled for  beauty.  We  pause,  for  it  is  a 
sad  and  pitiable  case, — ^the  case  of  one  who 
can  so  completely  enslave  his  great  abilities 
as  a  translator  to  the  production  of  versions 
such  as  these.  Sweet  wood  and  sweet  iron : 
does  Mr.  Neale  mean  literal  "  sweet"  wood 
and  iron,  or  metaphorical  "  sweet"  wood  and 
iron,  for  really  we  scarcely  know  which  is 
least  absurd  1  And  who  ever  heard  of  a 
tree's  sinews,  and  still  less  of  the  Cross's 
sinews  1  and  why  should  our  Lord's  body 
be  called  a  "  sweet"  body  1  We  beg  to  as- 
sure Mr.  Neale  that  if  he  has  any  desire  to 
revive  Latin  hymns  in  this  country,  he  will 
not  do  so  by  dragging  forth  from  the  se- 
pulchre of  Popish  darkness  words  which  are 
utterly  revolting,  not  merely  to  our  feelings 
as  Protestants,  but  to  our  common  sense  as 
Britons. 

We  must  notice,  though  our  space  compels 
us  to  be  brief,  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  symbolism  of  Latin  hymns.  We  refer 
to  their  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Of  symbolistic  interpreters,  Adam  of  St. 
Victor  is  undoubtedly  the  prince.  He  seems 
to  consider  each  mmutest  incident  h  the 
Old  Testament  history  as  a  minror  in  which 
was  reflected  some  Christian  truth ;  but  his 
analogies,  altiiough  oflen  beautiful  and  al- 
ways ingenious,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
much  overstrained.  The  following  specimen 
will  show  his  average  style  better  tnan  any 
lengthened  remarks : — 

**  Christ  the  prey  hath  here  unbound 
From  the  foe  that  girt  us  ronod— [1  Sam.  xziiL 

24-26.] 
Which  in  Samson's  deed  is  foond 

When  the  Uon  he  had  akin^tTuDOis  ziv. 

6,6.] 
David,  in  his  Father's  cause, 
From  the  lion^s  hungry  jaws 
And  the  beai'^s  devouW  paws, 
Hath  aeth  free  his  flock  ag^— [1  Sam.  xvlL 

34-86.] 
He  that  thousands  stew  by  dying— [Judqbs  zvL 

30.] 
Samson,  Christ  is  typifying, 

Who  b^  death  overcame  his  foes. 
Samson,  by  mterpretation. 
Is  "  their  sunlight  i"^  our  salvation 
Thus  hath  brought  illumination 
To  the  elect  on  whom  He  rose. 
From  the  Cross's  pole  of  glory— [77^  Spies, 

Numb.  xiii.  23.] 


Flows  the  most  of  andent  story 

In  the  church's  wine-vat  stored : 
From  the  press  now  trodden  duly 
Qentile  first-fruits,  fathered  newly. 
Drink  the  preeious  liquor  poured.'* 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  Latin 
ecclesiastical  poetry,  is  the  power  with  which 
it  compresses  grand  ideas  into  single  phrases, 
wrapping  up  into  condensed  repressions 
thoughts  which  theologians  would  expand 
into  volumes.  It  is  this  which  has  given 
modern  poetry  its  power  over  the  heart. 
And  we  think  that  it  is  in  this  way  only 
that  many  great  truths  can  reach  our  hearts 
with  any  real  force.  Our  intellects  mav  be 
convinced  by  logic  or  by  intuition,  but  neither 
of  them  can  reach  the  heart  That  requires 
something  more  forcible,  more  impressive, 
and  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  its  needs  have 
their  fulfilment,  for  one  of  these  condensed 
expressions  comes  upon  it,  not  like  a  con- 
geries of  faint  tintinnabulations,  but  like  the 
knell  of  some  mighty  tocsin  which  it  "  can- 
not choose  but  hear,"  sounding  up  as  it  does 
from  the  depths  of  time  in  tones  of  warning 
or  enoouragement,  bidding  us  array  ourselves 
for  conflict,  or  chant  to  God  for  victory. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  symbolism 
which  characterizes  the  hymns  of  Adam  of 
St.  Victor,  we  must  now  quote  him  as  the 
hymnographer  in  whom  this  expressiveness 
of  which  we  are  speaking  found  probably  its 
fullest  development.  What  Bengel  is  in 
ex^esis,  Adam  of  St  Victor  is  in  hynmo- 
logy.  We  are  sure  of  finding  a  terseness 
in  tdmost  every  phrase  veiling  an  exceeding 
beauty  oi  sentiment  Take,  for  instance, 
this  stansa  on  John  the  Bap^t  :-^ 

'^Ardens  Ade,  verbo  luoens, 
Et  ad  vtfam  licem  ducens 

Moloi  docet  millia. 
Non  lux  isle,  sed  lucema, 
Christus  vero  lax  aetema, 
*       Lux  illustrans  omnia." 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that 
this  love  of  concentrating  force  into  single 
expressions,  is  sometimes  carried  too  far ; 
we  mean  when  phrases  of  this  kind  are  piled 
one  upon  another,  until  they  form  a  poem 
rather  than  a  hymn.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  fiiult,  because  it,  to  a  great  extent,  unfits 
the  hymn  for  Christian  worship — the  wor- 
ship where  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
meet  together,  and  where  no  distinction  of 
class  can  properly  be  mahitained.  Even 
granting  that  intellectual  Christians  may 
have  for  private  devotion  hymns  suited  to 
their  capacities,  still  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  possible  so  to  strain  the  in- 
tellect as  to  exclude  the  heart  from  exercis- 
ing its  rightful  function.    For  heart-worship 
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is  ever  the  truest  Abelard's  aphorism, 
"Fides  prsecedit  intellectum^"  cannot  be 
disputed  oy  any  one  who  has  known  the 
ceaselessness  of  conflict  which  commences 
when  once  the  intellect  usurps  the  suprema- 
cy. We  have  advocated  the  subjectivity  of 
Latin  hymns ;  we  have  defended,  to  some 
extent,  their  symbolism;  we  have  com- 
mended their  expressiveness,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  power  which  each  of  these  cha- 
racteristics, especially  in  combination,  wields 
over  the  heart;  and,  therefore,  when  we 
find  that  some  of  these  Victorine  hymns  fail 
in  producing  this  effect,  because  of  their  over- 
wrought elaborateness,  we  must  hesitate  be- 
fore we  include  them  in  our  eulogy  as 
hymns,  whatever  may  be  the  admiration 
which  is  due  from  us  on  account  of  their 
exquisite  beauty  as  poems.  The  simple 
melody  of  the  Ambrosian  hynms  frec[uently 
gathers  up  its  strength,  and  strikes  upon 
our  hearts  with  a  wonderful  force.  This 
leads  us  to  think  that,  as  hymns,  they  are 
far  preferable  to  those  which  are  moulded 
in  the  Victorine  school,  for  their  beauty  is 
such  as  all  can  appreciate,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  their  power  is  such  as  all 
must  feel  who  have  not  resolutely  barred 
the  gates  of  their  heart's  citadel  against  the 
entrance  of  any  Christian  sentimeitt  what- 
ever. For  example,  in  a  hymn  written  by 
Ambrose  of  Milan  himself,  after  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Incarnation,  the  chorus  suddenly 
strikes  u 


'*  0,  equal  to  the  Father,  Thou  I 
Gird  on  Thy  fleshly  mantle  now : 
The  weakn^  of  our  mortal  state 
With  deathless  might  invigorate." 


Or,  similarly,  m  another  hym: 


"  Be  Thou  our  joy,  and  Thou  our  guard, 
Who  art  to  be  our  great  reward ; 

'.  Oar  glory  and  our  boast  in  Thee      , 
For  evar  and  for  ever  be.*' 

These  three  characteristics  are  the  only 
ones  which  seem  prominently  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  great  body  of  Latin 
hymns,  and  we  must  contend  that  the  pre- 
sence even  of  these  three — their  subjectivity, 
their  symbolism,  and  their  expressiveness — 
furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
their  favour,  for  these  are  the  great  essen- 
tials to  real  heart-stirrinc  hymns,  whether 
they  be  doxological  or  didactic. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Latin  hymns 
which  stand  eminently  above  the  rest,  and 
therefore  claim  special  attention :  on  some 
of  these  we  shall  now  briefly  touch.  In 
chronological  order,  the  first  which  strikes  us 
is  a  hymn  attributed  by  a  preponderance  of 


authorities  to  Augustine,  and  in  ev^ry  re- 
spect worthy  of  the  prince  of  Latin  theo- 
logians. Our  readers  shall  judge  of  it,  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  for  themselves:  its 
subject,  as  they  will  perceive,  is  the  joys  of 
Paradise : — 

•'Winter  braming— summer  flaming, 
There  relax  uieir  blustering, 

And  sweet  roses  ever  blooming 
Make  an  everlasting  spring. 

Lily  blanching,  crocus  blnshmg. 
And  the  b^am  perfumfhg. 

"  There  nor  waxing  moon,  nor  waning 
Sun,  nor  stars  m  courses  bright, 
For  the  Lamb  to  that  glad  city 

Shines  an  everlasting  light : 
There  the  daylight  beams  for  ever, 
All  ui^own  are  time  and  night 

"  For  the  saints  in  beauty  beaming, 
Shine  in  light  and  glory  pare. 
Crowned  in  triamph's  flushing  honoors, 

Joy  in  unison  secure. 
And  in  safety  tell  their  battle?. 
And  their  foe's  discomfltuie. 

"  Here  they  live  in  aidless  being, 
Passingness  has  passed  away ; 
Here  they  bloom,  they  thrive,  they  flourish. 

For  decayed  is  all  decay : 
Lasting  energy  hath  swallowed 
Darkling  death's  malignant  sway." 

(Medimal  Hymnst  etc,  p.  59.) 

With  those  stanzas  we  cannot  but  com- 
pare ts  hyncm,  to  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded, to  point  out  the  marvellousness  of 
its  metre.  The  following  is  a  faint  and  fee^ 
ble  edio  of  a  few  lines  of  Bernard's  Icmg 
poem: — 

*•  To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country  I 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep ; 
For  very  love,  beholaiug 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep ; 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast, 
And  medicine  in  sickness, 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest 
0  due !  0  only  mansion ! 

0  Paradise  of  joy  I 
Where  tears  are  ever  banished, 

And  joys  have  no  alloy ; 
Beside^th^  livu3g  waters 

All  plants  are  great^and  smaH, 
The  cedar  of  the  forest, 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall. 
Thy  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced, 
The  saints  build  up  its  fabric, 

And  the  comer  stone  is  Christ. 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  1 

Thou  hast  no  time,  bright  day  I 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  &r  away  I 
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Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

Thej  ratee  thy  holy  power ; 
Thioe  is  the  victor's  laurel, 

And  thine  the  goldeo  dower. 
•  •  •  • 

They  stand  those  halls  of  Syon 

OoDJabiiant  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel, 

And  many  a  martyr  throng ; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 

The  Jight  is  aye  serene ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen : 
There  is  the  throne  of  David, 

And  there  from  toil  seleased, 
The  shOQt  of  them  that  triumph, 

The  song  of  them  that  fisast ; 
And  they  beneath  their  Leader, 

Who  conauered  in  the  ^ht. 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white."  ^ 

(Mediceval  Hymns,  etc.,  pp.  65-57) 

A  considerable  number  of  Latin  hymns 
is  classed  under  the  general  title  of  ^^  Se- 
quences," a  term  primarily  applied,  as  Mr. 
Neale  informs  us,  to  words  composed  to  fit 
in  with  the  Gregorian  prolongation  of  the 
**  Alleluia."  They  were  first  written  in  the 
tenth  century.  We  are  anxious  rather  to  in- 
troduce Latin  hymns  to  our  readers  than  to 
theorize  about  them,  and  therefore  we  shidl 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  rather-  than 
describing  them.  The  first  example  which 
we  shall  give  of  a  sequence,  exhibits  their 
more  primitive  form.  It  is  ML  of  an  ad- 
mirable simplicity,  which  has  ten  times  the 
power  of  an  elaborate  complexity,  doing  ef- 
fectually the  work  which  we  maintain  that 
Latin  hynms  are  especially  calculated  to  do 
— ^the  work  of  stirring  up  the  soul,  and 
preaching  to  the  heart.  We  may  notice,  in 
diis  instance  too,  how  great  a'  remove  there 
is  from  the  Mariolatry  of  later  times,  and 
even  of  later  hymns,  the  "  Stabat  Mater," 
for  example.  The  ruggedness  of  the  Eng- 
lish metre  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal:— 

''Death  and  life. 

In  wondrous  strife. 
Game  to  conflict  sharp  and  sore : 
life's  Monarch,  He  that  died,  now  dies  no  more. 
What  thou  sawest,  Alary,  say, 
As  thou  wentest  on  thy  wvr  ? 
'  I  saw  the  slain  One's  earthly  prison ; 
I  saw  the  glory  of  the  Bisen; 
The  witne6B-a^;els  by  the  cave, 
And  the  garments  of  the  grave. 
lleLtrd,  my  hope,  hath  risen:  and  He  shall  go 
before  to  Galilee.' 
We  know  that  Christ  is  risen  firom  death 

indeed, 
Thoa  victor  Monarch,  for   thy  suppliants 
plead." 

(ffifmnal  Noted,  p.  68.) 
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We  have  reserved  until  now,  as  the  cope- 
stone  of  our  quotations,  a  sequence  which 
stands  unequalled  among  sacred  metrical 
compositions, — ^we  refer  to  the  "2)tM  /ra" 
of  Thomas  de  Celano.  Unearthly  in  its 
pathos — ^magnificent  in  its  diction — thrilling 
in  its  versification — it  comes  upon  our  souls 
with  the  sweep  of  a  rushing  wind,  lifting 
them  up  on  its  breast  of  swelling  might  un- 
til they  seem  to  be  already  hearing  me  first 
note  of  the  archangel's  trump  as  it  echoes 
up  from  the  realms  of  infinity,  and  moment- 
ly expecting  it  to  ring  fully  through  the 
abodes  of  quick  and  dead.  If  we  seek  for 
an  instance  of  the  force  of  subjectivity,  we 
find  it  in  its  fulness  here ;  if  we  seek  to 
know  the  power  of  words,  we  have  here  the 
very  limit  of  expressiveness,  and  these  two 
are  welded  together  firmly  and  indissolubly 
by  a  metre  wnich  will  serve  at  once  as  the 
best  apology  for  the  renunciation  of  classio- 
alism,  and  me  best  example  of  the  heartfelt 
significance  of  Qiristian  Latinity.  Until 
Dr.  Irons'  version  appeared  in  the  Hymnal 
Notedy  English  readers  had  been  entirely 
without  a  translation  which  gave  even  a 
tenth  rate  lithograph  (if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) of  this  gorgeous  picture,  and  we 
r^et  that  it  is  oaly  popularly  known 
through  such  corrupted  media.  The  ver- 
sion of  which  we  spei^  has,  however,  left 
little  to  be  desired,  since  it  faithfully  repre- 
sents  not  merely  the  language,  but  also  the 
metre,  and  what  is  more,  the  rhyming  tri- 
plet of  the  origmal.  We  feel  compelled  to 
quote  its  more  striking  verses,  referring  our 
readers  to  Daniel's  "Thesaurus,"*  or  Mr, 
Trench's  "Sacred  Latin  Poetry." 

"Day  of  wrath  I  Oday  of  moumiog! 
See  1  once  more  the  cross  returning, 
Heav'n  and  earth  in  ashes  burning  \ 

'<  0  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth  I 
When  from  heav'n  the  Judge  descendeth, 
On  whose  sentence  all  dep^eth  I 

**  Wondrous  sound  the  trumpet  flingeth, 
Throuffh  earth's  sepulchres  it  ringeth, 
All  before  the  throne  it  bringethf 

*<  Death  is  struck  and  nature  quaking, 
All  creation  is  awaking. 
To  its  Judge  an  answer  making! 

<<  What  shall  I,  frail  man  be  pleading  ? 
Who  for  me  be  interceding  7 
Wh^  the  just  are  mercy  needing. 


*  We  think  that  Daniel's  wOl  continue  to  be  the 
beet  work  of  reference  for  ordinary  purposes^  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  not  merely  Western,  but  also 
Eastern  hymnology,  although  in  some  lespeots,  the 
new  German  "Hymni  LafciniMedii  wfivi,  KdLlF.  J. 
Hone''  will  be  more  complete. 
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^  EiDg  of  Majesty  tremendous, 
Who  doBt  free  Balvation  send  us, 
FoQDt  of  pity  I  then  befriend  ns  1 

"Think  I  kind  Jesn,  my  salvation, 
Oaosed  Thy  wondrous  incarnation ; 
Leave  me  not  to  reprobation  1 

"  Faint  and  weary  Thou  hast  sooght  me, 
On  the  cross  of  safif'ring  bought  me ; 
Shall  such  grace  be  vainly  brought  me  t 

"  Righteous  Judge  of  retribution, 
Grant  Thy  gift  of  atusolution, 
Ere  that  reck'niog  day's  conclusion ! 

"  Gailty  now  I  pour  my  moaning. 
All  my  shame  with  anguish  owning ; 
Spare,  0  God,  Thy  suppliant  groaning ! 


**  Low  I  kneel  with  heart-submission ; 
See,  like  ashes,  my  contrition ; 
Hdp  me  in  my  last  condition'. 

«  Ah  I  that  day  of  tears  and  mourning ! 
From  the  dost  of  earth  returning : 
Man  for  judgment  must  prepare  him ; 
Bpare,  0  God,  in  mercy  spajne  him! 
Lord  who  didst  our  souls  redeem, 
Grant  a  blessed  requiem— Amen.'' 

But  now  we  must  close  our  brief  sketch 
of  Latin  hymnology.  We  had  intended  to 
hkvo  pursued  the  subject  further,  by  tracing 
the  coincidences  between  the  voices  of  the 
Christian  life  in  those  ages,  and  the  voices 
of  the  Christian  life  in  later  times,  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  forbear. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  ^J%«  InspiroHon  of  Holy 
Scripture^  its  Nature  and  Proof,  Eight 
Discourses  preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  By  WnuAM  Leb,  M.A. 
London:  Rivington.     1854. 

2.  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Five 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Lord  Ar- 
thur IIervby,  M.  a  Cambridge :  Mao- 
millan.     1856. 

S.  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration.  Bein^  an 
Inquiry  eoneeming  the  Infallibility^  In- 
spiration^ and  Authority  of  Holy  Writ, 
By  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A. 
London:  Longman.     1856. 

4.  Inspiration  a  Meality :  or  a  Vindication 
of  the  Plenary  Inspiration  and  Infallible 
Authority  of  Holy  Scripture^  in  reply  to 
a  Book  lately  published  by  the  Rev,  J, 
AfacnaughL  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  B. 
LowB,A.B.    London:  Longman.    1856. 


5.  The  InfalUbUity  of  Holy  Scripture.  A 
Lecture  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Tuesday,  AprU  7, 1857.  By 
Robert  S.  Candubh,  D.D.  Manchester: 
Wm.  Bremner. 

"  ELave  you  seen,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, "  your  uncle's  Letters  on  Inspiration^ 
which,  I  believe,  are  to  be  published  1  They 
are  well  fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  f^ 
preaches  to  that  momentous  question  which 
involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing 
notions, — ^the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  has  ever 
been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  in&Ui- 
bility." 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  na- 
ture and  measure  of  that  authority  that  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  inspired  scripture  is  not 
an  over-estimated  one.  From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  indeed,  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  an  infallible  inter- 
preter of  the  record  which  claims  to  rule 
our  belief  and  our  conduct,  is  a  secondary 
and  inferior  one  to  the  inquiry  whedier  we 
have  a  record  at  all  entitled  to  make  such  a 
claim.  There  is  a  previous  and  a  higher 
question  to  be  settled  before  we  need  trou- 
ble ourselves  about  the  infallibility  to  be 
conceded  to  the  word  of  Pope  or  counciL 
We  must  see  whether  there  is  any  infalli- 
bility at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  and,  without  being  guilty  of  forming 
any  under-estimate  of  the  results  of  the  dis- 
covery which  the  world  made  when  Luther 
diallenged  and  overthrew  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his- 
tory will  have  to  write  upon  its  page  results 
stranger  and  more  momentous  still,  when 
the  discovery  shall  come  to  be  made  and 
acknowledged,  that  the  Church  has  been 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  that  m^ 
have  really  no  standard  of  truth  apart  from 
their  own  nature,  and  distinguished  by  the 
two  marks  of  infallible  certainty  and  Divine 
authority. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Coleridge,  to 
which  Dr.  Arnold  alludes,  has  given  cur- 
rency in  this  country  to  principles  and 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture  unfamiliar  to  British  theology  be- 
fore, and  which  Coleridge  only  borrowed 
and  translated  from  Germany.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  name  and  school  has,  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  gained  for  them  popu- 
larity and  acceptance  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Qiurch^  and  they  have  been  zealous- 
ly advocated  and  disseminated  by  the  band 
of  remarkable  men,  consistins  of  Arnold, 
Hare,  Maurice,  Morell,  and  outers,  who  sat 
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ftt  his  feet,  and  were  trained  more  or  less 
in  his  habits  of  thinking;  and  jet  never 
was  there  a  book  less  entitled  than  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit"  to  the 
honour  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  theology, 
or  becoming  the  manifesto  of  any  school  of 
inquirers  accustomed  to  habits  of  sound  and 
accurate  reasoning.     With  not  a  little  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  readi  and  originality  of 
thought  which  distinguish  the  other  writ- 
ings of  Coleridge,  it  is  marked  to  a  most 
vicious  excess  with  looseness  and  inaccuracy 
of  conception ;  it  betrays  a  painful  ignor- 
ance of  the  main  facts  and  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  question  at  issue ; 
and,  by  the  confident,  but  impotent  attempt 
which  he  makes  to  marry  a  mystical  philo- 
sophy to  an  imsound  theology,  he  only 
shows  that  he  has  strayed  into  a  province  of 
speculation  with  whose  guiding  landmarks 
he  was  completely  unacquainted.     Nor  is 
this  failure  to  grasp,  and  inability  to  deal 
with,  the  neoessarv  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  so  conspicuous  in  Cole- 
ridge^s  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, altogether  due  to  his  limited  and  de- 
fective preparation  fer  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  in  no  small  measure  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and 
ailment.     In  bondage  to  the  school  and 
habits  of  a  merely  subjective  philosophy, 
and  bent  on  reducing  and  assimilating  his 
theology  to  the  same  standard  and  form, 
his  very  position  imposed  upon  him  the 
temptation,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  dis- 
carding almost  everything  objective  from 
his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  even  of  re- 
velation.    In  doing  this,  he  has  of  necessity 
missed  the  real  point  in  debate,  and  substi- 
tuted for  that  ancient  article  of  the  Church, 
which  asserts  an  external  revelation  and  a 
real  inspiration  of  it,  liie  modem  theory  of 
an  inward  and  subjective  illumination.   The 
same    subjective  tendencies    have    led  to 
sim'dar  r^ults  in  the  case  of  almost  every 
writer  in  recent  times,  who  has  rejected  and 
repudiated  the  former  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture.     Under 
the  name  of  revelaticy,  or  under  the  name 
of  inspiration,  they  have  advocated  and  dis- 
guised principles  and  views,  which,  in  one 
tthape  or  other,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, evacuate  both  of  the  objective  element 
that  truly  belongs  to  them,  and  make  reve- 
lation to  be  no  longer  a  real  communication 
coming  to  man  ab  txira^  and  from  God,  but 
only  a  discovery  of  truth  generated  within 
himself;  and  inspiration  to  be  no  longer  a 
iupematural  influence  from  above,  guiding 
and  qualifyhig  a  prophet  truly  to  record  the 
revelation  given,  but  only  the  inward  illu- 
mination of  his  nature  to  enable  him  to  ap- 


prehend it.    It  is  one  of  the  prominent  and 
remarkable  features  of  this  controversy  that 
ancient  names  no  longer  stand  for  the  an- 
cient things  which  before  they  expressed, 
and  that  in  the  vocabulary  of  recent  discus- 
sions the  terms,  revelation  and  inspiration^ 
have  so  entirely  changed  their  signification 
as  to  mean  the  very  opposite  well  nigh  of 
wha{  they  meant  before.    Under  the  shelter 
of  this  ambiguity,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  argument  or  declamation  of  recent  op- 
ponents of  Scripture  infallibility,  amounts 
to  not  mudi  more  than  an  attempt — often- 
times a  dexterous,  though  it  may  be  uncon- 
scious one — ^to  shift  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  misstate  the  status  questionis. 
Without  attempting,  then,  to  traverse  the 
wide  field  which  the  question  of  the  inspir- 
ation of  Scripture  opens  up,  or  to  enter  into 
details,  which,  on  such  a  subject,  it  would 
be  impossible  and  endless  to  do,  it  may  not 
be  unimportant  to  endeavour  to  indicate 
the  position  which  the  advocates  of  a  plenary 
inspiration  desire  and  undertake  to  defend, 
and  to  point  out  the  general  principles  of 
argument  and  evidence  by  which  the  con- 
troversy must  be  adjudged. 

These  two  propositions,  taken  together, 
exhibit,  as  we  believe,  the  substance  of  die 
immemorial  and  all  but  universal  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Qirist  in  regard  to  the  in- 
spired  Scriptures.  In  the  first  place^  they 
contain  a  communication  of  truth  from  God, 
supematurally  given  to  man;  and  in  the 
second  place,  they  contain  that  truth  super- 
natural ly  transmrred  to  human  language, 
and  therefore  free  from  all  mixture  or  addi- 
tion of  error.  These  two  propositions  make 
up  the  whole  of  that  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  inspiration,  for  which  it  is  necessary  or 
important  to  contend,  and  embody  or  imply 
all  that  we  mean  by  the  assertion,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  all,  and  are  alone,  th^  infallible  Word  of 
Gk>d.  It  is  plain  that  these  two  positions 
are  perfectly  distinct  and  different  from  eadi 
other,  and  the  one  of  them  may  be  main- 
tained while  the  other  is  denied.  But  the 
two  taken  together,  and  not  disjoined,  are 
necessary  to  make  up  the  full  idea  of  inspir- 
ed Scripture,  which  is  virtually  denied  in  its 
true  import,  when  the  one  or  the  other  is 
rejected.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
things,  which  we  call  respectively  a  reveku 
iion  and  an  inspiration,  has  oflen  been  point- 
ed out  with  more  or  less  ac<^racy,  and  is 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
controversy;  but  it  has  still  oflener  been 
overlooked,  or  partially  set  aside ;  and  the 
mistake  has  occasioned  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  at  issue.    The  two  are  to  be  ils* 
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tiiiguished  both  as  regards  theh*  own  nature 
and  the  historical  fact  of  their  being  given  to 
Revelation  refers  to  the  idea  origin 


men. 


ally  dwelling  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  then 
supernaturalljT  communicated  or  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  who  receives  it. 
Inspiration  refers  to  the  process  by  which 
the    prophet  was    supematurally  enabled, 
without  failure  or  defect,  to  transfer  the 
idea  or  truth,  thus  given  him  from  God,  to 
the  oral  or  written  language  in  which  it 
might  become  accessible  to  others.    Reve- 
lation may  exist  without  inspiration,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  found  in  those  cases  record- 
ed in  Scripture,  in  which  communications 
were  made  from  God  to  His    creatures, 
meant  for  themselves  alone,  and  not  for 
others ;  and  which  were  either  never  com- 
municated to  others  at  all,  or  communicated 
without  the  supernatural  aid  which  would 
have  excluded  error  or  defect  in  the  commu- 
nication.   We  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
whole  of  the  revelation  given  by  God  might 
have  been  given  upon  this  latter  principle, 
thus  exhibiting  the  example  of  a  real  and 
true  communication  from  God  to  the  reci- 
pient, but  a  communication  afterwards  left 
to  the  chance  of  being  made  known,  wholly 
or  partially,  perfectly  or  imperfectly,  to 
others,  by  the  merely  natural  powers  of 
memory  and  judgment  and  expression  of 
the  human  instrument.    This  is  quite  a  con- 
ceivable case.     But  as  prophets  received  the 
word  of  revelation,  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  others ;  as  it  was  primarily  intended  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
originally  given,  but  of  the  many  who  were 
to  take  it  from  his  hands ;  as  it  was  more 
important  by  far  that  it  should  be  transmit- 
ted in  infallible  purity  to  the  whole  of  man* 
kind,  than  to  the  few  who  were  made  the 
instruments  of  transmitting  it, — ^we  would 
have   been   entitled,  independently  of  the 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact,  to  argue,  with  the 
strongest   probability,  that  the  revelation 
which,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  was  trans- 
ferred ab  extra  from  the  mind  of  God  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  at  first,  would  be,  in  a 
manner  not  more  supernatural,  again  trans- 
ferred with  equal  purity  to  that  in&llible 
record  from  which  it  might  shine  upon  the 
minds  of  others.    The  advocates  of  a  plena- 
ry inspiration  believe  that  they  find  direct 
eyidence  in  the  Word  of  God  to  bear  out 
this  conclusion ;  and  they  maintain  that  the 
Scriptures  therefore  are  not  only  a  superna- 
tural revelation  from  God,  but  also  a  super- 
natural inspiration  by  God. 

The  very  import  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions, which  embody  the  ancient  and  ortho 
dox  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  subject 
diaoount^umoes,  or  rather  fi>rbids,  the  at 


tempt,  made  by  too  many,  to  explain  t^e 
manner  or  form  in  which  the  revelation  and 
inspiration  were  effected.    Both  processes 
are  supernatural,  and,  because  they  are  so, 
cannot  be  explained.    From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  we  must  be  contented  to 
know  nothing  of  the  ^'  divers  mann^*s"  in 
which  the  Divine  influence  came  upon  and 
overshadowed  those  holy  men  of  old,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    We  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
writers,  who,  like  Dr.  Henderson,  parcel  out 
the  supernatural  iofluences  of  the  Spirit  into 
artificial  and  purely  hypothetical  modes  of 
action,  and  tell  us  minutely  when  the  reve- 
lation came  to  the  prophet  by  *'  direct  inter- 
nal suggestion,"  and  when  by  '^  audible  arti- 
culate sounds,"  and  when  again  by  "  Urim 
and  Thummim,"  and  how  often  by  "dreams" 
and  at  what  time  by  '^  visions,"  and  when, 
once  more,  by  the  "  reappearance  of  the  de- 
parted."*   We  haye  a  more  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  pretended  explanation  of  the 
supernatural,  than  merely  that  the  explainer 
is  wearying  himself  in  vain  by  attempting 
to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  and  to  render 
intelligible  what  must  ever  be  mysterious. 
We  believe  that  from  this  source  lias  origin- 
ated that  ^parent  diversity  in  tiie  testimo- 
ny ,of  the  Church  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  which  has  been  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  by  Ae  opponents  of  it,  fpr  the  purpose  of 
alleging  that  that  testimony  was   divided 
and  contradictory  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
the  Word  of  God.    When  men  begin  to 
speculate  upon  the  modes  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  when  theologians  are  tempted  to 
dogmatise  upon  the  manner  in  winch  tJhe 
processes  of  revelation  and  inspiration  were 
effected,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  speak 
alike,  just  because  t^ey  speak  of  what  they 
know  not; — a  diversity  of  language  and 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  unavoidable.    Ani 
hence,  in  the  case  of  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  diversity  is  manifest,  even  among 
those  who  are  at  one  in  holding  the  truth  <^ 
an  infallible  Bible,  when  they  come  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  mode  in  whidi  it  became  in- 
fallible ;  opinion  varyii^g  under  the  influence 
of  dififer^it  schools  of  thinking,  and  oseiliat- 


*  In  tho  work  of  Mr.  Lee  mentioned  at  tho  head 
of  this  Article,  we  welcome  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  vahiable  contribations  recentij  made  to- 
wards a  right  setUement  of  this  controver^  on  m- 
spiration.  But  we  regret  to  see  in  it  a  tendency  in 
the  direction  above  indicated,  in  the  form  of  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  what  cannot  be  explained  in  the 
matter,  as,  for  example,  in  his  fborth  Lecture,  when 
he  endeavours,  not  very  suooessftdlj  or  inteUig&ly 
to  na,  to  lay  down  the  law  generally  observed  in  the 
devetopment  of  revelatio^  andvto  describe  the 
"  character  of  the  ecstatic  condition^^of  the  prophet 
who  received  it 
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ing  continuallj  between  the  two  opposite 
poles,  of  what  has  be^  come  to  be  known 
recently,  as  the  medianical  and  dynamical 
theories.  That  unguarded  and  indefensible 
language  has  been  employed  on  both  sides 
in  this  matter,  cannot  be  denied;  that  in 
many  cases  it  embodied  speculations  as  to 
the  modus  agendi  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in 
fa^oning  that  volume  wl^ch  came  from 
Him,  forbidden  alike  by  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  teaching  of  a  sound  philosophy, 
may  be  safely  affirmed ;  but  all  this  leaves 
untouched  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
Ohurch  of  Christ,  from  its  earliest  times,  has 
held  fast  by  the  twofold  doctrine,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  combined  and  harmonious  re- 
sult of  a  revelation  which  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophets  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner, the  truth  which  dwelt  in  the  n^nd  of 
God,  and  of  an  inspiration  which  enabled  the 
prophet  to  transfer  once  more  the  truth  so 
given  him,  without  error  or  deficiency,  to 
9ie  page  df  a  written  record  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

A  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
controversy  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
of  how  very  far  modem  speculations  in  the- 
ology, both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  of  setting  aside  the 
doctrine  both  of  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
of  an  inspiration  by  God,  in  the  true  sense 
of  these  terms. 

In  regard  to  a  supernatural  revelation^  the 

{lain  and  intelligible  position  of  the  English 
)eists  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  who  made 
nature  and  reason  the  only  source  of  truth, 
and  held  the  Bible  to  T)e  a  forgery,  has  in 
substance  and  virtually  been  revived  under 
the  disguise  of  modern  speculation,  while  the 
name  of  Deism  is  disowned  as  bygone  and 
obsolete.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  extreme 
section  of  Rationalists  in  Germany,  in  whose 
name  Wigschieder  tells  us  that  a  superna- 
tural and  miraculous  revelation  is  a  thing  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  God ;  but 
who  still  maintain  a  ^  revelatio  naturalis^^ 
the  origm  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
native  endowments  of  the  human  mind  when 
trained  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  of  wlrich  revelation  the  Bible,  after 
rejecting  all  that  is  supernatural  in  it,  is  to 
some  uncertain  and  indefinitely  small  amount 
the  possible  product*  Even  the  school  of 
Schleiermadier,  of  which  it  has  been  boasted 
by  his  admirers  that  it  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  elevating  the  religious  life  of  Ger- 
many out  of  the  slough  of  that  extreme  Ra- 
tionalism, after  rejecting  the  Divine  authori- 
ty of  the  Old  Testament,  makes  revelation 
to  reside  not  in  the  Bible  but  in  Christ, 


meaning  bv  that,  not  the  words  that  He 
spake,  or  tjne  doctruie  He  preached,  or  the 
truth  He  communicated,  but  in  His  person; 
and  .the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  no 
more  a  communication  from  God,  through 
His  selected  servants,  than  are  the  writings 
of  any  other  Christians  recording  their  reli- 
gious views  and  feelings, — the  inspired  writ- 
ers having  this  single  advantage,  that  they 
stood  in  closer  proximity  than  others  to 
Christ,  and  came  under  the  nearer  effect  of 
his  personal  influence.  Theodore  Parker, 
speaking  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
and  on  behalf  of  no  inconsiderable  party 
there,  tells  us  that  '^  there  is  no  difference 
but  in  words  between  revealed  religion  and 
natural  religion," — that  '*  ^1  men  have  di- 
rect access  to  God  through  reason,  con- 
science, and  the  religious  sentiment,  just  as 
we  have  direct  access  to  nature  through  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the ,  hand," — ^that  "  throt^h 
these  channels,  and  by  a  law,  certain,  regu- 
lar, and  universal  as  gravitation,  God  in- 
spires men,  and  makes  a  revelation  of 
truth," — ^that  "this  inspiration,  like  God's 
omnipresence,  is  not  limited  to  the  few 
writers,  claimed  by  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans,  but  is  co-extensive  with 
the  race."*  Taught  by  Francis  Newman 
among  ourselves,  a  young  and  rising  school 
of  theologians  announce  the  startling  disco- 
very, harder  to  understand  or  believe  than 
most  mysteries  in  the  Bible,  that  a  hook  re- 
velation is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  that 
"an  authoritative  external  revelation  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially  im- 
possible to  man ;  and  that  what  God  reveals 
to  us  He  reveals  within,  through  the  mediam 
of  our  moral  and  spiritual  senses."f  And 
again,  Mr.  Morell,  advancing  in  the  same 
direction,  avows  that  "  the  Bible  ^cannot  in 
strict  accuracy  of  language  be  called  a  reve- 
lation, since  a  revelation  always  implies  an 
actual  process  of  intelligence  in  a  jivins 
mind ;  but  it  contains  the  records  in  which 
those  minds  who  enjoyed  the  preliminary 
training,  or  the  first  brighter  revelation  <H 
Christianity,  have  described  the  scenes  which 
awakened  their  religious  nature  to  new  life, 
and  the  high  ideas  and  aspirations  to  which 
that  new  life  gave  orjgin."J 

One  and  all  of  these  theories,  prominently 
ventilated  as  they  have  been,  not  only  in 
theological  discussions,  but  also  in  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day,  point  in  one  di- 
rection ;  and,  when  legitimately  und  logic- 
ally carried  out,  amount  to  a  contradictioii 


*  Institationes  TheologiflB,  p.  67,  etc. 


*ParkGr*8  Discourses  on  Matters  pertainiog  to 
Religion,  p.  161,  etc. 

{The Soul.    By  Francis  W,  Newman,  p.  69. 
Fhilosopby  of  Religion,  cap.  v. 
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of  tbe  article  whidi  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Church's  creed  in  every  age,  and 
which  declares,  the  Bible  to  be  a  proper  re- 
velation from  God,  in  the  true  and  ancient 
sense  of  the  words.     Whatever  minor  dif- 
ferences belong  to  such  theories,  they  agree 
in  this,  that  they  all  tend  (consciously  or  un- 
consciously to  their  authors)  to  a  denial  of 
the  objective  element  in  revelation,  making 
it  whoJly  a  subjective  thing,  and  constituting 
man  and  not  God  the  source  of  truth  to  him- 
self.    Under  the  teaching  of  such  doctrines, 
the  Bible  is  seen  to  be  a  revelation  of  know- 
ledge ab intuSjtkud  not  ab  extra — ^a  discovery 
by  man  hifaiself  of,  it  may  be,  religious 
truth,  but  not  a  communication  of  truth 
supernaturally  granted  from  on  high.  Come 
from  what  quarter  of  his  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual being  the  discovery  may,  and  aided 
by  whatsoever  happy  and  favourable  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  nature,  or  even  of  grace, 
still  these  theories  virtually  make  man  and 
not  God  the  revealer,  if  revelation  it  is  to  be 
caedled  at  all.    We  may  be  indebted  for  the 
religious  knowledge  which  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Bible  from  its  writers,  to  the  "  reve- 
laHo  naiuraUi^  which  belongs  to  them,  and 
to  all,  according  to  Wigschieder,  or  to  the 
"  Christian  consdousness^of  Schleiermacher, 
•r  to  the  "  religious  sentiment**  congenital  to 
man  of  Parker,  or  to  the  "  spiritual  insight" 
of  Newman,  or  to  the  "religious  intuitions"  of 
Morell ;  but  from  whatsoever  similar  source, 
or  under  whatsoever  dissimilar    name  it 
comes,  it  is  human  truth,  and  not  Divine, 
We  do  not  tarry  to  point  out  the  wretched 
and  insecure  foundation  on  which  his  faith 
must  rest,  when  fiiUen  man  becomes  the 
great  teacher  to  himself;  for  of  such  in- 
structors it  may  be  said,  that  the  blind  are 
leading  the  blind,  and  that,  both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch.     But  more  than  this :  it  is 
quite  plain  that  no  modification  even  of  any 
such  theory,  which  admits  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
such  as  are  common  to  Christian  men,  can 
avail  to  redeem  it  from  utter  rejection.  The 
Christian  consciousness,  or  the  spiritual  in 
sight,  or  the  religious  intuitions,  may  be 
originally  developed,  and  subsequently  ele- 
vated and  maintained,  by  those  gracious  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  from  on  high  which  are 
riiared  by  believers  and  not  by  others ;  but 
the  products  of  such  an  illumination,  how- 
ever great  in  the  shape  of  religious  know- 
ledge or  discernment  of  Divine  truth,  are 
not  to  be  named  without  blasphemy  as  the 
same  in  authority  or  certainty  with  the  pro- 
per revelations  of  the  Eternal  Word.    The 
special  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  com- 
mon to  Christian  men,  are  not  the  same  as 
the  supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit, 


given  to  inspired  men ;  nor  the  discoveries 
of  spiritual  things,  which  are  the  result  of 
the  former,  of  the  same  infallibility  with  the 
revelations  given  to  prophets  by  the  latter. 
In  those  gracious  operations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  are  vouchsafed  to  believers,  to 
lead  them  into  the  truth  and  to  keep  Uiem 
in  the  truth,  we  can  discover  no  adequate 
substitute  for  that  supernatural  power  whidi 
came  upon  prophets  and  apostles  of  old, 
bringing  them  into  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  and  filling  them  with  His  Word  ; 
and  as  little  can  we  recognise  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  Christian  men  written  in  a 
book,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  know 
the  most  of  God  and  err^the  least,  that  un- 
created wisdom  which  dwelt  with  Him  from 
eternity,  and  which  in .  the  fulness  of  time 
was  embodied  in  human  speech.  In  short, 
the  Bible  is  a  revelation,  in  the  ancient  and 
orthodox  sense  of  the  term,  God-given  and 
not  man-given ;  and  stands  single  and  alone 
in  the  circle  of  written  thought,  as  much  as 
He  stands  alone  and  unapproachable  in  the 
circle  of  being. 

The  defenders  of  the  supreme  authority 
and  plenary  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  are  at 
the  very  least  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
position  in  the  controversy,  and  to  define 
their  own  terms;  and  then  to  offer  in  de- 
fence of  their  doctrine  what  evidence  they 
can.  We  are  not  disposed  to  accept  under 
the  name  of  revelation  what  is  no  true  reve- 
lation at  all,  and  which,  if  we  accepted  it, 
were  not  worth  the  maintaining.  We  are 
not  prep-^red  to  admit,  without  some  show 
of  proof,  any  theory  which  would  repudiate 
all  that  is  objective  in  a  revelation,  and  cut 
oflf  the  prophet  from  the  everlasting  and  only 
unerring  source  of  light,  and  constrain  him 
to  draw  from  his  own  heart  the  revelations 
of  Divine  things,  and  make  the  Bible  the 
child  of  his  religious  feel'mgs  and  discern- 
ment only,  and  compel  others  to  seek  their 
knowledge  of  saving  truth  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  a  spiritual  but  erring  man  like 
themselves.  This  is  no  question  about 
words  simply,  or  as  to  what  is  the  more 
accurate  use  of  the  term  revelation.  The 
real  question  between  us  and  the  advocates 
of  such  theories,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
shall  b&  constrained  to  accept  the  Bible  as 
containing  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Eternal  One,  or  rather  as  a  record 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  like  our- 
selves, taught,  it  may  be,  in  the  school  of 
nature  or  of  grace,  but  taught  only  in  part, 
and  receiving  the  lesson  not  without  imper- 
fection and  sin.  And  the  question  is  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  must  be  so  dealt  with. 
Did  the  penmen  of  Scripture  record  in  its 
pages  a  oonununication  which  they  got  in  a 
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direct  and  supernatural  manner  from  God, 
or  truths  which  they  3rew  exclusively  from 
the  recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  sanctified 
and  illuminated,  it  may  be,  by  those  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  which  are  common  to  all 
true  Christians  ?  In  writing  that  book 
which  we  call  the  Bible,  was  their  eve  turned 
up  to  the  fountain  of  uncreated  light  for  the 
truths  that  they  wrote,  or  turned  solely 
within  upon  their  own  belief  and  feelings  as 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  to  them  ?  Did 
the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  write  down 
in  it  a  transcript  of  the  thoughts  of  God, 
given  them  miraculously  by  God,  or  did 
Uiev  only  and  solely  write  down  a  transcript 
of  their  own,  given  them,  it  may  be,  in  part 
by  that  specid  but  not  supernatural  illumin- 
ation of  the  Spirit  which  every  believer 
shares  alike  ?  In  thus  stating  the  question 
as  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
a  true  and  proper  revelation,  as  contained  in 
the  Bible,  we  do  not  need  to  burden  it  with 
the  further  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
prophet  who  wrote  the  revelation  given  un- 
derstood it  himself,  and  in  the  act  of  receiv- 
ing from  God  a  communication  of  the  Divine 
thoughts,  was  enabled  to  make  them  his  own 
before  recording  them.  It  may  or  it  may 
not  have  been  so.  But  whether  the  pro- 
phet  understood  the  revelation  or  not,  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  reve- 
lation, in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
defenders  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  understand- 
ing or  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  From 
the  express  statements  of  Scripture  itself, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  matters  revealed, 
it  is  undeniable  that  in  many  cases  the  pro- 
phets who  recorded  the  revelation  did  not 
understand  its  import,  being  lefl  like  other 
men  to  their  own  unaided  and  natural  facul- 
ties to  study  and  search  out  what  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify. 
This  is  admitted,  indeed,  to  be  true  in  re- 
gard to  some  portions  of  the  Bible  by  all, 
with  the  exception  of  a  section  of  reckless 
and  extreme  impugners  of  its  veracity.  It 
is  a  palpable  fall^y,  then,  to  identify  the 
objective  truth  presented  by  Grod  to  the  pro- 
phet, and  drawn  out  of  the  storehouse  of 
His  eternal  wisdom,  with  the  subjective  ap- 
prehension of  its  meaning,  which  those  who 
recorded  it  in  Scripture  might  or  might  not 
possess.  The  transcript  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  Divine  mind  impressed  upon  the  sacred 
page  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  prophet, 
qualified  miraculously  to  record  it,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  transcript  upon  the 
same  page  of  the  perfect  or  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Thi 
record,  in  the  one  case,  contains  a  revela- 


tion, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
the  other  it  does  not  And  the  question 
between  the  opposite  controversialists  in 
this  debate  is  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  which 
no  clever  shifting  of  names  or  jugglery  as  to 
words  can  get  rid  of,  viz.,  whether  or  not 
the  penmen  of  Scripture  actually  received 
such  a  supernatural  communication  from 
God,  and  then  recorded  it  in  its  page  ? 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  debate  can  be  brought 
to  a  short  and  decisive  issue ;  and  it  affords 
only  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  which 
the  history  of  theological  controversy  has 
so  often  exemplified,  that  the  forms  of  error 
are  infinite  in  number,  but  that  its  substance 
is  often  one  and  the  same  from  age  to  age. 
When  the  combatants  are  marshalled  and 
ordered,  and  their  respective  positions  ad- 
justed, we  soon  come  to  find  out  that  the 
strife  of  these  modem  and  noisy  speculators 
is  in  reality  very  much  the  old  fight,  which 
has  been  fought  from  the  beginning,  as  to 
whether  or  not  God  has  actually  given  us  a 
communication  of  His  mind  and  will  from 
heaven.  Let  us  deal  with  this  as  a  question 
of  fact,  and  apply  to  the  discussion  of  it  those 
principles  and  laws  of  evidence  by  which 
other  questions  of  &ct  are  determined. 
Moses  can  say  whether  or  not  he  was  in- 
formed in  a  supernatural  manner  by  God  of 
the  history  of  the  creation  and  the  six  days' 
work,  or  whether  he  drew  the  whole  mate- 
rials of  the  narrative  from  the  region  of  his 
^religious  consciousness;"  and  this  fact, 
which  Moses  was  competent  to  tell,  his  con- 
temporaries were  competent  to  test  by  the 
usual  methods  and  principles  of  evidence  by 
which  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity  as  a 
witness  are  tested,  so  as  to  judge  with  cer- 
tainty whether  Moses  told  them  what  was 
true  or  not  The  Apostle  Paul  was  compe- 
tent to  tell  whether  he  had  ^*  received  of  the 
Lord,"  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  whether  it  was  all  due  to  his 
"spiritual  insight,"  common  to  him,  with 
every  Christian  man  ;  and  the  Corinthians 
were  then,  and  we  now  are,  able,  by  the 
common  rules  of  evidence,  historical  and 
otherwise,  to  say  whether  the  letter,  which 
embodies  Paul's  assertion  as  to  the  point,  is 
an  authentic  and  credible  document,  worthy 
to  be  believed.  In  short,  the  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  of  a  subjective  "  revelation,"  which, 
because  it  bears  the  old  name,  and  is  yet  not 
the  old  thing,  is  so  perplexing  and  mystify- 
ing to  uninitiated  understandings,  is  just  the 
ancient  and  beaten  track  which  the  weary 
feet  of  Christian  apologists  have  so  often 
trod.  Is  it  possible  for  Grod  to  make  a 
supernatural  conununication  of  His  will  to 
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His  creatures ;  if  possible,  have  we  sufficient 
proof  that  He  has  done  so ;  and  does  the 
Bible  contain  the  record  of  it  1 

But  before  leaving  the  subject  of  these 
mutilated  theories  of  revelation  prevalent, 
there  is  something  like  an  opposite  extreme 
occupied  by  other  parties,  to  which  it  may 
not  be  needless  to  advert.  While  some  of 
the  opponents  of  Ccripture  infallibility  con- 
found the  objective  communication  coming 
from  God  with  the  subjective  apprehension 
in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  penman,  and  so  cut 
down  revelation  to  the  measure  of  what 
man  apprehends,  others,  who  have  entered 
the  lists  on  behalf  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  unwisely  and  unwarrantably,  as  we 
think,  refuse  the  name  and  character  of  reve- 
lation to  all  those  facts  or  truths  found  in 
Scripture,  which  may  have  been  previously 
known  to  the  writers,  and  limit  the  use  of 
the  word  to  those  portions  of  the  Bible,  the 
contents  of  which  were  either  unknown  to 
them,  or  undisooverable  by  them.  We  regret 
to  see  that  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  recent  valuable 
work  on  Inspiration,  has  prominently  advo- 
cated this  view,  and  bases,  to  some  extent, 
his  defence  of  the  authority  of  Scripture 
upon  this  distinction  of  what,  as  he  reckons, 
is  and  is  not,  a  revelation  from  God  in  its 
pages.  We  believe  that  such  a  limitation 
put  upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  quite 
indefensible,  and  is  moreover  dangerous  in 
this  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  the  use 
of  the  term  revelation  {dnoicdXtl^vig)  in  the 
New  Testament,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  communica- 
tion from  God,  precisely  analogous  to  a 
communication  from  one  man  to  another, 
and  no  ways  restricted  in  the  case  of  God, 
any  more  than  in  that  of  man,  to  a  particu- 
lar class  of  facts  or  truths,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  In  the  second  place,  the  admitted 
fact,  that  the  Divine  communications  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  were  intended,  not  for 
the  prophets  who  received  it,  but  for  the  in 
formation  and  benefit  of  oUier  men,  forbids 
the  idea  that  what  was  unknown  to  the  lat- 
ter did  not  form  part  of  the  communication 
made,  because  already  known  to  the  former. 
And  thirdly,  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Bible, 
whether  known  or  unknown  to  the  imme- 
diate writers,  are  so  closely  and  intimately 
united  together,  as  to  form  an  organic  whole, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  as  di- 
vided and  separated  asunder,  as  if  coming 
from  opposite  sources,  in  the  act  of  being 
given  to  be  recorded.  In  adjusting  our 
ideas  of  what  a  revelation  is,  as  found  in  the 
Bible,  we  must  equally  avoid  the  extreme 
that  would  limit  ^t  in  opposite  directions, 
by  excluding  from  it  either  all  that  cannot 
be  found  within  the  compass  of  the  appre- 


hension of  the  sacred  penmen,  or  all  that 
can.  The  revelation  from  God  embodies 
both. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  no  more  than 
of  one  of  the  two  conspiring  elements,  essen- 
tially distinct  in  character,  yet  harmonious- 
ly combining  in  the  result  which,  taken  to- 
gether, make  up  the  ancient  and  orthodox 
idea  of  an  infallible  j^ible.  We  have  spok^i 
of  no  more  than  of  that  objective  truth 
which  once  dwelt  as  truth  in  the  mind  of 
God,  and  which  He  has  miraculously  j»'e- 
sented  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  forming  a 
proper  and  supernatural  revelation  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words.  And  we  have 
seen  that  the  historical  question  of,  whether 
at  any  time  such  a  supernatural  communi- 
cation has  been  made  by  God  to  some  of 
His  creatures,  is  one  of  those  questions  of 
&ct  which  is  amenable  to  the  same  laws, 
and  to  be  tested  by  the  same  methods  of  evi- 
dence, by  which  other  alleged  &ct8  are 
proved  or  disproved.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
not  yet  proceeded,  not  having  as  yet  looked 
at  the  question  of  what  the  diaracter  and 
authority  may  be  of  the  record  in  which  the 
revelation  is  embodied.  To  adopt  a  phrase- 
ology which  has  been  a  favourite  one  in 
these  recent  discussions,  we  have  spoken  as 
yet  only  of  the  Word  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Bible,  not  of  the  Bible  as  being  itself  the 
Word  of  God.  But  if  a  man  is  prepared  to 
go  this  length,  and  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
supernatural  revelation  in  the  Bible,  althouhg 
the  record  of  it  there  should  be  no  more  than 
a  human  record,  very  much  has  been  gained 
in  the  way  of  meeting  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections which  are  commonly  brought  against 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  infallibility.  Nine- 
tenths  of  these  difficulties  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  strict  views 
on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  but  are  com- 
mon to  every  theory  which  contains  in  it  the 
admission  of  a  supernatural  communication 
from  God,  even  though  it  should  be  embodied 
in  an  uninspired  and  purely  human  writing. 
There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  un&imess 
perpetrated,  and  no  small  degree  of  indig- 
nation, not  over-righteous,  directed  against 
the  bibliolaters  who  hold  fast  by  an  in&lli- 
ble  Scripture,  from  mistaken  views  as  to 
this  point.  Grant  us  that  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  a  supernatural  commu- 
nication has  been  made  by  God  to  man, — 
that  it  has  been  committed  to  writing,  not 
by  prophets  or  inspired  apostles,  but  by 
men  lefl  to  their  own  powers  of  memory  and 
judgment  and  expression, — that  these  men 
knew  what  they  recorded,  and  desired  to 
record  it  truly,  and  we  have  the  case  of  a 
Bible  which,  with  no  inspuration  belonging 
to  it  at  all,  stands  open  to  the  vast  majority 
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of  all  the  objections  and  diflloulties  which 
have  been  so  loudly. and  confidently  urged 
as  decisive  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration  or  infallibility.     Upon  tne  low- 
est view  of  inspiration  that  was  ever  gender- 
ed in  the  brain  of  the  keenest  and  most  in- 
ventive opponent  of  Bibliolatry,  if  a  super- 
natural  revelation  he  granted^  even  although 
only  recorded  in  an  authentic  and  credible 
book,  written  by  a  human  and  unaided  pen, 
it  remains  exposed  to  the  full  assault  of 
nearly  all  the  difficulties  and  improbabilities 
and  objections  which  have  been  actually 
charged  against  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Strauss, 
Dr,  Donaldson,  or  Mr.  Macnaught.    The 
supernaturalism  of  the  Bible,  in  its  doctrines 
and  narrative  of  facts,  is  there  still,  although 
it  may  have  been  recorded,  not  by  an  in- 
spired man,  but  only  by  an  honest  man, 
who  knew  what  he  said,  and  said  it  truly. 
The  flat  contradictions,  the  incredible  dis- 
crepancies, the  irreconcileable  oppositions  of 
statement,  which  swell  the  volumes  of  learn- 
ed and  popular  dedaimers  against  infallibil- 
ity, and  constitute  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  argument,  are  all  there,  whether 
written  by  inspiration  or  not,  and  are  many 
of  them  quite  as  hostile  to  the  theory  of  the 
Bible  being  an  authentic  and  credible  hu- 
man  record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  as  of 
its  being  a  divine  and  infallible  one.    The 
objections  drawn  from  such  sources — the 
difficulties  connected  with  its  mysteries  and 
miracles,  with  its  damaging  inconsistencies 
in  narration,  and  glaring  falsehoods  in  histo- 
rical and  patent  facts,  are  not  arguments 
against  its  inspiration  in  a  plenary  sense^ 
but  against  it  being  a  revelation  from  God, 
written-  by  honest  and  competent  men,  in 
any.    If  it  be  a  Divine  communication  from 
above,  whether  recorded  by  Divine  assist- 
ance or  not,  the  objection  drawn  from  its 
supernatural  character  has  no  place,  for  a 
divine  communication  must  itself  be  a  mira- 
cle, and  may  contain  a  narrative  of  others. 
If  it  be  an  authentic  and  credible  human  his- 
tory, though  as  a  record  not  from  God,  then 
the  outrageous  inconsistencies  and  falsehoods 
alleged  against  it  must  be  apparent  and  not 
real,  otherwise,  even  as  a  human  history,  it 
could  not  be  authentic  and  credible.    On 
this  latter  supposition,  no  doubt,  there  must 
still  be  allowed,  as  in  all  human  composi- 
tions, even  the  best,  a  margin,  within  which 
there  may  be  room  lefb  for  involuntary  error 
and  unconscious  mistake ;  but  it  will  be  a 
narrow  margin.   If  it  is  admitted  by  the  ad- 
versary, or  proved  by  the  Christian  apolo- 
S'  3t,  that  the  human  and  unaided  writers  of 
is  revelation  from  God  were  fully  informed 
of  what  they  wrote,  and  that  they  wrote 
with  the  honest  desire  of  truth,  then  every- 


thing is  shut  out  beyond  the  fraotionallT 
smaU  amount  of  involuntary  error  whicn 
yet  may  attach  to  record,  human  indeed, 
but  yet  perfectly  authentic  and  credible ; 
and  especially  this  is  true  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  all  those  objections  which  have  be^i 
so  prominently  urged  in  recent  discussions 
as  decisive  against  the  infallibility  of  Scrip- 
ture. On  this  ground  we  think  that  the 
right  order  of  the  apologetic  argument  is 
sometimes  not  duly  regarded  by  advocates 
of  inspiration,  when  they  are  seen  to  at- 
tempt the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  before  establishing  their 
human  authenticity  and  indelibility.  If  the 
latter  be  granted  or  proved,  then,  on  the  po- 
sition and  vantage-ground  we  are  entitled  to 
take  up,  we  can  meet  more  than  half-way  the 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  doctrine  of  inspir- 
ation. 

But  the  universal  and  immemorial  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  regards  the  Bible  in  a 
higher  light  than  simply  as  a  perfectly  au- 
thentic and  credible  human  record  of  a  pro- 
per communication  from  Qod.  There  is  the 
second  element  of  in^ration^  which  meets 
with  the  first  element  of  revelation,  and  con- 
spires with  it  in  mysterious,  yet  harmonioY]^^ 
combination  to  give  the  character  of  in^iUi' 
bility  to  the  sacred  volume.  That  narrow^ 
yet  real,  vein  of  darkness  running  across  and 
through  every  composition  of  mere  man, 
even  when  he  is  perfectly  informed  of  what  he 
writes,  and  perfectly  honest  to  write  it  cor- 
rectly, within  which  involuntary  and  uneon- 
acious  error  may  lurk,  has  no  place  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  is  efiectually  excluded 
by  that  supernatural  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  which  filled  the  penmen  of  Scripture 
with  light  cmd  power  not  their  own,  when 
they  composed  its  pages.  Even  after  thaif 
souls  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  to  re- 
ceive  the  words  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
revelation  of  Grod's  mind  made  to  them, 
they  needed  to  be  upheld  and  endowed  with 
other  gifls  than  belonged  to  them  by  nature, 
before  they  could  be  qualifi^  to  become  the 
authoritative  teachers  of  that  revelation  to 
othe^,  or  the  unerring  penmen  to  record  it 
for  e\fer  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  Let  as 
shut  out  as  impossible,  whatever  errors  or 
defects  might  belong  to  imperfect  imfoniu^ 
tion  as  to  the  truths  to  be  recorded,  a  dis- 
honest unwillingness  to  record  them  aright^ 
for  these  were  Smt  out  by  the  supernatural 
revelation  given  to  them,  whidi  fully  a^ 
perf^tly  taught  them  as  to  what  they  were 
to  commit  to  writing,  and  by  tJie  <^podtioii 
of  their  minds,  as  perfectly  honesty  which 
made  them  willing  to  record  it  truhr.  But 
their  own  natural  and  involuntary  defects  of 
memory  and  understandmg  and  power  of  ex* 
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pression  still  remained  with  them  as  men,  and 
honest  men,  who  had  been  privileged  to 
hold  oommunion  with  uncreated  Wisdom, 
out  of  which  errors,  however  far  within  the 
limits  of  perfect  auUienticity  and  credibility, 
must  have  resulted  in  any  record  they  made 
of  the  Divine  revelation.  And  above  all, 
however  insignificant  and  little  these  errors 
may  have  be^  as  contrasted  with  the  truth 
largely  given  them  to  record,  still  at  the 
best,  the  word  in  the  page  of  Scripture,  writ- 
ten by  their  unaided  pens,  must  have  been 
a  transcript  of  the  truth  as  it  dwelt  in  their 
own  minds,  and  not  in  the  mind  of  God, — 
the  human  understanding  of  His  thoughts, 
and  not  the  very  thoughts  themselves.  The 
Divine  idea,  as  it  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Qod, 
at  first  had  to  pass  through  the  medium  of 
the  human  mind,  which  received  it  in  the 
process  of  being  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Scripture ;  and  unless  guarded  by  superna- 
tural aid,  and  kept  by  supernatural  power, 
must  have  taken  the  mould  and  complexion 
of  the  human  understanding  through  which 
it  passed.  Without  supernatural  inspiration, 
in  addition  to  supernatural  revelation,  we 
might  have  had  in  the  sacred  record  the 
honest  and  authentic  understanding  of  that 
revelation  by  man,  not  the  actual  transcript 
of  the  Divine  mind — the  perfect  image  of 
the  Divine  truth.  To  what  an  extent  the 
one  of  these  differs  from  the  other,  we  may 
in  some  measure  understand  horn  the  analo- 
gous case  of  a  communication  made  from  one 
man  to  another.  In  how  few  instances,  even 
when  there  is  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
communication  of  one  mind  with  another 
among  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  hu- 
man language,  is  the  native  and  true  con- 
ception dwelliDg  in  the  one  mind,  received 
and  reflected  back  completely  from  the  other, 
80  that  it  could  be  absolutely  said  that  it 
was  the  same  conception  in  both  ?  And  if 
we  may  reason  analogically  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, are  we  not  much  more  warranted  to 
say,  that  without  supernatural  intervention, 
the  record  of  revelation  in  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture, could  never  have  been  so  the  image  of 
the  Divine  truth,  as  to  be  rightly  called  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  the  hand  of  tro  un- 
aided penman  could  never  have  so  transfer- 
red the  thought  of  the  Revealer  to  the  written 
record,  as  that  the  idea  in  the  Divine  mind 
and  in  the  human  writing,  should  have  been 
one  and  the  same?  If  there  be  any  right 
meaning  in  the  assertion,  that  when  perusing 
the  page  of  Scripture  we  are  holding  oom- 
munion with  the  mind  of  God  and  not  with 
man's,  and  are  dealing  with  His  truth  and 
not  witl^the  truth  of  a  fellow-creature,  there 
must  be  something  more  in  the  page  than  a 
OMrely  human  and  fallible  record  of  a  Di- 


vine revelation,  which  has  been  honestly 
recorded,  according  to  the  best  understand- 
ing of  it  thaet  the  writer  could  possess,  and 
the  best  expression  of  it  which  his  unaided 
powers  could  devise — imperfect  as  that  un- 
derstanding must  ever  be,  and  still  more 
imperfect  as  must  be  the  expression ;  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  defect  in  his  appre- 
hensions of  God's  thoughts  must  have  been 
removed,  and  the  impurity  of  his  tongue 
must  have  been  healed ;  and  both  in  power 
of  conception  and  in  power  of  expression,  he 
must  have  been  miraculously  sustained  and 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Along  then  with,  and  over  and  above,  a 
supernatural  presentation  of  truth  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  by  God,  we  believe  that 
there  is  evidence  at  hand  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  asserting  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
inspiration  from  God,  enabling  the  prophet, 
unerringly  and  without  defect,  to  transfer 
the  revelation  given  him,  and  in  the  state 
and  integrity  in  which  it  was  given  him,  to 
the  written  page ;  so  that  thus  it  shall  be,  in 
so  far  as  the  capacity  of  human  language 
will  allow  of  it,  an  adequate  image  and  tran- 
script of  the  Divine  mind.  And  uiis  element, 
in  addition  to  the  other,  is  necessary  to  make 
up  our  idea  of  an  infallible  book.  If  it  is 
asked,  in  what  manner  this  translation  and 
transference  of  the  idea  from  the  mind  of 
God  in  heaven  to  the  written  page  on  earth, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  inspired  pen- 
men, was  effected,  the  only  and  the  true 
answer  to  be  given  is,  that  we  have  gotten 
into  the  region  of  the  supernatural,  and  that 
no  natural  explanation  will  there  suffice. 
The  only  proper  and  legitimate  question  to 
be  asked,  in  regard  to  such  a  matter,  is, 
"Have  we  evidence  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  ?  "  That  it  is  miraculous,  is  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  we  cannot  account  for  it  on 
any  natural  principle,  or  by  any  intelligible 
theory,  wheUier  mechanical  or  dynamical, 
objective  or  subjective,  British  or  foreign, 
orthodox  or  neologian.  It  is  known  by  its 
results,  as  any  miracle  is,  and  not  by  its 
cause,  which  is  supernatural :  it  is  seen  in 
the  efiects  which  it  has  accomplished  in  re* 
gard  to  the  composition  of  the  sacred  re- 
cord ;  and  in  the  features.  Divine  and  super- 
human, which  it  has  impressed  upon  it ;  and 
in  the  character  of  infallibility  which  it  has 
conferred.  If  we  have  evidence  to  prove 
that  infallible  words  were  spoken,  at  certain 
times,  by  fallible  men,  or  an  infidlible  book 
written  by  human  pens,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  a  miracle — in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules 
of  proof,  as  when  we  read  of  human  lips 
speaking  the  dead  into  life,  or  of  human 
hands  opening  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd.    No 
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mere  ordinary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
sacked  penmen,  however  much  disciplined 
and  elevated  by  the  teaching  of  nature  or  of 
grace,  will  account  for  or  explain  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  unless  you  cut  down  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  the  level  of  some- 
thing that  is  not  inspiration  at  aU.    There 
are  these  two  features  which  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  page  of  Scripture  by  the 
finger  of  God,  distinguishing  it  from  every 
other  book,  and  springing  from  its  inspira- 
tion :  in  the  first  place,  every  word  that  it 
speaks  to  mankind,  is  perfect  and  infallible 
truth,  claiming  the  implicit  faith  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  every  word  that  it  speaks  carries  in  it 
absolute  and  Divine  authority,  claiming  the 
implicit  submission  of  the  conscience  and 
will.     We  believe  that  there  is  evidence  to 
prove  the  existence  of  these  two  remarkable 
features  in  the  Bible ;  they  are  seen  to  exist 
b  no  other  book ;  they  attach  to  the  com- 
positions or  utterances  of  no  'Othervauthors ; 
they  belong  to  the  words  of  no  other  men 
except  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures.    The 
words  of  no  other  creature  are  so  entitled  to 
claim  our  implicit  belief,  as  to  make  us  in 
the  same  manner  responsible  for  the  &ith 
we  give  or  refuse;  the  commands  of  no 
others  have  such  right  to  claim  implicit  sub- 
mission, as  to  render  them  sinners  who  with- 
hold tlieir  obedience.    Is  it  a  miracle,  or  is 
it  not,  that  there  should  dwell  in  the  words 
of  these  human  writers  such  infallible  and 
Divine  truth  and  authority,  that  all  other 
men  must  be  silent  when  they  speak,  and 
both  believe  and  obey  when  they  command, 
miless  they  would  have  their  unbelief  and 
disobedience  counted  for  sin?    It  is  plain 
tJiat  no  mutilated  theory  of  inspiration  will 
serve  here,  or  will  avail  in  the  least  to  ex. 
plain  these  singular  features  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  volume,— -of  a  depth  of  truth  in 
the  words  of  its  human  writers,  in  which, 
and  in  which  alone,  man's  understanding,  in 
its  doubts  and  weakness,  has  ever  found 
rest ;  and  of  a  majesty  of  authority  in  the 
06mmands  of  their  human  lips,  before  which 
the  conscience  of  man,  in  its  strength,  has 
been  compelled  to  bow  down.    No  man, 
although  taught  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
after  the  wisdom  of  this  world — no  man, 
even  though  instructed  in  a  higher  wisdom, 
through  that  teacher  which  God  gives  to  all 
His  diildren — ^has  a  right  to  make  his  utter- 
ance the  infallible  standard  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  of  right  and  wrong,  to  an- 
other ;  nor  will  any  theory  explain  the  un- 
erring certainty  and  authority  which,  as  we 
believe,  we  can  prove  that  the  Bible  pos- 
sesses, short  of  that  which  calls  in  a  superna- 
tural intervention  of  God  in  £ivour  of  its 


human  writers.  We  are  not  at  this  moment 
arguing  the  point  of  evidence,  or  showing 
how  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  Scriptures 
have  this  character  impressed  upon  them ; 
our  aim  is  rather  to  contribute  to  a  right  ad- 
justment of  the  question  in  debate,  and  to 
indicate  the  ground  on  which  the  issue 
between  the  conflicting  parties  must  be 
joined.  Either  we  have  no  infallible  stand- 
ard of  truth,  apart  from  the  erring  intuitions 
and  teachings  of  our  own  nature  within,  or 
else  we  have  an  inspired  standard,  made 
sure  by  the  supernatural  interposition  of  the 
Spirit,  in  Scripture.  Either  we  have  no 
supreme  and  unappealable  authority  to  form 
the  rule  for  our  obedience,  apart  from  the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  in  the  breast, 
or  else  we  have  a  divine  canon  in  the  Word 
of  Grod,  embodied  there  through  the  mira- 
culous inspiration  vouchsafed  to  its  authors. 
We  believe  that  ih^  Utter  alternative  is  the 
true  one;  and  we  cannot,  without  better 
evidenee  than  has  been  as  yet  offered,  accept 
of  those  defective  theories  of  inspiration 
which  would  evacuate  the  Bible  of  its  supei^ 
natural,  and  so  of  its  in&llible,  character. 

The  side  from  which  the  recent  theology 
of  Germany  has  regarded  this  question  of 
inspiration,  has  been  determined,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
and  his  schooL  Their  stand-point  has  been 
exclusively  a  subjective  one.  With  Schleier- 
madier,  the  record  of  the  New  Testament 
(for  he  Ignored  and  rejected  the  Old)  is  the 
product  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  its 
authors — a  transcript  of  their  religious  life 
and  impressions— diflering  in  nothing  from 
the  religious  authorship  of  men  in  our  own 
day,  except  in  the  sinde  point  that  the  pen* 
men  of  the  sacred  volume  stood  nearer  to 
Ciurist,  from  whose  person  the  magic  in- 
fluences of  spiritual  lire  emanated,  and  might 
consequently  be  regarded  as  men  riper  in 
l^avenly  wisdom,  and  more  advanced  in 
spiritual  feeling,  than  oUiers  who  have 
followed  them  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  As 
one  star  diflers  from  another,  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  glory,  so 
might  apostles  difier  from  ordinary  and  mo- 
dem Christians  in  regard  to  their  Christian 
standing ;  but  their  knowledge  and  &ith,  and 
the  transcript  and  record  of  wese  in  the  New 
Testament,  diflered  in  nothing  really  from 
those  of  ordinary  believers,  being  alike  due 
to  the  gradous  illumination  from  on  high, 
common  to  both,  and  not  peculiar  to  me 
former.  Such  a  theory  of  inspiration,  of 
course,  made  no  exdusion  of  error,  more  or 
less,  in  the  record  of  the  New  Testapent^ 
any  greater  than  ordinary  Christians  now 
are  secured  from  error  in  their  speech  or 
writings.    And  this  theory  has,  wit^  more 
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or  less  of  8  dominant  control,  presided  over 
the  theology  of  Germany,  in  connection  with 
the  controversy  about  inspiration,  to  the 
present  time.  Whatever  improvements  or 
modifications  in  the  views  of  their  master, 
tending  towards  a  stricter  orthodoxy,  have 
been  favoured  by  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Tholuck, 
and  others,  in  their  doctrines  of  inspiration, 
they  have  left  untoudied  the  fundamental 
position  of  his  theory — the  ^evdof  npcjTOv 
which  infects  his  system.  With  them  all, 
inspiration,  in  the  case  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  the 
^acious  and  illuminatmg  influences  which 
quicken  and  maintain  the  Christian  Vih  of  t^e 
Church  of  Christ  in  common,  and  are  pecu- 
liar to  no  chosen  few ;  and  the  products  of 
inspiration  in  the  sacred  page  may  exhibit  a 
higher  spiritual  wisdom  and  a  deeper  re- 
ligious feeling  than  ihB  Christian  authorship 
of  other  religious  men,  but  are  not  elevated 
above  the  ri^  or  possibility  of  error  by  any 
influence  different  from  that  which  keeps  the 
lips  of  a  good  man  now  from  lying,  or  his 
writings  from  destroying  falsehood.  It  de- 
pends very  much  upon  tiie  personal  beliefe 
of  the  critic,  and  the  more  or  less  of  license 
which  he  gives  to  his  criticism,  how  many  or 
bow  few,  how  important  or  unimportant, 
may  be  the  errors  in  the  sacred  page  which 
the  fundamental  canon  of  this  sdiool  of  in- 
spiration may  permit  him  to  discover.  The 
lioerty  which  Strauss  finds  himself  justified 
in  taking  with  the  Grospel  narratives,  upon 
his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  may  appear  to 
Neander  and  Tholuck  identical  with  wanton- 
ness, and  his  criticism  to  be  no  criticism,  but 
rather  reckless  and  destructive  tampering 
with  Sia-ipture-;  and  yet,  if  their  theories  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  be  compared,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  difier,  not  in  principle, 
but  only  in  d^ee ;  and  that  this  diflerence 
is  manifested,  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of 
errors  in  the  sacred  page,  only  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment respectivdy  of  the  more  or 
the  fewer.  With  true  love  and  real  admira- 
tion for  them  as  Christian  divines,  we  cannot 
regard,  except  with  profound  sorrow,  the 
adoption  of  these  views  by  such  men. 

It  was  impossible  to  think  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  uiis  question  among  ourselves 
oould  remain  uninfected  bv  such  views. 
The  older  theory  of  a  partial  inspiration, — 
older  at  least  as  regards  native  theologians, — 
the  theory  advocated  by  such  men  as  Dr. 
HUl,  Dr.  Dick,  Bishop  Wilson,  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, and  others,  ana  which  we  take  leave 
to  say  we  never  understood,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand to  this  hour, — ^the  theory  of  difier- 
CMot  d^ees  of  inspiration  in  different  por* 
tions  of  Scripture,  has  latterly  almost  passed 
away.    The  attempt  made  by  it  to  parcel 


out  the  supernatural  into  different  degrees 
and  kinds,  and  to  assign  to  some  passages 
of  the  Bible  thirty  per  cent  of  miraculous 
inspiration,  and  to  otliers  their  sixty,  and 
to  others  their  hundred,  was  so  gratuitous 
and  unintelligible  an  hypothesis,  that  it 
could  not  stand  before  the  more  searching 
inquiry  which  more  earnest  feelings,  as  to 
its  claims  and  authority,  directed  towards 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Scripture  in- 
fallibility. Another  form  has  been  given  in 
this  country  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
and  one  that  by  its  features  and  image  be- 
trays its  birth  and  parentage.  To  Coleridge 
we  are  indebted  more  than  perhaps  to  any 
other  for  the  prevalence  of  these  views; 
both  his  philosophy  and  his  theologv  were, 
to  a  large  extent,  not  indigenous  but  foreign; 
and  no  one  can  read  especially  his  views  of 
inspiration,  as  given  in  the  "  Confessions  of 
an  Inquiring  Spirit,''  without  feeling  that  for 
all  that  is  peculiar  or  essential  to  them  he 
was  indebted  to  Germany.  Unlike  to 
Schleiermacher,  Coleridge  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  revelation  in  the  strict  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word, — "  in  the  sense  of  in- 
formation miraculouslv  communicated  by 
voice  or  vision ;"  but  he  restricts  this  reve- 
lation to  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume, — to  "  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  can  pass 
away."  Ajid  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
and  much  larger  portions  of  the  Bible,  he 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  continental 
predecessor,  and  regards  them  as  the  pro- 
duct of  that  ^'  grace  and  communion  with 
the  SpiHt  which  the  Church,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  every  regenerate  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  permitted  to 
hope  and  instructed  to  pray  for ;" — there 
being  between  them  and  other  authorship 
no  "  greater  difference  of  degree  than  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  world,  grounded 
on  and  growing  with  the  comparison  of  these 
Scriptures  with  other  works  holden  in 
honour  by  the  churches,  has  established."* 
In  thus  breaking  down  the  primary  and 
fundamental  distinction  between  inspired 
and  xminspired  writings,  and  relegating 
them  all  alike  to  the  same  cofnmon  source 
of  those  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  shared  by  all  Christian  men,  Uole- 
ridge  has  been  followed  bv  a  not  unimport- 
ant school  of  thinkers  in  this  country,  some 
of  them  professed  theologians,  others  of 
them  belonging  rather  to  the  class  of  specu- 
lative and  philosophical  inquirers.  In  Mr. 
Morell,  whose  "  philosophy  of  religion"  ia 
closely,  if  not  slavishly,  moulded  upon  the 
German  school,  we  find  a  zealous  advocate 
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of  these  yiewsu    Retaining  the  name  of  in 
spiration,  he  denies  the  reality  of,  in  the 
sense  of  a  supernatural  endowment,  quali- 
fying and  enabling  a  man  to  record  with 
unerring  accuracy  the  revelation  that  has 
been  given  to  him  bv  God.      "Instead," 
says  he,  "  of  maintainmg  a  strained  verbal 
.^eory  of  inspiration,  which  fails  of  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed, 
how  mucn  more  consistent  is  it  to  look  upon 
the  word  as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  that  divine  life  which  the  inspired 
apostle  received  immediately  from  God !" 
"Inspiration,  we  repeat,  depends  on  the 
manner,  form,  and  accuracy  of  a  man's  re- 
ligious intuitions.    When  these  are  of  that 
extraordinary  character  which  appeared  in 
the  men  who  lived  with  Christ  on  earth,  and 
received  a  double  portion  of  His  Spirit  as 
apostles  and  martyrs  for  the  truth,  then  we 
tee  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  real 
inspiration;    and  the  writings  emanating 
from  such  men^  when  acknowledged  by  the 
universal  Church,  become  essentially  canon- 
icaly  as  being  valid  exhibitions  of  apostolical 
Christianity  in  its  spirit  and  its  power." 
"  Let  there  be,  by  a  due  purification  of  the 
moral  nature,  a  perfect  harmonv  of  the  spi- 
ritual being  wiUi  the  mind  of  God,  a  re- 
moval of  all  inward  disturbances  frmn  the 
heart,  and  what  is  to  prevent  or  disturb  this 
immediate  intuition  of  Divine  things  %  And 
what  do  we  require  in  inspiration  more 
than  this,  or  what  can  more  certainly  assure 
us  of  its  heavenly  origin  ?"*    It  is  no  won 
der  that  Mr.  Maurice,  wiUi  his  profound 
admiration  of  Coleridse,  and  the  strong  sub- 
jective tendencies  of  his  own  views,  ^ould 
be  found  a  faithful  witness  for  the  same 
doctrines,  and  that  the  powerful  mvstical 
element  in  his  mind,  so  curiously  akin  to 
Quakerism,  which  m^es  him  repugnant  of 
dogmatic  truth,  and  has  led  to  his  theologi- 
cal tenets  being  held  by  him  almost  in  a 
state  of  solution,  should  propel  him  towards 
the  theory  of  an  inward  light,  rather  than 
an  objective  revelation  as  the  source  of  the 
inspired  word.    In  his  chapter  upon  in^r- 
ation,  forming  one  of  his  "  Theological  Es- 
says," he  tells  us  that  we  "  must  iote^p  the 
demand  which  we  make  on  the  consciences 
of  the  young,  when  we  ccmipel  them  to  say, 
that  they  regard  the  inspiration  of  the  Bi- 
ble as  generioallv  unlike  that  which  God 
bestows  on  His  dfuldren  in  this  day ;"  and 
he  stronffly  repudiates  and  condenms  "  the 
course  iniich  our  modem  evangelical  school, 
renoundng  the  maxims  of  their  fore&thers, 
were  inclined  to  recommend, — the  course  of 
setting  up  the  Bible  as  a  book  which  endos- 


^-  all  that  may  lawflilly  be  called  inspir- 
ation,"*— on  the  ground,  as  h^  argues,  tnat 
the  doing  so  amounts  to  a  virtual  denial  that 
the  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Scrip- 
tures, dwells,  in  any  sense,  by  His  gracious 
influence  in  ih<^  hearts  of  all  Uod's  children. 
But,  perhaps,  these  views  have  been  most 
distinctly,  and  without  reserve,  developed, 
and  as  we  must  plainly  confbss,  consistently 
ctaried  out,  in  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Mac- 
naught,  entitled,." The  Doctrine  of  Inspir- 
ation."   The  author  is,  as  he  tells  us,  an 
admirer  and  disciple  of  Mr.  Maurice,  to 
whom  he  makes  liberal  acknowledgement 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  he  has  received 
from  his  Theol(^cal  Essays,  and  especially 
the  chapter  upon  inspiration.     Were  it  not 
for  a  becoming  modesty,  which  sits  grace- 
fully on  the  disciple,  and  a  diffidence  to  im- 
plicate his  master  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  doctrines  advocated  in  his  work,  he 
would  "fain  express  his  belief,  that  the 
tenets  set  forth  ^e,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Maurice's  views,  as 
only  too  briefly  stated  in  the  well  known 
Tkeoioffical  JSsmysJ*   And  what  is  the  doc- 
trine for  which  Mr.  Maurice's  favourable 
regard  is  so  modestly  invoked  as  coincident, 
to  a  large  extent,  with  his  own  ?    After  an 
inquiry  into  the  true  meanipg  of  the  terpi 
inspiration,  as  it  is  employed  ^roughout  the 
books  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Macnaught  sums 
up  the  results  thus : — "  This  which  we  have 
written  seems  to  us  to  be  the  Bible's  own 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  name- 
ly, that  every  thing  good  in  any  book,  per- 
son, or  thing,  is  inspired,  and  t^t  the  value 
of  any  inspired  book  must  be  decided  by 
the  extent  of  its  inspiration,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  truths  which  it  will  (or  in- 
spiredly)  teaches.    Milton,  and  Sbakn>earc, 
and  Bacon,  and  Canticles,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse^ and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  are,  in 
our  estimation,  all  inspired ;  but  which  of 
them  is  the  most  valuable  inspired  docu- 
ment, or  whether  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  incomparably  more  precious  than  any 
other  book,  these  are  questions  that  must 
be  decided  by  examimng  the  observable 
diaracter  and  tendency  of  each  book,  and 
the  beneficial  effect  that  hist(^  may  show 
that  eadi  has  produced."    ^  llius,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
a&QT  noticing  the  usage  of  Christendom,  we 
conclude,  that  although  there  has  for  many 
centuries  existed  a  false  and  superstitious 
opinion  in  &vour  of  inspirationid  in&llibil- 
ity,  yet  there  is  still  recognised  and  admit- 
ted the  ancient  Scriptuial,  and  only  true 
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idea  of  inspiration,  aooording  to  which  the 
term  signifies  that  action  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit by  whichy  apart  from  any  idea  of  infalli- 
bUity^  all  that  is  good  in  man,  beast,  or  mat- 
ter, is  originated  and  susiainedj^^  And,  in 
accordance  with  a  definition  so  unexpected 
and  comprehensive,  our  author,  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  does  not  &il  to  give  us  novel 
and  pertinent  illustrations  of  a  Divine  in- 
spiration residing  in  and  excited  by  cred- 
tures,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  by  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  by  matter,  organic 
or  inorganic ;  and  he  at  least,  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding,  not  only  books,  but  inspired 
"  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything."  There  is 
a  true  inspiration  in  "  the  instinct  of  the 
owl :"  it  is  heard  in  the  rushing  of  "  the 
wind  ;*'  it  is  seen  in  "  the  springing  of  a 
blade  of  grass;"  it  murmurs  in  "the  streams 
that  flow  among  the  hills ;"  "  the  hinds  of 
the  field  calve"  by  inspiration.  And  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  inJalUbiUty  attaching  to  these  phe- 
nomena— so  ai^es  Mr.  Macnaught,  and  he 
has  much  confidence  in  his  argument — ^there 
is  no  such  thing  aa  infallibility  attaching  to 
the  writings  of  prophets  and  evangelists ; 
and  hence  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
work  is  occupied  by  the  attempt  to  show 
that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  Bible  ought 
not  to  be  believed. 

Now,  in  all  seriousness,  we  say  that  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Maurice  is  entitled  to  dis- 
own his  admiring  and  teachable  disciple,  or 
to  protest  against  his  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  are  fairly  enough  to  be  deduced 
fi'om  the  theory  which  Mr.  Maurice  himself 
maintains,  and  are  implicitly  involved  in 
the  principle  of  it.  The  defenders  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  infallible  Bible  draw  a  circle 
around  the  supernatural  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  inspiration,  and  say,  that 
within  that  circle  all  is  infallible  because  it 
is  supernatural.  In  the  writings  of  Scrip- 
ture we  see  the  result,  not  of  the  ordinary 
operation  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous ; 
and  ther^ore  we  see  in  these  writings  what 
we  see  in  no  other  infallible  truth  and  Di- 
vine authority.  But  beyond  that  circle 
there  are  other  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
(xod  to  be  witnessed,  not  miraculous,  and 
not  supernatural)  but  special  or  ordinary. 
There  are  His  special  operations  in  the  de- 
partment of  grace,  such  as  the  gracious  re- 
newal, and  spiritual  quickening,  and  saving 
illumination,  of  a  sinner's  soul ;  and  there 
are  his  ordinary  operations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  nature,  such  as  the  sustaining,  up- 
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holding,  and  ordering  liie  movements  of 
life,  and  the  actions  of  all  His  creaturesu 
We  do  not  say  that  the  special  influences 
of  the  Spirit  in  grace  endow  the  renewed 
man  with  infisJlibiiity  because  the  Bible  has 
not  said  so,  but  the  opposite,  and  because 
the  Spirit  was  given  in  His  special  influenoeo, 
not  to  make  a  man  in&llible,  but  to  save  . 
him.     We  do  not  say  that  the  ordinary  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  in  nature  endow  the 
unrenewed  man  with  infallibility,  because 
the  Bible  has  not  said  so,  and  experiai<Si 
teaches  the  opposite,  and  because  the  Spirit 
operates  in  His  natural  influences,  not  to 
make  all  men  infallible,  but  to  sustain  their 
actions  and  life.     But  we  do  say,  that  the 
supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit,  unlike 
the  natural  or  special,  endow  a  man  with 
infidlibility,  because  we  believe  the  Bible 
has  said  so,  and  our  experience  of  the  Bi- 
ble confirms  it ;  and  because  we  are  taughf 
that  the  Spirit  operates,  in  the  supernatural 
department  of  His  power,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  making  and  qualifying  an  erring 
man  to  record  Ihe  revelation  given  to  him 
without  erron     It  is  a  mistake,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  misappre- 
hensions and  &llacies  in  this  controversy 
about  inspiration,  to  confound  and  identify 
the  supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  either  His  special  influences  in 
grace  or  His  ordinary  influences  in  nature, 
and  to  think  that  the  effects  or  results  are 
alike.     Mr.  Maurice  has  done  the  first  of 
these,  when,  in  his  Theological  Essays,  he 
holds  that  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  in  grace 
are  the  same  with  those  in  inspiration,  and 
that,  as  the  one  does  not  imply  the  in&lll- 
bility  of  the  Christian  man,  so  the  other 
does  not  imply  the  infallibility  of  the  in- 
spired man.    Mr.  Macnaught  has  done  no 
more  than  carry  out  the  principle  of  identi- 
fying the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  in  all  the 
departments  of  His  power,  one  step  far- 
ther; and  a  step  fairly  and  legitimately  in- 
volved in  the  principle.     He  nas  identified 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  super- 
natural province  of  His  active  power,  with 
the  operations  of  the  same  Spirit  in  nature ; 
and  employing  the  same  line  of  argument 
as  Mr.  Maurice,  he  mamtains  that  their  ef 
fects  are  alike,  and  that  the  inspiration  of 
an  owl  or  blade  of  grass  is  the  same  as  the 
inspiration  of  aposUes  and  apostolic  men* 
Why  stop  short  where  the  master  chooses 
to  stop,  and  not  advance  onward  with  the 
more  explicit    and  adventurous  disciple) 
Wliy  say  that  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Qkristian  man, 
are  identical  with  the  supernatural  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  in  the  inspired  man,  and' 
not  upon  the  same  principle^  and  with  as 
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good  reason,  say  that  the  natural  inflnenoes 
of  the  Spirit,  in  sustaining  the  life  of  the 
lowest  living  thing  upon  this  earth,  are  the 
same  with  the  inspiration  of  Isaiah  or  Paol  1 
Mr.  Maonaught  makes  this  latter  statement, 
and  upon  just  as  good  ground  of  Scripture 
and  reason  as  Uiose  on  which  Mr.  Maurioe 
makes  the  former.  If  we  would  successful- 
ly rid  our  feet  from  the  snare  of  such  a  fal- 
lacy— if  we  would  save  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration from  the  inroad  of  a  principle 
which,  in  its  legitimate  results,  would  rob 
it  of  all  value — if  we  would  rescue  the  Bi- 
ble from  that  "  higher  criticism,"  of  which 
we  have  so  many  lamentable  examples  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Maonaught,  which  finds,  or 
&ncies,  an  error  m  every  page,  and  yet  has 
no  standard  by  which  to  determine  what  in 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  what  not, 
we  must  draw,  between  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  operations  of  the  Spirit,  a 
line  so  deep  and  broad  ibaJty  to  borrow  the 
language  of  one  who  was  no  bibliolater, 
"the  pretended  overleaping  of  it  would 
constitute  imposture  or  betray  insanity."^ 
We  see  nothing  against  all  this  in  the 
appeal  made,  both  by  Mr.  Mauricef  and 
Mr.'  Macnaught,  to  the  occasional  use  of  tiie 
term  inspired^  in  a  secondary  and  inferior 
sense  in  popular  or  devotional  theology,  as 
equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  gracious 
Illumination  of  the  Spirit  vouchsafed  to 
Christian  men.  The  question,  surely,  is  not 
whether  the  word  may,  in  a  figurative  or 
hiferior  sense,  be  so  employed,  but  rather 
whether  it  is  not  employed  in  its  primary 
and  supernatural  sense,  when  the  Bible 
speiJis  of  itself  being  inspired ;  and  above 
all,  whether  the  things  as  defined  or  de- 
scribed in  Scripture,  be  not  truly  superna- 
tural. If  such  an  argument  prevail,  we 
must  at  once  number  with  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  all  the 
men  of  ffenius  m  the  world  upon  whom 
their  fond  or  foolish  admirers  have  lavished 
the  epithet    We  see  as  little  value  in  the 
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t  "On  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  we  ask 'Him 
from  whom  all  good  things  do  come,  that,  hy  Uis 
holy  inspircUion^  we  may  think  those  things  that  be 
good,  and  hy  Hub  merciml  guiding  may  perform  the 
same.'  Every  Sunday  morning,  and  on  every  festi- 
val day,  we  aak,  in  onr  oommonion  service^  that  *  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  may  be  cleansed  by  the  in- 
tpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  may  perfectly 
love  God,  and  worthily  magnify  His  name/  These 
are  petitions  which  concern  not  a  few  spedally  reli- 
^oos  men,  or  some  illuminated  teachers,  but  the 
whole  flock ;  to  say  the  least,  all  the  miaoeUaneona 
peq>le  who  are  gathered  together  in  a  particular 
congregatioiL  I^  we  paltering  with  words  in  a 
double  sense  ?  When  we  speak  of  inspiration,  do 
WB  mean  inspiration  ?"^BlAUinoB's  THSOLOGtOAL 


objection  tfiat  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which 
looks  upon  the  Bible  as  the  product  of  a 
supernatural,  and  not  a  naturd  or  gracious 
innuence  put  forth  upon  the  souls  of  the 
writers,  interposes  between  its  page  and  ihe 
wants,  and  feelings,  and  common  sympa- 
thies of  men,  an  impassable  gulf  of  separa- 
tion; that  if  the  inspiration  of  evangelists 
and  apostles  be  not  the  same  as  the  so-called 
inspiration  of  Christian  men,  tiiere  can  be 
no  fellowship  or  communion  between  the 
experience,  and  thoughts,  and  religious  life 
of  the  two  parties ;  and  that  the  views  of 
modem  evangelicals  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
ScHpture  miJce  it,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  ^'  the  work  of  a  different  Spi- 
rit from  that  which  is  reproving  and  com- 
forting the  smner"  at  the  present  hour.* 
It  is  enough  in  answer  to  sudi  an  objection, 
to  reply,  that  though  there  be  ^^  diversitiea 
of  gifbs,"  there  b  the  ^^same  Spirit"  in 
both ;  that  the  prophetic  ^ulowment  given 
to  inspired  men  did  not  unmake  them  as 
men,  or  change  them  as  Christians;  that 
the  supernatural  qualifications,  wfa^tever 
these  might  be,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  possess,  in  order  that  they  miffht 
truly  and  infallibly  record  the  revelation 
granted  to  them,  was  given  in  addition  to, 
and  not  to  the  destruction  or  abatement  of, 
any  one  faculty  or  feeling  which  belonged  to 
them  as  sinners,  exercised  by  the  same* 
temptations,  touched  by  the  same  sorrows, 
saved  by  the  same  faith,  versant  in  the  same 
religious  experience,  rejoicing  in  the  same 
hopes,  as  other  believers;  and  that,  po»> 
sessed  of  the  same  human  nature,  whether 
in  sin  or  in  salvation,  as  others,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  Spirit  which,  in  His  gracious 
influences,  animates  all  the  children  of  God, 


♦  "  In  solitary  chambers,  among  bed-ridden  suf- 
ferers, the  words  of  these  good  men  have  still  a  liv- 
ing vobe.  The  Bible  is  read  there  tmly  as  an  in-> 
spired  bode,— as  a  book  which  does  not  stand  aloof 
from  human  life,  but  meets  it, — ^which  proves  itself 
not  to  bo  the  work  of  a  different  Spirit  from  that 
which  is  reproving  and  comforting  the  sinner,  but  of 
the  same.  It  is  quite  of  infinite  importance,  that  the 
oonfidenoe  with  which  these  humble  students  read 
should  not  be  set  at  nought,  and  contradicted  hy 
decisions  and  conclusions  of  ours.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  that  they 
are  not  practising  a  delusion  upon  thomsolvos — that 
they  are  not  amkU)le  enthusiasts— that  they  are  be- 
lieving a  timth  and  acting  upon  it  Bat  we  cannot 
say  this  if  we  must  adopt  the  formulas  which  some 
people  would  force  upon  us.  Either  we  must  set  at 
nought  the  fhith  of  those  who  have  clun^  to  the  Bi- 
ble, and  found  a  meaning  in  it  when  the  doctors 
oould  not  interpret  it,  or  we  must  forego  the  demand 
which  we  make  on  the  consciences  of  young  men, 
when  we  compel  them  to  say  that  they  regard  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  gencrically  unlike  that 
which  God  bestows  on  His  children  in  this  day." — 
HaUBK»*S  TbBOLOCUOAI.  JSSBATS,  p.  334. 
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^e^  was  noting  in  their  gifts  of  {vophecy 
or  inspiration  to  forbid  tliem  to  meet  witli 
ail,  and  sympatliise  witli  all  as  bretiiren. 
Nothing  but  a  mistaken  and  inadequate  view 
of  wliat  is  meant  by  l^e  in^iration  lor  which 
we  contend,  could  give  cause  for  such  an 
objection. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  explain  in 
what  respects  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
one  Spirit,  in  inspired  men,  differed  from  the 
special  or  common  gifts  of  the  same  Spirit 
in  Christians,  or  in  all,  except  by  pointing 
to  their  seen  effects.  There  is  a  difficulty, 
or  perhaps  there  is  an  impossibility,  in  ^- 
fining  the  difierence  between  the  superna- 
tural and  the  gracious,  and  between  each  of 
these  and  the  common  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  in  any  other  way  than  by  looldng  to 
their  Icnown  results.  There  is  a  difficulty  here, 
just  because  we  are  dealioff  with  the  super- 
natural. The  multitude  of  definitions  which 
have  been  offered  of  a  miracle,  and  all  of 
tBem,  perhaps,  unsatis&ctory  and  inadequate, 
demonstrate  the  difficulty.  But  after  all,  it 
is  only  a  speculative  and  not  a  practical 
one.  So  long  as  we  can,  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, practically  distinguish  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  by  their  known 
results,  we  need  not  disturb  ourselves  over 
much,  because  we  find  it  liard  to  define  what 
a  miracle  is,  and  adequately  to  give  it  a  lo- 
gical habitation  and  jiame  in  the  world  of 
abstract  speculation.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
contended  with  the  time-honoured  doctrine 
of  the  Cburoh,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  are  to  be  separated  into  the 
three  great  divisions  of  His  supernatural,  in 
the  department  of  inspiration  and  miracle ; 
of  His  special  or  extraordinary,  in  the  de- 
partment of  grace ;  and  of  His  common  or 
ordinary,  in  the  department  of  nature.  We 
can  vindicate  such  a  classification  upon  the 
grounds  of  Scripture  and  reason  brought  to 
bear  upon  Uie  known  and  observed  effects 
of  the  Spirit's  working  in  each  of  these  pro- 
vinces, even  although  we  may  not  be  able, 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  to  frame  such  a 
definition  of  the  supernatural  in  itself,  as 
would  logically  discriminate  between  it 
and  the  phenomena  either  of  graoe  or  na- 
ture. If  we  did  fail  in  our  definition,  we 
should  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  very  na> 
ture  of  the  thing  to  be  defined,  which  cannot 
be  understood  or  explained  upon  natural 
fmnciples,  because  it  is  supernatural,  and 
not  to  the  absence  of  any  real  distinction 
between  it  and  the  non-supernatural,  or  to 
any  difficulty  in  recoffuising  and  establishing 
that  distinction  by  ui&i  seen  and  opposite 
effects.  Looking  to  their  known  and  ac- 
knowledged results,  we  can  surely  easily 
say  this  is  of  nature,  this  other  of  grace,  and 


this  other  belongs  to  the  province  of  ^b» 
supernatural.  These  ancient  distinctions — 
deep  and  well  laid  in  the  tanth  of  t^e  things, 
whidi  theologians  of  every  class  have  long 
recognised — ^are  not  to  be  done  away  by  the 
petty  play  upon  words,  or  those  shifting  of 
terms,  by  which  Mr.  Maurice  or  Mr.  Mae- 
naught  would  seek  to  confound  them  — 
makmg  the  inspiration  of  John  the  apostle 
in  Patmos  the  same  as  that  of  John  Bunyan 
in  Bedford  Jail ;  or,  worse  still,  making  the 
nspiration  of  Pau  1,  in  the  third  heavens,  the 
same  as  the  "  inspiration  of  the  owP'  in  the 
chimney  top.  We  recommend  to  such  rea- 
soners  the  description  of  a  miracle,  given  hj 
Butler  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  "Hie 
supposed  presumption  against  miracles.'* 
With  the  usual  caution  of  wisdom  which  so 
so  eminently  characterizes  Mm,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  give  any  l(^cal  definition  of  a 
miracle,  but  tells  us  that,  in  its  very  notion, 
it  t9  relative  to  a  course  of  things,  and  tm- 
pUes  somewhat  different  from  tV,  as  being  so. 
Now,  we  have  "  a  course"  of  things  in  na- 
ture, in  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  His 
common  and  universal  influences,  upholds 
the  life  and  animates  the  actions  of  all  men 
and  all  creatures ;  and  a  miracle  is  '*  some- 
what different"  firom  this.  We  have  again, 
and  distinguished  from  the  first,  a  second 
'^course"  of  things  in  grace,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  by  His  special  and  extraor^ 
dhiary  influences,  upholds  the  spiritual  life 
and  animates  the  spiritual  actions,  not  of  all 
creatures,  or  even  of  all  men,  but  of  a  spe- 
cial class  of  men,  even  of  Christians ;  and  a 
miracle  is  also  "  somewhat  diflferent"  from 
this.  There  is  a  course  of  things  in  the  wide 
department  of  universal  nature,  and  also  in 
the  narrower  department  of  special  grace  ; 
and  the  supernatural  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  the  form^ . 
Inspiration,  as  a  supernatural  work  of  the 
Spirit,  may  not  lawfully  or  philosophically 
be  confounded  with  either. 

Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  in  this  con- 
troversy as  to  inspiration,  our  disputes  are 
about  no  more  uian  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  and  that,  in  contending  so  keenly 
for  a  supernatural  or  infallible  inspiration, 
rather  than  for  one  not  sup^atural,  we  are 
fighting  about  a  straw.  We  difier,  indeed, 
about  the  meaning  of  words ;  but  the  dif^ 
ference  goes  a  great  deal  deeper.  We  can- 
not be  contented  to  take  the  inspiration  of 
such  a  man  as  John  Bunyan,  or  Richard 
Baxter,  or  Robert  Leighton,  i^  construi^ 
by^he  fashionable  nomenclature  of  theology, 
we  must  so  call  it ;  nor  the  transcript  of 
their  religious  consciousness  and  experience 
written  down  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or 
the  Saint's  Rest^  or  the  Oomxientary  on 
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Peter,  and  put  them  on  the  same  level  with 
the  inspiration  and  the  writings  of  the 
n^an  who  was  alcme  with  God  in  &e  Mount, 
or  that  other  man  who  met  the  Lord  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  and  could  s&y  of  the  Qos- 
pel  that  he  preached  and  recorded,  ^'  I  nei- 
ther received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  hut  hy  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Chnst;"  ^^if  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  aoknowledffe 
that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord."  We  do 
not  yield  up  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  the  inwanl  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  enable  any  man  to  understand  and  re- 
ceive the  outward  word ;  we  do  not  under- 
value the  importance  of  the  illumination 
within,  which  must  meet  with  the  light 
shining  from  without,  before  a  man  can  be 
taught  savingly  and  to  profit.  But  we  will 
not  consent  to  accept  of  this  in  place  of  that 
mysterious  gift  which  rested  on  prophet, 
and  evangelist,  and  apostle,  making  them 
infallibly  to  tell  to  mankind  the  revelation 
which  God  had  given  to  themselves,  just 
because  the  grace  within  that  is  sufficient  to 
save  his  own  soul,  is  not  the  grace  that  is 
sufficient  to  enable  an  erring  man  to  pro- 
claim and  record  without  error  the  Gospel 
that  is  to  be  for  salvation  to  others,  and  to 
clothe  the  words  that  he  speaks  or  writes 
with  absolute  authority  and  infallible  tnith. 
There  is  no  certain  security  against  error, 
even  to  himself,  in  that  inward  illumination 
which  is  given  to  a  Christian  man  to  enable 
him  to  savingly  understand  the  truth,  beyond 
this,  that  to  whatever  extent  he  may  err  in 
his  apprehension  or  belief  of  Divine  things, 
he  will  be  kept  from  erring  so  far  or  Vitally  as 
completely  to  Ml  away.  Still  less  is  there  a 
security  against  error  to  others,  when,  from 
his  own  inward  light,  he  proceeds  to  tell 
them  of  Divine  truth^  or  to  write  it  down 
for  their  instruction;  such  inward  light 
being,  in  its  nature  and  in  its  effects,  toto 
ecelo  different  from  that  supernatural  power 
which  rested  upcm  prophet  and  apostle, 
when  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  In  that  theory  of  inspira- 
tion which  confounds  or  identifies  it  with 
the  gracious  illumination  given  to  the  Christ 
ian  for  his  own  soul's  teaming,  there  is  em- 
bodied no  prindple  whatever  that  can  help 
us  to  discriminate  between  what  in  inured 
Scripture  is  of  Gk>d,  and  what  is  of  man, — 
no  guidii^  light  to  instruct  us  as  to  what 
portion  of  the  text  partakes  in  the  in£dli- 
bility  of  the  former,  and  what  in  the  defects 
of  the  latter, — nothing  to  indicate  what  is 
due  to  the  Divine  element,  and  so  counted 
aaored,  and  what  to  the  human  element,  and 
80  redsoned  common  or  unclean.  The  many 
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but  wholly  abortive  att^pts  made  by  its 
adherents  to  run  a  line  of  demarcation 
through  the  page  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  mark 
off  wbit  in  it  is  absolutely  Divine  and  per- 
fect, from  what  is  human  and  partially  de- 
fective, demonstrate  this.  The  distinction, 
sometimes  formally  made,  at  other  times 
insinuated, '1>etween  its  doctrines  and  its 
facts,  as  if  the  former  .were  infallibly  true, 
while  the  latter  might  be  wholly  or  partially 
erroneous,  is  a  distinction  which  overlooks 
the  truth,  that  the  Bible  is  an  oi^anic  whole, 
in  which  they  cannot  be  separated,  and  in 
which  its  doctrines  are  always  facts,  and  its 
facts  always  doctrines.  The  distinction,  so 
often  taken  by  others  of  the  impuffners  of 
inspiration,  between  the  letter  and  Uie  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  as  if  it  could  be  false  in  the 
one  and  true  in  the  other,  is  a  distinction 
with  as  little  foundation  and  to  as  little  pur- 
pose; and  is  moreover  so  accommodating 
and  intangible  as  to  leave  it  very  much  to 
be  determined  by  the  personal  likings  or 
dislikings  of  the  critic,  or  by  the  character 
of  that  school  of  criticism  to  which  he  may 
accidentally  belong,  how  much  he  will  ac- 
cept in  the  Bible  because  the  Word  of  God, 
and  how  little  of  it  because  the  word  of 
man.  Such  a  theory  of  inspiration  has  in 
itself  no  due  to  guide  a  man,  so  that  in  the 
Bible  he  shall  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
only  that  which  is  good,  fiut  worse  than 
this.  Even  were  ^ere  no  perils  in  the 
seardi,  and  no  uncertainty  in  the  result,-*— 
were  a  man,  in  seeking  in  the  Bible  for  what 
is  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  at  all  times 
assured  of  at  last  finding  the  truth  and  es- 
caping the  error,  still  the  very  search,  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  prln- 
dples,  must  necessarily  generate  a  feeling 
the  very  opposite  of  the  faith  of  the  true 
Cluristan.  What  is  the  spirit  and  attitude 
of  the  man  who  comes  to  the  Bible,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  partly  of  Grod  and  partly  of 
man, — that  it  is  his  duty  to  sifb  and  decide 
between  the  two,  and  to  examine  and  de* 
dare  what  he  shall  receive  as  true,  and  what 
reject  as  imtrue, — as  compared  with  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  him  who  knows  that 
the  Bible  is  all  and  in  everv  part  the  Word 
of  GU>d,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  recdve  it 
uDon  the  authority  and  testimony  of  his 
Grod  1  Even  were  the  result  as  to  the  doc- 
trines accepted  in  both  cases  the  same, — 
even  were  it  the  very  same  confession  of 
&ith  that  was  in  the  end  honestly  arrived 
at  by  both  parties ;  yet  in  the  one  case  you 
have  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  has  searched 
amid  error,  and  hAd  hold  on  truth  for  him- 
sdf,  and  believes  it,  not  beoatrae  he  has  got- 
ten it  from  €rod,  but  because  he  has  found 
it  out  without  His  assistance, — ^who  receives 
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the  doctrines  he  most  surely  holds,  not  be- 
cause thej  came  to  him  firom  Heaven,  but 
because  he  lighted  upon  them  through  his 
own  discernment, — and  who  sits  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  Bible,  and  believes  its  words, 
not  because  they  have  been  spoken  by  Je- 
hovah, and  not  as  an  homage  to  Jehovah's 
veracity,  but  because  they  recommend  them- 
selves to  his  own  feelings  and  convictions, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  own  disco- 
very of  them  as  true.  In  the  other  case,  we 
have  the  feeling  of  a  man  whose  soul  is 
silent,  because  he  hears  God  speaking,  and 
speaking  to  him,  —  who  receives  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  not  because  he  has  disco- 
vered their  truth  for  himself,  but  because 
it  is  the  word  of  God, — whose  faith  in  it  is 
an  homage,  not  to  his  own  powers  of  judg- 
ment or  discrimination  in  deciding  between 
the  truth  and  the  falsehood,  but  to  the  au- 
thority and  testimony  of  the  Most  High, — 
and  whose  attitude  is  not  that  of  one  who 
sits  in  judgment  upon  the  Bible,  but  of  one 
rather  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  has 
revealed  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  in 
which  of  these  two  parties  are  best  made 
manifest  the  faith  of  the  believer  and  the 
feelings  of  the  child  of  God.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  the  ^untlet  which  Cole- 
ridge has  vauntingly  torown  down.  We 
belive  that  it  is  better  to  say  the  Bible  is 
true  because  we  have  found  it  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  than  to  say  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God  because  we  have  found  it  to 
be  true.* 

And  different  and  wholly  opposite  as  are 
the  feelings  and  spirit  in  which  la  the  two 
cases  the  truth  is  searched  out,  so  also  will 
be  the  effects  of  it  when  found  and  believed. 
It  may  be  the  very  same  truth,  in  so  far  as 
regards  its  substance  and  contents,  which  the 
two  men  have  arrived  at  by  such  different 
routes.  But,  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  his 
own  truth,  which  he  has  discovered  for  him- 
self, and  which  he  holds  fast  because  it  is  his 
discovery,  but  which  embodies  no  Divine 
certainty  to  satisfy  the  understanding,  and 
no  Divine  authority  to  lay  under  responsi- 
bility the  conscience, — which  has,  in  fact,  no 
other  title  to  be  believed  than  any  other 
truth  which  he  himself  has  found  out,  and 
no  other  right  to  submission  than  all  truth 


*  **  Is  it  safer  fai  the  individaa],  and  more  oon- 
dqcive  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Chiist  in  its 
twofold  character  of  pastoral  and  militant,  to  con- 
clude thus, — The  Bible  is  the  "Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  true,  holy,  and  in  all  parts  unquestionable ; 
or  thus,  The  Bible,  m  reference  to  its  aedared  ends 
and  purpoaes,  is  true  and  hdy,  and  for  all  who  seek 
troth  with  an  hmnble  spirit,  an  unquestionable 
guide ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  Word  of  God  ?"— 
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may  dalm.  In  the  other  instance,  it  is  not 
his  truth,  but  the  truth  of  God  wfaidi  he  has 
received  from  on  high,  and  believes  because 
he  has  so  received  it, — which  he  does  not 
hold,  but  which  holds  him ;  and  which,  be- 
cause it  is  Grod's,  given  by  Him  and  resting 
on  His  testimony,  has  in  it  in&Uible  cer- 
tainty  to  be  the  warrant  for  his  faith,  and 
supreme  authority  to  be  the  law  command- 
ing his  obedience.  In  the  two  cases  it  may 
be  the  same  doctrine  believed ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved on  very  different  grounds,  and  to 
very  opposite  effects. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  this  subject,  we  feel 
it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  the  short- 
comings of  those  incomplete  theories  of  in- 
spiration which  are  now  abroad  in  the 
Church  should  not  be  palmed  upon  us  in 
disguise,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plenary  doc- 
trine of  a  supernatural  revelation,  supenia- 
turally  inspired.  In  maintaining  the  high- 
est and  strictest  views  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  undervalue  or  deny  the 
use  of  reason,  or  religious  intuition,  or  spi- 
ritual insight,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
the  inward  revealer  may  be  called,  in  its 
search  after  truth ;  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  estimate  the  extent  or  value  of  its  disco- 
veries in  Divine  things ;  and  we  need  have 
no  jealousy  of  these  discoveries,  provided 
they  are  not  put  in  the  place  and  advocated 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
given  us  by  Grod.  In  the  same  way,  we 
have  no  interest  to  deny  the  importance  of 
that  gracious  illumination  by  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  common  teaching  of  all  Christ- 
ians in  order  to  lead  them  into  the  truth ; 
and*  we  have  no  call  to  look  upon  with  sus- 
picion or  unduly  to  limit  the  amount  of  the 
teaching,  and  the  products  of  the  ilhimina- 
tion,  of  this  secret  Inspirer  of  the  believer, 
provided  these  are  not  made  to  exclude  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  and  supernatural  inspir- 
ation of  the  chosen  men  who  wrote  the 
Bible.  There  may  be,  and  is,  a  discovery 
by  reason  of  God,  and  the  things  of  God, 
within  certain  limits ;  but  ovet  and  above 
that,  there  is  a  proper  and  supernatural  re- 
velation from  Him.  There  may  be,  and  is, 
a  teaching  of  the  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  every 
Christian,  the  products  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Oiristfan  author^p  of  the 
CSiurdi ;  but  over  and  above  that,  there  are 
the  supernatural  gifls  of  the  same  Spirit,  to 
enable  selected  men  infidltbly  to  record  His 
word.  And  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  twofold  element,  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  and  a  supernatural 
inspiration,  that  makes  up  an  inMlible 
Bible,  except  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways ; 
either  by  saying  that  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible, or  that  its  existence  has  not  been 
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proved.  With  thoee  who  hold  that  the 
thing  is  impossible, — ^that  is  to  say,  with 
the  deniers  of  the  supernatural  in  any  shape 
or  circumstances, — we  have  at  present  no- 
thing to  do.  To  those  who  say  that  it  has 
not  been  proved,  the  defenders  of  infallibility 
'  are  willing  to  submit  the  evidence  of  its 
existence. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  evidence  before  we  close,  not  in 
the  way  of  giving  even  the  slenderest  out- 
line of  it,  which  in  our  s^ace  would  be  im- 
possible, but  rather  with  a  view  of  indicat- 
mg  our  views  as  to  the  kind  of  proof  rele- 
vant and  sufficient  to  establish  a  supernatural 
inspiration. 

If  the  distinction  which  has  been  promi- 
nently kept  in  view  during  all  our  previous 
remarks  be  a  sound  one — the  distinction  be- 
tween a  supernatural  revelation  and  a  super- 
natural inspiration — it  is  plain  that  the  ques- 
tion of  evidence  is  not  the  same  in  regard  to 
each.    We  may  have  a  revelation  without 
an  inspiration,  and  proof  of  the  one  without 
any  proof  of  the  other.    Properly  speaking, 
the  defenders  of  inspiration,  plenary  and  in- 
£^lible,  are  entitled  to  take  for  granted,  as 
a  thing  proved,  or  admitted  by  those  with 
whom  they  differ  qp  the  point  of  inspiration, 
that  a  supernatural  communication  from 
God  has  been  made.    The  fact  of  a  revela- 
tion from  Heaven  is  the  point  from  which 
the  controversy  as  to  a  plenary  or  partial 
inspiration  must  start,  and  from  which  the 
evidence    in    favour  of  infallibility  must 
begin.    If,  in  any  theory  as  .to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  this  fiict  is  expressly  or  impli- 
citly denied,  the  controversy  becomes  a 
more  general  one,  belonging  not  to  the  de- 
fenders of  infallibility  peculiarly,  but  to 
Christian  apologists  at  large,  and  must  be  so 
dealt  wiUi.    But  the  question  for  the  advo- 
cates of  inspiration  is  this, — Is  the  Bible, 
which  on  both  sides  it  is  admitted  contains 
a  revelation  from  God,  a  human  record  of 
it,  or  a  Divine  record  of  it, — a  composition 
written  by  the  unaided  powers  of  its  pen- 
men, or  by  those  penmen,  with  the  help  of 
the  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon   to    Christians,— or,  finally,  by    the 
writers  under  the  supernatural  and  infallible 
influence  of  the    Holy    Ghost  ?    This  is 
plainly  a  question  of  fact,  which  must  be 
dealt  with  as  oUier  matters,  of  fact  which 
come  up  in  controversy.    No  doubt  the 
simple  consideration,  that  the  Bible  contains 
a  revelation  from  God,  is  itself  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  concluaioa  that  it 
is  inspired  and  not  human, — for  this  reason, 
that  we  know  of  no  communication  made  by 
God  to  any  of  His  creatures,  intended  and 
destined  for  other  parties  and  all  times,  that 


has  not  been  transmitted  through  a  super- 
natural channel,  and  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  could  reach  its  destination  and 
accomplish  its  end  unless  it  were  so.  ^  Still 
this  is  no  more  than  a  presumption,  and  is 
not  the  proper  or  relevant  evidence  for  in- 
spiration. All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say 
in  regard  to  it  is,  that  God,  having  for  grand 
and  important  ends  in  His  spiritual  economy 
performed  the  first  great  miracle  of  revela- 
tion, would  not,  according  to  human  likeli- 
hood, allow  the  very  object  of  a  revelation, 
pointing  as  it  does  to  all  men  and  time,  to 
be  frustrated  for  the  want  of  the  second 
miracle  of  inspiration,  if  the  latter  were 
necessary  to  the  end  in  view.  And  further, 
the  fiict  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  if  ad- 
mitted by  the  opponents  of  infallibility  la 
the  record  of  it,  is  itself  a  sufficient  answer, 
in  the  way  of  an  argumentum  adhaminem^  to 
all  those  many  objections  to  inspiration 
drawn  from  its  supernatural  character.  But 
still,  we  repeat,  this  is  not  the  primary  and 
proper  evidence  for  inspiration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation  period,  and  subsequently, 
a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  many,  as  a 
natural  enough  reaction  from  the  Popish 
doctrine  that  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  proper  foundation  for  our 
belief  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  to  make  the 
evidence  for  the  Divine  and  inspired  cha- 
racter of  the  sacred  volume  to  rest  in  the 
witness  which  it  leaves  in  the  heart  of  the 
individual  believer.     In  some  of  the  confes- 
sions of  the  early  Protestant  churches,  and 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Protestant  divines,  from  Calvin  downwards, 
the  traces  of  this  doctrine  are  to  be  found,  . 
as  if  the  testimony  in  the  mind  of  the  Christ- 
ian, shining  upon  him  from  the  sacred  page, 
were  sufficient  evidence  of  what  was,  or  was 
not,  inspired  and  canonical  in  the  record. 
According  to  Whitaker,  in  his  *'  Disputatio 
de  Sacra  Scriptural  against  Bellarraine,  the 
Scripture  is  dvT&inaTogj  having  its  credit 
and  proof  in  itself;  and  Dr.  Owen,  in  his 
'"  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Original  of  Scrip- 
turCy^  tells    us    that  the  ^^  self  evidencing 
efficacy"  of  it  is  such  as,  without  any  other 
testimony  or  proof,  to  leave  a  man  in  no 
doubt  as  to  what  books,  or  portions  of 
books,  are  truly  Civine,  and  given  by  in- 
spiration.   Now,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  in  their  earnest  recoil  from  the  Popish 
principle  of  the  impossibility  of  any  indi- 
vidual having  evidence  of  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  apart  from  the  decree 
of  an  infikllible  Church,  some  of  these  divines 
misstated  a  good  principle,  and  gave  it  work 
to  do  which  it  never  was  intended  or  fitted 
to  accomplish.    They  seem  to  us  to  have,  to 
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some  extent,  confounded  the  distinction, 
which  it  has  been  our  aim  all  along  to  bring 
prominently  into  view,  between  a  superna- 
tural revelation  given  by  Grod,  and  a  super- 
natural inspiration  effected  by  Him,  and  to 
have  mistaken  the  evidence  sufficient  for  the 
one  of  them,  for  that  distinct  evidence  which 
avails  for  the  other.  The  "  self^videncing 
efficacy"  of  which  Dr.  Owen  speaks,  belongs 
to  the  revelation,  not  to  the  inspiration  ;  it 
may  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Bible  contains 
a  communication  from  God,  but  not  to  show 
that  the  record  of  it  is  in  all  its  parts  and 
sentences  inspired  :  the  Bible  is  AvrSniaTog, 
in  the  sense  of  embodying  a  message  of 
Divine  truth,  that,  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  being,  proves  itself  to  be  Divine, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  showing  that  the  mes- 
sage has  been  written  in  a  book  composed 
under  supernatural  direction.  The  ultimate 
ground  of  certitude  which  believers  have  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  embodying  a  Divine  reve- 
lation to  their  souls — ^a  communication  of 
saving  truth  to  them — is,  no  doubt,  that  in- 
ternal witness  in  the  heart — that  secret  mark 
of  divinity,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  be 
who  has  himself  received  it ;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  matter  ftom  the  question, 
whether  or  not  that  revelation  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  human  record,  or  ui  a  record 
partially  divine,  or,  finally,  in  a  Kble  com- 
posed under  miraculous  and  infallible  influ- 
ence from  above.  The  evidence  that  proves 
the  one  of  these,  is  not,  in  our  view  of  it, 
relevant  to  establish  the  other.'  We  cannot 
help  tjiinking  that  the  judgment  of  Richard 
Baxter  is  nearer  to  the  truth^  when  he  says, 
**  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  could  never  boast 
of  any  such  testimony  or  light  of  the  Spirit 
(nor  reason  neither),  which,  without  human 
testimony,  would  have  made  me  believe  that 
the  Book  of  Canticles  is  canonical,  and  writ- 
ten by  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
apocryphal,  and  written  by  Philo."  "  Nor 
could  I  have  known  all  or  any  historical 
books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  etc.,  to 
be  written  by  Divine  inspiration,  but  by 
tradition." 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  inspired  naen  is  the  proper  and 
only  possible  evidence  in  the  matter.  They 
were  cognizant  of  the  fiact  that  God  called 
them  up  into  the  Mount,  and  did  invest  them 
there  with  supernatural  endowments,  to 
enable  them  unerringly  to  record  His  reve- 
lation given  to  them ;  and  they  only  were 
cognizant  of  it :  as  witnesses,  competent  by 
adequate  knowledge  and  complete  veracity, 
they  could  depone  to  the  fact,  and  none 
other   oould.    Inspiration,  from    its  yery 


nature,  is  one  of  those  "  invisible  mirades," 
of  which  Butler  speaks,  that  do  not,  like  out- 
ward signs  and  wonders,  appeal  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  and  draw  their  evidence  from 
the  public  testimony  which  the  eyes  of  many 
beholders  might  render.  It  was  a  matter 
between  the  prophet  himself  and  God. 
There  was  none  other  with  him  in  that  secret 
presence-chamber  of  Divine  wisdom,  where 
he  heard  the  words  of  the  Eternal  spoken  to 
him,  and  received  supernatural  commission 
and  power  infallibly  to  record  them  ;  and  no 
testimony  but  his  own  could  avail  to  prove 
what  was  done  there,  even  as  no  ear  but  his 
own  heard  what  was  spoken.  In  respect 
of  the  kind  of  evidence  that  can  properly 
reach  and  substantiate  the  truth  of  it,  the 
fact  of  inspiration  stands  in  the  very  same 
predicament  with  the  fact  of  revelation,  or 
with  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  the  special 
example  of  "  invisible  miracles"  which  But- 
ler gives.  When  John,  in  the  isle  that  is 
called  Patmos,  recorded  the  oommunicatimi 
from  God,  which  told  him  of  the  things 
which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter,  there  was  no  human  eye  but  his 
bwn  present  to  see,  and  no  human  ear  bat 
his  own  near  to  hear,  the  revelation  granted 
to  him;  and  the  only  evidence  whidi  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  to  the  fact  of  sudi  a 
revelation  being  then  and  there  vouchsafed, 
is  ultimately  the  witness  of  John  himself, 
the  only  one  who  knew  the  &ct  or  could  tell 
it,  and  a  witness  sufficient  as  to  the  fact,  be- 
cause confirmed  by  his  veracity  as  a  man, 
and  his  miraculous  gifls  as  an  aposde. 
When  Luke  relates  the  "  invisible  miracle" 
of  the  miraculous  conception  and  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  he  speaks  of  a  matter 
that  could  not  be  known  to  himself  or  to 
any  other  from  their  own  knowledge — 
wMch  did  not  appeal  to  the  senses  of  any 
on&,  and  could  not  be  established  by  merely 
outward  observation ;  but  whidi,  fh>m  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  rest  solely 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  to  whom  God 
had  revealed  it,  and  who,  by  the  revelation, 
were  made  to  know  it  themselves,  and  the 
proper  witnesses  of  it  to  others.  And,  had 
the  testimony  of  Luke  stood  alone  in  Senp- 
ture  for  the  mysterious  fact  to  which  he  de- 
pones, it  would  have  been  enough  for  the 
fitith  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  even  aldiough, 
in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  the  testi- 
mony of  one  whose  veracity  as  a  man  was 
not,  so  &r  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  ad- 
ditionally confirmed  by  the  display  in  his 
personof  miraculous  powers.  And  so  it  is 
in  r^ard  to  inspiration.  The  evidence  pro- 
per and  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  it  is 
the  witness  of  t^e'men  whom  God  inspiredL 
They  alone  knew  when  and  how  the  super- 
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natural  powers  were  gUren  to  them,  to 
qualify  them  for  the  task  to  which  they  were 
OEdled ;  and  they  alone  are  competent,  by 
knowledge  of  the  feet,  to  testify  to  it  The 
only  question  is,  was  their  testimony  true  1 
No  more  than  in  the  case  of  Luke,  when  the 
awful  feet  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
the  Son  of  God  was  revealed  to  him — ^no 
more  than  in  the  case  of  John,  when  his  soli- 
tary ear  listened  to  the  voice  that  spoke  with 
him  in  Patmos — no  more  than  in  the  case  of 
any  one  man  to  whom  a  revelation  from 
God  was  ever  granted,  were  there  other 
witnesses  at  hand,  who  could  hear  the  words 
or  see  the  hand  that  invested  the  inspired 
man,  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  witn  his 
prophetic  powers  to  record  in  the  Bible  the 
communication  made  to  him  in  secret.  If 
any  one  is  inclined  to  put  the  question.  How, 
or  by  what  means,  was  the  prophet  satisfied 
that  he  was  inspired  by  God,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  actually  come  upon  him,  to 
endow  him  for  the  work  of  a  Scripture 
writer,  and  that  he  was  not  the  victim 
merely  of  delusion  1  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  given  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those 
secret  things  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  as  supernatural,  must  remain  unknown ; 
it  was  a  matter  between  God  and  the  man 
miraculously  clothed  upon  with  the  pro- 
phetic mantle,  and  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
plained to  us,  because  it  is  miraculous.  We 
have  not  been  told,  because  we  oould  not 
understand,  how  any  man  was  supematur- 
ally  filled  with  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
case  of  revelation ;  and  we  have  not  been 
told  either  how  any  man  was  supematurally 
endowe'd  with  the  Divine  power  in  the  case 
of  inspiration.  We  do  not  know,  and  have 
not  been  told,  either  the  process  by  which 
Paul  heard  unspeakable  words,  or  the  other 
process  by  whidi  Paul  wrote  inspired  words, 
which  it  was  as  little  possible  {i^dv)  for 
him,  as  a  man,  to  receive  as  to  utter.  But 
we  do  know  that  it  would  be  to  limit  God, 
in  a  way  in  which  the  least  of  His  intelli- 

fent  creatures  are  not  limited,  to  say  that 
le  cannot,  like  them,  communicate  His 
thoughts  to  others,  and  make  these  other 
parties  certain  that  the  thoughts  are  His : 
and  we  know  also,  that  it  would  be  a  no  less 
daring  limita^on  of  the  Almighty,  to  say 
that  He  cannot,  after  the  communication  is 
given,  furnish  them  with  complete  assur- 
ranee  of  His  desire,  and  of  their  own  super- 
natural ability,  to  record  it.  Having  certain 
^knowledge  both  of  their  commission  and 
powers  as  inspired  men,  the  only  question  is 
as  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  when  they 
tell  us  that  they  are  inspired ;  and  this  point 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  princi- 
{^ks  and  methods  of  evidence  by   whi<^ 


human  testimony  is  judged  oC  This  is  not 
a  matter  peculiar  to  the  question  of  inspira- 
tion, but  belongs  rather  to  the  department 
of  Christian  apologetics  in  general.  Having 
the  testimony  to  the  gpint,  of  men  whose 
competency  and  veracity  as  witnesses  have 
been  established  and  found  unimpeachable 
by  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence,  we 
have  the  only  proof  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  possible,  and  we  have  the  suffi- 
cient  proof.  In  addition  to  this,  there  may 
be,  in  certain  cases,  the  further  attestation  of 
miracles  confirming  their  testimony;  al- 
though the  endowment  of  miraculous  power 
is  not  the  invariable  accompaniment  or  the 
primary  proof  of  inspiration.* 

Whatever,  then,  was  the  mysterious  cha- 
racter of  that  transaction  which  passed  be- 
tween the  prophets  and  God,  when  He  sum- 
moned and  empowered  them  to  ^^  vrrite  all 
the  words"  of  His  revelation  in  a  book,  and 
whatever  the  solemnities  that  accompanied 
their  investiture  with  office,  and  witnessed 
to  their  own  mind  the  truth  of  their  call, 
there  could,  from  .the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  be  no  ground  of  certainty  furnished  to 
other  men  as  to  the  supernatural  powers 
conferred,  except  from  the  testimony  of 
those  who  in  secret  received,  or  of  Him  who, 
unseen,  conferred  them.  We  have  in  Scrip- 
ture the  testftnony  of  both  these  parties. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  the  inspired  men, 
who  tell  us  expressly  that  they  "  received 
of  the  Lord"  what  they  delivered  unto  us  ; 
or  tell  the  same  thing  implicitly  when  they 
claim  that  what  they  wrote  and  spake  should 
be  received  with  a  faith,  and  obeyed  with  a 
submission,  not  due  to  the  words  of  other 
men.  Aiid  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
only  other  party  c(^nizant  of  the  inspiration 
given,  and  therefore  competent  to  declare 
the  reality  of  it, — ^we  have  the  evidence  of 
God,  who  conferred  the  gift,  when  He  speaks 
through  the  lips  of  other  men,  inspired  by 
Him  as  they  were,  and  taught  by  reve- 
lation both  to  recognise  and  declare  to  the 
world  the  inspiration  of  their  fellow  pro- 
phets. The  onTy  two  parties  who  nad 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  are  at  one,  and 
give  separate  and  harmonious  evidence  to 
the  feet:   the  witness  of  each  writer  of 


*  Men  were  often  insiHred  who  wrought  no  mim- 
dea;  as,  for  instance,  many  of  the  prophets  under 
the  Old  Testament^  and  John  the  Bf^Ust  under  the 
New ;  80  that  miraculous  powers  were  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  proper  eridence  of  inspiration.  In 
saying  this^  we  do  not  overlook  the  fieKJt— and  it  is  an 
important  point  in  the  proof^that  mi^ired  men,  not 
workers  of  miracles  themselvefl^  are  yet  part  and 
parcel  of  a  miraculoos  sjstem  in  that  method  bj 
^iiich  Ood  0(mfirmed  His  revelation  to  the  world, 
and  80  indirectly  received  from  miracles  a  confirma- 
tien  of  the  truth  <^  their  Ina^wtlon. 
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Scripture  to  his  own  individual  Inspiration 
is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  wit- 
ness of  his  fellows,  when  they  were  enabled 
by  God  to  see  and  affirm  it  also  ;  and  the 
numberless  referents  and  allusions  from 
one  part  of  Scripture  to  another,  so  exten- 
sively and  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
text,  embodying,  as  they  almost  always  do, 
a  recognition  of  its  Divine  character,  consti- 
tute the  testimony  of  God— rrepeating  ever 
and  anon  the  personal  assertion  of  uie  in- 
spired man  as  to  the  reality  of  his  own 
supernatural  gifls.  In  this  way  the  evidence 
for  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  almost  in- 
definitely multiplied  and  augmented;  and 
the  testimony  of  each  single  writer  to  his 
own  inspiration  is  not  to  be  taken  and  val- 
ued singly,  but  as  one  of  many,  and  part  of 
a  whole. 

We  really  have  no  patience  to  deal  with 
the  objection,  so  often  answered,  yet  always 
reproduced,  that  our  putting  the  argument 
for  inspiration,  on  such  grounds  of  evidence, 
is  in  reality  reasoning  in  a  circle  ;  and  that 
we  are  assuming  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
penmen  in  order  to  prove  them  to  be  in- 
spired. We  observe  that  Dr.  Donaldson, 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  intemperate 
railers  against  Bibliolatry,  has  not  thought 
it  unworthy  of  him  to  set  off^his  novelties 
directed  against  the  Bible  with  this  old  ob- 
jection.* We  really  can  do  nothing  else, 
in  such  a  case,  than  repeat  what  has  been 
so  often  repeated  before,  that  in  proving  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  from  the  assertions 
of  its  writers,  we  do  not  take  for  granted 
that  they  are  inspired  men,  but  only  that 
they  are  honest  men,  who  know  what  they 
said,  and  said  it  truly ; — that  the  exigencies 
of  our  argument  require  nothing  more  than 
this  assumption,  which  we  are  entitled  to 
make,  on  the  general  ^rounds  of  the  Christ- 
ian evidences;  and  toat  we  do  not  want, 
and  do  not  assume,  "  infallible  witnesses  to 


*  Speaking  of  Mr.  Lee*s  ai^gament  for  inspiratioii, 
Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds : — "  When  he  (Mr.  Lee)  says, 
*We  do  not,  at  starting,  believe  what  is  contained 
in  the  Bible,  because  it  is  inspired ;  but  having  pre- 
viously established  its  claims  to  our  beliel^  we  are 
fUlly  entitled  to  draw:pur  main  argument  for  inspira- 
tion fK>m  its  own  pages,'  he  endeavours  to  make  a 
disthiotion  without  a  difference ;  for  he  knows  very 
well  that  the  statement  of  a  writer's  belief  that  he 
was  inspired  by  Gk>d  might  be  erroneous,  and  yet  he 
might  believe  so ;  that  his  credibility  would  not  be 
affected  by  his  unintentional  error,  whatever  occa- 
sioned it,  unless  by  credibiUtj  we  mean  infallibility, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Lee's  argu- 
ment)  when  reduoed  to  its  elements,  is  simply  tins : 
the  sacred  writers  claim  inspiration ;  but  they  were 
inspired ;  therefore  they  are  infallible  witnesses  to 
ttieir  own  infallibility."— CTAmtton  Orthodoxy  Recon- 
ciM  with  ihe  Chnduaions  of  Mbdtm  BtbUcal  Learn- 
ing,   By  John  Wiujam  DoKiLDaoir,  D.D.   P.  316. 


their  own  infallibility."  The  fact  of  inspira- 
tion rests,  in  respect  of  its  evidence,  on 
precisely  the  same  basis  as  the  &ct  of  reve- 
lation. We  do  not  require  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  authors  of  the  Bible  had  a 
revelation  given  them  in  order  that  we  may 
believe  their  assertion  that  it  is  revealed ; 
the  fact  of  a  revelation  from  God  is  no  doubt 
a  revealed  truth ;  but  all  that  we  have  to 
do,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  prove 
its  existence,  is  to  ascertain  that  the  men 
who  profess  to  have  received  it  were  honest 
men,  who  knew  what  they  said,  and  were 
entitled  to  be  believed  when  they  tell  ua 
that  they  did  receive  it  In  like  manner, 
we  do  not  require  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  penmen  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  men, 
before  we  can  believe  their  assertion  that 
they  were  inspired ;  the  fact  of  inspiration 
is  undoubtedly  an  inspired  truth ;  but  all 
that  we  have  to  do  in  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  justify  our  faith  in  their  assertions,  is  to 
see  that  they  were  not  inspired  men,  but 
honest  men,  who  could  not  be  deceived  in 
what  they  said,  and  who  would  not  deceive 
others.  The  fact  that  the  evidence  of  a 
revelation  from  Grod  is  a  truth  revealed, 
does  not  supersede  the  other  fact,  that  it  is 
a  truth  that  can  be  proved  from  other  evi- 
dence apart  from  revelation ;  and  the  con- 
sideration, that  inspiration  is  a  doctrine  as- 
serted and  guaranteed,  by  inspiration,  does 
not  do  away  the  other  consideration,  that  it 
can  be  established  on  separate  grounds  in- 
dependent of  inspiration.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  Dr.  Donaldson,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and 
the  narrowness  of  his  creed,  still  believes, 
and  that  firmly,  in  a  revelation  from  God, 
whether  it  be  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Jashar,  or  in  the  Bible ;  and  which,  in  so 
far  forth  as  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
not  corrupted  by  intermixture  of  foreign 
matter, — in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  the  word  of 
God  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible 
itself — must,  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Do- 
naldson, be  infallible,  as  surely  as  any  Biblio- 
later holds  the  whole  Bible  to  be  so.  But  on 
what  is  that  belief  of  his  founded,  if  not  on 
the  very  same  principles  and  grounds  of  evi- 
dence as  those  on  which  rests  the  fact  of 
inspiration,  which  he  declares  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  proof?  In  laying  down  the  foonda 
tion  of  our  argument  for  inspiration,  we  do 
not  want "  infiulible  testimonies  for  the  fact," 
any  more  than  for  the  corresponding  fact  of 
revelation ;  we  are  contented,  in  both  cases,  4 
with  those  ordinary  but  sure  grounds  of 
fiiith,  on  which  we  believe  other  historical 
events  the  best  accredited  and  most  un- 
doubted.  We  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that, 
without  ^  in&Uible  witnesses  to  theur  own 
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infiillibilitj,''  and  upon  grounds  of  plain  his- 
torical evidence,  Dr.  Donaldson  believes  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  the  same 
oonfidenoe  that  he  does  in  his  own  restorar 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Jashar. 

In  thus  putting  the  faci  of  revelation  and 
the  &ct  of  inspiration  upon  the  same  level 
in  respect  of  evidence,  and  resting  them 
both,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  grounds 
of  ordinary  moral  and  historical  proof, 
we  are  quite  aware  that  we  are  renouncing 
in  their  favour  the  "infallible  testimony" 
which  Dr.  Donaldson  unfairly  avers  that 
the  argument  for  infallibility  secretly  and 
illegitimately  assumes.  Nay,  more  than 
this :  we  are  aware  that,  in  basing  our  proof 
on  the  ordinary  grounds  and  principles  of 
historical  evidence,  we  are  admitting  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  "  unintentional  er- 
ror" on  the  part  of  tne  witnesses  for  inspira< 
tion,  when  tney  assert  the  fact  of  their  own 
supernatural  endowments  and  commission 
by  God.  But  this  possibility  is  no  more 
tlian  the  possibility  which,  from  their  nature, 
must  belong  to  the  testimony  of  fallible  be- 
ings, and  amounts  simply  to  the  concession, 
that  the  argument  for  revelation  and  in- 
spiration is  made  up  of  probable  and  not 
demonstrative  evidence,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  these  words.  That  a  man  could  be 
subject  to  "  unintentional  error"  as  to  the 
fact  of  his  receiving  or  not  receiving  a  com- 
munication from  God,  is  possible,  not  more, 
but  less,  than  that  he  could  be  so  as  to  his 
receiving,  a  moment  before,  an  important 
oral  communication  from  a  lellow-creature, 
in  the  words  familiar  to  his  ear  of  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance.  That  a  man  could 
deceive  himself  as  to  recording  or  not  re- 
cording the  communication  given  from  God, 
is  a  possibility  not  more,  but  less,  likely  to 
occur,  than  that  he  could  do  so  as  to.  whether 
or  not,  an  hour  ago,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  words  that  now  lie  before  him,  as  the 
record  of  the  communication  of  his  nearest 
frigid.  The  possibility  stands  upon  very 
much  the  same  level,  in  point  of  evidence, 
as  the  possibility  that  no  man  in  the  world 
knows  whether  or  not  Dr.  Donalds<5n  has 
addressed  to  it  a  lengthened  book,  mis- 
named "Christian  Orthodoxy,"  although 
some  few  have  actually  read  it;  and  that 
his  printer  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  transferred  the  manuscript  thoughts  to 
the  printed  pages,  although  it  got  him  much 
labour  and  little  wisdom  to  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  &ct,  the  questions  of  a 
revelation  or  an  inspiration  being  given  or  not 
from  God,  belong,  from  their^nature,  to  the 
department  of  probable  not  demonstrative 
evidence, — the  former  admitting  of  degrees 
of  certainty  which  the  latter  does  not ;  and 


they  stMid,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  our  belief  in  any  truth  that  rests  on 
testimony,  and  any  historical  fact,  the  most 
familiar  and  certainly  believed.  Such  pro- 
bability, to  use  Butler's  expression,  is  the 
guide  of  life,  and  must  be  so.  But  while 
mspiration,  in  one  sense,  is  an  historical  fact 
to  be  proved  and  legitimately  established  on 
grounds  of  historical  evidence  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  also  a  fact  of  revelation  to  be 
received,  on  the  testimony  of  God,  by  all 
who  believe  that  a  revelation  has  been  given. 
These  two  aspects  of  the  fact  are  not  con- 
tradictory or  exclusive  of  each  other.  The 
fact  that  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  one  that  can 
be  established,  on  strict  grounds  of  histo- 
rical evidence,  as  much  as  any  fact  of  pro- 
fane history,  the  most  familiar  and  best  ac- 
ci'edited.  llie  same  fact  is  an  announce- 
ment and  doctrine  of  revelation,  which,  to 
those  who  receive  a  revelation  on  its  proper 
evidence,  comes  to  them  in  addition  with 
the  seal  and  authority  of  God. 

But  we  must  have  done.  We  have  made 
no  attempt,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks,  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  the  positive  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  nor 
have  we  touched  upon  the  wide  field  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  brought  against 
the  doctrine  which,  with  many  people,  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  discussion.  Our 
limited  space  has  forbidden  us  to  do  either. 

For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with 
stating  our  belief,  that  there  is  evidence, 
sufficient  both  in  amount  and  in  kind,  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  supernatural  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  record  ;  and  that  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  brought  against  the 
doctrine,  whatever  may  be  made  of  them  as 
difficulties  to  be  explained  or  not,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  counterbalance  the  proof  of 
the  fact. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Selections  from  the  Papers  of 
Lord  Metcalfe^  late  Oovemor- General  of 
India^  etc,,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kate, 
Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe," 
etc,    London:  1855. 

2.  Attends  Indian  Mail;  or^  Register  of  In- 
telligenee  from  British  and  Foreign  India, 
etc.,  etc.    July,  1857. 

3.  The  Homeward  Mail,  from  India,  China, 
and  the  East.    July,  1857. 

4.  The  Mutinies  in  Ou  East  Indies.  Papers 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Majesty.   July,  1857. 

Thb  prophets  of  evil  are  always  unpopu- 
lar.    The  bowlings  of  Cassandra  are  an- 
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swered  with  a  howl.  If  this  docs  not  silence 
the  ill-omened  cry,  it  is  bellowed  down  by  a 
chorus  of  t^e  natioD.  Neither  states  nor  in- 
dividuals can  bear  to  be  aroused  from  sleep, 
and  to  be  reminded  of  danger.  The  intrusion 
upon  our  tranquillity  is  sure  to  be  resented. 
We  call  the  alarmist  a  fool,  and  betake  our- 
selves again  to  our  slumbers.  The  next 
time  we  wake  up,  we  find  pur  house  in  a 
blaze. 

This  has,  unhappily,  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  our  Indian  possessions.  For 
many  years  there  have  been  prophets  of 
evil,  announcing,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, that  mighty  dangers  were  casting  their 
shadows  before.  Considering  the  nature  of 
our  tenure  of  India,  it  was  really  not  a  ha- 
zardous prophecy.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate,  with  quiet  and  level 
eyes,  the  most  wonderful  political  phenome- 
non that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
spectacle  of  a  handful  of  white-&ced  men, 
from  a  remote  island  in  the  western  seas, 
holding  in  thrall  an  Immense  oriental  conti 
nent  numbering  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil 
lions  of  inhabitants,  has  long  been  so  familiar 
to  our  sight,  that  it  has  ceased  to  lift  our 
eyebrows  or  to  raise  our  hands  with  a  look 
or  gesture  of  astonishment  And  yet  it 
was  altogether  so  strange  and  exceptional  a 
case,  that  if  any  one  declared  that  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  an  anomaly 
should  last  for  ever, Tie  uttered  a  mere  tru- 
ism to  which  every  one  might  have  been 
expected  to  yield  assent.  Sut  if  any  one 
assented  to  it,  it  was  in  a  limited  and  quali- 
fied sense.  To  hint  at  the  existence  of  any 
impending  danger,  that  might  at  any  time 
descend  upon  us,  was  to  raise  a  suspicion  of 
the  weakness  of  the  alarmist's  intellect ;  or, 
if  the  "howl"  proceeded  from  a  man  of  gen- 
erally high  reputation,  this  doubt  of  the 
stability  of  our  rule  was  regarded  as  a 
whim — a  crotchet— a  spot  upon  his  intel- 
lectual escutcheon*  Thus,  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  life  of  Lord  Metcalfe  was  published, 
and  people  gladlv  recognised  the  soundness 
and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
marvellous  sweetness  of  his  temper  under 
all  provocation,  and  his  almost  unexampled 
patience  and  fortitude  under  suffering,  they 
could  not  forbear  from  asking  one  another 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  of  such  strong 
sense  and  lai^e  experience  could  be  perpe- 
tually doubtful  of  ^e  stabilitv  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  continually  declaring  that  we 
should  wake  some  day  and  find  it  crumblmg 
beneath  our  feet  His  biographer  spealw 
of  these  as  the  "peculiar  views  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,"  and  evidently  seems  to  think — 
indeed  he  more  tiian  hints — that  such  opin- 


ions were  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wisdom  of  the  man.* 

In  this  respect,  the  Life  of  Oiarles  Met- 
calfe, and  the  Selections  from  his  papers 
now  before  us,  were  published  some  two  op 
three  years  too  soon.  If  the  materials  of 
these  works  were  now  placed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  Mr.  Kaye's  hands,  he  would,  doubt- 
less, take  some  pains  to  illustrate  the  extra- 
ordinary foresight  of  this  great  Indian  states- 
man, and  instead  of  speaking  apologetically 
of  the  occasional  prognostications  of  evil 
which,  in  the  performance  of  his  editorial 
functions,  he  seems  to  have  inserted  some- 
what reluctantly  in  the  published  volume, 
would  have  dwelt  with  laudatory  zeal  upon 
such  evidences  of  prescient  sagacity  as  now 
lie  intelligibly  before  us.  "Time's  (Ad 
daughter.  Truth,"  has  come  to  the  rescue. 
The  "  barrel  of  gunpowder,"  upon  whidi 
Metcalfe  used  to  say  that  we  were  sitting, 
has  now  exploded ;  and  we  read  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  by  the  light  of  pre- 
se}it  history,  with  a  right  appreciation  of 
their  wisdom.  The  first  which  we  have 
marked  for  quotation  illustrates  the  feelii^ 
with  which  Metcalfe  regarded  what  we  now 
look  upon  as  the  paltry  mutiny  at  Barrack- 
pore  in  18^.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  to 
a  private  friend : — 

"News  has  come  from  Calcutta — you 
have  already  seen  it  in  the  papers — of  the 
blackest  hue  and  the  most  awful  omen,  sudi 
as  for  a  time  must  absorb  all  the  &cali^es 
of  a  man  anxiously  alive  to  the  dangers 
which  beset  onr  empire  in  India.  I  allude 
to  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore.  A  r^ment 
of  Bengal  S^oys,  ordered  to  Chittagong  to 
form  part  of  an  army  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Burmans,  refuses  to  march,  separates  itself 
from  its  officers,  turns  the  major-general  of 
the  station  off  the  parade,  quits  its  lines, 
marches  to  the  race-course  with  forty  rounds 
in  pouch,  and  there  threatens  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  bring  them  to  order !  All  ex- 
postulation failing,  two  King's  regiments, 
which  happen  by  chance  to  be  wit£in  call, 
the  bo^v-guard  and  the  artillery,  are  brought 
against  them.  The  mutineers  refuse  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  are  attacked,  make  no  re- 
sistance, and  flee.  About  70---at  first  s^ 
to  be  450 — are  killed  on  the  spot.  Six 
more  (vide  Gazette),  I  have  heard,  have 
since  been  hanged ;  others  brought  in  pri- 


♦  As  a  matter  of  feet,  however,  Mr.  Kaye  is  quite 
right  when  he  says :  "  There  ia  no  paraUel  of  this  in 
the  antecedents  of  Indian  histoiy.  It  is  oommonly 
the  home-bred  statesman  who  is  most  alive  to  tlie 
dangers  of  our  posltibn.  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Minto  were  muck  more  sensible  of  danger  than  Sir 
John  Shore  and  Sir  George  Barlow." 
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soners  and  in  chains  in  the  fort  About 
100  tak^  prisoners  in  the  first  instance. 
Now,  what  does  this  mutiny  proceed  from  ? 
Either  from  fear  of  our  enemy,  or  from  dis- 
affection to  our  Government.  Tlie  Se- 
poys have  always  disliked  any  part  of  Ben- 
gal, and  formerly  no  corps  marched  tiiit^er 
from  the  Upper  Provinces  without  losing 
many  men  by  desertion.  They  detest  the 
eastern  part  of  Bengal  more  than  the  west- 
em  ;  and  the  country  beyond  our  frontier 
they  believe  to  be  inhabited  by  devils  and 
cannibals;  the  Burmans  they  abhor  and 
dread  as  enchanters^  against  whom  the 
works  of  mere  men  cannot  prevail.  What 
does  all  this  amount  to  in  brief  but  this — 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  our  Native  Armyl 
Whether  it  be  fetyr  of  the  enemy,  or  dissa- 
tisfaction towards  us,  they  fail  us  in  the 
hour  of  need.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
this,  and  what  are  our  prospects  under  such 
circumstances'?  It  is  an  aw^  thing  to 
have  to  mow  down  our  own  troops  with 
our  own  artillery,  especially  those  troops 
on  whose  fidelity  the  existence  of  our  empire 
depends.  I  ¥rill  hope  die  best.  We  may 
get  over  this  calamity.  It  may  pass  as  the 
act  of  the  individual  mutineers.  The  rest 
of  the  army  may  not  take  up  their  cause. 
A  feeling  may  be  roused  to  redeem  the 
character  thus  lost  But  we  shall  be  lucky 
if  all  this  turn  out  exactly  so ;  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  flings  which  led  to  the 
mutiny  were  general.  Open  mutiny,  in- 
deed, was  not  confined  to  the  47th :  200  of 
the  62d  seized  the  colours  of  their  corps 
and  joined ;  20  men  of  the  26th  seized  one 
colour  of  their  corps  and  joined  the  mutiny. 
What  were  the  rest  of  the  regiment  about, 
if  20  men  could  commit  this  audacious  out- 
rage? llie  whole  business  is  very  bad; 
and  we  shall  be  very  fortunate  if  it  lead  to 
nothing  more.  But  we  are  often  fortunate ; 
and  the  mind  of  man  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery. 

^'Sometimes  these  violent  ebullitions  of 
bad  feeling  are  succeeded  by  good  conduct; 
let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so  in  this  in- 
strace ;  and  let  us  take  warning  not  to  rely 
so  entirely  on  one  particular  class  of  troops. 
More  officers,  more  European  regiments, 
and  a  greater  variety  in  the  composition  of 
our  force,  seem  to  be  the  only  remedies  in 
our  power  to  counteract  the  possible  dis 
affection  of  our  Native  Infantry;  and 
whether  our  resources  will  enable  us  to 
carry  these  remedies  to  a  sufficient  extent 
is  doubtful.  Enough  of  this  for  the  present. 
It  is  the  most  serious  subject^that  could 
have  roused  the  anxiety  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  always  anxiously  alive  to  the 
instability  of  our  Indian  Empire." 


Four  years  before,  Metcalfe  had  written 
with  reference  to  his  fevourite  Colonisation 
Scheme,  that  he  would  give  it  up.  if  he  wer» 
"  sure  that  our  army  would  always  be  feitb- 
fill."  "  But^"  he  added,  "  drawn,  as  it  must 
be,  from  a  disafiected  population,  it  is  won- 
derful that  its  feeling  is  so  good ;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  it  inll  last  to  eter- 
nity." At  a  somewhat  later  period,  when 
the  revision  of  the  Company's  Charter  was 
und^  consideration  be  wrote : — 

"Our  hdd  (of  India)  is  so  precarious, 
that  a  very  little  mismanagement  might  ao- 
c6mplish  our  expulsion ;  and  the  course  of 
events  may  be  of  itself  sufficient,  without 
any  mismanagement. 

"  We  are  to  i^pearance,  more  powerful 
in  India  now  than  we  ever  were.  Never- 
Uieless,  our  downfall  may  be  short  yrotk. 
When  it  commences  it  wiU  probably  be 
rapid,  and  the  world  will  wonder  more  at 
the  suddenness  with  which  our  immense 
Indian  Empire  may  vanish,  than  it  has  done 
at  the  surprising  conquest  that  we  have 
adiieved. 

'^  The  cause  of  this  precariousness  is,  that 
our  power  does  not  rest  on  actual  strength, 
but  on  impression.  Our  whole  reed  strei^th 
consists  in  the  few  European  regiments, 
speiJdng  comparatively,  mat  are  scattered 
singly  over  we  vast  space  of  subjugated 
India.  That  is  the  only  portion  of  our  sol* 
diery  whose  hearts  are  with  us,  and  whose 
constancy  can  be  relied  on  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  All  our  native  establishments,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  are  the  followers  of  fortune ; 
they  serve  us  for  their  livdihood,  and  gene- 
rally  serve  us  well.  From  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  hand  that  feeds  theni)  which  is 
one  of  t^e  virtues  that  tbev  most  extol, 
thev  may  often  display  fidelity  under 
trying  circumstances ;  but  in  their  inward 
feelings  they  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
universal  disaffection  whidi  prevails  against 
us,  not  from  bad  government,  but  from  na* 
tural  and  irresistible  antipathy ;  and  were 
the  wind  to  diange*-to  use  a  native  exprea- 
si<m — ^and  to  set  in  steadily  against  us,  we 
could  not  expect  that  their  sense  of  honour, 
although  there  might  be  splendid  instances 
of  devotion,  would  keep  the  mass  on  our 
side  in  o|npo8ition  to  the  common  feeling 
which,  witn  one  view,  might  for  a  time 
unite  all  India  frtym  one  end  to  the  other. 

^*  Empires  grow  <dd,  decay,  and  i^erish. 
Ours  in  India  con  hardly  be  called  old,  but 
seems  destined  to  be  short-lived.  We  ap* 
pear  to  have  passed  the  brillianoy  aad 
vigour  of  our  youth,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
have  readied  a  premature  old  age.  We 
have  ceased  to  be  the  wonder  that  we  were 
to  the  natives;  the  charm  which  once  ea- 
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compassed  us  has  been  dissolved,  and  our 
subjects  have  had  time  to  inquire  why  they 
hare  been^  subdued.  The  cousequenoes  of 
the  inquiry  may  appear  hereafl'Cr. 

"  If  these  speculations  are  not  devoid  of 
foundation,  they  are  useful  in  diverting  our 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  our  power,  and  in  preventing  a  de- 
lusive belief  of  its  impregnability.  Our 
greatest  danger  is  not  from  a  Russian  in- 
vasion, but  from  ihe  fading  of  the  impres- 
sion of  our  invincibility  from  the  minds  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  India.  The  disaf- 
fection which  would  willingly  root  us  out 
exists  abundantly ;  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances sufficient  to  call  it  into  general 
action  may  at  any  time  happen." 

In  t^e  same  paper,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
wrote : — "  We  can  retain  our  dominion  only 
by  a  large  military  establishment;  and, 
without  a  considerable  force  of  British 
troops,  the  fidelity  of  our  native  army  could 
not  be  relied  oli."  One  more  passage  will 
suffice.  It  is  doubly  important,  inasmudi 
as  it  contains  a  remarkable  dictum  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  which  Metcalfe  emphatically 
endorses : — 

"  The  prevalent  disaffection  of  our  sub- 
jects, the  uncertainty  under  which  we  hold 
any  part  of  our  Indian  possessions,  without 
the  presence  or  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mili- 
tary force ;  the  utter  inability  of  our  civil 
establishments  to  st^n  the  torrent  of  insur- 
rection, their  consternation  and  helplessness 
when  it  begins  to  roar,  constitute  in  reality 
the  greatest  of  our  dangers  in  India ;  widi- 
out  which  a  Russian  invasion,  or  any  other 
invasion,  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  successfully 
met  and  repulsed.     ... 

"  Persons  unacquainted  with  our  position 
in  India  might  throw  in  our  teeth  &at  this 
disaffection  is  the  consequence  of  bad  gov- 
ernment, and  many  among  us,  connecting 
the  two  ideas  together,  are  reluctant  to  cre- 
dit the  exist^ice  of  general  disdfection. 
But  this  feeling  is  quite  natural  without  any 
misgovemment  Instead  of  being  excited 
by  our  misrule,  it  is,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
degree,  molified  by  our  good  government. 
It  exists  because  the  domination  of  strangers 
— ^in  every  respects  strangers — ^in  country, 
in  colour,  in  dress,  in  manners,  in  habits,  in 
religion,  must  be  odious.  It  is  less  active 
than  it  might  be,  because  it  is  evident  to  all 
that  we  endeavour  to  govern  well,  and  that 
whatever  harm  our  government  does  pro- 
ceeds from  ignorance  or  mistake,  and  not 
from  any  wil&l  injustice  or  oppression. 

'^Although  Lord  William  Bentinck  ap- 
pears to  demise  the  dangers  of  either  foreign 
to^  or  internal  inrarrection  in  India,  his 
Lordship  admits  some  thiiigs  which   are 


quite  sufficient  to  show  that  danger  exists. 
He  admits  that  we  have  no  hold  on  the  af- 
fections of  our  sul^ects;  that  our  native 
army  is  taken  from  a  disaffected  population; 
that  our  European  soldiery  are  too  few  to 
be  of  much  avail  against  any  extensive  plan 
of  insurrection,  lliis  is  quite  enough,  and 
more  than  I  have  hitherto  alluded  to;  for  it 
is  Impossible  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  disaffection  in  our  army,  without  seeing 
at  once  the  full  force  of  our  dwiger.  As 
long  as  our  native  army  is  faithful,  and  wo 
can  pay  enough  of  it,  we  can  keep  India  in 
order  by  its  instrumentality ;  but  if  the  in- 
strument should  turn  against  us,  where 
would  be  the  British  power?  Echo  answers, 
where?  It  is  impossible  to  support  a  suffi- 
cient army  of  Europeans  to  take  the  place 
of  our  native  army. 

"  The  late  Governor-General  appears  also 
to  adopt,  in  some  measure,  the  just  remark 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that '  in  an  empire  like 
that  of  India  we  are  always  in  danger,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  form  in  which 
it  may  approach.'  This  sentiment  expresses 
the  reality  of  the  case  in  perhaps  the  truest 
manner,  and  I  will  not  longer  dwell  on  this 
part  of  the  subject." 

We  wonder  now  that  such  utterances  as 
these  should  have  been  rare  and  exception* 
al,  and  not  at  all  consonant  with  the  general 
belief  For,  looking  at  this  whole  question 
of  Indian  government,  or  endeavouring  to 
look  at  it,  as  though  we  were  regarding  the 
great  political  phenomenon  for  the  first  time, 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  the  mind  is  one  of 
wonder,  not  that  a  great  disaster  should  be- 
fall us  at  the  end  of  a  century,  but  that  the 
structure  we  have  reared  should  have  lasted 
half  that  time,  with  even  a  semblance  of 
stability  about  it  But  this  marvellous  edi- 
fice of  our  Indian  Empire  had  become  a 
mere  matter-ofcourse.  Content  with  its 
wonderful  present,  people  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  either  its  past  or  its 
future.  Practically  they  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  it  had  ever  had  a  b^^ning ;  and 
they  felt  assured  that  it  could  never  have  an 
end.  It  was  enough  for  the  multitude,  that 
the  Anglo-Indian  Empire,  like  Topsy  in 
Mrs,  Stowe's  fiction,  had  "  growed."  The 
fact  is,  that  we  have  been  too  successful* 
From  generation  to  generation,  through 
one  reign  after  anoUier,  we  have  floated 
down  the  stream  of  prosperity,  basking  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  and  falling  asleep  with 
the  rudder  in  our  hand.  From  this  pleas- 
ant drowse  we  have  now  been  awakened  by 
a  terrible  collision ;  and  have  therefore  be- 
gun to  condemn  ourselves,  or  more  properly, 
to  condemn  one  another,  for  the  want  of  or- 
dinary prudence  and  caution,  which  has  led 
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ufl  to  disregard  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
lying  in  our  waj.'  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  disaflfection  may  be  prevalent 
without  any  actual  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government  at  home  or 
abroad.  % 

That  cartridges  greased  with  bullock's  fat 
should  be  served  out  to  Hindoo  Sepoys,  ap- 
pears primA  facie  to  constitute  a  case  of 
mismanagement.  But  we  know  so  little 
about  the  history  of  these  cartridges,  that 
we  are  not  prepared  either  to  fix  the  extent 
to  which  this  alleged  grievance  may  have 
contributed  to  the  great  military  outburst, 
or  how  it  happened  that  anything  so  inflam- 
mable was  placed  in  the  Sepoys'  hands. 
Ail,  indeed,  that  we  know  with  any  certain- 
ty is,  that  there  has  been  a  terrible  disaster. 
Whole  regiments  of  Sepoys,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Bengal  presidency,  have  broken  out 

/  into  revolt.  They  have  not  only  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  but  have  turned  against 
Aeir  European  oflicers,  and  murdered  them 
without  a  pang  of  remorse.  In  many  places, 
the  mutineers  have  struck  indiscriminately 
at  white  life ;  massacring,  often  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  impossible  to  describe,  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;  burning  and  pillaging  in 
every  direction;  sweeping  away  the  civil 
government  like  chaff;  and  openly  declaring 
the  rule  of  the  Feringhee  usurper  at  an  end. 
And  this  storm,  it  may  be  said,  has  burst 
suddenly  on  the  land.  It  is  true  that  we 
heard,  some  months  ago,  distant  murmur- 
ings,  indicating  a  troubled  state  of  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere.  We  knew  that  one  or  two 
regiments  near  the  capital  had  exhibited 
symptoms  of  disaflection ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  feelrog  was  local,  that  it 
had  been  suppressed,  and  that  it  would  not 
break  out  in  other  places.    In  this  country 

.  it  had  excited  no  alarm,  and  scarcely  any 
attention,  until,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  June — four  days  after  the  centenary  of 
the  great  battle  of  Plassy,  which,  in  the 
stereotyped  historical  phrase,  "laid  the 
foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire" — ^the  preg- 
nant sentences  of  the  tel^raph  announced 
as  tragic  a  story  as  has  ever  yet  been  em- 
bodied in  a  few  terrible*  words. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details,  which 
will  be  found  fully  and  accurately  narrated 
in  the  excellent  summaries  of  Indian  intelli- 
gence, the  names  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.*  Every  reader 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  himself 


*  It  Is  diffionlt  to  orer-estimate  the  value  and  the 
interast  of  these  pobUoations  at  the  present  time^ 
when  even  the  oopioue  details  in  the  morning  jour- 
nals fail  to  satisfj  the  painful  curiosity  of  the  public ; 
and  especially  of  that  large  portion  of  it  which  is 
personally  connected  with  India. 


more  or  less  familiar  with  these  details ; 
and,  as  we  write,  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  farther  intelligence,  upon  the  na- 
ture of  which  greatly  depends  whether  order 
will  speedily  be  restored  to  the  disturbed 
districts,  or  whether,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  cold  weather,  England  will  have  to 
commence  the  re-conquest  of  Northern 
India.  In  the  meanwhile,  people  knowing 
something  about  the  matter,  are  loudly  and 
angrily  accusing  and  condemning,  and  peo^ 
pie  knowing  nothing  about  it  are,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  scale  of  inverse  propor- 
tion, louder  and  angrier  still. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  an  out- 
cry against  some  one.  Some  one  ought  to 
have  known  better;  some  one  ought  to 
have  foreseen  all  this ;  some  one  ought  to 
have  prevented  it.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
great  OutIs,  or  No  one,  who  has  done  all 
the  mischief.  Outis  has  put  out  the  giant's 
eye,  and  lefb  him  to  grope  in  the  darkness. 
We  say  it  not  ironically,  but  seriously, 
truthfully,  that  no  one  is  to  blame  for  the 
false  security  in  which  the  nation  has  long 
been  lapped.  It  was  the  necessary  result 
of  progressive  success.  Indeed,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  has  not  been  also  the 
cause  of  our  progressive  success.  A  more 
cautious  and  suspicious  policy  might  not 
have  been  so  successful.  We  have  raised, 
step  by  step,  during  the  last  century,  an 
army  consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand 
natives  of  India — men  of  different  nations 
and  different  castes,  all  differing  from  oor- 
selves  in  colour,  oreed,  institutions,  language, 
habits,  everything  that  can  separate  one  peo- 
ple from  another.  Over  this  immense  mass 
of  Indian  humanity,  a  handful  of  English 
gentlemen  has  held  undisputed  swav.  The 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
obeyed  the  word  of  die  dominant  tens. 
And  not  only  have  these  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  obeyed  the  dominant  tens,  but 
millions  and  tens  of  mOlions  have  followed 
the  same'straight  line  of  obedience.  Hire- 
ling troops — ^foreign  mercenaries  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  ready  to  fight  and  to 
kill  any  one  for  pay.  In  India,  the  English 
pav  has  been  paid  with  a  regularity  wholly 
unknown  under  any  oriental  government. 
The  Sepoys,  thererore,  have  had  their  re- 
ynrd.  And  for  this  reward,  obedience  was 
expected  in  return.  But  we  have  had  no 
such  claim,  no  such  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people.  The  legitimate  inf^ence,  there- 
fore, was,  that  the  soldiery  were  more  likely 
to  be  true  to  us  than  the  people ;  and  that 
we  should  al#av8  be  able  to  keep  the  latter 
in  check  through  the  agency  of  the  former. 
The  general  proposition  has  been,  that  our 
tenure  of  India  is  safe,  so  long  as  we  oan 
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relj  upon  the  fidelify  of  the  native  army. 
Let  the  bayonets  d  the  Sej^ju  bristle  on 
our  side,  and  we  are  safe. 

But,  was  it  likely  that  the  bayonets  of 
the  Sepoys  would  always  bristle  on  our 
side  ?  We  confess  that  it  appeared  to  us 
very  likely  that  they  would.  The  belief 
was  not  at  all  a  preposterous  one.  There 
was  no  discredit  in  credulity.  No  mightier 
lever  than  self-interest  moves  the  hearts  and 
shapes  the  actions  of  men.  It  is  true  that 
Indian  armies  always  mutiny.  The  Mah- 
ratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patan,  the  Arab  soldier, 
lives  in  a  chronic  state  of  mutiny.  But  the 
Mahratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patan,  is  always  in 
arrears  of  pay :  when  the  arrears  are  paid, 
the  mutiDy  ceases.  In  these  days,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pay  of  the  British  Sepoy  is 
never  in  arreara  It  is  liberal  in  anK)unt ; 
regular  in  disbursement.  The  soldier  has 
never  had,  and  is  never  likely  to  have,  so 
good  a  master  as  "  John  Company."  The 
son  follows  the  example  of  the  father,  and 
enlists  into  the  service  of  the  British  Gov- 
emm^t,  well  knowing  that  in  youth,  in 
maturity,  in  old  age,  he  insures  a  provi^on 
lor  himself;  that  a  certain  number  of  years 
will  see  him  in  regular  receipt  of  pay,  and 
an  uncertain  number  of  years  in  r^ular  re- 
ceipt of  pension.  It  is  manifestly  to  his  in* 
t^est  to  uphold  a  state  of  things  whidi 
secures  him  advantages  never  to  be  expected 
under  any  other  government.  There  has 
alwaye  bei^  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Indian  soldier  to  re- 
Ycdt  would  be  su|^re88ed,in  the  person  of 
the  British  Sepoy,  by  the  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  the  movement 

from  this  belief  we  may  except  those 
small  local  and  accidental  mutinies,  on  ac- 
eount  of  some  order,  real  or  supposed,  con- 
nected with  the  pay  of  the  Sepoy.  These 
mutinies  are  little  more  than  strikes  for 
wages,  not  peculiar  to  military  society. 
They  are  limited  to  the  locality  of  the 
special  grievance — are  epidemic,*  but  not 
eontagioufl.  The  cause  is  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  the  result  only  '*  proves  the 
rule."  So  long  as  the  Sepoy  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  on  the  score  of  his  pay,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  we  may  rely  upon  his 
fidelity.  And  so  long  as  we  may  rely  upon 
the  fid^ty  of  the  Sepoy,  it  has  been  held 
that  we  may  fe^  assured  of  the  security  of 
our  Indian  empire. 

So  long,  it  hi^  been  said,  ^and  no  long^." 
But  now  it  appears  that  this  latter  proposi- 
tloQ  is  as  likely  to  be  falsified  as  the  former. 
The  Sepoy  receives  his  pay^and  pension 
with  the  old  regularity — ^but  he  is  muti- 
nous ;  and  we  are  now  about  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  can  hold  India  in  spite 


of  him.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  seven  yean 
ago,  wrote  of  "  losing  India" — "after  a  de- 
structive collision  between  the  European 
regiments  and  a  mutinous  native  army." 
The  collision  we  have  now  actually  seen; 
but  we  have  not  lost  In<Ma,  nor  are  we  about 
to  lose  it :  we  are  simply  about  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  system. 

Read  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  the 
old  system  of  holding  India  by  the  agency 
of  a  native  army,  now  appears  to  be  a  fail- 
ure ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  declared  that  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
responsible  for  this  failure.  The  native 
soldier,  who  would,  it  is  said,  under  good 
management,  have  stood  by  us  to  the  last, 
has  risen  against  his  European  officers,  and 
turned  our  cantonments  into  shambles. 
Therefore,  it  is  argued,  there  must  have 
been  mis-management.  Only  by  some  cul- 
pable folly  could  such  an  element  of  strength 
be  converted  into  weakness  and  danger. 

And  this  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the 
assertion  that  the  pres^it  crisis  has  heeai 
steadily  approaching,  and  that  many  have 
seen  and  have  announced  its  approach.  In 
such  a  conjuncture,  hasty  verdicts  and  rash 
judgments  were  to  be  expected.  The  time 
has,  peiiiaps,  not  yet  come,  for  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate, judicial  consideration  of  the  whole 
case.  Already,  in  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion, has  much  been  written  very  vehemently 
on  one  side  of  the  question.  Little  time 
does  it  take  to  acquire  the  materials  of  a 
virulent  condemnation.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
that  something  has  gone  wrong,  for  people, 
wi^  the  least  possible  knowledge  of  Uiat 
something,  to  denounce  the  (Government  un- 
der  whose  hands  the  disaster  has  arisen,  and 
to  cry  firantically,  "  Down  with  it — delenda 
est  Carthago"  This  shout,  as  we  have  said, 
has  gone  up  already :  condemnation  has  pre- 
ceded inquiry.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
ere  long  there  will  be  a  reaction;  at  i^l 
events,  there  will  be  an  inquiry — a  grave, 
solemn,  and  deliberate  inquiry.  In  prospect 
of  this  we  now  write.  Many  difficult  poli- 
tical problems  will  press  for  solution.  We 
do  not,  at  this  early  period,  declare  our- 
selves competent  tb  solve  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  with  much  humility  that  we 
offer  to  our  readers  some  ccm^erations 
whidi  may,  perhaps,  enable  them,  when  the 
time  comes,  to  approach  the  discussion  in  a 
proper  judidal  spirit. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
wonder  is  not  that,  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
there  should  be  such  an  outbreak  as  we  now 
are  deploring;  but  that  such  a  disaster 
should  have  occurred  only  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  "AH  government,"  it  has  been  truly 
said, "  is  more  or  less  an  experiment    In 
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India  it  is  espedallf  an  experiment,  and  it 
is  one  on  a  gigantic  scale.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  experimentalise  on  a  foreign 
people  not  easj  to  miderstand — upon  a  peo- 
ple whose  character  and  institutions  are  not 
only  extremely  dissimilar  to  our  own,  but 
so  fenced  in  with  exdusiveness,  so  bristling 
with  all  kinds  of  discouragements  and  de- 
nials, that  it  is  difficult  above  all  things  to 
acquire  that  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
their  feelings  and  opinions,  which  can  alone 
enable  us  to  adapt  our  legislation  to  their 
moral  and  physical  requirements."  In  a 
word,  we  desire  that  it  should  be  always  re- 
membered, that  it  is  not  easy  to  govern  such 
%  country  as  India;  and  that  the  wonder 
truly  is,  that  the  experiment  has  been  at- 
tended by  BO  few  serious  mistakes,  not  that 
it  has  been  characterised  by  so  many. 

Having  anticipated  this  consideration,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  article,  we  need  say 
nothing  more  to  bespeak  general  toleration 
towards  the  errors  of  our  Indian  govern- 
ment. We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  another 
and  a  very  important  point  of  inquiry.  It 
is  extremely  desirable  that  it  riiould  be  well 
considered  in  this  conjuncture,  whether  the 
present  crisis  is  not  tiie  result  of  an  over- 
anxiety  to  govern  well,  rather  than  of  any 
culpable  n^ligence  and  indifference — whe- 
ther, indeed,  we  have  not  done  too  much 
rather  than  too  little.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  knew  kdia  and  her  people  as  well  as 
any  man  who  ever  lived,  was  continually  in- 
sisting upon  the  evils  of  precipitate  reform. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  great  evil  would  re- 
sult from  over-governing  the  country — from 
attempting  to  do  too  much  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people.  The  government  of  the 
East  India  Company  has  been  perpetually 
reproadied  for  being  so  slow  in  the  work  of 
improvement.  But  we  suspect  that  it  will 
appear,  on  inquiry,  that  it  has  been  rft>t  too 
slow,  but  too  rapid.  And  as  tiie  people  of 
England  at  the  present  time — men  of  all 
classes  and  all  interests — are  crying  out 
against  the  misgovemment  out  of  whidi  our 
disasters  have  arisen,  it  may  be  not  unde- 
sirable to  consider  whether  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to  evolve 
the  present  crisis,  are  not  the  results  of  their 
own  incaution  and  impatience — die  erowth, 
indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  some 
clamour  at  home,  some  urgency  for  particu- 
lar reforms.  The  progress  may  have  been 
all  in  the  right  direction.  The  Parliament, 
the  Platform,  and  the  Press  of  Great  Britain 
may  all  have  urged  what  is  right;  and  the 

Svemmttit  of  the  East  India  Company  may 
ve  been  right  in  yielding  to  the  pressure : 
but  it  does  not  follow  th^  because  it  was 
right,  it  was  not  dangerous. 


Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  this  inquiry 
can  be  entered  into,  in  a  proper  spirit,  unless 
we  entirely  divest  our  minds  of  the  assump- 
tion that  whatever  may  weaken  our  hdd  of 
India,  b  necessarily  culpable.  We  hold  it 
to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  prindpte 
of  Indian  government,  that  we  are  to  do  our 
beet  for  the  country  and  the  people,  without 
a  thought  of  the  effect  that  our  measures 
will  have  on  the  duration  of  our  empire  in 
the  East.  If  what  we  do  be  right  in  itself 
it  cannot  be  made  wrone  by  the  &ct  or  the 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  injurious  to  our 
own  interests.  Keeping  this  ev^  steadily 
in  view,  the  reader  will  not  misunderstand 
us.  Hiere  are  thuigs  which,  if  it  were 
dearly-shown  that  they  had  been  the  im- 
mediate and  the  sole  cause  of  our  recent  dis- 
asters, we  should  never  wish  undone. 

It  is  our  du^  to  enlighten  and  civilise  the 
people.  No  roa^  of  consequences  should 
ever  deter  us  from  the  steadfast  proseoition 
of  measures  tending  to  wean  tiie  people  firom 
the  cruel  and  d^rading  superstitions  to 
which  they  have  so  long  been  given  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  by  a  priesthood,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  perpetuate  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  We  do  believe  that  what  we 
have  done  fbr  the  people  at  large,  has  given 
dire  offence  to  the  Brafamans.  At  present 
affiurs  are'  in  a  transition-state.  The  Br^ 
mans  feel  that  their  influence  is  declining, 
and  will  decline  still  more,  as  the  effects  of 
European  education  difiuse  tiiemselves  more 
and  more  over  the  face  of  the  country.  But 
they  have  still  power  to  lead  the  people 
asU'ay,  and  especially  that  dass — the  soldiery 
— which  is  least  exposed  to  counteracting 
influences.  That  they  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  disseminating  a  belief  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  Grovemment  to  interfere, 
in  a  far  more  peremptory  and  decided  man- 
ner, with  the  religion  of  the  P^pl®)  is  a  &ot 
which  is  nurely  questioned.  They  have, 
doubtiess,  pointed  to  repeated  measures  of 
interference,  of  no  great  import,  perhi^ps, 
when  viewed  singly,  but  alarming  in  their 
a^regation.  The  abolition  of  Suttee — the 
suppression  of  female  infanticide— the  pro* 
hibition  of  the  cruel  c^^moniee  attending 
the  CSiurruck  Pocjah-^e  modification  of 
the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance — the  promo- 
tion of  female  education— 4he  legalization  of 
the  marriage  of  Hindoo  widowr^-^the  dimi- 
nished endowment  of  rdigious  institutions 
—and  the  rdaxation  of  the  onoe  stringent 
rules  interdictory  of  aH,  even  indirect  or 
constructive,  encouragement  of  educational 
or  missionary  efforts  for  the  evangelisation 
of  the  people,  are,  doubtiess,  all  r^erred  to 
as  indications  of  the  inaidioos  endeavours  of 
the  Feringhees  to  break  down  die  walls^of 
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caste.    A  little  thing  will  fill  the  cup  of  sus- 
picion and  alann^  to  the  brim.    Nothing 
could  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the 
greased  cartridges,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.    Alone,  the  cartridges  would  not 
have  stirred  a  single  company  to  revt>lt. 
But,  added  to  all  Uiese  for^ne  manifesta- 
tions of  our  disregard  of  lundoo  supersti- 
tions, and  coupled,  moreover,  with  vague 
and  mysterious  rumours  of  some  more  open 
and  undisguised  assault  to  be  committed 
upon  Hindooism,  under  the  protection  of  an 
overwhelming  European  force,  even  a  less 
outrage  than   this  might  have  made   the 
seething  cauldron  bubble  over  in  rebellion. 
We  should  be  far  better  pleased  if  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  believe  tliat  re- 
ligious alarm  were  not  the  main  cause  of 
this  outbreak  among  the  soldiery  of  Bengal 
But  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
Brahmans  have  i^ought  upon  the  fears  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  military  classes,  by  as- 
sailing them  with  stories,  in  which  a  vast 
superstructure  of  falsehood  is  reared  upon  a 
basis  of  truth.    If  this  **  leprous  distilment" 
had  not  been  poured  into  their  ears  by  the 
dominant  class,  they  would  never  have  ad- 
mitted a  belief  of  the  intention  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  use  any  other  instrument  than 
that  of  persuasion.    We  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  delusion  has  been  fostered  by  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  Christian  ministers, 
who  have  preached  Grod's  word  in  military 
hospitals  and  military  lines ;  and  that  some, 
not  connected  with  the  Christian  ministry, 
servants  of  the  Grovernment,  in  some  cases 
regimental  officers,  have  endeavoured,  in 
like  manner,  to  win  over  the  Sepoys  to  the 
truth.    But  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  efforts 
of  individual  men  were  not  calculated  to 
alarm  the  general  body  of  the  soldiery.    It 
was  the  apprehension  only  of  the  interfer- 
ence  of  tiie  State  that  could  have  raised  such 
a  wide  spread  feeling  of  dismay  and  resent- 
ment. And  it  demanded  the  agency  of  some 
active  emissaries  of  evil  to  make  the  poison 
do  its  &tal  work.     The  Brahmans  have 
good  reason  to  hate  us.    The  tendency  to 
all  our  ameliorative  measures  in  India,  is 
essentially  anti-Brahmantcal.  The  education 
of  the  people  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  them 
gnash  their  teeth  in  despair?  The  white  man 
has  come  with  his  new  truths ;  and  the  old 
errors  of  Hindooism  must  fisdl  prostrate  be- 
fore th^D.     What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
priestly  and  privliedged  class  should  diafe 
at  our  presence,  and  desire  to  sweep  us 
from  the  face  of  the  land  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  dis- 
affection is  limited  to  the  Hindoos.  But  it 
appears  that  the  open  manifestation  of  dis- 
content originated  with  them.    The  Moham- 


medans appear  to  have  been  easily  persuaded 
that  some  of  the  objectionable  cartridges 
were  greased  with  hog's  lard.    This  was 
probably  a  mere  invention  of  the  enemy* 
At  all  events,  it  appears  that  none  of  the 
cartridges  from  England  had  in  them  any  of 
the  grease  of  the  undean  animal.  Intelligible 
as  was  the  objection  raised  by  the  Hindoos 
to  tallow  made  of  bullock's  fkt,  it  was  for 
some   time  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
movement  was  confined  to  the  Hindoos. 
Later  events,  however,  have    shown    the 
fallacy  of  this  hope.    The  Mussulmans  have 
their  own  special  grievances.    '^  The  resump- 
tion measures," — says  a  recent  well-informed 
writer,* — "  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  jf 
Persian  in  the  courts, — the  attempted  con- 
version of  the  Calcutta  Madrisa,  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  Warren  Hastings  to  educate 
Moolavees,  that  is,  doctors  of  Mohammedan 
law,  into  a  common  English  school, — the 
striking  off  from  that  establishment  of  all 
officers  whose  service  was  religious,  fmd  the 
introduction  of  such  tests  and  conditions  c^ 
admission  to  public  employment  as  have 
had  the  effect  of  excluding  Mohammedans 
entirely  from  the  courts  and  other  public 
establishments, — these  and  many  similar  ob- 
served results  of  the  new  principles  adopted 
by  the  ruling  authorities,  sre  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  alienation  of  this  part  of 
the  population.    There  needed  very  little 
perversion  of  representation  to  induce  the 
Mohammedan  Sepoy  to  believei^  equally  with 
the  Hindoo,  that  the  subversion  of  ma  reli- 
gion also  was  the  object  and  aim  of  the 
government  he  was  serving."     He  had  his 
own  faith  to  defend,  and  ia  defence  of  it, 
who  so  violent  and  outrageous  as  a  Moham- 
medan? 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  view  of 
the  case—that  the  revolt  in  Bengal  has  been 
fostered  by  our  interference  with  the  reli- 
gious customs  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
or. with  laws  and  customs  supposed  to  be 
sanctioned  by  religion,  does  it,  therefore, 
follow,  that  the  government  of  Uie.  East  In- 
dia Company  is  culpable?  If  subh  is  the 
inference,  it  is  only  right  diat  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  blame  is  shared  by  a 
large  body  of  the  people  of  England.  It 
was  long  a  reproach  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  they  were  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  such  interference — ^diat  they 
sanctioned  and  sustained  the  cruel  and  idol- 
atrous rites  of  Hindooism — and  were  alto- 
gether too  tolerant  of  error.  It  was  long 
declared  to  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  a- 
Christian  government  thus  to  shelve  the  re- 
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Ilgion  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  appear  open- 
ly as  the  friends  and  abettors  of  an  abomin- 
able superstition.  I^  then,  there  be  any 
blame  in  this  matter,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cul- 
prits out  of  Leadenhall  Street  But  we 
hold  that  there  is  really  no  culpability  any- 
where. As  regards  the  government,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  it  has  not  respected  the  re- 
ligious faiths  of  the  people  of  India,  because 
it  has  suppressed,  or  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press, certain  abominations,  which  were 
clearly  breaches  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
which  were  really  not  sanctioned  by  the  na- 
tional  religion,  although  the  priesthood,  for 
their  own  purposes,  made  it  to  appear  that 
they  were  divinely  ordained. 

We  concur  entirely  in  the  view  of  the 
duty  of  government  towards  its  native 
subjects  in  India,  enunciated,  some  forty 
years  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Marshman,  the  eminent  missionary  of 
Serampore.  "  Though  most  deeply  impress- 
ed," he  wrote,  "  with  the  truth  of  Uie  Christ- 
ian religion,  and  satisfied  that  were  that 
only  to  be  considered  in  a  moral  view,  it 
would  be  found  to  have  diffused  more  know- 
ledge and  happiness  than  any  other  faith 
man  ever  entertained ;  yet  I  do  think,  that 
from  the  construction  of  our  empire  in  In- 
dia, referring  both  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  attained,  and  that  in  which  it  must 
(according  to  my  humble  judgment)  be  pre- 
served, t&t  the  English  government  in  In- 
dia should  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  in- 
terfere in  propagating  the  Christian  rel^ion. 
The  pious  missionary  must  be  lefl  unsup- 
ported by  government  or  any  of  its  officers, 
to  pursue  his  labours ;  and  I  will  add,  that  1 
should  not  only  deem  a  contrary  conduct 
a  breach  of  faith  to  those  nations  whom  we 
have  conquered,  more  by  our  solenm  pledges, 
given  in  words  and  acts,  to  respect  their 
prejudices  and  maintain  their  religion,  than 
by  arms,  but  likely  to  fail  in  the  object  it 
sought  to  accomplish,  and  to  expose  us  event- 
ually to  more  serious  dangers  than  we  have 
ever  yet  known." 

With  such  information  as  we  have  before 
us,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  government 
of  India  has  transgressed  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  above  passage.  If  there 
be  one  act  more  than  another  which  may  be 
oonstrned  into  an  indirect  support  of  prose- 
lytising efforts,  it  is  in  the  admission  of  mis- 
sionary schools  and  colleges  to  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving,  in  common  with  other 
scholastic  institutions,  the  benefits  of  grants 
in  aid  from  the  public  purse.  This  measure 
was  greatly  approved  at  the  time,  as  was 
the  whole  scheme  of  education,  launched 
while  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  Presid^t  of 


the  Indian  Board,  doubtless  in  obediau)e  to 
popular  outcry.  But  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  one  tning,  the  exten- 
sion of  secular  education  is  another.  The 
latter,  however,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  government,  is  as  fatal  to  Brahman- 
ism  as  the  former.  In  this,  and  in  another 
more  ^larged  sense,  the  education  of  the 
people  is  dangerous.  The  ^^  danger"  is  the 
loss  of  India.  But  we  have  never  dosed 
our  eyes  to  the^  possibility  of  this  result — 
and  we  believe  that  we  have  never  been  de- 
terred from  doing  what  is  right  by  any  fear 
of  hastening  the  downfall  of  our  empire. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  outbreak  in  Bengal,  is  to  be 
found  in  certain  lies  disseminated,  with  a 
malicious  object,  among  the  native  soldiery ; 
and  that  if  the  authorities  in  India  and 
England  had  been  duly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  they 
might  have  anticipated  and  counteracted  the 
evil  influences  of  those  who  have  exerted 
themselves,  with  too  much  success,  to  fan 
the  latent  fires  of  disaffection  into  a  blaze. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct  branches  of 
inquiry ;  the  one,  why  the  disaffection  arose ; 
the  other,  why,  having  arisen,  it  was  not  al- 
layed by  the  European  officers  before  it 
broke  out  into  acts  of  violence.  If  proper 
relations  had  been  maintained  between  the 
Sepoy  and  his  English  officer,  there  would 
never  have  existed  this  dangerous  delusion, 
"  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."  The  Sepoy 
is  very  credulous.  There  is,  indeed,  a  child- 
like simplicity  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  believes  and  ponders  over  the  most  ab- 
surd story.  But  he  has  fax  greater  faith  in 
the  word  of  the  white  man  than  in  that  of 
his  own  people.  A  few  words  of  explana* 
tion  from  an  officer  esteemed  by  the  men 
under  his  command,  will  speedily  remove  a 
dangerous  error  rankling  in  the  Sepoy's 
mind,  and  send  him  back  to  his  lines  a  con- 
tented man  and  a  good  soldier.  Fortified 
by  the  assurances  of  his  captain,  he  will 
be  proof  against  the  designing  falsehood  of 
the  emissary  of  evil.  No  one,  knowing 
how  easily  the  Sepoy  is  alarmed,  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  eiObct  which  the  greased 
cartridges  may  have  had  upon  his  mind,  es- 
pecially when  interpreted  to  him  by  one 
bent  upon  mischief.  But  no  one  knowing 
how  docile  and  tractable  he  is,  when  proper- 
ly managed  by  his  European  commander, 
will  have  any  more  doubt  that  this  alarm 
might  have  been  easily  dissipated  by  a  few 
words  of  timely  explanation. 

Then,  why  were  Uiese  words  of  timely  ex- 
planation not  spoken  1  We  desire  not  to  be 
understood  as  making  any  sweeping  asser- 
tions. We  do  not  say  that  in  no  case  has  a 
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Btateme&t  been  made  on  the  sobjact  of  the 
cartridges,  tiding  to  ^lay  the  alarm  and  irri- 
tation in  the  Sepoy's  mind.  It  may  have 
been  made  in  time ;  it  may  hare  been  made 
too  late ;  or  it  may  not  have  been  made  at 
all.  We  will  assume  the  worsts  although 
we  have  no  information  to  lead  us  to  a 
belief  in  anything  better.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  conviction  that,  in  the 
greater  number  of  oases,  the  explanation 
was  not  ofifered;  and  that  regiments  have 
broken  out  into  rebellion,  because  there 
have  not  been  intimate  relations  between  the 
Bengal  Sepoy  and  the  British  officer. 

A^d  why  1  Simply  for  this  reason  :  that 
it  has  been  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
social,  the  administrative,  and  the  material 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  weaken 
the  bonds  between  the  Hindostanee  soldier 
and  the  European  officer.  Little  by  little, 
the  English  in  India  have  been  more  and 
more  un-Hindoo-ised  bv  the  growing  civil- 
ization of  the  West,  m  the  old  time,  he 
conformed  himself,  more  or  less,  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  If  he  did  nothing 
else,  he  conformed  himself,  with  wonderful 
alacrity,  to  their  vices.  He  might  not 
adopt  their  religion,  but  he  very  soon  forsook 
his  own.  There  were  few  Christian  churches ; 
there  were  few  Christian  ministers ;  there 
were  few  Christian  women.  He,  therefore, 
soon  ceased  to  worship,  and  he  found  his 
female  companions  among  the  women  of  the 
country.  He  lived  in  the  Zenana.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremonial  festivities  of  the 
people.  He  was  all  things  to  all  men — ^now 
a  Hindoo,  and  now  a  Mussulman.  He  was 
a  Sepoy  officer ;  and  content  to  be  a  Sepoy 
officer.  His  r^ment  was  his  home.  The 
native  officers  were  his  brethren;  the  sol- 
diers were  his  children.  He  spoke  their 
language — though,  in  all  probability,  he 
could  not  read  a  single  word.  Reading,  in- 
deed, was  not  part  of  his  vocation.  He, 
therefore,  talked  all  the  more.  He  was  glad 
to  converse  with  his  native  officers.  The  soo- 
bahdar  or  jemadar  of  his  company  was  ever 
welcome  to  his  bungalow.  He  had  always 
a  kind  word  to  say  them ;  he  seldom  failed 
to  ask  what  was  going  on  in  the  lines ;  and 
what  was  the  buzaar  gupy  or  gossip.  It, 
the  pleasure  of  the  native  officer  to  be/m^ 
municative.  He  is  never  slow  to  talj^  old 
is  encouraged.  He  will  not  hoar^^e  W^^ 
grievances  if  he  can  find  a  syiih^^,  using 
listener ;  he  will  not  hatch  seditig .  a  secret 
if  he  is  encouraged  to  make  a  confidant  of 
one  who  has  any  power  to  redress  them. 
So,  when  he  visited  his  officer  in  the  olden 
time,  when  Englishmen  were  content  to  be 
mere  soldiers  in  India^  he  freely  discloeed  to 
him  all  that  was  done  and  was  talked  of  in 


the  lines.  If  dnister  rumours  were  afloat^ 
they  were  communicated  to  the  officer,  who 
mvestigated  thdr  origtn,  and  explained  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated.* 
The  native  soldier  then  carried  back  to  his 
comrades  words  of  comfort  and  assurance. 
The  lie  was  strangled ;  the  delusion  vanish- 
ed ;  the  panic  subsided ;  and  men  went  to 
parade  with  cheerful  faces  as  before. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  now,  or,  if  ever 
the  case,  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule, 
is  generally  admitted.  The  Englishman  in 
India  has  become  more  English — ^the  officer 
has  become  less  a  soldier.  We  no  longer 
leave  our  country,  with  its  religion,  its  man- 
ners, its  literature,  its  domesticities  behind 
us,  when  we  set  our  faces  towards  Calcutta 
or  Bombay.  We  carry  with  us  to  the  East 
our  civilization,  our  propriety,  our  old  ideas 
and  associations,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  our 
old  way  of  life.  We  do  not  cast  off  the 
mother  country,  but  still  turn  fondly  to- 
wards it ;  and  as  increased  facilities  for  com- 
munication multiply  around  us,  we  hanker 
more  and  more  after  home.  The  English 
drawing-room  has  supplanted  the  native 
2ienana.  Instead  of  the  dusky  paramour,  the 
pale-faced  English  wife  has  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  officer's  solitude,  and  the  mother 
of  his  children.  A  wide  severance  between 
the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races  is 
the  result  of  this  social  chanse.  Some  may 
lament  it — some  may  say  t£at  we  have  be- 
come too  English,  and  that  a  greater  assimi- 
lation to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
their  tone  of  thought,  and  a  more  enlarged 
sympathy  with  their  feelings,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  our  permanent  occupa- 
ti(Hi  of  ^e  country.  But  this  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  change  of  which  we  speak  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  cannot  Hindooise 
ourselves  again,  any  more  than  the  butterfly 
can  return  to  Uie  statw  ante  of  the  grub. 
We  cannot  demolish  our  Christian  churches, 
or  bum  our  English  books,  or  place  a  five 
months'  voyage  between  India  and  Great 
Britain.  When  we  consider  the  atrocities 
whidi  have  been  inflicted  during  the  last  few 
large  b^  upon  delicate  women  and  innocent 
ws'oildren,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise 
that  there  may  be  less  willingness  than  here* 
tofore  to  tnm^lant  English  ladies  to  so 
perilous  a  land;  but  even  if  this,  as  we 
greatly  doubt^  were  to  be  the  permanent 
result  of  our  recent  disasters,  there  are  other 
influences  (not  the  least  of  these  being  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  with  respect  to 
religion  and  morality ),  which  would  prevent 
our  again  assuming  the  old  loose  g^ ments 
which  once  we  wore  in  true  Hindostanee 
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fashion.    We  have  divested   ourselves  of 
them  for  ever.       * 

But  is  it  only  by  ceasing  to  be  English- 
men— ^by  ceasing  to  be  Christians,  that  v^e 
can  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
natives  ]    We  believe  that  there  are  other 
and  better  ^^yays,*  but  scarcely  as  the  pre- 
sent military  system  of  the  country  is  main- 
tained.    The  men  whose  names  are  borne 
on  the  lists,  as  officers  pf  our  Sepoy  rai- 
ments, are  &r  better  specimens  of  English 
gentlemen  than  their  mthers  and  grandfa* 
thers  in  the  days  of  Wellesley  and  (S)mwal- 
lis.     But  modem  improvement  has  here 
again  been  fatal  t6  the  native  army.    It  is 
now  of  administrative  progress  that  we  are 
speaking.    There  has  been  long  an  outcry 
against  the  old  exclusive  civil  service  and 
the  regulation  system.   All  our  more  recent 
acquisitions  of  territory,  as  the  Punjab,  Pegu, 
Nagpore,  and  Oude,  have  been  administei^ 
since  their  annexation,  under  the  *'  non*regu- 
lation  system,"  by  a  mixed  commission, 
composed  of  civil  and  military  officers — ^the 
latter  genendlv  predominating  m  respect  of 
numbers.      Inese    military  administrators 
are  commonly  the  picked  men  of  the  ser- 
vice.   The  are  not  the  sons  and  nephews  of 
directors,  or  young  men  of  good  connections 
at  home,  strongly  recommended  to  the  Grov- 
emor-General,  but  men  of  proved  capacity 
and  undoubted  vigour,  acquainted  with  the 
« native  languages,  with  the  country,  and  with 
the  people,  andfidlof  activity  of  the  best  kind 
These  are  the  men  who  are  most  wanted 
with  their  regiments,  but  they  are  not  suffer, 
ed  to  remain  soldiers.    The  temptation  to 
accept  my  extra-r^imental  employment  is 
great.    Ijiere  is  better  pav»  more  credit,  a 
better  prospect  of  gaining  mture  distinction, 
and  rising  to  eminence  in  the  service.    The 
allurement,  therefore,  is  not  resisted  ;  and 
regiments,  already  denuded  of  their  best  offi^ 
cers  to  supply  the  ordinary  requirement  of 
the  staff,  are  still  further  stripped,  and  all  the 
remaining  men  of  any  mark  and  likelihood 
carried  off  to  administer  new  provinces,  or 


♦  It  is  very  possible  not  to  bo  too  Eng)'«\  ^ 
yet  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  too  Orient329*P*®® 
biographer  of  Sir  John  Malcohn  says  of  him  :-^''  i*e 
great  secret  of  Maloohn's  sucoees  was,  that  he  wai 
neither  too  native  nor  too  European.  He  understood 
the  native  character,  and  he  could  sjmpathise  with 
the  feelings  of  the  natives^  but  he  never  fell  into  na- 
tive habitSL  ...  It  was  by  preserving  the  high 
tone  and  the  pure  life  of  the  Eng^d^  gentleman,  and 
yet  carrying  to  his  work  no  European  prejudices,  no 
cnt-and-dried  maxims  of  European  poUcy,  to  be  f^ 
plied,  however  inapplicable^  to  all  cases  of  native 
government,  that  Malcolm  achieved  an  amount  of 
succeed  and  acquired  a  reputation  among  the  peo* 
pie  of  Central  India,  such  as  no  man,  before  or  sinoe, 
ever  earned  for  himself  in  any  part  of  the  world.*' 
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to  take  the  place  in  other  detached  situations 
of  those  who  have  been  selected  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  our  new  acquisitioi^s.  Thus  the 
dvO  administration  is  strengthened,  but  the 
strength  of  the  army  Is  sacrificed  to  it. 
Everybody  admits  that  the  experiment  has 
been  in  itself  amply  successful — so  successful, 
that,  whatever  new  provinces  may  be  added 
to  our  Indian  empire,  the  old  system  of  pure 
dvilianism  will  never  be  resorted  to  again. 
It  was  the  growth,  too,  of  the  very  best  in- 
tentions—of a  laudable  desire  to  govern  in 
the  nliost  effectual  and  least  expensive  man- 
ner. They  who  had  accused  -the  East  India 
Company  of  a  desire  to  maintain  their  privi- 
1  civil  service  at  the  highest  possible 
numerical  strength,  and  of  being  jealous  in 
the  extreme  of  all  interference  with  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  dominant  few,  now  saw 
this  aristocracy  of  caste  broken  down ;  and 
were  compelled  to  admit  the  sacrifice  and  to 
laud  the  disinterestedness  of  the  reform. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  "non-regulation  system,"  was 
the  extension  of  Public  Works  in  India. 
This,  also,  was  a  laudable  movement  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  it  was  promoted,  in 
no  small  dep;ree,  by  a  pressure  from  this 
country.  Ijie  East  India  Company  had 
never  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
great  material  works,  remunerative  and  re- 
productive ;  but  the  pace  at  which  they  had 
proceeded  had  been  too  slow  for  home-bred 
politicians,  and  there  was  a  clamour  for 
greater  speed.  Lai^e  sums  of  money  were 
devoted  to  roads,  to  canals,  and  other  great 
works  of  public  utility.  The  department  of 
public  works  became  an  important  departs 
ment  of  the  State.  Great  numbers  of  offi- 
cers were  required  to  give  effect  to  our  mea- 
sures. Young  military  men  took  to  the- 
study  of  engineering,  and  came  to  England 
to  work  upon  the  railways.  Any  one  with 
a  little  knowledge  of  practical  science  felt 
himself  secure  of  obtaining  an  appointment 
in  the  public  works'  department:  so  here 
was  anodier  mode  of  escape  from  that  penal 
settiement — the  military  cantonment.  It 
was,  doubtless,  a  movement  in  the  right  di- 
^rection ;  but,  excellent  as  it  was  in  itself,  it 
peC^(^  another  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  our 
benfP  army.  More  active  enterprising 
>>w  di/^oWiers  were  carrie^  away  for  detach- 
ed vaoa^  oyment,  and  die  residue  became 
soantk^^more  dissatisfied,  and  more  ineffi- 
cient, until  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  the  Sepoy  towards  his  British  officers  be- 
came little  more  than  things  of  the  past ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  less  because  the  number 
of  officers  lefi  with  a  regiment  was  so  small, 
than  because  the  quality  was  so  indifferent. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  few  good  officers 
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are  better  than  many  bad  ones.  We  have 
some  tangible  proof  of  this  in  the  Company's 
Irregular  regiments,  ivhich  have  mostly  only 
three  European  officers,  a  commandant,  a 
second  in  command,  and  an  adjutant,  and 
yet  are  always  in  an  admirable  state  of  effi- 
ciency. These  officers  are  picked  officers ; 
their  appointments  are  staff  appointments, 
hungered  after  like  all  oUiers.  A  man  in 
command  of  an  Irregular  corps  is  satisfied 
with  it ;  the  officers  beneath  him  aspire  to 
nothiog  better  than  the  command,  m  due 
course,  of  the  raiment  to  which  they  have 
long  been  attach^.  The  regiment  is  their 
home,  the  soldiers  are  their  comrades.  They 
are  proud  of  their  connection  with  the  corps, 
and  are  eager  to  exalt  it ;  whilst  the  officer 
with  the  R^ular  regiment  sits  loosely  to  his 
duty,  and  is  continually  longing  to  escape. 
It  is  of  less  importance  that  we  should  se- 
cure the  services  of  good  than  of  many  offi- 
cers with  the  Sepoy  regiments.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  be  a  good 
regimental  officer  who  looks  upon  himself 
merely  as  a  bird  of  passage  with  his  regi- 
ments-dislikes, and  perhaps  despises  his  du- 
ties, and  is  expending  all  his  energies  in 
efforts  get  himself  transferred  to  the  staff. 

The  ^*  Staff,"  indeed,  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  gradually  swallowing  up  the  com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  Indian  army.  The 
intention  of  employing  military  officers  in 
civil  offices  was,  we  repeat,  anexcellent  one, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  the  administration  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. But  it  has  destroyed  the  military  feel- 
ing and  the  military  capacity  of  hundreds, 
who  might  have  become  first-rate  soldiers^ 
We  suspect  that  the  number  of  officets  who, 
if  suddenly  recalled  to  dieir  regir..jnts, 
would  be  quite  incapable  of  putting  a  com- 
pany through  their  ordinary  marching  drill, 
or  through  the  manual  and  platoon  exer- 
cise, is  something  really  astounding.  Even 
oonunandinff  officers,  aher  a  long  series  of 
years  on  the  Staff,  have  been  known  to 
enter  again  upon  regimental  duty,  as  ignor- 
ant of  military  details  as  a  cadet  fresh  from 
Harrow  or  Winchester.  And  we  are  afraid 
that  there  are  not  many  who,  afler  having 
dischaiged  larse  civil  and  administrative 
functions,  and  oeen  invested  with  weighty 
responsibilities,  do  not  look  upon  regimental 
duty  with  sometlfing  like  contempt,  espe- 
cially under  a  syst^n,  the  unhappy  tendency 
of  which  is  to  transfer  all  real  power  firom 
the  regimental  authorities  to  armv  head- 
quarters, and  to  make  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, who  ought  to  be  a  very  king  over  his 
own  people,  a  mere  degraded  cypher — ^the 
shadow  of  a  name.  The  tendency,  indeed, 
of  our  entire  system  has  been  to  degrade 


regimental  duty,  in  all  its  decrees,  to  the 
utmost  possible  Qxtent,  until  the  zeal  and 
the  pride  of  the  soldier  are  almost  wholly 
extinct. 

Mudi  more  might  be  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  for  the  exigencies  of  time  and  space, 
which  forbid  us  to  enlarge,  as  we  desire, 
upon  the  evils  of  excessive  centralisation  in 
aU  the  branches  of  the  State.  But  enough, 
we  think,  has  been  advanced  to  indicate — 
firstly,  what  have  been  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  disaffection  of  the  native  army 
of  India;  and,  secondly,  what  has  prevented 
that  disaffection  from  being  allayed  before 
it  had  become  dangerous — ^in  a  word,  the 
active  and  the  passive  causes  of  the  recent 
disastrous  outbreak.  In  both  cases,  an  un- 
due zeal  for  precipitate  reform  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief. .  The  wheels  of 
progress  would  have  rolled  on  surely  and 
safely,  without  creating  alarm  or  rousing 
national  prejudices  into  violent  action,  and 
great  moral  and  material  improvements 
would  have  struck  root  in  the  soil,  when  the 
country  was  ready  for  them.  But  the  press- 
ure from  without  has  given  to  these  wheels 
of  progress  a  forced  and  unnatural  rapidity 
of  rotation,  and  we  have  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  our  danger  by  seeing  the  State 
machine  rushing  down  the  hill  to  destruc- 
tion, beyond  the  power  of  human  agency  to 
control  its  headlong  course.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  has  often  ' 
been  called  a  '*  drag.^'  It  was  a  drag  that 
was  much  needed.  But  Parliament,  the 
Platform,  and  the  Press,  scouted  the  dicta 
that  India  wad  not  yet  ripe  for  this  or  that 
measure,  and  that  to  reform  effectually  we 
must  reform  slowly,  as  the  antiquated  con- 
servatism of  the  effete  oligarchy  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  The  wisdom  of  itiefestina  lente 
doctrine  was  ignored.  The  prudence,  which 
shook  its  head  and  whispered  caution,  was 
derided.  There  was  not  wanting,  perhaps, 
some  just  ground  of  complaint,  that  the 
Government  of  the  Company  moved  slowly 
— that  it  carried  the  quieta  non  movere  prin- 
ciple a  little  too  far — and  that  it  needed 
some  external  stimulus  to  keep  it  fix>m  fiUl- 
ing  in  the  rear  of  the  general  progress  of 
the  age.  But  it  was  very  possible  to  fall 
into  an  opposite  extreme ;  and,  by  attempt- 
ing to  sow  broadcast  reform  and  improve- 
ment over  the  land,  befi^re  the  sou  was 
ready  to  receive  them,  to  do  more  to  retard 
the  desired  pn^ess  than  by  advancing,  with 
painful  effort,  as  though  the  tarda  pcidagra 
were  in  every  limb. 

We  have  said,  and  we  cannot  too  em- 
phatically repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  cease 
from  doing  good,  because  there  may  bo 
temporal  danger  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
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people.  But  the  highest  wisdom  has  taught 
us  prudence,  and  counselled  us  against  pour- 
ing new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Thej  who 
have  the  most  genuine — the  most  heart-felt 
desire  to  root  out  error  from  the  land,  ought 
to  be  the  most  eager  to  inculcate  caution, 
lest  all  their  eflforts  be  defeated  by  bringing 
on  a  collision,  and  precipitating  a  crisis, 
which  must  prove  &Ud  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  their  most  cherished  hopes.  This 
is  no  mere  speculation.  The  events  whidi 
have  recently  occurred — ^which  are  now  oc- 
curring— ^must  necessarily  check  the  course 
of  progress  of  every  kmd.  The  saddest 
thing  of  all  in  connection  wiUi  the  great  out- 
bre^  of  1857,  is  the  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement  given  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional emightenment.  It  will  be  long  now 
before  we  cease  to  be  timid  fmd  suspicious. 
The  good  work  of  half  a  century,  indeed,  has 
been  undone  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  believe  that  our  hold  of  India  is  as 
firm  as  it  has  ever  been.  There  may  be 
outbreaks  not  yet  reported ;  there  mav  be 
more  bloodshed,  more  terror;  and  there 
will  be  horrible  retribution.  But  the  Eng- 
lish  will  be  masters  of  the  field,  and  remain 
rulers  of  India.  The  immediate  remedy  for 
the  great  disease  is  an  overawing  European 
force.  Upop  this  point  there  are  not  two 
opinions,  ^rute  force,  however,  is  but  a 
sorry  cure  for  such  an  evil,  and  can  hardly 
be  a  permanent  one.  India  may  be  con- 
quered again  and  again  by  European  troops. 
But  to  conijuer  the  country  is  one  thing ;  to 
hold  it  is  another.  There  are  able  men — 
powerful  writers — ^who  recommend  that  we 
should  break  up  the  Ben«il  army,  and  dis- 
arm the  whole  of  India.  It  might  be  done, 
but  it  is  not  worth  doing.  Sudi  an  empire 
as  we  should  then  have,  would  not  be  a 
credit  to  us,  and  could  not  possibly  be  a 
profit  It  could  not  last  long,  and  would  be 
a  sorry  spectacle  whilst  it  lasted.  Even  if 
it  did  not  come  to  a  sudden  jand  violent  end, 
such  an  experiment  must  necessarily  break 
down  for  want  of  money  to  nuuntain  it.  We 
must  look  for  the  remedy  in  some  other 
quarter  than  a  continued  exhibition  of  brute 
force. 

We  cannot  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people — ^many  of  them  brave  and  warlike, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  arms — and  if  we  could, 
what  use  to  us  would  be  a  country  which 
we  cannot  colonise  %  If  we  cannot  re-estab- 
lish our  moral  influence  in  India,  and  again 
place  our  confidence  in  a  Sepoy  army,  we 
had  better  abandon  altogether  the  experi- 


ment of  Indian  government  When  we 
speak  of  confidence,  we  do  not  mean  blind 
confidence.  We  can  no  longer  regard  the 
fidelity  of  the  native  army  as  a  matter  of 
course — we  can  no  longer  go  to  sleep  with 
our  doors  and  windows  open,  whilst  two 
hundred  thousand  of  foreign  bayonets  iure 
bristling  around*  us.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  to  be  done ;  there  is  need  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  sagacity  to  turn  what  may 
at  any  time  become  a  source  of  immediate 
danger  into  an  element  of  continued  safety. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Sepoy  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  as  that  we  have  proved  ourselves 
not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of 
so  perilous  an  instrument  If  a  gun  goes  off 
unexpectedly  in  our  hands,  it  is  not  the  fiiult 
of  the  gun,  but  our  own  &ult  for  improperly 
handling  it  We  believe  that  the  »epoy 
army  may  yet  be  all  that  it  has  once  been 
to  us,  and  much  more.  But  we  must  look 
upon  the  management  of  these  immense 
bodies  of  foreign  troops  as  a  science,  and  not 
leave  things  to  take  their  course,  as  though 
the  very  name  of  a  British  officer  were 
sufficient  to  keep  these  gigantic  l^ons  ia 
control.  • 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  force.  Having  done 
tills,  we  have  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  we 
have  to  reward  the  fiuthfiil.  Reward  mvst 
go  side  by  side  with  pumshment,  or  we  shall 
only  do  half  our  work.  Then  we  have  to 
re-model  our  system,  and  to  re-organise  our 
establishments.  To  accomplish  this  success- 
fully, we  must  have  fidl  information — we 
must  look  the  matter  boldly  and  honestly 
in  the  face  ;  we  must  cast  aside  all  preju- 
dices, all  foregone  conclusions,  ding  to  n« 
ancient  errors,  and  care  for  no  vested  rights. 
We  shall  find  in  our  system  and  practiqe  of 
government,  when  we  come  calmly  to  ex- 
amine it,  much  that  is  good,  much  that  b 
evil — ^but  much  more  which,  good  in  itself, 
has  become  evil  by  its  excess,  and  has  hurt 
where  we  meant  to  heal.  So  terrible  a  les- 
son  cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  the  nation. 
In  spite  of  the  present  darkness,  it  is  yet 
permitted  to  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  yet 
derive  strength  from  our  present  weakness ; 
and  that,  when  at  last  we  lav  down  the  reins 
of  enipire  in  the  East,  we  shall  do  so  of  our 
own  free  will,  not  as  tlie  beaten  enemies,  but 
as  the  triumphant  fUends  of  the  people, 
leaving  them  to  the  self-government  for 
which  we  have  fitted  them  by  the  precept 
and  the  example  of  a  second  century  of 
beneficent  rule. 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Hiiiory  of  Europ€^  from  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  Accii- 
ition  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By 
Sir  Archibald  Alisok,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  6 
Vols.     1852-57. 

2.  History  of  Europe^  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  French  BevoluHon  to  the  Be- 
storation  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  By 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart,  D.C.L. 
14  Vols.     1850. 

If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive — and  the  con- 
tingenoy  b  not  more  improbable  than  a 
realization  of  many  of  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  these  works — ^when  every  other 
contemporaneous  record  shall  have  perished, 
the  histories  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  will 
be  regarded  as  a  colossal  political  pamphlet, 
written  in  an  age  of  longeval  patriarchs  and 
in  a  land  of  polemical  giants.  The  author 
who  can  devote  twelve  thousand  pages  to 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  write  s 
history  of  the  great  drama  of  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years  involves  great  difficulties, 
or,  at  least,  that  it  calls  ^r  the  exercise  oi 
extraordinary  qualifications.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  later  than  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  periods  of  whidi  Sir  Archibald  has 
treated.  In  dealing  indeed  with  bare  facts, 
there  exists,  in  the  abstract,  more  informa- 
tion, in  proportion  to  our  proximity  to  the 
events  that  we  record.  But  in  questions 
involving  the  relations  of  cabinets,  it  of^en 
happens  that  this  testimony  is  not  available* 
For  a  narrative  of  battles,  there  are  eye- 
witnesses among  our  contemporaries  whose 
knowledge  is  more  often  freely  imparted, 
and  whose  considerate  statements  rarely 
conflict  with  one  another.  But  the  very 
existence  of  these  sources  of  direct  and  au- 
thentic knowledge  renders  it  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  rely  upon  the  second  or  third  hand 
the  perishable  vindication  of  party '^  cries," ^statements  which  have  meanwhile  appeared, 


will  be  assumed  to  have  been  of  a  people 
who  yet  enjoyed  a  life  of  primitive  dura- 
tion, and  with  whom  everyUiing  but  theur 
reasoning  was  proportionate  to  their  phy- 
sical stature.  We  may  question,  however, 
the  success  of  a  monster  pamphleteering, 
which  is  at  once  the  jest  of  Liberal  poli- 
ticians, and  which  an  eminent  Conservative 
leader  (with  marked  ingratitude)  has  cha- 
racterised as  a  history  of  Europe  written  in 
twenty  volumes,  to  {»rove  that  Providence 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Tories.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  fbi^otten  that  Sir  A.  Alison's  writ- 
ings claims  credit  for  the  most  startling 
revelations  of  modem  research  :-^they  have 
discovered  that  the  Reform  Act  was  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
and  that  the  Roman  Empbe  fell  to  destruc- 
tion because  it  had  no  Com  Laws ! 
VOL.  xxvn.  D — 11 


and  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  criticism 
and  analysis.  Their  existence  renders  it 
especially  perilous  to  allow  our  own  ima- 
gination to  supply  the  particulars  which 
our  library  does  not  yield. 

But,  in  passing  from  fiiots  to  opinions, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  tendencies  of  events 
whose  results  are  yet  incompletely  devel- 
oped, the  quaHiication  required  for  a  con- 
temporary historian  of  Europe  is  yet  more^ 
various  and  more  rare.  Ho  requires  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  state  of  government 
and  of  the  state  of  sodety^-of  the  nature 
and  working  of  laws  and  institutions,  and 
of  the  bent  and  action  of  opinion — in  every 
important  commonwealth.  He  requires, 
above  all  things,  a  calm  judgment,  an  entire 
absence  of  partisan  bias,  a  total  freedom 
from  prepossessions,  and  a  clearness  of  fore- 
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sight  only  to  be  obtained  at  once  from  the 
deepest  and  the  most  comprehensive  thought. 
He  must  write  in  a  concise  style,  if  he 
would  appreciably  advance  his  unwieldy 
subject  wifiiin  any  practicable  compass.  He 
must  remember  that  the  disposition  of  sp- 
tiety  to  look  upon  political  prophets  in  the 
light  of  spurious  diviners,  is  founded  on  a 
pretty  wide  induction  that  their  divinations 
are  almost  inevitably  wrong.  He*  must 
oo'mbine  with  these  qualities  an  imitation  of 
the  immortal  experiment  of  Thucydides, 
whose  conciseness  of  narration  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  relation  of  details  to 
the  main  action  of  his  story ;  and  whose 
philosophy  of  contemporary  events  is,  not 
the  vaticmation  of  the  theorist,  but  the  calm 
reasoning  of  the  statesman  in  anticipation  of 
their  developed  tendency. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  of  these  difficulties, 
as  they  apply  to  Sir  A.  Alison's  works,  part 
lire  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  .part  are  of 
the  author's  own  making.  Hem  ight  surely, 
for  instance,  have  left  the  Peninsular  war  to 
Sir  William  Napier,  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  field.  He  has  at  least  failed  to  dis- 
place that  author,  or  even  to  put  himself 
m  any  sort  of  comparison  with  him ;  and  he 
has  braved  a  eiviUan's  difficulty  of  strate- 
gic criticism.  His  elaborate  descriptioD^  of 
Russia  tin  his  new  work)  are  as  inlferior  to 
those  of  Haxthausen,  as  his  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  Turkey  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Ubicim.  These  authors  had  also  preceded 
him :  and  institutions  dating  long  prior  to 
the  period  of  the  history  can  have  no  other 
concern  with  it  than  as  they  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  narrative  of  events.  This 
system  of  describing  governments  and  man- 
ners extends  to  other  states  (in  which  also 
we  have  ourselves  travelled)  ;  and  the  de- 
icriptions  combine  a  maximum  of  tedious- 


Bess  with  a  minimum  of  fidelity.    Sir  Ar-  ^resh  phasis  in  our  foreign  alliances,  and 


ohibald's  desire  to  hit  his  political  oppoiients 
is  so  keen  and  predominant,  in  every  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  that  he  strikes  on  all 
sides  with  an  aimlessness  which  frequently 
results  (as  we  shall  see)  in  his  hitting  hiis 
9wn  party  harder  than  nis  opponents,  and 
himself  hardest  of  all.  His  assertions  of 
policy,  which  contravene  the  avowed 
opinion  of  the  greatest  living  reputations, 
Ipre  continually  put  forward  without  a  sha- 
dow of  reasoning.  Where,  on  the  other 
band,  a]:^ument  is  offered  on  a  few  favourite 
Wpics  of  declamation,  it  is  offered  so  singu- 
larly without  any  defined  view  or  dear  no- 
tion, that,  if  we  collate  the  argumentative 
passages  which  are  scattered  over  different 
volumes,  on  any  one  subject,  the  result  of 
the  author's  deductions  is  seen,  upon  his 
own  showing,  to  be  nearly  worthless,  if  not 


absolutely  nil  The  style  of  his  criticisms 
similarly  alternates  between  wearisome 
flippancy,  and  the  assumption  of  a  compas- 
sionate intellectual  nre-eminence,  which  dis- 
dains a  sarcasm,  it  is,  therefore,  the  aim 
of  the  present  criticism  of  Sir  A.  Alison's 
works,  not  to  provoke  and  initiate  contro- 
versy, but  simply  to  take  up  the  gauntlet 
whidi  the  author  has  already  thrown  down. 

Either  of  these  histories  devotes  itself  as 
is  well  known,  into  one  of  the  two  great 
periods  of  which  the  interval  between  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon  is  composed.  These  pe- 
riods are  very  fairly  defined  by  the  author 
as  periods  of  equsd  and  corresponding  ac- 
tivity, respectively  in  war  and  in  peace. 
There  is,  however,  this  broad  distinction  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  military  activity 
of  the  former  age  was  (with  the  exception 
of  its  first  few  years)  the  instigating  activity 
of  the  few,  while  the  pacific  activity  of  tkt 
later  age  was  the  instigiUing  activity  of  the 
numy.  It  follows  from  this  distinction,  that 
the  changes  which  this,  pacific  activity  has 
produced,  are  not  alone  likely  to  be  more 
durable ;  but  that  they  form  an  inherent 
part  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe. 
When,  therefore,  the  virtual  direction  of 
the  national  life  had  passed  into  hands  so 
diflerent  from  those  by  which  that  life  had 
previously  been  controlled,  it  was  impossi- 
ble but  that  great  changes  should  result, 
both  in  the  external  and  internal  relations 
of  nearly  every  state.  It  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  theae  dianges  in  the  national 
life  would  demand  a  correspcmdii^  <rfiaiigo 
in  those  relations. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  Sir  A. 
Alison  joins  issue  with  nearly  the  whole  o^ 
his    generation.      He    looks    upon    every 
change  in  our  domestic  government^  every 


every  expansion  in  our  social  and  oommer<> 
cial  life,  as  aa  evidence  of  our  national 
dedlne.  He  regards  the  European  settle- 
ment of  1814h-15  as  a  righteous  and  design- 
edly-eternal settlement ;  and  he  ascribes  to 
popular  violence  every  instance  of  its  in- 
fraction, and  the  whole  responsibility  for 
the  tyranny  and  insecurity  t^at  have  since 
been  experienced.  The  general  wisdom  of 
that  settlement  will  hardly,  indeed,  be  dis- 
puted, in  all  the  difficulties  which  then  pre^ 
vailed;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  seen 
that  those  European  Grovenunents  which 
are  the  author's  archetypes  of  Conservatism, 
were  the  first  to  violate  its  fimdamentnl 
provisions.  Sir  Archibald  entertams  the 
same,  view  of  the  actual  constitution  o£ 
England  in  1815 :  and  from  that  starting- 
point  he  traces  our  decline^  sucoeflsively,  ia 
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the  ciontraofcion  of  tlie  Currency;  in  **the 
calamity  of  Free  Trade ;"  in  our  Colonial 
policy ;  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and 
in  C^UioIic  Emancipation;  in  the  alleged 
substitution  of  "  Liberal"  for  "  Conserva- 
tive^' alliances  abroad ;  and  in  Parliament- 
ary Reform. 

The  first  chapter  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  new 
work  is  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  this 
gloomy  picture;  and  it  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  analysis  of  all  that  follows.  It 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked, as  it  at  once  evinces  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  of  this  great  and  paradoxi- 
cal proposition  is  sustained.  We  will  take, 
in  the  first  place,  the  author's  argument 
from  free  trade,  viewed  in  reference  to  emi- 
gration and  to  the  alleged  consequent  de- 
cline of  the  population  of  these  islands : — 

^'  Great  aad  inportant  as  were  these  resnlts 
[tlM  ADffkKFreDoh  allianoe]  of  the  social  codvuI- 
moos  of  France  and  England  in  the  first  instanoe^ 
then^  sack  iato  iosignificance  compared  with  those 
which  followed  the  change  in  the' oommefoial 
policy  and  the  increased  stringency  in  the  mone- 
tary laws  of  Great  Britain.  ,The  effect  of  these 
all-important  measares,  from  which  so  mnch  was 
expected  and  so  little,  save  snfiKiring,  received, 
was  to  augment,  to  an  extraordinary  and  onpa- 
ralleled  degree,  the  outijoard  tendenoy  of  the 
British  people.  The  agricnltaral  popolatioo, 
especially  in  Ireland,  were  violently  torn  up  from 
the  land  of  their  birth  by  woefol  suffering :  a  fa- 
mine of  the  thirteenth  appeared  in  the  population 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy ;  and  to  this  terrible 
bat  transient  source  of  suffering  was  superadded 
tbelastioediscoara^enietttarising  fW)m  the  virtual 
doaing  of  the  market  of  England  to  their  {nro- 
dnce,  by  the  inundation  of  grain  from  foreign 
statesL    .    .    • 

•*  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  this  century, 
beheld  with  astonishment  Great  Britain,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  war  had  been  self-supporting,  im- 
porting ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  being  a 
fhll  fifth  of  the  national  subsistenoe,  and  a  con- 
stant stream  of  three  himdred  thousand  emigrants 
annually  leaving  its  shoves.  Its  inhabitants, 
which  for  four  centuries  had  been  regularly  in- 
creasing, declined  a  million  in  the  five  years  trom 
1846  to  1850  [1851  ?]  in  the  two  islands,  and 
two  millions  in  Ireland  taken  separately.'*— Vol. 
L,  pp.  10, 11. 

This  statement  is,  without  exception,  the 
strangest  compound  of  anachronisms  and 
mi  ^dculations  that  we  ever  encountered. 
The  scientific  world  have  been  content  to 
ascribe  the  potato  disease  to  some  diemi(»l 
seqf et  which  they  cannot  solve :  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son plainly  refers  this  chemical  process  of 
nature  to  the  repeal  of  the  ooi^  laws  and  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  !  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  he  distinctly  recounts 
die  famine  of  1846  as  among  the  results  of 
these  two  measures.    But  waiving  this  ain 


gular  discovery,  which  throws  Liebig  and 
Playfair  into  the  shade  at  once — and  grant- 
ing that  the  author  cannot  really  have  in- 
tended what  he  nevertheless  states,  let  u$ 
glance  next  at  the  anachronism  which  this 
statement  involves.  He  takes  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  population  as  the  true  index 
of  the  expediency  of  the  measures  meanwhile 
in  force.  We  say  nothing  more  of  the  po- 
tato blight  in  this  place ;  although  it  is  well 
knovm-that  the  famine  produced  by  that 
blight  was  at  its  height  before  the  com  laws 
were,  even  theoretically,  repealed.  Waiv- 
ing this  anachronism  also,  we  pass  to  the 
author's  next  assertion,  of  "the  virtual  clos- 
ing of  the  market  of  England  to  Irish  pro- 
duce, by  the  inundation  of  grain  from  for- 
eign states,"  That  Sir  A.  Alison  refers  to 
the  operation  of  this  system  during  1846-50 
is  perfectly  clear ;  since  he  regards  the  de- 
cline of  population  as  the  immediate  result 
of  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  speci- 
fies that  declhie  during  those  years.  Now, 
is  it  possible  that  he  is  not  aware  that  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  did  not  come  into 
operation  until  1849,  and  that  therefore 
these  results,  during  three  of  these  years  at 
least,  actually  co-existed  with  protective 
laws?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  perhaps, 
that  Sir  Archibald  intended  to  include  the 
commercial  legislation  of  1842,  as  well  as 
that  of  184,6.  W^e  answer,  therefore,  at 
once,  that  he  is  precluded  from  the  benefit 
of  this  hypothesis  by  the  very  figures  which 
constitute  his  own  argument  against  the  le- 
gislation of  1846.  For  (at  p.  66)  he  appeals 
to  the  contrast  between  the  decline  of  the 
population  in  1846-51,  and  its  previous  in- 
crease in  1841-46,  as  an  evidence  of  the  dis- 
tinctive results  of  free  trade. 

To  turn  to  the  next  question — ^What  are 
the  merits  of  this  argument  of  the  alleged 
decline  in  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom 1  We  have  already  quoted  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's assertion,  that  the  population  of  the 
two  islands  declined  by  one  million,  and  that 
of  Ireland  alone  hyitoo  millions,  in  the  five 
years  1846-50.  This,  to  begin  with — and 
accepting  the  author's  index  of  prosperity  in 
population — ^is  a  highly  satisfactory  indica- 
tion for  Great  Britain ;  inasmuch  as  its  po- 
pulation must  have  increased  by  one  million 
in  the  five  years,  according  to  Sir  Archibald's 
own  statement. 

What,  however,  is  the  correctness  of  these 
figures?  If  we  turn  fh)m  p.  11,  in  which 
they  stand,  to  p.  56,  we  shall  find  quite  a 
different  statement  We  find  that  the  popu- 
lation during  these  five  years  declined,  not 
by  1,000,000,  but  simply  by  600,000.  We 
find  also,  that  during  the  whole  ten  years, 
from  1841  to  1851,  it  increased  from  26,- 
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831,000  to  27,435,000,— or  more  diaii  600,- 
000.  We  find,  consequently,  that  the  in- 
crease,  during  the  first  half  of  this  decade, 
was  1,200,000.  And  during  four  out  of 
^w^  of  those  years,  we  had  a  partial  free 
trade  in  corn,  and  a  total  free  trade  in  meat, 
which  was  one  great  element  of  Irish  export 
into  England. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  is  it 
true  that  our  population  did  decline  in  1846 
-51,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  ex- 
pression %  Sir  A.  Alison  tells  us  that  emi- 
gration, during  these  five  years,  set  in  at  a 
rate  of  300,000  a-year.  This  immediately 
accounts  for  the  exclusion  of  1,500,000  gf 
British  born  subjects,  who  were  either  in 
these  islands  in  1846,  or  were  since  bom  on 
these  shores,  from  the  census  of  1851.  If, 
then,  the  diminution  of  population,  during 
the  same  period,  was  but  600,000,  it  becomes 
clear  that,  in  these  very  five  years  (1846- 
51)  there  must  have  been  an  excess  of  900,- 
000  births  over  deaths.  Although  no  gene- 
ral census  of  the  population  has  since  been 
taken,  it  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  emigration,  though 
increasing  rather  than  lessening  in  actual 
numbers,  has  since  been  outstripped  by  the 
excess  of  population.  We  think  Sir  Archi- 
bald might  have  had  the  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge this  circumstance  in  one  of  his  later 
volumes. 

It  must  be  observed  also  thaf  he  discreet- 
ly omits  reference  either  to  the  Irish  famine, 
as  disconnected  from  free  trade,  or  to  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia; 
although  he  is  peculiarly  au  fait  of  these 
questions,  in  their  relation  to  his  own  cause. 
He  has  acknowledged  that  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  did  not  decrease  in 
numbers,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  in- 
creased as  much  as  that  of  Ireland  decreased, 
in  stating  that  the  decrease  of  Ireland  was 
double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  Ireland  alone. 
Does  Sir  A.  Alison,  then,  make  no  compu- 
tation for  the  actual  deaths  caused  by  the 
fevers  and  starvation  which  prevailed  in  that 
country?  Does  he  make  no  computation 
for  the  apprehension  of  those  recurring  mi- 
series which  drove  the  people  to  increased 
emigration  ?  With  what  possible  consisten- 
cy or  shadow  of  sense  can  he  ascribe  this 
result  to  the  contingent  evils  arising  from 
duties  to  be  abolish^i  three  years  later — 
and  which,  in  their  partial  abolition,  the  Irish 
had  experienced  and  not  suflfered  from* — and 
wholly  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tive evil  of  starvation  by  the  failure  of  their 
own  crops,  which  was  actually  depopulating 
them  1  And  though  very  willing  to  make 
the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  Cali- 


fornia a  stalking-horse  iHierewiih  lo  oover 
the  retreat  of  a  defeated  policy,  whenever 
the  subsequent  prosperity  of  England  under 
free  trade  is  brought  forward,  he  here  omits 
any  acknowledgment  of  this  sudden  stimu- 
lus upon  Irish  emigration. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Sir  A. 
Alison's  method  of  arguing  a  party  question, 
and  of  proving  the  impolicy  of  a  fiscal  mea- 
sure, upon  population  returns,  when  those 
returns  show  that  the  births  exceeded  the 
deaths  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the 
^ve  years  in  qestion,  by  900,000 ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  an  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  million  and  a  half,  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  meanwhile  largely 
rose ;  and  while  a  famine  in  Ireland,  and 
gold  fields  in  Australia  and  California,  pre- 
sented themselves  almost  simultaneously 
as  concurrent  motives  to  emigration.  If 
this  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  ike  question 
that  S'ur  Archibald  has  raked  up,  it  certainly 
has  reoelved  from  him  a  conclusive  condem- 
nation. 

We  will  turn  to  the  next  gi[;eat  element 
of  our  political  retrogression — the  political 
alliance  cultivated  by  this  country  with 
France  from  the  Revolution  of  1830 : — 

"The  first  effect,"  says  Sir  A.  Alison, 
^oftiUs  idrntUy  ofjfeeUng  and  interest  in  the 
class  then  for  the  first  time  intrusted  with 
the  practical  direction  of  affairs  in  both  coun- 
tries, was  a  close  political  alliance  between 
their  Governments,  and  an  entire  change  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  To  the 
vehement  and  ceaseless  rivialry  of  four  ceo- 
turies  «icoeed«d  an  alliance  sincere  and  cor- 
dial at  tiie  time;  though,  like  other  intima- 
cies  founded  on  identity  of  passion,  not  of 
interest^  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  survive  the  emotions  which  gave  it 
birth."— Vol.  i.,  p.  7. 

When  the  author  has  made  up  his  mind 
whether  the  alliance  proceeded  upon  a  sense 
of  interest  or  not — a  question,  by  the  way, 
on  which  his  whole  argument  turns — he  will 
be  able  to  render  himself  less  unintelligible. 
We  tiike  up  this  passage,  however,  less  with 
the  view  of  criticising  blunders  which  servo 
to  show  that  the  writer  can  have  formed  no 
notion  (true  or  erroneous)  iu  his  own  mind 
in  regard  to  the  subject  with  which  he  here 
deals,  than  with  the  aim  of  pointing  out  what 
these  interests  are,  which  are  yearly  inte- 
grating  more  firmly  the  alliance  of  £ngland 
with  what  Sir  A.  Alison  chooses  to  term  the 
Revolutionary  Powers. 

If  the  author  had  ever  analysed  the  com- 
mercial  statistics  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— which  are  published  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  some  other  states — 
and  especially  the  commercial  tables  of  the 
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statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
— he  would  have  peroeived  that,  during  that 
period,  the  commercial  relations,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  of  this  country  with  the  states 
of  Western  Europe,  have  been  increasing  in 
m  degree  which  has  bound  together  the  mari- 
time  states  of  the  west  in  an  alliance  found- 
ed almost  as  directly  upon  reciprocal  inter- 
ests and  necessities  as  the  ZoUverein  itself. 
It  is  singular  that  a  writer,  the  aim  of  whose 
whole  argument  it  appears  to  be  to  find  a 
solution  of  every  problem  in  monetary  laws, 
should  know  so  little  of  the  great  commer- 
cial facts  on  which  those  laws  must  largely 
depend. 

The  author  thus  proceeds  with  his 
Uieme : — 

"  To  complete  the  perils  of  Great  Britain,  aris* 
log  oat  of  the  very  magnitade  of  its  former  tri- 
oinpbs  and  extent  of  its  empire,  while  so  many 
caoses  were  coDspirioi?  to  weaken  its  internal 
streogth,  and  disqaallMng  it  for  withstanding 
the  assault  of  a  formidable  enemy ;  others,  per- 
haps more  pressing,  were  alienating  foreign  na- 
tions, breaking  ap  oM  alliances,  and  tendiog  more 
and  more  to  isolate  England  in  the  midst  of  Euro- 
pean hostility.  The  triompb  of  the  democratic 
principle,  by  the  Revolation  of  1830,  in  France, 
was  the  caose  of  this :  for  it  at  once  iudaoed  an 
entire  change  of  government  and  foreign  policy 
in  England,  and  snbstitated  new  revSuttonary 
far  the  old  eonservalive  alliances.  Great  Britain 
no  longer  appeared  as  the  champion  of  order,  but 
as  the  friena  of  rebellion  ;  revolutionary  dynasties 
were,  by  her  inflaence,  joined  to  that  of  France, 
established  in  Belgiam,  Spain,  and  Portagal ; 
and  the  policy  of  onr  cabinet  avowedly  was  to 
eetablbh  an  allianoe  of  oonstitntional  sovereigns 
in  Western,  which  might  counterbalance  the  coa- 
lition of  despots  in  Eastern  Europe."— Pp.  27, 28. 

By  what  ministers  of  England  were  these 
**  old  Conservative  alliances"  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  broken  up,  if  broken  up  they  were  % 
They  were  broken  up  by  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  by  Mr.  Canning,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  divergence  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  policy  of  the  Great  Conti- 
nental Powers  d urine  the  forty  years  be- 
tween the  Peace  of  raris  and  the  war  of 
1654,  was  never  so  broad,  nor  the  danger  of 
European  war  so  imminent,  as  between 
1815  and  1830.  From  the  policy  of  the 
Holy  Allianoe,  the  first  act  of  the  Continent- 
al Great  Powers  after  the  restoration  of 
peace,  Lord  Castlereagh  at  once  declared 
the  divergence  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
Congresses  of  Troppau  and  Laybach  in 
1820  and  1821,  the  British  Government 
was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  "  Great  Con- 
servative Powers ;"  and  Lord  Castlereagh's 
circular  of  that  period  attests  the  almost 
total  isolation  of  England.     In  1892,  Mr. 


Canning  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  to  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  "Conservative  Powers,"  upon 
the  very  question  for  which  they  were  con- 
vened. During  the  four  or  five  subsequent 
years,  we  were  upon  the  verge  of  war  with 
France,  chiefly  by  reason  of  her  very  pro- 
minence as  the  agent  of  the  "  Conservative 
Powers,"  in  the  invasion  of  Spain.  In  1827, 
we  were  dissevered  from  Austria  on  the 
question  of  Greek  Emancipation;  and  in 
1828  and  1829  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  are  understood  to  have  re- 
frained from  direct  hostilities  with  Russia, 
chiefly  through  an  apprehension  that  they 
would  have  been  thereby  involved  in  war 
with  France  also. 

These  circumstances  do  honour  to  those 
Tory  statesmen,  whom  a  paramount  sense 
of  public  duty  induced  virtually  to  dissever 
their  country  from  the  alliances  of  1815. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  from  these 
examples,  than  that  the  inherent  divergence 
of  the  English  system  from  the  "  Conserva- 
tive Powers,"  prevented  the  existence  of 
any  such  alliances  as  Sir  A.  Alison  has  de- 
scribed. The  state  of  our  alliances  with 
those  powers  in  1830  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  readiness  with  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  acknow- 
ledged the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  author  proceeds  thus : — 

<<  Strong  in  the  sapport  of  France,  whether 
onder  a  throne  surrounded  by  repablican  institn- 
tions,  or  those  instttations  themselves,  England 
became  indifferent  to  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
Gootinental  Powers,  and  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
tend  the  spread  of  liberal  institatioos,  or  the 
sympathy  openly  expressed  for  foreign  rebels^ 
irritated  beyond  forgiveness  the  Cabinets  of  St 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin."--P.  28. 

We  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  the  legal 
question,  whether  the  Poles  (who  are  here 
designed)  were  rebels  or  not.  But  as  Sir 
Archibald  assumes  the  entire  harmony  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  1830  and 
1831,  in  adhering  to  the  "  Conservative 
Alliance,"  we  may  as  well  remind  him, 
that  Austria  and  Russia  were  upon  the 
verge  of  war  at  this  very  juncture,  and  upon 
this  very  question.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  public  men  in  London,  that 
Prince  Mettemich  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Polish  "  rebels,"  and  was  pro- 
paring  for  an  armed  intervention  in  their 
support,  on  the  condition  that  an  Austrian 
prince  should  fill  their  constitutional  throne, 
when  the  vigour  of  the  Russians  unexpect- 
edly terminated  the  war. 

Sir  A.  Alison  thus  winds  up  with  the 
proof  of  his  consistent  proposition :— 
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**  Bat  all  aUlaooM  firaDded  on  identify  of  feeling, 
not  interest,  are  ephemeral  in  their  dnration.  A 
single  day  destroyed  the  tohole  fabrie  on  ichieh 
iw  rested  our  security.  Revolutionary  violence 
worked  ont  its  natoral  and  unavoidable  result  in 
the  Continental  States.  A  military  despotism 
was,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  established  in 
Austria  and  Pruasia :  the2d^  December  arrived 
in  France;  and  in  an  instant  that  power  wu 
turned  over  to  the  rank  qfour  enemie*."— P.  28. 

So  much  for  all  this  boasted  discernment! 
That  many  persons  should  have  oonneeted 
the  idea  of  a  Bonaparte  in  absolute  power 
in  France  with  Continental  usurpation,  and 
a  threatened  invasion  of  this  country,  by  the 
mere  historic  relation  of  the  two  ideas,  was 
not  unnatural.  But  that  a  writer  who  had 
passed  half  his  Hfe  in  a  study  of  the  political 
history  of  this  century,  should  have  failed 
to  perceive  the  three  great  determinating 
influences  in  the  policy  of  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  is  really  surprising. 
He  did  not  anticipate  the  probability  that 
that  prince,  as  he  existed  under  the  force  of 
his  uncle's  name,  would  adopt  the  allianoe 
of  England  in  the  interest  of  commerce, 
which  that  unde  had  so  often  declared 
should  have  been  his  policy,  could  he  but 
have  had  his  career  over  again.  He  did 
not  anticipate  the  efiect  oi  the  adverse  pre- 
possession of  the  legitimist  sovereigns  to- 
wards tbe  house  of  Bonaparte — added  to 
the  hauteur  and  disdain  with  which  they 
had  treated  even  King  Louis  Philippe, 
twenty  years  h^<n*e.  He  seems  to  have 
bad  no  perception  that  the  national  allianoe 
of  France  and  England  was  a  great  com- 
mercial fact  We  have  already  adverted 
to  this,  as  an  evidence  of  Sir  A.  Alison's 
strange  misconception  of  the  real  bases  of 
the  present  political  system  of  Europe.  He 
appears  able  to  see  no  further  than  the 
actual  fabrie  of  government ;  and  referring 
the  coincidence  of  more  popular  power  in 
France  aod  England  with  the  avowed  alli- 
ance of  the  two  States  to  the  mere  sympathy 
of  a  popular  system,  be  augurs  the  ruin  of 
the  alliance  from  the  fall  of  the  popular 
system.  With  regard  to  his  repeated  asser- 
tion  (this  time  stated  without  a  contradic- 
tion))  *'  that  the  alliance  could  not  be  dura- 
ble because  it  was  not  founded  on  an  identity 
of  interest,"  we  may  reply,  that  perha^w  the 
experience  of  twenty-seven  years  may  now 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  its  durability ; 
and  that  the  fact  of  its  durability  may  be 
alone  held  as  a  presumption  of  its  basis  in 
an  identity  of  interest. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  amusing  to  turn 
from  this  volume  to  p.  383  of  vol,  IV,,  and 
to  observe  how  Sir  A.  Alison  wreake  his 
revenge  on  the  Allied  Powers  &>f  disap- 


pointing his  prediction.  Now  elsewhere, 
throughout  these  volumes,  he  has  justly 
held  in  view  the  importance  of  the  Turkisk 
Empire  to  the  balance  of  European  power ; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  pre-eminent  necessity 
of  preserving  that  Empire  from  the  enr 
croac^ment  of  Russia.  Yet  in  this  passage, 
written  during  the  late  war,  he  holds  up  to 
European  indignation  the  spectacle  of  Franoe 
and  England  uniting  for  the  defence  of  % 
Mohammedan  State!  This  certainly  strikes 
us  as  a  somewhat  unsuccessful  retreat  from 
a  false  position. 

This  defence  of  Turkey  being  here  referred 
to  "  the  Reform  Act"  (!),  it  may  be  as  well 
to  add,  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  is  Sir 
Archibald's  political  archetype,  was  himself 
as  strenuous  a  supporter  of  that  State  as 
Lord  Palraerston  himself.  We  remember 
askhng  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  what 
course  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Greek  Emancipation,  if 
he  had  lived  five  years  longer.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry replied,  *'I  am  certain  my  brother 
would  never  have  consented  to  any  tiling  of 
Uie  kind." 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  foreign 
affairs,  it  is  worth  while  to  advert  to  Sir  A. 
Alison's  view  of  the  increased  military  esta- 
blishments of  the  despotic  powers,  in  their 
relation  to  the  probability  of  general  war. 
This  question  is  of  the  more  practical  import, 
since  it  is  directly  connected  in  the  narrative 
with  that  of  our  own  defences.  The  author 
argues, — 

**  Since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  all  the  contests 
of  Europe  have  been  internal  only.  There  have 
been  many  desperate  and  bloody  struggles,  but 
they  have  not  been  those  of  nation  with  nation^  but 
of  class  with  class,  or  race  with  race.  No  foreign 
wars  have  desolated  Europe;  and  the  whole 
efforts  of  government  in  every  country  have  been 
directed  to  moderating  the  warlike  propensities 
of  their  subjects,  and  preventing  the  fierce  ani- 
mosities of  nationality  and  race  [I]  (irom  involv- 
ing the  world  in  general  conflagration 

<*  But  this  has  been  materially  changed  by  the 
consequences  of  the  great  European  revolution  of 
1848  ;  and  it  rosy  now  be  doubted  whether  the 
greatest  dan^rs  that  threaten  society,  are  not 
those  of  foreign  subjugation,  and  the  loss  of  n*- 
tiooal  indepeBdenee."— i.,  p.  22. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  argue  with  an 
author  who  has  no  distinct  idea  of  the  mean* 
ing  that  he  would  assign  to  his  own  terms. 
In  the  same  breath  he  uses  the  terms 
'*  nation"  and  *^  race,"  first  in  antithesis,  and 
then  as  implying  nearly  identical  ideas. 
The  anticipation  of  external  war,  as  the  ulti- 
mate characteristic  of  this  age,  is  however 
fair  and  plausible:  though  the  finandal 
binak  down  of  France  and  Russia  (since 
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this  Tolume  was  wrHten)  has  not  faTOured 
the  experiment ;  and  though  the  Inorease  of 
militarjr  force  in  Austria  and  Prussia  is  only  j 
proportionate  to  the  tncrease  of  popular  dis- 
affection. 

But  this  picture  has  apparently  been 
drawn,  only  to  bring  out  more  vividly  our 
own  alleged  defenoelessness,  which,  as  may 
be  expected.  Sir.  A.  Alison  refers  to  the 
coQtraotfon  of  the  currency.  It  Is,  of  course, 
a  broad  question,  whether  the  popular  voice 
has  not  been  raised  too  loudly  for  retrench- 
ment. The  author,  however,  proceeds  to 
illasCrate  his  position  with  much  the  same 
circumspection  as  before  :-j- 

''Tbe  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  strained  to  the  nttermosi  to  wHhstand  the 
hoBtUity,  at  Um  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the 
GafiDres,  who  never  oould  bring^ix  tboosaad  men 
into  the  field.''— P.  25. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  the  Caflfre 
war  was  a  guerilla  war ;  and  with  the  sup- 
pression of  such  a  war  numbers  can  have 
little  concern.  The  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  this 
war  was  pending,  that  such  hostilities  were 
to  be  met,  less  by  numbers  than  by  tactics. 
The  war  was  a  war  of  depredation  by  the 
Caffres;  and  their  operations  were  carried 
on  upon  the  basis  of  a  nearly  impenetrable 
jungle,  which  was  always  their  retreat.     The 


tion  of  the  currency — ^Priami  dum  regnrf 
manebant  —  has  its  vanisliing  point  in  A 
charge  of  eight  hundred  millions  upon  the 
present  generation.  It  is  clear,  therefore,^ 
that  England,  since  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  has  paid  far  more  for  the  naval  and 
military  displays  terminating  with  1815, 
than  she  ever  did  before  it.  Secondly,  we 
find  in  the  estimates  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  in  1853, — before  there  existed  any 
apprehension  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
when,  therefore,  they  were  presumptively 
similar  to  those  of  1852,  which  is  the  date 
of  this  volume, — a  vote  for  108,000  men  for 
the  army  alone.  As  the  author  acknow- 
ledges that  only  half  our  army  was  in  tfce 
colonies  (a  proportion,  indeed,  largely  over- 
drawn), it  follows  that  our  home  force,  ex- 
clusively of  marines,  yeomanry,  etc.,  was,j 
on  his  own  reasoning,  nearly  triple  what  he 
has  stated  it  to  have  been. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  our  having  had  a 
"million  in  arms"  previously  to  1815,  we 
remember  the  late  Mr.  Hume  calculating,  in 
1850  or  1851,  that  we  had  then  about 
eleven  hundred  thousand.  The  hyperbole" 
of  Sir  A.  Alison  is  pretty  nearly  as  great  as 
the  hyperbole  of  Mr.  Hume;  only  that  the 
latter  financier  gave  us  the  process  of  his 
calculation,  which  the  former  does  not  Mr. 
Hume  included  the  militia, yeomanry,  police, 
Indian    and  Colonial  armies,  and  perhaps 
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should  be  made  through  the  jungle,  by 
cutting  down  of  the  wood,  as  the  only  means 
of  suppressing  the  Caffre  invasion.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  "  our  military  strength  was 
stra  ined  to  the  uttermost"  in  these  proceed- 
ings, involves  a  misconception  of  the  whole 
character  of  the  war.  It  might  have  been 
remembered,  too,  by  this  annalist  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  that  the  hosts  which 
Napoleon  poured  through  the  Pyrenees  were 
never  able  to  overpower  the  guerilla  bands 
of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces, 
But  Sir  A.  Alison  continues: — 

**  Every  gleam  of  coloDial  peace  has  been  in- 
variably ibUowed  by  profuse  demands  at  home 
for  a  rednetion  of  the  establitthmeiits,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  national  expenses ;  until  they 
have  been  brought  down  to  a  point  so  low,  that 
the  nation,  which,  daring  the  war,  had  a  million 
men  in  armi,  two  handrad  and  forty  ships  of  the 
line  bearing  the  royal  flag,  and  a  hundred  in  com- 
nussioD,  could  not  now  master  twenty  tbonsand 
men  and  ten  sbipM  of  the  line  to  gaard  Great 
Britain  from  invasion,  London  from  capture,  and 
the  British  Bmpire  from  destmotion."— *F,  2S. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  allttrittg  pldure  of  the  armamecits 
«f  Ei^^d  b^re  the  oalwMteiia  oantnao- 


military  strength  of  England  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  were  in  any  degree  correct,  how 
would  he  account  for  the  fact,  that,  during 
four  out  of  the  six  years  of  our  share  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  Lord  Wellington  never 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than 
20,000  British  bayonets?  We  believe 
that  the  largest  British  army  that  has  taJcen 
the  field  during  this  oentury,  was  arrayedi 
before  Sebastopol  hi  1855. 

Sir  A.  Alison's  views  of  our  colonial  policy 
during  this  downward  period  of  our  history, 
are  as  accurate  and  precise  as  anything  we 
have  yet  noticed.  Thus  he  speaks  of  thef 
Revolution  of  1880  in  its  colonial  results  :— 

"  Its  first  efiect  was  to  bring  about  the  emanci« 
pation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Eiffht 
hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  British  colonies, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  received  the  perilous' 
^ft  of  unoondltional  freedom.  For  the  6r8t  time 
m  the  history  of  mankind,  the  ezperiment  was 
msdo  of  extending  the  institntioDS  of  Japhet  to 
the  sons  of  Ham.  .  .  •  Neir  Zealand  wa» 
added  to  the  already  colossal  empire  of  England 
in  Oceania ;  and  it  was  alreadv  apparent  that  the 
foundations  were  laid,  in  a  fifth  hemisphere  (?),  of 
another  nation,  destined  to  rival,  perhaps  eclipse, 
Europe  Itself  in  the  career  of  haman  improve- 
forlhe  Ant  time  in  tlie  history  of  mou 
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Why,  in  the  very  same  breath  he  has  been 
characterizing  the  introduction  of  European 
institutions  among  the  West  Indians,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  incidents  of  this  period  !  The 
English  settlements  in  the  American  conti- 
nent were  meanwhile  yearly  extending 
themselves,  and  European  emigration  was 
there  pouring  in  with  continually  increasing 
volume. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  fourth  volume,  in 
which  Sir  A.  Ali^oa  deals  with  the  Repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
Parliamentary  Reform.  On  the  two  former 
oithese  questions,  we  are  agreeably  surpris- 
cd  by  his  liberality.  He  approves  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  he  regards 
Catholic  Emancipation  as  "a  great  and  wise 
measure." — (P.  185J  To  be  sure,  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  for  (Jatholio  Emancipation ; 
and  the  author's  opinion  in  its  favour  is 
hereby  saved  from  heterodoxy.  The  origin 
of  this  measure  is,  of  course,  referred  to  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  ;  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  find  that  this  unfortunate  legisla- 
tion —  "  from  seeming  evil  still  educing 
good" — was  the  parent  of  "  a  great  and  wise 
measure." 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  would  get  off  scot  free. 
Accordingly,  we  read,  at  p.  193,  that 
*^  Emancipation  has  brought  a  righteous  re- 
tribution to  both  parties."  The  retribution 
is  thus  explained  and  vindicated  : — 

"  Eogland  has  been  paniahed,  and  justly  punish- 
ed, for  doiog  a  right  tbiDg  from  wrong  motives  ; 
and  the  coDsequences  of  the  fnult  have  already 
been  amply  experienced.  The  great  precedent  of 
▼ielding,  not  to  jastice,  bat  to  coercion,  has  not 
teen  lost  upon  tke  agitators  within  her  own 
KoKom.  The  Belbrm  movement  was  the  child  of 
the  Catholic  agitation,  the  A&ti-Ooni  Law  Loagoe 
of  tke  triumph  of  Reform.''— Vol  iv.,  p.  198. 

On  this  reasoning  we  have  four  observa- 
tions to  offer.  Firsts  the  Divine  govern- 
ment of  DatioDS  is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  mysterious  questions  that  can  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  it  is  one,  assuredly,  on  which 
the  greatest  intellects  would  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  without  the  greatest 
oiroumspection.  To  deal  out  judgments  in 
this  way,  is  one  of  the  most  oertus  atlri- 
butes  of  superficial  and  egotistic!^  declama 
tion.  Secondly^  the  argument  itself  is  mark- 
<id  by  an  obliquity  of  perception  so  great,  as 
necessarily  to  strike  the  most  careless 
reader.  li'  a  nation  is  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  its  failings,  which  is  the 
greater  faiiing*— ^  do  a>ist  aot  from  a  wroag 


motive,  or  to  persevere  in  the  unjust  act  1 
Afler  England  bad  so  long  persevered  in  the 
unjust  act,  without,  as  it  appears,  experienc- 
ing retribution,  is  it  oonusteBt  witii  our  no- 
tions of  justice — and  it  is  by  these  notioBS 
that  the  author  decides  the  question — that 
retribution  should  foUow  our  commission  of 
a  just  act,  even  though  the  motives  qualify 
the  juetioe  %  Thirdbfy  how  does  he  arrive 
at  the  obliquity  of  the  motive  1  How  can 
he  assume  tJiat  those  who  ultimately  con- 
ceded, did  not  deem  concession  more  just 
than  the  alternative  of  general  bloodshed  1 
How  does  lie  show  that  the  distributive 
assignment  of  civil  rights  rested  upon  a 
positive  Divine  law,  and  not  upon  a  human 
calcuialtoQ  of  the  balance  of  aocial  and 
moral  good  to  the  whole  community  1 
Fourthly^  what  is  the  significance  of  the  re- 
tribution, and  what  the  aim  of  this  flippant 
denunciation  of  the  Reform  Act  and  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws — in  the  face  of  a 
nearly  universal  concurrence  in  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measures  which  constitute  the 
retribution  itself  ?  And,  with  regard  to  the 
indirect  results  of  the  machinery  by  which 
these  measures  were  carried,  the  Political 
Unions  expired  in  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  League  has,  in  its  turn,  under- 
gone a  similar  fate. 

To  pass  to  the  next  subject,  let  us  see  how 
Sir  A.  Alison  deals  with  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. This  is  one  on  which  we  admit  that 
a  certain  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
inherent  prejudice  of  which  few  who  lived  in 
the  period  of  that  measure  can  entirely  divest 
themselves.  The  author's  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  Catholic  Emancipation  on  Par- 
liamentary Reform  is  no  doubt  well-founded. 
He  takes  care  also,  that,  among  its  influ- 
ences, the  contraction  of  the  currency  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  '  But  he  proceeds  to  assert 
the  converse  of  the  |troposition,  and  to  argue 
it  in  these  terms  : — 

^  No  one  doubts  that,  if  the  Reform  Bill  had 
been  the  first  measure  carried,  the  Catholic  Be- 
lief Bill  would  never  have  been  the  second.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  0^54),  even  with  the 
addition  of  fifty  Catholic  members  for  Ireland,  is 
^(reatly  more  hostile  to  the  Catholics  than  that  of 
1B29  was.  The  opposition  to(  them  is  to  be  found 
now  rather  in  the  Lower  thanUhe  Upper  House. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  drcumstanoe,  in  a 
country  so  mach  influenced  hf  pablic  opinion  as 
England,  Ci^pecially  during  the  Jast  half-oentory, 
h«s  been.  It  [what  ?]  was  carried  by  the  liberal 
opinions  of  the  holders  of  a  mi^rity  of  the  close 
boroughs,  which  bronght  the  Government  into 
sack  straits  as  compelled  it  to  force  through  the 
measure." — Vol.  iv.,  p.  185, 

Thifl  strikes  us  as  a  very  doubtful  propo- 
sitton  to  aMome  eo  oonfidenUy.    The  doee 
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borough  stats  abolished  by  the  Reform  Act 
were  141 ;  and  this  number  pretty  closely 
ooinoides  with  the  difl»re»ee  between  the 
dose  seats  now  and  the  close  seats  before 
1882,  although  the  change  of  the  franehise 
may  somewluit  have  aflfe^ed  the  dietinotion. 
The  Tory  nominees  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  with  very  inoidenlal  exeepttooe^  must 
be  subtracted  from  this  number ;  for  the 
author,  by  supposing  that  the  nomination- 
holders  foaroed  the  measure  on  the  GoTern* 
ment,  exdudes  fVom  calculation  those  Tory 
peers  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  infiu* 
enoe  may  have  induced  to  favour  Emancipa- 
tion. We  have  therefore  to  set  the  Whig 
nomination-members  against  the  fifty  Irl^ 
seats  secured  to  the  Catholics,  as  the  author 
asserts,  by  Parliamentary  Refbrm,  and 
against  the  presumptive  difierenoe  of  opinion 
between  seventy  or  eigh^  members  nomi- 
nated expressly  to  withstand  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  such  a  number  chosen  chiefly 
by  free  sii^rages.  Allowing,  then,  these 
scales  nearly  to  counterpoise  each  other,  we 
have  to  account  for  the  increased  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth  under  a  Reformed  House 
of  Commons.  And,  more  than  all,  we  have 
also,  in  considering  the  relative  anti-Catho- 
licism of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829 
and  1854,  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  be- 
tween the  views  of  that  House  when  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  were  withheld,  and 
when  they  were  conceded.\  This  is  what 
Sir  A.  Alison's  argument  entirely  loses 
sight  of.  Surely  the  alleged  prepossessions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Catholic 
encroachment  in  1854,  afler  relief  had  been 
granted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  aflR>rd8 
no  sort  of  index  of  what  their  views  towards 
the  Catholics  would  have  been  if  that  relief 
had  never  been  conceded. 

So  much  for  the  argument  which  appears 
designed,  on  the  threshold  of  a  discussion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  itself,  to  instil  the 
reader  with  a  wholesome  preconception  of 
the  liberality  and  injustice  of  ]»opular  insti- 
tutions. Let  us  see  what  is  the  author's 
view  of  the  practical  working  of  the  old 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  representa- 
tion of  dasses  which  prevailed  in  it : — 

**  Bat  the  aristocracy,  which  had  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  Eoglaod  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
was  not  entirely,  or  even  principally,  a  territorial 
aristocracy.  It  was  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 
merchants,  mannfacturers,  bankers,  colonial  pro- 
prietors, sbipowDers,  and  shopkeepers  (?),  even 
more  than  landholders,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land. The  House  of  Commons  was  the  repre- 
sentative, not  of  one  species  of  property,  but  of 
every  species  of  property ;  and  althongh  numbers 
were  by  no  means  nsrepresented,  yet  the  mem- 
htn  eleeled  by  the  popular  eoostitoenoies  were 


fiMT^  number  tKMsparsd  to  those  who  rested  oa 

the  mercantile,  landed,  or  colonial  interests.^'— 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  31L 

If  we  turn  to  vol.  IV.,  p.  387,  we  shall 
find  the  same  proposition  asserted,  consist- 
ently enough : — 

"  Thus,  the  House  of  Commons  had  eome  to  be 
an  assembly,  not  of  the  representatives  of  any 
one  class  c»r  feection  of  society,  hut  of  all  neciioTis 
and  classes  [the  italics  arc  the  anthorV] ;  and 
thooffh  the  influence  of  wealth,  landed  or  com- 
mercial, was  mainly  iofluenlial  in  procaring  the 
retoros,*'  etc  And  the  same  statement  is  re- 
peated. 

But  A'om  this  point  the  two  statements 
broadly  diverge,  if  they  do  not  directly  con- 
tradict each  other.  In  the  former,  the  author 
asserts  that  '^  the  mercantile  aristocracy  pur- 
sued measures  for  their  peculiar  interests  ;" 
and  that  "  it  was  to  the  undue  ascendancy  of 
the  mercantile  interest  in  this  mixed  aristo^ 
cracy — springing  out  of  the  vast  riches  they 
had  amassed,  and  the  influence  they  hid  ac- 
quired during  the  war — that  the  remote 
cause  of  the  whole  subsequent  difficulties  of 
the  British  empire  is  to  be  found." — P.  81 L 
This,  if  it  be  so,  is  a  pretty  plain  evidence 
of  the  defective  balance  of  classes  in  the  old 
representation. 

The  latter  statement — that  from  the  fourth 
volume — is  thus  followed  up  : — 

"  That  this  was  the  true  character  of  the  Hon9e 
of  Commons,  and  the  secret  of  its  long-continued 
influence  and  popularity,  is  decisively  proved  by 
its  legislative  acts.  Every  interest  in  society  was 
protected  by  the  laws  or  the  fiscal  regulations 
which  it  pa^ed,  and  none  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
beget  the  suspicion  that  any  one  interest  liod  ac' 
quired  a  disproportioned  s^ay  in  the  legislature^* 
— VoL  iv.,  p.  887. 

Sir  Archibald  has  asserted  in  volume  L, 
that  the  "  mercantile  aristocracy"  alone  had 
gained,  at  this  very  time,  such  an  "undue 
ascendancy"  as  to  produce  "  the  whole  sub- 
sequent difficulties  of  the  British  Empire !" 
Where,  then,  was  the  action  of  this  alleged 
equipoise  of  classes  % 

fi\T  A.  Alison's  narrative  of  the  struggle 
regarding  the  Reform  Bill  appears  to  us 
both  interesting  and  reliable.  The  popular 
excitement,  the  vacillation  of  the  sovereign, 
are  well  told  :  there  is  none  of  the  distress- 
ing magniloquence  which  pervades  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  topics.  Justice  is  usually 
done  to  the  late  Earl  Grey  and  his  friends, 
so  far  as  their  motives  are  concerned.  It  is 
when  the  author  begins  to  reason  upon  this 
question,  and  to  enter  upon  what  he  fre- 
quently torma  "  lefleotiona  on  these  6v«it%^ 
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that  he  losee  himself  so  terribly.  His  oHti- 
oisms  of  the  Whig  Ministers  are  reserved  for 
intellectual,  not  moral  characteristics:  and 
although  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
then  commend  the  gentlemanly  feeling 
which  dictates  this  distinction — and  which 
has  not  always  been  borne  in  mind  in  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party  —the  almost  invaria- 
ble recoil  of  these  criticisms  upon  the  au- 
thor himself,  inevitably  renders  the  whole 
commentary  somewhat  serio-comia  At  p. 
875,  for  example,  the  author  has  his  fiing  at 
Lord  Maoaulay,  in  the  shape  of  a  criticism 
which  he  quotes,  with  great  zest,  from  Mr. 
Roebuck's  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 
The  question  is  that  of  the  charge  given  by 
the  lung  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form 
a  new  Ministry  in  May  1882,  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 


^  Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Maoaulay  said — *  The 
new  miois^  will  go  forth  to  the  contest  withoat 
arms,  either  oSeosive  or  defensive.  If  they  have 
recourse  to  force,  they  will  find  it  in  vain  ;  if  they 
attempt  gagging  bills,  they  wiU  be  divided ;  in 
short,  in  taking  office,  they  will  present  a  most 
miserable  example  of  impotent  ambition,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  they  wished  to  show  to  the  world  a 
melancholy  example  of  little  men  [Sir  A.  Alison's 
italics]  bringing  a  great  empire  to  destruction.' 
A  curious  proof  of  excitement,  as  Mr,  Roebuck 
remarks,  when  we  recolleet  that  among  those 
<  little  men '  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  num- 
bered."—Vol.  iv.,  p.  375. 

It  is  singular  that  neither  Mr.  Roebuck 
nor  Sir  A.  Alison  should  have  perceived 
that  Lord  Macaulay's  criticism  referred  to  a 
contingency  not  then  come  to  pass.  "  Such," 
in  other  words,  "  would  become  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tory  ministers,  if  they  did  take 
office.^  The  issue  implied  that  the  Duke 
pretty  closely  agreed  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
opinion.  The  author  has  just  been  lauding 
his  Grace's  "  practical  good  sense  : "  it 
seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  this  "good 
sense"  that  the  Tory  leaders  would  put 
themselves  in  just  such  a  position  as  the 
Whig  orator  had  described  ;  for  the  Duke  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  govern  the  country. 
We  should  have  expected  something  better 
of  Mr.  Roebuck.  * 

Here  is  the  author's  criticism  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  as  it  finally  stood  : 

'*  Thus  in  the  Imperial  l4?gia]atare,  as  it  now 
stands,  there  are  253  coun^  members,  and  405 
for  boroughs ;  an  immense  disproportion,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  they  are  nearly  in  an  inverse 
ratio  of  the  population  and  wealth  raised  by 
these  different  classes  of  society,  three-fifths  of 
both  of  which  are  drawn  from  or  depsodent  on 
the  raral  popa]atkMk"-*YoL  iv.,  p.  d81L 


In  rf>h  L,  and  at  p.  811,  the  bmAot  has 

told  us,  that  ^  the  aristocracy  [or  wealthy 
dasaes]  in  ascendancy  in  England,  was  not, 
even  prinetpally,  a  territoriid  aristooraoy," 
but  that  "  it  was  a  mixed  body,  ^ompc^ed 
of  merohants,  n&aiiuikotuf<N»,  baskers,  oolo* 
nial  proprietors,  shipownera,  and  ^hop^ 
keepers,  even  more  than  laadholdera."  If 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  eaoh  olaas  bear  aay 
relation  to  the  ^'  ariatocratie  "  wealth  in  eaoh 
class,  how  can  the  argument  hold  as  to  the 
relative  wealth  of  town  and  country  t  With 
regard  to  popalatioB,  the  statement,  of  a  h«M 
and  adsiract  faet^  is  no  doubt  perfectly  traeu 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  be  dedueed 
from  the  audior's  critiinsm  ^  Clearly,  that 
the  Ref<»rm  Aet  increased  the  borough  and 
diminbhed  the  oounty  representation.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Reftni'm  Aet  did  not 
do.    Thus,  the  author  aaya  again,  vol.  iv«,  pi 


*^  To  understaud  how  this  came  about,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recollect  that,  by  the  Refom 
Bill,  nearly  ttoo-tfUrdi  [autbor^a  italics]  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  composed  of  members 
for  boroQgh&" 

It  was  the  pre-eminent  aim  of  the  Reform 
Act,  in  sweeping  away  nomination  boroughs, 
to  do  justice  to  the  county  oonsUtuencies. 
Sixty-five  were  added  to  94  ooanty  mem- 
bers. Meanwhile,  in  place  of  the  141  nomi- 
nation seats  for  boroughs  that  were  abolish- 
ed, not  more  than  64  borough  seats  were 
added.  Before  the  reform  of  Parliament, 
the  proportion  of  borough  to  county  repre- 
sentation, in  England  and  Wales,  was  405 
to  82 :  it  is  now  159  to  841.  The  borough 
representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  now 
exactly  equals  the  borough  representation  ot 
England  alone  before  the  Reform  Act 

Of  course,  if  Sir  A.  Albon  were  arguing 
this  question  as  one  of  the  relation  of  noble 
to  borough  interest,  it  would  remain  per* 
feotly  true  that  the  abolition  of  so  many 
nomination  boroughs  more  than  counter* 
balanced  the  concessions  to  the  counties. 
But  he  argues  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  not 
to  the  territorial  magnates,  but  to  the  "  rural 
population,"  to  quote  his  very  words.  And 
this  is  now  becoming  a  more  real  distinction 
than  ever.  The  great  Tory  noble  adheres 
generally  to  his  &roily  traditions,  while  his 
tenantry  are  notoriously  liberalising.  The 
Tory  landholders,  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  as  the  exponents  of  the  will  of  the 
farming  and  peasant  class.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  Reform  Act  did  a  great  act  of  jus- 
tice, not  simply  to  the  large  towns — which 
the  author,  in  voL  L,  has  indirectly  acknow*^ 
ledged  to  reprasent  the  graat  proportion  oi 
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the  national  wealtih — ^but,  e^n  naore  largely, 
to  the  country  population.* 

We  will  now  pass  frona  the  question  of 
the  Reform  Act  in  its  direct  results.  It  is 
as  well,  however,  to  advert  to  Sir  A.  Alison's 
eharacterizalion  of  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons, ^  that  it  had  grown  up  Hke  a  code  of 
consuetudinarv  law,  wit^  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  six  centuries.''  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  misapprehension  that  we 
have  yet  encountered.  Is  not  Sir  A.  Alison 
aware  that  no  significant  changes,  if  indeed 
any  changes,  were  made  in  its  borough  re- 
presentation during  the  whole  period  for 
which  the  House  of  Hanover  had  sat  upon 
the  throne,  while  dianges  were  conthiually 
being  made  in  that  representation  during 
previous  ages,  and  that  the  importance  of 
the  great  unrepresented  towns  dated  fh)m 
this  very  period  of  the  HaiioTeriiui  dynasty  1 

One  of  the  most  startling  deductions  from 
the  policy  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  is  that 
which  refers  our  emigration  to  this  mea- 
sure : — 

**  It  must  be  obvions  to  every  partial  observer 
that  this  prodigions  change,  with  all  its  incalca- 
lable  effects  on  the  world  in  generali  and  this 
country  in  particalar,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  aUerati(»D  in  the  dominant  class  in  the  British 
Inlands  by  the  effects  of  the  Reform  BilL" 

The  theory,  so  obvious,  is  thus  illus- 
trated : — 

**  When  we  recollect  that  the'  annual  emigra- 
tion from  the  British  Islands,  for  the  seven  years 
prior  to  1832,  was  from  20,000  to  40,000  a  year, 
and  that  it  is  now  not  less,  on  an  average  of 
years,  than  350,000,  it  is  evident,"  etc.— VoL  iv., 
p.  385. 

The  author's  argument  is  contradicted  by 
his  own  figures.  Those  figures  show  that 
emigration,  from  1820  to  1832,  had  risen 
from  20,000  to  not  less  than  103,000  (p. 
884).  From  1832  to  1846  he  gives  no  fig- 
ure:! ;  but  he  states  the  emigration  of  1846 
to  have  been  129,000.  We  assume  this, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  maximum  up  to 


*  The  constitution  of  this  IIouso  of  Commons  is 
termed,  at  p.  379  of  the  same  volume,  a  "PoK^ar- 
Ovy  /"  The  italics,  as  before,  are  the  author's  own. 
Sir  Arobibald  apjpoare  to  possess  a  predse  and  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  etymology  of  our  language  where 
it  is  founded  on  the  Greek.  The  expreasioa  seems 
to  have  been  manufactured  as  a  correlative  of  "  oli- 
garchy ;"  and  the  author  must  have  been  guided  by 
a  vague  notion  that  the  letter  "  p^"  like  a  single  let- 
ter at  an  electric  telegraph  station,  meant  a  great 
deal, — that  this  aMx  distinguished  the  *'  multitude  " 
from  the  "  few,"  and,  in  fact,  spoke  volumes.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  Greek  flubstantive  in  this  oom- 
pound  is  aamaed  to  be,  not  4^,  b««  yapt|^. 


that  year ;  after  irfiieh  the  Irish  fkmlne  fai- 
troduced  an  entirely  different  incentive  to 
any  that  had  existed  before.  We  find,  then, 
from  Sir  Archibald's  own  figures,  adduced  ni 
support  of  his  **  obvious  "  theory,  that,  dui^ 
ing  the  teven  years  preceding  the  Refbm 
Act,  emigration  had  increased  by  more  than 
fi>uT  hundred  per  cent;  while,  during  tha 
fourteen  years  succeeding  it,  it  had  increased 
by  only  twenty  five  per  cent, ! 

If  we  turn  to  volume  VI.  we  shall  find 
another  judgment — the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Grovemment  in  1841,  wbidli 
was  produeed  by  —  the  Reform  A<^ !  It 
would  be  unjust,  even  to  Sur  A.  Alisoo,  to 
pass  over  that  portion  of  his  thirty-eighth 
chapter,  which  is  entitled,  ''  Refieetiom  on 
the  Fall  of  the  Whigs,"  as  it  seems  to  ba 
regarded  as  the  retributive  vindicaticn  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  old  constitution. 

**  Tfans  fell  the  government  of  the  Wbigs^  and 
fell  ne?er  again  to  rise.  The  Liberal  or  move- 
Doent  party  have  been  in  /power,  indeed,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  subsequent  period,  and  to  all 
appearance,  they  are  destined  for  a  long  period  to 
hold  the  reins.  But  the  Liberal  party  is  very 
different  from  the  old  Whijr  party — much  more 
opposed  to  it  than  ever  the  Tory  had  been.  .  .  . 
But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  Liberals, 
who,  since  the  fnll  of  the  Whigs,  have  succeeded 
them  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive :  it  is  to  be  found  in  their 
[whose  ?]  legislative  acts.  They  [Whigs  or  Lib- 
erals 7]  have  been  obliged  to  substitute  favour  to 
the  Roman  Oatholics  for  the  stern  hostility  of  the 
Revolution  ;  Free  Trade,  for  the  protective  sys- 
tem, which  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  regulateil 
their  policy,"  etc.— Vol.  vi,  p.  447. 

Assuming  that  the  author  here  alludes  to 
the  Whigs,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
grammar,  are  even  the  statements  of  fa^t^ 
from  which  these  opinions  are  drawn,  histo- 
rically accurate  ?  The  whole  argument  is, 
of  course,  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Whigs  are  a  race  of  odious  oligarchs,  as  ob- 
scure in  intellect  as  they  are  rapacious  in 
disposition.  They  are  assumed  to  be  inca- 
pable of  originating,  in  fact  even  of  Inculcat- 
ing, any  political  truths ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  set  down  as  a  proposition  too  obvious  to 
be  argued,  that  their  concessions  have  been 
made  invariably  to  pressure,  and  never  con- 
sequently to  justice.  This  might  be  a  mat- 
ter on  which  Sir  Archibald  would  be  enU* 
tied  to  his  own  opinion,  did  he  not  himself 
furnish  us  with  the  means  for  its  decisive 
confutation.  He  fixes  1841  as  the  date  of 
the  definitive  cessation  of  the  Whig  power.' 
The  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846 
he  considers  as  virtually  the  installation  of 
the  Liberals. 

Now,  8ir  A.  AliMm  has  taksa  ibr  his  «»• 
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amples  die  questions  of  the  Roman  Cadio- 
lies  and  the  Corn  Laws.  Any  instance  of 
favour  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  dis- 
fovour  towards  the  Corn  Laws,  dating  pre- 
viously to  1841,  therefore  must  be  assumed 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  pressure,  but  of  jus- 
tice or  foresight.  Does  not  Sir  Arehibaid 
remember  that  the  Whigs  retired  from 
office  in  1807,  in  one  of  the  most  critical 
junctures  of  the  war,  because  they  were  un* 
able  to  carry  Cotholic  Emancipation  ?  Does 
he  not  remember  also  that,  in  a  far  earlier 
period,  Mr.  Burke  lost  his  election  for  Bris- 
tol, through  his  advocacy  of  that  very  Free 
Trade  with  Ireland,  which  the  author  has 
elsewhere  described  as  the  chief  instrument 
of  the  agricultural  productiveness  of  that 
country  before  the  famine  of  1846  1 

The  great  discovery,  however,  that  the 
fall  of  the  Whigs  was  brought  about  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  is  attained  by  means  of  three 
classes  of  figures,  each  of  which  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  other.  Let  us  compare,  or 
rather  contrast,  in  this  88th  chapter,  Sir  A. 
Alison,  sec.  57,  with  Sir  A.  Alison,  sec.  60, 
and  with  Sir  A.  Alison,  sec.  61.    First : — 

"  The  result  of  the  contest  was  more  fdvoorable 
to  the  Cooservatives  thau  their  most  sanguine 
supporters  had  anticipated ;  for  it  showed  a  ma- 
jority in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  76  iu 
favour  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  lu^Englaod,  the  Conserv- 
ative majority  was  104,  which  was  reduced  to 
76  by  a  Liberal  majority  of  9  in  Scotland,  and 
19  in  Ireland.  A  striking  proof  how  much 
greater  and  more  lasting  had  been  the  change 
worked  in  the  two  latter  countries  by  the  Reform 
Bill  than  the  former— {Qiksr^,  *  than  in  the  for- 
mer'].'»— Ac.  57, 

Secondly/, 

•«  The  result  of  the  electiona  in  1841,  when  220 
borough  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
on  the  Liberal  side,  and  only  181  on  the  Conserv- 
ative, while  in  the  counties  181  were  on  the  Con- 
servative and  only  72  on  the  Liberal,  proves  how 
completely  he  [Carl  Grey]  was  mistaken/'  etc — 
Sec,  60. 

Thirdly, 

"  Even  in  the  election  of  1841,  when  the  Con- 
servatives for  a  petiod  obtained  the  majority,  it 
was  by  the  aid  of  a  majority  of  .53  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  that  the  Liberals  were  enabled  to  make 
heeA  at  all  against  the  majority  of  129  against 
Uiea  in  England. '*—^ec  61. 

Now,  what  possible  theory  can  Sir  Archi- 
bald concoct  out  of  such  contradiction s  ?  In 
ihejirsi  quotation,  he  tells  us  that  the  Con- 
servative majority  in  England  was  104,  and 
the  Liberal  majority,  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land toge^r,  was  38^the  result  being  an 


aggregate  mi^ity  for  the  Gonservfttives  of 
76.  (How,  then,  did  the  first  division  of 
this  House  give  a  Conservative  majority  of 
91  i  But  that  is  less  important.) — In  the 
third  quotation,  he  says  that  the  Liberal 
majority  in  Sooted  and  Ireland  was,  not 
28,  but  68— or  nearly  double :  and  that  the 
Conservative  mafoHty  in  England  was,  not 
104,  but  129.  The  result,  it  is  true,  is  in 
either  case  76 ;  but  it  is  therefore,  on  that 
very  account,  in  either  case  wrong ;  inas- 
much as  the  division  gave  a  majority  of  91. 
If  we  recur  to  the  second  quotation,  we  find 
that  the  Conservative  members  mustered 
220  added  to  181,  or  401 ;  and  that  the 
Liberal  members  mustered  181  added  to 
72,  or  253.  On  this  computation,  therefore, 
the  Conservative^  were  in  an  aggregate  ma- 
jority of  148  I 

Now  then  for  the  "  mistake"  oi  the  late 
Lord  Grey  : — 

*'  The  deficit  in  the  revenoe,  which  weighed  so 
heavily  open  them  [che  Whig  Ministers],  and 
tpos  the  immediate  cause  of  their  fall,  arose  mdeed 
from  the  monetary  system,  for  which  they  had 
been  the  first  to  contend,  but  which  liad  been 
latterly  cordially  accepted  by  their  opponents,  and 
sanctioned  by  an  nnanimoas  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons. — T/ie  real  cause  of  tfieir  overthrow 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament 
which  they  themselves  had  forced  upon  their 
Sovereign,  and  the  fatal  mistake  committed  by 
Earl  Grey  in  snppoeing  that  the  boroughs,  re- 
turning three-fifths  of  the  entire  representation  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  fall  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  territorid  magnates  in  their 
vicinity,  because  the  nomination  boroughs  had 
hitherto  done  so.  The  result  of  the  elections  in 
1841,  when  220  borough  members  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  only  181 
on  the  Conservative,  while  in  the  counties  181 
were  on  the  Conservative,  and  only  72  on  the 
Liberal,  proves  how  completely  he  was  mistaken 
in  his  anticipations,  and  how  utterly  erroneous 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  diange  was  arislKratie 
in  its  tendency.  The  result  proves  that  the 
Whigs  put  themselves  into  Schedule  A  as  com- 
pletely by  the  Refbrm  Bill,  as  they  fondly  flatter- 
ed themselves  they  had  put  their  opponent&" — 
VoL  vi,  pp.  448-49. 

Sir  A.  Alison  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  what  the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  was ;  and  it  strikes 
us  that  this  ambiguity  is  rather  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
immediate  cause"  was  "  the  monetary  sys- 
tem ;"  but  that  "  the  real  cause'*  was  "  the 
constitution  of  Parliament."  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is, 
that  **  the  real  cause"  was  the  tnc^irec^canse, 
as  distinguished  from  the  "immediate," 
which  was  the  monetary  system.  But  even 
this  charitable  eolation  iaverts  the  whole 
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genealogy  of  our  political  diMsters,  as  they  I  be  says,  obiefly  hostile  to  tbe  Conservatlvee 


lire  chronicled  by  Sir  Archibald ;  for  be 
tells  us  that  tbe  '*HK)netary  system"  pro- 
duced the  ^constitntion  of  Pmrliament,"  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  our  whole  edifice  of 
perdition.  The  author  would  therefore,  by 
this  construction— *whioh  strikes  us  as  the 
only  alternative  of  nonsense — make  children 
of  fathers,  and  fathers  of  children. 

But,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  "  mis- 
take" of  the  late  Lord  Or^y^  it  happens  that 
Lord  Grey  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  is  perfectly  monstrous  to  put  such  ex^ 
pressions  into  his  mouth ;  and,  what  is  more, 
they-  are  directly  contradicted  by  Lord 
Grey's  own  words,  which  Sir  Archibald 
himself  quotes  in  volume  I V,  Let  us  com* 
pare  the  two  statements : — 

Late  Earl   Grey's      Repeated  quotation 
speech,  April  9,  lS9fi  from  the  text : — 
(Pari.  Deb.,  vol.  xii., 
p.  23):- 

**  How  stands  the  argument 
with  respect  to  the  agricQl- 
toral  interest?  I  am  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  the  144 
ooonty  members  of  E&gfand 
[^Wales  excluded]  will  belong 
to  that  Interest,  and  that,  of 
tbe  364  old  borough  members, 
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there  will  be  as 
pon 


"  Fatal  mistake  committed 
by  Earl  Orey,  In  supposing 
that  tbo  l>orough8f  retornUig 
three-fifths  of  the  entire  re- 
presentation of  the  UoHed 
King<ioD)»  icouid  faU  wuUr 
the  dominion  of  ths  territo- 
ri<U  tnagnstm  In  their  ridn- 
ttrgeapro'    \tj^beoaxM9  the  nomination 


riion  fu  ever  in  fatHmr  of  horoughs  had  hitherto  done 
'      '  •  -iUore.   [Sir   to.    Th< 

ca]     T 
will  remain,  then,  the  64 


•0.  The  result  proves  .  .  . 
how  utterly  erroneous  was 
his  opinion,  Mo^fA^  change 
vsaa  arietoorcUic  in  ite  to»- 
cfoncy.**— Vol  tI.,  p.  449. 


» landed  proprietore. 
A.  Alison's  italics. ]  Tliere 
will  remain,  then,  the  64  new 
members ;  and  even  should 
the  whole  of  these  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  manofoctnring  aad 
commercial  interesta,  it  will 
be  a  share  to  which  those  in- 
terests will  be  Justly  entitled." 
—Vol.  iv.,  p.  as2. 

Our  readers  can  now  judge  between  the 
statesman  and  his  critic,  who  builds  up  this 
tower  of  straws,  and  knocks  it  down  so  tri- 
umphantly. No  man  in  his  senses  could 
suppose  anyUiing  so  absurd,  as  that  the 
boroughs  which  were  preserved  because  they 
were  vitally  distinct  from  those  which  were 
suppressed,  and  the  boroughs  which  were 
created  anew  with  a  yet  more  vital  distinc- 
tion, would  follow  ^e  same  principle  of 
election  as  the  suppressed  boroughs.  The 
late  Lord  Grey  expressly  oontera{rift(ed  the 
sixty -four  new  menU>ers  falling  to  the  lot 
of  the  TnanufsuUuring  and  commercial  inter- 
ests.  Neither  does  he  even  suppose  for  an 
instant,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  represents  him  to 
do,  that  the  264  old  borough  seats  will  be 
under  aristocratic  influence.  He  predicts 
simply,  that  the  rdation  of  asblocratic  to 
democratic  influence,  in  the  securing  of  those 
264  seats,  will  not  undergo  change.  This  is 
an  intelligible  proposition ;  and  certainly,  if 
there  be  even  any  approximate  truth  in  Sir 
Archibald's  assertion,  that,  in  1841,  not  less 
than  181  borough  members  of  the  United 
Kingdom — SootUnd  and  Ireknd  being,  as 


— were  on  the  Conservative  side,  tbe  predic- 
tion of  the  late  Lord  Grey  may  be  presum- 
ed to  have  been  strikingly  verified.  The 
assertion,  that  that  statesman  regarded  '^Um 
change  as  aristocratic  in  its  tendency,"  is 
such  an  abuse  of  terms  as  hardly  to  merit 
notice.  Any  one  would  suppose  that  the 
Reform  Act  had  been  the  measure  of  Lords 
Eldon  and  Londonderry  themselves.  When 
the  late  Lord  Grey  said  that  that  Act  was 
an  ^'  aristooratic  measure,"  he  implied  very 
truly,  that  it  sanctioned  a  prominent  provU 
sion  for  aristocratic  interests.  The  Conserv- 
atives themselvea  have  so  &r  come  round 
to  this  opinion,  as  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  one  of  Lord  Grey's  Secretaries  of  State. 
But  no  sensible  person,  if  he  reflect  for  an 
instant,  can  possibly  imagine  of  another, 
that  he  regarded  the  teniency  of  the  change 
as  aristocratic. 

But,  waiving  all  this-^even  if  the  author'v 
figures  were  consistent,  and  his  criticism  on 
Lord  Grey  were  just — how  does  he  imagine 
that  he  proves  that  the  fall  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Ministry  was  produced  by  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  1  He  says  that  there  were 
many  more  Liberal  than  Conservative  mem- 
bers returned  for  boroughs  in  the  general 
election  of  1841  ;  and  (as  fhr  as  wc  can  un- 
derstand him)  that,  because  the  Government 
had  this  borough  majority,  therefore  they 
were  defeated ! 

It  is  from  this  high  point  of  logical  supe- 
riority that  Sir  A.  Alison  looks  down,  with 
a  dignified  compassion,  on  "  the  ruin  of  the 
old  world."  This  catastrophe  is  traced  to 
the  measures  immediately  following  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  originating,  as  we  can- 
not  forget,  from  the  very  statesmen  who, 
up  to  that  period,  are  lauded  for  their  poli- 
cy. For  Sir  Archibald,  in  the  next  para^ 
graph,  which  is  headed  "Vicissitudes  and 
ceaseless  chain  of  events  in  human  aflairs," 
takes  care  to  remind  us,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  did  not  brii>g  creation  to  a  stand- 
still; that  we  ^^ forget  that,  in  real  life, 
events  grow  in  a  perpetual  chain,  and  share 
in  the  undying  succession  of  the  human 
race;"  and,  in  fact,  that  the  generals  and 
diplomatists  of  1815  did  not  conclude  the 
drama  of  the  Revolution,  like  the  characters 
in  Othello.  It  must  be  peculiarly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Tory  party  to  learn  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictum  of  their  great  charopioRf 
the  authors  of  "  the  ruin  of  England"  were, 
nat  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  but 
that  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  England  were^ 
Lord  Liverpool,  Ldrd  Gastl^reagh,  Mr.  Van^ 
aittart,  and  Mr.  Peel ! 

We  now  tarn  to  Continental  aftirs.    In 
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Mtiier  of  the  two  histories  of  l%r  A.  AUson, 
the  French  KevolutloD  is  the  starting  point 
of  his  foreign  polities.  Thei  two  last  chap- 
ters of  his  earlier  history  (voL  xiv.,  o.  Ol5 
and  e.  96)  are  especially  devoted  to  a  retro- 
spective survey  of  the  influence  of  this  event 
on  the  drama  of  the  whole  subsequent  pe- 
riod. This  edition,  be  it  observed,  is  dated 
1850,  and  bears  the  mark  of  a  large  revi- 
sion. 

The  author's  view  of  the  actual  condition 
of  sodety  and  land  in  France,  although  we 
cannot  commend  his  essays  upon  other  na- 
tions, appears  to  us  a  just  one.  His  remarks 
on  the  evil  of  territorial  subdivision  are  ge- 
Berally  true;  his  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  Galilean  Church  is,  in  most  respects,  as 
correct  as  it  is  lamentable;  and  his  state- 
ment of  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  we 
can  corroborate  from  our  own  experience  in 
several  distinct  parts  of  the  country.  But 
when  we  ascend  from  these  facts  to  their 
causes,  or  pass  to  the  effects  of  great  events, 
we  must  fijod  fault  with  him  again.  Let  us, 
for  instance,  take  the  following  statement 
of  the  international  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion:— 

"  It  would  require  volofflcs  to  portray  the  whole 
effects  of  the  French  Bevolation,  and  the  wars 
arising  out  of  it,  on  the  nraral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal state  of  France  and  the  adjoiuing  nations. 
Tbe  time  has  not  yet  come  when  they  can  be 
dengnated  with  perfect  certaioty, — this  designee 
tion  of  them  beiog  free  from  error.  The  ultimate 
effects  of  all  great  changes  in  human  affairs  do 
not  appear  for  a  considerable  time  c^fter  they 
oceun  (I) ;  and  it  is  from  mistaking  the  first  con- 
sequences for  the  last  results,  that  not  the  least 
errors  in  the  dedactions  from  history  have  arisen. 
Some  of  the  effects  are  evident  on  the  mere  sur- 
face of  affairs.  The  power  of  Russia  had  been 
immensely  increased  during  the  struggle.  A 
dangeroos  supremacy  had  been  given  to  the 
northern  nations  in  the  arbitrement  of  the  affiurs 
of  Europe.  The  Goesaoks  had  learnt  the  road  to 
Paris ;  the  G^mans  had  come  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  Csasar,  in  multitudes  to  cross  the  Rhine ; 
Poland  had  disappeared  from  among  the  nations  ; 
Prussia  had  risen  from  a  second  to  a  first-rate 
power,  and  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  m<H«  rapid  increase  than  any  states  in  Eu- 
rq»."— Vol.  xiv.,  c.  121. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  italicised  tru- 
ism ;  and  we  say  nothing  of  the  looseness 
of  the  logic  which  assumes  that  an  event 
occurring  ^^during^^  a  struggle  was  the 
''efect''  of  that  struggle.  But  does  tke 
assumption,  in  this  instanoe,  fall  in  with  the 
£hct1  Was  Russia  greatly  increased  in 
power  during  this  struggle  1 — and  if  so,  was 
the  increase  caused  by  the  struggle  ?  The 
European  encroachments  of  that  empire  had 
been  made  upon  Sweden^  FolaDd,  and  Tur- 


key.  Tbe  cooqueat  of  Finland  had  already 
been  virtually  made  before  the  Peace  o{ 
Abo,  in  1743.  The  constitution  of  the  Tau- 
ric  provinces  of  Turkey  into  an  independent 
state,  had  been  the  work  of  the  Treaty  of 
KaiuMrdji  in  1774.  Their  aubaequ^t  moor- 
poration  into  the  Russian  em{»re  was  in 
1783.  All  but  the  last  partition  of  Poland 
preceded  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  and 
that  last  partition  was  not  connected  with  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  treaties  of  Sis- 
tova  and  Jaasy.  More  than  all,  Austria 
and  Russia  had  entered  into  an  alliance,  in 
1787,  for  the  partition  of  Turkey ;  and  it 
was  this  very  Revolution,  more  tliaa  the 
alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  that 
in  all  probability  prevented  its  accomplish- 
ment. We  have  therefore,  pseviously  to 
1814,  litUe  more  to  account  for — if  territory 
be  the  index  of  power,  which  with  Russia  it 
is  usually  assumed  to  be — than  the  Peace  of 
Slobojffi  in  1807,  and  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
in  1812.  And  whatever  were  the  territorial 
concessions  of  Turkey  to  Russia  in  the  lat- 
ter treaty,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
would  have  been  much  greater,  had  not  the 
French  invasion  of  Russia  compelled  the 
latter  power  to  make  peace  with  Turkey. 

We  have  all  these  considerations  to  set 
against  tbe  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  matters 
of  opinion.  But  when  we  turn  to  vol.  II.,  p. 
1 14,  we  find  Sir  A.  Alison  broadly  asserting 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Russia  has  "  conso- 
lidated her  power  in  Georgia  and  the  Cau- 
casus,"  and  'incorporated  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia!" 

Let  us,  however,  glanoe  at  Sir  A.  Alison's 
view  of  the  social  results  of  the  Revolution 
upon  France  itself.  He  ascribes  to  that 
Revolution  the  setting  aside  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  in  government  as  well  as  in 
landholding,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  soil. 
Hence  he  draws  his  great  moral  against 
"  Poligarchies  1"  Now,  if  his  political  phi- 
losophy depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
two  assumptions,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
in  a  moat  unfortunate  predicament ;  for 
either  assumption  happeois  to  be  equally 
erroneous.  The  errors,  it  is  true,  are  not 
proporticmate  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate,  for  the  subsequent 
work  of  M.  de  Tooqueville  (although  his 
discoveries  have  been  enormously  exagge- 
rated in  this  country)  has  gone  far  to  clear 
our  knowledge  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Revolution,  ^ad  of  what  was  done  by  the 
last  age  of  the  Bourbon  rule.  Therefore  we 
will  merdy  say,  that  Sir  Archibald  has  ac- 
cepted loose  notions,  which  have  been  float- 
ing in  tbe  brain  of  every  superficially  edu- 
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cfttod  ^eraoB  Ia  that  taambiy^  wkhoni  investi- 
gating, or  eren  deeply  tkinking.  Bat  we 
cannot  say  thia  little  of  the  following  atate* 
mentx-*— 

^'To  saeh  marmlloiii  and  onforaweD  reraUa 
haa  aa  ovemdiog  FroTidenoe  condneted  the  een- 
vuUians  eansequtffU  on  the  KepUdsm  qf  VoUaire, 
aod  the  cJumges  emanating  from  the  dreams  of 
Rosseau  /"—Vol.  xiv.,  p.  297. 

Tbia  is  the  loogcat  exploded  vulgarism  of 
all  that  have  attoohed  to  the  French  Bevo^ 
ludon.  It  would  be  far  more  rational  to 
say  that  Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Byron  pro- 
doced  the  Keform  Act,  If  Sir  Archibald 
had  thought  for  one  moment,  before  he  in- 
corporated such  a  wild  theory  into  a  "  His- 
tory of  £urope/'  in  what  manaer  literature 
could  so  work  upon  the  political  and  reli- 
gious prepoaseaaiona  of  a  whole  people,  he 
wonld^  we  imagine,  have  acknowledged  that 
the  effect  would  be  produced  only  by  com. 
plete  organization  through  successive  gene- 
rations. It  is  dear  that  the  mind  of  the 
people  must  have  been  prepared  by  the 
irreligious  example  of  civii  or  aaoerdotal 
superiora,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to 
irreligionof  more  than  one  previous  genera^ 
tion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  immorality 
and  oppression  of  the  laws,  on  tb^  other, 
before  the  immediate  influence  of  individual 
writings  coukl  be  appreciable  on  the  mass 
of  society^  At  any  rate,  the  fsu^  is  dear, 
that  this  rdigtous  and  political  alienation 
had  been  long  in  progreas,— that  the  terri- 
torial  ariatooraoy  was  ahern  of  their  rights, 
not  by  an  insurrectionary  people,  but  by 
the  government  of  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
— that  the  new  subdivision  of  Idie  soil  arose 
under  the  mcHiarchy, — and  that  the  grinding 
oppresaioQ  of  king  and  noble  oontinually 
fimned  the  democratic  flame,  of  which  the 
subdivision  of  the  soil  was  itself  a  redprocal 
evidence. 

We  entirdy  acquiesce  in  Sir  A.  Aliaon's 
view  of  the  Revolution  itself:  we  readily 
concur  that,  aa  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest, 
so  it  was  certainly  the  moat  hideous  event 
of  the  modem  age.  But  what  we  do  say  is, 
that  it  ia  in  the  last  degree  imphilosophical 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  events  which  have 
transpired  in  France  aince  1789  to  the  prio- 
dple  of  revolution  (aa  distinguished  from  a 
full  comprehenaon  of  the  policy  antecedent 
to  the  fiM^t  of  revolt).  It  haa  been  long  as 
dear  firom  external  evidenoey  aa  it  has  always 
been  apparent  from  internal  probability, 
that  that  blame  must  fall  on  the  antecedent 
principle  of  miegovemmeiit,  and  that  the 
people  were  demoralized,  un-Chrlstianized, 
and  revolutionized,  by  the  bmtalizing  sense. 


Af  daily  oppression,  and  exsanple  of  <nlmek 
These  **'  Histories  of  £urope''  entirely  over- 
look the  truth,  that  a  vicious  despotism  is 
liable  to  produce  equal  evils  with  a  com* 
muniatie  Republia 

Elsewhere  Sir  A.  Alison  has  his  fling  at 
the  prindple  of  liberty  in  another  shape. 
"Mankind,"  he  tells  us,  "do  not  escape 
government  by  revolution :  they  merely 
change  their  rulers."  And  he  cites,  in  evi- 
dence of  this  aasert»on,  the  despotism  erected 
by  Robespierre  in  succession  to  that  of  the 
Bourbon  kings;  as  though  he  deemed  he 
could  make  an  induction  on  such  a  premise. 
This  reflection,  indeed,  appears  to  give  infi* 
nite  satisfaction  to  Sir  Archibald.  It  is 
rather  an  inconsistency,  however,  that  he 
has  been  ccmtinually  aaaertlng  our  Reform 
Act  to  have  been  a  revolution,  and  has  as 
regularly  been  bemoaning  the  overthrow 
of  "rulers"  in  consequence.  In  fact,  he  tells 
us  in  his  diapter  on  the  Reform  Bill,  in 
significant  italics,  that  with  that  measure 
"  the  ruUng  power  passed  awapfrom  the  realm 
of  England ;^^  and  he  considers  us  to  have 
been  in  a  condition  of  qualified  anarchy 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Again,  he  moralises  in  these  terms  on  the 
Revolutions  of  1848  :— 

*"  What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  great 
triamph  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  the 

principal  states  of  Continental  Europe? 

the  Lombard  rose  up  against  the  German;  the 
Bohemian  against  the  AostriaD;  the  Magyar 
against  both.  The  revolotionists  of  Prussia  in- 
vaded Denmark;  those  of  Piedmont,  Anstria; 
those  of  Ireland,  England." — Yo).  si  v.,  p.  218. 

So  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned, 
these  mighty  "  effects  of  this  great  triumph 
of  the  revolutionary  principle"  were  com- 
prehended in  an  assembly  of  Irish  demo- 
caats  on  Rennington  Common,  and  in  a 
squabble  in  an  Irish  cabbage  garden.  With 
respect  to  the  other  nations,  the  author  here 
commingles  all  constitutional  relations,  and 
ignores  all  distinctions  in  the  originating 
principles  of  these  several  contests.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  Piedmont  was 
indefensible  according  to  received  public 
law;  but  inasmuch  as  the  conduct  of  Prussia 
towards  Denmark  was,  at  all  events,  no 
better,  he  takes  care  to  ascribe  the  whole 
movement  in  the  latter  case  to  revdutionists, 
while  it  is  very  well  known  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
its  success.  The  assertion,  that  the  Magyar 
rose  up  against  the  Austrian,  is  a  misstate- 
ment beyond  all  pardoning;  since  every 
one  knows  that  the  Magyar  roee  in  defence 
of  his  hereditary  rights  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  an  alien,  who  had  no  more  claim  to 
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the  throne  of  Htrogaty^  until  he  bad  received 
the  suffrages  of  thepeople,  than  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  himself.  The  author  oompares  this 
noble  viridioation  of  right  against  wrong— of 
law  against  force — with  the  assemblage  of  a 
mob  dispersed  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
with  a  trumpery  and  seditious  souffle  in  an 
Irish  cabbage  garden ! 

''And  what  has  resulted  trem  this  general 
triumph  of  demooracy,  and  uuiTersal  Btirrioe  up  of 
the  social  passions?  CoDsequeuoes  ouTy  the 
most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  real  freedom, 
and  the  ultimate  bappioess  of  maukind.  Austria, 
well  nigh  torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle,  has  been 
saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia :  a  hun- 
dred tiiousand  Muscovites  have  combated  in  Han- 
ffary,and  found  there  the  road  to  Goostantinople. 
The  incapacity  of  Italy  for  free  iostitutions  his 
been  rendered  evident  to  all  the  world.  Misery 
unheard  of  has  been  spread  in  Ireland." — P.  218. 

Now,  does  Sir  Archibald  seriously  think 
that  any  one — eveu  accepting  the  whole  of 
his  refuted  and  untenable  hypothesis  of 
Irish  misery  and  emigration  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
—can  possibly  swallow  the  anachronism 
which  here  refers  this  misery  to  the  action 
of  the  democratic  passions  instilled  from  the 
Continent  in  1848,  as  though  with  a  view 
of  swelling  out  the  list  of  revolutionary 
evils  1  We  need  not  recur  to  the  evidence 
which  implies  that  that  misery  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  industrial  dislocation  involved  in 
the  Irish  famine :  for  the  two  dates  coincide : 
the  repeal  (though  it  did  not  come  into  im- 
mediate force)  was  carried  in  1846,  two 
vears  before  these  Continental  revolutions 
had  broken  out.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
capacity of  Italy  for  free  institutions,  his 
opinion  was  hardly  warranted  in  1850,  and 
certainly  will  not  be  accepted  in  1857. 
And  as  respects  the  Russians,  who  in  1840 
are  said  to  have  "  found  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople through  Hungary,"  as  the  re- 
sult "  of  the  triumph  of  democracy,"  he  hns 
already  held  up  to  indignation  the  alliance 
between  France  and  England  for  their  re- 
pulsion from  that  capital,  as  itself  a  glaring 
instance  of  democratic  passions.  The  author 
did  not  see  that  these  rival  tirades  went  far 
to  neutralize  each  other. 

Sir  A.  Alison  next  affords  us  his  explana- 
tion of  this  recurrence  of  revolutions ; — 

"It  is  the  principle  of  Human  Cobruption. 
In  referring  to  this  principle,  it  is  not  meant  to 
assert,  as  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  ima- 
gined by  divines,  that  any  inherent  taint  has 
descended  to  the  human  race,  from  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  Uke  a  hereditary  physical  disease, 
iiMjepeodeat  of  their  own  aotioos  as  free  agents." 
— xiv.,  p.  219. 


And  tbeattthorthesoepasaeiiotoftdiaaerta- 
tioa  upon  original  sin,  which  seems  not  very 
relevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Sir  A.  Alison  must  surely  have  written 
this  as  a  school-boy,  and  have  introduced  it 
into  his  history,  with  something  of  that 
egotism  of  early  life  which  mark^  Samuel 
Rogers.  No  sane  man  of  this  generaUon 
could  think  twice  over  such  an  obvious  pro- 
position ;  and  even  if  he  did,  what  possible 
analysis  of  the  evil  itself  is  obtained  ?  Does 
not  "the  principle  of  human  corruption" 
apply  to  the  British  people  as  well  as  to  the 
French,  the  German,  and  the  Italian  ?  And 
how  then — if  this  analysis  can  go  no  further 
than  the  discovery  of  Uiis  common  principle 
— is  it  to  be  explained  that  we  have  pes* 
sessed  fceedom  in  the  midst  of  tyranny,  and 
law  in  the  midst  of  revoludon  I  If  the  an- 
thor  had  shown  how  far  the  diflference  of  our 
social  history  had  been  the  result  of  our  dif- 
ferent polity,  and  how  far  of  original  na- 
tional character,  he  would  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  philosophy  of  government 
To  be  sure,  he  is  preclude  from  this  course 
by  his  own  position,  that  national  oharaoter 
is  the  result,  not  of  institutioiifl,  but  of  race ; 
foi^etting,  all  the  while,  that  there  must 
have  been  originally  some  predispos&ng 
cause  for  the  distinction  in  external  life,  and 
that  thia^rinciple  ntay  operate  in  a  civilized 
as  well  as  in  a  barbarous  state^  There  ia 
no  doubt  that  charaotw  thus  originally 
formed,  and  maintained  by  the  habits  of  li^ 
which  the  necessities  of  the  soil  or  the  situa- 
tion may  render  durable,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
destroyed  by  any  change  in  government; 
but  to  assert  the  proposition  broadly,  that 
national  character  is  the  result,  not  of  insti- 
tutions but  of  raoe,  throws  back  upon  its 
author  the  neoessity  of  recognising  a  ap^ciea 
of  "  sliding  scale"  in  "  human  oorruption," 
which  it  would  not  be  ea^  to  institute,  and 
still  less  to  apply. 

If  we  turn  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Sir  A. 
Alison^s  new  history,  we  shall  find  &  pretty 
dear  solution  of  this  enignaa  furnished  by 
himself.  The  twenty-seventh  chapter,  in 
that  volume,  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Germany,  firom  the 
Peace  of  1814  to  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
The  author  there  adverts  to  the  promises  of 
constitutional  righte  continually  iield  out  by 
the  Prussian  Government  to  its  aubjeots; 
to  the  public  aets  of  the'  ooUeotive  Govern- 
ments, to  a  similar  effect ;  and  to  the  viola* 
tion  of  the  pledges  thus  given  in  nearly 
every  instance.  His  statement  on  this  point 
is  marked  by  the  greatest  candour ;  and  bis 
quotations  from  the  acts  themselves  are 
made  with  every  fidelity.  We  most  cheer- 
fully make  Sir  Archibald  this  aoknowledg*^ 
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ment ;  and  we  do  80  with  the  more  satisfto- 
tion«  that  it  has  hitherto  been  our  misfortune 
to  diflfer  with  him  so  frequently.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  remarkable  for  its  justice 
and  moderation :— * 

"  Iq  DatioDS,  as  individaals,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  promises  made  daring  a  period  of  dan- 
ger, or  under  the  infloence  of  extraordinary  feel- 
ings of  terror  or  gratitude,  are  forgotten  when 
the  peril  is  over,  Or  the  period  of  excitement  is 
past.  The  selfishness  of  libertines  has  invented 
the  infamoos  maxim,  that  lovers*  vows  are  made 
only  to  be  broken,  although  many  a  noble  heart  and 
heroic  deed  has  (have  ?)  proved  the  falsehood  of 
the  asKrtion  ;  bat  there  are,  nnfortanately,  fewer 
Instances  of  unswerving  faith  in  governments, 
whether  monarchical  or  democratic.  The  mon- 
archs  of  Glermany  broke  faith  as  completely  with 
the  people,  who  had  won  for  them  the  victory, 
after  it  was  gained,  as  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France 
did  with  the  clergy,  whose  accession  had  gained 
them  the  majority  over  the  privileged  orders  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revelation.  Ten  days 
after  the  signature  of  this  solemn  act  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  guaranteed  Parliaments  to  all 
the  States  of  Germany,  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  foaght,  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
secured,  and,  with  the  danger,  all  memory  of  the 
promises  passed  away.  The  1st  of  September 
came,  bat  no  committee  met  to  arrange  and  settle 
the  organization  of  the  provincial  and  national 
representation  in  .Prussia;  years  elapsed,  but 
nothing  was  done  generally  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  realm  in  any  countries 
of  the  Confederation."— fftrf.  1816-62.  VoL  v., 
pp.  17, 18. 

These  remarks  are  a  virtual  recantation 
of  what  has  passed  before.  Surely  all  this 
official  malversation  is  a  very  obvious  cause 
of  the  German  revolutions  of  1848.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  principle  of  "  human  cor- 
ruption" at  work ;  and  Sir  Archibald  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  scenes  of  its  operation 
were  the  Cabinets  of  the  German  States. 
The  zeal  with  which  the  people  came  to  the 
succour  of  their  sovereigns  in  1813  (if  w^ 
merely  follow  the  author's  narrative  of  that 
period  in  his  former  history)  indicates  that 
their  pervading  spirit  was  a  loyal  patriotism. 
How,  then,  does  he  account  for  this  revul- 
sion of  popular  feeling,  but  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  Government  itself  1 

But  our  perusal  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  works 
involves  very  much  what  Burns  has  termed 
"drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between." 
A  few  pages  further  on,  the  author  throws 
the  blame  upon  the  German  people,  for 
their  insurrectionary  demonstrations  in  1819. 
It  appears,  from  his  own  statement,  that  they 
waited  patiently  during  four  years  for  these 
promised  politicar  rights;  and  when  Sir 
Archibald  has  before  criticised  the  German 
Courts  for  not  banning  to  reform  on  the 
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1st  of  September  1815,  he  appears  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  a  criticism  of  those  who 
waited,  not  three  ninths  alone,  but  four 
years.  His  inconsistency  is  here  very  strik- 
ing. He  considers  the  strong  measures  of 
the  Congress  of  Carlsbad  (1819)  to  have 
been  produced  (and  very  truly  so)  by  popu- 
lar discontent — and  he  thence  assumes  tnat 
this  popular  discontent  destroyed  the  hope 
of  political  liberty;  while  he  has  already 
shown  that  the  question  had  been  settled  in 
the  minds  of  the  German  rulers  before  the 
discontent  arose. 

This  morbid  desire  to  prove  that  every 
revolution  has  but  injured  the  cause  it  was 
designed  to  befriend,  draws  the  author  into 
many  inaccuracies  of  fact  as  well  as  of  rea- 
soning. He  tells  us  the  same  story  of  the 
Revolutions  of  1830.  The  following  pas- 
sage betrays  a  remarkable  misconception  of 
the  politics  of  Northern  Germany  with  re- 
ference to  that  event : —  ^ 

''  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  population,  wealth,  and  prosperity  in  Prussia 
woold  have  had  its  usual  effect  in  inducing  a 
straggle  for  political  power  much  earlier  than  it 
actually  occurred,  were  it  not  for  another  event 
which  occurred  ere  long,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  totally  altered  the  ideas  and  prevailing 
passion  of  men.  That  event  was  the  Frendi 
Revolotion  of  1830. 

**  Calamitous  in  every  quarter  to  the  interests 
of  freedom,  that  neat  event  was  in  an  especial 
manner  fatal  to  TeiUonic  liberty.  It  gave  a  new 
direction  to  men's  minds,  and  in  the  end, /or  • 
course  of  years  substituted  the  terror  (if  French 
conquest  for  the  sturdy  spirit  of  German  inde- 
peTMence.'*—Yo\.  v.,  p.  43. 

Is  Sir  A.  Alison  aware  that  every  states- 
man— every  merchant — in  Grermany  at  this 
day  will  concur  in  referring  the  ^^  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  Prussia"  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  great  degree,  to  the 
Prussian  Customs  League ;  and  that  the 
Prussian  Customs  Lieague  (though  shadowed 
forth  indeed  in  the  most  vagoe  manner,  in  a 
previous  and  temporary  reodssion  of  duties) 
was  incontestibly  a  result  of  the  general 
movement  of  1880 1  According,  therefore, 
to  his  own  just  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
popular  wealth  on  government,  this  move- 
ment must,  pro  ianio  at  least,  have  aecek- 
rated  Prussian  Ubert^.  The  y^rj  oonoession 
to  comnoATcial  wishes  (and  in  such  this  mea- 
sure arose  ia  a  great  degree),  is  in  itself  not 
simply  an.  indication,  but  a  result,  of  a  cer- 
tain freedom,  whether  the  act  were  that  of  a 
theoretically  absolute  sovereign,  oi  of  a  re- 
preeeatative  Chamber.  With  regard  to  tl» 
next  statement^  that  this  Bevolution  was 
^*  in  every  quarter  oalamitoua  to  freedom,^ 
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«nd  "  in  an  ecHpecial  msi^ner  &tal  to  Teutonic 
liberty,"  as  Sir  Archibald  calls  it,  can  he 
possibly  be  unaware  that  the  movement  of 
i830  gave  birth  to  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment  in  several  of  the  more  considerable 
states  of  Grermany ;  and  that  the  commer- 
oial  wealth  of  Saxony,  for  instance,  was  com- 
puted in  1848  to  have  nearly  doubled  its 
amount  in  1830  *?  It  is  true  that  much  of 
this  increase  may  be  ascribed  (if  it  can 
really  be  dissociated  from  the  legislative 
action  of  the  Chambers,  which  did  much  to 
secure  the  inclusion  of  Saxony  into  the  Zoll- 
verein)  to  the  Prussian  Customs  League — 
itself,  however,  according  to  Sir  A.  Alison, 
an  indirect  element  of  liberty.  "  The  terror 
of  French  conquest,"  described  as  enduring 
for  "  a  course  df  years,"  is  an  equal  mis- 
statement :  M.  de  Mettemich  and  M.  de 
Hardenberg  aoon  began  to  snap  their  fingers 
at  Louis  Philippe,  though  he  was  apparent- 
ly secure  up9n  the  French  throne  within 
t>^o  years  after  his  accession.  But  if  this 
"  terror  of  French  conquest"  had  continued, 
pothing  would  have  been  more  likely,  as  in 
1813,  to  provoke  "  the  sturdy  spirit  of  Ger- 
man independence  ["^ 

When  we  meet  with  such  misconceptions 
of  the  leading  relations  of  German  politics, 
it  becomes  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out 
how  little  Sir  A.  Alison  has  availed  himself 
of  the  authentic  records  before  the  public, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  follow  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  the  hh- 
toric  negotiations  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject Thus  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
plause to  the  Germanic  Confederation  of 
1815.  He  terms  it,  rather  quaintly,  "a 
sage  constitution  ;"  and  enumerates  its  pro- 
visions which  '*  received  the  consent  of  all 
parties  concerned."  Now,  in  a  measure  so 
novel  and  so  important,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  something  of  its  origin, 
and  to  learn  how  this  ''  consent  of  all  par- 
ties" was  brought  about  If  the  author  had 
referred  to  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
he  would  have  seen  that  this  "  consent  of  all 
parties"  was  the  ultimate  result  of  a  fierce 
contention  ;  that  the  scheme  was  that  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  of  Prince  Mettemich 
alone  ;  that  it  encountered  very  strong  op 
position  even  at  the  Austrian  Court;  and 
that  that  minister,  after  a  contest  which  it  is 
as  amusing  as  it  is  insUructive  to  read,  car 
ried  his  point  against  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  of  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg,  and  the  heads  of  the  Austrian 
bureaucracy,  and  finally  against  the  other 
German  Govemments.  We  advert  to  this, 
because  the  fact  •was  not  generally  known 
untU  the  publication  of  one  of  the  later  vol- 
umes by  the  late  Lord  Londonderry ;  and 


because  it  is  one  of  the  few  fkcts  connected 
with  the  German  Confederation  which  had 
not  been  lUready  told  by  successive  histo- 
rians. 

We  beg  Sir  Archibald  to  understand,  that 
we  in  no  greater  d^ree  sympathise  with 
revolutions  in  the  ab6tra(^t  than  he  does 
himself.  We  readily  concur  with  him,  that, 
as  a  historical  fact,  the  results  of  many  revo- 
lutions have  done  injury  to  the  cause%f 
freedom.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge,  also, 
that  the  immediate  tendency  of  many  has 
been  so  strongly  anti-social,  that  the  recoil 
even  of  military  despotism  has  been  pre- 
ferable beyond  comparison  to  govemmenta. 
often  rather  anarchies,  which  are  founded 
upon  them.  But  we  refer  that  tendency, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  to  the  impolicy  of 
the  previous  despotism.  And  the  ill-suo- 
cess  of  just  and  intelligent  reformers  is,  to 
us,  matter  not  of  satisfaction,  but  of  sorrow. 
But  the  author's  view  of  the  uniform  action 
of  revolutions  is  as  contracted,  as  his  notion 
that  a  national  religion  and  a  national  polity 
could  be  overthrown  by  the  writings  of  two 
imaginative  indeed,  but  superficial  sceptics. 

We  will  take  another  subject  What 
shall  it  be  ?     W^e  will  take  Turkey. 

Sir  A.  Alison  is  by  no  means  at  home  in 
Turkey.  He  is  not  au  fait  of  dates ;  he 
enjoys  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  facts 
in  general ;  he  is  apt  to  atone  for  the  origin- 
al unkindness  of  the  gifts  of  memory  and 
application  by  availing  himself  of  that  of 
the  imagination;  and  his  deductions  occa- 
sionally run  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  based.  He  tells 
us,  both  in  the  contents  page,  and  in  the 
text  at  page  491,  of  the  fifth  volume,  that 
the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was 
1828, — whereas  every  one  knows  that,  in 
1828,  the  Turkish  and  Russian  power  was 
nicely  poised  in  battle,  and  that  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  was  signed  in  1829.  As  a 
Sit  off  against  this  repetition  of  a  wrong 
date,  he  fires  three  shots  at  the  date  of  the 
great  Treaty  of  1841,  hoping,  like  an  indif- 
ferent sportsman  in  chronology,  to  bring  it 
down  between  them  !  At  p.  566  of  vol.  V ., 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  signed  on  the  13th 
of  March ;  at  p..  105  of  vol.  VI.,  that  it  was 
signed  on  the  18th  of  Febmary ;  and  at 
p.  107  of  the  latter  volume,  tnat  it  was 
signed  on  the  18th  of  July.  This  is  not 
mere  carelessness.  In  the  first  place,  it 
happens  that  this  treaty  was  a  provision 
consequent  on  the  expiration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,  which  did  not  expire 
until  the  5th  of  July  ;  and,  as  Sir  A.  Alison 
declaims  so  strongly  upon  the  question  of 
this  treaty,  he  might  as  well  have  ascer- 
tained when  its  provisions  expired.     He 
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would  dien  have  se^  that  the  Treatj  of 
1841  could  not  have  been  signed  either  in 
February  or  March,  because  they  contra- 
vened the  stipulations  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi. 
In  mitigation  of  this  error,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  Archibald  was  by  no 
means  aware,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  two 
treaties  did  run  in  opposition  to  each  other ; 
although  he  only  saves  his  logic  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  learning.  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  treaty,  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  went  out  of  office  with 
the  Melbourne  Ministry,  which  resigned  on 
the  30th  or  31st  of  August,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  an  entire  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  but  just  before  his  retire- 
ment. 

Now,  the  neutralization  of  the  Channel  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  the  chief  provi- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841, 
and  that  against  which  Sir  A.  Alison's  blind 
invective  is  directed,  has  long  been  a  cardi- 
nal point  in  our  diplomatic  faith.  Without 
appealing,  however,  either  to  reason  or  to 
precedent,  we  have  a  shorter  way  of  meet- 
ing Sir  Archibald :  we  shall  judge  him,  as 
we  have  judged  him  before,  out  of  his  own 
mouth. 

It  is  necessary,  furst,  to  set  the  author 
right  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar 
Skelessi,  of  1833,  where  he  alludes  to  our 
non-interference  in  that  year : — 

'* Instead  of  this,  what  did  England  do?  She 
refused  succour  [italics  of  author,  who  has  jast 
before  said  that  she  had  no  saccoar  to  give]  ; 
threw  the  Ottomans  into  the  arms  of  Bossia,  who 
extorted,  as  the  price  of  her  protection,  the  Treaty 
of  Hankiar  Skelessi ;  which  converted  the  Eoxine 
into  a  Russian  lake,  and  left  the  forts  of  the  Bos- 
porus vu-d^-vis  to  the  bastions  of  Sehastopol,  with 
a  few  sail  of  the  line,  ill  manned,  to  combat 
eighteen  line-of-battle  ships,  the  skill  of  whose 
gnoners  England  so  fiitally  experienced  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Malakofif  and  the  Redan ! 
Thus  are  nations  led  to  destniction  by  the  want 
of  foresight  in  the  national  councils." — ^YoL  v.f 
p.  568. 

We  suggest  the  reading,  in  lieu  of  the 
last  sentence, — *'  Thus  are  authors  brought 
to  destruction  for  want  of  knowledge  and 
reflection." — ^Is  it  possible  that  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son was  not  aware  that  this  stipulation  was 
merely  temporary — having  expired,  as  we 
have  said^  on  the  5th  of  July,  1841 — that  on 
the  13th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  replaced 
by  a  permanent  treaty  between  Turkey  and 
aU  the  Great  Powers,  recognising  the  ex- 
act antithesis  to  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi, — ^and  that 
from  the  i3th  of  July  1841,  the  Black  Sea 
was  no  more  a  Russian  lake  than  it  had 
been  prior  to  1833,  which  is  the  date  of  bX\ 


this  lugubrious  and  egotistical  Ibrebbding 
of  the  fall  of  the  East? 

Turn,  then,  to  the  criticism  on  the  Treaty 
of  1841  itself:— 

**  Unqaestionably  one  set  of  dangers  was  ob- 
viated by  its  BQOoeflsfal  issoe;  for  the  authority 
of  Uie  Saltan  over  Egypt  was  re^tablished,  and 
the  imminent  risk  the  Ottoman  Empire  ran  after 
the  battle  of  Konieh  removed.  Bat  is  that  the 
greatest  danger  that  Tarkey  really  ran?  Is  it 
from  the  north  or  sonth  that  its  independence  i^ 
most  serioosly  menaced  ?  Has  it  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Northern  GoIosbus,  to  whom,  by  thi» 
treaty,  the  Eoxine  became  an  inland,  inaccessible 
lake  ?  Undertaken  to  rescue  Constantinople  from 
the  perilous  exolosive  guardianship  of  Russia, 
the  war  left  the  Saltan  tete-dtile  with  the  Czar 
in  the  Bhkck  Sea ;  intended  to  secare  British  in- 
flaence  in  the  Isthmus  of  Saez,  the  high-road  to 
India,  it  left  the  Facha  bound  by  strong  ties  of 
interest  and  gratitude  to  the  French  government ! 
The  terrible  war  of  1854,  intended  to  open  the 
Eaxine  to  foreign  vessels,  and  terminate  the  fatal 
supremacy  of  Rossia  in  its  waters,  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  1841,  purchased  by 
the  victories  of  Beyrout  and  of  Acre  T'— Vol.  v.. 
p.  567. 

We  would  not  write  with  needless  dis- 
courtesy ;  bi\t  we  must  tell  Sir  A.  Alison 
plainly,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  he 
writes.  1.  The  Treaty  of  18th  of  July 
1841,  which  is  represented  as  "  first  recog- 
nising the  vast  concession  of  the  Treaty  of 
Hunkiar  Skelessi,"  did  just  the  reverse :  if 
repudiated  the  concession.  The  obnoxious 
stipulation  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi  provided  for 
the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against  all 
powers  with  whom  Russia  might  be  at  war ; 
while  it  recognised,  in  practice,  the  opening 
of  the  Bosporus  to  Russia  (for  Russian  aid 
had  already  been  demanded  and  obtained). 
It  was,  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  treaty  t(» 
lay  open  Constantinople  to  Russia  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  preclude,  in  way  danger, 
the  summoning  by  Turkey  of  the  naval  suc- 
cour of  any  power  whom  Russia  might 
choose  to  ostracise  by  a  hostile  declaration. 
It  was  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  1841, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  close  the  Bosporus! 
against  Russia,  by  reciprocally  closing  the 
Dardanelles  against  other  powers,  so  long 
as  Turkey  was  at  peace.  The  one  treaty 
extended  the  authority  of  Russia  to  the 
jEgean;  the  other  neutralized  the  whole 
Channel  of  Constantinople.  Russia  (sup- 
posing her  to  be  the  apprehended  or  the 
open  enemy)  was  excluded  from  the  Bos- 
porus, by  the  Treaty  of  1841,  loth  in  peace 
and  in  war:  the  other  Powers,  excluded 
from  the  Dardanelles  in  peace,  were  admis- 
sible in  war  by  the  free  suffrage  ofXTurJcey. 

2.  Sir  A.  Alison  speaks  of  the  "  North- 
em  Colossus,  to  whom,  by  thh  treaty^  the 
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Euxine  became  an  inland,  inaccessible  lake" 
[Quotation,  Vol.  V.] ;  and  of  "  tbe  Treaty 
of  18th  July  1841,  which /r*^  recognised  as 
part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,"  etc 
[Vol.  VI.,  p.  107].  The  Treaty  of  1841, 
on  tiie  contrary,  introduced  no  fresh  princi- 
ple. It  nrnply  re-asserted  the  immemorial 
law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  It  is  certain 
that  the  writer  can  never  have  read  the 
treaty  which  he  thus  criticises,  or  he  would 
have  seen  it,  at  a  glance,  stated  at  the  very 
outset,  that  this  was  its  principle  and  its  aim. 
if  he  had  ever  so  little  as  looked  at  the 
Turkish  Capitulations,  he  would  have  seen 
that  this  point  had  been  always  reserved. 
If  he  had  ever  read  the  Treaty  of  the  Dar- 
danelles^ and  known  anything  of  its  history, 
he  would  have  been  aware  mat  this  was  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey 
which  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi  had 
overruled — ^whidi  the  Treaty  of  1841  called 
again  into  action,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Great  Continental  Powers — and  which  was 
negotiated  by  Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1809,  at 
the  instance  of  the  much-belauded  Adminis- 
tration, led  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Mr.  Canning! 

3.  We  are  told  that  "  the  Sultan  was  left 
t6te-a-t^te  with  the  Czar  in  the  Black  Sea ;" 
and,  again,  we  find  the  following  intelligent 
criticism: — 

^  Lord  FahneratOD,  having  succeeded  io  briog- 
lug  all  Europe  into  his  measures,  thought  he  had 
secured  the  udepeDdeDoe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
hf  adovting  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  She- 
Msi,  dosiog  the  Bosporus  [this  is  jast  what  that 
treaty  took  care  not  to  do]  and  Dardanelles 
against  foreign  vessels  of  war;  forgetting  that 
BosBia,  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  was  already 
there;  and  that  the  only  result  of  his  diplomatic 
triumph  was  to  leave  Constantinople,  with  (?)  its 
fleet  destroyed  at  Navarino,  unsapported,  YiB-k- 
vis  of  Sebastopol,  with  its  impregnable  bastions 
and  four  thousand  pieces  of  cannon."— YoL  vi., 

p.  loa 

It  seems  clear,  from  this  passage,  that  Sir 
A.  Alison  supposes  Sebastopol  to  be  on  the 
Bosporus,  and  in  all  probability,  mistakes 
it  for  Scutari !  {^^liussia  was  there  al- 
ready"— on  the  Dardanelles !]  But  we  pro- 
mised Sir  Archibald  to  confute  him  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  The  confutation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tenth*  volume  of  his  former 
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*  Edition  of  14  vola,  already  qaoted  flx>m.  1850. 
Ohap.  69,  on  Turkey.  Among  other  curiosities  in 
oontradiotion,  there  are  two  distinct  accouots  of 
<k>n8tantinopie,  each  opposite  to  the  other,  and  both 
irreconcOeable  with  the  truth.  These*  are  to  be 
found  respective^  in  vol  x^p,  446  ( Oid  Bi8t,\  and 
vol  iil,  p.  38  (New  ffi$L\  The  latter  speaks  of  the 
"•charming  suburb  of  Galata^'*  which  we  visited 


history,  and  at  page  445. 
graph! 

«  A  broad  inland  sea,  enclosed  within  impreg- 
nable gateSy  gives  its  navy  [t.  e.,  the  Turkish]  me 
extra^rdtnary  advantage  of  a  safe  place  for  pjaci- 
fic  exercise  and  preparation ;  narrow  and  wind- 
ing straits,  on  either  side  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
mUes  in  length  [they  happen  to  be  sixteen  on  one 
side,  and  seventy  on  the  other],  crowned  by  heights 
forming  natural  castles,  render  this  matchless  me- 
tropolis vmpregndble  to  all  lui  land  forces!*^ 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Sir  A.  Alison  on 
Turkey,  with  the  friendly  advice,  that,  before 
he  favours  the  world  with  his  threatened  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
he  should  acquaint  himself  a  little  with  the 
geography  of  that  region ;  and  that,  if  he 
were  less  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  leading 
historic  relations  of  "nirkey  with  the  Great 
Powers,  he  would  also  be  less  flippant  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  policy  of  the  most  accom- 
plished statesman  of  Europe.  It  is  certainly 
rather  humiliating  to  find  one's  self  the  dupe 
of  one's  own  inconceivable  self-confidence, 
after  assuming  such  a  majestic  superiority 

•not,  indeed,  over  Lord  ralmerston  alone, 
but  over  such  statesmen  also  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  Lord  Cla- 
rendon (who,  in  1841,  were  his  colleagues 
in  the  administration)— over  the  astute  M. 
Guizot,  and  the  wary  and  anti-Russian  M. 
de  Mettemich — and  over  statesmen,  in  the 
English  Opposition,  of  the  insight  and  saga- 
city of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  chapters  which  treat  of 
Spain.  Sir  A.  Alison  favours  us  with  a  long 
statement  of  the  condition  of  that  country. 
Now,  if  a  historian  design  to  describe  the 
condition  of  a  countrv  at  such  length,  he 
should  do  so  with  fidelity.  We  are  speak- 
ing, not  of  its  transient,  but  of  its  perma- 
nent characteristics,  which  must  hold  as  true 
now  as  they  did  in  1820.  And  we  say  (if 
<  ^we  may  speak  on  personal  authority),  that 
much  of  this  description  of  Spain  is  a  gro- 
tesque caricature.  But^  as  this  is  a  defect 
of  less  moment  on  the  part  of  a  historian, 
we  will  pass  to  historical  subjects. 

Take  the  question,  for  instance,  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1828,  and  of 
the  recognition  of  the  South  American  Re« 
publics.  Sir  Archibald  is  fond  of  paradox^ 
and  the  paradox  is  not  always  very  defensi- 
ble. That  which  is  set  up  on  this  occasion 
is,  that  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  wat 
justifiable,  and  that  our  intervention  in  South 
America  was  not.  The  author's  proposition, 
is  stated  as  follows : — 


shortly  before  the  late  war  broke  out^  and  formed  a 
widely  different  opinicm  oC 


1857. 
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"  No  doabt  can  now  remaia  that  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain,  against  which  pnblic  feeliog  in 
this  oountiT  was  so  strongly  excited  at  the  time, 
was  not  only  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Bourbon  GK)yernment,  bat  fully  jostitiable  on  the 
best  principles  of  international  law.  The  strength 
of  this  case  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  absurdity 
and  peril  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  or  even  the 
imminent  hazard  to  which  it  ezpoeei^  the  royal 
family  in  that  country,  and  the  entire  liberties 
and  proper^  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  violent  mroads  which  the  Spanish  revolution- 
ists, and  tfieir  allies  to  the  rwrth  of  ths  Pyrenees, 
were  making  on  France  itself,  and  the  extreme 
hazard  to  which  its  institutions  were  exposed  in 
coDsequence  of  their  machinations.**  —  Hist, 
1815-52,  vol.  ii.,  p.  738. 

This,  then,  is  the  case  on  behalf  of  France ; 
and  it  is  a  novelty  to  argue  with  Sir  Archi- 
bald on  international  law.  Now,  the  law 
of  intervention,  stated  broadly,  is  pretty 
dear  in  theory,  although  it  is  often  a  very 
nice  question  to  demark  right  and  wrong  in 
its  application.  If-  the  independence  or  the 
vital  interests  of^  one  state  are  so  threatened 
by  another,  as  to  render  intervention  an  act 
of  self-preservation,  the  right  is  clear.  Let 
us  take,  first,  the  theory,  and  then  the  facts, 
on  which  this  intervention  proceeded.  Sir 
A.  Alison  assumes  it  to  have  been  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  French  Grovernment  in 
defence  of  its  national  interests.  If  he  will 
refer  to  the  records  of  the  Congress  of  Ve- 
rona, he  will  find  that  this  intervention  pro- 
ceeded on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance of  which  France  made  herself  the  in- 
strument. This  surely  involves  an  import. 
ant  distinction  in  the  right  of  intervention  ; 
and  the  act  of  the  French  Government  was 
no  more  immediately  based  on  the  theory 
of  special  interest,  than  the  Austrian  inter- 
vention in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Congresses  of  Lay  bach  and  Troppau  (1820 
and  1821),  without  even  the  fact  of  terri- 
torial proximity  to  support  the  plea  of  "  self- 
preservation."  The  illegal  assumptions  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  thus  indirectly  subtracted 
from  the  legal  privileges  of  each  component 
State,  and  went  far  to  bar  the  plea  of  self- 
preservation,  which  would  otherwise  at  any 
rate  have  been  plausible.  Waiving,  how- 
ever, this  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  inter- 
vention,  what  were  its  grounds  1  Sir  A. 
Alison  tells  us  that  they  were  to  be  found, 
not  simply  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
revolutionists,  but  in  that  of  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  France  in  his  own  territory. 

But  the  counterpart  of  the  proposition — 
the  justification  of  our  interference  in  South 
America — ^remains : — 

"  What  was  the  jnatifieation  of  this  armed  and 


powerful  intervention?  Was  the  fk^edom  of 
England  menaced  by  the  re-establishment  of 
Spanish  authority  in  South  America  ?  Confess- 
edly it  was  not ;  the  hope  of  commercial  advan« 
tages— the  vision  of  a  vast  trade  with  the  io* 
surgent  states,  was  the  ruling  motive.  But  com- 
mercial  advantages  will  not  constitute  legal  right, 
or  vindicate  acts  of  injustice,  any  more  than  the 
acquisition  of  provinces  will  iustify  an  unpro- 
voked invasion.  It  sounds  well  to  say  you  will 
call  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old  ;  but  if  that  new  world  is  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  allied  alid 
friendly  power,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  to  itself."— 
Pp.  739,  740. 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  statement  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  false  parallel  between  France 
and  England.  The  author  argues  as  though 
the  French  Government  did  one  thing,  and 
the  English  Government  another.  The  de- 
cisive intervention  of  England  was  that  of 
individuals^  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
their  Government  The  author's  sneer  at 
Mr.  Canning,  who  is  designated  in  the  pas- 
sage with  regard  to  "  the  new  world,  is 
answered  by  himsel£  Thus  he  says  (p. 
716):— 


**  But  be  the  intervention  of  England  in  South 
America  justifiable  or  uiyustifiable,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  neither  its  merit  nor  its 
demerit  belongs  to  Mr.  Canning.  The  independ- 
ence of  Columbia  was  decided  by  a  charge  of 
British  bayonets  on  the  field  of  CanU>obo,  cm 
the  14th  of  June  1821,  more  than  a  year  before 
Mr.  Canning  was  called  to  the«Foreign  Office." 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Canning's  lan- 
guage may  not  have  been  justified  by  his 
share  in  the  transaction,  but  it  is  clear 
from  Sir  A.  Alison's  own  statement,  that 
before  the  recognition  of  independence  in 
South  America,  which  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  the  first  direct  act  of  the 
British  Government,  incftvuftfoZg  had  decided 
the  whole  question  in  fact.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  author's  stricture  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  he  elsewhere 
himself  quotes  Lord  Castlereagh's  state- 
ment, that  Britbh  officers  engaging  in  the 
South  American  revolt  would  forfeit  their 
commissions.  Whatever  leaning,  there- 
fore, the  British  Government  may  naturally 
have  entertained  towards  the  emancipation 
of  South  America  from  the  worst  rule  that 
this  century  has  seen,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  A. 
Alison's  position  involves,  virtually  as  weU 
as  theoretically,  a  comparison  between  a 
government  and  a  body  of  individuals,  upon 
which  no  legal  argument  can  be  fbonded. 

Let  us  see,  too,  how  the  author  reasons 
out  this  proposition  by  analogy : — 

<«  England  saw  very  dearly  the  iniquity  of 
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this  iotidioas  mode  of  prooeedinir  when  it  wts 
applied  to  henelf,  when  Lonis  XYL  allowed 
covert  sQCOoara  to  the  American  inBorgents  to 
sail  from  the  French  harboars,  and  the  Ameri- 
cao8  sent  some  thousand  sympathisers  to  aid  the 
Canadian  revolt  in  1837.  She  loadly  denounced 
it  when  the  Americans  allowed  an  expedition  to 
sail  from  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  to  revolationize 
Gaba  ;  and  she  exclaimed  against  the  Irish  demo- 
crats who  permiUed  the  FrenA  Revolutionary 
Gowmment, in  1848,  to  recog;fiiee  a  Hibernian  Re* 
public  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  But  what  were  the 
twdlast^  but  following  her  example  7"~P.  740. 

When  the  author  passes  from  a  legal  pro- 
position to  a  moral  grievance — and  from 
looking  upon  a  government  and  an  indi- 
vidual as  essentially  the  same,  to  dealing 
with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  an  in- 
terested nation  —  he  of  course  entirely 
changes  his  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Spain,  not  alive  probably  to  the  extent  of 
her  colonial  misrule,  had  a  fair  pretext  to 
feel  aggrieved  that  her  misfortunes  did  not 
gain  sympathy  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment But  when  we  come  to  Sir  A.  Alison's 
precedents,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  griev- 
ance is  to  be  tested,  we  find  the  obliq^uity 
of  the  author's  reasoning  such  as  could 
hardly  escape  a  school-boy.  As  he  speaks 
of  the  "  two  lasf^  illustrations  as  his  paral- 
lels, we  imagine  he  designs  to  exempt  the 
two  former  from  the  ordeal  of  analysis.  We 
will  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  what 
is  given  us.  With  regard  to  Cuba,  is  he 
aware,  either  that  the  American  expedition 
to  that  island  was  a  spontaneous  aggression, 
not  proceeding  from  any  antecedent  fact  of 
revolt  upon  the  part  of  the  Cuban  subjects 
of  Spain ;  or  that  the  object  of  that  expedi- 
tion was  avowedly  one,  not  of  delivering 
and  making  free,  but  of  subjugating  and  in- 
corporating into  the  state  of  the  invading 
people  1  With  regard  to  Ireland,  does  he 
imagine  it  to  be  the  same  thing  (waiving 
all  distinction  between  good  and  bad  go- 
vernment) for  the  Spanish  Crown  to  com 
plain  that  subjects  of  the  British  Crown 
have  aided  the  disaffection  of  its  colonists, 
that  it  is  for  the  British  Crown  to  denounce 
the  disloyalty  of  its  own  subjects  ? 

Sir  A.  Alison's  remarks  upon  the  existing 
principle  of  succession  to  the  Spanish  Crown 
iii^e  still  more  inconsiderate  and  indiscrimi- 
native.  We  revert  to  his  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  of  1830, 
in  reference  to  Spain.  He  tells  us  in  the 
lirst  volume : — 

<^  The  Orleans  family  continued  firmly,  and  to 
all  appearances  permanently,  settled  upon  the 
throne  of  Frances  Belgium  was  revolationized, 
torn  from  the  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
tbe  Oobourg  fiunfly  seated  on  ito  tloooe ;   the 


monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugol  were  over- 
turned,  and  a  revolutionary  dynasty  of  Queent 
placed  upon  their  thrones,  in  direct  vtoUUion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  whUe  in  the  east  of 
Earope  the  last  r^nains  of  Polish  nationality 
were  extinguished  on  the  banks  of  the  Yistala. 
Durable  interests  were  overlooked,  ancient  alli- 
ances broken,  loog-established  rivalries  forgotten, 
in  the  fleeti|g  passions  of  the  moment ** — P.  8. 

We  have  no  concern  with  any  but  the 
Spanish  Question ;  and  shall  turn  from  the 
other  instances  with  the  remark,  that  so  &r 
as  they  bear  upon  Sir  Archibald's  theory  of 
the  aggregate  loss  of  freedom  resulting  from 
a  revolution,  the  author  presents  us  in  this 
picture  (independently  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal) with  two  monarchical  states  which 
gained  constitutional  government  Hnder  the 
revolutions  of  1830,  as  a  set-off  against  one 
which  lost  it,  and  whose  population  barely 
reached  one-sixth  of  the  combined  popula- 
tion of  France  and  Belgium.  Perhaps, 
moreover,  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
latter  state  may  now  be  allowed  to  form 
some  evidence  of  the  foundation  of  its  gov- 
ernment in  a  "  durability  of  interest." 

But,  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion the  tender  care  with  which  Sir  A. 
Alison  handles  the  work  of  Mr.  Harley  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  altered  relations 
of  the  State,  is  sometimes  amusing.  That 
the  -champion  of  kingly  freedom  and  con- 
servative tradition  should  charaoterise  in 
such  glowing  terms  that  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  which  introduced  a  direct 
innovation  into  the  constitutional  law  of 
Spain,  and  offered  a  slight  to  the  national 
independence,  was  hardly  to  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  far  from 
our  design  to  critiqse  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
vision in  this  treatv  which  excluded  from 
the  throne  the  female  descendants  of  PhiUp 
V.  When  Sunderland  and  Gk>ddphiit  had 
withdrawn,  and  St  John  and  Harley  had 
resolved  to  compromise  the  question  of  the 
succession  in  Spain,  such  an  exclusion  was 
necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
pedient under  which  Louis  XIV.  had  gained 
the  virtual  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  This 
provision,  dictated  by  expediency,  was, 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  most  cherished 
traditions  of  Spain,  and  a  slur  upon  its  in- 
dependence. 

Why,  then,  Sir  Archibald  should  have  ex- 
pected  such  a  revolutionary  provision  long 
to  survive  the  exigency  that  oould  alone 
have  given  it  birth,  we  can  no  more  imagine 
than  why  he  should  cherish  the  memory  of 
a  constitutional  innovation  and  a  national 
slight,  which,  had  he  but  lived  a  century  ago, 
would  surely  have  been  the  theme  of  his 
most  vehement  iavectire.    If  he  would  refer 
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to  our  own  oonstitutional  records  three  cen- 
turies ago,  he  would  see  that  it  was  made 
high  treason  to  declare  that  the  Qu^een  and 
Parliament  could  not  alter  the  sucoeission  to 
the  throne  of  England.  So  far  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  court  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  we  should  ourselves 
have  resented,  on  the  death  of  William  IV., 
toy  provision,  previously  enforced  upon  us 
by  a  congress  of  belligerents,  whidi  excluded 
from  the  throne  the  female  descendants  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.  And,  so 
&r  as  the  Anglo-French  alliance  of  1830  is 
concerned,  when  the  last  exercise  of  kingly 
power  in  Spidn  repudiated  the  stipulation  of 
the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  under  a  manifest 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  succes- 
sion (whatever  were  the  intrigue  by  which 
the  change  was  immediately  brought  about), 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  moral  obliga- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the  stipulation 
of  1713  remained  in  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  great  Powers  which  had  been  lAost  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  settlement  of  that 
year,  when  there  was  a  clear  presumption 
that  this  change  in  the  succession  consulted 
the  iMktional  benefit.  And  although  the 
ho^es  entertained  of  Spain,  on  the  cessation 
of  the  civil  war,  have  unfortunately  not  been 
realised,  perhaps  even  Sir  A.  Alison  himself, 
who  glosses  over  the  mediseval  atrocities  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  will  not  have 
the  hardihood  to  afBrm  that  the  subsequent 
sufferings  of  Spain  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  military  and  sacerdotal  tyranny  which 
Don  Carlos  was  ready  to  uphold.  He  will 
acknowledge,  too,  that  of  those  subsequent 
sufferings,  since  the  dvil  war  was  ended, 
nearly  all  have  been  experienced,  not  from 
the  legitimate  Queenite^,  but  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Carlist  power,  and  in  the  spe« 
clous  title  of  a  Moderado  policy.  He  will 
acknowledge  also  that  that  ecclesiastical 
spoliation,  which  he  may  justly  deplore,  was 
introduced,  not  by  the  Progresista  party, 
but  by  the  Moderado  or  semi-Carlist  chiefs, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Estatuto  Real. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Sir  A^ 
Alison's  narrative  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  his  previous  work,  is  by  much  to 
be  preferred  to  his  politics  of  the  Peace  in 
the  subsequent  history.  There  is  in  the  for- 
mer, very  happily,  less  room  for  political 
reflections.  ^So  many  conquerors'  cars 
were  daily  driven,"  that  the  narrative,  either 
of  negotiation  or  of  military  events,  kept 
the  writer's  pen  pretty  well  occupied  in 
sublunary  subjects.  His  histories  of  the 
German  and  Peninsular  campaigns  have 
been  nearly  as  much  criticised  as  his  narra- 
tive of  the  campaign  of  1815.  It  would 
hardly  serve  any  purpose  to  revert  to  these 


questions  at  length;  and  public  opinion  is 
nearly  agreed  that  Sir  Archibald's  history  of 
the  German  campaigns  of  Napoleon  is,  upon 
the  whole,  tolerably  accurate,  especially  .as 
it  advances.  The  author  has  had  access  to 
German  documents  of  authority.  This  inci- 
dent of  advantage  over  some  other  writers, 
is,  however,  qualified  by  the  apprehension; 
that  an  author,  who  in  his  new  work  quotes 
statistics  in  the  sli^ash  sort  of  way  that 
we  have  evinced — and  quotes  them,  too, 
with  a  truly  laudable  impartiality,  in  the 
face  of  his  own  directly  opposite  theories — 
may  nevertheless  not  be  precluded  from  fall- 
ing into  grave  error.  In  proportion  as  the 
drama  of  Napoleon's  wars  advances,  the 
contemporary  records  appear  to  increase  in 
authenticity  as  well  as  in  number.  The" 
public  are  therefore  more  critical  and  more""  < 
exacting  as  the  period  proceeds.  With  re"* 
ference  to  the  German  campaign  of  1813, 
the  most  reliable  statement,  so  far  as  the 
Allies  are  concerned,  is  the  history  of  that* 
campaign  by  the  late  Marquess  of  London*' 
derrv,  then  Sir  Charles  Stuart.  Lord  Lon-' 
donderry  was  alternately  at  the  camp  and' 
at  the  court ;  and  he  had  better  opportuni- 
ties, not  simply  than  any  other  writer,  butf 
than  any  other  general  or  diplomatist  in' 
Germany,  of  knowing  what  happened  at  all 
points.  His  narrative,  too,  is  written  with* 
a  succinctness,  and  an  absence  of  theorising, 
which  Sir  A.  Alison  would  have  done  well 
to  imitate.  Between  it  and  Sir  Archibald's 
there  are,  however,  important  discrepancies, 
especially  in  the  worthy  baronet's  favourite 
domain  of  figures.  We  will  not  go  so  far  asf 
to  say  that  he  sees  double  on  these  points  ^ 
but  he  frequently  over-rates  the  forces  en- 
gaged on  either  side.  This  observation 
holds  true,  not  only  as  against  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's history,  but  as  against  several 
other  authorities.  To  speak  generally,  how- 
ever, it  naay  be  assumed  that  where  Sir  A. 
Alison  quotes  the  Grerman  authorities  on  the 
German  side  of  the  questions  at  issue,  or 
quotes  such  English  authorities  as  Sir  RoJ 
bert  Adair  for  1806,  or  Lord  Londonderry 
for  1813,  he  may  be  relied  on,  if  exact  ao;' 
curacy  be  not  required. 

But  it  is  singular  that  where  he  deals 
with  our  own  share  in  the  military  annals 
of  this  period,  so  much  cannot  be  said.  For 
the  Peninsular  War,  Sir  William  Napier'iJ 
history  is,  and  we  suspect  always  will  be, 
our  standard,  even  if  a  future  generation  of 
Frenchmen  do  not  accept  his  testimony  as 
implicitly  as  ourselves.  That  much  of  Sir 
A.  Alison's  account  of  the  Peninsular  War 
not  pnly  contradicts  that  by  Sir  W.  Napier; 
but  that  it  contradicts  even  the  Wellington 
dispatdMS)  which  Colond    Gurwood  had 
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published  at  all  events  before  Sir  Ardiibald 
had  arrived  at  the  era  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  il- 
lustration. That  his  narrative  of  1815, 
though  patched  up  and  ingeniously  defend- 
ed in  each  successive  edition,  remains  an 
essential  fiction.  Is  equally  notorious.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  drag  our  readers 
through  a  detailed  criticism  of  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Vimiera, 
Oporto,  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Water- 
loo. The  mistakes  which  pervade  the  de- 
tail of  each  campaign  are  the  result  some- 
times of  carelessness,  and  sometimes  of  en- 
tire misconception.  Occasionally  they  are 
absolutely  absurd ;  and  that  an  annalist  of 
the  Peninsular  War  should  gravely  assert, 
as  Sir  Archibald  does  in  the  very  title  of 
diap.  68,  voL  x.,  that  the  British  campaign 
of  Salamanca,  in  1812,  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  first  campaign  in  Spain,  will 
hardly  be  believed  by  any  one  who  does 
mot  refer  to  his  work  for  a  corroboration  of 
our  statement.  The  edition  of  his  history 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  dates  from  1850 ; 
ftnd  it  is,  we  believe,  the  latest.  Even  in 
this  edition  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
errors  which  had  been  before  the  public 
during  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  re- 
trieved ;  and  we  are  almost  forced  to  sup- 
pose that  one  who  is  so  indifferent  to  accu- 
racy, is  also  indifferent  to  reputation.  In 
this  respect,  Sir  A.  Alison  reminds  us  of  a 
saying  quoted  by  Blackstone,  ^^  that  a  man 
may  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  that  he 
may  not  publicly  vend  them  as  cordials." 
This,  however,  is  a  restriction  which  Sir 
Archibald  has  the  hardihood  to  break 
through.  His  adherence  to  the  most  mani- 
fest errors,  in  fiict,  is  as  tenacious  and  as 
dogged,  as  is  his  assertion  of  disproved  and 
exploded  opinions  in  his  new  history. 

But  there  are  some  matters  of  political 
philosophy  discussed  in  the  author's  former 
history,  and  especially  in  the  fourteenth 
volume,  which  bear  a  closer  relation  to  his 
new  work.  These,  we  take  it,  are  his  most 
finished  and  erudite  thoughts ;  for  they  are 
to  be  found  in  diapters  ninety-five  and  nine- 
ty-six, which  bear  the  mark  of  a  wide  re- 
vision that  is  not  condoned  to  chapters  in- 
volving the  lustre  of  our  military  arms. 

Sir  Archibald  has  a  theory,  which  is  pro- 
pounded at  great  length  in  Vol.  XIV.,  "  of 
the  final  cause  of  war,"  and  which  is  assert- 
ed to  be  ''  the  purification  of  mankind."  It 
is  an  idiosyncrasy  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
author,  that  all  his  theories  are,  as  it  were, 
$elf  existent  in  his  own  mind  :  that  is  to  say, 
he  does  not  draw  theories  from  facts ;  but 


he  asserts  facts  on  the  basis  of  theories. 
He  makes  the  most  unfounded  and  extra- 
vagant misstatements  in  general  history, 
which  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  question, 
because  they  eonfi>rm  to  the  obeat  dogma 
with  which  his  argum^it  has  set  out.  Thus 
he  asserts  that  war  is  only  increased  by  de* 
mocratic  ascendancy;  and  thenceforth  he 
sweeps  down  the  cardinal  &cts  of  European 
history  into  conformity  with  his  proposi- 
tion. Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  Of  the 
afiairs  of  1848  we  read, — 

*^  And  the  first  efiect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1848  was  to  light  up  the  flames  of 
war —  ...  to  arm  tbs  Mugeovite  againH 
ths  Magyar^  and  drench  Europe  in  blood, 
to  be  stayed  only  by  the  triumph  of  the  aris- 
tocratic principle^  at  least  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  contest."— P.  265. 

As  we  have  no  right  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  any  man,  we  can  but  say  that  this 
is  one  of  many  passa^^es  which  stamp  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  as  the  most  ill-informed 
person  of  the  events  of  whidi  he  writes  that 
we  ever  met  with.  Can  it,  however,  be 
possible  that  he  is  ignorant  tlutt  the  Magyar 
cause  was  the  aristocratic  cause  at  issue  in 
the  Hungarian  war  1 — ^t^  nearly  the  whole 
titled  nobility,  and  the  whole  untitled  no- 
bility, were  ranged  upon,  its  side? — that  the 
judicial  murders  of  the  Austrian  Govern* 
ment  were  the  murders,  not  of  democrats, 
but  of  ancient  magnates  1 — that  its  consti- 
tution was  Uie  purest  aristocracy  which  this 
century  has  seen  ? — that  the  '*  Muscovite  " 
differed  from  the  "  Magyar,"  as  a  modem 
despotism  differs  from  an  ancient  oligarchy  1 
— ^that,  so  far  as  the  difierence  of  ^^demo- 
cratic" and  "aristocratic  triumph"  was 
concerned,  the  triui&ph  (a  n^^ve  (»ie,  to 
be  sure)  was  that  of  the  Sclavonian  demo- 
cratic peasantry  1 

But  more.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
later  history,  the  author  tells  us  (p.  238) 
that  "  it  is  a  markworthy  circumst^uioe,  that 
all  the  serious  wars  in  Europe,  between 
18  L5  and  1830,  have  been  wars  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Mohanunedans."  In 
order  to  make  out  this  propositicMi,  he  ia 
under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  rdung 
up  all  our  wars  in  India  during  this  period, 
which  he  has  himself  with  a  rare  infelicity, 
determined  prior  by  two  yews  to  ^^  the  po- 
pular revolution  I"  The  recounting  of  all 
these  wars  in  India,  in  his  sixth  vcHume,  is 
nearly  interminable.  Finally,  it  is  a  some- 
what novel  theory  to  dass  the  pacific  colo- 
nization of  territ(H*ies — such  as  Aualralim, 
which  toe  already  possessed^—Bmoua  the  in- 
stances of  *'  agffreseivs  propensities^^  p.  264. 
It  seems  scarcely  discnminative  to  institute 
this  dose  comparison  betweeft  this  oolo- 
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ni2ation — wlitch,  by  the  vaj,  ^s  elsewhere 
deaeribed  as  a  ^'  Divine  "  means  of  the  dif- 
fumon  of  civilization — ^and  the  irruptions  of 
the  French  revolutionary  armies ! 

It  occurred  to  us,  as  we  ^ere  reading 
diese  luminous  reasonings,  that  the  perpe* 
tual  warfare  of  the  oHgarcliical  Italian  repub- 
lics would  be  hard  of  subordination  to  the 
above  theory;  and  we  began  to  wonder 
how  this  difficulty  would  be  surmounted. 
Our  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied.  A  few 
pages  further  on  we  read,  that  "  in  modern 
times  the  marvels  of  this  expansive  (demo- 
cratic) power  have  not  been  less  conspicu- 
ous. From  the  Republics  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  the  democratic  spirit  again  pene- 
trated," etc.  The  oligarchical  constitution 
of  the  Venetian  Commcniwealth  presumed 
to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  obkat  dogma  : 
accordingly,  the  Venetian  Republic  was 
transformed  into  a  "  FoUgartky  /" 

We  pass  to  the  gmieral  relations  of  Eu- 
rope with  Asia;  and  in  the  later  history^ 
vol.  IV.,  p.  60B,  we  find  the  ibllowmg  as- 
tonishhig  assertion  :-*— 

"  Unity  vendue  Asia  formidable :  diver- 
sity  constitutes  the  strength  of  £urope." 

In  vol.  XIV.  of  the^bmw  kietory,  p.  262, 
we  find  the  following  eonmientary  upon 
this  axiom : — 

**  In  Asia,  the  vigour  of  the  chief  who 
seizes  tlu^  diadem  rarely  descends  to  his 
successor  who  inherits  it ;  and  even  the  har- 
dihood of  a  new  race  of  northern  conquer- 
ors is  found,  afler  a  few  generations,  to  be 
irrecoverably  merged  in  the  efieminacy  of 
their  subject^.  Henee  the  extraordinary  fa- 
ciUiy  vnih  which  they  are  overturned^  and 
the  perpetual  alternation  of  external  conquest 
and  internal  corruption  which  marks  every 
ape  of  Asiatic  history, ^^  (!) 

With  reference  to  **  jEurope  and  Asia," 
we  are  told  that  Asiatic  sovereigns  are  more 
despotic  than  Europeans.  The  remark  is 
just,  though  hardly  origmal ;  but  we  have 
immersed  ourselves  into  a  portion  of  Sir  A. 
Alison's  works,  in  which  we  treasure  up 
any  just  observation,  be  it  ever  so  trite. 
But  when  Sir  Archibald  proceeds,  on  the 
strength  of  this  assertion,  to  his  favourite 
topic  of  Shem,  Ham,  uid  Japhet,  we  are 
obliged  to  difier  with  him  again.  Assuming 
that  these  patriarchs  respectively  peopled 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  he  illustrates  the 
milder  sovereignty  of  the  Japetic  race  (iv., 
608)  from  Homers  description  of  Agamem- 
non. Does  he  not  know  that  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Greece  that  we  possess,  and 
which  are  quite  as  reliable  as  the  exploits 
of  Agamemnon,  distinctly  refer  the  founda- 
tion of  Greek  Commonwealths  to  Egyptian 
and  Asiatic  emigrators  t 


Our  allotted  space  is  already*  exceeded ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  Sir  A. 
Alison's  gallery  of  political  portraits.     If 
this  have  not  the  merit  of  discrimination,  it 
has  that,  at  least,  of  generosity.    There  is 
no  grudging  of  merit  in  any  of  these  cha- 
racterizations.   Sir  Archibald  will  speak  as 
well  of  his  political  opponents  as  of  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party.     This  is  ccrtamly 
a  very  fine  trait  in  a  writer  gifted  with  such  • 
ineradicable  prepossessions.    It  is,  no  doubt, 
an  inconsistency;  for  the  author  has  already 
described  the  snortsightedness  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  a  manner  which  renders  the  praise 
somewhat  inexplicable.     But  he  has  forgot- 
ten all  that,  as  he  has  forgotten  a  good  many 
other  things   that  he   has  written  in  the 
course  of  his  bulky  volumes ;  and,  when  he 
begins  to  describe  the  characters  of  public 
men  of  his  day,  he  acts  on  the  principle  of 
de  mortuiSy  etc., — makes   his  portraits  all 
very  attractive,  though  singularly  like  each 
other.     It  is  true  that  he   says  of  Lord 
Brougham,  in  respect  of  his  speeches,  that 
he  has  "  an  overwhelming  deluge  of  words," 
and  that  "  his  verbose  habit  is  much  to  be 
regretted."— (Vol.    IV.,    p.    287.)      Lord 
Brougham  might  perhaps  think   that  the 
critic  had  put  himself  out  of  court,  and  was 
disqualified,  by  his  own  example,  from  pro- 
nouncing the  censure.     But  Sir  A.  Alison 
has  a  high  opinion  of  "  his  merits   as  an 
equity  lawyer," — a  judgment,  at  all  events, 
from  which  he  was  not  precluded  by  any 
positive  demerits  of  his  own.     Sir  Archibald 
pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  late  Lord 
Grey  (notwithstanding  the  "  fatal  mistake," 
to  which  he  again  alludes),  and  says,  that 
"  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  most  remark- 
able man."— P.  280.    The  observation  will 
not  probably  be  gainsaid.     He  falls,  how- 
ever, into  two  singular  mistakes.     He  has 
the  hardihood  to  assert  that  ''Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  been  a  member  of  every  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  single  exception  of 
the  short  one  of  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  for 
the  last  fifty  years "   (p.  288^ ;    whereas 
every  one  else  is  aware  that,  auring  both 
the  Administrations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  opposition ;  and  that,  ''fifty 
years"  before  this  volume   was  written, 
Lord  Palmerston  had  not  entered  political 
life.     He   speaks  of  Lord  John  Kussell's 
"conduct  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1831 ;"  whereas  every  one  else 
is  no  less  aware,  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  political  position,  during 
the  whole  struggle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that 
he  had  taken  tne  office  of  Pay  master- Gen- 
eral without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     Why 
Sir  James  Graham  should  be  applauded, 
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and  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  master-mind  of  his 
party)  should  not  be  noticed,  is  not  appa- 
rent. Neither  is  Lord  Althorp  mentioned ; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  the  solution,  that  Sir 
A.  Alison  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  four  most  stormy  sessions  of  its  exist- 
ence. But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  injustice;  and  we  are  told  of 
each  of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  our  day, 
he  has  "  administrative  abilities  of  a  very 
high  order."  This  is  at  least  gratifying,  if 
it  be  not  discriminative. 

Any  detailed  criticism  on  the  subject  of 
style  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  any  three  of  Su:  A,  Alison's 
volumes  might  be  very  advantageously  com- 
pressed into  one.  The  author's  aversion  to 
monosyllables  is  fatal  to  the  force  of  his  dic- 
tion ;  and  we  have  roughly  calculated  that 
the  omission  of  useless  adjectives  would 
alone  reduce  the  work  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  pages  a  volume.  Nearly  all  his  sub- 
stantives end  in  "  ation  ;"  a  peculiarity 
which  ensures  them,  on  an  average,  an  inor- 
dinate length.  His  affection  towards  the 
word  '*  superadd,''  not  seldom  costs  the 
simple  sense\of  his  passage;  and  his  perpetu- 
al introduction  of  the  epithet  "  human  " — 
ex.  ^r.,  "  human  affairs,"  "  human  emanci- 
pation," etc,-^with  studied  distinctiveness, 
suggests  the  notion  that  he  had  been  writing 
a  political  history  (if  such  there  could  be) 
of  zoology  in  general.  But  the  wearisome 
iteration  of  trite  ideas,  exploded  theories, 
and  false  reasoning,  is  what  chiefly  swells 
his  second  history  to  its  present  dimen- 
signs.* 

We  cannot  help  noticing  also  the  appalling 
epithets  which  are  coupled  with  the  expres- 
sion of  almost  every  idea  in  the  analysis  of 
chapters  that  stand  at  the  beginning  of  each 
volume^  We  are  perpetually  referred  to 
sections'  entitled  "  astonishing  success," 
^^  prodigious  enthusiasm,"  "  universal  trans- 
ports," eta  We  had  a  vague  notion,  on 
first  reading  the  latter  expression,  that 
"  universal  transports"  were  transport  ships 
on  a  vast  scale,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  '^  Great  Eastern ;"  but  we  were  mis- 


taken. Simjjar  expressions  are  stored  up 
for  our  sorrows,  to  those  which  indicate  our 
joys.  Thus,  we  continually  read  of  "  un- 
bounded alarm,"  and  "  appalling  distress." 
But  our  national  temperament — and  that, 
indeed,  of  all  the  races  of  "  Japhet " — is  so 
happily  elastic,  that  these  sentiments  quickly 
pass  away ;  and,  a  few  lines  further  on,  we 
are  sure  to  recur  to  a  condition  of  "  prodi- 
gious enthusiasm,"  and  ^'universal  trans- 
ports." 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  an  author 
who  places  himself  in  deliberate  opposition  to 
every  statesman,  and  to  every  other  political 
writer,  is  nearly  indifferent  to  any  criticbm 
of  his  work.  To  depict  Sir  A.  Alison's 
character  as  a  reasoner  or  as  a  writer  of 
fact,  is  what  no  one  can  do  so  well  as  him- 
self; and  he  has  described  it — in  a  delinea- 
tion of  Napoleon,  which  seems  as  though  it 
had  been  designed  for  autobiography — with 
a  fidelity  which  exhausts  our  own  powers. 
It  shall  be  transcribed : — 

"  Unconquerable  adherence  to  error,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  the  face  of  the  clewreet  evi- 
dence, is,  in  like  manner,  often  eo  character- 
istic  of  his  writings,  tohln^e  any  of  his  marked 
preposustions  is  concerned,  that  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  account  of  the  peculiarity 
given  by  his  panegyrists  is  the  true  one, 
that  his  imagination  was  so  ardent  that  hie 
wishes  were,  literally  speaking,  father  to  hie 
thoughts,  and  that  what  he  desired,  he  reaUy 
believed  to  be  true.^** 


*  Sir  Archibald  favoora  us  with  numerous  Latin 
qik>tati<Hifr— some  of  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  translate ;  and  does  it  in  a  manner  which  elimi- 
nates the  whole  epigrammatic  collocation  of  the 
original  These  quotations  are  commonly  of  a  vciy 
hackneyed  kind;  we  find  sach  as  **Coelum  non 
aaimum  mutant,"  eta ;  **  dididsse  fideliter  artes," 
etc.— (the  verb  in  the  last  instanoe  being  mis-sp^t, 
and  the  qualifying  adjective  fbi:gotten}--and  many 
others  which,  through  the  dim  vista  of  some  ten  long 
years,  we  remember,  in  our  old  Harrow  days,  to 
have  perused  in  a  little  book  called  "  Wordsworth's 
Latin  Grammar!" 


Art.  II.— 1.  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and 
of  Man.  Edited  by  Rkginald  Stuart 
Poole,  M.R.S.L.,  etc  Edinbui^h:  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.     1856. 

2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,  or  Oeology 
in  its  bearings  on  the  two  Theohgies, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  By  Hugh  Millbr, 
Author  of  "The  Old  Red  Sandstone," 
etc  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  Af 
Co.     1857. 

3.  Creation  and  the  Fall:  A  Deftnce  and 
Exposition  of  the  first  three  Chapters  of 
Genesis.  By  Rev.  Donald  Macdonald; 
M.A.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable 
&  Co.     1856. 

4.  The  Mosaic  Record  in  Harmony  with  the 
Geological.  By  Jambs  SniB,  M.A, 
Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
1854. 


♦  Sir  A,  Alison's  Character  of  Napoleon,  toL  lil., 
p.  62a 
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5^  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between 
Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  Delivered 
in  Rome  bj  Cardinal  Wiseman.  5th 
edition.  Two  volumes.  London  :  Charles 
Dolman.     1853. 

6.  Things  New  and  Old  in  Religion^  Litera^ 
ture,  and  Science.  London:  Nisbet  & 
Co.     1857. 

7.  Geological  Facte.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Barrstt.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
&  Co.     1855. 

8^  Geology  and  Genesis;  or  the  Two  Teach- 
ings Contrasted  Bj  **C.*'  London: 
Whittaker  &  Co.     1857. 

9.  On  Parthenogenesis.  By  Prof.  Owen. 
London :  Van  Voorst 

10.  Scriptttre  and  Geology.  By  the  Rev. 
Ptb  Smith,  D.D.      London:     H.    G. 

BOHN. 

11.  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected  , 
Sciences.     By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D., 
LL.D.   Glasgow :  William  Collins  (Ame- 
Tican  Reprint). 

12.  Noah  and  his  Times.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Olm8tbad,M.A.  Glasgow:  William 
Collins  (American  Reprint). 

Milton's  remarks  on  the  vitality  of  books, 
and  on  whatv  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
State  to  them,  are  well  known.  **I  deny 
not,"  he  says,  "  but  that  it  is  of  greatest 
concernment  in  the  church  and  common 
wealth  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books 
demean  themselves  as  well  as  men,  and 
thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharp- 
est justice  on  them  as  malefactors ;  for  books 
are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active 
as  that  evil  was  whose  progeny  they  are ; 
nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively 
and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  fabu- 
lous dragon's  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and 
down,  may  chance  to  sprin^up  armed  men." 
This  chanicteristically  shrewd  estimate  has 
much  force,  when  applied  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  literature  of  present  physical  sci- 
ence. Certain  phases  of  this,  especially 
those  which  are  alleged  to  have  theok^cal 
bearings,  claim  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  Christian  men.  Modem  discovery 
has  scattered  the  dragon's  teeth  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  the  natural  result  is  a 
mailed  host,  more  formidable  than  the  &bled 
one  which  rose  threateningly  before  the  eye 
of  Cadmus.  Numerous  books,  all  held  by 
their  authors  to  be  equally  well-fitted  for  the 
defence  of  the  truth,  and  for  chasing  out  of 
the  world  those  antiquated  religious  beliefs 
which  obstruct  civilization  in  ker  onward 
march,  meet  us  in  every  bookshop,  lie  in* 


vitingly,  in  their  covers  of  crimson  and  gold, 
on  drawing-room  tables,  and  demand  double 
space  on  our  library  shelves,  from  which 
they  seem  to  smile  contempt  on  the  unpre- 
tending volumes  of  our  older  literature, 
whose  weighty   utterances  were  wont  to 

?uicken  our  intellects  and  solace  our  hearts ! 
low  is  this  great  army  to  be  met  ?  Must 
Swift's  "  Battle  of  the  Books"  be  fought  over 
again?  If  so,  some  of  the  names  of  the 
combatants  of  his  time  might  be  retained. 
An  addition  of  another  legion  to  the  army 
of  the  modems  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit 
the  satire  to  our  day.  The  change  of  the 
battle-field  could  also  be  made.  Swift 
founJl  his  *'  on  a  small  spot  of  ground,  lying  i 
and  being  upon  one  of  the  two  tops  of  Par- 
nassus." But  we  would  require  to  go  down 
to  the  foundations  of  the  world,  and  to  pass 
through  the  great  strata,  which  tell  the  won- 
drous tale  of  the  bygone  ages  of  nature. 
The  contest  there  would  conceili  the  question, 
whether  the  All-wise  One  who  formed  the 
world  has  written  legends  on  the  rocks  which 
contradict  the  utterances  of  His  own  Wis- 
dom in  the  Bible? 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  progeny  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  were  not  all  useless.  Cadmus  i 
found  many  of  the  warriors  helpful  in  doing 
him  good  service  in  his  chosen  BsBotia.  We 
may  find  the  modern  offspring  useful  too. 
The  fruits  of  civilization  and  enlightentnent 
— ^the  revelations  of  philosophy  and  the  tri- 
umph of  science,  may  all  be  welcomed  by 
Christianity,  and  used  in  the  service  of  The 
King.  The  chief  thing  will  be,  to  get  quit 
of  the  dangerous  members  of  the  maUed 
host.  This  must  continue  to  be  the  constant 
effort  of  all  who  know  the  truth  and  love  it. 
Qrcumstances  will  determine  whether  this 
shall  be  by  finding  joints  in  the  harness, 
through  which  the  arrows  of  tmth  may  find 
their  way  to  the  heart  of  error,  or,  as  in  the 
old  fable,  by  turning  every  man's  hand 
against  his  fellow, — 

"  Snoqne 
Marte  cadant  sabiti  per  mutoa  volnera  fratres." 

We  have  no  wish  even  to  seem  to  treat  with 
levity  a  confessedly  great  and  momentous 
subject,  but  there  are  aspects  in  the  modem 
controversy  of  book  with  book,  in  which 
science  sets  up  as  theologian,  and  theology 
claims  control  over  all  science,  which  must 
provoke  a  smile. 

The  list  of  Works,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  will  indicate  Uie  some- 
what formidable  character  of  our  proposed 
discussions.  In  conducting  them  we  have 
need  of  much  charity,  and  our  readers  have 
need  of  much  patience.  Some  recent  con- 
tributions to    the   literature   of  so-called 
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phjsico-theology;  make  it  needfal  thai  those 
who  love  the  old  paths,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  found  standing  in  them,  should  be 
willing  to  give  valid  reasons  for  their  con- 
servatism. They  must  at  least  look  such 
works  as  are  quoted  above  full  in  the  face, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  can  aU  be  re- 
garded as  speaking  the  truth  with  forthright 
earnestness,  keeping  nothing  back,  and  hesi- 
tating not  in  their  speech.  We  are,  how- 
ever, well  aware  that  the  determination  to 
look  honestly  at  much  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  physical  science,  and  to  tell  plainly 
what  we  think  of  it,  are  hazardous  under- 
takings. In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task 
we  have  undertaken,  certain  preliminary 
remarks  fall  to  be  made,  in  the  light  of 
which  we  wish  to  look  at  the  subjects  under 
review. 

Our  first  remark  has  reference  to  the 
very  narrow  limits  within  which  the  observ- 
ations of  physical  science  are,  as  yet,  con- 
tained. Only  a  few  remote  corners,  which, 
because  of  their  isolated  character,  must  be 
imperfectly  understood,  have  been  visited 
and  examined,  in  that  great  field  of  observ- 
ation which  surrounds  man.  We  make 
this  statement  in  the  fiill  knowledge  of  the 
ground  which  geology,  for  example,  has 
gone  over,  and  of  the  grouping  of  its  dis- 
coveries under  general  divisions,  correspond 
ing  to  the  present  state  of  human  know- 
ledge. Still,  we  have  been  working  in, 
comparatively,  mere  comers  of  the  great 
field ;  and,  certainly,  the  philosophical  atti- 
tude of  the  students  of  this  science  should 
be  that  of  men  who  are  content  to  work  on 
in  the  line  of  discovery — to  gather  up  facts, 
and  to  classify  phenomena,  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  love  the  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  any  ^rand  theological  generaliza- 
tions they  may  hope  to  build  on  it.  But, 
carried  away  by  over-confidence  in  their 
own  powers,  many  leave  the  attitude  of  true 
wisdom,  and  rashly  generalize,  without  hav- 
ing patiently  gathered  up  sufficient  material 
for  this.  The  results  will  always  be  hostile 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  "The 
sole  cause  and  root,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  of 
almost  every  defect  in  the  sciences  is  this, 
that  while  we  falsely  admire  and  extol  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  we  do  not  search 
for  its  real  helps."*  This,  as  we  shall  see, 
has  oflen  led  to  such  neglect  of  the  "  real 
helps,"  as  to  make  the  foundations  for  a 
theory  of  trifling  moment,  and  the  might  in 
the  mind  which  has  formed  it  everything. 
We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  geologist 
coming  to  any  conclusion  he  may  think  fit, 
if  his  observations  fairly  warrant  it;  but 


*  Novum  Oiganmn.    lib.  i.,  Aph.  iz. 


his  conclusion    should    be  held  with  the 
acknowledgment    that    all    the    elements 
needed,  in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  true^ 
may  not    hfve  been  taken  into  account. 
This  would  render  the  boldest  speculations 
comparatively  innocuous,  because  all  men 
would  regard  them  in  the  light  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment.     But  what    seems   to  us 
remote  from  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy 
is,  that  4nany  of  our  most  accomplished 
discoverers,  in  the  various  departments  of 
physical  science,  seem  to  have  constantly  in 
their  thoughts,  the  presence  of  anotlier  book 
than  that  one  whose  leaves  they  are  trying 
to  turn,  and  whose  wondrous  rock-written 
legends  they  are  seeking  to  decipher.     If 
the  student  happen  to  be  a  man  whose 
heart  has  yielded  to,  and  whose  mind  has 
been  pervaded  with  that  higher  truth  re- 
Arealed  in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  his  tendency 
IS  to  labour  to  gather  facts  from  the  field  in 
which  he  toils,  to  corroborate  the  initial 
historical  statements  of  that  book  in  which 
he  has  found  the  new  life,  and  its  fruits,  joy 
and  peace.    If  he  be  not  a  man  of  this  mind, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  idolater  of  natural 
law,  and  a  sceptic  as  to  the  lawgiver  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  expect 
that  he  will  begin  by  hinting  a  doubt  on  ono 
point,  and   hesitating  dislike  on  another. 
The  Bible  will  soon  come  to  be  denounced 
by  him  as  a  book  of  false  science ;  and  this, 
he  will  believe,  warrants  him  to  reject  its 
moral  and  spiritual  teaching  also.    His  sci- 
entific researches- will  be  regarded  success- 
fill  in  the  measure  in  which  they  help  to 
build  him  up  in  his  prejudice  against  it. 
We  must  ever  protest  against  this  mode  of 
following  knowledge.     We    have,  indeed, 
nothing  to  fear  from  men  who,  prosecuting 
science  with  minds  under  the  influence  of 
the  highest  truth  of  God,  are  yet  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  to  make  the  bible  responsible 
for  what  it  is  no  part  of  its  divine  mission 
to  teach,  and  wfa6se  thoughts  shall  not  con- 
stantly act  as  if  the  Scriptures  needed  the 
help  of  the  natural  sciences,  either  on  the 
matter  of  their  authenticity  or  on  that  of 
their  influential  teaching.    Vet  this  vicious 
tendency  (to  drag  the  discoveries  of  geology 
into  questions  which  bear  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  revelation)  is  not  confined  to  the 
school  of  prejudice  now  referred  to.     It  is 
found  in  men  firom  whom  the  Church  might 
have  looked  for  better  thuigs.    It  is  done 
too,  in  such  a  way,  that  you  become  per- 
suaded they  believe  that  the  field  of  ^ob- 
servation has  already  been  so  thoroughly 
searched — the  discoveries  made  so  condci- 
sively  abundant — and  the  classification  of 
phenomena  so  complete,  that  we  are  con- 
strained either  to  acknowledge  direct  and 
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tinmistakeable  antagonism  between  the 
Word  and  the  World — between  the  posi- 
tive teaching  of  the  strata  and  the  no  less 
positive  statements  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis,  or  that  we  are  necessarily  put 
on  the  defence,  and  must  now,  for  the  truth's 
sake,  learn  to  read  Genesis  in  a  way  which 
had  never  before  entered  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  most  devout,  most  intelligent 
and  most  learned  students  of  the, Word  of 
God.  We  admit  that  times  may  come  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  more  than  once 
done  in  the  past,  when,  from  some  apparent 
contradictions  between  Scripture  and  Sci- 
ence, we  may  be  forced  to  question  long- 
accepted  interpretations  of  Bible  narratives, 
and  to  seek  in  new  ones  some  ground  of 
harmony.  But  in  such  rare  cases  the  new 
readings  will  have  nothing  outre  about  them, 
and  they  will  find  ready  belief  from  their 
manifest  simplicity,  and  their  likeness  to 
the  modes  of  interpreting  other  portions  of 
the  sacred  book.  We  should  like  to  see 
much  more  caution  in  regard  to  this,  and 
far  less  readiness,  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  believe  that  isolated  phenomena  demand 
immediate  explanation,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  there  can  be  any  safe  ground  for  com- 
ing to  sweeping  general  conclusions  on  soli- 
tary facts.*  This  is  so  well  put  in  Mr.  Miller's 
"Old  Red  Sandstone" — a  work  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  continue  to  be  estimated 
more  highly  than  any  other  he  has  written 
— that  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
which  opens  with  some  remarkable  state- 
ments on  this  point  He  shows  how  cau- 
tious the  geologist  should  be  in  concluding, 
from  the  juxta-position  of  fossils,  that  they 
must  have  been  contemporary.  "  The  con- 
vulsions and  revolutions,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
geological  world,  like  those  of  the  political, 
are  sad  confounders  of  place  and  station, 
and  bring  into  close  fellowship  the  high  and 
the  low;  nor  is  it  safe  in  either  world — 
such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  disturbing 
agencies — to  judge  of  ancient  relations  by 
existing  neighbourhoods,  or  of  original  situa- 
tions by  present  places  of  occupancy. ' '  For- 
getfulness  of  this,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  has  led  to  many  errors. 

It  will  always  be  a  leading  feature  of  the 
men  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  that 


*  Dugald  Stewart  reckons  among  the  causes  of  the 
slow  progreas  of  human  knowled^  *'  a  di^xMition 
to  grasp  at  general  principles,  without  submitting  to 
the  prerioos  study  of  particular  fiicts.*'— (Outlines  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  Sect  iil  Edinborah,  1793.) 
This,  not  leas  than  the  tendency  now  referred  to^  is 
not  only  obstructiTO  to  knowleage,  it  is  veiy  uoinfe 
also. 


they  will  regard  with  suspicion,  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  observations 
confessed  to  be  partial  and  limited.  And 
when  such  conclusions  shall  seem  to  enter 
the  domain  of  historic  or  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology, and  claim  to  be  regarded  as  either 
questioning  or  corroborating  the  positive 
statements  of  the  Word  of  God — as,  f(jr  ex- 
ample, the  Mosaic  record  of  creation — the 
utterranoes  of  other  Scriptures,  on  the  con- 
nection between  sin  and  death,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  death  before  the  introduction  of  sin, 
they  will  regard  them  with  still  greater  dis- 
trust. Such  a  state  of  pind  would  be  sure 
to  keep  men  far  away  from  rash  theories, 
and  would  lead  them  to  seek  a  position,  in 
regard  to  Scripture  and  geology,  like  that 
which  is  so  admirably  maintained  and  illus- 
trated by  Bishop  Butler.  The  author  of 
^^The  Analogy"  made  use  of  nature  as  the 
ground  on  which  to  vindicate  religion.  But 
we  would  now  reverse  the  process ;  and, 
we  think,  there  are  multitudes  of  intelligent 
men  who  Would  attain  to  rest  amidst  the 
wild  suiting  billows  of  unbelief  around 
them,  if  the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  be- 
lieve, it  may  be  only  with  a  traditional 
faith,  were  more  used  to  illustrate  God's 
ways  in  nature.  This  would  lead  us  to  rea- 
son,— if  we  find  such  modes  of  procedure  in 
connection  with  the  Church,  why  should  we 
esteem  them  arbitrary,  and  as  such,  to  be 
rejected  when  seen  in  creation,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  world  ? 

Again,  the  whole  question  as  to  the  plaoe 
and  the  amount  of  miracle  to  be  expected 
in  Grod'a  ways,  with  the  outward  world, 
would  need  to  be  well  weighed  before  we 
attempt  to  form  any  grand  general  scheme, 
which  shall  be  held  as  fully  iUustrative  of 
the  harmony  between  Genesis  and  Science. 
And  not  only  would  we  need  to  acknow- 
ledge miraculous  power  as  to  Uie  creative 
act,  by  which,  that  which  had  not  been  be- 
came ;  but  also,  we  should-  be  willing  to 
find  it  in  all  the  giant  ages,  from  the  time 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid, 
upward  and  onward  to  this  present  epoch, 
when  man  walks  amidst  those  works  in 
which  God  delights,  and  in  which  all  who 
delight  in  God,  take  pleasure.  Such  a  state 
of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  student  of.science, 
would  lead  him  to  look  at  this  ^  miracle- 
question"  in  a  light  both  more  accordant 
with  a  sound  philosophy,  and  more  consist- 
ent with  the  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Jehovah,  than  we  find  it  generally  regarded 
in  the  present  day.  £^ides,  an  almost 
bewildering  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of 
men  on  this  subject.  We  could  occupy  all 
our  allotted  space  with  quotations  illustra- 
tire  of  this.    Even  in  the  books  at  the  head 
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of  this  article,  we  might  (ind  many  passages 
about  "**  the  unphilosophical  character  of 
tendencies  to  fall  back  on  miracle — the 
great  waste  of  miraculous  power — the  like- 
£hood  that  there  was  only  the  one  miracle 
of  creation  (though  some  of  our  authors 
grudge  even  that),  and  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  what  we  know  of  Grod's  general  pro- 
cedure, to  allege  that  He  would  interfere  by 
miracle,  or  that  the  result  would  not  har- 
monize with  the  miraculous  power  put  forth 
in  order  to  it."  Men  seem  strangely  to 
fi)rget,  that  the  character  of  the  agent  is  the 
refutation  of  all  such  remarks.  How  could 
there  be  waste  of  power  in  connection  with 
any  work  of  an  Almighty  One  1  But,  apart 
from  this,  is  it  not  strictly  philosophical  to 
argue,  that  whatever  is  associated  with  mi- 
racle at  its  origin,  should  be  regarded  as 
within  the  influence  of  miraculous  keeping 
unto  the  end ;  consequently,  we  should  not 
deem  it  inconsistent  with  this,  but  the  op- 
'  posite,  if  we  find  one  point  and  another  at 
which  we  are  shut  up  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  miraculous  interference.  It  was  by  true 
miracle — ^the  passing  of  the  non-create  into 
the  created — that  the  grand  system  of  the 
universe  was  realized.  And  when  we  meet 
with  the  same  form  of  power  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  universe,  or  side  by  side  with 
our  commonest  phenomena,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  man  be  ushered  into  scepticism  on 
that  account  1  The  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  harmony  between  the  power  em- 
ployed and  the  results,  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  Our  faculties.  We  might,  indeed,  be 
held  competent  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
estimate  of  the  first  result,  because  that 
might  frequently  be  small,  and  fairly  within 
the  range  of  our  powers,  but  no  such  forth- 
putting  of  might  as  we  now  refer  to,  ever 
terminates  in  the  one,  first,  and  outstanding 
effect.  Yea,  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the 
immediate  result  is  oflen  the  smallest,  and 
that  a  series  of  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
circumstances,  of  which  the  observed  and 
clearly  seen  one  has  the  first,  are  continued 
indefinitely,  ever  enlarging  as  they  proceed. 
Or,  it  is  like  the  eflfect  of  the  pebble,  cast  by 
a  well  exercised  arm  into  the  centre  of  some 
lake,  as  it  reposes  in  its  own  beauty  under 
the  eye  of  God,  and  reflects  every  cloud 
which  Hangs  softly  in  the  deep  blue  above 
it  The  first  result  is,  the  stirring  of  the 
placid  surface,  and  the  manifestation  of  this 
is  the  circlet  not  larger  than  the  water  dis- 
placed by  the  stone.  But  the  circle  widens, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  bosom  of  the  lake 
acknowledges  its  influence ;  not  the  surface 
only,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  waters, 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  through  which 


our  friends  would  admit,  not  the  possibility 
only,  but  the  likelihood  of  results,  thus  con- 
nected with  some  first  forth-putting  of  mi- 
raculous might,  which  eagle-eyed  as  some  of 
them  may  be,  pass  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  vision,  and  reach  into  other  fields  than 
they  have  ev^r  travelled,  even  in  the  most 
gorgeous  of  their  great  imaginings.  Then  the 
questions  might  arise  whether,  witii  all  their 
philosophy,  and  with  all  their  attainments 
in  exact'  science,  they  could  believe  them- 
selves able  to  trace  the  connection  between 
some  first  miraculous  act  and  its  sequences, 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  an  evidence  of 
truest  and  highest  wisdom,  to  entertain  the 
probability  that  many  phenomena,  which 
they  seek  to  explain  by  referring  them  to 
simple  natural  causes,  may  find  their  true 
explanation  only  by  associating  them  with 
miracle.  We  would  be  very  far,  indeed, 
from  countenancing  taking  refuge  in  the 
thought  of  miracles  whenever  we  find 
wonders  which  for  the  time,  are  past  finding 
out.  Neither  would  we  give  any  weight  to 
them,  when  they  directly  contradict  or  out- 
rage man's  common  sense,  or  do  not  fit  into 
the  analogy  of  God's  ways  and  works  in 
other  departments  of  the  moral  or  physical 
world.  The  subjection.of  the  Christian  un- 
derstanding to  that  which  does  violence 
either  to  its  own  direct  utterances,  or  to 
its  knowledge  of  God  through  the  written 
Word,  is  superstition.  But  what  we  plead 
for,  as  believing  that  it  would  prevent  many 
hasty  and  dangerous  generalizations,  is,  that 
students  in  the  sciences,  whose  revelations 
have  a  constant  pendency  to  run  into  the- 
ology, should  not  be  so  chary  of  the  very 
thought  of  the  probability  of  the  presence  of 
the  eflects  of  direct  miracle,  in  many  of  the 
deeper  spheres  of  investigation  into  which 
^hey  rightly  love  to  penetrate,  even  when 
they  see  none  of  the  connecting  links.  In  a 
word,  and  more  precisely,  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  primary  act  does  not 
always  carry  its  chief  characteristics  into 
those  ever  varying  states,  into  which  it  oflen 
passes.  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Iv  ico^  noXXd 
— the  one  grand  primal  type,  keeping  some 
of  its  distinctive  features  in  all  the  transfor- 
mations it  may  undergo,  however  beautiful 
and  true  as  associated  with  morphology  in 
the  natural  sciences,  ceases  to  be  of  much 
value  when  we  enter  the  domain,  in  which 
moral  and  spiritual  elements  come  to  be  ^ 
mixed  up  with  natural  laws.  A  third  in- 
fluence comes  into  power  there,  and  its 
variable  character  is  only  limited  by  the 
kind  of  disposition,  training,  habits  of 
thought,  education,  and  the  like,  which  can 
be  postulated  of  its  possessor.     We  allude 


the  stone  has  passed.     We  would  Tike  that  |  to  the  Christian  or  the  anti-Christian  indi^ 
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vidualism  of  tbe  student.  Most  m^n  cast 
the  shadows  of  individual  bias  over  the 
bright  image  of  truth.  If  all  this  were  taken 
into  account,  we  would  neither  be  very 
hasty  in  forming  opinions  on  very  difficult 
physico-theological  subjects,  nor  would  we 
easily  become  strongly  wedded  to  any  of 
the  alleged  explanations  of  physical  pheno- 
mena, which  necessitate  the  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  Scripture  history,  or  the 
special  bearing  of  purely  theological  dogmas. 
We  lay  much  stress  on  these  views. 
They  appear  to  us  more  in  harmony  with 
a  sound  philosophy  than  the  attitude  of  those 
who  summarily  dismiss  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  miraculous  power  in  what- 
ever seems  to  them  unwdrtny  of  it.  Mr. 
Macdonald's  book  is  not  free  from  this ;  it 
is  broadly  stated  in  the  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  and  you  meet  witli  it  in  the  "  Har. 
,  mony  of  the  Mosaic  and  Geological  Records." 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  very  many  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  would  not 
stand  this  test.  Take,  for  example,  the 
miracles  of  Elisha,  and  among  these,  look 
at  that  recorded  in  2  Kings  vi.  1-7*  By  the 
laws  recognised  by  all  science,  and  accepted 
by  common  sense,  the  axchead  had  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  and,  in  virtue  of  a  law  equally 
received,  its  nature  was  to  lie  there.  But, 
by  an  exercise  of  His  will,  Grod  acted  on  the 
will  of  another,  and  made  that  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  iron  was  caused  to  swim. 
The  axe-head  hastened  to  meet  the  bit  of 
wood  which  also,  in  obedience  to  law,  con- 
tinued to  float  on  the  surface.  Who  looking, 
only  at  the  restoration  of  the  borrowed  axe, 
would  say  that  here  was  an  occasion  for 
the  direct  interference  of  the  Almighty? 
Yet  here  was  a  true  wonder  {Tepag)^  and  a 
true  sign  {ari^lov)  of  the  greatness  of 
Elisha^s  Lord.  The  isolated  object  might 
seem  unworthy  of  His  glorious  character, 
but  our  views  change  when  We  try  to 
estimate  the  moral  and  spiritual  fruits  to  the 
prophet  and  to  his  followers — fruits,  how- 
ever, which  others,  not  directly  concerned, 
would  come  to  feel  the  influence  of,  while 
they  continued  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
origin.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that, 
when  we  represent  absolute  Will  as  inter- 
fering with  established  laws,  we  do  not  hold 
that  there  is  anything  arbitrary  in  this,  or 
even  that  there  was  the  application  of  any 
other  power  of  Grod  than  what  had  ever 
been  working  in  him.  There  was  only  the 
manifestation  of  that  at  a  special  point  in 
the  personal  and  spiritual  history  of  the 
prophet.  "  The  unresting  activity  of  God, 
which  at  other  times  hides  and  conceals  itself 
behind  the  veil  of  what  we  term  natural 
laws,  does,  in  the  mirade,  unveil  itself;  it 


steps  out  from  its  concealment,  and  the 
hand  which  works  is  laid  bare.  Beside  and 
beyond  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature, 
higher  powers — (higher  not  as  coming  from 
an  higher  source,  but  as  bearing  upon  higher 
ends) — intrude  and  make  themselves  felt 
even  at  the  very  springs  and  sources  of  h^ 
power." 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  destroy  this 
distrust  of  the  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  probable  presence  of  miracle  in  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  building  up  of  the  world, 
which  obtains  so  largely  in  our  day.  It 
would  keep  us  from  the  unsafe  tendency 
into  which  many  theologians  have  recently 
fkllen,  of  trying  to  commend  the  works  and 
ways  of  God,  by  robbing  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  is  miraculous.  But  truth 
suffers.  There  may  be  great  rejoicings  in 
the  Camp  of  Compromise,  when  some  work 
or  fact,  hitherto  associated  with  a  miracle,  is 
put  on  the  basis  of  natural  law,  and  even 
Biblical  scholars  may  find  that  particular  por- 
tions of  Scripture  history  may  be  made  very 
plain  and  palatable  to  many,  by  tracing 
them  to  natural  causes ;  but,  it  were  well 
to  remember,  that  those  receiving  the  new 
principle  of  interpretation  will  not  halt  at 
the  partial  application  of  it. 

"  They  straggle  vainly  to  preserve  a  part, 
Who  have  not  courage  to  contend  for  all." 

Applying  these  remarks  to  discussions 
relative  to  the  past  history  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  to  the  deluge,  the  recognilion  will 
follow,  that  there  may  have  been  miracu- 
lous interferences  where  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  need  of  them,  and  that  we  are  not» 
in  circumstances  to  conclude  that  even  well 
understood  phenomena  must  have  |aken 
place  according  to  laws  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  If  we  can  account  for  them  by 
tracing  them  to  well-known  laws,  we  will 
attain  to  the  rest  of  simple  belief;  but,  if 
they  shall  seem  antagonistic  to  these,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  hold  either  that  they  are  so, 
or  that  they  may  not  be  under  other  laws, 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  yet  ignorant. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  they  may  never  havo 
been  designed  to  square  with  our  notions  as 
to  the  operation  of  God's  laws  ?  Nor,  in 
taking  up  this  ground  of  humility  and  ac- 
knowledged ignorance,  do  we  frown  upon 
free  speculation  being  set  alongside  of  pains- 
taking investigation  and  observation.  All 
that  we  desire  is,  to  send  the  student  to  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  in  a  state  of 
mind  furthest  removed  from  scepticism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  everything  like  religious 
bias  on  the  other  ;  in  short,  under  that  dis- 
cipline of  humility,  which  has  taught  him 
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the  lesson  of  his  own  imperfect  knowledge, 
and,  especially,  the  lesson  that  God's  ways 
are  not  as  man's  ways,  and  God's  thoughts 
not  as  man's  thoughts.  In  this  spirit  let 
him  question  the  manifold  works  of  God 
vigorously  as  he  may.  Let  him  break  up 
the  rocks,  and,  led  by  reason  into  regions 
whither  imagination  fears  to  follow,  let  him 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  giant  ages,  as  he 
has  ears  to  hear  it ;  let  him  search  into  those 
new  worlds  of  polype  and  insect  life,  opened 
up  but  yesterday,  by  the  labours  of  Owen, 
and  Steenstrup,  and  Von  Siebold,  and  cry 
mystery  on  mystery,  if  he  will ;  let  him 
deal  as  strictly  as  he  can  with  ethnology  in 
its  linguistic,  historical,  and  physiological  as- 
pects, and  try  the  science  of  those  who 
would  unbrother  one  great  family  of  the 
human  race,  and  niake  of  •them  ^*  chattels 
personal ;"  let  him  climb  the  azure  heights 
of  heaven,  and  see  wonders  under  the  guid- 
ance of  sober  science,  before  which  Dante's 
imagination  would  have  paled ;  yea,  let  him 
search  and  seek,  and  question,  and  speculate, 
according  to  the  ability  given  to  him  by 
his  Maker,  but  let  all  this  be  as  conscious 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  faculties — ^as  one 
who  has  been  led  into  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High — as  one  on  whose  afiections 
He  who  made  all  these  things  has  found  a 
throne. 

These  considerations,  moreover,  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  conflicting  hypothe- 
ses relative  to  the  deluge — on  the  doctrines 
of  autochthones  and  centres  of  creation — and 
on  the  discussion  as  to  the  reproduction  of 
previously  existing  forms  of  life.  The  al- 
leged waste  of  miraculous  power,  if  the  claim 
be  for  a  universal  deluge,  would  have  no 
"weight.  The  objection  is  urged  as  if  to  ex- 
ercise His  power  cost  the  Almighty  labour. 
Again,  to  hold  it  as  implying  4.he  same 
thing  if  the  Creator  be  represented  as  re- 
creating that  which  formerly  existed,  bears 
witness  to  very  low  views  of  Divine  power, 
as  well  as  ignorance  of  what,  in  the  bringing 
in  of  many  new  species  into  the  world,  He 
has  been  doing.  This  would  be  no  more 
un philosophical  than  to  hold  the  now  gene- 
rally admitted  partial  realization  of  this  in 
the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  which 
Owen  has  so  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated 
as  exemplar  types  of  some  part  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  great  ante-type — Man — the  Son 
of  Man,  The  whole  history  of  science  goes 
to  enforce  these  views.  Her  march,  which 
has  ever  been  onward  and  upward,  has  yet 
been  slow.  Her  votaries  of  one  generation, 
have  brought  to  light  facts  which,  in  their 
causes,  afford  ground  for  the  theories  of  the 
next,  while  yet  a  third  or  fourth  might  pass 
before  the  solution  of  universally  acknow- 


ledged difficulties  begins  to  be  soggesteu  u> 
leading  minds.  But  it  is  not  prudent — ^it  is 
not  discreet — either  to  attempt  to  thrust  the 
solution  on  the  general  mind  of  the  age, 
which,  in  the  knowledge  of  such  matters,  is 
always  a  generation  behind ;  or  to  assert 
positively,  that  the  solution  offered,  especial- 
ly if  there  are  theological  points  involved^ 
must  be  the  true  one,  because  it  harmonizes 
with  the  advancement  of  science.  All  that 
can  be  claimed  for  it  is,  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  serves  for  all  present  purposes  of 
discussion.  We  will  have  read  the  history 
of  chemical  science  to  very  little  purpose,  if 
we  have  continued  ignorant,  that  many  phe- 
nomena, in  the  explanation  of  which  all  for 
a  season  found  rest,  have  turned  out  to  de- 
mand a  wholly  different  one.  Forces,  un- 
dreamt of  previously,  hav^  been  brought  to 
light.  Electricity,  for  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  hitherto  supposed  general 
laws  have  been  modified,  and  effects  have 
been  traced  to  causes,  very  widely  unlike 
those  with  which  they  had  before  been  asso- 
ciated. Young  science — noble,  enthusiastic, 
somewhat  over  self  reliant,  will  gain  much 
by  thinking  on  these  things,  and  by  eschew- 
ing the  very  appearance  of  hasty  generaliz- 
ation. 

Though  reluctant  to  detain  our  readers  so 
long  on  the  threshold  of  our  subject,  there  is 
another  general  consideration  which  should 
have  some  weight  with  the  Christian  i^lo- 
gist.  He  is  entitled,  as  he  wanders  amidst 
the  multiform  objections  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Grenesis  of  the  eartb  and  of 
man,  to  demand  that  the  objectors  shall 
agree  among  themselves  before  he  can  be 
fairly  called  to  deal  either  with  their  objec- 
tions or  with  their  explanations  of  the  Divine 
record.  He  may  justly  allege^  that  their 
want  of  agreement  on  any  one  cardinal 
point — ^their  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  par- 
ticular  phenomena,  or  classes  of  phenomena — 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  take 
action  against  them.  It  is,  however,  notori- 
ous, that  very  few  men  who  have  lefl  the  tme 
platform  of  science— observation,  in  jorder 
to  the  classification  of  facts — for  the  field  of 
physico-theological  controversy,  agree  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves,  which  are 
held  by  some  to  contradict  Scripture,  and 
fewer  still  as  to  the  mode  of  meeting  these 
alle|?ations.  The  battle  sooner  or  later  must 
be  fought ;  and  so,  while  we  make  this  re- 
mark on  the  tactics  of  the  apologist,  we  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  on  the  individual  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  church,  the  necessitj* 
of  seeing  that  they  use  all  endeavours  for 
the  thorough  training  of  those  who  must  be 
the  chief  combatants.  They  must  furnish 
them  with  weapons,  and  they  must  teach 
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them  to  uae  diem— they  must  provide  the 
armour,  and  see  that  it  be  proved  in  order 
to  the  day  of  battle.  Often,  however,  the 
highest  form  of  effort  will  be  found  in  ward- 
ing off  the  blow;  because,  as  the  fight  is 
often  in  the  dark,  the  supposed  combatant 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  brother,  and  the  blow 
dealt  at  what  we  regard  the  fair  bright  form 
of  truth,  may  come  from  the  strong  hands  of 
her  own  most  loving  children,  who  recognise 
not  their  mother  under  the  veil,  or  through 
the  bias  which  devotion  to  some  favourite 
theory  has  spread  over  their  own  souls. 
The  safety  of  this  neutral,  yet  avowedly  de- 
fensive, attitude  has  many  illustrations  in  the 
history  of  geological  discovery.  It  is  well 
known,  that  great  prominence  was  given  to 
the  statements  of  Scripture,  alleged  to  be 
for  or  against  the  respective  conibatants  in 
the  keen  word-wars  waged  between  the 
Neptunists  and  the  Plutonists  of  the  past 
generation.  Neptunism  pointed  in  triumph 
to  the  references  in  Genesis  i.  to  water. 
Indeed,  they  carried  their  aqueous  views  so 
far  that  Thales  might  have  claimed  their 
belief  in  his  theory — "  That  water  was  the 
true  &pXVi  ^r  beginning  of  all  things."* 
And  Plutonism  was  not  less  confident  that 
abounding  references  to  igneous  action,  in 
connection  with  the  past  and  future  history 
of  the  globe,  conclusively  acknowledged  its 
claims.  A  Neptunist  sceptic  would  find 
easy  refuge  from  the  revelations  of  the  burn- 
ing world  of  the  lost,  in  showing  that  all 
these  were  contradicted  by  the  analogy  of 
past  physical  history;  and  a  like-minded 
Plutonist  might  gravely  shake  his  head  over 
the  water-influences  in  Genesis  i.,  as  not 
fitting  into  present  well  known  laws. 
Yea,  we  kno^  that  this  was  actually  the 
case.  The  Church  was  startled  by  the  bold- 
ness with  which  both  sides  claimed  the 
positive  teaching  of  the  Bible  for  their  sup- 
port ;  while  the  uninitiated  sceptical  mind, 
looking  on,  did  not  fail  to  triumph  amidst 
the  charges  of  alleged  contradictions.  It  is 
a  testimony  to  the  strong  hold  which  the 
Bible,  as  a  revelation  directly  from  God, 
has  upon  the  mind  of  Britain,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  oomes  to  be  accepted  as  an  un- 


*  It  is  carious  to  maik  the  ancient  forms  of 
thoughts  which  most  hold  to  be  limited  to  modem 
mind : — **  Tliales  would  all  the  more  readily  adopt 
tliis  notion  from  its  hannonizmg  with  ancient  opin- 
ions; sach,  for  instance,  as  those  •expressed  in 
Hesiod^s  Tbeogony,  wherein  Oceanus  and  Thetis  are 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  all  such  Deities  as  had  any 
relation  to  Nature.  He  would  thus  have  performed 
for  the  popular  religion  that  which  modem  science 
has  performed  foruie  book  ofOeneeia:  expUdning 
what  before  was  enigmatical." — BiograpkiccU  His- 
tory of  PhUoaopky,  By  6.  H.  Lswis,  p.  6.  London : 
Parker  and  Son.    1857. 
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erring  standard  of  appeal  by  men  who  may 
have  but  little  love  for  the  covenant  God 
set  forth  in  it,  even  on  questions  touching 
which  it  is  not  within  its  scope  to  give  a 
positive  utterance.  The  warfare  was  not 
modified  when  Fuchs  propounded  his  theory 
of  "  The  Gelatinous  condition  of  Rocks." 
Neptunism  was  indignant,  and  A.  Von  Hum- 
boldt, Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  other  disciples 
of  Hutton,  would  not  listen  to  anything 
which  went  to  break  up  the  entierty  of  their 
theories.  Had  there,  at  that  time,  been  in 
the  churchy  but  half  of  the  spiritual  life 
and  the  learning  in  philosophy  and  science, 
which  obtain  in  our  day,  the  likelihood  is, 
that  we  yrould  have  had  the  Chnrch  pledged 
to  one  or  other  of  the  favourite  tneories. 
Her  indifference  and  incapacity  were  over- 
ruled for  her  safety.  The  so-called  oonfliet- 
ing  theories  have  found  their  harmony,  while 
no  one  dreams  that  even  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  Scriptures,  which, 
at  that  time,  it  was  held,  must  have  been 
against  one  of  them.  Now,  we  believe 
it  would  have  been  a  right  thing  fov  the 
Christian  apologist  to  have  said  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Werner,  or  Hutton,  or  Fuchs, — 
*'You  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of 
your  theories,  and  in  the  appeal  you  seem 
to  set  one  portion  of  Scripture  against  an- 
other, and  to  bring  the  world  into  antagonism 
with  the  Word ;  but  you  are  not  agreed,  even 
among  yourselves,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  you  make  so  much  use  of. 
When  you  shall  agree  on  this,  and  aver 
that  you  pledge  yourselves  to  make  good 
even  the  evidence  of  direct  antagonism,  then 
we  will  deal  with  this,  show  cause  for  arrest 
of  judgment,  or  for  the  eummary  dismissal 
of  the  case.'*  This  is  confessedly  not  very 
high  ground  to  take,  but  it  is  jzroand  which 
b  tenable,  and  may  be  used  mr  good  pur- 
poses. If  all  the  crude  theories  of  antago- 
nisms could  be  brought  to  stand  on  the  same 
platform,  united  on  the  points  which  con- 
stitute Uiese,  there  might  really  be  some 
pleasure,  and  not  a  little  profit  in  looking 
them  flill  in  the  face.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
agreement  among  those ,  who  fbrm  these 
theories,  as  to  what  is  the  safest  basis  to  rest 
them  on.  When  we  enter  the  field,  our 
work  is  hindered  by  the  Y^y  confusion  in 
the  foes  we  expected  to  meet  united. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  the  questions  treated  of  in  the 
volumes  quoted  above.  It  may,  however, 
help  to  dear  the  way,  and  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  our  readers,  if  we  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  leading  sciertoes,  whose 
discoveries  have  come  to  be  held  by  many 
as  more  or  less  opposed  to  Sorijptnre  his- 
tory.    We  riiail  b^n  with  ethnology,  both 
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because  it  is  naturally  suggiBsted  first  in 
point  of  order,  and  because  several  pursuits 
which,  in  recent  times,  have  been  assigned 
a  place  among  the  sciences,  and  to  which 
we  may  have  occasion  to  refer,  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  ethnological  views  of  their 
votaries. 

Ethnological  discussions,  in  connection 
with  Scripture  history,  have  generally  as- 
sumed two  forms— one  having  reference  to 
physical  characteristics,  and  another  to  lan- 
guage— to  grammar.  These  have  been  va- 
riously treated.  Many  are  Ibund  boldly 
averring  that  the  application  of  historic 
criticism  to  the  teaching  of  Genesis,  on  the 
questions  of  race  and  language,  has  shown  it 
to  be  wholly  a  myth.  The  Word  repre- 
sents all  men  as  descended  from  a  single 
pair ;  but  we  are  now  told  that  there  are 
many  races  whose  varieties  are  so  broadly 
marked,  that  physiology  is  constrained  'to 
reckon  them  generic — that  there  are  lin- 
guistic peculiarities  which  point  certainly  to 
more  than  one  primeval  language,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  must  have  been  more  than 
one  original  pair  of  parents  for  the  human 
race.  This  is  now  a  favourite  assertion  of 
many  American  and  British  ethnologists.* 
These  assume  to  themselves  much  import- 
ance, as  the  original  promulgators  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  "  Plurality  of  Races,"  Yet  they 
shine  in  borrowed  plumage,  as  the  very  mode 
of  stating  the  question  illustrates.  It  has  been 
well  discussed  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  in  former  days.f  Some  modern 
French  physiologists  have  taken  Voltaire's 
prejudice  point  of  view  as  their  starting  point, 
and  have  carried  ^heir  speculations  much  fur- 
ther while  they  have  drawn  their  illustrations 
from  details  of  a  peculiarly  disgusting  and 
blasphemous  kind.  They  have  found  apt 
scholars  in  Britain  and  'in  America.  We 
think  it  capable  of  something  very  like 
proof,  that  the  boasted  exact  science  of 
Agazzis  on  this  question,  has  taken  its  tone 
and  hue  from  the  prejudice  point  of  view 
referred  to,  just  as  the  foregone  conclusions 
of  the  American  ethnologists,  on  the  subject 


*  The  alleged  number  of  independent  families  of 
the  human  race  varies  ihmi  three  to  twenty.  Most, 
however,  reoeire  Blumerbach's  claasifioation  {De 
Gener%$  Bumani  Varietate  Nativa)^  which  is  based 
upon  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  on  the  oolour  of  the 
^in,  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  hair.  This  c1aacdfl< 
cation  gives  three  leadhig  typea^  and  two  subordinate 
ones, — ^L  Thb  Caucasian;  lert;,  TheMalayaru  IL 
Thx  UosQUh;  3d,  The  Americm Indian.  IH  The 
Neoro.    iLgazzis  pleads  for  eight  distinct  origins  I 

f  "  Men  before  Adam."  London :  1656.  It  was 
one  of  Voltaire's  fbyonrite  .theories.  See  the  open- 
ing diapter  of  "Histoire  de  L'Empire  de  Roiaie, 
sous  Ptetre-le-Grand,"  and  the  remarks  in  the  "  Pie- 
f$oe  Historiqne  et  Critique." 


of  slavery,  have    influenced  all  their  re- 
searches. 

The  danger  to  be  dreaded  froni  these 
views  is,  that  professing  Christian  men — 
men  with  at  least  a  traditional  respect  for 
the  Bible — may  be  gained  over  to  them,  and 
the  invariable  result  would  be,  that  by  far- 
fetched analogies — ^novel  modes  of  interpre- 
tation— and  modifications  of  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  verbal  inspiration — ^they  will  seek 
to  harmonise  them  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  The  work,  which  stands  first  oil 
the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  views 
whose  leading  features  are — ^the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God — 
the  reception  of  the  theories  now  referred  to 
as  fully  warranted  by  facts — ^and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  races  is  taught  in  the  Bible. 
Such  attempts  must  be  judged  of  by  their 
tendencies.  If  we  once  give  up  the  firmly 
established  position  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  and  its  origin  in  one  pair,  no 
amount  of  scholarship,  talent,  and  ingenuity 
will  be  able  to  stand  by  the  broadly  stated 
New  Testament  views  of  sin  and  atonement. 
The  revelation  of  God  will  be  held  as  having 
an  eye  to  only  one  favoured*  family,  and  the 
vicarious  work  of  Christ  will  have  reference 
simply  to  one  great  tribe. 

Our'  readers  will  remember  that  when 
the  enemies  of  the  Saviour  found  it  impos- 
sible, from  their  ovra  point  of  view,  to  find 
a  joint  in  that  armour  of  truth  in  which  He 
was  clad,  they  thought  to  wound  His  testi- 
mony, by  assuming  that  as  He  loved  the 
truth  so  did  they.  "  They  watched  Him, 
and  sent  forth  spies  which  should  feign 
themselves  just  men,  that  they  might  take 
hold  of  His  words,"  We  would  not  take 
up  the  ground  of  uncharity,  and  aver  that 
the  authors  of  works  like  ihe  "  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  Man,"  are  merely  feigned 
friends  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  that, 
looking  at  the  way  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Sacrea  Record  is  dealt  with  by  many  who 
say  they  receive  it  as  the  Word  of  God, 
their  whole  attitude  looks  very  like  that  of 
the  spies  sent  to  Jesus.  The  Editor's  Pre- 
face opens  with  the  *  sentence— "  I  desire 
iliost  prominently  to  put  before  tJie  reader 
the  facts  that  it  propounds  no  new  religious 
doctrine — that  it  manifests  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  Scriptures — and  that  it  even 
favours  a  belief  in  verbal  inspiration.  On 
this  point  I  may  quote  a  passage  from  a  re- 
cent work  by  Frofessor  Baden  PowelL"  (!) 
The  author  likewise  claims  for  his  efibrts 
"  the  constant  method  of  comparing  Scrip- 
ture with  Scripture  as  to  wor<»  and  also  as 
tq  ^topics,"   and  he  submits  his  work  to 
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"  readeiB  of  superior  knowledge,  who  will 
eoncede  that  the  Bible  is  not  rightly  ander- 
stood  when  it  is  made  to  be  at  variance 
with  facts  and  science," — (P.  xxi.) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how 
much  modem  speculation  runs  in  the  same 
channel,  that  this  volume  opens  with  a  state- 
ment of  "  The  Vision  Theory  "  of  revela- 
tion to  the  mind  of  Moses.  This  is  given 
with  much  clearness  and  ability,  while  it 
reveals  to  us  the  sources  from  which  certain 
geologists  have  drawn,  at  second  hand,  ma- 
terial for  their  theories.  "  There  is  a  close 
analogy  between  natural  days  and  the  great 
geological. periods ;  each  of  the  latter  was  a 
period  of  ifie  followed  by  a  period  of  death, 
or  at  least  of  death  on  a  very  extraordinary 
scale:  and  the  period  of  human  lifs  is  called 
in  Scripture  '  day,'  and  that  of  death,  *  niffht,^ 
as  in  St.  John^s  Gospel,  ix.  4.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  more  particularly,  the 
passage  in  Exodus  xx.  9-11  may  mean, 
*  Six  of  thy  days  (natural  days)  shalt  thou 
labour,  but  the  seventh  of  these  days  is  the 
Sabbath ;  for  in  six  of  His  days  (%urative 
days)  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
rested  the  seventh  of  these  days.' " — (P.  9.) 
It  is  not  of  very  much  moment  how  God 
revealed  the  order  of  creation  to  the  mind 
of  Moses,  but  when  the  mode  of  revelation 
is  used  to  open  the  door  to  far-fetched  no- 
tions on  the  nature  of  that  which  is  reveal- 
ed, the  sooner  we  offer  to  prove  that  a  ver- 
•bal  revelation,  as  opposed  to  a  pictured  one, 
is  adequate,  the  better.  This  rendering  of 
the  passage  from  Exodus,  apart  altogether 
from  the  exegetical  absurdity  involved  in 
it,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bible 
was  not  given  to  matij  but  only  to  highly 
instructed  men.  They  alone  could  be  ex- 
pected equal  to  such  a  reading  of  it.  But 
"  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,"  and 
"not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh  are 
called." 

We  may  now  notice  some  of  the  strong 
points  in  this  book.  Adam  (or  as  our 
author  loves  to  call  him,  "  the  Adam  ")  is 
regarded  as  the  first  of  a  n^  race.     Having 

Suoted  Genesis  ii.  18 — "  It  is  not  good^hat 
[le  man  be  alone,"  he  shirks  the  difficulty 
in  it— he  feels  it  more  than  a  match  for  him 
— and  then  proceeds,  as  if  he  had  made  it 
fit  into  his  views,  to  tell  lis  that  Genesis  iii. 
20 — "  Adam  called  his  wife  Eve ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all  living  " — means 
only  "  that  Eve  was  the  mother  of  many 
children."— (P.  13.)  He  has  reached  this 
reading,  which,  however,  is  not  new,  after 
much  study,  by  the  easy  way  of  cheating 
.  himself  into  the  belief  that  "all"  must  only 
mean  many,  or  a  variety.  The  simple  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  whenever  it  does  so, 


this  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  context.  But 
this  passage  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
Gen,  ii.  8,  18.  He  is  even  less  happy  in 
comparing  Matt  xix.  4,  5  with  Mark  x.  6, 
in  which  our  Lord  tells  us,  "  God  made  man 
male  and  female."  "  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  non-existence  of  pre- Adam- 
ites :  it  only  means  that  (Jod  has  ever  pro 
portioned  the  females  to  the  males,"  Acts 
xvii.  26 — "  Made  of  one  blood  all  nations  " 

•"  mainly  conveys  a  figurative  meaning," 
as  is  suggested  by  the  construction  which 
we  must  put  on  1  Cor.  xv.  39.  "  The  one 
flesh  of  beasts  cannot  mean  that  beasts, 
whatever  be  their  genera  and  species,  ori- 
ginated from  a  single  pair." — (P.  15.)  But, 
if  our  author  had  looked  at  the  context  in 
both  cases,  he  might  have  been  set  right. 
The  term  "  one  blood  "  is  used  in  Acts  to 
cover  the  equality  of  the  human  race  as  to 
the  offer  of  the  OospeL  This  is  all  that  is 
implied  in  it.  And  in  1  Cor.  the  term 
"  flesh  "  is  used  first  in  a  general  sense,  and 
then  to  indicate  that  all  who  believe  the 
Gospel  shall  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  do  not  believe,  as  one  kind  of  flesh  is 
from  another.  All  were  in  the  first  Adam 
(ver.  45),  while  so7ne  only  have  attained  to 
eternal  life  in  Him  who,  as  the  "  second 
Adam,  is  made  a  quickening  spirit" — ^life 
and  resurrection. 

The  specimens  already  given  of  our 
author's  exegetical  skill,  will  not  lead  us  to 
expect  much  when  he  tries  to  grapple  with 
passages  like  Rom.  v.  12  and  1  Cor,  xv.  21, 
22,  in  which  the  tmiversal  prevalence  of 
death  has  been  held  to  be  associated  with 
Adam's  sin.  These  passages,  we  are  told, 
teach  nothing  more  Uian  the  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  Adam  inherited  death  from 
him.  They  say  nothing  on  the  question  of 
its  imiversality  because  of  his  sin.  "  This 
fact  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  multitudes  of  other  men  of 
whom  every  one  died  for  his  own  trans- 

fression  against  the  law  written  in  his 
eart" — "he  did  not  (like  Adam)  sin 
against  a  divine  revelation." — (P.  18,  19.) 
The  logical  result  then  is,  and  it  is  hinted  at 
more  than  once  in  this  book,  that  as  Christ 
died  for  those  only  who  had  sinned  against 
a  "  divine  revelation  "  given  to  the  head  of 
one,  in  the  midst  of  many  existing  families 
of  the  human  race,  His  death  was  not  for 
mankind.  The  offer  of  grace  to  all  can 
have  no  meaning,  and  the  divine  command 
of  grace — "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature" — is  a  mockery.  He  tries  to 
strengthen  this  position  by  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  sin  against  a  revealed  law 
and  sin  against  natural  law.  But  he  forgets 
that  the  whole  drift  of  the  apostle's  teaching 
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on  tkis  question  in  Romans,  is  to  show  that 
the  natural  law  is  as  much  a  "  divine  reve- 
lation "  in  and  to  the  heart  of  man,  as  the 
written  or  spoken  law  itself  can  be,  and 
that,  because  of  this,  Jew  and  Gentile  are 
all  alike  guilty  before  God. — (Rom.  ii.) 
This  part  of  the  work  demands  more  notice 
because  of  the  use  which  he  makes  of  geo- 
logical facts  in  illustrating  his  views  of  sin 
and  death.  Geology  reveals  death  before 
Adam's  sin;  it  may  then  have  existed 
among  a  race  outside  of  Eden  before  Adam's 
introduction  as  the  head  of  a  new  one.  The 
conclusion  suggested  evidently  is,  that  as 
the  views  prevalent  till  recently,  of  the 
connection  between  sin  and  death,  have  had 
to  be  modified,  so  we  should  modify  preva^ 
lent  ones  on  the  question  of  races — acknow- 
ledge generic  differences,  and  give  up  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Our  readers 
must  have  observed  how  much  use  scepti- 
cism is  beginning  to  make  of  the  fact  now 
referred  to.  The  statements  of  Scripture 
are  held  to  be  pledged  to  teaching  that  no 
death  existed  before  the  sin  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, and  the  facts  of  geology  are  pointed 
to  as  in  direct  antagonism  to  this.  We  ac- 
cept the  testimony  of  geology,  but  we  find 
no  necessity  to  admit  the  contradiction. 
The  geological  facts  are  thus  graphically 
stated  by  Mr.  Miller: — "This  early  exhi- 
bition of  tooth,  and  spine,  and  sting — of 
weapons  constructed  alike  to  cut  and  to 
pierce — ^to  unite  two  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable requirements  of  the  modem  armourer 
— a  keen  edge  to  a  strong  back — ^nay, 
stranger  still,  the  examples  furnished  in 
this  primeval  time,  of  weapons  formed  not 
only  to  kill,  but  also  to  torture — ^must  be 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  preconceived 
opinions  of  those  who  hold  that,  until  man 
appeared  in  creation,  and  darkened  its  sym- 
pathetic face  with  the  stain  of  moral  guilt, 
the  reign  of  violence  and  outrage  did  not 
begin,  and  that  there  was  no  death  among 
the  inferior  creatures,  and  no  suffering." 
Theories  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind  have 
been  formed  to  make  the  fects  of  geology 
fit  into  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  have  tried  to  find  a  retrospective 
bearing  in  man's  sin,  and  have  reasoned 
that,  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  lower 
animals  were  made  subject  to  death,  be- 
cause man  was  to  sin ; — a  view  of  the  Di- 
vine  procedure  directly  opposed  td  all  that 
we  know  of  it,  and  one  which  gives  a  pecu- 
liarly harsh  bearing  to  absolute  sovereign- 
ty. Others  have  fancifully  found  the  ex- 
istence of  death  traceable  to  the  sins  of  the 
angels.  But  such  fancies  can  never  satisfy 
even  the  demands  of  common  sense.  Mr. 
Macdonald's  book   is  not  satisfactory  on 


this  point.  "  Death,**  he  says,  "  is  a  uni- 
versal law,  from  the  operation  of  which,  in 
the  present  constitution  of  things,  no  oi^n- 
ized  being  is  exempt." — (P.  886.)  Then 
we  are  told  that  the  Bible  "  references  will 
be  proved  to  be  exclusively  to  death  as  re- 
lated to  the  human  race."  But  the  diflSculty 
lies  deeper  down,  and  must  be  looked  at  in 
connection  with  matters  not  embraced  hi 
the  "  present  constitution  of  things."  The 
Bible  plainly  states  that  all  death  to  man  is 
the  result  of  man's  sin.  The  Materialist 
says  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  declaration, 
because  naturally,  and  apart  from  ho  called 
moral  or  spiritual  characteristics,  death  is  a 
law  of  the  human  as  of  every  other  organ- 
ism. But  if  you  admit,  as  Mr.  Macdonald 
virtually  does,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
human  organism  was  under  the  same  law 
of  death  as  the  lower  animals  had  been, 
what  ground  have  vou  to  stand  upon  as  to 
the  Bible-statement  that  all  death  to  man  is 
the  result  of  man's  sin  ?  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  this  as  is  followed  in  **  Creation 
and  the  Fall "  (p.  388-393)  can  never  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Some,  of  greater 
power  and  larger  view,  have  sought  for  the 
solution  in  the  allegation  that  the  death  as- 
sociated with  sin  is  wholly  spiritual.  That 
it  has  no  reference  to  the  body  at  all,  but 
only  to  the  soul.  The  danger  of  this  view 
will  at  once  appear,  when  we  remember 
that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  made  in 
the  body,  which  had  never  suffered  pollutioh 
from  sin,  but  now  suffered  as  the  body  of 
Him  who  died  to  rescue  body  and  soul  ul- 
timately from  the  power  of  sin.  This  is  in 
part  realized  in  our  coming  under  the  power 
of  an  higher  life ;  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  shall  be  the  full  triumph  of  it, 
while  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust  will  be 
the  separation  of  the  raised  body  to  the 
eternal  consequences  of  sin.  To  limit  the 
effects  of  sin  to  what  is  purely  spiritual  is, 
we  repeat,  perilous  in  tne  extreme.  This 
might  be  largely  illustrated,  but  we  cannot 
now  turn  aside.  Is  there,  then,  a  ground  of 
harmony  which  will  both  grant  all  that  tlie 
Scripture  demands,  and  turn  aside  everj 
weapon  formed  against  it.  We  think  so. 
There  may  have  been  a  law  of  change  of 
some  kind  associated  with  the  im&llen  man. 
We  are  not  told  what  it  was;  but  the 
strong  statements  of  Scripture,  on  the  ac- 
cursed character  of  all  death  to  man,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  it  could  not  have  been 
that  of  the  death  which  the  lower  animals 
died.  But  the  Spirit  of  Grod  recognizes 
death  as  a  law  under  which  the  lower  ani- 
mals were.  "  They  are  the  beasts  that  pe- 
rish." We  find  man  made  in  the  image  of 
God — man  knowtog  not  death  as  the  beasts 
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did — man  with  a  body  set  aside  to  a  higher 
destiny — degraded  to  the  level  of  the  beasts 
that  perish,  because  of  his  sin.  Here  we 
have  the  degradation  of  the  body  of  man 
because  of  man's  sin,  and  this,  we  are  con- 
fident, is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to 
turn  away  the  shafts  of  unbelief  from  the 
Bible  narrative. 

The  acknowledgment  of  a  separate  race 
existing  before  Adam  is  believed  necessary 
for  the  vindication  of  the  sacred  record. 
The  author  of  the  "  Genesis  of  the  Earth" 
makes  much  of  this.  It  is  held  to  be  new 
ground,  and  he  seems  to  think,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, that  if  his  theory  were  received, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  controversy  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  most  formidable  antagonists  to  the 
Bible  narrative  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
archaeologists.  t.The  received  chronology, 
they  say,  must  be  false,  because  we  find  on 
Egyptian  monuments  of  the  13th  and  14th 
century  b.o.,  representations  of  numerous 
types  of  men,  differing  very  widely  in  physi- 
cal characteristics.  Two  questions  may 
suggest  a  possible  solution  of  this  difficulty 
— -Have  we  any  correct  and  inf^lible  sys- 
tem of  Egyptian  chronology?*  and  if  we 
have  (accepting  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  dispersion  of  Babel),  Are  not  climatal 
influences  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diver- 
sities  1  The  latter  query  is  met  by  our 
author  alleging,  "  that  peculiar  physical  con- 
formation is  not  needed  in  order  to  live  in 
peculiar  regions.*'  But  the  question  is  as  to 
the  modifying  influences  of  climate  on  the 
colour  of  the  skin  and  on  certain  physical 
features,  time  being  given  to  permit  these  to 
take  effect.  Again,  it  is  urged,  that  Egyp- 
tian archaeology  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  Art  in  a  state  of  advancement,  to 
which  it  could  not  have  reached  in  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  it.  But  were  not  the 
sons  of  Noah  in  the  highest  sense  represent- 
ative men,  and  would  not  the  antediluvian 
knowledge  of  art  be  preserved  by  them  in 
the  ark  1  See  how  soon  a  colony,  in  modern 
times,  rises  up  to  compete  with  the  mother 
country  in  all  the  products  of  a  high  state 
of  civilization. f 


*  Egyptian  chronology  constantly  reminds  ua  of 
the  fiibuloua  dates  of  ChiQese  annalists.  Maneiho^$ 
chronology,  preaenred  by  SynoeUas,  gives  the  first, 
or  Thi;iite  dynasty,  as  beginning  B.o.  5867.  Cham- 
poUion  believes  that  the  astronomical  tables  found  in 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  deariy  demon- 
strate that  the  Egyptians  kept  a  correct  national 
calendar  in  3285  B.C.,  that  is  83t  years  before  the 
date  usually  assigned  to  ihe  period  of  the  flood. 

J  This  demand  for  a  lengthened  period  for  the  de- 
>pment  of  Art,  has  been  strongly  nrged  in  Ger- 
many for  natural  development  in  Beligion.     Yatke 


Much  stress  is  evidently  laid  on  the 
"  Philological  Observations ;"  but  they  may 
safely  be  dismissed  with  the  single  remark, 
that  however  much  scope  there  may  be  in 
the  diversities  of  language  for  the  ^exercise 
of  critical  acumen,  and  even  for  historic  re- 
search, up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  world's 
history,  they  must  be  held  useless  when 
alleged  to  establish  the  theory  of  a  pre- 
Adamic  people. 

Philologists  have  claimed  for  their  fa- 
vourite pursuit  a  place  among  the  sciences, 
that,  lifted  into  this  position,  men  might  bow 
down  before  it  as  a  kind  of  infallible  guide 
in  the  mazes  of  historical  researches,  and  as 
an  unfailing  test  of  historical  accuracy.  In 
the  hands  of  Christian  men  it  has  been  made 
to  do  good  service  to  the  truth.  But,  in  the 
hands  of  very  many,  it  has  been  used  with 
more  or  less  success  against  the  integrity  of 
the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God.  It  has 
been  made  the  channel  through  which  the 
alleged  unerring  "intuitions"  of  the  soul 
have  found  expression.  We  all  know  what 
havoc  it  has,  as  thus  used,  done  among  the 
thoughtful  youth  on  the  continent,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Britain.  Through  it  the 
"higher  criticism"  has  aooomplished  most 
of  its  work,  in  throwing  discredit  on  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  in  questioning  Scripture 
doctrine.  Many  of  its  roost  accomplished 
masters  have  gone  to  their  work,  in  dealing 
with  Genesis,  wholly  under  the  power  of 
Diderot's  well-known  utterance,  "  Ze  pre- 
mier pas  vers  laphihsophie  c^est  VincreduUL^' 
And  the  results  are  debates  and  discussions 
innumerable  on  the  historic  or  semi-historic, 
the  mythical  or  semi-mythical  character  of 
Genesis;  on  tjie  Elohim  and  Jehovahistic 
documents  of  the  Pentateuch ;  on  natural- 
ism and  spiritualism ;  and  on  inspiration, 
plenary-verbal — ^plenary,  but  not  verbal — 
doctrinal,  but  not  historical.  But,  if  any  of 
our  readers  wish  to  know  more  of  what  has 
been  urged  for  and  against,  we  can  refer  them 
to  Mr.  Macdonald's  book  for  the  resume. 
We  cannot  promise  them  anything  new,  for 
if  Bacon  could  speak  in  his  day  of  "  the 
exhaustion  of  all  that  can  be  invented  or 
said  "  on  such  topics,  it  is  specially  true  of 
our  time.     "  The  doctrines,  opinions,  here- 

cannot  give  "Moses  credit  for  the  prohibition  of 
image-worship."  This  must  have  been  the  oflfepring 
of  a  later  age--an  age  in  which  the  thought  of  the 
abstract  ideality  of  God  was  a  Mving  one."  The 
command,  **  Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self)" could  not  be  given  till  centuries  after  Mosos. 
For  "  the  moral  sentiments  of  man  must  have  passed 
through  many  stages  before  that  great  command- 
ment could  be  expressed  in  this  simple  universality.'' 
— ffengstenberg^i  Production  to  Vd.  IL^  "  Cimtribu- 
Hona/or  th$  Introduction  to  the  Old  J^tameni.'' 
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sies,"  now  revived  "  hy  heat  and  warmth, 
and  passed  off  on  the  crowd,"  are  old  ones, 
which  have  once  and  again  been  exposed 
and  set  aside  in  the  history  of  religious  con- 
troversy. This,  we  shall  see,  is  also  true  of 
some  of  the  physical  theories  of  the  present 
day. 

In  this  review  of  the  state  of  the  question 
touching  the  points  of  alleged  antagonism 
between  Genesis  and  Science,  the  natural 
sciences,  especially  Geology,  and,  though 
less  so,  Zoology,  daim  a  place  of  special 
prominence.'  The  well-known  "develop- 
ment theory,"  that,  as  "  we  see  in  nature  an 
existing  gradation  of  organised  beings,  there 
must  have  been  a  successive  development, 
whereby  animals  of  one  class  might  rise 
into  another,"  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 
The  mode  in  which  Brewster,  and  Lyell, 
and  Miller,  have  dealt  with  it,  makes  it  little 
likely  that  we  will  hear  much  of  It  for  a 
long  time.  Meanwhile,  we  may  leave  "  The 
Vestiges,"  doing  the  only  work  for  which  it 
seems  specially  fitted — attempting  to  unsoul 
man,  and  cast  him  into  the  heart  of  sensu- 
ousness ;  and  we  may  safely  warn  its  read- 
ers, that  to  admire  it  must  now  be  held  a 
mark  of  wilful' and  deliberate  ignorance. 
But,  as  one  old  phase  of  error  is  disposed 
of,  another,  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  for  the 
occasion,  in  the  progress  of  science,  walks 
forth  into  the  light.  We  were  laughing  at 
the  notions  of  the  old  physicists  on  the  mat- 
ter of  "  spontaneous  generation,"  when  we 
found  that  it  was  no  subject  to  be  laughed 
at  after  all ;  for,  have  not  the  researches  of 
modem  naturalists,  among  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  brought  to  light  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  give  occasion  for -the  revival  of 
the  old  notions  ?  Some  continental  savants 
have  got  hold  of  it,  and  we  may  count  upon 
its  getting  a  footing  ere  long  on  this  side  of 
the  channel.  The  researches  on  which  it  is 
based  are  beginning  to  get  much  attention 
devoted  to  them.  Prominence  will  be  given 
to  any  subject  on  which  have  been  united 
the  strong  common  sense  of  Steenstrup,* 
the  massive  intellect  of  Owen,f  and  the  de- 
scriptive power  of  Von  Siebold.J  The 
British  naturalist  has,  perhaps  unintention- 
ally, given  it  a  direct  reference  to  Genesis. 
He  says, "  the  brief  record  of  the  creation 
in  the  sacred  volume,  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
certain  plastic  and  spermatic  qualities  of 


♦  The  Alternation  of  G«neratloDa  Bj  Joh.  Jap. 
Sm.  Steenstrup,  Lecturer  in  the  Academy  of  Soro. 
Rav  Society,  1845. 

t  On  Parthenogeneaifl.  By  ProC  OwEX,  London. 
Van  Voorst     1849. 

X  On  True  Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  azid  Bees. 
By  Cabl  T.  Ernst  Von  Siebold.  Von  Voorst. 
1857. 


common  matter  were  operative  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  organised  beings  of  this 
planet  *The  earth  brought  forSi  grass,* 
etc.  *  The  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,* 
etc.  But  of  our  own  species  it  is  written, 
*  God  created  man.' "  but  what  is  true  of 
man,  is  equally  so  of  the  Uvingthings  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  water.  The  Professor  "for- 
gets  the  creative  act  in  the  other  verses, 
"Let  the  earth  bring  forth;"  "Let  Ae 
waters  bring  forth."  Keference  in  this  way 
is  to  be  regretted,  both  because  there  seems 
to  be  no  occasion  for  it  in  the  subject  matter 
of  his  discussions,  and  because  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  Vritten  in  a  spirit  very  fkr  re- 
moved from  that  which  some  might  think 
is  indicated  in  the  quotation.  The  investi- 
gations now  referred  to,  prove  that  there 
are  classes  of  animals  which  produce  a  brood 
unlike  the  parent,  but  which  itself  brings 
forth  a  progeny  that  returns  afler  two, 
three,  or  four  generations,  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  parent.  Thus  a  medusa  pro- 
duces  a  hydra-tuba ;  this,  again,  a  strobila ; 
and  the  progeny  of  the  strobila  is  a  me- 
dusa. "  A  trematode  entozoon  necessarily 
assumes  the  form  of  a  gregarina,  a  radia,  and 
a  dietoma."  But  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena refer  to  the  reproduction  of  certain 
insects,  without  sexual  connection.  This, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  aphis, 
or  plant-louse.  In  spring,  a  wingless  six- 
footed  larva  is  developed  from  the  impreg- 
nated eggs,  which  will  produce  a  succession 
of  broods  without  any  connection  with  the 
male,  and  if  the  virgin  progeny  be  kept 
apart,  the  succession  will  go  on  to  even  the 
eleventh  generation.  The  answer  to  any 
sceptical  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  lower 
forms  of  life  based  on  these  discoveries  is 
simple.  There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  the 
result.  It  does  not  spring  up  at  random, 
as  was  once  supposed,  but  it  occupies  a  well 
defined  place  in  nature.  On  the  continent, 
the  explanation  has  been  found  in  another 
way — "  by  the  individualisation  of  a  previ- 
ously organised  tissue,"  (par  individualisa- 
tion d'un  tissue  pr^cedemment  organist).* 
"This  phrase,"  as  Owen  ably  remarks, 
"  does  little  more  than  express  the  old  fact 
in  a  new  way.  No  one  has  ever  seen  a  por- 
tion of  mucous  membrane  detached  and 
transform  itself  into  an  entozoon;  such  a 
process  is  as  gratuitously  assumed,  and  as 
little  in  accordance  with  observed  phenomena, 
as  spontaneous  generation  in  the  abstract" 
— (P.  31).  Should,  then,  the  hypothesis  of 
spontaneous  generation  obtain  any  notoriety 
by  being  brought  out  under  a  new  termin- 
ology, we  believe  it  would  soon  be  forced 

*  FroC  Hoiren,  quoted  by  Owen. 
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back  again  into  darkness,  by  that  light  of 
true  science,  which  continues  to  increase  in 
brightness  year  after  year. 

It  is  more  than  time,  however,  that  we 
should  look  at  the  very  stronghold  of  the  al- 
leged discrepancies  between  the  Word  and 
the  World — Geology,  the  most  recent  of  the 
sciences,  but  second  to  none  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  revelations — in  the  testimony  it  affords 
to  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,'  and  even  in 
its  usefulness  in  matters  of  national  industry, 
and  enterprise.  One  class  of  men  read  its 
facts  as  antagonistic  to  the  Bible  History ; 
another  read  them  as  highly  corroborative, 
if  the  Bible  narrative  be  rightly  understood. 
The  literature  of  geology  should  thus  as- 
sume three  forms :  it  should  deal  with  the 
dassification  of  phenomena  and  facts,  it 
should  point  out  the  relation  between  gene- 
ra of  present  forms  of  life  and  and  those  of 
pre-A.damio  epochs,  and  it  should  illustrate 
any  theological  bearing  which  the  science 
may  be  held  to  have.  This  last  department 
should  be  lefl  to  those  who  have  devoted  as 
much  attention  to  the  written  word  as  the 
accomplished  geologist  is  believed  to  have 
bestowed  upon  his  favourite  science.  Were 
these  divisions  recognised,  and  did  men 
work  on  in  their  respective  departments,  the 
grand  triumphal  march  of  science  would  not 
be  so  often  interrupted,  as  it  now  is,  by 
many  turning  aside  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  forek;n  to  their  pursuits.  But 
this  has  been  mrgotten.  Much  of  the  pre- 
sent literature  of  geology  presents  a  confus- 
ed mass  of  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the 
world— of  theological  opinions  and  preju- 
dices—of  credulity  believing  all  thiuffs,  and  of 
Atheism,  believing  nothing  .but  itsdf.  One 
mind  essays  to  place  you,  in  imagination, 
aide  by  side  by  the  great  Creator,  and  to 
show  you  the  first  effects  of  His  creative 
power;  another  boldly  affirms  that  man's 
thoughts  on  physical  phenomena  must  be 
true,  because  G^d  has  constituted  him  the 
interpreter  of  nature.  One  discourses  elo- 
quentiv  on  the  divine  march  of  being  up 
from  the  mollusc  to  the  man,  as  if  the  mol- 
lusc made  itself,  and  then  hastened  on  to 
make  the  man;  another  discovers  that  all 
the  legends  on  the  rocks  tell  only  a  tale  of 
eimnlacray  which  point  to  realities,  when 
men  shall  be  able  to  read  them.  The  whole 
world,  says  one,  speaks  of  no  antiquity  more 
remote  than  6000  years;  from  the  same 
data,  another  makes  a  claim  on  you  to 
acknowledge  that  its  age  must  at  least  be 
20,000,000  of  years.  One  makes  the  six 
days  work  of  Genesis  account  for  everything; 
and  another  believes  it  a  myth,  which  ac- 
counts for  nothing.  Every  day  in  Grenesis 
b  simply  a  day,  say  some,  but  othersy  more 


deeply  taught,  say  no,  every  day  is  a  vast 
period — an  age.*  We  have  often  heard 
plain  men  say  "they  were  bewildered." 
No  wonder ;  for  in  the  very  heart  of  a  geo- 
logical treatise  you  may  be  startled  to  find 
a  few  profound  pages  on  intuitive  morals — 
disquisitions  on  Archbishop  Cullen  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome — and  paragraphs  on  Galileo 
and  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum — 
Shakspeare  and  the  Sabbath  question — yea, 
you  begin  to  look  for  the  "  musical  glasses  " 
too.  Yet  with  all  this,  we  are  told  by  many 
that  geology  is  united  in  the  condemnation 
of  Genesis,  and  that  it  has  shown  that 
Moses  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  Hesiod. 
We  must,  in  short,  discard  Moses,  and  take 
a  ready-made  Genesis,  which  shall  exactly 
fit  into  the  views  of  a  generation  of  philoso- 
phic giants,  who  have  now  nothing  to  learn. 
But  cui  bono?  Were  we  willing  to  give 
up  the  plain  literal  account  of  the  Mosaic 
record,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  any 
ten  makers  of  world-plans  will  agree  among 
themselves  on  any  one  plan  1  W^ould  we 
not  be  left  with 

^  Bamonr  and  Ohauce, 
And  Tnnralt  and  Oonfosion,  all  embroiled, 
And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  months.'' 

These  differences  touch  not  only  the  mean- 
ing of  isolated  phenomena,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  general  bent  of  geological  discov- 
ery. They  are  not  such  differences  as  in 
Protestant  Churches  obtain  among  diflferent 
denominations,  but  such  as  separate  between 
tiie  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  or  between 
the  believer  in  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ 
and  the  Socinian.  And  what  all  have  a 
right  to  complam  of  is,  the  attempt  to  set^ 
tie  purely  theological  questions  by  geology. 
The  geologist  is  justly  indignant,  when  the 
theologian,  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  the 
learning  of  his  science,  enters  the  field  of 
controversy  and  attempts  to  determine  geo- 
logical questions  by  tne  canons  of  his  fa- 
vourite study.f 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary,  in  looking  at 
the  attitude  of  geology  to  Grenesis,  to  6tat% 
that  all  who  have  re<^ved  the  Scriptures  a* 


«  "  Some  of  tiie  moderns  have  indulged  tl)ia  foUy 
with  each  oonsmnmate  inoonslderateneM,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  buUd  a  mtem  of  natoral  phi- 
loaopby  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genems,  the  bode  of 
Job,  and  other  parts  of  Sciiptare--«e6ikifHr  thm  (Ha 
dead  aswmg  (he  living.  And  this  ibUy  is  the  more 
to  be  prevented  and  restrained,  because  not  only  fa- 
natical philosophy  but  hereUool  religion,  spring 
from  the  absurd  mixture  of  matters  human  and  di- 
vine. It  is,  therefore,  most  wise  soberly  to  render 
unto  &ith  the  things  that  are  faith's.** — Novwn  Or- 
ganum.    Lib.  L    Aph.  Ixv. 

t  **  First  ImpresEaons  of  England,"  p.  812. 
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the  Word  of  Grod — a  plenary  inspired  and 
infallible  record — on  evidence  in  harmony 
with  their  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tioa,  but  which  is  not  within  the  sphere  of 
geology,  hold  that  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  antagonism  between  the  t\|fo  records. 
"When  difficulties,  apparently  irreconcilable, 
turn  up  as  the  physical  sciences  advance, 
theology  is  not  called  to  deal  with  them  in 
any  other  way  than  by  warding  off  the 
blows  which  an  unscrupulous  infidelity  may 
aim  at  the  Inspired  Word.  Nor  is  the 
Church  called  upon  to  be  continually  sus- 
picious of  the  raising  of  questions  of  difficul- 
ty. Founded  on  the  eternal  Rock  of  Aged, 
she  can  afford  to  look  on  in  quiet  confidence ; 
and,  if  she  must  speak,  let  her  words  be 
words  of  enoouragement  to  the  students  of 
natural  science — let  her  bid  them  God-speed, 
and  urge  them  to  go  forward.  The  more 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  outward 
world,  the  nearer  will  we  be  to  the  full, 
bright^  manifested  harmony  between  the 
words  of  the  Creator  and  His  works. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  this  review,  of 
pledging  ourselves  to  any  one  of  the  several 
theories,  at  present  propounded,  of  reconcil- 
iation between  Genesis  and  Geology.  One 
of  these  has  been  long  before  the  mind  of 
this  age,  which  we  think  is  still  fitted  for  all 
purposes  of  defence  to  which  the  Christian  apo- 
logist may  be  called.  But  in  our  remarks 
on  some  of  the  gk>logical  works  quoted 
above,  we  shall  not  pledge  ourselves  to  it. 
All  we  desire  to  do  is  to  show  cause  that 
we  are  not  yet  called  upon  to  leave  it  by 
any  irresistible  arguments  having  been  used 
against  it.  The  theory  to  which  we  refer  is 
that  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. 

*'  So  early  as  1804  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
victioD  that  *  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the 
antiquity  of  the  globe.  If  they  fix  anything  at 
all  it  is  only  the  antiquity  of  the  species.'  Id  the 
article  on  ChristiaQity,  tills  general  assertion  ap- 
pears in  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  form, 
when  it  ia.asked,  *  Does  Moses  ever  say  that  there 
ipas  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  betwixt  the  first 
set  of  creatioD,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed 
at  the  beginning,  and  those  more  detailed  opera- 
tions, tjie  aecowit  of  which  commences  at  the 

second  verM? Or  does  he  ever 

make  us  to  understand  that  the  genealogies  of 
man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  tro  antiquity  of 
the  species,  aod  of  oonsequenoe,  that  they  left  the 
antiqaity  of  the  globe  a  free  svbject  for  the  speca- 
lations  of  philosophers?'  About  the  time  at 
which  this  article  first  appeared,  Professor  Jame- 
son published  his  trans>iation  of  Cavier's '  Essaj 
on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  In  a  review  of  this 
Essay,  inserted  in  the  '  Christian  Instructor '  for 
April  1814,  Mr.  Chalmers  remarks,—*  Should  the 
phenomena  compel  us  to  assign  a  greater  antiqai- 


ty to  the  globe  than  to  that  work  of  days  detailed 
in  the  b^k  of  Genesis,  there  is  still  one  way  of 
saving  the  credit  of  the  literal  history.  The  first 
creation  of  the  earth  and  heavens  may  have 
formed  no  part  of  that  work.  This  took  place  at 
the  leginnvng,  and  is  described  in  the  firet  verse 
of  Genesis.  Is  it  not  said  when  the  beginning 
was.  We  know  the  ffeneral  impression  to  be 
that  it  was  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  day, 
and  that  the  first  act  of  creation  formed  part  of 
the  same  day*s  work  with  the  formation  or  light 
We  ask  onr  readers  to  turn  to  that  chapter,  and 
to  read  the  first  five  vases  of  it  Is  there  any 
forcing  in  the  supposition  that  the  first  verse  de- 
scribes the  primaiy  act  of  creation,  and  leave  us 
at  liberty  to  place  it  as  far  back  as  we  may ;  that 
the  first  half  of  the  second  verse  describes  the 
state  of  the  earth  (which  may  already  have  exist- 
ed for  ages,  and  been  the  theatre  of  jpeologieal 
revolutions)  at  the  point  of  time  anterior  to  the 
detailed  operations  of  this  chapter ;  and  that  the 
motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  described  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  verse,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  these  operations?  In  this  case, 
the  creation  of  light  may  have  been  the  f^reat 
and  leading  event  of  the  first  day,  and  Moses 
may  be  snpposed  to  give  us,  not  a  history  of  the 
first  formation  of  things,  but  of  the  formation  of 
the  present  system."* 

This  soon  became  the  acknowledged  satis- 
factory scheme  of  reconciliation  between  the 
two  Reoords.  Geologists  accepted  it  In- 
fidelity found  it  a  shidd  on  which  all  its  ar- 
rows broke.  Until  recentiy  it  was  per  out- 
ted  to  hold  the  high  place  assigned  to  it  by 
Chalmers.  But  varied  as  the  lights  were  in 
which  the  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers  put  it,  it 
was  reserved  for  Hugh  Miller  to  shew  the 
many-sidedness  of  it  as  an  apologetic  hypo- 
thesis. It  finds  a  prominent  place  in  his 
earliest  writings.  But  we  need  to  turn  to 
his  ^^  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
People,^'  for  the  fullest  and  ablest  state- 
ment of  it  to  be  found  in  his  works.  We 
shall  quote  from  the  edition  of  1858  : — 

"  Bat  did  God  reveal  the  earth's  age,  either 
directly  or  otherwise  ?  Let  us  examine  the  nar- 
rative. '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void ;  and  darknef^s  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light*  Now,  let  it  be 
admitted,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  the  earth 
existed  in  the  dark  and  void  state  described  here 
only  six  days,  of  twenty-four  hours  each  before 
the  creation  of  man ;  and  that  the  going  forth'of 
the  Spirit  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  light,  on 
this  occasion,  were  events  immediately  iotro<luc- 
tory  to  the  creation  to  which  we  ourselves  be- 
long. And  what  th^  ?  It  is  evident,  firom  the 
continaity  of  the  narrative  in  the  passage,  say 
the  anti-geologists,  that  there  coaM  have  been  no 


*  "^Memoimof  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.,  LLP."    Vol  i.,  pp.  386,  387. 
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creatioDs  on  this  earth  prior  to  the  present  one. 
Nay,  not  so ;  for  ooffht  that  appears  in  the  nar* 
mtiye»  there  might  nave  been  many.  Between 
the  creatioft  of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed,  as  enunciated  in  the  first  verse,  and 
the  earth's  void  and  chaotic  state,  as  described  in 
the  second,  a  thousand  creations  might  have  in- 
tervened. As  may  be  demonstrated  from  even 
&e  writings  of  Moses  himself,  the  continnity  of  a 
narrative  ftimishes  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
ibets  whieh  it  records  were  coDtinuon& 

'Take  for  instance,  the  following  passage:— 
<  There  went  oat  a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  and 
took  to  wife  a  danshter  of  Levi.  And  the  wo- 
man conceived  and  bare  a  son ;  and  when  she 
saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  child,  she  hid  him  three 
months.  And  when  she  conld  no  longer  hide 
him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bnhmshes,  and 
daubed  it  with  dime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the 
child  therein  ;  and  she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the 
river's  brink.*  The  narrative  here  is  quite  as 
continuous  as  in  the  first  three  verses  of  Qenesis. 
In  the  order  of  the  relation,  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  is  as  directly  followed  in  the  one  case  bv 
the  birth  of  a  son,  as  the  creation  of  matter  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  other  by  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  The  reader  has  as  slight 
gronnds  to  infer  in  the  one  case;  that  between 
the  marriage  of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  births  of  several  other  children  of  the 
familv  had  taken  place,  as  to  infer  in  the  other, 
that  between  the  creation  of  matter  and  the  sub- 
sisting creation  there  had  taken  place  several 
other  creations.  And  if  the  contmuity  of  the 
narrative  would  not  justify  the  inference  in  the 
one  case,  Just  as  little  can  it  justify  it  in  the 
other.  We  know,  however,  from  succeeding  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  that  the  father  and  mother  of 
this  child  had  several  other  children  born  to  them 
in  the  period  that  intervened  between  their  mar- 
riage and  his  birth.  They  had  a  son  named 
Aaron,  who  had  been  bom  at  least  two  years 
previous ;  and  a  daughter  Miriam,  who  was  old 
enouffh  at  the  time  to  keep  sedolous  watch  over 
the  titUe  aric  of  bolrashes,  and  to  suffgest  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter  that  it  might  be  weUfOT  her 
to  go  and  call  one  of  the  Hebrew  women  to  be 
nurse  to  the  child.  It  was  essential,  in  the 
course  of  Scripture  narrative,  that  we  should  be 
introduced  to  personages  so  famous  as  Aaron  and 
Mbiam,  and  who  were  destined  to  enact  parts  so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Ohuroh ;  and  so 
weAovtfbeen  introduced  toihem.  And  had  it 
been  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revelation, 
that  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  in- 
tervening creations  in  the  one  case,  as  to  the  in- 
tervening births  in  the  other,  we  would  doubtless 
have  heard  of  them  too.  But,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  it  was  not  so  necessary ;  it  was  not 
necessary  all.  The  fiems  and  lepidodendra  of  the 
coal  measures  are  as  little  connected  with  the 
truths  which  influence  our  sphitual  state,  as  the 
vegetable  productions  of  mercury  or  of  pallas ; 
the  birds  and  reptiles  of  the  oolite,  as  the  un- 
known animals  that  inhabit  the  plains  or  disport 
in  the  rivers  of  Satumn  or  Uranus.  And  so  re- 
velation is  as  silent  on  the  geological  phenomena 
as  on  the  cotemporary  creations, — on  the  periods 
and  order  of  systems  and  formations,  as  on  the 


relative  podtloiis  of  Uie  earCh  and  tan,  or  the 
places  and  magnitude  of  the  planets."^ 

Mr.  Miller  left  this  ground.  He  had 
been  working  for  a  few  years  amongst  some 
of  the  later  fossil iferous  strata,  and  believed 
he  had  found  phenomena  which  the  scheme 
of  Chalmers  did  not  meet.  "The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks"  deals  with  these,  and 
propounds  a  solution  of  the  difHculties.  All 
that  he  found  neoessary,  he  says,  "  at  the 
time  (of  his  old  studies  among  the  PaUco- 
zoic),  was  some  scheme  that  would  permit 
me  to  assign  to  the  earth  a  high  antiquity, 
and  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  many  sue* 
cessive  creations.  During  the  last  nine 
years,  however,  I  have  spent  a  few  weeks 
every  autumn  in  exploring  the  later  forma- 
tions, and  acquainting  myself  with  their 
peculiar  organisms."  And  he  adds — "  The 
conclusion  at  which  I  have  been  compelled 
to  arrive  is,  that  ior  many  long  ages  ere 
man  was  ushered  into  being,  not  a  few  of 
his  humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and 
of  the  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their  present 
haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  years  an- 
terior to  even  Uieir  appearance,  many  of  the 
existing  molluscs  lived  in  our  seas.  The 
day  during  which  the  present  creation  came 
into  being,  and  in  which  God  when  He 
made  ^  the  beast  of  the  earth  afler  his  kind, 
and  the  cattle  after  their  kind,'  at  length 
terminated  the  work  by  moulding  a  creature 
in  His  own  image,  to  whom  He  gave  domin- 
ion over  them  all,  was  not  a  brief  period  of 
a  few  hours  duration,  but  extended  over, 
mayhap,  millenniums  of  centuries."  Thus 
"  The  Age  Theory,"  which,  though  held  be- 
fore by  several  eminent  naturalists,!  will 
now  be  mainly  associated  with  Mr.  Miller's 
name,  because  he  has  linked  it  with  facts 
which  before  did  not  seem  to  have  any  bear- 
ing on  it,  and  because  he  has  surrounded  it 
with  a  poetic  beauty  which  will  make  it  at- 
tracti^vB,  apart  altogether  from  the  question 
of  its  truthfulness. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Testimony  "  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  some  anxiety 
by  many,  who  had  intelligently  loved  to 
associate  Mr.  Miller's  great  name  with  the 
defence  of  the  accepted  scheme  of  reconcil- 
iation. This  feeling  had»  been  deepened  by 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  lectures  in  a 
separate  form,  which  were  to  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  new  volume.    In  perusing  these. 


*  "  First  Impressions  of  Bngland  and  its  People." 
Third  Edition,  1853.    Pp.  321,  323. 

♦  Ohvier,  Parkinson,  Jameson,  in  whose  writings 
dilBcultiefl  hke  those  stated  by  Mr.  Miller  must 
have  been  befisre  him  while  he  held  by  the  scheme 
of  1804. 
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earnestly  and  loving]  v,  ih^j  had  yielded  to 
the  giant  intellect  of  the  author,  they  had 
willingly  given  themselves  up  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  style  and  illustration,  nevertheless 
they  laid  them  aside,  under  a  sense  of  want 
of  comfort,  the  cause  of  which  they  were 
not  very  willing  to  define.    Was  it  not  with 
the  author  as  it  had  been  before  ?    There 
were  still  the  heart  of  love  and  the  weapons 
of  faith ;  but  were  there  not  curmour  which 
he  had  not  proved,  and  weapons  which  might 
become  weapons  of  weakness,  even  in  the 
might  of  his  practised  hand  ?    We  know  we 
express  the  feelings  of  many  who  have  sat 
at  his  feet,  looked  lovingly  into  the  manly 
grandeur  of  that  truly  Scottish  countenance, 
and  listened  with  joy  to  the  words  of  wis- 
dom from  his  lips,  when  we  say,  that  there 
was  a  wish  that  some  of  the  views  brought 
out  in  the  published  lectures  might  not  have 
greater  prominence  given  to  them  by  being 
made  part  of  a  book.      They  forgot  that 
this  could  not  be.     He  gave  permanency 
to  every  thought  the  moment  he  committed 
it  to  the  press,  and  it  became  the  possession 
of  his  age  and  of  posterity.     It  was,  more- 
over, likely  that  the  proud  position,  to  which 
the  richly  and  grandly  g\md  author  had  so 
nobly  climbed,  would  lead  many  to  aoeept 
his   physico-theological  views,   simply   be- 
cause'they  are  his.    Many,  too,  who  might 
not  see  their  way  to  this,  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  remain  silent,  as  they  remembered 
the  battles  he  had  fought  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  State,  and 
the  great  work  he  had  accomplished  in  de- 
molishing huge  &brics  of  dreamy  scientific 
speculation,  and  in  adding  so  much  to  the 
strength  and  the  adorning  of  that  grand 
temple  which  science,  under  the  power  of 
the  thought  of  God,  is  hastening  to  build  up 
to  the  praise  of  the  great  Creator.    That 
the  attitude  which  many  are  assuming  to 
the  views  propounded  in  "  The  Testimony," 
and  the  manifest  attempts  which  ar^  now 
being    made    to  drive    young,  thoughtful 
minds  into  a  cold,  dark,  surging  sea  of 
doubt,  on  these  questions,  make  it  needful 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  show  that 
it  has  not  yet  come  to  this.    There  is  no 
concealing  that  this  volume  has  been  hailed 
^ith  a  welcome  by  some  men,  who  are  la- 
bouring with  great  ability,  but  with  much 
.  expressed  malice,  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
men's  confidence  in  the  Bible.     We  have  a 
case  in  point  in  "  C,"  whose  work  on  "Geo- 
logy and  Genesis,"  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  characterize.    "  It  is  a  great  satisfaction," 
says  "  C,"  when  referring  to  the  scope  of  his 
own  work,   "to  receive  this- confirmation 
from  so  deeply  lamented  and  able  a  geolo- 
gist," p.  vi. 


"  The  restimcmy  of  the  Eocka,"  is  too 
'  well  known  to  require  any  lengthened  ana- 
lysis. Its  contents  may  be  classed  under 
five  divisions — 1st,  The  Palffiontological 
History  of  Plants  and  Animals ;  2d,  The 
Mosaic  and  Geological  Records,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  matter  of  the  former  was 
revealed  to  the  mind  of  Moses;  3d,  The 
Noachian  Deluge ;  4th,  A  Statement  of  the 
Distinctive  Provinces  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Theology,  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
"Geology  of  the  Anti-Geologists;"  6th, 
Two  Lectures  on  the  "  Less  known  Fossil 
Floras  of  Scotland."  This  bald  outline  will 
suggest  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  wide 
range  and  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed.  We  shall  not  wait  to  cha- 
racterize these  in  order,  as  we  may  have 
occasion  to  fflance  at  them  in  looking  at  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  volume — the  al- 
leged demand  for  a  new  scheme  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  proposal  of  the  "  Age  Theory," 
as  the  only  satisfactory  one. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  scheme,  whose 
leading  feature  is  parallelism  between  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  Mosaic  days  and 
the  palaeontological  remains  of  geological 
epochs,  can  never  satisfy  inquiring  minds  as 
absolutely  true,  if  it  be  open  to  the  charge 
that  all  the  elements  have  not  been  taken 
into  account,  yea  caoaot  be  taken,  which  are 
needful  in  order  to  a  safe  judgment.    For 
example,  let  us  look  at  any  great  series  oi 
strata — ^as  the  Silurian,  formed  in  deep  sea. 
The    positive    statement    has    been,    that 
higher  forms  of  vegetation  have  not  been 
found  during  long  protracted  periods  of  their 
formation ;  or,  as  "  C  "  puts  it,  when  show- 
ing    that  the  parallelism    does  not  hold, 
"  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  (pass- 
ed) before  a  single  evidence  of  the  seed 
bearing  plants  of  the  first  day's  creation 
existed."— (P.  23.)    But  has  not  Murchison 
found  anthracite  in  the  oldest  greywacke, 
and  does  not  Prof.  Nichol  believe  that  he 
has  discovered,  under  the  miscroscope,  fib- 
rous structure  in  the  ashes  of  the  Peebles- 
shire lower  Silurian  greywacke  anthracite  ?* 
Do  we  know,  then,  absolutely,  that  neither 
land  plants  nor  animals  existed  during  the 
great  silurian  ages  1    Do  not  the  hints  now 
referred  to,  point  in  a  different  direction  1 
Nay,  is  not  the  very  silence  of  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  strata  suggestive  on  this  pomt, 
when  we  take  into  account  what  is  at  present 
going  on  in  our  deep  seas  ?     Were  they  to 
be  now  dredged,  the  likelihood  is,  that  a  , 
hundred  men  might  toil  for  a  life  time  witi^ 
out  finding  bone  of  bird,  or  animal,  or  bit 
of  tree.     These  leave  their  traces  In  the 
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holloas  among  the  hills,  in  inland  caverns, 
in  quiet  lakes,  and  in  the  deltas  of  great 
rivers.  May  not  the  researches  of  science 
yet  show  us  deposits  in  which  a  terrestrial 
flora  and  fauna  existed  contemporaneously 
with  the  forms  of  life,  to  the  existence  of 
which  the  palaeontology  of  the  Silurian  bears 
testimony?  Most  of  the  generalizations  on 
this  subject,  are  built  on  the  assumption, 
that  nature  has  preserved  the  likeness  of  all 
the  forms  of  life  which  have  at  any  time 
existed,  and  that  it  is  impossible  there  can 
have  been  any  more  than  what  we  know. 
Those  working  in  the  dark  comer,  are  per- 
suaded that  there  is  nought  else,  out  in  the 
wide  fields,  than  what  they  see ;  those  sail- 
ing in  the  little  creek,  believe  that  there 
can  be  no  wonders  far  ^ut  on  the  great 
ocean,  other  than  whati^  as  presently  sailing, 
fhey  know  so  well.  Forthwith  the  theorist 
takes  up  a  position ;  great  in  the  midst  of 
controversies,  he  forms  generalizations,  as  if 
there  could  never  be  found  aught  in  the 
wide  world  to  conflict  with  them.  This  is 
put  with  much  force  by  Col.  Greenwood,  in 
nls  recent,  able,  but  somewhat  eccentric  and 
dashing  volume — ^*'  Rain  and  Rivers."  "  In 
the  Permian,  footmarks  of  birds  have  been 
found.  Imagine  the  chances  against  these 
footmarks  being  preserved !  Imagine  the 
chances  against  their  being  afterwards  dis- 
covered !  .  .  .  Will  any  one  conclude 
that  birds  became  extinct  and  did  not  exist 
on  earth  between  the  perraian  and  creta- 
ceous periods,  on  the  negative  evidence,  that 
no  traces  of  them  are  found.  Why,  then, 
in  this  negative  evidence,  conclude  that  birds 
did  not  exist  before  the  permian  period, 
even  in  the  silurian  ?"■— (P.  166.)  Yes, 
imagine  !  How  many  apparently  fortuitous 
concurrent  circumstances  must  have  met 
before  those  footprints  were  to  leave  their 
traces  on  the  sands  of  time?  They  turn  up 
now,  at  the  stroke  of  the  field  geologist's 
hammer,  with  a  lesson  of  caution  for  all 
hasty  theorizers. 

Mr.  Miller  discards  the  theory  that  the 
present  creation  was  ever  abruptly  broken 
off  from  the  preceding  one,  and  says : — 
"Any  scheme  which  would  separate  between 
the  recent  and  extinct  existences,  by  a 
chaotic  gulf  of  death  and  darkness,  no  longer 
meets  the  necessities  of  the  case." — (P.  1^,) 
He  then  asks,  "What  are  the  facts,  scienti- 
fically determined,  which  now  demand  a  new 
scheme  of  reconciliation  ?" — (P.  123. )  Let 
•s  rapidly  review  some  of  the  alleged  facts. 

The  Old  Coast  line  supplies  the  most  im- 
portant. Mr.  Miller  found  that  it  consists 
of  a  subsoil  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel, 
arranged  as  fn  the  neighbouring  beadi,  and 
interspersed  in  the  same  manner  with  sea 


shells.  The  escarpthent  behind  is  ei^er  a 
sloping  grass-covered  bank,  or  surf-worn 
rocks.  This  escarpment  was  once  the  coast 
line;  and  the  terrace  beneath,  on  which 
some  of  our  principal  sea-port  towns  are 
built,  was  once  the  beach  over  which  the  sea 
rolled.  It  is  known  that,  B.C.  150,  the 
coast  line  was  as  it  is  now.  If  the  present 
has  stood  2600  years,  the  old  must  have  ex- 
isted 8900,  because  its  caverns  are  deeper 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five.  "  And 
both  periods  united  more  than  exhaust  the 
Hebrew  chronology."  This  mode  of  put- 
ting the  difficulty  would  be  satisfactory, 
were  we  sure  that  the  caverns  of  the  old 
coast  line  were  subject  to  no  other  action 
than  those  of  the  present  one,  and  that,  when 
the  sea  receded,  they  have  not  gone  on  en- 
lai^og.  But  we  have  evidence,  even  within 
the  historical  period,  of  the  elevation  of  cer- 
tain beaches  at  a  rate  far  morc^  rapid  than 
would  suit  this  theory,  and  we  Itave  special 
phenomena,  which  fairly  warrant  us  to  con- 
clude that,  what  led  to  elevation  or  depres- 
sion in  particular  spots,  might  at  some  period 
have  obtained  over  it  all.* 

TTie  next  outstanding  point  is  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  boreal  s^lells  above 
the  old  coast  line — shells  which,  though  no 
longer  British,  yet  live  still  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  But  the  whole  question  of  the 
likelihood  of  the  reproduction  of  forms  of 
life  in  one  epoch  which  were  characteristic 
of  a  previous  one,  would  require  to  be  set- 
tled before  we  could  acknowledge  the  diffi- 
culty believed  to  be  involved  in  this  fact. 
To  take  action  in  the  difficulty  without  dis- 
cussing this,  would  be  begging  the  whole 
question.  The  great  feature  of  the  demand 
for  a  new  scheme  of  harmony,  is  the  allega- 
tion that  types  of  life  have  been  carried  for- 
ward from  one  epoch  to  another,  without 
any  break.'  That  period  dove-tails  into 
period,  and  epoch  overlaps  epoch  in  the 
grand  march  of  life  up  to  the  present  with- 
out break,  hiatus,  or  cataclysm.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  with  evidences  of 
violent  change  in  contorted  strata,  and  the 
like,  and  with  periods  at  which  there  must 
have  been  the  destruction  of  many  varieties 
of  species,  it  should  be  held  that  these  sag- 
gest  no  probability  of  a  time  like  that  brood- 
ing-darkness so  plainly  taught  in  Qenesis  i. 
If  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  can  speak  of 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Arran  geology, 
as  the  result  of  the  ^'  upheaval  of  the  gra- 


^  We  reftfr  our  readers  to  tiie-fecto  given  by  Mr. 
M.  at  p.  298,  for  another  purpose,  and  to  a  gr^hic 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  laige  calculations,  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  V  oL  i.  p.  276  of  "  Science  and 
Bevealed  Beligion.'* 
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nite,''  tod  tdl  us  that  the  u{dieaving  forces 
must  have  been  in  force  at  a  time  after  the 
deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  why 
should  we  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
general  operation  of  like  agencies^  at  the  in-* 
troduction  of  the  present  epoch  1  There  has 
been  a  grand  march  of  life,  but,  we  do  not 
think,  an  uninterrupted  one.  Forms  of  life 
have  passed  away,  and  by  a  great  creative 
act,  new  ones  have  been  put  in  their  place, 
fitted  for  a  scene  wholly  different  from  that 
which  preceded  it.  It  is,  moreover,  consist- 
ent with  Scriptiural  views  of  God's  method 
of  government  to  reason  that,  if  it  be  ac- 
knowledged that  forms  of  life  not  previously 
existing,  were  introduced  among  existing 
ones,  nothing  forbids  the  conclusion  that 
after  a  period  of  cataclysm  all  the  living 
things  for  the  new  epoch  were  created,  and 
that  among  these  were  some  characteristic 
of  a  previous  one.  The  talk  about  waste  of 
power  is  sheer,  downright  nonsense.  In 
view  of  this  strong  point,  then,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  the  old  scheme  contains  an  hypo- 
thesis which  even  yet  resolves  the  greatest 
number  of  difficulties. 

It  seems  scarcely  worUi  while  to  refer  to 
the  renowned  Kirkdale  Cave  Remains,  now 
that  even  Lyell  *  has  come  to  tell  us  Uiat 
the  nature  of  these  is  still  a  '*  vexed  ques- 
tion," and  that  '*  the  remains  found  may  not 
always  belong  to  strictly  ootemporaneous 
is."  But  as  to  the  cave  animals, 
is  the  strong  point  in  "  The  Testimony." 
If,  however,  we  keep  in  mind  the  analogy  to 
which  we  have  referred,  in  connection  with 
the  boreal  shells,  it  seems  of  little  moment 
whether  we  associate  those  i*emains  with  the 
period  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  with  the  glacial, 
or  the  post-glacial  epochs.  Their  existence 
can  create  a  difficulty  only  in  two  ways — 
either  that  it  can  be  shown  we  have  no  ma- 
terial for  this  analogy,  or  that  we  know  to  a 
certainty  how  thev  were  collected. 

It  will  be  seen  tnat  we  do  not  acknowledge 
the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  a  new  scheme, 
and  we  are  even  less  inclined  to  give  any 
weight  to  the  proposed  one.  We  fear  that 
the  longer  it  is  sifted,  the  darker  will  be  the 
shadow  it  will  throw  over  a  great  name. 
Then  there  is  a  great  drawback  in  even  at- 
tempting to  look  it  in  the  face.  Its  gifced 
author  Uveth  not  to  vindicate  his  positions 
with  that  majesty  of  thought,  copiousness  of 
illustration,  and,  withal,  that  withering  sar 
casm,  which  made  his  opponents  think  twice 
before  they  entered  the  lists  with  him.  But 
the  theory  must  be  looked  at,  because  many 
are  rejoiciog  in  it  as  a  rebuke  to  the  *'  narrow 
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Bible  views"  of  Sootdah  theology,  and  as  a 
rebuke,  too,  to  the  Church  whicm  looked  up 
to  him  as  one  of  her  noblest  sons.  That, 
however,  would  be  a  daring  hand  which 
would  attempt  to  pluck  one  leaf  from  the 
laurel  wreath  wherewith  Scidnce  has  crown- 
ed him ;  yet  a  friendly  one  may  not  err,  or 
even  seem  over  bold,  in  seeking  to  remove 
what  is  not  native  to  the  mark  of  victory. 

"  The  geologist,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "  in 
his  attempt  to  cc^late  the  Divine  with  the 
geologic  record,  has  only^  three  of  the  six 
periods  of  creation  to  account  for — the  pe- 
riod of  plants,  the  period  of  great  sea  mon- 
sters  and  creeping  things,  and  the  period  of 
cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called 
on  to  question  his  systems  and  formations 
regarding  the  reniaius  of  these  three  great 
periods,  and  of  tlrese*  only.  And  the  ques- 
tion  once  fairly  stated,  what,  I  ask,  is  the 
reply  1  All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that 
the  vast  geological  scale  naturally  divides 
into  three  great  partSw" — (P.  135.)  Mr. 
Miller  believed  that  the  Palssozoic,  or  oldest 
fossiliferous  division  of  strata,  represents  the 
creative  work  of  the  fourth  day.  Now,  it 
must  be  borne  Jn  mind  that  Grenesis  i.  re- 
cords a  series  of  acts  which  -took  place  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  that  the  fourth  day  is  as- 
signed  to  the  bringing  out  of  lights  in  the 
firmament  Mr.  Miller  transposes  the  work 
of  the  third  day  from  its  place  in  the  chrono- 
logical narrative,  &M  puts  it  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  fourth.  This  arbitrary 
liberty  taken  with  the  sacred  text  is  sufficient 
to  vitiate  the  whole  theory.     But  the  geolo- 

fical  objection  is  even  more  formidable, 
^or  the  sake  of  his  theory,  he  is  forced  virtu- 
ally to  overlook  his  own  and  Dr.  Fleming's 
labours  in  the  Old  Red,  and  those  of  Murchi- 
son  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.  He 
says,  indeed,  that  in  the  Palssozoic,  "  we  find 
corals,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  fishes,  and,  in 
its  later  formations,  a  few  reptiles  ;"  but 
none  of  these  organisms  give  the  leading 
character  to  the  Falseozoic  Now  with  the 
discoveries  of  Fleming,  Murchison,  and  Mr. 
Miller  himself,  before  us,  we  cannot  admit 
that  the  increasingly  numerous  brachiopoda, 
gasteropoda,  and  cephalopoda  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian,  do  not  rank  as  leading 
features  of  these  great  formations.  And, 
looking  more  closely  at  Genesis,  we  find 
that  the  creation  of  fishes  was  limited  to  the 
work  of  the  fifth  day ;  but  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
fossiliferous  strata  with  the  Age  theory,  e  ve^ 
if  we  accept  the  arbitrary  transposition  of 
the  third  day?  We  meet  with  Dipterus^ 
PierichthySy  Coccosteus^  Asterokpis,  etc.,  at 
la  time  when  it  is  alleged  there  were  no 
1  leading  forms  of  life  to  giye  distinct  charao- 
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ter  to  the  scene !  More,  Mr.  Miller  admits  the 
existence  of  reptiles  and  formations  older 
than  the  carboniferous,  there  is  for  example,  a 
small  air-breathing  reptile —  Telerpeton  Elgi- 
nense — in  strata  regarded  by  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  among  upper  divisions  of  the  Old 
Red ;  but  Genesis  i.  15  unequivocally  con- 
fines the  creation  of  creeping  things  to  the 
work  of  the  sixth  day.  We  conclude,  then, 
that "  the  Footprints  of  the  Creator"  contains 
the  full  refutation  of  the  "Testimony  of  the 
Rocks."  The  old  views  had  much  power 
over  him,  and  have  led  to  some  confusion  in 
"  the  Testimony."  Thus  he  gives,  in  the 
magnificent  suggestions  for  the  possible 
poem,  great  prominence  to  the  living  things 
which  Genesis  associates  with  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days'  work,  as  existing  at  a  period 
which  could  never  fit  into  his  theory.  He 
says: — "With  what  wild  thoughts  must 
that  restless  and  unhappy  spirit  (Satan)  have 
wandered  amid  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
old  carboniferous  forests  !  With  what  bit- 
ter mockeries  must  he  have  watched  the 
fierce  wars  which  raged  in  their  sluggish 
waters,  among  ravenous  creatures  horrid 
with  trenchant  teeth,  barbed  sting,  and  sharp 
spine,  and  enveloped  in  glittering  armour  of 
plate  and  scale !" 

The  division  of  the  great  strata  at  p.  184, 
with  the  view  of  accounting  for  the  six  days, 
or  times,  or  ages,  is  not  more  satisfactory, 
even  on  the  theory  of  the  "  Mosaic  Vision," 
in  which  the  periods  may  have  passed  before 
the  eye  of  the  prophet,  as  so  many  "  repre- 
sentative scenes."  On  this  plan,  the  Azoic 
period  is  to  count  one — the  earlier  or  middle 
ralaeozoic,  one — the  Carboniferous,  one — 
the  Permian  or  Triassic,  one — the  Oolite  or 
Cretaceous,  one — and  the  Tertiary,  one. 
But  if  there  be  anything  in  this,  might  we 
not,  with  equal  propriety,  so  subdivide  the 
series  of  strata  as  to  make  twelve,  or  more, 
instead  of  six  periods?  Manifestly,  the 
"  Age  Theory  "  is  a  present  feilure.  It  will 
not  give  us  the  ground  of  harmony.  Genesis, 
at  every  point,  tells  the  story  of  a  widely 
different  order  in  the  manifestation  of  being 
than  the  earth's  crust  does.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  Palffiontological  History  of  Plants,  a 
corroboration  of  the  theory  is  sought  in 
the  alleged  "  resemblance,  almost  amount- 
ing to  identity,"  between  the  classification  of 
modem  botanists,  and  that  discovered  in  the 
various  fossiliferous  strata.  The  statement 
is  most  striking  and  beautiful,  but  we  are 
persuaded  it  will  not  bear  examination. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  it  would  have 
seemed  more  strikingly  true  than  it  ever 
can  do  now,  and  advancing  science  will  go 
to  widen  the  difTerenoe. 


spondence.  "niis  seems  to  have  been  felt  In 
the  note  on  p.  9,  we  are  told  that  "the 
chance  discovery  of  some  fossil  in  a  suffi- 
ciently good  state  of  keepmg  would  estab^ 
lish  the  correspondence" — would  put  the 
monocotyledons  in  the  place  in  the  geologic 
scale  which  they  hold  in  that  of  Lind- 
ley.  We  might  reason,  then,  that  the  chance 
discovery  of  a  true  dicotyledon  among  the 
monocotyledons,  or  a  gymnogen  among  the 
thallogens,  would  still  further  vitiate  it.  But 
no ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  text  (p.  9),  that 
even  if  it  were  established  that  a  true  endo- 
gen  had  been  found  among  the  thallogens, 
this  would  not  vitiate  the  resemblance :  it 
would  "  merely  be  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  general  rule,'*  Even  less  satisfactory  is 
the  statement  of  the  necessity  (p.  12)  for 
two  series  by  which  one  class  runs  through 
another.  It  is  an  "  untoward  arrangement 
for  the  Lamarkian  ;"  but  it  is  not  less 
so  for  this  presumed  resemblance.  More- 
over, of  what  use  can  the  resemblance 
in  the  arrangement  be,  when  we  meet  with 
such  a  confession  as  this  ? — "  Here  let  me 
remark,  that  the  facts  of  paloBontological 
science  compel  us  to  blend,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  classification  of  our  modem  bota- 
nists, that  of  the  botanists  of  an  earlier  time." 
—(P.  11.)  The  hiffhly  artificial  and  arbU 
trary  character  of  this  scheme  of  harmony 
wholly  unfit  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  propounded.  If  it  be  needful  that  we 
should  hold  as  true  any  one  scheme  of  re- 
conciliation, in  order  that  our  souls  may  get 
rest,  as  they  tum  over  the  pages  of  that  Old 
World  history  written  on  the  rocks,  we  shall 
look  for  one  in  its  simplicity  more  like  the 
Divine  record  which  it  is  intended  to  vindi- 
cate. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  might  be  applied 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  "  Noachlan  De- 
luge "  is  treated.  It  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
way  we  might  have  expected  from  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The 
chief  illustrations — as  the  red  grouse,  and 
the  two  species  of  elephants — fall  far  short 
of  Uie  mark  to  which  they  are  directed,  and 
might  be  used  in  another  way.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  statements  about  "  sup- 
posititious miracles,"  we  must,  in  looking  at 
the  Deluge,  take,  even  on  the  partial  theory^ 
miracles  into  account  The  illustration 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  will  not  shut 
out  this.*  Beside,  recent  investigations, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Rus- 
sian  government,  go  right  in  the  face  of  the 
remarks  in   "The  Testimony."      But  we 

Tho  oorroboratiye  evidence  flx)in  Lyell  on  JEtm 
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would  be  very  far  from  pleading  for  the 
universal  Deluge.  Neither  would  we  talce 
positive  ground  on  the  other  side.  This  can 
safely  be  left  an  open  question ;  and  we  would 
not  like  to  see  the  Church  pledge  herself 
either  to  the  one  theory  or  the  other.  The 
tendency  seems  towards  the  partial  theory ; 
but  with  strong  expressions  before  us,  like 
those  of  2  Pet.  iii.  5, 6,  christian  men  should 
feel  that  they  can  wait.  No  great  danger 
can  come  to  truth  by  leaving  the  question 
open.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  the  study  of  the  scientific 
evidence  on  this  question,  but  who  have 
heard  the  dash  of  the  weapons  of  the  com- 
batants, will  find  a  useful  remme  of  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  in  ^^Noah  and  his 
Times." 

One  other  remark,  and  we  shall  pass  from 
"  The  Testimony." — ^Eight  or  ten  pages  in 
the  chapter  on  '*  The  Discoverable  and  the 
Revealed,"  are  devoted  to  the  exposure  of 
the  ignorance  of  Turretine.  But  Turretine 
did  Twt  hold  the  views  of  creation  here  at- 
tributed to  him.  Students  of  this  divine, 
remembering  the  large  prudence,  the  pro- 
found sagacity,  and  the  great  common  sense 
which  belonged  to  him,  might  have  antici- 
pated much  caution  in  treating  of  Creation.^ 
And  so  it  is.  The  topic  under  discussion  is 
handled  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  Scripture  responsible 
for  scientific  teaching,  and  the  questions — 
^  An  Adamus  primus  mortalium  fueritP^ 
and  ^^An  primus  homo  ante  lapsum  immx^' 
talitatem  habueritP' — are  dealt  with  in  a 
way  from  which  such  men  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  "  might  learn 
much.  Mr.  Miller's  quotations  are  taken 
from  the  *' Compendium,"  which  was  not 
drawn  up  by  Turretine,  but  by  Bijssenius,  a 
man  of  very  different  calibre,  who  embodied 
in  his  abridgment  of  Turretine  a  jejune  work 
of  his  own.T    • 


*  *'  Institutio  Theologicse,"  De  Creatione,  Quest* 
viiL,  xiL 

*  "Summa  Theologuxe  Slenctio8B."  Auctore 
Leonabdo  RusSENiiTS.  Daventriensi,  1677.  If  the 
reader  compare  the  quotation  in  "  The  Testimonj  " 
with  the  following  extract  from  Eijssenius,  he  will 
find  how  innocent  Torretine  is  of  the  sentiments  as- 
CTibed  tohim;•»— 
l.  Sol  dicitur  in  cselo  moveri,  oriri,  et  occidero.<^ 

PsdL  xix.  6, 7,  and  civ.  19,  22;  EccL  I  5. 

2.  Dicitur  mhaculo  qnieviaae  in  habitatione  sua. — 
Jos.  XX.  12,  13,  14;  Eab,  iil  11;  Job.  ix.  7.  Et  re- 
trocessisse.—       xxxviii  8. 

3.  Terradioitur  immota  stare. — I^al  zciii.  1,  and 
xc?i  1,  dv.  6,  cxix.  d%, 

4.  Nee  aves,  quae  per  horam  saepe  in  gyrum  voli- 
tant,  ad  nidoa  sues  redu^  possent  Interea  enim 
mota  essct  terra  450  milliaria  nostra. 

5.  Quidqnid  volitat,  et  pendet  in  sere,  ab  ocoasa 
ad  orientem  mover!  videretur;  quod  falsum  esse 


The  other  works  namied  at  the  head  of 
this  article  may  be  regarded — (1.)  As  neu- 
tral^ (2.)  As  m  the  mam  accepting  the 
"Age  Theory;"  (3.)  As  holding  by  the 
scheme  of  1804 ;  and  (4.)  As  directly  and 
avowedly  pledged  to  irreconcileable  anta- 
gonbm  between  Genesis  and  Geology. 

"  Creation  and  the  Fall "  must  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  first,  or  neutral  class.  This 
is  a  pervading  defect  of  a  book  which  bears 
marks  of  much  earnest  industry  on  the  part 
of  its  author.  Thus,  referring  to  the  scheme 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  he  says — "Giving  due 
consideration  to  this  great  principle  ('  that 
life,  once  begun  on  earth,  has  been  main- 
tained vrithout  interruption ')  of  science,  it 
must  be  felt  that  any  scheme  of  reconcili- 
ation which,  like  the  above,  proposes  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  cha'm  of  life  by 
the  intervention  of  an  absolute  blank,  is  one 
that  cannot  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
case."— (P.  88.)  This  looks  as  if  the  old 
scheme  were  not  satisfactory.  Is  it  held 
that  there  is  any  one  satisfactory  scheme  ] 
The  "  Age  Theory  "seems  to  be  most  so ; 
and  having  stated  that,  once  propounded  by 
Cuvier,  etc.,  it  was  now  "  very  much  aban- 
doned," it  is  held  as  "  worthy  of  re-exam- 
ination, as  havingmuch  to  recommend  it." 
But  at  p.  244,  Dr.  Chalmers'  reading  of 
"in  the  beginning"  is  received;  and,  p. 
245,  when  the  relation  of  the  first  verse  to 
the  narrative  is  discussed,  the  different 
views  are  given,  and  in  the  style  of  Matthew 
Henry  the  remark  is  made — "  It  is  no>  easy 
to  determine  which  of  these  alternatives  is 
to  be  chosen.  Much  mav  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question."  The  same  hesitancy 
pervades  all  the  pages  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  took  up  this  book,  expecting  to 
meet  with  the  grasp  of  a  mind  like  that 
which  met  us  some  years  ago  in  "  The  Me- 
thod of  the  Divine  Government;"  but,  if  we 
have  been  disappointed  as  to  this,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  found  an  able  statement  of  the 
literature  of  controversy  on  the  topics  re- 
ferred to. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  touch  lightly  on 
"The  Harmony  between  the  Mosaic  and 

cognoscltur  ex  avibm^  emissis  sagittis,  atomis  splen- 
dente  sole,  et  pappis  in  sBre  volitatibus. 

EXCEPTZONEB. 

1.  Scripiura  hquitar  secundam  appareniiamj  lo. 
tU  videtur  esse,  Resp.  Et  ut  videtur,  ut  revera  est — 
Matt  v.  18. 

2.  Aves,  aer,  a  omnia  cum  terra  moveniur,  Besp. 
Figmenta  eonti  Aer  est  oorpus  flukLom.  2.  Qua  vi 
tuno  aves  ab  oriente  ad  occidentem  moveri  possent  ? 

§  XIIL  Homo  consistit  oorpore  terrono,  et  amima 
spirituaii — Oen.  il  t. 

Ol(fect,  1  Thess,  v.  23.  Additur  spiritw,  Resp. 
Spiritos  mentem,  feu  inteUectom  aignidoat,  anima 
voluntatomw-^Pp.  94^-80. 
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Geological  Records.**  The  antbor  receiyes 
substantially  the  views  of  Mr.  Miller  (p, 
96),  tbougb  there  are  several  points  of  dif- 
ference brought  out  by  him.  Mr.  Miller 
and  others  define  the  periods  as  ages  ;  the 
author  of  "  The  Harmony  "  refuses  to  ad- 
mit the  element  of  time,  and  makes  the 
morning  simply  the  commencement  of  the 
special  Mosaic  vision,  and  the  evening  its 
termination. — (P.  42.)  The  descriptions 
in  Genesis  were  "pictures  painted  on  the 
fancy"  of  Moses.  Thus  (Genesis  i.  21), 
"He  saw  the  monstrous  reptiles,  whose 
bones  are  imbedded  in  the  secondary  rocks." 
It  was,  then,  one  vast  charnel-house  into 
which  the  man  Moses  was  led,  when  under 
the  visions  of  the  Almighty  !•  It  was  not 
that  grand  \^ision  of  life,  and  living,  moving, 
healthful  things,  which  we  used  to  think 
was  set  before  us  in  verses  20,  21  ?  The 
chief  objection  which  our  author  alleges 
against  the  scheme  of  1804,  is  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  "And"  in  Gen.  i.  2.  Is  it 
not  copulative?  Mr.  Miller  has  answered 
this  in  the  extract  given  above  from  "  First 
Impressions  of  England."  While  Mr.  Sime 
pleads  for  a  partial  deluge,  he  makes  two 
noticeable  admissions.  On  the  limited  the- 
ory, he  admits  God  might  have  removed 
Noah  beyond  the  reach  of  it,  as  he  did  Lot 
from  Sodom ;  and  also,  that  the  deluge  may 
have  reached  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  in- 
habited earth.  Another  objection  to  the 
old  scheme  is  found  in  the  alleged  parallel- 
ism between  Gen.  i.  1  and  Exod,  xx.  11. 
The  words,  "  in  six  days,"  are  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  "in  the  beginning."  But  if 
we  associate  Exod,  with  Gen.  ii.  the  diffi- 
culty is  solved : — 

•«  That  I  the  bmrn*  Md  tiM  e«th  I  w««  ltabli«iL'*-G«n.  il.  1. 
**la.tixd»y%\        l(MT«o  aad  flwUk        )  tho Lord  owde.'*— Szod.  xz.  11. 

We  place  "Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures" 
—"The  Geological  Facts,"  and  "Things 
New  and  Old  " — ^in  the  third  class  referred 
to  above;  because  in  them  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  received  and  illustrated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  discovery. 
The  Cardmal's  volumes  are  in  good  keephig 
with  the  name  he  has  obtained  for  learning, 
for  breadth  of  yiew  rarely  met  with  among 
Romanists,  and  for  the  power  of  commend- 
ing "  mother  Church "  to  educated  minds. 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  ma^mify  the  Pa- 
pacy as  ever  a  true  patron  of  progress  in 
literature  and  in  science.  Even  in  the  Car- 
dinaVs  readable  and  pleasant  volumes,  there 
are  unmistakeable  evidences  that  he  loves 
Rome  more  than  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion, which  would  be  all  fair,  did  he  not 
love  to  get  a  back-thrust  here  and  there  at 
Protestant  combatants.    Tlien,  have  we  not 


the  experience  of  Galileo — haye  we  not  the 
History  of  the  Inquisition — and,  imder  our 
very  eyes,  the  Index  Expui^torius,  to  read 
us  the  lesson  of  Rome's  attitude  to  pro- 
gress? 

We  rank  "Gteology  and  Genesis,"  by 
"  C,"  under  the  fourth  class.  Genesis,  this 
author  holds,  may  be  a  myth — ^a  Jewish  fa- 
ble^ — a  work  of  imagination  by  several 
authors — a  narrative  written  by  a  man 
called  Moses,  but  it  cannot  be  a  book  of 
God — a  divinely  inspired  volume.  Geolo- 
gy says,  No;  Professor  Baden  Powell  says, 
No;  and  so  does  "C";  therefore  tiiere  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  is  all 
settled.  Is  not  "the  Hebrew  Testament 
clothed  in  garments  that  outrage  our  senses 
by  their  inappropriateness  1"  Is  it  not 
"the  work  of  a  somewhat  unscrupulous 
Jewi^  leader?"  Does  it  not  sound  the 
praises  "  of  a  people  whose  progress  was 
deluged  with  blood,  stamped  with  rapine," 
and  whose  only  motive  was  "ungoverned 
self-satisfying  impulse?"  —  (P.  4.)  Yet 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  ability  about  the 
book,  which  will  assuredly  lift  it  up  into  a 
leading  place  among  publications  of  a  stamp 
which  are  always  acceptable  to  a  large  half- 
instructed  class,  whose  morals  are  not  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Every  time  we 
have  taken  up  "  C,"  we  have  remembered 
what  Franz  CarveVa  mother*  said  of  the 
German  philosophers  —  "  They  believed 
everything  except  the  Bible :  they  believed, 
ynth  this  exception,  everything  which  they 
could  not — and  disbelieved  everything 
which  they  could."  '  Thus,  equally  great  in 
credulity  and  in,  unbelief  "C."  begins  his 
work  by  an  ominous  want  of  sincerity.  He 
tries  to  fix  upon  the  Church  the  folly  of 
holding  "  that  what  is  true  in  science,  may, 
in  its  religious  aspects,  be  imsound,  or  dan- 
gerous to  promulgate."  And  with  a  ludi- 
crous air  of  self-importance,  he  tells  us  he 
has  found  the  true  key  to  "  the  historic  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Moses,  the  assumed 
writer  of  Genesis."  What  is  it  ?  Hush ! 
Political  cunning  in  adapting  his  deline- 
ations "  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Hebrew 
character !"  The  account  of  the  creation 
was  fabricated  for  this  purpose.  Yet  this 
author  believes  himself  equal  to  deal  with 
"  Geology  and  Genesis."  it  is  this  kind  of 
spirit  which  makes  works  of  this  class  pi- 
quant. If  their  author^  would  keep  to  their 
task,  and  deal  with  their  subject  dispassion- 
ately, they  would  find  no  readers.  The  ex- 
hibition of  this  animna  against  the  Scrip- 
tures should  vitiate  the  whole  book.  Or, 
if  he  were  desirous  to  be  great  on  these 
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points,  he  s^nld  have  shown  that  the  liter- 
ature of  apologedeal  Christianity  has  sig- 
nally failed  on  the  qtteetioi](  of  the  canon  of 
Genesis.  Had  he  been,  able  to  detach  Ge- 
nesis from  other  books  of  Scripture,  his 
Geology  might  have  been  used  to  illustrate 
his  historical  and  exegetical  skill.  But  it  is 
wholly  beside  the  point  to  try  a  book  by 
what  it  does  not  profess  to  teadi,  and  by 
what  none  who  receive  it  as  inspired  say 
that  it  teaches.  There  is  no  claim  made 
for  it  *'  as  if  Moses  had  a  prescience  of  the 
discoveries  of  science." 

"C.'s"  dread  of  miracles  amounts  to 
something  like  monomania.  The  mere  re- 
ference to  analogy  creeps  like  a  dark  sha- 
dow over  his  temper,  and  leads  him  to 
speak  unadvised  words.  Nevertheless  we 
would  again  darken  his  dreams  by  asking 
— 'Does  not  the  whole  connection  of  God 
with  the  earth  represent  it  as  a  scene  for  the 
forth*putting  of  miraculous  power  at  cer- 
tain great  stages  m  its  history  1  Do  we 
not  find  the  analogy  to  this  in  the  work  of 
Redemption?  Do  we  not  see  it  in  the 
birth  of  Christ — in  His  life,  at  His  death,  in 
His  resurrection  1  Buds  it  not  out  every- 
where in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  God  ; 
and  shall  the  world  not  witness  its  triumph 
in  the  dread  future,  when  the  quick  and 
dead  shall  be  raised  up  ?  Why  not  expect 
this  same  power  leaving  its  footprints  at 
each  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  earth's 
crust? 

"  C.'s  "  strong  point  is  found  in  holding 
that  the  present  aspect  of  nature  has  existed 
for  great  ages,  which  it  could  not  have  done 
if  the  Hebrew  duponok^y  be  true.  He  re- 
peats all  the  old  points  about  deltas.  The 
mud  deposit  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
would  require  10,000  years  for  its  accumu- 
lation. Of  course,  there  can  be  nothing, 
either  in  the  consideration  that  at  c^e  time 
tliere  may  have  been  an  amount  of  detritus 
brought  within  the  action  of  the  water 
greater  than  we  have  ever  seen  during  the 
historical  period,  or  that  at  the  mouth  there 
may  have  been  retarding  processes  not  now 
at  work.  The  debacle^  or  outburst  of  lakes, 
has  been  little  taken  into  account  in  these 
calculations.^  To  notice  other  features  in 
this  book,  in  which  Sciolism  looks  smartly 
forth  from  behind  the  Mask  of  Science, 
would  be  to  repeat  matters  already  passeo 
under  review.  We  leave  it,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  that  before  the  next 
time  *'  C."  shall  seek  to  hold  parley  with 
liie  general  public,  he  may  have  learnt  that 


♦  If  "  0."  would  make  a  study  of  "  Rain  and  Ri- 
▼ers,"  he  might  Iomh  something  at  pp.  6,  14  76, 
96,114,116. 


humility  befitteth  man  who  knoweth  not  all 
things,  and  that  it  is  not  very  becoming, 
even  for  great  men,  to  be  "  wise  in  their 
own  eyes.*' 

Our  design  has  been  to  put  in  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  reconciliation  scheme,  now 
generally  associated  with  the  great  name  of 
Chalmers.  We  have  attempted  to  show 
cause  why  we  should  not  drift  away  from 
this,  until  the  objections  to  it  assume  a 
more  formidable  attitude  than  they  have 
yet  done.  The  sch«ne  of  Dr.  Pye  SmiUi 
has  not  been  dealt  with,  mainly  because  it 
did  not  displace  that  of  1804,  but  merely 
laid  alongside  of  it  a  thought,  which  its  ad- 
vocates could  entertain  without  giving  less 
weight  to  it  than  they  had  done.  We 
would  not,  however,  be  reckoned  as  pledged 
to  this  one.  All  that  we  urge  is,  that  for 
all  present  purposes  it  Is  liable  to  fewest 
objections.  Every  scheme  of  reconciliation 
will  continue  to  be  questioned  and  sifted,  as 
Science,  in  her  onward  march,  spreads  out 
before  us  facts  and  phenomena  unthought  of 
before.  Scepticism,  from  its  dark  standii^ 
place,  will  continue  to  watch  what  is  pass- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  and  it  will  not  &il  in  the 
ftiture,  as  it  has  not  failed  in  the  past,  jto 
step  forth  into  broad  day,  when  it  sees  any- 
thing in  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences 
whidi  will  serve  it  as  a  weapon  against 
God's  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible.  It  has 
ere  this  achieved  something.  It  has  met 
young  minds  at  that  awful  point  at  which 
their  fresh  thoughts  either  look  humbly  up 
to  God,  or  proudly  abroad  on  man ;  and  it 
has  given  to  many  a  bias  towards  the  idol- 
atry of  their  race,  and  ultimately  a  per- 
suasion that  their  calling  is  to  wage  war 
with  old  belie&.  The  position  is  a  perilous 
one ;  and  many  who  have  begun  the  battle 
for  truth,  according  to  man's  standard,  have, 
at  last,  &llen  fighting  against  Gt)d.  The 
wonder  is,  that  scepticism  has  not  been  able 
to  do  more.  It  occupies  vantage  groimd  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  It  has  for  weapons  all 
the  difficult  points  which  both  Christilms 
and  infidels  have  ever  met  with,  and  stated, 
in  connection  with  the  outward  world,  and 
it  uses  those  of  the  former  without  the  so- 
lutions which  may  have  been  given.  Vol- 
taire used  to  study  Calmk's  *'  Commenta- 
ry," in  which  the  Christian  author  notices 
difficulties  in  order  to  solve  them  ;  but  the 
Frenchman  gave  no  heed  to  the  solution. 
He  picked  out  the  difficulties  to  use  for  his 
dwn  purposes.  This  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  class,  as  all  are  aware  who  know  any- 
thing of  much  of  the  literature  which  is  cur- 
rent in  cities.  We  have  more  than  once 
been  startled  to  find  objections  to  the  Bible, 
which  have  again  and  again  been  refuted, 
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■tated  M  if  they  iHsre  unai^iwdrft^le.  S«ep- 
tidsm  has  another  advantage.  What  Bacon 
<^8  "  the  Harmony  of  the  Soknces," — a 
harmony  which  not  only  reveals  each  sci- 
ence as  one  great  part  having  its  distinctive 
place  in  a  system,  but  which  lifts  theol(^ 
up  to  l3ie  platform  on  which  the  physical 
sciences  stand,  and  recc^ises  it  as  in  bro- 
theriiood  with  all  the  rest,* — is  not  di*eamt 
of  by  it.  The  sceptic  finds  his  strength  in 
singling  out  one  from  the  midst  of  the 
many,  and,  shutting  his  eyes  to  all  the  rest, 
in  torturing  the  phenomena  of  his  favourite 
pursuit,  until  he  wring  from  them  utter- 
ances corresponding  to  his  own  habits  of 
thought^^his  individual  tastes  and  preju- 
dices, and  often  his  dislike  of  the  Bible, 
Each  science,  ignorandy  or  wilfully  misun- 
derstood, furnishes  many  points  of  this  kind. 
The  attention  of  the  Clmstian  apol<^ist  b^ 
oomes  distracted,  a#d  the  very  imperfection 
of  man's  Acuities  oomes  to  lend  strength 
to  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  while  the  de- 
fence'of  it  is  weakened  by  the  energies  of 
tiie  defenders  being  of  necessity  divided. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Diary  of  Nardisui  LuttrelL 
Oxford  :  University  Press.     1857. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  MaUtheto  Prwr, 
2  vols.     Pickering. 

Wx  feel  much  more  interest  in  some  ages 
than  in  others.  Two  periods  may  be  ex- 
actly contiguous,  and  yet  one  appear  within 
the  verge  of  ancient,  the  other  of  modem 
h»tory.  Even  in  those  times  which  must 
be  called  by  a  common  name,  modem,  one 
epoch  impresses  upon  us  a  feeUng  of  the 
closest  affinity  and  analogy;  we  can  un 
dmrstand  the  passions  and  point  of  view  of 
its  chief  charact6rs,^«nd  intuitively  penetrate 
to  the  springs  of  their  conduct ;  while,  when 
surveying  the  annals  of  events  occurring,  it 
may  be,  but  »  single  reign  befbre,  we 
wander  in  a  comparatively  strange  land. 
We  hear  party  names  and  party  cries,  and 
we  know  that  the  objects  for  which  these 
flKitions  were  strivii^,  ure  the  same  with 
those  which  roused  the  desires  and  regrets 
of  our  own  Others.  Bat  the  people  which 
assumed  these  appellations,  and  which 
strove  so  angrily  for  those  privileges  and 


*  "  We  eome,  lastly,  to  that  science  which  the 
two  former  periods  of  time  were  not  blessed  with, 
viz.,  sacred  and  inspired  theology:  the  Sabbath  of 
all  our  labours  and  peregiinationa" — AdwmcemeiU 
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I  rights,  is  to  us  as  s<smnge  and  ^reign  as  t^ 
modern  Norwegian,  with  his  Saxon  constitu- 
tion and  liberties.  One  great  line  of  de- 
markation,  indeed,  there  does  exist  between 
the  difi^rent  ages  of  our  world.  In  a  broad 
sense,  all  on  tiiat  side  Oonstantine  is  an- 
cient ;  all  on  this  modem  history.  In  many 
prominentandstrongly  defined  features,  even 
the  borderlands  of  this  line  differ  fVom  each 
odier;  in  one  mighty,  common  diaracteristic 
all  the  constituent  units  of  the  two  several  ag- 
gregates agree.  But  we  f^el  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  aggregate  are  greater,  or,  at 
least,  more  various  and  numerous  than  the 
similarities  which  bind  them  together* 

Then,  waiving  other  and'  more  distant 
boundaries,  pass  in  our  own  history  fh>m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  tfaftt  of  his  father, 
and  what  a  strange  fueling  of  isolation  in  a 
stxange  land  and  people  comes  over  us! 
Bosworth  Field,  and  Queen  Margaret,  and 
princes  smothered  in  the  tower,  —  what 
*'  Dark  Ages' "  talesare  these  overshadowing 
the  traditions  of  the  Refermens,  and  of  the 
bold  Hugh  Latimer  haranguing  fVom  St. 
Paul's  cross.  Here,  then,  we  discover  another 
subdiviskm  of  history,  even  of  that  history 
wltich  we  call  modem.  The  tie  of  a  common 
special  belief  unites  us  lineally  to  those  times. 
As  long  as  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  stand  in  Europe  side  by 
side,  we  cannot  help  recognising  and  sym- 
pathising with  the  countrymen  of  our  Re^ 
formers  as  compatriots,  almost  cotempora- 
ries  of  our  own.  The  feudal  system,  with 
its  barons  and  its  villains,  its  strict  and 
strange  cumbrous  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
its  reciprocal  bond  between  lord  and  vassal. 
Magna  Charta  itself,  with  illegal  scutagXs 
and  reliefs,  wards  defrauded  of  tlieir  in* 
heritances,  and  heiresses  legally  sold  to 
needy  proJBvate  adventurers,  have  vanished 
from  the  neignbourhood  of  actual  assodations. 
The  thrill  ^diicfa  these  old  names  call  up,  is 
of  the  fancy,  not*  the  feelhigs,  and  scarce 
warmer  or  more  homelike  in  most  men*s 
hearts,  than  the  tale  of  Thermopylce.  But 
the  old  fiiitfa  and  the  new  are  sitill  struggling 
on  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  we,  the 
inheritors  of  the  strife,  p^orce  feel  with 
those  who  in  &r  distant  times  inaugu- 
rated it 

The  commenc^nent  of  the  Modem  Hia- 
tory  of  Enffland  is  popularly  fixed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  because  one  of  the 
most  promin^t  actual  aspects  of  modem 
sodety  Uien  first  developed  itself.  So  as 
we  pass  on  through  Uie  rule  of  Edwanl,  and 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  into  die  epoch  of  the 
Stuarts,  we  start  to  find  the  scene  again 
changed,  and  the  same  actors,  the  Baoms, 
Cecils,  and  Rakighs,  iIm  Shakespeares  aad 
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the  Ben  JoDsoiiSy  on  an  entirely  different 
stage.  We  have  arrived  at  a  nevr  landing- 
place  ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  appear- 
ance of  things  with  that  which  thej  dis* 
plajed  immediately  before,  the  one  era 
seems  to  us  an  arobaistic  period,  the  other 
modern  history.  As  Uie  former  great  sub- 
division is  owiog  to  the  oommon  manifesta- 
tion now  aa  then  of  certain  religious  cha- 
racteristics, 60  the  latter  arose  from  the  ana- 
logy in  the  constitutional  phases  difplayed 
to  us  an4  our  ancestors.  That,  in  fact,  we 
term  "  modem,"  which  in  some  important 
particulars  resembles  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Christianity  now  still,  as  formerly, 
separates  us  from  the  days  of  the  C»sars 
and  Augustuses,  —  the  Reformation  dis- 
tinguishes Europe  under  one  ecclesiastical 
gov^:iiment  from  Europe  broken  up  into  two 
great  religious  camps ;,  and  the  separation  of 
king  and  ministers,  with  the  consequentinno- 
cenee  of  the  old  maxim,  that  the  sovereign 
can  do  no  wrong,  connects  actual  citizens  of 
our  English  commonwealth  with  the  Cokes, 
and  PymS)  and  Vanes.  Yet  has  the  division 
been  even  now  carried  far  enough  1  Does 
not  the  affe  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
"  4x  officia^  oaths,  of  monopolies  of  soap, 
and  compulsory  knighthoods,  scandalum 
magnatum,  and  sales  of  peerages,  cropped 
ears,  and  Harrington's  Oceana,  appear  to  us 
unnatural  and  idien?  We  know  that  the 
men  of  that  age  fought  for  the  liberty  which 


we  now  ei]yoy,  and  we  recognize,  at  a 
general  election,  some  of  the  arguments 
which  Pym  and  Hampden  first  inade  watch- 
words. But  the  private  lifo  and  manners  of 
these  heroes  of  our  political  reformation 
are  black-letter  to  us.  They  seem  as  ideal 
aa  the  descriptions  of  men  and  women  in 
historical  novels.  We  cannot  imagine  a 
Falkland  or  a  Strafford  walking  the  streets 
of  London,  or  an  Aston  and  a  W  ilmot  revel- 
ling in  the  Guards'  clubhouse.  Between 
the  dinner  parties  of  the  West  End,  and  the 
fierce  riotings  of  the  Royalists,  or  the  gen- 
uine business-like  debates  of  the  Long  Par- 
Uam^t,  and  the  harangues  of  our  modem 
House  of  Commons,  yawns  the  same  im- 
passable gulf  as  between  the  dark  counte- 
nances frowning  from  the  masterband  of 
Vandyke,  or  Lely's  beauties, — ^and  a  minia- 
ture by  Ross,  or  even  the  portraits  of  Lau- 
rence* 

It  was  reserved  for  anoth^  reign  and 
generation  to  roll  back  the  heavy  folds 
of  tbe  curtain  stretched  between  us  and 
our  ancestors.  The  Revolution  of  1669 
did  not  reform  the  working  of  our  con- 
stitution alone,  it  changed  our  manners. 
It  was  not  achieved  by  the  energy  of  one 
olaas  exerted  against  another  dasSi  as  that 


consuinmated  by  the  m«R  of  164Sw  Nor 
yet  again,  were  its  objects  in  the  high  atmo- 
sphere of  politics  which  the  majority  of  a 
nation  scarcely  breathe.  They  were  at- 
tained, equally,  by  the  dexterity  of  states- 
men, and  by  Uie  passive  resistance  to  op- 
pression, of  the  ranks  which  had  dowered 
beneath  the  horrors  of  the  "  bloody  assizes." 
Freedom  of  opinion  was  the  Nonconformists' 
reward  for  having  detected  behind  the  mask 
of  an  occasional  lenity  the  persecutions  of 
the  High  Commission  Court,  and  the  Cor- 
poration and  Conventicle  Acts.  The  great 
nobles  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, but  the  masses,  which  followed  and 
approved,  or  suggested,  gave  the  moral 
weight  and  momentum  which  ensured  suc- 
cess. Feudal  lords  were  no  more ;  it  was 
influence,  rather  than  power,  which  belonged 
to  the  order.  Never  had  public  opinion,  In 
thB  wide  sense  of  the  l^rm,  been  appealed 
to  more  consistently  or  fully.  Even  when 
the  object  had  been  attained,  and  a  new 
dynasty  placed  on  the  throne,  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  policy  most  antagonistic  to  the  old 
would  be  carried  out,  the  battle  still  raged, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  strength  of  half  the  confirmed 
partizans  in  the  kingdom  against  the  attacks 
of  the  other  half. 

No  period  is  so  favourable  to  the  amal- 
gamation of  ranks,  and  the  annihilation  of 
classes,  as  constituting  an  original  and  per- 
petual distinction  between  individuals,  as 
one  in  which  known  and  recognized  chiefs 
have  led  a  movement,  but  by  the  choice  and 
election  of  the  people.  Every  feature, 
whether  mental  or  even  physical,  every 
little  peculiarity  in  manner  or  conduct  dis- 
covered in  the  leaders,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  was  of  importance.  The  ecoentrici- 
ties  of  caste,  which  only  do  prevail  when 
the  class  is  so  separated  and  bound  up  in 
itself^  that  each  member  is  sure  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  can,  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
inpunity,  transgress  all  estaldished  rules — 
that  audacious  trampling  upon  decency 
which  the  annals  of  uharles  u.'s  reign  so 
lavishly  display— disappeared  under  the  in- ' 
quisitorial  censorship  of  public  opinion  un- 
der William  and  Anne,  and  the  biting  sar^ 
casms  of  the  pen.  Wharton  was,  at  last, 
decent,  though  as  complete  a  profligate  as 
ever,  and  tl^  notorious  Buckhurst,  of  the 
crew  of  Sedley  and  Wilmot  of  Rochester, 
became,  in  the  later  scenes  of  his  life,  a  l6> 

§itimate  subject  for  panegvric  and  ode,  un- 
er  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the 


Mecenas  of  literature.  In  som^  measure, 
it  was  that  the  licence  of  the  days  succeed- 
ing the  Restoration  had  borne  its  fruits. 
In  its  ripeness  and  maturity  it  had  spread 
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from  rank  to  rank,  till  at  length  lliere 
seemed  danger  lest  that  which  had  been  a 
scandal  to  the  nation,  should  become  one  to 
the  world.  The  moral  leprosy  had  so  crept 
throughout  the  body  of  the  people  that^  as 
with  the  physical,  its  strength  and  ban^l- 
ness,  politically  speaking,  were  gone.  The 
courtier  could  nO  longer  pride  himself  on 
vices  of  which  he  once  had  the  monopoly, 
nor  other  classes  feel  that  their  superiors 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  which  they  had 
bad  no  experience.  But  now  the  position 
of  the  aristocracy,  as  candidates  for  the  pop- 
ular leadership,  and  forced  by  dread  of  an- 
tagonists ever  in  the  field,  and  ready  to  seize 
on  some  occasion  for  decrying  them,  to  sub- 
mit themselvjes  to  the  general  rules  of  soci- 
ety, had  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
partition  between  court  and  people.  They 
were  still  the  constitution's  rightful  cham- 
pions, but  subject  to  the  nomination  of  the 
nation,  and,  consequently,  with  a  tendency 
to  adopt  the  feshions  and  ways  of  thinking 
with  which  their  constituents  could  most 
readily  sympathize.  A  community  of  ends 
and  aims  led  to  the  approximation  of  classes. 
In  part,  the  higher  assimilated  themselves 
to  Uie  lower,  their  clients  and  electors ;  in 
part,  these  imitated  the  refinement  and 
habits  of  their  representatives.  Villiers  of 
Buckingham  might  have  still,  in  this  gen- 
eration, been  the  hope  and  chosen  lead- 
er of  the  Puritans,  but  he  must  have 
assumed  their  demeanour  to  qualify  him- 
self. A  reign  earlier,  Harley  would  not  have 
deemed  it  necessary  in  the  head  of  the 
Tories,  to  wear  the  guise  of  a  High  Church- 
man, nor  St.  John  to  pretend  to  be  a 
Christian. 

Subject  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  this  result  had 
been  efiected  by  the  efforts  and  vigour  of 
the  writers  whom  the  Revolution  brought 
forth  armed  in  all  the  panoply  of  satyr  and 
invective.-  From  the  Caroline  era  they  had 
caught  the  ease  and  polish  of  society,  as  op- 
posite to  the  elaboration  and  art  of  the  EU- 
zabethan  epoch  of  literature,  i^  was  the 
stately  feudalism  of  Gloriana's  court,  and 
her  solemn  progresses  to  the  ^unger  mon- 
arch's saunter  in  St  James'  Park,  and  the 
banter  of  the  galleries  at  Whitehall.  From 
the  same  source,  thev  had  learned  the  man- 
ners of  the  great,  whose  sworn  defendants 
they  were,  and  to  depict  these,  and  these 
alone,  in  their  works,  since,  as  courtiers  were 
the  only  patrons  of  letters,  no  representa^ 
tions,  or  even  mimicry,  of  manners  other 
than  thei!^,  would  have  been  understood  by 
the  only  audience  they  were  likely  to  have. 
The  fate  of  the  Stuarts  changed  the  aim  and 
the  hfm  of  their  efforts, — ^while  it  was  the 


means  of  elevating  their  profesflHon,  did  not 
alter  their  character.  Toe  general  phases 
of  soeiety  were  no  longer  dis]:Sayed  in  come- 
dy for  the  amusement  of  society  itself,  or 
burlesqued  in  the  serious  rant  of  tragedies 
with  plots  laid  in  Asia ; — keen  satire,  whe- 
ther in  prose  or  verse,  was  levelled  by  one 
side  against  the  peculiarities  of  some  pro- 
minent  champion  on  the  other.  They  did 
not  attack  vaguely  and  uncertainly  whole 
classes,  for  the  dart  would  often  have  flown 
wide,  and  hit  a  friend.  The  Revolution  had 
initiated  no  class-war.  Its  reproach,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  that  its  contests  were  mere  bat* 
ties  of  factions,  eadi  with  leaders  of  the  same 
condition  and  rank— each  with  a  regular 
subordination  of  followers.  Especial  indi- 
vidual defects  in  the  opposite  leaders,  were 
the  subjects  and  topics  of  these  authors ;  to 
know  the  vulnerable  points  they  were 
obliged  to  live  in  the  same  circles,  and  affect 
the  same  fashions.  No  mere  hirelings — in- 
diting savage  d  priori  libels,  not  designed  to 
convince  those  of  the  same  dass  with  their 
victims,  but  <mly  to  rouse  a  vulgar  storm  of 
odium  against  them  among  those  who  knew 
no  standard  by  which  to  guage  their  superi* 
or's  iniquities — these  did  not  write  in  tav- 
erns for  the  half  eleemosynary  guinea  of  a 
noble.  They  wrote  as  partizans — as  them- 
selves personally  interested  in  the  events  of 
the  struggle — they  drew  the  outline,  and 
polished  we  style,  nor  lefl  it  to  their  em- 
ployers to  embellish  it  with  point  and  per* 
sonality.  It  was  not  a  fee  for  which  they 
looked  as  their  pay  and  reward.  Every 
studant  of  Swifb  remembers  the  bittern  e^ 
with  which  he  repudiated  a  gift  from  Harley. 
They  claimed  a  share  in  the  division  of  the 
bootfy  when  embassies  and  departments  were 
to  be  filled  up. 

If  such  were  the  duties  and  expectations 
of  writers  in  this  age,  it  might  naturally  be 
anticipated  diat,  the  more  furious  and  doubt- 
ful the  contention,  the  greater  would  be  the 
importance,  and  the  more  magnificent  the 
recompense  to  these,  the  chief  agents  and 
instruQoents  in  the  strife.  More  peculiar 
claims  would  the  n\en  have  to  such  oompen. 
sation,  who  rose  to  gratify  the  ever  ready 
demand,  when  the  issue  of  the  struggle  of 
parties  was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  when  the 
new  system  was  still  too  recent  to  supply 
fully  its  own  requirements.  This  palmy 
condition  of  authors  is,  indeed,  the  promi« 
nent  feature  in  this  strangely  exceptional 
epoch  of  time.  Under  Qiarles  IL  literature 
flourished.  A  whole  nation  of  poets  lived 
on  the  taste  for  drama^c  exhibitions  and  the 
nauseous  fulsomeness  of  ridioiilotis  dedica- 
tions, wherewith  the  most  emment  person- 
i^es  of  the  day  were  fiid.    There  was  a 
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^ wits'  oofiee-hovee''  then,  as  later;  and 
courtiers,  and  men  of  fashion,  loved  to  throng 
the  winter  table,  or  summer  balcony,  where 
sat  enthroned  the  king  of  the  wits,  John  Dry. 
den.  They  dined  at  ^e  tavern  with  authors : 
they  gossiped^with  them  at  the  coffee-house ; 
and,  on  occasion,  adjourned  in,  their  company, 
from  the  long-protracted  deb^Aich,  to  break 
windows  and  worry  watchmen,  or  play  at 
the  *'  Mohocks  "  of  tne  time.  But  this  fami- 
liarity was  all  on  one  side.  Writers,  who 
in  public  were  boon  companions,  found  too 
often  the  great  man's  doors  rigidly  closed 
against  the  suitor  for  the  customary  gratuity, 
after  an  adulatory  inscription  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  last  new  poem.  Even  in  those 
half  legendary,  halcyon  days  of  letters — 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth — the  position  of 
poets,  though  with  a  little  less  familiarity, 
and  a  little  more  of  independence,  was  still 
that  of  hangers  on,  and  expectants  of  bounty. 
The  Sydneys  and  Southamptons  were  too 
few  to  rescue  a  genius  from  the  situation  of 
a  supernumerary  in  the  real  business  of  life 
— a  creature  born  only  to  amuse,  and  not 
for  use — ^a  selfadopted  descendant  of  the 
kept  fools  and  jesters  of  a  feudal  prince's 
court  Suddenly,  and  to  the  manifest  sur- 
prise of  some  among  Uiem,  they  found  them- 
'  selves  elevated,  by  the  novel  relations  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  generally  factious  and 
personal  type  of  parties  in  that  period,  into 
wielders  of  the  most  tremendous  political 
engine,  and  the  real  deciders  of  the  strife. 
Scions  of  noble  families,  who  would,  under 
the  old  state  of  things,  have  begun  with  be 
ing  courtiers  and  companions  of  royal  follies, 
now  inaugurated  their  career  with  a  dash  at 
literary  fame.  The  great  Earl  of  Halifax, 
as  Charles  Montague,  grandson  of  Lord  Man- 
chester, had  no  mean  title  to  promotion  at 
the  court  of  a  liberal  and  revolutionary  mon- 
arch. He  challenged  and  proved  his  claim 
to  favour  there,  and  in  Parliament,  by 
achieving  the  glories  of  a  successful  satyrist. 
Prior,  the  son  of  a  joiner  and  nephew  of  a 
butcher,  would  have  been,  under  different 
circumstances,  as  much,  if  not,  perhaps, 
something  more  of  a  wit;  his  name  had, 
most  undoubtedly,  never  been  connected 
with  a  peace,  whidi  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  politics,  and  with  Uie  two  statesmen, 
whose  real  character  is  yet  so  completely  a 
problem,  unless  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
eventa  of  1089. 

Prior  is,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  repre- 
•entative  of  this  phase  and  order  of  things 
that  it  is  possible  to  find.  Not,  apparently, 
designed,  by  his  nature  or  tastes,  for  a  gen- 
uine and  professional  statesman,  like  Mon- 
tague ;  not  a  writer,  who  has  by  his  genius, 
as  Addison,  compelled  the  worii^  and  rights 


ly,  to  accept,  as  tniths  of  human  nature,  the 
oddities  and  humours  of  a  special  period ; 
yet,  by  tempering  literature  with  politics, 
and  politics  with  literature — nieither,  by  it- 
self, in  his  hands,  very  powerful — ^he  made 
a  high  reputation  among  his  cotemporaries, 
and  won  lofty  official  rank.  Yet  more — ^by 
the  mere  weight  of  the  frequent  repetition 
of  his  name,  in  one  relation  or  another,  in 
the  records  of  the  period  when  he  flourished, 
his  fame,  as  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and 
true  poet,  has  decended  to  an  age  which  re* 
collects  little  of  the  circumstances  of  his  ne- 
gotiations, and  not  much  more,  in  reality,  of 
his  muse.  Yet,  the  single  fact  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  reputation,  is  never  without 
an  interest  of  its  own.  No  effect  can  be 
without  a  cause.  Men  may  praise  some- 
thing which  contains  not  a  germ  or  spark  of 
what  is  really  praiseworthy ;  but  men  never 
praise  by  accident  Either  in  the  object  of 
their  laudations,  or  in  themselves  and  their 
circumstances,  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  halo  which  surrounds  some  names. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  recollect  this  in  con- 
templating the  life  of  Prior.  At  first,  the 
humble  attendant  and  client  of  wits,  and 
the  patrons  of  wits ;  then  the  college  ootem- 
porary  of  a  man  destined  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  i^ents  in  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution — distinguished,  and  raised 
to  fame  and  consideration  by  a  work  which 
carried  the  coffee-houses  triumphantly  over 
to  the  liberal  side ;  an  active  and  favoured 
co-operator  in  every  great  scene  of  William's 
foreign  policy,  while  not  less  influential  in 
furthering  it,  as  a  co-founder  and  luminary 
of  the  great  Whig  committee  of  wit,  the 
Kitcat  Club ;  then,  a  revolter  from  the  stan- 
dard he  had  so  long  followed,  but  not  alto- 
gether, even  now,  alienated  from  his  old 
companions,  nor  ever  visited  by  them  with 
revilings  and  hatred  as  an  apostate ;  quietly, 
among  his  new  friends,  assuming  the  same 
position  as  among  his  former  connections — 
always  associated  with,  but  never  leading 
any  prime  movement  of  their  policy;  though 
assisting  antagonists  to  its  spirit,  still  nego- 
tiating  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  not  of  Che  previous  period ;  a  chosen 
companion  and  intimate  of  the  great  minds 
of  his  new  side ;  neither  one  of  those  the 
mere  acquaintances  for  the  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion aijd  pleasure — if  employed  in  afi^rs, 
employed  only  for  a  pretext  to  burden  the 
public,  rather  than  their  friends,  with  their 
support — nor  yet  the  secret,  unrecognised 
counsellor  of  incompetent  or  indolent  minis- 
ters ;  even  in  the  time  of  his  disgrace,  and 
the  Ml  of  his  chiefe,  not  condemned  to  the 
ignoble  punishment  of  a  subordinate,  neglect 
and  obscurity,  but  thrown  up,  by  the  tide  of 
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drcumstanoea,  to  observation— exposed  to 
examiaations  before  secret  committees,  and 
t  imprisonment  by  the  Commons ;  lastly,  when 
at  length  released,  though  excluded  from 
the  r61e  of  a  politician,  as  a  poet,  the  idol  of 
society^  he  affords,  in  his  history,  a  most 
complete  epitome  of  his  times.  Though,  in 
his  tastes  and  conduct,  a  good  representative 
oi  the  old,  he  is,  in  his  fortunes,  a  better  il- 
lustration of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age — with 
its  dissolution  of  caste  distinctions  and  pre- 
judices, as  barriers  of  society,  but  not  of  the 
personal  gossiping  tone  of  a  community, 
once  so  insolently  exclusive  and  careless  of 
public  opinion, — with  its  appeals  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
scandal  of  the  drawing-room,  and  with,  con- 
sequently,  the  elevation  of  the  rec(^nised  in- 
terpreters of  those  arguments,  the  authors — 
than  either  Montague,  with  his  high  talents 
for  fiance,  in  an  age  when  finance  was  go- 
vernment, and  his  historic  name ;  or  Addi- 
son, with  personal  influence  and  literature, 
which  must  have,  in  any  age,  distinguished 
their  possessor  from  the  masses ;  or  Swift, 
with  his  keen  political  perceptions,  and  con- 
stitutional exuberance  of  party  virulence,  in 
an  epoch  of  personal  and  party  rivalry. 

This  deficiency  of  Prior's  in  any  one 
stronffly  marked  faculty,  in  de&ult  of  Mon- 
tague s  high  birth,  the  amiability  of  Addison, 
and  ^e  irresistible  despotism  of  Swifl's 
mind,  may  have  even  aided  his  advancement 
He  had  no  family  claims  to  exdte  the  envy 
of  those  great  old  Whig  houses,  which  had 
effectuated  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
claimed  the  benefit  of  that  event,  nor 
sufficiently  manifest  ambitious  propensities 
to  rouse  their  jealousy.  But,  besides  this 
n^ative  qualification  of  disability,  the  busi- 
ness-like tastes  he  does  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed, certainly  contributed,  and  most  essen- 
tially, to  his  advancement.  They  were 
just  enough  to  hinder  him  from  being  a 
mere  clog  on  serious  hours,  and  prov^  a 
most  important  accession  to  the  utility  of 
a  boon  companion  in  days  when  a&irs  of 
State  were  discussed  over  tokay,  and  inti- 
macy with  royal  waiting-women,  and  a 
capacity  for  a  lengthy  tea-table  debauch, 
were  essential  gifts  in  a  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Treasurer.  Business  and  the  pleasures  of 
life  were  in  that  short  but  brilliantly  artifi- 
cial portion  of  our  history,  curiously  inter- 
mingled. The  combination  in  Prior's  dis- 
position of  an  inclination  for  pleasure  with 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  "bureaucracy,'' 
made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  throughout 
it.  The  aristocracy  which  had  expell^  the 
old  dynasty,  naturally  asserted  a  supreme 
prerogative  in  developing  the  new  system. 
The  sovereign  no  longer  was  the  head  and 


source  of  all  political  action.  William  and 
Anne  had  been  parties  to  the  conspiracy* 
On  its  success  they  shared  in  its  results. 
But  they  had  been  parties  only,  not  the  de- 
signers, champions  rather  than  patrons.  As 
the  relative  power  of  the  two  great  tuitions 
in  the  State  rpse  and  fell,  the  monardi  gave 
in  his  or  her  adhesion.  William  had  been 
naturally  a  member  of  the  ffreat  Whig 
junto ;  his  sister-in-law,  through  life,  mani- 
fested a  Umid  but  regular  bias  to  the  side 
of  the  Tory  and  Qiurch  of  England  Confe- 
deracy; yet,  with  all  the  feelings  and  tastes 
of  their  several  natures  interested  and 
bound  up  with  one  party  or  the  other,  we 
find  each,  in  turn,  compelled  to  have  re* 
course  to  that  whose,  superiority  had  been 
decided  on  for  the  time  in  the  dubious  strug- 
gle. And  that  struggle  was  not  fought  out 
in  a  duel  between  the  two  parties,  and  the 
victory  won  by  defections  from  the  oppo* 
site  ranks.  The  nation  in  whose  cause  it 
had  begun,  asserted  its  right  to  nominate 
managers  to  carry  it  to  its  completion. 
They  did  not  claim  to  appoint  demagogues 
from  their  own  body  as  defenders  of  a  popu- 
lar standard ;  but  selected  their  defenders 
from  the  limited  aristocratic  caste.  The 
administration  of  affairs  continued  to  be  a 
monopoly  vested  in  a  court,  not  one  depend- 
ent, hdwever,  on  the  sovereign,  and  all  gov- 
ernment to  be  an  incongruous  medley  of  pol- 
itics and  pleasure. 

In  such  a  period  was  cast  the  poet's  lot ; 
a  period  enveloped  in  a  bright  haze  of  per- 
sonal love  and  hatred,  intrigue  at  home  and 
abroad,  great  alliances  cemented  by  recipro- 
cal presents  of  strong  liquors  and  cham- 
pagne, liable  to  be  dissolved  and  interrupt- 
ed by  a  fire  in  an  ambassador's  house,  or  the 
abduction  by  the  Popish  Countess  of  Jersey 
of  her  Protestant  son.  In  reading  the 
records  of  the  time,  we  might  imagine  our- 
selves engaged  with  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
or  the  Orleans  Regency,  till  the  casual  men- 
tion of  the  '*  Crisis,"  or  some  appeal  to  the 
people  against  the  efforts  of  an  opposition 
hourly  gaining  ground,  drives  home  to  our 
recollection  the  fact  that  we  are  still  in  the 
purlieus,  still  dragging  on  the  skirts,  as  it 
were,  of  that  mighty  prodigy,  the  popular 
Revolution  of  1689.  Never  was  there  a 
man  whose  powers  were  more  completely 
drawn  out,  and  turned  to  account  by  the 
predisposing  influences  of  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  than  Prior's.  His  wit  and 
poetry  were  utilized  in  a  state  of  society, 
when  "  vers  de  societe  "  were  an  important 
part  of  the  machinery  of  statesipanship, 
when  ministers  of  state  went  wildly  about 
to  find  a  bard  to  celebrate  a  battle,  and  a 
lord  treasurer  could  win  popularity  by  pa- 
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rading  the  pageantry  of  his  white  staff 
throagh  a  crowd  of  admiring  courtiers,  to 
flatter  and  caress  no  greater  a  versifier  than 
the  amiable  and  ingenious  Parnell.  As  a 
diplomatist,  he  was  criticized  by  Walp6le, 
perhaps  rather  harshly ;  for  Walpole  had  a 
great  dislike  for  **  litterateurs  "  taking  upon 
themselves  the  style  of  politicians.  It  was 
certainly  fortunate  for  him  that  he  emerged 
in  circumstances  requiring  not  so  much  a 
master-mind,  as  an  obedient  and  industrious 
secretary  and  mouth-piece,  the  popular 
name  and  manners  of  a  poet,  rather  than  an 
inventive  politician.  English  diplomacy 
was  almost  the  creation  of  this  age,  and  in 
diplomaey  he  found  the  freest  scope  for  his 
abilities.  The  deeper  and  more  subtle  mys- 
teries of  negotiation  were  indeed  beyond 
him,  but  he  was  never  withoutt  chiefs  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  these  fell,  who,  in  fkct 
would  hardly  have  suffered  him  to  exert  his 
capacity  in  that  direction,  even  had  he  pos- 
sessed any.  William — ^it  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety — was  his  own  foreign  minister 
The  mind  alone  which  had  formed  and  de- 
signed it  could  hold  the  threads  and  clues  of 
a  complicated  net-work  of  plans  embracing 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Utrecht 
again,  was  far  too  delicate  a  matter  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  casual  intuitions  of  some 
self-reliant  envoy ;  nor  was  the  pride  or  the 
vanity  of  Bolingbroke  likely  to  brook  any 
intermeddlings  with  the  mazes  of  his  com- 
prehensive sdieme.  It  was  the  indifference 
of  intellectual  capacity  in  Prior's  character, 
rather  than  its  many-sidedness,  which  ex- 
plains, not  the  continuity  of  his  employ- 
ments only,  but  also  his  peculiar  happiness 
in  being  the  point  of  contact  for  all  the 
great  men  and  coteries  of  his  day.  All 
projects  of  ambition  and  pleasure  were  then 
much  more  concentrated  .than  at  present, 
and  drawn,  as  it  were,  into  a  far  smaller 
and  more  contracted  space ;  but  there  was 
a  fiMsility  and  coolness  of  temperament  in 
him  peculiarly,  which  connected  him  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  combinations  the  most  dis- 
similar or  even  mutually  repulsive. 

For  so  prominent  and  active  a  personage, 
remarkably  little  is  to  be  learnt  of  what  is 
personal  to  himself.  The  details  of  his  life 
are  but  his  relations  with  the  great  events 
of  his  time  and  its  most  illustrious  chiirac- 
ters.  All  men  have  a  sort  of  morbid  curios- 
ity respectuig  Uie  minutisB  of  the  origin  or 
growth  of  genius ;  the  point  where  it  put 
off  the  slough  of  ordinary  humanity,  and 
began  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming 
splendouj:*.  The  demand  for  anecdotes  of  a 
celebrated  man's  boyhood  often  produces 
the  supply,  whether  genuine  or  not.  But 
the  school  days  of  Prior  are  chiefly  remark- 


able for  having  been  cotemporaneous  with 
those  of  one  (Montague)  with  whom  his 
name  was  hereafter  to  be  connected,  ^hose 
powers,  though  with  the  same  component 
elements  of  a  taste  for  poetry  and  for  poli- 
tics, were  yet  weak  and  strong  in  exactly 
the  converse  manner.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  grandson  of  a  peer  and  the  nephew 
of  the  butcher  and  vintner,  at  first  proved 
very  intimate  friends.  Probably  the  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two  became  closer 
at  Cambridge,  through  the  medium  of  Step- 
ney, called  by  courtesy  a  poet,  and  made 
into  one  of  those  classics  who  are  never 
read,  by  the  introduction  of  his  name  into 
Johnson's  famous  biographies.  The  future 
bond  of  connection  was  the  like  dependence 
of  all  three,  though  in  very  different  degrees, 
upon  themselves,  for  promotion  in  the 
world,  and  tender  reminiscences  of  the  noble 
old  school  near  which  two  of  them  were 
destined  to  repose  in  death.  Prior  was 
fortunate  in  his  master,  the  Dr.  Busby, 
whose  pupils  have  procured  for  him  a  sort 
of  honorary  place  in  any  history  of  English 
poetry.  We  are  told  that  he  there  distin- 
guished himself  highly ;  and  indeed  he  must 
have  quickly  accumulated  a  competent 
store  of  learning,  for  we  find  him  prema- 
turely withdrawn  from  school  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  his  uncle  at  Charing  Cross.  So 
near  a  chance  did  diplomacy  run  of  losing 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments— and  publishers 
of  a  prescriptive  right  to  add  one  more 
volume  to  every  orthodox  edition  of  English 
poets.  Not  to  have  passed  through  the 
college  at  Westminister,  was  in  those  days 
a  serious  disadvantage  to  an  ambitious  youth; 
for  the  "  Challenges,"  especially  those  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  course,  a  competition  in 
which  each  candidate  turns  examiner  of  his 
rivals  in  his  turn,  were  then  one  of  the  mosit 
fashionable  spectacles  of  the  metropolis. 
According  to  the  politics  of  the  head-fnas- 
ter  for  the  time  being,  or  the  accident  of 
political  or  natural  relationships  with  the 
families  of  the  competitors,  party  leaders, 
influential  peers,  and  prelates,  thronged  the 
antique  sdiool-house.  There  might  have 
been  seen  St.  John,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power  and  place,  encouraging  a  friend's 
cousin,  and  watching  spitefully,  with  the  old 
rancour  of  the  bygone  Christ  Church  and 
Bentley  feud,  the  manoBUvres  of  the  tyran- 
nic/naster  of  Trinity  inflexibly  resolved, 
'^  pro  solit&  humanitate  8u4,"  writes  the  in- 
dignant minister,  ''and  with  all  the  good 
breeding  of  a  pedant,"  on  choosing  the  best 
scholars  for  his  own  college.  A.t  a  later 
period,  we  have  the  "great  Commoner," 
JPulteney,  writing  to  his  nephew  Colman, 
with  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  on  the  same 
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subject,  and  expressing  his  desire  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  contest.  Many  boys  had  an  en- 
trance into  public  life  secured  them  by  the 
acuteness  and  quiclcness  they  manifested  on 
these  occasions.  Prior,  who  had  scrambled 
into  the  school  with  difficulty,  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  signalising  himself  in  this 
manner.  Traditions  vary  as  to  his  plans 
Md  hopes  on  leaving.  There  is  a  tale  that 
he  even  actually  served  the  office  of  tapster 
at  his  uncle's  house.  But  his  talents  were 
too  useful  to  be  lost  at  the  epoch  of  our  his- 
tory ;  and  his  ingenuity  and  wit^ippear  to 
have  been  exactly  suited  for  pusning  his 
powers  into  notice  in  the  only  way  then 
possible. 

Patronage  was  now  in  the  very  pride 
and  full  blossom  of  its  existence.  Partly 
from  the  natural  revulsion  after  the  ascetic 
severity,  which  was  a  blight  even  upon  the 
fine  A^  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  partly,  it  may  be,  from  the  instinct 
of  gilding  over  the  gross  Sybaritism  of 
court  life  with  the  superficial  gloss  of  liter- 
ary taste  and  refinement,  every  aspirant 
after  fame,  or  licensed  indolence,  betook 
himself^  as  of  right,  to  composing  verses, 
often  of  the  very  smallest  and  mo8t^  point- 
less character.  But  too  many,  of  feeble 
powers,  and  S  great  repugnance  to  turn 
these  to  acoount  in  any  rational  fashion, 
used  literature,  not  afler  the  honest  Grub 
Street  &shion  of  their  compeers,  so  merci- 
lessly, nay  malignantly,  assaulted  in  the 
Dunoiad,  the  writers  of  Queen  Annexe  time 
— men  who  meant  to  live,  and  did  live,  by 
hard  real  work,  done  for  small,  but  well 
earned  pay, — but  made  it  an  apparent  ex- 
cuse for  begging,  just  as  mendicants,  to 
avoid  the  legal  penalties,  offer  matches  for 
sale.  There  were  some  even  then  of  the 
later,  and  certainly,  spite  of  all  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  them,  the  &r  more  honourable 
type.  Dryden  laboured  in  literature  as 
zealously  as  any  man  could  work  in  the 
more  regular  anc^  avowed  professions.  But 
the  majority  were  of  a  different  disposition. 
The  luxury  of  the  age,  and  the  love  of  su- 
perfluous attendants  had  demoralized  let- 
ters, as  a  court,  or  a  nobleman's  residence 
often  does  a  neighbourhood.  Authors  did 
not  rely  on  themselves,  but  on  the  chance 
of  cajoUng  some  great  man  into  guarantee- 
ing their  powers.  Nor  did  the  wealthy 
oourUers  disdain  the  office  imposed  upon 
them.  Needy  writers  were  taken  in  to  their 
service,  as  an  additional  ten  lacqueys  might 
be,  with  the  risk,  of  course,  of  being  turned 
o^  to  make  room  for  a  dwarf  or  a  bravo ; 
for 

**  Constat  leviori  bellaa  somtu 
Nimirum,  et  capiont  plus  intestina  poetie.'* 


On  the  easy  terms  of  rendering  his  regular 
quota  of  judicious  praise  to  the  poetry  of  his 
host  and  dedicatee — ^for  generally  "  ipse 
facit  versus,''  he  held  his  pension.  Tn  fact, 
the  demand  for  writers  worthy  of  patronage 
had  now  at  last  exceeded  the  supply.  But 
a  state  of  opinion  when  a  brace  or  so  of 
bards  is  an  essential  element  in  a  splendid 
household,  not  because  the  master  appre- 
ciates their  compositions,  but  because  he 
thinks  such  a  suite  a  badge  of  taste  and  let- 
ters, is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  or  the 
vigour  of  genius.  The  condition  of  taste  can 
be  best  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  Horace 
was  the  standard  of  poetry,  and  the  cotem- 
porary  French  bards  the  received  interpret 
ters  of  classical  feeling.  Not  only  at  this 
time,  but  later,  when  literature  seemed  re- 
generated, morids,  taste,  wit,  and  sentiment 
were  all  discovered  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  great  original  and  type  of  all 
poets  of  society,  the  domestic  laureate  of 
Augustus,  Mecenas,  and  all  the  most  refined 
givers  of  dinners  at  Rome.  It  would  be 
quite  inexplicable  why  Horace,  Horace, 
Horace  is  the  perpetually  recurring  authority 
of  the  Caroline  period,  and  of  the'distinguish- 
ed  men,  the  flower  of  whose  youth  falls 
within  the  same  epoch,  did  we  not  recollect 
the  analogy  in  the  spirit  of  both  ages,  and 
how  complete  a  reflection  that  poet  is  of 
the  tone  of  his  own  times,  and  of  what  was 
then  considered  the  tone  of  good  society. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Horace  furnished 
very  appropriately  Prior's  introduction  to 
society  and  fame.  The  celebrated  Lord 
Dorset  represents  the  court,  of  which  he  was 
the  brightest  ornament,  ^n  its  lights  and  its 
shades.  We  may  at  once  reject  his  protege's 
judgment  of  him  as  a  writer.  Without  going 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  song 

'^  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land," 

the  highest  merit,  or  ranking  its  author 
with  -^exander  or  William  IIL,  because  he 
could  touch  it  up  the  night  before  a  bloody 
sea-fight,  we  may  fairly  give  it  credit  for 
great  neatness  and  spirit  But  that  ^  the 
manner  in  which  he  wrote  will  hardly  ever 
be  equalled,"  that  "  every  one  of  his  pieces 
is  an  logot  of  gold,  such  as  wrought  or  beaten 
thinner  would  shine  through  a  whole  book 
of  any  other  author,"  is  adulation  only  ex- 
cusable from  the  extravagant  courtesy  of 
the  age,  the  laudable  grief  of  a  friend  writing 
to  a  son  of  his  old  patron,  or,  lastly,  the 
same  prejudice  in  &vour  of  profligate  wits, 
whidi  leads  him  to  excuse  his  panegyric  of 
one  noble  poet,  by  allusion  to  the  forgotten 
lucubrations  of  another,  Wilmot  Earl  of 
Rochester,  as  ''the  other  prodigies  of 'the 
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age."  As  a  frieDd,  a  geatlemaiiy  aiid  a 
oourtier,  he  probably  deserved  the  praises 
lavished  upon  his  generosity  and  umversal 
affability,  though  frequent  gusts  of  passion, 
however  short  and  speedily  atoned  for,  and 
an  uncontrollable  taste  for  satirizing,  not 
vice,  but  social  faults,  such  as  ^  tedious  re- 
citals of  private  afi&irs,"  ''  extreme  ignorance 
and  imperUnence,"  or  even  **an  Ul  judged 
civility ,"  Hkust  have  made  his  temper  rather 
trying,  to  say  the  least,  to  his  associates. 
But  to  gloss  over  the  nauseous  debaucheries 
and  mad  follies  of  many  years,  to  glance  at 
scenes  which  have  done  most  to  taint  the 
memories  of  Charles  ll.^s  reign,  as  "  the  little 
violences  and  mistakes  of  a  night  too  gaily 
spent,"  is  a  terrible  evidence  of  the  radical 
corruptness  of  society,  which  could  pardon 
everything^  and  forget  everything,  when  the 
perpetrator  was  a  IxH'd  BuckhursU  As  a 
patron,  however,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
that  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  true  genius,  which  so  oflen  be- 
guiles men  into  the  belief^  that  he  who  can 
so  skilfully  estimate  power  in  others,  must 
surely  be  himself  endued  with  the  same 
species  of  c&pacity.  Intimate  relations  with 
Waller,  and  Dryden,  Butler,  Wycherley, 
and  Prior,  with  all  but  the  first,  the  rela- 
tions of  a  patron,  point  to  no  common  ap- 
preciation of  intellect  or  ordinary  powers  of 
discernment.  It  is  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
last  named  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  pre 
servatioa  of  his  &me  and  the  memory  of 
his  munificence. 

They  met  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  no- 
blemeKi  and  gentry  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's,  held,  according  to  custom,  at  the 
fiummer  Tavern,  kept  by  S.  Prior.  From 
wine  and  talk  of  love  there  had  been  no  un- 
natural transition,  as  usual  in  those  days,  to 
the  poet  of  both.  A  discussion  arose  re- 
specting the  exact  interpretation  of  some  in- 
spired platitude  in  the  Odes  about  Uiese 
mysteries ;  and  one  of  the  company  happen- 
ed to  recollect  that  a  schoolboy  was  in  the 
house,  the  nephew  of  their  host,  and  whose 
memory  might  be  fresher  on  these  points 
than  their  own.  The  array  of  courtiers  and 
authors  were  astonished  at  discovering  the 
delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception  of  the 
destined  vintner  in  their  own  peculiar  sub- 
jects. Lord  Dorset  at  once  recognised  the 
fad's  genius,  and  chained  himself  with  his 
maintenance  at  Cambridge  and  future  ad- 
vancement. The  determination  did  honour 
to  his  sagacity.  The  life  of  Prior  is,  from 
henceforth,  at  home,  the  history  of  cliques 
and  coteries,  which  have  made  themselves 
niches  in  history,  whence  many  a  reminis- 
cence of  them  sheds  a  bright  quiet  light  over 
the  dark  places  of  this  most  obscure  mid  idio- 


synoratio  of  periods ;  abroad,  of  ftmous  trea- 
ties, appealed  to  even  now  as  articles  of  &ith 
in  the  creed  of  the  balance  of  power,  and,  in 
their  provisions,  still  fresh  and  lasting.  At 
St.  John's,  he  soon  grew  into  fame  as  a  wit 
of  the  very  first  rank  in  the  then  sense  of 
^^wit."  Mathematics  had  scarcely  at  that 
early  period,  spite  of  the  world-wide  repii> 
tation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  begun  to  engross 
all  the  interests  of  Cambridge.  Latin  verse 
was  still  there  the  poetry  of  the  educated ; 
and  each  unhappy  tenant  of  &e  throne 
counted  it  among  the  burdens  of  greatness 
to  have  to  peruse — or  pretend  it — ^e  prolix 
Latinity  of  each  ambitious  gownsman.  Pri- 
or's good  scholarship  even  secured  his  eleo- 
tion  as  fellow  of  his  college,  shortly  after 
taking  his  degree,  and  he  became  the  centre 
of  that  society  of  whidi,  at  an  earlier  date, 
we  discover  many  picturesque  traces  in  the 
quaint  biography  of  Matthew  Robinson.  la 
the  vacations,  with  his  brother  Canta^  be 
might  have  been  found  pressing  round  the 
upper  table  in  the  "Wits'  Coffee-house," 
or  the  famous  summer  balcony,  where  they 
listened  reverentially  to  the  great  chief  of 
the  wits,  "proud  to  dip  a  finger  and  thumb 
into  Mr.  Dryden'e  snuff-box,  thinking  it 
enough  to  inspire  them  with  a  true  genius, 
for  poetry,  and  make  'em  wrfte  verse  as  fast 
as  a  tailor  takes  his  stitches,"  as  a  ooii- 
temptuous  cotemporary  asserts.  He  cer- 
tainly does  appear  to  have  been,  at  kast  on 
repartee  terms  with  the  creat  man  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Town  and 
Country  MoUse," '  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  Uie  anecdote,  that  the  veteran 
author  shed  tears  of  annoyance  and  indigna- 
tion, as  the  malice  of  the  town  delighted  in 
believing,  at  the  ^t  of  "  two  young  men, 
whom  he  had  always  treated  wdl,  treating 
him  so  ill."  The  story  was  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  the  wrath  which  his  envious  detracts 
ors  imagined  must  have  been  exeited  by 
learning  the  general  ridicule  (Prior  and  his 
coadjutors  being  the  "  coryphfei")  cast  upoQ 
the  "  Hind  and  the  PantheF." 

Never,  indeed,  had  anything  been  wel- 
comed with  more  riotous  exultation  and 
a  heartier  burst  of  panegyric  than  this  paro- 
dy. The  smartness  of  the  insinuations  and 
inuendoes  so  pleased  and  gratified  the  party- 
feeling,  which  had  now  engrossed  every 
other  sentiment,  as  to  insure  it  against  cool, 
impartial  criticism.  Dryden  had  ahready, 
by  a  proud  self-assertion,  and,  at  the  same 
time  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances, 
which,  with  all  his  £une,  necessitated  his  ap» 
pearing  as  a  rival  of  back-writers,  roused 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  a  host  of  competi- 
tors. Now  there  had  arisen  an  additional 
motive  to  rage  against  him  in  his  change  of 
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rdigion,  and,  in  tbe  fear  of  the  admirable 
powers  of  aatire  and  criticism,  which  had 
worked  such  havoc  in  his  '*  Absolom  and 
Ahitophel,"  in  the  ranks  of  Shaflesbury's 
liberals,  Dryden  has  been  partly  avenged 
by  the  neglect  with  which  posterity  has 
diosen  to  visit  the  instrument  of  his  perse- 
eution.  Sudi  has  always  been  the  case  with 
productions  of  ephemeral  intere^  and  al- 
most, it  would  seem,  in  proportion  to  their 
temporary  popularity.  The  "Two  Mice" 
is  never  republished,  for  it  could  have  no 
readers,  unless  for  its  historical  interest. 
They  were  at  once  enrolled  in  the  select 
company  of  wits  who  met,  curiously  enough, 
at  "  The  Judges'  Head,"  in  Chancery  Lane, 
the  sign  of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Tonson, 
piblisher  of  the  rival  **  Hind  and  Panther." 
In  this  society  was  the  germ  of  the  prince  of 
clubs,  the  Kit-Cat,  more  regularly  establish- 
ed in  1700.  Originally  it  was  a  sort  of 
publishers'  dinner  and  conversazione,  at 
which  literary  projects  were  discussed,  and 
the  first  foundation  of  a  clever  epigram 
laid.  Gradu41y,  as  the  fame  of  its  wit  and 
conviviality  grew,  peers  and  politicians  of 
the  liberal  party  petitioned  to  be  admitted, 
till  at  last,  though  preserving,  as  e,  p,, 
Brookes's  still  does,  the  idea  of  a  party 
of  guests,  with  Jacob  Tonson  for  host,  not 
of  a  systematic  and  independent  socie^,  it 
grew  into  a  mighty  centre  of  the  literary 
and  statesmanlike  brilliancy  of  the  great 
Whig  houses.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the 
traditions  of  |he  elections  of  the  "  toast " 
for  the  year — the  summer  expeditions  to 
the  "  Upper  Flask,"  amid  the  distant  (but 
not  more  rural  in  appearance  then  than  now) 
wilds  of  tiampstead— of  their  conclaves  at 
Jacob  Tonson's  country  house— the  proud 
condescension  of  their  host,  who  thought 
himself  the  greatest  man  among  them,  in 
taking  the  post  of  their  secretary — his  love 
of  all  the  old  forms,  and  horror  at  the  sa- 
crilegious insolence  of  the  notorious  Lord 
Mohun,  in  breaking  off  the  gilded  emblem 
of  office  from  the  publisher's  chair.  But 
all  this  was  at  a  later  period,  when  Prior 
was  lamented  as  a  deserter  to  the  Tory 
camp.  At  present  it  was  more  exclusively 
an  association  of  young  authors,  or  genuine 
literary  lords,  and  the  conviviality  was 
confined  chiefly  to  Christopher  Cat's  mutton 
pies.  The  poet's  puns  and  bon-mots  soon 
secured  him  a  high  place  in  this  fraternity. 
But  there  was  an  under-current  of  prudence 
in  his  disposition,  which  made  him  crave 
some  more  stable  position  than  that  (in  it- 
self no  sinecure)  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
fashion. 

The  times  were  fiivourable  to  his  ambi- 
tion.   Literary  men  were  still  as  much  pa- 


tronizea  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  bat 
now  for  the  use  to  which  their  gifls  could 
be  put,  not  as  being  a  necessary  part  of  a 
great  man's  household.  In  fact,  the  import- 
ance of  authors  was  disproportionately  in- 
creased. The  professional  services  of  poets 
and  satirists,  it  is  obvious,  were  useful  for 
winning  over  the  nation  to  assent  to  &e  ao* 
tual  result  which  a  comparatively  very 
small  body  of  prominent  individuals  had 
achieved.  But  this  scarcely  explains'  the 
sudden  demand  for  the  politi(»d  aid  of 
writers  of  any  pretensions.  We  must  re- 
collect that,  besides  the  accident  of  several 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Revolutioa 
having  been  long  conspicuous  as  patrons  of 
literature^  it  was  especially  necessary  to  en- 
list, on  the  side  of  Reform,  all  the  names  of 
most  popular  notoriety.  Lastly,  when  all 
those  most  versed  in  the  routine  of  public 
business  had  been  the  employ^  of  an  ad- 
verse Government,  and  bound  over,  as  it 
were,  to  promote  hostile  principles,  it  was 
much  to  have  a  choice  from  among  men  who 
had  actually  evinced  their  powers  in  any 
one  direction. 

The  very  universality  of  the  practice  of 
dispensing  Crovemment  patronage  in  &vour 
of  his  own  class,  made  Prior  feel  injured  at 
being  passed  over  even  for  a  time.  He 
complained  with  a  mixtiure  of  humour  and 
querulousness — 

**  My  friend  Obarles  Montague's  preferred ; 
Nor  wonld  I  have  it  long  observed, 
That  one  moose  eats  whi&  t'other's  starved." 

Hk  murmurs  were  hardly  justifiable. 
Not  only  had  Montague  a  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  an  eloquence  of  the  very  first 
order,  but  his  name  and  connections  would 
give  him  a  sure  title  to  notice  from  the  rul- 
ing oligardiy.  Poor  Prior,  however,  might 
be  pardoned  for  overlooking  the  fitct  that 
the  immediate  event,  the  publication  of  the 
satire,  which  led  to  his  friend's  elevation, 
was  not  the  sole  reason.  He  only  observ- 
ed, that  one  of  the  co-authors  seemed  in 
danger  of  eliding  his  days  as  a  senior  fel- 
low, and  he  the  man  who  had  contributed 
all  the  wit  of  the  pamphlet,  except  what 
merit  the  preface  might  possess.  ^'JDid  not 
Halifiix  write  *  The  Country  Mouse'  with  Mr. 
Prior  1"  asked  Spence  once.  "  Yes,"  said 
Lord  Peterborough,  "just  as  if  I  were  in  a 
chaise  with  Mr.  Cheselden  here,  drawn  by 
his  fine  horse,  and  should  say,  .Lord !  how 
finely  we  draw  this  chaise."  He  murmured 
that  his  right  to  promotion  was  vested,  but 
not  made  payable.  The  interest  of  his 
friend  Fleetwood  Shepherd — an  old  boon 
companion  of  Charles  IL,  and  to  whom  two 
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amasing  "Conversation''  poema  are  ad- 
dressed, with  his  old  patron — great  at  Wil- 
liam's Court  and  at  tne  Kit-Cat  Club, — the 
Earl  of  Dorset  procured  him  an  introduce 
tion  to  the  king.  In  1690,  just  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  parody,  he  was 
gazetted  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  embas- 
sy at  the  Hague. 

Here  then  begins  his  political  career.  It 
was  altogether  diplomatic,  though  at  times 
he  held  other  employment,  with  nomi- 
nal duties,  and  was  almost  the  same  in  its 
demands  upon  his  talents  and  political  prin- 
ciples in  the  days  of  his  Toryism  and  his 
Whiggism.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  fame, 
that  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
Revolution,  were  as  admirable  for  their 
negotiations  as  for  their  wars.  Then  first 
began  to  be  understood  the  great  doctrine 
of  a  balance  of  power,  already  referred  to. 
It  had  formerly  existed,  as  a  principle,  only 
in  the  speculations  of  profound  internation- 
al lawyers  ;  the  mutual  fears  and  jealousies 
of  neighbouring  states  having  been,  in  the 
practice  of  nations,  Ae  subsitute  for  it, 
since  the  condensation  of  those  myriad  in- 
dependencies, which,  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, had  rendered  su(^  a  doctrine  unneces- 
sary. Practical  statesmen  had  been  forced 
to  recognize  it  through  the  ins6lent  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  made  these  terrors 
and  suspicions,  formerly  intermittent,  now 
continuous  and  even  cotemporaneous.  The 
comprehensive  policy  of  William  of  Orange 
gave  the  banded  nations  of  Europe  a  chief- 
tain and  centre,  and  facilitated  the  adoption 
of  measures  m  accordance  with  it.  The 
negotiator  recognised  in  the  terms  he  was 
empowered  to  ask,  and  the  conditions  the 
ministers  of  hostile  cabinets  seemed  ready  to 
accept,  the  vast  and  energetic  mind  of  his 
king,  A  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the 
champion  of  the  Whigs,  appears  to  have 
survived  in  the  secretary's  mind  his  apostasy 
to  the  Tories.  Nor  was  he  himself  a  mere 
obstructive  in  these  transactions.  A  spite- 
ful saying  of  Walpole's,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  poetry,  have  prejudiced  posterity 
Against  receiving  him  as  a  statesman.  Less 
reasonably  men  have  been  led  to  conclude 
that  he  was  an  incapable  diplomatist.  But 
neither  William  nor  Bolingbroke,  his  sub- 
sequent patron,  were  in  the  habit  of  choos- 
ing incompetent  ministers.  If  there  were 
any  merit  in  the  labours  of  the  embassies 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly to  Prior  that  we  must  assign  the 
praise,  and  not  to  the  great  ^*  Revolution" 
Lord  who  might  happen  to  be  the  chief 
figure  in  the  pageant.  That  he  had  abilities 
for  the  work  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever ;  for,  if  his  name  only  had  been  want- 


ed to  give  an  air  of  literary  patronage  to 
the  Government,  plenty  of  clittering  sine- 
cures could  have  been  found  for  him.  What 
Ae  work  really  was,  and  what  sort  therefore 
of  abilities  were  needed  for  it,  is  not  so  ap- 
parent. Probably  an  ambassador  even  now 
possesses  but  little  original  power.  He  is 
only  the  organ  of  a  cabinet,  with  very 
definite  instructions.  The  time  when  he 
acts  most  of  his  own  mere  notion,  is  on  oc- 
casions arising  from  some  accidental  centre- 
temps  requiring  prompt  decision.  In  those 
days  when  resident  legations  were  not  yet 
customary,  except  among  the  Venetians, 
the  chance  of  sudi  exigencies  was  but  small. 
The  envoy  was  sent  lor  a  special  purpose, 
and  was  expected  to  communicate  at  onoe 
all  that  occurred  on  the  moment.  Neither 
was  the  division  of  labour  in  a  court  quite 
as  absolutely  recognised  then  as  now.  As 
William  was  his  own  foreign  minister,  so, 
like  Bolingbroke,  he  was  iJl  but  his  own 
diplomatist  likewise.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  The 
rights  of  nations  were  much  niore  perplexed 
then  than  now;  the  complications  which 
had  been  growing  and  growing  since  the 
feudal  system,  were  then  first  unravelled. 
The  statesman  who  had  conceived  the  plan, 
imd  who  held  the  chart  of  the  track  in  his 
own  mind,  could  alone  embody  the  result 
in  a  treaty.  No  certain  principle  had  as 
yet  been  established  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions of  states  ;  the  application  of  them 
was  not  then  as  now  the  onlj^ difficulty,  but 
the  induction  itsel£  Hence  a  different  sort 
of  envoy  was  required,  a  man  direwd 
enough  to  comprehend  the  state  of  things, 
and  not  too  self-reliant  or  vain  to  communi- 
cate all  to  his  principal,  and  to  obey  orders 
implicitly ;  a  man,  besides,  pliant  and  adapt- 
ing himself  quickly  to  foreign  customs  in 
an  age  not  yet  prolific  in  travellers,  and 
with  a  reputation  for  wit  and  esprit  enough 
to  render  him  acceptable  in  foreign  society ; 
able,  finally,  to  aviul  himself  of  all  secret 
influences  in  that  age  of  female  intrigue  and 
finesse.  The  correspondence  of  Prior  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke  at  a  later  period,  shows 
how  well  he  fulfilled  all  these  conditions. 

We  have  not  full  particulars  of  his  con- 
duct as  a  negotiator  during  William's  reign» 
We  only  know  that  he  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  patron,  and  satisfed  the 
king.  Without  any  impeachment  to  his 
talents,  he  appears  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  rather  ornamental,  not  fVom  p«^ 
sonal  attractions  (since  we  are  told  by  a 
friend,  that  he  possessed  '^un  visage  de 
bois'*),  but,  for  his  sparkling  wit  He 
figured,  accordingly,  on  all  occasions  of 
show  and  pageant.    Nor  does  he  seem  to 
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have  disliked  being  forced  to  become  part 
of  a  spectacle,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
prospective  shame  at  the  thought  of  the 
humble  condition  into  which  he  would  have, 
some  time  or  other,  to  descend.  His  move- 
ments were  watched  by  all  the  quidnuncs 
at  home,  with  a  curiosity  which  must  have 
been  gratifying  to  the  nephew  of  the 
butcher  and  vintner  of  the  jRumraer,  or, 
perhaps  yet  more  so,  to  the  fellow  of  StT 
John's.  Narcissus  Luttrell  is  most  particu- 
lar in  recording  every  rumour  of  his  eleva- 
tion and  doings.  From  him  we  learn  that, 
after  having  been  four  years  at  the  Hague, 
attending  there  the  congress  of  the  Anti- 
Gallican  powers  of  the  W  est  of  Europe,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  king  him- 
self, being  now  regularly  reti^ned  for  di- 
plomacy by  Government,  he  assisted  at  the 
peace  concluded  at  Rvswic,  in  1697,  and 
was  selected  for  the  honourable  employ- 
ment of  bringing  home"  news  of  it  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Kegency.  Bonfires  and  bell- 
ringing  welcomed 'him  home,  as  though  he 
had  been  a  conqueror.  The  same  year,  as 
a  reward  for  his  exertions,  he  was  gazetted 
Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland,  but  was  speedily 
called  upon  to  attend  Bentinck,  Earl  of 
Portland,  William's  prime  favourite,  on  his 
mission  to  Paris  to  exchange  ratifications  of 
the  treatv.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  l5uke  of  Bcdford^s  embassy,  in  the 
last  century,  and  that  of  Lord  Castlemaine 
to  the  Pope,  in  James'  reign,  this  was  per- 
haps the  most  sumptuous  ever  dispatcned 
by  our  country.  Besides  the  importance  of 
'the  occasion  itself — the  conclusion,  not  of 
one,  but  a  series  of  wars — there  was  a  de- 
sire to  show  France  that  England,  in  receiv- 
ing a  parvenu  dynasty,  had  not  abdicated  the 
old  sentiments  of  national  grandeur — to 
publish,  in  short,  before  the  eyes  of  France 
and  all  the  West  of  Europe,  a  manifesto  of 
its  invincible  pride  and  spirit.  The  whole 
was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  rude  magnifi- 
cence. The  starving  peasants,  who  throng- 
ed the  highways  to  welcome  the  bearers  of 
peace,  were  astonished  at  the  spectacle  of 
droves  of  fat  oxen  conveyed  from  home, 
and  the  French  capital  flowed  with  English 
ale.  The  Secretary  was  allowed  L.800  for 
his  equipage  in  the  pageant  of  the  solemn 
entering  into  Paris ;  and  the  exact  number 
of  shillings  thought  sufiicient  for  such  an 
official's  daily  expenditure,  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is  recorded  by  the  veracious  chroni- 
clers of  the  gossip  of  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses. 

His  name  and  his  business  habits,  his  tact 
and  wit,  recommended  him  to  the  same 
office  under  Portland's  successors,  Villiers, 
Earl  of  Jersey,  and  Lord  Manchester.    In- 


deed, with  his  reputation  for  fashion  and 
dexterity  of  repartee,  combined  with  real 
application,  he  was  a  most  valuable  repre- 
sentative oi  England  in  that  court  of  cote- 
ries and  politico-amatory  intrigues.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  coolness — or, 
rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  termed,  cold- 
ness  of  temper  in  him — which  made  him, 
though  no  Machiavel,  a  capital  secretary  of 
legation.  The  dignity  or  his  position,  as 
envoy  of  England  at  that  special  time,  and 
a  probably  genuine  admiration  of  the  obsti- 
nate heroism  of  William's  character— of 
which  the  object  of  his  mission  to  his 
rival's  court,  was  so  material  a  proof— gave 
an  air  of  sincerity  to  the  fitmous  saying, 
when  paraded  before  Le  Brun's  pictures  of 
Louis'  Flemish  Campaign  at  Versailles,  that 
"  the  monuments  of  his  master's  actions 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  own 
house." 

He  continued  to  reside  in  France,  with 
but  two  short  intervals — one  for  a  mission 
to  see  King  William  at  Loo^  on  some  mat- 
ters connected  with  diplomacy,  Ae  other 
when,  in  defiiult  of  work  for  him  at  Paris, 
he  was  called  over  to  take  the  Under-Secreta- 
ry's portfolio  in  Lord  Jersey's  office.  The 
curious  in  England  were  very  inquisitive  as 
to  what  business  could  have  gained  Prior  ad- 
mittance to  the  monarch's  fevourite  retire- 
ment, and  the  conference  has  been  consider- 
ed evidence  of  his  statesmanlike  qualifica- 
tions. His  return  home  was  rumoured  to 
be  connected  with  a  negotiation  of  marriage 
between  himself  and  the  Lady  Falkland. 
Whether  there  was  any  ^ound  for  the  re- 
port does  not  appear.  Poor  Prior,  at  all 
events,  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  con- 
tract so  important  an  alliance.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  xmhappy  in  his  at- 
tachments. He  had,  at  least  once  already, 
paid  his  addresses,  during  the  leisure  of  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber — their  ob- 
ject being  Mrs.  Singer,  subsequently  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Rowe;  while,  firom  Mrs. 
Bessv  Cox,  who  did  respond  more  favoura- 
bly, his  friends  thought  him  fortunate  in  be- 
ing emancipated,  even  by  the  last  resource 
of  dying.  He  was  soon  summoned  back 
to  Paris,  from  the  caresses  of  society  in 
London.  To  be  employed  at  all  is  no  dis- 
agreeable lot  in  life ;  but  to  be  employed 
as  Prior  was,  with  his  love  for  high  and  re- 
fined society,  delightfiilly,  is  rare  good  for- 
tune. We  should  remember  what  sort  of 
mind  and  tastes  his  were — ^we  should,  in- 
deed, read  a  page  of  his  poetrv — ^before  we 
regret  that  a  poet's  life  should  have  been 
frittered  away  in  the  puerilities  of  diplo- 
macy. Yet  we  must  not  underrate  his  court 
poetry.    In  those  times  of  imaginary  po* 
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liteness  and  serious  politios,  a  poet  in  office 
was  considered  indebted  to  the  king  or  his 
ministers  in  so  many  blunders  or  panegy- 
rics or  condolences,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
very  laureate.  But  Prior  laid  his  tribute 
before  the  throne  with  a  frankness  and  ele- 
vation of  tone,  which  showed  it  not  to  be 
wrung  unwilljngly  from  him,  but  to  be  a 
^ontaneous  offering. 

The  character  of  the  king,  as  a  general 
and  sovereign,  spite  of  forbidding  and  un- 
courtier-like  traits  in  his  ordinary  demean- 
our, might  have  provoked  a  man  of  lower 
endowments  to  poetry.  Even  Johnson  is 
forced  to  allow,  when  speaking  of  the  Car- 
men Secretary  of  1699,  that  William  was, 
in  his  public  character,  heroic,  and  that  Prior 
may  Imve  told  the  truth,  when  he  declared 
that,  while  he  praised  others  out  of  compli- 
ance with  &shion,  he  lauded  Orange  from 
inclination.  The  latter  poem  itself  is  too 
iaborious,  afber  the  manner  of  odes  gene- 
rally, and  specially  those  of  his  age,  to  be 
read  with  pleasure  now,  let  alone  the  weari- 
some mimicries  of  Horace.  Still  it  has 
some  fine  lines,  contrasting  with  William's 
more  complete  character,  as  he  thought,  the 
mixture  of  iron  and  clay  in  Roman  heroes. 
He  proceeds  in  a  noble  strain  : — 

""With  jostest  honour  be  their  merits  dressed; 
But  be  their  failings  too  confessed : 
Their  virtue,  like  their  Tiber's  flood, 
Boiling  its  course,  designed  the  conntry^s  good. 
Bat  oft  the  great  and  too  impetuoas  speed, 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  pollntiog  weed ; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran, 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man." 

This  is  exalted  for  the  professional  wit 
and  inditer  of  clever  epigrams ;  yet  people 
in  this  day  may  be  pardoned  for  not  search- 
ing a  poem,  and  that^  too,  an  ode,  of  some 
five  or  six  hundred  lines,  for  some  few  pas- 
sages of  this  calibre.  But  why  the  *'  Enff- 
li£  Ballad  on  the  Recapture  of  Namur^' 
has  not  kept  its  popularity,  it  is  much  harder 
to  explain.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  City  and 
Country  Mouse,  the  labour  of  hunting  out 
the  parallelisms  of  a  parody  of  a  poem,  itself 
now  not  generally  read,  may  be  the  reason. 
At  all  events,  there  is  a  freshness,  and  anima- 
tion in  these  verses,  which  is  perfectly  ad- 
mirable.- In  lieu  of  thought,  there  is  what 
is  no  such  bad  substitute  sometimes,  true 
ardour  and  zeal  for  his  subject  There  is 
abundance  of  effervescence,  if  there  be  scarce- 
ly genuine  poetic  fire.  The  art  visible  in 
all  the  poets  since  Sbakspeare,  with  hardly 
an  exception  of  Milton  in  his  exquisite 
"Comus,"  or  of  Dryden's  "Alexander's 
Feast,''  for  once  gives  way  here  to  open  day- 
light and  plain  sound  English,  which  had 


been  well-nigh  superseded  by  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  age  borrowed  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan era. 

Prior's  change  of  party  is  a  fact  of  history, 
nor  is  there  any  history  in  it  which  needs 
explanation.  He  was  no  hero  of  political 
purity,  no  originator  of  a  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution and  of  government.  The  value  of 
any  criticism  on  his  life  must  consist  in  the 
clearness  with  which  it  shows  him  to  have 
been  simply  a  representative  character,  re- 
presenting that  and  the  clever  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  not  sufficiently  energetic  for 
the  bar ;  nor  could  the  son  and  nephew  of 
tradesmen  (lave  gained  ready  admission  to 
the  court  From  Parliament  as  a  profes- 
sion, he  was  exduded  by  the  same  defi- 
ciencies which  unfitted  him  for  the  Temple  or 
Lincoln's  Inn.  But  he  chanced  to  have  that 
very  common  combination — ^a  taste  for  the 
glitter  of  a  courtier's  life,  and  abilities  for 
the  busy  idleness  of  bureau  statesmanship. 
His  powers,  such  as  they  were,  were  well 
attempered,  and  in  perfects  unison.  Poetry 
and  patronage  were  the  regular  and  legiti- 
mate  resource  then  for  men  of  good  educa- 
tion, narrow  means,  and  aspirations  for  so- 
ciety superior  to  their  own  rank.  Prior, 
therefore,  became  a  poet,  having  not  indeed 
any  large  portion  of  inspiration,  but  natural 
wit,  and  an  especial  taste  for  Horace,  the 
hierophant  of  the  mysteries  of  court  versi- 
fication ;  and  Dorset  and  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd had  the  honour  of  lighting  upon  him 
for  a  proteg^  and  client.  The  days  and  the 
characteristics  of  Charles'  reign  passed  away. 
The  court,  as  a  courts  no  longer  absorbed  • 
all  the  talents  of  the  nation.  Sedley,  and 
Buckhurst,  and  Wilmot,  could  no  longer 
afiect,  with  repute,  to  blaspheme.  But  the 
people,  though  not  now  feeling  content  to  be 
beaten  and  insulted  by  a  gang  of  young 
nobles,  who  esteemed  it  fashionable  to  play 
the  ruffian,  had  yet  in  it  too  much  of  the 
impulse  of  th^  Restoration,  to  refuse  to  let 
the  same  men  subside  from  oligarchs  into 
n^nisters  and  ambassadors.  Their  follow- 
ers, in  turn,  were  compelled  to  become  poli- 
ticians with  their  patrons ;  and  Prior,  withr 
out  abnegating  his  character  of  a  wit,  grew 
in  time  into  a  minister  plenipotentiary. 

But  he  had  betaken  himself  to  politics  as 
the  profession,  in  those  times,  of  a  wit  and 
a  poet  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
fervour  of  either  of  the  two  religious  par- 
ties, if,  indeed,  he  could  comprehend  their 
point  of  view.  His  political  tenets  were 
not  much  more  clearly  defined  than  his 
religious,  though  he  does  seem  to  have  had 
a  practical  liking  for  the  oligarchical  sys- 
tem  succeeding  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts. 
It  was  his  intimacy  with  some  of  the  chief 
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agents  in  that  event  which  had  engaged 
him  in  his  first  literary  performance,  and 
which  carried  him  on  in  the  same  track. 
Even  his  strongest  sentiment  in  sympathy 
with  1689,  viz.,  admiration  for  the  great 
qualities  of  William,  was  itself  of  the  same 
personal  sort  But|  political  partizanship, 
grounded  merely  on  personal  associations, 
nor  cemented  by  reminiscences  of  personal 
risks  and  triumphs  in  the  strife  and  strug- 
gles of  great  principles,  is  most  unsteady. 

His  defection  occurred  the  year  after  his 
election  for  East  Grimstead,  in  Sussex,  and 
his  appointment  as  Locke's  successor  at  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  occasion  seems  to 
have  been  the  motion  for  a  Bill  of  Impeach- 
ment against  the  privy  councillors,  who  had 
irregularly  connived  at  William's  conclusion 
of  the  Partition  Treaty.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion, a  future  friend,  destined  by  the  bale- 
ful lustre  of  his  genius  jiind  ambition,  to 
ruin  the  hopes  of  the  Tories,  Henry  St 
John,  made  himself  remarked.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Prior  has  recorded  his  own 
original  dislike  of  that  convention,  spite  of 
the  part  he  had  himself  taken  in  it,  in  ^'  The 
Conversation." 

"  Matthew,  who  knew  the  whole  intrigae, 
Ne*er  much  approved  that  mystic  leagae." 

But,  as  this  is  said  in  the  character  of  a  false 
pretender  to  intimacy  with  the  negotiator, 
and  the  next  couplet — 

"  In  the  vile  Utrecht  treaty  too, 
Poor  man!  hs  found  enoagh  to  do,** 

is  an  attack  upon  what  he  most  certainly 
had  advised,  just  the  contrary  Inference 
should,  perhaps,  be  drawn.  If  we  must 
be  uncharitable — as  is  thought  sometimes 
to  be  indispensable  in  history  —  his  con- 
duct, taken  in  connection  with  the  rather 
suspicious  circumstances  of  his  subsequent 
relations  with  the  Whig  ministry,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  may  be  tolerably 
plausibly  ascribed  to  a  fear  that,  from  the 
mechanical  share  he  himself  had  taken  in 
the  transaction  as  secretary  to  the  king, 
occasion  might  be  taken  by  his  enemies  of 
the  time  beinjr,  for  involving  him  in  the 
criminality.  But  explanations,  when  we 
once  allow  the  possibility  of  perfidy,  are 
endless.  A  quarrel  with,  or  jealousy  of  the 
crandeur  of  his  old  school-fellow,  Charles 
Montague,  would  be  as  probable  as  any ; 
only  unfortunately  it  has  not  the  least  basis 
of  proof  to  rest  upon.  It  will  be  best  to 
leave  the  matter  to  be  explained  by  a  com- 
bination of  motives — a  little  fbar  of  the 
odium  waiting  upon  a  sinking  party,  long- 


accumulating  discontent  at  the  superior  rank 
of  old  acquaintances,  a  faint  conviction  of 
the  impropriety  of  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures  in  politicians,  who  had  expelled  a 
sovereign  on  this  plea,  and,  finally  and 
chiefly,  the  formation  of  new  connections. 

His  vote  against  Somers  and  Montague 
clearly  indicated  his  defection,  but  he  had 
never  at  any  time  sufficiently  compromised 
himself  as  a  partizan,  to  be  open  now  to 
revilings  as  an  apostate.  His  present  change 
was  one  rather  of  connections  than  of  prin- 
ciples, and  even  this,  qf  relations  with  the 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party, 
rather  than  its  literary  champions.  Scarcely, 
even  in  the  heat —if  the  term  can  be  used 
of  a  cold  diplomatist — of  party  controversy, 
during  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  did 
Prior  engage  himself  to  pre-Revolution  doc- 
trines.  For  a  long  time  he  even  seems, 
notwithstanding  what  Pope  asserts  to  the 
contrary,  to  have  maintained  his  acquaint- 
ance and  co-operation  with  many  of  the 
subordinates  in  the  party  he  had  lefb — men 
who  had,  like  himself,  taken  to  politics  as 
the  proper  profession  now  for  men  of  intel- 
lect— ^persons  like  Stepney,  who,  on  his 
death  in  1717,  associated  his  two  now 
estranged  school-fellows  in  his  will,  be- 
queathing to  Halifax  books  and  a  gold  cup, 
to  the  other  fifty  guineas.  We  find,  even 
so  late  as  the  year  1700,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  contest  between  the  two  factions, 
when  Harley  and  his  friends — the  friends 
of  Prior — ^had  been  ejected  from  office  by 
a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  liberal  Tories,  the 
"  Phsedra,"  a  play  of  Edmund  Smith's, 
brought  out  under  the  direct  and  united 
auspices  of  him  and  Addison. 

If  he  had  changed  from  motives  of  inter- 
est, he  was  rightly  punished  with  a  long 
interval  of  enforced  leisure.  He  was  even 
repulsed  in  1701,  when  his  new  allies  were 
in  place,  in  an  application  for  the  Keeper- 
ship  of  the  Records  at  Whitehall,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson — ^a  cir- 
cumstance  alluded  to  in  Addison's  answer 
in  the  "  Whig  Examiner "  to  his  criticism 
on  Garth's  verses,  where  it  is  insinuated 
that  his  bitterness  against  the  quondam 
Tory,  Godolphin,  was  not  purely  patriotic. 
Literature,  and  plots,  and  all  the  multifa- 
Yious  trivialities  of  a  man  of  fashion  occu- 
pied him,  whether  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
for  nine  or  ten  years.  Some  of  his  time 
was  given  up  to  the  unmeaning  dissipation 
of  the  period.  Yet  he  was  not  a  noted 
tavern-haunter,  like  Smith,  or  even  a  man 
to  delight,  as  did  Addison,  in  spending 
whole  days  and  nights  in  a  cofiee-house. 
He  preferred  privacy  in  his  pleasures,  and 
the  obaracter  of  his  wit  was  better  suited  for 
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the  meetings  of  a  select  club,  or  the  salons^ 
than  for  the  confusion  and  publicity  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  that  age.  The  lodgings 
in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  were  often 
glorified  by  the  presence  of  Addison  himself, 
and  Swift  and  Steele,  who  all,  at  times,  could 
merge  the  excrescences  of  political  hostili- 
ty in  the  common  brotherhood  of  literary 
genius.  At  some  of  these  meetings  the  con- 
spiracy of  Isaac  BickerstafTs  predictions 
against  the  astrologer  Partridge^s  peace  of 
mind,  fwid  belief  in  his  own  existence — 
conceived  by  the  same  quick  fancy  which 
forced  the  idea  of  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag 
— was  elaborated  and  picked  out,  as  it  were, 
by  the  others,  assisted  by  Rowe,  not  yet  a 
Whig,  and  Yalden,  a  consistent  Tory,  both 
old — Westminster  men. 

Thus,  between  the  pleasures  of  literary 
idleness  in  the  society  of  his  acquaintances 
in  town,  and  the  houses  of  Lord  Dorset, 
Fleetwood  Shepherd,  near  Stamford,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^s,  at  Euston,  Prior 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of 
these  years.  Some  of  the  interval  he  spent 
in  his  rooms  at  St.  John's,  where,  no  doubt, 
he  was  duly  admired  as  a  great  politician 
and  London  wit.  Yet,  with  all  these  varied 
sources  of  interest,  the  late  diplomatist  re- 
pined at  being  without  employment^.  He 
always  rather  enjoyed  the  bustle  and  the 
minutisB  of  a  legation,  his  oommissionership, 
in  which  he  bad  been  confirmed  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  being  all  but  a  sinecure. 
Besides,  he  had  an  inclination  to  chronic 
fears  of  poverty,  though,  according  to  his 
friends'  testimony,  totally  devoid  of  the 
prudent  habits  by  which  it  might  have  been 
avoided.  Rather  later,  responding  to  an 
invitation  to  Euston,  he  complains,  that 
''he  does  not  perceive  thafhis  fortune  does 
any  way  intend  to  lessen  his  liberty,"  and 
commissions  Hanmer  to  get  him,  not  only 
"a  pretty  nagg,"  but  also  any  available 
"  Welch  widow,  with  a  good  jointure."  The 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  at  the  same 
period,  appears  even  to  have  made  him 
hesitate  about  declining  an  offer  of  a  secre- 
taryship to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with, 
seemingly,  a  kind  of  general  agency  in  the 
estates  of  the  see.  He  certainly  had  weighed 
the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  was  decided 
against  accepting,  by  hearing  that  the  in- 
Come  was  mudi  less  than  what  report  made 
it,  and  from  fear  of  compromising  his  pro- 
spects with  a  liberal  Tory  ministry.  He 
expresses  himself  vexed  at  the  rumour  that 
he  was  to  *'  sett  up  High  Church,  and  cut 
down  all  the  bishop^s  woods  into  fagotts  to 
bum  dissenters." 

Indeed,  the  first  cabinet  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  had  been  formed  on  Tory  principles ; 


and  though,  with  many  questions  turned 
into  open  ones,  to  let  in  the  new  partizans  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  discontented  with 
the  regular  Tories,  it  had  still  sufficiently 
retained  its  original  character  to  allow  the 
regretful  envoy  to  hope  a  restoration  to  the 
dignity  and  emoluments  of  the  representa* 
tive  of  a  great  nation.  The  successes  of 
Marlborough  left  no  scope  for  abilities  so 
peculiarly  adapted  as  were  Prior's,  for  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Paris  and  Versailles  of 
Louis  XlV.'s  epoch.  On  the  rupture  of  the 
Tories,  he  attached  himself,  gradually  more 
and  more,  to  the  faction  of  Harley  and  St. 
John — not  from  any  especial  devotion  to 
their  principles,  but  from  the  courtesies  of 
which  these  leaders  were  so  prudently  pro- 
fiise  to  all  men  of  letters.  The  death  of 
Dorset  in  1706,  and  of  Stepney  in  1707, 
left  their  friend  more  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  bent.  Some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment may,  it  b  more  than  probable — as  has 
been  already  suggested — have  combined, 
with  his  intimacy  with  the  conspirators  and 
intuitions  of  St,  John's  talent  for  govern- 
ment, to  carry  him  over  as  a  professed 
member  of  opposition,  on  the  catastrophe 
of  Harley 's  plot  against  his  Whig  colleagues 
in  1706. 

He  was  not  ordinarily  inclined  to  exult 
much  in  the  triumph  of  his  friends  or  the 
fall  of  his  opponents  ;  so  that  we  must  not 
expect  songs  of  victory  on  the  virtual  defeat 
of  the  persecutors  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  but, 
for  a  time,  he  certainly  let  himself  be  borne 
away  by  the  violence  of  his  associates,  being 
one  of  those  Tories  who  sympathized  with 
the  wrath  of  the  (fctober  Club,  at  the  lenity 
displayed  to  their  foes  by  Harley.  When 
the  "Examiner"  was  set  up  by  St.  John, 
who  at  first  conducted  it.  Prior  was  enrolled 
among  the  oohtributors,  and  signalised  bis 
accession  by  a  contemptuous  critique  of 
Dr.  Garth's  verses  to  Godolphin  on  the  loss 
of  his  white  sta£ 

The  keen  epigramatic  genius  of  Prior  was 
concentrated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
most  vulnerable  points  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
by  the  Secretary,  a  most  complete  master 
of  all  the  artillery  of  political  literature. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  poet's  zealous  co- 
operation in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
"Examiner,"  this  'kind  of  warfere  does  not 
appear  to  have  suited  his  opacity.  We 
miss,  even  in  Addison's  answer,  the  graceful 
tact  and  the  neatness  of  his  sarcastic  humour. 
He  was  not  better  adapted  for  a  hand  to 
hand  combat  in  letters  than  in  Parliament. 
His  satire  is  obscure,  and  even  the  virulence 
clumsy.  His  opponent  was  not  more  fitted 
for  such  a  situation.  He  was  too  open  to 
attack  himself,  aad  too  selfoonscioos  to  take 
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up  any  of  tbose  ponliotis  in  such  oonfliots, 
where  only,  with  some  risk  of  personal  ex- 
posure, any  great  injury  can  be  done  to  the 
adverse  side.  He  could  point  and  wing  a 
javelin,  but  not  "the  clumsy  sort  of  sledge- 
hammer retort)"  which  SwiA;,  without  a  fear, 
and  scarce  an  effort,  could  heave  at  ancient 
friend  and  ancient  foe.  His  talents  had 
soon  a  more  congenial  sphere  created  for 
them  in  his  beloved  diplomacy  by  the 
peculiar  policy  of  his  adopted  party.  Till 
the  time  was  ripe,  he  murmured  at  the 
"  dreams  of  cockets,  and  dockets,  and  draw- 
backs, and  jargon,"  by  which,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
haunted,  made  smart  epigrams,  organised 
dubs,  and  did  much  of  the  work  of  an 
agent  among  the  polite  and  fashionable  ad- 
herents of  his  two  chiefs. 

This  was  the  age  of  epigrams.  Society 
was  a  more  important  elem^t  in  the  life, 
especially,  of  politicians  and  authors,  then 
t^n  now.  Newspapers  had  not  yet  begun 
to  report  faithfully  the  heaviest  and  the 
longest  speeches  for  future  reference,  so 
that  oratory,  to  be  remembered,  had  to  be 
terse  and  pointed,  rather  than  elaborate  and 
ai^mentative.  Further,  the  author  had 
not  then  a  large  reading  public  at  his  beck 
and  call;  for,  even  in  the  upper  classes, 
books  were  not  thought  a  necessary  of  life. 
A  bon  mot,  on  the  other  hand,  travelled 
with  the  swifhiess  of  every  sedan  chair,  and 
made  its  inventor  a  famous  man  where  he 
most  desired  to  shine.  The  example  of 
France,  even  the  prevalence  of  the  French 
language,  encouraged  this  taste;  and  the 
keenness  of  political  contests,  with  the  con- 
centration of  a  man's  political  and  social  life, 
made  that  kind  of  literary  ability,  which  can 
embalm  a  party  cry  or  invective  in  a  stanza, 
quite  invaluable.  Luttrell,  the  celebrated 
wit  of  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  poet  Moore,  flourished  in  a 
period  at  once  of  great  political  and  literary 
impulse,  but  the  progress  of  general  educa- 
tion and  of  journalising  made  that  time  far 
different  from  the  otherwise  corresponding 
era  of  Anne's  reign.  Luttrell  d id  not  devote 
his  powers  to  politics,  and  Moore's  squibs, 
though  animated  and  smart,  read  too  often 
like  versified  and  be-chorussed  leaders  of 
the  "Times"  or  "Chronicle,"  which  had 
commonly  furnished  their  text. 

Prior's  powers  as  a  wit  were  employed 
by  his  parly,  but  the  policy  of  its  leaders 
soon  created  scope  for  his  services  in  diplo- 
macy. Peace  with  France  had  been,  since 
the  Revolution,  a  rooted  sentiment  of  the 
Tory  phrty;  but  the  recent  Whi^ism  of 
Marlborough,  the  only  consummate  general 
£ngland  possessed,  rendered  negotiations — 


at  least  so  thought  a  lM)slile  cabinet-^oow 
inevitable.  The  nation,  however,  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  resigning  the  fruits  of 
an  incomparable  series  of  victories,  even 
while  it  murmured  at  the  expenditure  of 
which  they  were  the  result.  To  despatch, 
then,  a  formal  embassy  on  a  contingency, 
and,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  publicity, 
to  insult  as  it  were  the  Whigs,  was  too 
perilous  an  enterprise  for  an  unstable  cabi- 
net. They  gave  Prior  a  secret  commission 
to  prepare  the  way  for  regular  negotiations. 
The  wnole  transaction  was,  however,  bruited 
abroad  through  his  detention  on  his  return 
from  Paris  in  company  with  Mesnager  and 
Gaul  tier,  by  the  officious  patriotism  of  some 
provincial  politicians.  We  can  imagine  how 
the  ancient  city  of  Cantierbury  (though  other 
accounts  represent  Deal  as  the  scene  of  the 
incident)  would  exult,  and  in  what  a  strain 
of  self  gratulation  it  would  indulge  itself,  at 
the  capture  at  last,  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Matthew  Prior,  so  long  a  suspected  charac- 
ter, in  the  company  of  a  notorious  Frendi 
Abb6,  and  what  occasion  for  murmurs  at  a 
Tory  and  Popish  Government  tiie  order  in 
Council  for  their  release  would  furnish. 
The  "  New  Journey  to  Paris,"  by  the  Sieur 
de  Baudrier,  was  indited  by  Swift  in  ridicule 
of  the  monstrous  reports  to  which  so  clan- 
destine an  expedition  soon  gave  rise.  The 
quiet  demureness  of  the  satire  is  fir9t-rate, 
as  is  the  picture  of  the  airs  of  the  pretended 
narrator,  whom  we  discover  from  internal 
evidence,  to  have. been  the  envoy's  prying 
valet.  It  had,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of 
habituating  the  town  to  the  idea,  at  least,  of 
peace,  and  precipitated  the  preliminaries. 

Next  to  St.  John,  Prior  was  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous  personage  through- 
out these  negotiations.  It  was  at  his  house 
in  Duke  Street  that  the  managers  of  the 
preliminaries  met;  and  he  signed  the  articles 
along  with  the  privy  councillors.  Often, 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  did 
the  aspiring  Secretary  of  State  resort  to 
these  same  lodgings  in  quest  of  "cold  blade- 
bone  of  mutton  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
dispatched  after  the  drudgery  of  office,  with 
much  talk,"  and  that,  often,  we  suspect,  not 
of  the  ffravest  or  most  statesman-like  cha- 
acter.  The  poet  was  even  named  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary,  to  act  at  Utrecht  with 
the  Resident,  Lord  Strafford ;  but  the  indi^ 
nation  of  the  Lord  of  Raby  justified  Swift\ 
apprehensions,  and  hindered  the  ratification 
of  the  nomination.  He  was  consoled  by 
being  selected,  as  of  right,  to  attend  his 
chief  and  boon  companion,  the  "  alLacoom- 
plished"  Secretary  or  State,  to  Paris,  where 
he  partook  in  the  glory  of  a  deliverer  of  a 
harassed  nation  from  an  interoedne  war. 
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On  his  own  acooimt  he  was  acceptable  to 
Louis  and  his  court.  The  monarch  had  the 
'generosity,  or  prudence,  to  forget,  if  he  had 
ever  heard,*  as  well  certain  other  verses,  as 
the  advice  how  without  risk  to  earn  the 
laurels  of  a  martial  king : — 

''  Are  not  Boileaa  and  Oomeille  paid 
For  panegyric  writing? 
Thej  know  how  heroes  may  be  made 
Without  the  help  of  fighting." 

The  correspondence  of  Bolingbroke,  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  throws 
light  upon  the  poet^s  character  in  this  the 
most  exalted  scene  of  his  career.  He  was 
not  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  letter-writ- 
ing, but  neither  were  his  immediate  coevals. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  his  age  was  the  age 
of  epigrams,  so  it  was  reserved  for  the  next, 
.which  had  lost  this  secret  (for  we  find  a 
bluntness  even  in  Pulteney's  bon  mots),  to 
excel  in  epistolography.  Nowhere  can  be 
discovered  more  exquisite  models  of  this 
branch  of  literature  than  in  the  correspond* 
ence  oi  Pope,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  (both,  though  contemporaries  of 
Prior,  in  a  literal  sense,  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  era  of  the  Georges),  Gray, 
and  Horace  Walpole.  The  letters  of  the 
famous  men  of  jAjine^s  reign,  of  Swift,  and 
Bolitigbroke,  and  Prior,  are  stiff  and  spoiled 
by  classical  quotations,  and  stilted  attempts 
now  and  then  at  being  lively,  while  their 
epigrams  and  sayings  are  pointed  and  as 
happy  as  can  be.  l^e  distinction  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  social  element 
in  both  epochs,  and  to  its  having  been  called 
out  and  developed  at  the  respective  periods 
for  diflerent  objects.  A  [good  epigram  is, 
in  its  own  way,  as  certain  evidence  of  the 
prominence  of  the  social  phase  of  an  age 
as  a  picturesque  style  in  letter-writing.  Its 
smartness  and  pungency  require  a  highly 
educated  audience.  That  is  not  enough  by 
itself.  The  audience  must  be  composed  of 
persons  living  so  familiarly  together,  as  at 
once  and  simultaneously  to  catch  the  glanc- 
ing of  an  insinuation.  Again,  as  has  been 
already  suggested,  a  perfect  epigramatic 
style  implies,  as  precedent  to  its  formation, 
large  enough  an  audience  and  keen  enough 
an  interest  in  their  neighbours'  concerns,  to 
reward  the  inventor's  pains.  The  age  of 
Marlborough,  and  Addison,  Wharton,  and 
Bolingbroke,  was  such.     Politics  were  be- 


*  A  remark  of  Voltaire  (Lettres  mt  lee  Anglais) 
aoggeaks  a  simple,  though  less  pleasing  explaaation 
of  the  king's  magnanimity, — viz^  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  tho  poet's  last  visit  to  France,  Paris  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  ever  written  verses.  It  ia^  how- 
ever, haid  to  leooadle  this  with  other  fitcts. 


come  the  sport  aind  exoitemeiit  for  a  num- 
ber of  leaders  of  society  —  the  plotters  in 
drawing-rooms  as  well  as  in  cabinets.    But 
the  interests  with  which  they  played  and 
coquetted  were  national ;    the  neart  of  a 
whole  people  was  the  source  oh  which  they 
depended,  and  the  throb  and  flutter  of  the 
pulse  of  ministries.     But  the  very  univer- 
sality of  the  excitement  destroyed  the  case 
and  freedom  of  society,  while  it  infused  a 
tone  of  hurry  and  imitation.    Many  instrti- 
ments  and  agents  were  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  national  and  party  enterprises, 
and  each  claimed,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  warfare,  in  which  the  engines  were  secret 
history  and  personalities,  was  necessarily 
allowed  an  equal  footing  in  society.     But 
that  perfect  reciprocity  of  sympathy  and 
even  prejudices,  that  feeling  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  writer  and  reader  are  settled 
once  for  all,  whether  they  be  those  of  mutual 
equality,  or  the  reverse,  and  that  rank  and 
position  are  recognized  and  certain,  all  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  perfection  in  a  corre- 
spondence, were  altogether  wanting  between 
the  tradesman's  son  and  the  masters  of 
Mortimer  and  Battersea.     Hence,  in  these 
letters  of  Prior  to  St  John,  Uiere  is  some- 
thing of  an  appearance  of  effort  at  freedom 
in  the  familiarity.    It  is  only  when  he  talks 
of  common  acquaintances  that  this  vanishes. 
Otherwise,  they  are  curious  records  of 
the  business  of  the  representative  of  a 
powerf\il  nation  in  these  days  of  intrigue. 
They  throw  much  light  on  the  real  functions 
of  a  plenipotentiary  in  that  age,  if  not  in 
all,  pending  the  negotiations  for  a  great 
European  peace.    The  proofe  of  the  s^rile 
dependence  of  the  minister  at  Paris  for  in- 
structions from  home  on  every  single  point, 
however  trivial,  diminish  our  wonder  at  the 
phenomenon  of  so  unstatesmanlike  a  per- 
sonage as  the  poet,  having  been  placed  in 
so  important  a  station.     He  was,  wiUi  two 
short  intervals,  when  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  at  Paris,  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary.     On  the  departure  of 
the  latter  he  actually  assumed  the  public 
character  of  unbassador ;  nevertiielesa,  his 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  filled  throughout  the  entire  period  with 
details  of  petty  vexations,  little  triumphs, 
and  little  duties.    The  letters  diiefly  i^er 
to  events  subsequent  to  his  visit  to  England 
in  October  1712.     We  hear  incidentally 
about  that  visit,  that  stocks  rose  on  hia  ar- 
rival, and  that  he  went  up  to  Oambridge  to 
display  the  plenipotentiary  to  his  wonder- 
ing brother-fellows,  and  how  the  Master  of 
St.  John's,  to  show  he  at  least  Was  not 
dazzled,  let  the  minister  $tand  before  his 
elbow  diair,  and  how  the  minister,  in  hb 
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indigaation,  indited  an  epigram  to  the  effect 
that  the  dignitary  should  not  have  hia  in- 
terest  for  a  bishopria 

He  returned  to  France,  to  be  harassed 
with  a  whole  host  of  minute  perplexities. 
His  complamts  that  his  salary  was  always 
in  arrear,  and  the  murmurs  at  the  ambi- 
guity o^  his  position,  as  envoy  with  full 
powers  at  one  time,  and  at  another  (during, 
«.e.,  Shrewsbury's  residence  in  Paris)  having 
no  definite  name,  though  with  a  public  com- 
mission, are  quite  distressing.  Along  with 
nearly  every  official  despatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  an  epistle  from  "  Matt  to 
Harry,"  detailing  his  embarrassment  from 
want  of  equipages.  Every  now  and  then 
ho  affects  to  despise  the  parade  of  a  public 
entry  into  Paris,  except  for  the  honour  of 
England  and  the  Queen's  commission.  In 
March  all  his  querulous  questions  are  an- 
swered- by  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  France,  with  a  reproof  of  his 
craving  to  be  made  part  of  the  spectacle  on 
the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
had  been  allowed  a  sum  of  money  for  equi- 
page when  only  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswic;  he  is 
now  censured  for  supposing  his  commission 
gives  him  any  representative  charter,  and 
informed,  that  he  need  only  assist  at  the 
ceremonial  as  a  private  gentleman.  ''  Did 
I  ever  desire  to  be  a  lion  in  Arabia,"  he 
cries  to  St.  John,  in  a  burst  of  hurt  pride 
and  indignation,  "  any  more  than  to  be  an 
ambassador  at  Paris  f  His  friend  "  Harry," 
who  to  every  disappointed  applicant  for 
Government  patronage  was  always  profuse 
in  his  expressions  of  sympathy  and  readi- 
ness to  aid,  were  it  not  for  the  senior  part- 
ner in  the  firm  (Harley),  had  often  reiterat- 
ed, "  My  friendship,  dear  Matt,  shall  never 
tail  thee ;  employ  it  all,  and  continue  to  love 
Bolingbroke."  Now,  he  advised  him  not 
to  ask  for  such  things,  but  to  get  them  on 
credit.  Poor  Matthew  did  this  to  his  cost, 
finding  on  the  fall  of  his  patrons,  that  he 
was  held  personally  liable.  In  April  1713, 
however,  the  old  querulousness  breaks  out. 
"  Those  people,  you  know,"  he  writes,  "  who 
are  curious  and  impertinent  enough  upon 
such  heads,  begin  to  question  me  so  closely, 
that  I  sometimes  wish  I  knew  how  to  turn 
the  discourse;'*  and  in  July  he  feelingly 
complains,  that  '*  if  he  be  left  plenipoten- 
tiary, he  must  have  a  house  and  a  parson." 
His  troubles  were  considerably  lessened  in 
September,  for  his  friend  had  now  become 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  half  of  Europe,  in 
which  France  was  included,  and  the  envoy 
seems  to  have  been  told,  in  St.  John's  mag- 
nificent way,  to  get .  all  that  he  wanted  on 
credit,  for  he  bemoans,  with  manifest  vanity, 
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the  necessity  of  keeping  '^  ten  horses  in  his 
stables,  and  knaves  in  proportion,"  while 
we  know  that  no  part  of  all  this  splendour 
was  as  yet  paid  for,  even  the  salaries  of  the 
State  messengers  being  in  arrears. 

His  public  business  consisted  mainly  of 
learning  and  transmitting  the  propositions 
of  the  French  ministry,  not  in  discussing 
or  arguing  on  them.  His  less  mechanical 
duties,  besides  the  constant  source  of  em- 
ployment and  meditation  which  his  unsatis- 
fied wants  in  the  way  of  services  of  plate 
and  coaches  supplied  him  with,  concerned 
the  maintenance  of  Ae  national  glory,  by 
hospitality  to  foreigners  and  Englishmen, 
the  transaction  of  Bdingbroke's  private  busi- 
ness at  the  French  court,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  presents  to  the  ladies  and  others 
of  his  acquaintance,  or  the  care  of  provid- 
ing truffles  for  the  Queen's  kitchen.  The 
latter  subject  is  most  prolific  of  ministerial 
despatches.  The  history  of  the  truffles  was 
this :  Mme.  de  Tencin  had  sent  some  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  through  the  agency  of 
Prior.  St.  John,  knowing  the  Queen's  taste, 
loyally  transferred  them  to  the  royal  cook 
in  the  plenipotentiary's  name,  on  which 
event  we  have  the  mysterious  announce- 
ment in  an  epistle  from  him :  *^  the  Queen 
liked  them,  wished  them  tnarhrS  within ;  1 
give  you  the  hint"  Hence  more  truffles, 
and  rorvent  thanks  from  Paris  for  "  the  hint 
as  to  the  marbrS  in  trufiles ;  non  sunt  con- 
temnenda  quasi  parva  sine  quibus  magna 
constare  non  possunt."  Prior  recompensed 
his  friend's  kind  offices  in  this  negotiation 
with  the  sovereign's  palate,  by  undertaking 
the  apportionment  of  the  fcrmer's  gifU 
among  his  fiiir  or  political  allies  in  France. 
There  is  much  correspondence  on  the  im 
portant  subject,  the  cargo  being  composed 
of  honey-water,  sack,  and  "  eau  de  Barbade," 
and  several  high  dames  having,  it  appears, 
equal  claims  in  a  share  of  the  "  Nectareous 
liquor  eau  de  Barbade"  (King's  Toast), 
known  to  us  under  a  less  recondite  name. 
"  I  protest,"  writes  St.  John,  "  I  contributed 
to  make  the  partition  of  Europe  without 
being  so  much  at  a  loss  as  I  should  be  how 
to  make  that  of  this  cai^o !" 

His  interest  with  great  men  was  doomed 
to  be  short-lived.  A  blight  was  about  to 
fall  upon  all  his  political  prospects.  'Harley 
and  St.  John  had  quarrelled  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  foes  and  fears  of  friends  rose  to  a  tre- 
mendous height.  Prior  had  often  vaunted 
his  preference  of  "  some  small  establish- 
ment at  home"  to  all  his  ministerial  grand- 
eur, and  indulged  in  affected  regrets  for  the 
modest  poverty  of  Duke  Street.  Still  the 
Queen's  illness,  in  January  1716,  had  struck 
him  with  a  panic,  and  induced  the  trite  but 
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well-founded  fcreboding — "  if  the  prospect 
be  dreadful  to  the  masters  of  Mortemar 
Castle,  Hinton  St.  George,  Stanton  Har- 
court,  and  Bucklebury,  wnat  must  it  be  to 
friend  Matt !"  No  sooner  had  this  danger 
disappeared,  than  lo !  in  the  very  next 
month  came  the  terrible  rumour  of  a  schism 
in  the  Tory  party.  "We  have  reports 
here,'*  he  says,  on  March  3,  1716,  "that 
frighten  me  all  day,  and  keep  me  awake  all 
night ;"  and  which  compelled  him  "  to  put 
his  mind  into  10,000  postures,  as  the  caprice 
of  every  man  that  comes  from  the  enchant- 
ed island  (England)  requires."  Then  again, 
ig»)orihg  his  old  cravings  for  a  lowly  retreat, 
he  encourages  himself  and  his  chief  to  de- 
termine to  make  their  retreat,  respectively, 
to  Bucklebury  and  St.  John's,  "  as  late  as 
possible,"  while  he  urges  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, that, "  though  it  may  look  like  a  baga- 
telle, what  is  to  become  of  a  philosopher, 
when  that  philosopher  is  Queen's  plenipo- 
tentiary and  on  such  an  occasion,  and  friend 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,  one 
of  the  finest  heads  in  Europe,"  he  should 
not  be  left  to  the  ostentatious  patronage  of 
a  Frenchman  (de  Torcy,  who  had  Dffered  to 
remind  "  Robin  and  Harry"  of  his  claims). 
He  disdains  the  Baden  legation,  and  even  a 
Commissionership  of  Trade,  "  having  been 
put  above  himself,  and  not  liking  to  return 
to  himself."  In  vain  did  his  friend  reiterate 
that,  "  though  he  laugh  at  the  knave  and  the 
fool  who  is  advanced,  he  will  never  go  about 
to  disturb  the  only  administration  he  ever 
liked,  the  only  cause  he  ever  can  like."  In 
vain  did  Prior  urge  the  scandal  of  open 
quarrels  between  his  masters  at  Whitehall, 
and  bemoan  his  own  ruin  as  involved  in 
them  ;  "Am  I  to  go  to  Fontainebleau  ?  Am 
I  to  come  home  1  Am  I  to  hang  myself  ? 
From  the  present  prospect  of  things,  the 
latter  begins  to  look  most  eligible.'  The 
rupture  was  to  be ;  St.  John  was  to  snatch 
the  crown  of  victory  from  his  rival  Harley's 
hands,  and  find  it  transmuted  in  his  own  to 
a  mere  bunch  of  withered  weeds. 

In  less  than  a  month  all  the  fears  of  the 
party  were  realized,  the  Tories  convulsed 
by  an  internal  revolution,  and  the  Queen 
dead.  Well  might  Prior  have  exclaimed 
with  Lord  Bolhigbroke,  ''  What  a  world  is 
ihis  !  and  how  does  Fortune  banter  us !" 
fie  lingered  in  Paris  till  March  in  the  next 
)iar,  in  a  sort  of  amphibious  condition,  be- 
tween an  ambassador  and  a  political  refugee, 
harassed  by  debts  contracted  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  station,  and  watched  by  his 
owii  countrymen  as,  perhaps,  now  already 
intriguing  with  the  Pretender.  It  was  a 
sad  reverse,  after  having  so  gaily  congratu- 
lated himself  and  the  ministry  on  St.  John's 


"  beautiful  daughter,  the  peace,"  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  traitor  for  the  very  treaty 
which  he  had  proposed  should  be  depicted 
on  medals,  impersonated,  and  enthroned  in 
a  triumphal  car,  as  "Pax  missa  per  or- 
bem."  At  last  he  was  relieved  from  the 
legatine  pillory  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Stair 
as  his  successor,  and  the  tardy  payment  of 
his  debts,  not  the  less  tardy  that  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, his  old  schoolfellow,  and  who  still 
called  himself  his  friend,  was  King  George's 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

No  bells  were  rung  or  bonfires  lighted, 
on  this  occasion,  on  nis  arrival  at  White- 
hall ;  but  men's  eyes  were  not  the  less  fixed 
upon  him  with  eager  expectation.  Without 
having  ever  been  notorious  for  perfidy  or 
caprice,  still  his  political  career  had  scarcely 
given  evidence  of  any  rigidity  of  principle. 
His  partisanship  had  always  seemed  rather 
the  result  of  personal  connections  and  friend- 
ships than  principle.  His  disposition  was 
cold,  and  his  intimates  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered him,  though  careless,  selfish.  Ene- 
mies could  not  be  blamed  for  hoping  to  in- 
timidate or  corrupt  such  a  character,  and 
they  adapted  their  measures  for  both  as- 
pects of  his  temperament,  committing  him 
to  the  loose  custody  of  a  messenger  in  his 
own  house,  and  inviting  him  to  dinner  at 
the  house  of  Walpole.  The  most  terrible 
evidence  of  the  common  opinion,  even  of 
his  friends,  as  to  his  weakness  of  will,  or 
bad  faith,  was  that  convened  in  the  flight  of 
Bolingbroke  the  very  same  night  on  which 
the  news  of  this  certainly  most  suspicious 
entertainment  reached  him.  We  are  glad 
to  find  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  his 
terror  was  groundless.  Prior,  if  indeed  be 
had  really  led  the  Whigs  to  hope  anything 
from  his  confessions,  only  pretended  readi- 
ness to  turn  king's  evidence  to  concentrate 
on  himself  exclusively  their  expectations  of 
startling  disclosures.  He  calculated  that, 
if  he,  the  confidant  of  the  late  cabinet  in  all 
the  inmost  mysteries  of  negotiation,  should, 
when  discovering  all  that  he  knew,  be  found 
to  have  revealed  no  plan  bordering  upon 
treason,  the  party  would  be  cleared  of  cri- 
minality in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
details  of  the  rage  of  the  Whigs  on  disco- 
vering the  trick  pla^'cd  upon  them,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  pen  of  the  poet  himself,  are 
amusing  and  piquant.  They  vented  their 
wrath  on  the  author  of  the  failure  of  the 
mighty  secret  committee,  by  voting  him  the 
honour  of  an  impeachment  Perhaps  for 
the  humble  poet  and  diplomatist  this  was 
the  acme  of  his  glory.  Still,  though  he 
never  was  in  any  fear  for  his  life,  notwith- 
standing his  own  account  of  the  rise  of  his 
deafness,  that  "  he  had  not  thought  of  taking 
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care  of  bis  earia,  while  not  sure  of  his  head," 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes  as  a  politician,  and 
the  cloud  under  which  he  lay,  seem  to  have 
weighed  upon  his  spirits. 

He  remained  under  surveillance  over  two 
years,  beinff  dischai^ed  Portly  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Grace  ra  1717,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  excepted  by  name. 
At  first  he  had  attempted  to  make  light  of 
his  misfortunes ;  the  clever  but  unsystema- 
tic "  Alma  "  was  the  production  of  this  pe- 
riod; but  the  permanence  of  his  equivocal 
position,  aggravated  by  a  constitutional 
cough,  produced  great  dejection.  In  Octo- 
ber 1716,  he  writes  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  his  steady  friend,  and  too  moderate  a 
Tory,  to  have  been  dangerously  implicated 
in  the  plots  of  his  brother  ministers  : — **  I 
have  been  for  the  last  two  years  a  stranger 
to  health  and  pleasure ;"  and,  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  "  Melancholy  I  can't  help 
indulging  even  to  stupidity."  In  feet,  he 
had  never  been  a  sufficiently  bold  or  earnest 
politician  to  be  properly  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  mainte- 
nance of  the  tenets  of  the  October  Club,  so 
long  as  the  dignity  interfered  with  his  per- 
sonal ease  and  comfort.  His  circumstances, 
besides,  were  bad,  most  of  his  little  savings 
from  official  salaries  having  been  swept 
away  in  1711  in  the  failure  of  Stratford's 
i):ink.  He  was  forced  to  meditate  selling 
his  house  and  effects.  His  fHends,  however, 
on  hearing  of  his  necessities,  exerted  them- 
sel  ves  nobly.  Hiey  were  a  numerous  body.. 
The  correspondence  with  Bolingbroke  had, 
indeed,  never  been  renewed,  m  the  dark 
suspicious  mind  of  St.  John,  an  impression 
once  planted  unfavourable  to  a  friend  grew 
and  grew  till  it  overshadowed  all  his  remi- 
niscences of  ancient  kindness.  His  rage 
against  the  memory  of  Pope  evinced  this 
phenomenon  of  temperament.  He  seems, 
in  the  same  manner,  always  to  have  recol- 
lected, with  resentment,  that  the  fear  of 
Prior's  disclosures  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  own  rash  and  ill-judged  flight.  But 
the  closeness  of  the  relations  between  Prior 
and  Lord  Harley,  his  rival's  son,  kept  his 
anger  fresh.  Swif\;  and  Pope  might  remain 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  house  of  Ox- 
ford, yet  be  his  friends;  but  the  poet-diplo- 
m  itist,  always  a  sort  of  client  of  the  fallen 
Loril  Treasurer,  was  now  become  his  at- 
taobod  and  regular  retainer.  With  the  rest 
of  the  party,  however.  Whig  persecution 
was  accepted  as  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
constant  good  %th,  as  well  of  Prior,  as  of 
the  family  of  Hftrley.  The  halo  of  an  im- 
peachment hid  all  shortcomings. 

Instead  of  a  subscription,  which  would 
now  be  the  course,  an  edition  of  his  poems 


was  proposed  by  Lewis  and  Arbuthnot,  and 
strenuously  furthered  by  Swift,  Poptf,  and 
Gbj,  "No  advertisements,"  writes  the 
first  mentioned,  "are  to  be  published,  and 
the  whole  afl&ir  will  be  managed  in  a  man- ' 
ner  the  least  shocking  to  the  dignity  of  a 
plenipotentiary."  Besides  the  "Alma," 
the  collection  contained  another  new  work, 
the  firuit  also  of  his  imprisonment,  "  Solo- 
mon," his  chief  pride  and  boast,  but,  spite 
of  Cowper's  approbation,  and  some  few  dig- 
nified passages,  an  attempt  quite  beside, 
perhaps,  beyond  his  powers.  The  design 
itself  vrants  system,  the  poem  being  a  sort 
of  endeavour  to  embody  "  Proverbs  "  and 
Eoolesiastes "  in  a  romance,  embellished 
with  lively  scenes  and  high- wrought  descrip- 
tions of  banquets  so  complete,  thiEtt 

'<  Not  e*eQ  the  Phceoix  scaped  **  (I) 

Its  ffreat  defects  arise  from  the  bard  having 
no  heart  in  what  he  portrayed,  and,  per- 
haps, but  little  comprehension  of  tiie  gran- 
deur of  the  sentiments  he  aspired  to  versify . 
The  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  rivalry  of 
Pope;  and  it  is  amusing  to  remark  how 
petulantly  he  rejected  the  latter's  preference 
of  the  Hudibrastic  Alma.  Pope  judged 
rightly ;  he  could  also  praise  discre^y : — 

**  Dor  fHend  Don  [Vk>r  told,  yoo  know, 
A  tale  extremely  k  propos ;'' 

and  even  the  jealous  author  could,  at  times, 
criticise  impartially,  an4  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  child  of  his  matured  abilities — 

^  Indeed,  poor  Solomon  in  rbjme 
Was  moch  too  grave  to  be  sublime." 

The  collection  produced  L.4000,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  same  sum  lent  by 
Lord  Harley,  in  whom  the  estate,  subject 
to  the  poet's  life  interest,  was  vested,  pur- 
chased Down  Hall  in  Essex. 

He  did  not  spend  much  of  his  time  there. 
He  divided  his  time,  thenceforward  till  his 
death,  chiefly  between  "  the  little  house 
close  to  the  noise  of  the  Court  of  Requests," 
the  mansions  of  Lords  Harley  and  Bathur^t, 
and  St.  John's.  He  had  steadily  refused  to 
resign  his  fellowship  in  the  height  of  his  for- 
tunes (though  making  over  the  emoluments 
most  generously  to  a  deprived  fellow,  the 
learned  Baker),  replying  to  the  railleries  of 
fHends  on  his  pluralities,  that  it  would  pro- 
cure him  "  bread  and  cheese  at  the  last." 
The  event  had  justified  his  prudence. 

The  "  Brothers  "  still  met  occasionally, 
and  he  with  them ;  but  beclouded  with 
thoughts  of  the  "great  Dean  "  fretting  his 
soul  away  in  Ireland,  and  of  their  founder, 
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tbe  aspiring  secretary,  an  exile,  and  with  the 
bar  of  treason  on  his  scutcheon,  treason  to 
the  king  of  the  Whigs  and  the  king  of  the 
Tories,  the  society  pined  and  at  length  died 
out.  Prior  did  not  keep  up  his  intimacy 
with  the  more  professed  political  followers 
of  St.  John,  such  as  Wyndham ;  but  a 
warm  .friendship  subsisted  between  him, 
and,  not  only  Hanmer,  a  type  of  the  Hano- 
verian Tories,  whose  Conservatism  was 
based  on  a  firm  acquiescence  in  the  Revo- 
lution, ^  ^*  un  fait  accompli,"  but  even  with 
that  most  learned  and  sagacious  of  plotters. 
Bishop  Atterbury.  The  comfort  and  con- 
sideration which  attended  him  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  we  might  have  anticipated  would 
have  satisfied  the  vanity  and  tone  of  epi- 
cureanism in  his  disposition.  It  certainly 
approached  what  he  had  himself  oflen  re- 
presented to  his  friends  as  his  ideal  of  hap 
piness.  Nevertheless,  we  can  detect,  in  his 
correspondence,  the  shadow  of  a  lingering 
hope  that  he  mi^ht  once  more  rise  into  po- 
litical consideration,  not  through  any  exer- 
tions of  his  own,  or  even  the  agency  of  the 
Tory  party,  but  in  the  train  of  Lord  Ox- 
ford. The  South  Sea  bubble,  indeed,  at  one 
time  so  endangered  the  credit  of  certain  of 
the  Whig  ministers,  that  there  grew  up  a 
vague  anticipation  of  the  late  Lord  Trea- 
surer's restoration  to  his  old  authority. 
Prior  hoped  to  share  in  his  patron's  prospe- 
rity, though  not  entertaining  the  same  opin- 
ion with  the  public  of  that  statesman's  cha- 
racter. The  contrast  he  draws  between  the 
popular  explanation*  of  all  Lord  Oxford's 
conduct  as  ruled  by  the  laws  of  a  profound 
cunning,  and  the  fact  known  to  his  friends, 
that  the  apparent  caution  and  astuteness 
was  nothing  but  dilatoriness  and  indecision, 
is  grotesque  but  true.  The  crisis  passed 
by,  and  the  rumoured  sagacity  had  no  op- 
portunity for  display. 

The  ex-diplomatist's  regrets  and  longings, 
his  querulousness  at  straitened  means,  and 
determination  to  enjoy  to  the  full  tbe  pleas- 
ures within*  his  retich,  lasted  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  shortly  after  this  final  dis- 
appointment. He  left  behind  him  the  brief 
memory  of  a  very  every-day  character, 
most  remarkable  in  its  contrast,  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  figured  as  a  principal  agent. 
Both  parties  in  turn  reckoned  him  an  active 
ally.  He  was  the  favourite,  as  a  negoti- 
ator, of  two  sovereigns ;  one  his  own,  the 
other  an  enemy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  was  no  statesman.  In  the  golden 
age  of  our  literature  most  eminent  among 
poets,  in  his  own  day,  confessedly,  the  first 
who  introduced  that  more  polished  rhythm 
which  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  displays  in  its 


highest  perfection,  reckoned  by  Pope,  who 
disliked  him  because  of  his  quarrel  with  St. 
John  and  Atterbury,  along  with  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  and  Dry  den,  among  the  eight  "au- 
thorities for  poetical  language,"  vindicated 
fiercely  by  the  truthful  and  natural  Cowper 
from  Johnson's  "  rusty  fusty  "  remarks  on 
Henry  and  Emma,  and  honoured  in  having 
fumi^ed  large  stores  of  poetry  to  the  te- 
nacious memory  of  Scott,  his  claims  to  a 
lofly  poetic  &me  have  been  disallowed  by 
the  popular  judgment  of  posterity,  and  his 
most  epigramatic  love-odes  neglected. 
Without  thought  or  passion,  no  writer  can 
long  keep  his  rank  among  poets.  He  waa 
more  regularly  engaged  in  politics  than 
Swift.  Some  of  his  bon-mots,  Hazlitt  says, 
are  the  best  that  are  recorded — ^yet  who 
would  dream  of  comparing  the  author  of 
Drapier's  Letters  and  Gulliver,  ^ith  Prior, 
as  a  politician,  or  even  as  a  wit.  In  poetry, 
he  was  no  less  famous  in  his  own  day  than 
Pope ;  but  thousands,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration,  read  and  know  Pope  for 
one  who  has  glanced  through  Prior.  Even 
in  the  brilliant  social  epoch  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  he  occupies  no  special,  no  individual 
position  among  the  Dorsets,  Montagues, 
and  St  Johns,  with  whom  he  familiarly  as- 
sociated. Scarcely  an  idea  haa  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  his  very  demeanour  and  ge- 
neral appearance.  He  did,  said,  and  wrote 
many  things,  which  are  remembered ;  but 
he  himself  is  not. 

He  died  in  1721.  He  was  attended  to 
tiie  grave  by  the  cold  regret  of  his  once  en- 
thusiastic friend.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  his 
having  been  lefb  by  his  wealthy  patrons  to 
comparative  poverty,  and  by  Atterbuiy's 
excuses  for  being  kept  away  by  a  cold.  Ue 
had  himself  to  remind  posterity  by  a  be- 
quest for  a  sumptuous  monument  in  the 
Abbey,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Account  of  the  Lifi  and  WriL 
iugs  of  Thomas  Brown^  M.D,  By  Rev. 
D.  Wklsh.     1825. 

2.  Edinburgh  University  Essays^  1856. 
Art.  VII.  Sir  William  BamiUon.  By 
Thomas  Spencer  Batnes,  LL.B. 

In  the  edition  of  the  ^' Encycloptedia  Bri- 
tannica  "  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
there  is  a  continuation  of  th^Historical  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Progress  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy ;  but,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  con- 
tinuation of  the  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
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gross  of  Met^>h7^oaI  and  Ethioal  Philoso- 
phy.  We  are  at  this  moment  without  an 
account  of  the  phases  which  mental  science 
has  assumed  of  fate  years  in  Scotland.  We 
are  not,  in  this  artide,  to  attempt  to  supply 
this  defect.  We  are  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  sketch  and  a  criticism  of  the  two  men 
who  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in 
a  department  in  whidi  Scotland  has  been 
allowed  to  excel.  We  are  aware  that  Dr< 
Thomas  Brown  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whom  we  place  side  by  side,  differ  very 
widely  from  each  other;  but  their  pecu- 
liarities will  come  out  more  strikingly  by 
the  contrast ;  and  it  may  be  interesting,  and 
instructive  withal,  to  observe  the  one  sink- 
ing as  the  other  rises  above  the  horizon. 

There  would  be  no  propriety  in  giving  a 
history  of  Dr.  Brown,  since  we  have  a  full 
and  admirable  memoir  in  a  work  so  acces- 
sible as  his  "  Life"  by  Welsh,  and  an  ex 
eellent  compend  of  this  in  the  short  notice 
which    prefaces    the    common    edition   of 
Brown's  '*  Lectures."  In  regard  to  his  young- 
er years,  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  men 
tion,  that  he  was  bom  at  Kirmabreck,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  January  1T78; 
that  his  father,  who  was  minister  of  that 
place,  died  soon  after,  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  Edinbui^h ;  that  he  tiiere  reoeiv- 
ed  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  his 
mother ;  that,  in  his  seventh  year,  he  was 
removed  to  London,  under  the  protection  of 
a  maternal  uncle,  and  attended  successively 
scools  at  Camberweli,  Chiswick,  and  Ken- 
sington, down  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
unde,  in  1792,  when  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  reside  with  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and  beffin  his  collegiate  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity.    He  is  described  as  a  precocioira  child, 
and  we  can  believe  it.    He  was  precocious 
all  his  life,  and  m  everything.     We  have  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  take  sufficient  pains 
to  secure  that  the  flower  which  blossomed 
so  beautifully  should  be  followed  by  corre- 
sponding fruit.     We  can  credit  his  biogra- 
pner,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  learned  the  al- 
phabet at  a  single  lesson ;  but  we  suspect  that 
there  must  have  been  the  prompting  of  some 
ministerial  friend  preceding  the  replv  which 
he  gave,  when  he  was  only  between  four  and 
five,  to  an  inquiring  lady,  that  he  was  seek- 
ing out  the  differences  in  the  narratives  of 
the  evangelists.     At  school  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  and 
Uie  delicacy  of  his  feelings ;  by  the  quickness 
of  his  parts,  and  particularly  by  the  readi- 
ness of  his  memory ;  by  his  skill  in  recita- 
tioUf  and  his  iove  of  misoellaneous  read- 
ing,  especially   of  works  of   imagination. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  also  gave 


whioh  one  cff  his  masters  got  published,  per- 
haps unfortunately  for  the  youth,  in  a  maga- 
sine.  He  read  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  made  marks ;  and,  in  the  end* 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  reading  a  book  whioh 
was  not  his  own.  He  began  his  collegiate 
course  in  Edinburgh  by  the  study  of  Ix>gic 
under  Finlayson  ;  and  having,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1793,  paid  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  Cur- 
rie,  the  biographer  of  Bums,  introduced  him 
to  the  first  volume  of  Stewart's  **  Elements." 
The  following  winter  he  attended  Stewart's 
course  of  lectures,  and  had  the  courage  to 
wmt  on  the  Professor,  so  renowned  for  his 
academic  dignity,  and  read  to  him  observa^ 
tions  on  one  of  his  theories.  Mr.  Stewart 
listened  patiently,  and  then  read  to  the  youth 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  M.  Pre- 
vots  of  Geneva,  containing  the  very  same 
objections.  This  was  followed  by  an  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  the  Professor,  who,  how- 
ever,  declined  on  this,  as  he  did  on  all  other 
occasions,  to  enter  into  controversy.  It  is 
but  justice  to  Stewart  to  say,  that  he  con- 
tinu^  to  ti^e  a  paternal  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupil,  till  the  revolt  of  Brown 
against  the  whole  school  of  Reid  cooled  their 
friendship,  and  loosened  the  bonds  which 
connected  them.  In  1796  he  is  studying 
law,  whioh,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for 
medicine,  and  attended  the  medioal  classes 
from  1798  till  1808.  At  college,  he  receiv- 
ed instructions  fi*om  such  eminent  professors 
as  Stewart,  Robison,  Playfkir,  and'  Black, 
and  was  stimulated  by  intercourse  with  col- 
lege firiends,  such  as*£rskine,  Brouffham, 
Reddie,  Leyden,  Homer,  Jeffrey,  ana  Sid- 
ney Smith — all  precocious  and  ambitious 
like  himself,  and  who,  in  the  ^  Aoadetpy  of 
Sciences,"  debated  on  topics  &r  beyond' their 
years  and  their  knowledge. 

It  was  when  Brown  was  at  college,  that 
Dorwin's  "  Zoonomia  **  was  published,  and 
exdted,  by  its  superficial  plausibility,  an  in- 
terest resembling  that  which  the  ^^  Vestiges  " 
has  done  in  our  day.  Brown  reads  it  at  the 
ageof  ei|;hteen,  and  scribbles  notes  upon  it; 
these  ripen  into  a  volume  by  the  time  he  is 
nineteen,  and  are  published  by  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  intellectual  precocity.  In  the  midst  of 
physiological  discussions,  most  of  the  meta- 
physical ideas  which  he  developed  in  future 
years  are  to  be  found  here  in  the  bud.  He 
considers  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  as 
mental  states,  speaks  of  them  as  ^'  feelings," 
delights  to  trace  them  in  their  succession, 
and  so  dwells  much  on  suggestion,  and  ap- 
proaches towards  the  theory  of  general  no^ 
tions,  and  the  theory  of  causation,  expounded 
in  his  subsequent  works.     It  should  be  add- 
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turely  (o  principles  which  he  was  indispoeed 
t()  review  in  his  riper  yeara.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  to  Darwin,  that,  at  the  age  of 
\iineteen^  he  had  a  theodry  of  mind  whidi  be 
is  systematizing. 

Out  of  the  "Academy  of  Soi«K»8 ''  arose^ 
as  is  well  known,  the  ''  Edinbui^h  Review," 
in  the  second  number  of  which  there  was  a 
review,  by  Brown,  of  Viller's  "  PhUosophk 
4e  KanL"  The  article  is  characterized  by 
acuteness,  especially  when  it  points  out  the 
inconsistency  of  Kant,  in  admitting  that 
matter  has  a  reality,  and  yet  denying  this  of 
space  and  time,  in  behoof  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  have  the  very  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence! But  the  whole  review  is  a  blunder, 
euite  as  much  as  the  reviews  of  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  in  the  same  periodical  He 
has  no  appredntion  of  the  profundity  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  no  anticipation  of  the 
effects  which  it  was  to  produce,  not  only  on 
German,  but  on  British  tanking.  Immersed 
as  he  was  in  medical  studies,  and  tending 
towards  a  French  Sensationalism,  he  did  not 
relish  a  system  which  aimed  at  showing  how 
much  th^e  is  in  the  mind  independent  of 
outward  impression.  'Pie  effects  likely  to 
be  produced  on  one  who  had  never  read 
Kant,  and  who  took  his  views  of  him  from 
that  article,  are  expressed  by  Dr.  Currie, 
'^  I  shall  trpuble  myself  no  more  with  tran- 
ieendentalUm  ;  I  consider  it  a  philosophical 
hallucination."  It  is  a  curious  instance  ^ 
retribution,  that,  in  the  succeeding  age^ 
Browji's  philosophy  dedined  before  svstems, 
which  have  borrowed  their  main  principles 
from  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  deal  as 
largely  with  d  priori  "  forma,"  '*  catej^ories," 
and  "  ideas,"  as  Brown  did  with  "sensations," 
"  suggestions,"  and  ''  feelings." 

We  feel  less  interest  th^  he  did  himself 
in  two  volumes  of  poetry,  which  he  published 
shortly  afber  taking  his  medical  degree  in 
1803.  His  next  publication  was  a  more  im- 
portant one.  The  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Edinburgh  was  vacant,  and  Leslie  was  a 
candidate.  The  city  ministers  attached  to 
die  Court  party  wished  to  reserve  it  for 
Uiemselves,  and  uiged  that  Leslie  was  inca- 
pacitated, inasmuch  as  he  had  expressed  ap- 
probation of  Hume's  doctrine  of  Causation. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Brown  wrote 
his  *^  Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect " — at  first 
a, comparatively  small  treatise,  but  swollen, 
in  the  third  edition  (of  1818),  into  a  very  pon- 
derous one.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts ; 
— the  first,  on  the  Import  of  the  Relation  ; 
the  second,  on  the  Sources  of  the  Illusion 
with  respect  to  it ;  the  third,  on  the  Circum- 
stances in  which  the  Belief  Arises  ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  Review  of  Hume's  Theory.  The 
work  is  full  of  repetitions,  and  the  style,  i 


though  always  clear,  is  often  cumbrous,  and 
wanti  that  vivacity  and  eloquence  which  so 
distinguish  his  posthumous  lectures.  It  is 
characterised  by  great  ingenuity  and  power 
of  analysis.  He  has  dispelled  for  ever  a 
large  amount  of  confusion  which  had  col* 
iected  around  the  relation ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, he  has  shown  that  there  is  no  link  com- 
ing between  the  cause  and  its  efl^t^  He 
agrees  with  Hume,  in  representing  the  rela- 
tion as  consisting  merely  in  invariable  ante- 
cedence and  consequenoB.  In  this  he  has 
been  guilty  of  a  glaring  oversight.  It  may 
be  all  true,  that  there  is  nothing  coming  6^- 
tween  the  cause  and  its^  effect,  a^  yet  l^ere 
may  be,  what  he  has  inexcusably  overlooked^ 
a  power  or  property  in  the  substances  acting 
as  the  cause  to  produce  the  eflfect.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Brown  to  add,  that,  in  one  very 
important  particular,  he  differs  from  Hume ; 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  mental 
principle  which  leads  us  to  believe  in 
the  relation.  This,  according  to  Humoi 
is  mere  custom;  whereas,  aooording  to 
Brown,  it  is  an  irresistible  intuitive  belief 
By  this  doctrine,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
school  of  Beid,  and  saved  his  system  from  a 
sceptical  teiklenoy,  with  which  it  cannot  be 
justly  charged.  This  irresistible  belief,  he 
shows^  constrains  us  to  believe  that  the  uni- 
verse, as  an  effect,  must  have  had  a  cause. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  inquire 
a  little  more  carefiiUy  into  Uie  nature  of  this 
intuitive  belief  which  he  is  obliged  to  call  in^ 
when  he  would  have  found  that  it  constrains 
us  to  believe,  not  only  in  the  invariability 
of  the  relation,  but  in  the  potency  of  the 
substances  operating  as  causes  to  produce 
their  effects. 

We  are  not  eonc^ned  to  follow  him  in 
his  medical  career,  in  which  he  became  the 
associate  of  the  femoira  Dr.  Gregory  in 
1806.  We  are  approaching  a  more  mo- 
mentous epoch  in  his  life.  Di^ald  Stew- 
art being  in  a  declining  state  <^  health. 
Brown  lectured  for  him  during  a  part  of 
sessions  1808-9  and  1809^10 ;  and,  in  the 
summer  of  18^10,  Stewart  having  expressed 
a  desire  to  this  effect,  Brown  was  chosen  his 
colleague,  and,  from  that  time,  discharged 
the  whole  duties  of  the  office  of  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Even  those  who  have  never  seen  him  can 
form  a  pretty  lively  image  of  him  at  this 
time,  when  his  talents  have  reached  all  the 
maturity  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  his 
reputation  is  at  its  height.  In  person,  he  is 
about  the  middle  size;  his  feature  are 
regular,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  counte* 
nance,  and  especially  oi  his  eye,  there  is  a 
combination  of  sweetness  and  calm  reflec- 
tion.    His  manner  and  address  are  some- 
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what  too  fastidious,  not  to  say  finical  and 
feminine,  for  a  philosopher ;  but  the  youths 
who  wait  on  his  lectures  are  disposed  to 
overlook  this,  when  they  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  gentleness,  so  fitted  to  win, 
and  of  the  authority  which  he  has  to  com- 
mand. Expectation  was  on  the  tiptoe,  and 
he  fully  met  and  gratified  it  His  amiable 
look,  his  fine  elocution,  his  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity, his  skill  in  reducing  a  complex  sub- 
ject into  a  few  elements,  his  show  of  origin- 
ality and  independence,  the  seeming  com- 
preihensiveness  of  his  system,  and  above  all, 
his  fertility  of  illustration,  and  the  glow, 
like  that  of  stained  glass,  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  refined  speculations,  did  more  than 
delight  his  youthful  audience — ^it  entranced 
them ;  and,  in  their  ecstacies,  they  declared 
that  he  was  superior  to  all  the  philosophers 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and,  in  particular, 
that  he  had  cothpletely  superseded  Reid,  and 
they  gave  him  great  credit,  in  that  he  gener- 
ously refrained  from  attacking  and  over- 
whelming Stewart.  He  had  every  quality 
fitted  to  make  him  a  fevourite  with  students. 
His  eloquence  would  have  been  felt  to  be 
too  elaborate  by  a  younger  audience,  and 
r^arded  as  too  artificial  and  sentimental  by 
an  older  audience,  but  exactly  suited  the 
tastes  of  youths  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 
A  course  sA  eminently  popular  among 
students  had  not,  we  rather  think,  been  de- 
livered in  any  previous  age  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  has  not,  in  a  later 
age,  been  surpassed  in  the  fervour  excited  by 
Chalmers  or  Wilson.  There  are  men  of 
sixty,  still  spared  to  us,  who  fell  into  rap- 
tures when  they  speak  of  his  lectures,  and 
assure  the  modem  student,  that,  in  compari- 
son with  him,  Wilson  was  no  philosopher, 
and  Hamilton  a  stiff*  pedant.  It  should  be 
added,  that,  when  the  students  attending 
him  were  asked  what  they  had  got,  not 
a  few  could  answer  only  by  exclama- 
tions of  admiration,  "  How  fine !"  "  How 
beautiful!"  "How  ingenious!"  In  those 
large  classes  in  the  Scottish  colleges  which 
are  taught  exclusive  by  written  lectures, 
large  numbers,  including  the  dull,  the  idly 
inclined,  and  the  pleasure-loving,  are  apt  to 
pass  through  without  receiving  much  benefit 
— unless,  indeed,  the  professor  be  a  very 
systematic  examiner  and  laborious  exacter 
of  written  exercises;  and  this,  we  rather 
think,  Brown  was  not.  As  he  left  the  im- 
pression on  his  students,  that  there  was  little 
wisdom  in  the  past,  and  that  his  own  sys- 
tem was  perfect,  he  did  not,  we  suspect, 
create  a  spirit  of  philosophic  reading  such 
as  Hamilton  evoked  in  select  minds  in  a 
later  age.  But  all  felt  the  glow  of  his  spirit, 
had  a  fine  literary  taste  awakened  by  his 


poetical  bursts,  had  their  acuteness  sharp- 
ened by  his  fine  analysis,  went  away  with  a 
high  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  and 
retained  through  life  a  lively  recollection  of 
his  sketches  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  This,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is  a  more 
wholesome  result  than  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  what  some  would  substitute  for 
psychology  in  these  times,  d  priori  discus- 
sions derived  from  Germany ,'or  dem(Histrat- 
ed  idealisms  spun  out  by  an  exercise  of  hu- 
man ingenuity. 

His  biographer  tells  us  that,  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair,  he  had  retired  into 
the  country  in  order  that  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise might  strengthen  him  for  his  labours, 
and  that,  when  the  session  opened,  he  had 
only  the  few  lectures  of  die  previous  win- 
ters ;  but  such  was  the  fervour  of  his  genius 
and  the  readiness  of  his  pen,  that  he  gener- 
ally commenced  the  composition  of  a  lec- 
ture after  tea  and  had  it  ready  for  delivery 
next  dav  by  noon,  and  that  nearly  ih% 
whole  of  the  lectures  contained  in  the  first 
three  of  the  four  volumed  edition  were 
written  the  first  vear  of  his  professorship, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  next  session. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  re- written  any 
portion  of  them,  or  to  have  been  disposed 
to  review  his  judgments,  or  make  up  what 
was  defective  in  his  philosophic  reading. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  his  life  in  send* 
ing  forth  volume  after  volume  of  poetry, 
which  is,  doubtless,  beautifully  and  artist- 
ically composed,  after  the  model  of  the 
English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
its  pictures  are  without  individuality,  and 
they  fail  to  call  forth  hearty  feeling.  Far 
more  genuine  poetical  power  comes  out  in- 
cidentally in  certain  paragraphs  of  his  philo- 
sophic lectures  than  in  whole  volumes  of 
his  elaborate  versification. 

The  incidents  of  his  reniaining  life  are 
few,  but  are  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  line- 
aments of  his  character.  His  diief  enjoy- 
ments lay  in  his  study,  in  taking  a  quiet 
walk  in  some  solitary  place,  where  he  would 
watch  the  smoke  curling  from  a  cottage 
chimney,  or  the  dew  illuminated  with  sun- 
shine on  the  grass,  and  in  the  society  of  hia 
family  and  a  few  friends.  Never  had  a 
mother  a  more  devoted  son,  or  sisters  a 
more  affectionate  brother.  In  his  disposi- 
tion there  is  great  gentleness,  with  a  tend* 
ency  to  sentimentality ;  thus,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  last  visit  to  his  native  place,  he* 
is  thrown  into  a  flood  of  sensibility,  which, 
when  it  is  related  in  future  years  to  Chal- 
mers, on  his  happening  to  be  in  the  place, 
the  sturdier  Scotch  olivine  is  thrown  into  a 
fit  of  merriment.  We  perceive  that  he  is 
fond  of  feme  and  sensitive  of  blame,  but 
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seeking  to  cherish  both  as  a  secret  flame ; 
and  that  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow 
any  one  to  offer  him  counsel.  In  1819,  he 
prepared  his  "  Physiology  of  the  Mind,"  as 
a  text-book  for  his  students,  and  put  it  into 
the  press  the  following  winter.  By  the 
Christmas  of  that  year  he  was  rather  un- 
well ;  in  spring  he  removed  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  to  London,  and  died  atBromp- 
ton  in  April  1820.  His  retaains  were  de- 
posited in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  place, 
beside  those  of  his  father  and  mother. 

His  lectures  were  published  shortly  after 
his  death,  and  excited  an  interest  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  quite  equal 
to  that  awakened  by  the  living  lecturer 
among  the  students  of  Edinburgh.  They 
continued  for  twenty  years  to  have  a  popu- 
larity in  the  British  dominions  and  in  the 
United  States  greater  than  any  philosophical 
work  ever  enjoyed  before.  During  these 
years  most  students  were  introduced  to  me- 
taphysics by  the  perusal  of  them,  and  at- 
tractive beyond  measure  did  they  find  them 
to  be.  llie  writer  of  this  article  would 
give  much  to  have  revived  within  him  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  felt  when  he  first  read 
them.  They  had  never,  however,  a  great 
reputation  on  the  Continent,  where  the  Sen- 
sational school  thought  he  had  not  gone  suf- 
ficiently far  in  analysis ;  where  those  fighting 
with  the  Sensational  school  did  not  feel  that 
be  was  capable  of  yielding  them  any  aid ; 
and  where  the  Transcendental  school,  in  par- 
ticular, blamed  him  for  not  rendering  a  suf- 
ficiently deep  account  of  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  ideas  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
entertain,  such  as  those,  of  space,  time,  and 
infinity.  His  reputation  was  at  its  greatest 
height  from  1830  to  1835,  from  which  date 
it  began  to  decline,  partly  because  it  was 
seen  that  his  analyses  were  too  ingenious, 
and  his  omissions  many  and  great;  and 
partly,  because  new  schools  were  engaging 
the  philosophic  mind ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  school  of  Coleridge,  the  school  of  Cousin, 
and  the  school  of  Hamilton.  Coleridge  was 
superseding  bin)  by  views  derived  from 
Germany,  which  he  had  long  been  inculcat- 
ing, regarding  the  distinction  between  the 
Understanding  and  the  Reason  ;  Cousin,  by 
a  brilliant  Eclectic  system,  which  professedly 
drew  largely  fi-om  Reid  and  Kant;  and 
Hamilton,  by  a  searching  review  of  Brown's 
Theory  of  Perception,  and  by  his  own  me- 
^taphysical  views  promulgated  in  his  lectures 
and  his  published  writings.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  a  recoil  of  feeling  in  which 
Brown  was  as  much  undervalued  as  he  bud 
at  one  time  been  overrated.  In  the  midst 
of  these  laudations  and  condemnations, 
Brown's  psychological   system   has  never 


been  completely  reviewed.  Now  that  he  has 
passed  through  a  period  of  undeserved  popu- 
larity, and  a  period  of  unmerited  disparage- 
ment, the  public  should  be  prepared  to 
listen  with  candour  to  an  impartial  criti- 
cism. 

The  psychology  of  Brown  may  be  sum- 
marily described  as  a  combination  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart, 
and  of  the  analysis  of  Condillao,  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  and  the  higher  philosophers  of  the 
Sensational  school  of  France,  together  with 
views  of  the  association  of  ideas  derived 
from  a  prevailing  British  school.  To  Reid 
and  Stewart  he  was  indebted  more  than  he 
was  willing  to  allow,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  ultimate  reputation 
had  he  imbibed  more  of  their  spirit,  and  ad- 
hered more  closely  to  their  principles.  He 
admits  everywhere  with  them  the  existence 
of  principles  of  irresistible  belief;  for  ex- 
ample, he  comes  to  such  a  principle  when 
he  is  discussing  the  beliefs  in  our  personal 
identity,  and  in  the  invariability  of  the  re- 
lation between  cause  and  effect.  But  ac- 
knowledging, as  he  does,  the  existence  of 
intuitive  principles,  he  makes  no  inquiry 
into  their  nature  and  laws  and  force,  or 
(what  has  never  yet  been  attempted)  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  faculties. 
In  this  respect,  so  far  from  bei«g  an  advance 
on  Reid  and  Stewart,  he  is  rather  a  retro- 
gression. His  method  is  as  much  that  of 
uondillac  and  Destutt  de  Tracy  as  that  of 
Reid  and  Stewart.  He  is  infected  with  the 
besetting  sin  of  metaphysicians,  that  of 
trusting  to  analyses  instead  of  patient  ob- 
servation ;  and,  like  the  French  school,  his 
analysis  is  exercised  in  reducing  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  to  as  few  powers  as  possi- 
ble, and  this  he  succeeds  in  doing  by  omit- 
ting some  of  the  most  characteristic  pecn- 
liarities  of  the  phenomena.  His  classifica- 
tion of  the  faculties  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  M.  de  Tracy,  the  meta- 
physician of  the  Sensational  school.*    .  The 

*  Hereby  haogs  a  tale.  Professor  James  Mylne 
of  Glasgow,  resolved  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
into  Sensation,  Memory,  and  Judgment — ^Emotion 
being  represented  as  a  conception  with  a  sensation 
attached.  There  was  a  correspondence  between  ^bm 
division  and  that  of  Brown,  and  yet  neither  could 
have  borrowed  trom  the  other;  Mylne,  who  never 
published  his  system,  delivered  it  in  lectures  years 
before  Brown  was  a  professor.  The  general  corre- 
spondence arose  fh}m  both  being  influenced  by  de 
Tracy.  This  came  out  when  the  posthumous  lec- 
tures of  Prof.  Young  of  Belfast,  on  "  Intellectual 
Pliilosophy,"  were  published  (1835).  The  views 
there  given  had  such  a  resemblance  to  tliose  of 
Brown,  that  some  of  Brown's  fKends  were  inclined 
to  regejd  him  as  having  borrowed  from  Brown  with- 
out acknowledgment.  But  the  actual  state  of  the 
case  is,  that  Dr.  Young's  lectures,  written  immedi- 
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Frenchman's  division  of  the  faculties  i 
Sensibility,  Memory,  Judgment,  and  De- 
sire ;  Brown's  is — Sensation,  Simple  and 
Relative  Suggestion,  and  Emotion. 

In  estimating  the  influences  exercised  from 
without  on  Brown,  we  must  further  take 
into  account,  that  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hartley,  there  had  been  a  great  propensity 
in  Britain  to  magnify  the  power  and  import- 
ance of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  Not  only 
habit,  but  most  of  our  conceptions  and  be- 
liefs had  been  referred  to  it;  Beattie  and 
Alison,  followed  by  Jeffrey,  ascribed  to  it 
our  ideas  of  beauty ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  Sir 
James  Macintosh  carried  this  tendency  the 
greatest  length,  and  helped  to  bring  about  a 
reaction,  by  tracing  our  very  idea  of  virtue 
to  this  source.  It  is  evident  that  Brown  felt 
this  influence  largely.  Our  intelligence  is 
resolved  by  him  into  Simple  and  Relative 
Suggestion.  There  is  a  flagrant  and  inex- 
cusable oversight  here.  All  that  Associa- 
tion, or,  as  he  designates  it.  Suggestion,  can 
explain,  is  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
our  mental  states ;  it  can  render  no  account 
of  the  character  of  the  states  themselves. 
It  might  show,  for  example,  in  what  circum- 
stances a  notion  of  any  kind  arises,  say  our 
notion  of  time,  or  space,  or  extension,  but 
cannot  explain  the  nature  of  the  notion  itself. 

But  it  will  be  neoessary  to  enter  a  little 
more  minutely  into  the  system  of  Brown. 
From  the  afltection  which  we  bear  to  his 
memory,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  his  views 
have  never  been  used  by  himself  or  others 
to  undermine  any  of  the  great  principles  of 
morality,  we  would  begin  with  his  excel 


In  specifying  these,  we  are  inclined  to 
mention,  flrst,  his  lofty  views  of  man's 
spiritual  being.  He  everywhere  draws  the 
distinction  between  mind  and  body  very 
decidedly.  In  this  respect,  ho  is  a  true 
follower  of  the  school  of  Descartes  and  Reid, 
and  is  vastly  superior  to  some  who,  while 
blaming  Locke  and  Brown  for  holding  views 
tending  to  sensationalism,  or  even  material- 
ism, do  yet  assure  us,  as  Mr.  Morell  does 

ately  after  his  appointment  to  the  Belfast  Academi- 
cal lustitution  (1815),  are  largely  taken  from  his 
Preceptor,  Mr.  Mylne,  who  was  indebted  to  de  Tracy. 
t  is  only  Jnsdce  to  add,  that  all  three  were  men  of 
original  and  hidependent  minds.  Mylne  was  a  dear, 
oool  lecturer,  and  made  his  students  think;  bat  his 
system  of  morals  was  a  utilitarian  one  of  a  low 
stamp,  and,  in  his  account  of  the  human  mind,  he 
overlooked  its  noblest  ideas.  .  Young's  lectures, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  careftiUy  re-written, 
ffave  no  adequate  view  of  one  who  was  a  man  of 
nne  parts  and  an  orator,  but  who  wasted  his  talents 
in  ''  dining  out,"  and  unpn^fltable  speechifying.  It 
is  a  disgrace  that  there  should  be  no  epitaph  over 
his  grave  but  this,  put  up  by  some  foolish  fellow, 
"  Young  mooldert  here." 


("Elem.  of  Psychology,"  p.  78\  that  the 
essential  distinction  between  mina  and  mat- 
ter is  now  broken  down. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  Brown  stands  up  resolutely  for 
intuitive  principles.  He  calls  them  by  the 
very  name  which  some  prefer  as  most  ex- 
pressive— "beliefs,"  and  employs  the  test 
which  Leibnitz  and  Kant  have  been  so  laud- 
ed as  introducing  into  philosophy.  He 
everv where  characterizes  them  as  "irresisti- 
ble''—a  phrase  pointing  to  die  same  quality 
as  "  necessary" — the  term  used  by  the  Ger- 
man metaphysicians.  No  one — ^not  even 
Cousin — ^has  demonstrated,  in  a  more  ef- 
fective manner,  that  our  belief  in  cause  and 
effect  is  not  derived  from  experience.  By 
this  doctrine  he  has  separated  himself  for 
ever  from  Sensationalists,  and  given  great 
trouble  to  those  classifers  of  philosophic  sys- 
tems who  insist,  contrary  to  the  whole  his- 
tory of  British  philosophy,  that  all  systems 
must  either  be  sensational  or  ideal.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  such  men  as  Butler, 
Brown,  and  Chalmers,  cannot  be  included  in 
either  of  the  artificial  compartments,  and 
hence  one  ground  of  their  neglect  by  the 
system-builders  of  our  age. 

His  whole  account  of  sensation  is  charac- 
terized by  fine  analysis ;  and,  in  particular, 
his  separation  of  the  muscular  sense  firom 
the  sense  of  touch  proper.  About  the  very 
time  when  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  demon- 
strating:, by  anatomy,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  nerves  of  sensation  and  the  nerves 
of  motion.  Brown  was  showing,  on  psycho- 
logical grounds,  how,  bv  the  muscular  sense, 
we  get  knowledge  which  cannot  be  had 
from  mere  feeling  or  touch.  No  doubt, 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  been  ifble,  by  his 
vast  erudition,  to  detect  anticipations  of  these 
views  (see  note  D,  appended  to  Reid);  but 
they  were  never  so  clearly  stated,  nor  so 
acutely  elaborated. 

Nor  must  we  forget  his  ingenious  and 
felicitous  mode  of  illustrating  the  succession 
of  our  mental  states.  In  this  particular, 
were  it  only  by  his  happy  illustrations,  he 
has  made  most  important  contributions  to 
what  he  called  the  physiology  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  while  he  illus- 
trates the  laws  of  suggestion  under  the  three 
Aristotelian  heads  of  Contiguity,  Resem- 
blance, and  Contrast,  he  hints  at  the  .possi- 
bility of  resolving  the  whole  to  a  finer  kind ' 
of  contiguity — a  doctrine  which  is  an  ap- 
proach to  the  law  of  integration  developed 
by  Hamilton.  It  should  oe  added,  that  he 
has  a  classification— crude  enough,  we  ac- 
knowledge—-of  the  secondary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, a  subject  worthy  of  being  further 
prosecuted. 
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His  manner  of  classifying  the  relations 
which  the  mind  can  discover,  though  by  no 
means  complete  and  ultimate,  is,  at  least, 
worthy  of  being  looked  at,  and  is  superior 
to  what  has,  to  some  extent,  the  same  end 
in  view — the  vaunted  cat^ories  of  Kant. 

Some  place  higher  than  any  of  his  other 
excellencies,  his  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
emotions — an  exposition  which  called  forth 
the  laudations  both  of  Stewart  and  of  Chal- 
mers. We  are  not  inclined,  indeed^  to 
reckon  tiie  principle  which  he  adopts  in 
dividing  them — that  of  time — ^as  the  best ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  includes  under  emo- 
tion much  that  should  be  placed  under  a 
higher  faculty ;  still,  his  lectures  on  this 
subject  contain  much  fine  exposition,  and  are 
radiant  all  over  with  poetry,  and  will  repay 
a  careful  reading,  much  better  than  many 
scholastic  discussions  such  as  it  is  now  the 
custom  to  teach  in  the  chairs  of  mental 
science.  It  would  be  injustice  not  to  add, 
that  he  has  some  very  splendid  illustrations 
of  Natural  Theism,  fitted  at  once  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  soul.  We  have  never  heard 
of  any  youth  being  inclined  towards  scepti- 
cism or  pantheism,  or  becoming  prejudiced 
against  Christian  truth,  in  consequence  of 
attending  on,  or  reading  the  lectures  of 
Brown. 

Over  against  these  excellencies  we  have 
to  place  certain  grave  deficiencies  and  errors. 

First,  we  take  exception  to  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  very  object  and  end 
of  mental  science.  It  is,  according  to  him, 
to  analyse  the  complex  into  the  simple,  and 
discover  the  laws  of  the  succession  of  our 
mental  states.  There  is  a  grievous  over- 
sight in  this  representation.  The  grand 
business  of  mental  science  is  to  observe  the 
nature  of  our  mental  states,  with  the  view 
of  classifying  them,  and  rising  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  and  the 
faculties  from  which  they  proceed.  Taking 
this  view,  analysis  becomes  a  subordinate, 
though  of  course  an  important,  instrument ; 
and  we  have  to  seek  to  discover  the  faculties 
which  determine  the  nature  of  the, states,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  their  succession. 

He  grants  that  there  are  intuitive  princi- 
ples of  belief  in  the  mind  ;  but  he  has  never 
so  much  as  attempted  an  induction  of  them, 
or  an  exposition  of  their  nature,  and  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  them.  In  this  respect 
he  must  be  regarded  as  falling  behind  his 
predecessors  among  the  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cians, as  he  is  in  a  still  greater  degree  infe- 
rior to  Hamilton — who  succeeded  him — in 
the  estimation  of  students  of  mental  science. 
The  intelligent  reader  is  greatly  disappointed 
to  find  him,  afler  he  has  shown  so  forcibly 
that  there  is  an  intuition  involved  in  our 


belief  in  our  personal  identitv  and  in  caus- 
ation, immediately  dropping  these  intuith>ns, 
and  inquiring  no  more  into  their  nature. 

In  his  analysis  he  often  misses  the  main 
element  of  the  con'crete  or  complex  pheno- 
menon. In  referring  so  many  ideas  to 
sensation,  he  omits  to  consider  how  much 
is  involved  in  body  occupying  space,  and 
how  much  in  body  exercising  property ;  and, 
in  the  account  of  memory,  he  fails  to  dis- 
cover how  much  is  contained  in  our  idea  of 
time.  Often,  too,  when  he  has  accom- 
plished an  analysis  of  a  complex  state,  does 
he  forget  the  elements,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
boy  who  imagines  that  he  has  annihilated  a 
piece  of  paper  when  he  has  burnt  it,  forget- 
ting that  the  elements  are  to  be  found  in  ^he 
smoke  and  hi  the  ashes.  Thus,  in  analys- 
ing our  belief  in  personal  idenity,  he  comes 
to  an  intuitive  belief  or  instinct,  but  no 
account  is  taken  of  that  instinct  in  the  sum- 
mary of  mental  principles.  It  is  by  a  most 
deceitful  decomposition — ^it  is  by  missing 
the  very  peculiarity  of  the  phenomena,  that 
he  is  able  to  derive  all  our  intellectual  ideas 
from  sensation,  and  simple  and  relative 
suggestion. 

J^ius,  he  looks  on  consciousness  merely 
as  a  general  term  for  all  the  states  and  af- 
fections of  mind  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  our  belief  in  the  sameness  of  self, 
he  calls  m  a  special  instinct,  which  he  would 
have  seen  to  be  involved  in  c6nsciousness 
(always  with  memory),  had  he  taken  the 
proper  view  of  consciousness — ^as  an  attri- 
bute revealing  to  us  self  and  the  states  of 
self 

His  doctrine  of  Perception  has  been  se- 
verely criticised  by  Hamilton,  and  it  is 
not  needfhl  to  dwell  on  it.  According  to 
Brown,  the  mind,  in  perception  through  the 
senses,  looks  immediately  on  a  sensation  in 
the  mind,  and  not  on  anything  out  of  the 
mind.  This,  says  Hamilton,  is  contrary  to 
consciousness.  We  may  add  that,  by  ad- 
hering to  this  doctrine,  he  finds  himself  in 
great  difficulties,  in  attempting  to  show  how 
the  mind  can,  from  a  knowledge  of  a  mental 
state,  which  is  not  extended  or  solid,  ever 
rise  to  the  knowledge  of  something  extended 
and  solid. 

hi  supposing  that  our  conceptions  can  be 
referred  to  suggestion,  he  is  overlooking 
the  characteristic  of  the  conceptions.  He 
takes  no  separate  account  of  the  fantasy,  or 
imagining  power  of  the  mind,  which  pictures 
and  puts  in  new  forms  our  past  experience 
by  the  senses  and  by  selt-oonsoiousness ; 
nor  does  he  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
a  conception,  considered  as  a  mere  image  or 
representation,  and  the  abstract  and  general 
notion.     Nor  can  his  system  admit  of  his 
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giving  any  aooount  of  the  get^esis  of  some  of 
the  profouudest  notions  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  entertain — such  as  those  of  space, 
and  time,  and  substance,  and  infinity.  In 
his  Tiew  of  cause,  he  is  obliged  to  call  in 
an  intuitive  belief;  but  he  does  not  see  that 
this  belief  declares  that  diere  is  power  in  the 
substance,  acting  as  a  cause,  to  produce  the 
effects.  His  analysis  of  reasoning  has  been 
declared  defective,  even  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  must  be  held  as  erroneous  by  all  who 
maintain  that  there  is  need,  in  every  ail- 
ment, of  a  major  term,  explicit  or  implicit. 

But  his  view  of  the  motive  and  moral 
powers  of  man  is  still  more  defective  than 
his  view  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  shown  that  he  has  overlooked 
the  great  truth  brought  out  by  Butler,  that 
conscience  is  not  only  a  power  in  the  mind, 
but  claims  supremacy  and  authority  over 
all  the  others.  We  hold  that  his  account  of 
the  moral  &culty  is  altogether  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  he  represents  it  as  a  mere  pow- 
er of  emotion,  overlooking  the  necessanr 
conviction  and  judgment  involved  in  it.  He 
is  guilty  of  an  equally  &tal  mist^ake,  in  de- 
scribing will  as  the  previuling  desire,  and 
desire  as  a  mere  emotion.  m>r  is  it  to  be 
omitted,  that  he  does  not  bnng  out  fully 
tiiat  the  moral  &ouhy  declares  man  to  be  a 
sinner.  He  thus  constructed  an  ethical  sys- 
tem, and  delivered  it  in  Edinburgh— which 
sometimes  claims  to  be  the  metrc^lis  of 
evangelical  theology — without  a  reference  to 
redemption  or  grace.  This  has  been  the 
grand  defect  of  the  academic  ethical  systems, 
and  especially  of  the  systems  taugmi  in  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Chairs  of  Scotluid.  No 
teachers  ever  inculcated  a  purer  moral  sys* 
tem  than  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown;  but 
they  do  not  seem  willing  to  look  at  the 
&ct,  that  man  falls  infinitely  beneath  the 

Eurity  of  the  moral  law.  They  give  us 
»fty  views  of  the  moral  power  in  man,  but 
forget  to  tell  us  that  man's  moral  &€ulty 
condemns  him.  It  is  at  this  place  that  we 
may  expect  important  additions  to  be  made 
to  the  ethics  of  Scotland.  Taking  up  the 
demonstrations  of  the  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cians in  regard  to  the  conscience,  an  inquiry 
should  be  made,  how  are  they  affected  by 
the  circumstance  that  man  is  a  sinner  ?  This 
was  the  grand  topic  started  by  Chalmers, 
and  which  will  be  prosecuted,  we  trust,  by 
other  inquirers. 

We  are  now  to  turn  to  a  thinker  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  Brown  and  Hamilton  are 
alike  in  the  feme  which  they  attained — in 
the  infiuence  which  they  exercised  over 
young  and  ardent  spirits — in  the  interest 
which  they  exercised  in  the  study  of  the 
Human  Mind-^and  in  their  success  in  up- 


holding the  reputation  of  the  Scottish  CoK 
leges  for  metaphysical  pursuits :  each  had  an 
ambition  to  be  independent,  to  appear  (yd- 
gind,  and  establish  a  system  of  his  own ; 
both  were  possessed  of  large  powers  of  in- 
genuity and  acuteness,  and  delighted  to  re* 
duce  the  compound  faito  elements ;  and 
each,  we  may  add,  had  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physiology  of  the  senses ; 
but  in  nearly  all  other  respects  ^y  widely 
diverge,  and  their  points  of  contrast  are 
more  marked  than  their  points  of  oorre^ 
spondence. 

They  differed  even  in  their  natural  dispo- 
sition. ^  The  <Hie  was  amiable,  gentle,  some- 
what effeminate,  and  sensitive^  Mid  not  mncAi 
addicted  to  criticism ;  the  other,  as  became 
the  descendant  of  a  covenanting  hero,  was 
manly,  intrepid,  resolute — At  times  passioU'^ 
ate — and  abounding  in  critk^  strictures, 
even  on  those  whom  he  most  admires. 

As  to  their  manner  of  expounding  theit 
views,  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  con* 
trast  Both  have  their  attractions ;  but  the 
one  pleases  by  the  changing  hues  of  his  &q* 
cy  and  the  glow  of  his  sentiment,  whereas 
the  other  stimulates  our  intellectual  activity 
by  the  sharpness  of  his  discussions,  and  the 
variety  and  'aptness  of  his  erudition.  The 
one  abounds  in  illustrationsi  and  excites 
himself  into  eloquence,  and  his  readers  into 
enthusiasm ;  the  other  is  brief  and  oooV— 
seldom  giving  us  a  concrete  example— ^re* 
straining  all  emotion,  except  it  be  passion  at 
times*-*iiever  deigning  to  warm  the  students 
by  a  flash  of  rhetoric — and  presenting  only 
the  naked  truth,  that  it  may  allure  by  its 
own  charms:  If  we  lose  the  meaning  of  the 
one,  it  is  in  a  blaze  of  light,  in  a  cknid  of 
words,  or  in  repeated  repetitions :  the  quick- 
est thinkers  are  not  /klways  sure  that  they 
understand  the  other,  because  of  the  curt- 
ness  of  his  style,  and  the  compression  of  his 
matter ;  and  his  admirers  are  found  poring 
over  hiis  notes,  as  the  ancients  did  over  the 
responses  of  their  oracles.  The  one  helps 
us  up  the  hill,  by  many  a  winding  in  his 
path,  and  allows  us  many  a  retrospect, 
when  we  might  become  weary,  and  ^ere 
the  view  is  most  expanded;  wh^^as  the 
other  conducts  us  straight  up  the  steep  as- 
cent, and,  though  he  knows  all  the  paths  by 
which  others  have  mounted,  he  ever  nolds  di- 
rectly on ;  and  if  there  be  not  a  path  made  for 
him,  he  will  clear  one  for  himself  Both  were 
eminently  successful  lecturers :  but  the  one 
called  forth  an  admiration  of  himself  in  the 
minds  of  his  whole  class ;  whereas  the  other 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  energies  of  select 
minds,  in  setting  them  forth  on  curious  re- 
search, and  in  sharpening  them  for  logical 
dissection.    One  feels,  in  reading  Brown,  as 
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if  he  were  filled  and  satisfied — but  sometimes 
%s  he  finds  in  the  digestion,  the  food  has  been 
fiur  from  substantial ;  whereas  we  are  forced 
to  complain,  in  regard  to  Hamilton,  that  he 
gives  us  the  condensed  essence,  which  the 
stomach  feels  great  difficulty  in  mastering. 
The  one  never  coins  a  new  technical  word, 
when  the  phrases  in  current  use  among  the 
British  and  French  philosophers  of  the  pre- 
vious century  will  serve  his  purpose;  the 
other  delights  to  stamp  his  thoughts  with  a 
nomenclature  of  his  own,  derived  from  the 
scholastics  or  th&  Germans,  or  fashioned  out 
of  the  Greek  tongue ; — and  so  the  one  feels 
soft  as  a  bird  of  delicate  plumage,  whereas 
the  other  is  bristling  all  over  with  sharp 
points  like  a  purcupine.  The  works  of  the 
one  remind  us  of  Versailles,  with  its  paint- 
ings, its  woods,  its  fountains,  all  somewhat 
artificial,  but  beautiful  withal ;  those  of  the 
other  are  ruled  and  squared  like  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  look  as  if  they  were  as  lofty,  and 
must,  be  as  enduring. 

Both  were  extensive  readers;  but  the 
reading  of  the  one  was  in  the  Latin  Classics, 
and  the  works  of  the  well-knoWn  authors  of 
England  and  France  in  the  last  century ; 
whereas  the  other  ranged  over  all  ancient 
literature,  and  over  the  philosophic  systems 
of  all  ages  and  countries;  and  delighted 
supremely  in  writings  which  had  never  been 
read  since  the  age  in  which  thej  were  pai- 
ned ;  and  troubled  many  a  librarian  to 
shake  the  dust  from  volumes  which  no  other 
man  had  ever  asked  for;  and  must,  we 
should  think,  have  gratified  the  dead,  griev- 
ing in  their  graves  over  neglect,  by  showing 
them  that  they  were  yet  remembered.  The 
one  delights  to  show  how  superior  he  is  to 
Reid,  to  Stewart,  to  the  Schoolmen,  to  the 
Stagyrite ;  the  other,  rejoices  to  prove  his 
superior  learning  by  claiming  for  old,  for- 
gotten philosophers  the  doctrines  attributed 
to  modem  authors,  and  by  demonstrating 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  sdiolastic  ages  and 
to  Aristotle. 

Both  departed  so  far  from  the  true  Scot- 
tish School ;  but  the  one  went  over  to  France 
for  refinement  and  sentiment,  the  other  to 
Germany  for  abstractions  and  erudition.  If 
Brown  is  a  mixture  of  the  Scottish  and 
French  Schools,  Hamilton  is  a  union  of  the 
Schools  of  Reid  and  Kant.  Brown  thought 
that  Reid  was  over-estimated,  and  had  a 
secret  desire  to  undermine  him,  and  Stewart 
with  him;  Hamilton  thought  that  Brown 
was  overrated,  and  makes  no  scruple  in 
avowing  that  he  labours  to  strip  him  of  the 
false  glory  in  which  he  was  enveloped ;  and 
he  took  up  Reid  at  the  time  he  was  being 
decried  in  Scotland,  and  allowed  no  man, 
— but  hiOiself — to  censure  the  common-sense 


philosopher.  Brown  had  no  sense  of  the 
merits  of  Kant,  and  did  his  best  (along  with 
Stewart)  to  keep  him  unknown  for  an  age 
in  Scotland ;  Hamilton  was  smitten  with  a 
deep  admiration  of  the  great  German  meta- 
physician— ^helped  to  introduce  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Scottish  thinkers — was  caught 
in  his  logical  network,  and  was  never  able 
thoroughly  to  extricate  himself. 

As  to  their  method  of  investigation,  both 
employ  analysis  as  their  chief  instrument, 
but  the  one  uses  a  retort  and  proceeds  by  a 
sort  of  chemical  composition,  while  the 
other  employs  a  lens,  and  works  by  logical 
division.  In  comparison  with  Reid  and 
Stewart,  both  erred  by  excess  of  decompo- 
sition and  overlooked  essential  parts  of  the 
phenomenon,  but  the  object  of  the  one  was 
to  resolve  all  mental  states  into  as  few 
powers  as  possible,  whereas  the  aim  of  the 
other  was  to  divide  and  subdivide  a  whole 
into  parts,  which  he  again  distributes  into 
compartments  of  a  framework  provided  for 
them.  The  one  has  added  to  the  body  of 
philosophy  mainly  by  his  acute  analysis  of 
concrete  pl^nomena  and  by  his  illuminated 
illustrations  of  psychologicaUaws ;  the  other 
by  his  vast  erudition,  which  enabled  him  to 
dispose  under  heads  the  opinions  of  all  phi- 
losophers, and  by  his  skill  in  arranging  the 
facts  of  oonsoiousness  by  means  of  logical 
division  and  distribution. 

Brown  acquired  a  wide  reputation  at  an 
early  date ;  but,  like  those  showy  members 
of  the  female  sex  who  have  many  admirers 
but  few  who  make  proposals  of  union,  he 
has  had  scarcely  any  professing  to  follow 
him  throughout  His  most  distinguished 
pupil  Dr.  Welsh,  was  possessed  of  a  fine 
philosophic  spirit,  but  abandoned  Scotch 
metaphysics  for  phrenology  and  for  theolo- 
gical and  ecclesiastical  studies.  Several 
eminent  men,  not  pupils,  have  been  influ- 
enced by  Brown.  Payne's  work  on  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  is  drawn  largely  from  his 
lectures.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Elements 
of  Thought,' '  has  adopted  some  of  his  pecu- 
liarities. Chalmers  had  to  prepare  his  lec- 
tures on  Moral  Philosophy  when  Brown's 
name  was  blazing  high  in  Scotland,  and  feel- 
ing an  intense  admiration  of  his  eloquence 
and  of  the  purity  of  his  ethical  system,  has 
followed  him  perhaps  further  than  he  should 
have  done,  but  has  been  kept  from  following 
him  in  several  most  important  points  by  his 
attachment  to  Reid  and  Butler.  John  Stu> 
art  Mill  has  got  the  very  defective  meta- 
physics which  underlies  and  weakens  much 
of  his  logic  from  his  father,  James  Mill, 
from  Brown,  and  from  Oomte.  Still, 
Brown  has  no  school,  and  few  professed 
disciples.      It  is  diflTerent  with  Hamilton. 
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Hits  influence,  if  not  so  extensive — ^to  use  a 
favourite  distinction  of  his  own — has  been 
raore  extensive.  His  articles  in  the  *'  Edin- 
burgh Review"  were  above  the  comprehen- 
sion, and  still  further  above  the  tastes  of  the 
great  body  even  of  metaphysical  students  in 
this  country  when  they  appeared  twenty^ve 
or  thirty  years  ago.  But  they  were  trans- 
lated by  M.  Peisse  into  the  French  language, 
and  there  were  penetrating  minds  in  Britain, 
America,  and  tne  Continent  which  speedily 
discovered  the  learning  and  capacity  of  one 
who  could  write  such  Dissertations.  By 
the  force  of  his  genius  he  raised  up  a  body 
of  pupils  ready  to  defend  him  and  to  propa- 
gate his  influence.  He  has  at  this  present 
time  a  school  and  disciples,  as  the  Greek 
philosophers  had  in  ancient  times,  and  as 
such  men  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant, 
have  had  in  modem  times.  His  pupils  em- 
ploy his  distinctions  and  delight  in  his  no-* 
menclature — their  speech  everywhere  be- 
wrayeth  them.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  re- 
mind us  of  a  modem  soldier  in  mediaeval 
coat  of  mail,  and  move  very  cumbrously  un- 
der  the  ponderous  armour  of  their  master, 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  an  able  and 
influential  school  of  abstract  philosophy. 
Some  of  them  seem  incapable  of  looking  on 
any  subject  except  through  the  well  cut 
lenses  which  Hamilton  has  provided  for 
them ;  others  seem  dissatisfied  with  his 
negative  conclusions,  and  with  his  rejection 
(»  la  Kant  of  final  cause  as  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  existence,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
courage  to  examine  and  separate  the  truth 
from  the  error  in  that  doctrine  of  relativity 
on  which  his  whole  system  is  founded. 

While  Hamilton  has  thus  been  establish- 
ing a  school  and  acquiring  an  authority,  it 
has  not  been  without  protest  In  saying  so, 
we  do  not  refer  to  the  criticisms  of  his  at- 
tacks on  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther, which  have  been  so  powerfully  repelled 
by  Archdeacon  Hare  and  others,  but  to  op- 
position oflered  to  his  philosophic  principles. 
There  has  been  a  general  dissent  even  by 
disciples  from  his  doctrine  of  causation,  and, 
if  this  tenet  is  undermined,  his  elaborate 
scheme  of  systematised  ^'  Conditions  of  the 
Thinkable "  is  laid  in  ruins.  A  pupil  has 
opposed  his  negative  doctrine  of  the  Infinite. 
Others,  not  pupils,  have  expressed  doubts  of 
his  whole  theory  of  relativity.  Ubrici,  in 
the  leading  philosophic  journal  of  Germany, 
"Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic"  (1865),  has 
charged  him  with  departing  in  his  method 
from  the  stand  point  of  Scotland,  with  giv- 
ing in  to  the  critical  method  of  Kant,  and 
ploughing  with  the  German  heifuV,  and  al- 
leges that  he  or  his  school  must  advance 
with  Germany.     As  the  unkindest  cut  of  all, 


Mr.  Ferrier,  who  was  supported  by  Hamil- 
ton in  the  competition  for  the  Moral  Philoso- 
phy Chair  in  Edinburgh  when  Professor 
Wilson  retired,  and  with  whom  Hamilton 
(as  he  assured  the  writer  of  this  article)  was 
long  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  published 
the  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,"  which  is  a 
complete  revolt  against  the  whole  Scottish 
Philosophy,  and  Kant  was  not  more  annoy- 
ed with  the  Idealism  of  Fichte  than  Hamil- 
ton  was'  with  the  "  Object  plus  Subject "  of 
Ferrier. 

We  are  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  this 
article  with  a  notice  of  the  Life  and  Meta- 

giysics   (omitting  the   Logic)   of  Sir  W. 
amilton. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  principal  ex- 
temal  events  of  Hamilton's  life  in  an  arti- 
cle by  his  pupil  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh  University  Papers."  He  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  an  able  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Glasgow,  and  established  his 
right  to  be  regard^  as  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  who  commanded 
the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog,  and  through 
him  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Hamil- 
tons  at  Preston,  who  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  second  son  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hamilton  fhmily.  He  was  horn  at  Glas- 
gow  in  March  1788,  lost  his  father  in  early 
life,  was  boarded  some  time  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Summers  at  Mid-Calder,  entered  Glas- 
gow College  at  the  age  of  12,  was  afterwards 
sent  to  a  school  at  Bromley,  and  returned 
to  Glasgow  College,  from  which  he  was  sent, 
on  the  Snell  Foundation  in  1809,  to  Oxford. 
The  profession  which  he  made  on  going  in 
for  his  Degree  was  unprecedented  for  its 
extent.  It  embraced  all  the  classics  of 
mark,  and,  under  the  head  of  science,  it  took 
in  the  whole  of  Plato,  the  whole  of  Aristo- 
tle with  his  early  commentators,  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  and  the  fragments  of  the  earlier 
and  later  Greek  schools.  His  examination 
in  philosophy  lasted  two  days,  and  six  hours 
each  day,  and  he  came  forth  from  it  show- 
ing that  his  knowledge  was  as  accurate  as  it 
was  extensive.  In  1812  he  went  to  Edin- 
bui^h,  where  he  betook  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  entered  the  bar  the  following 
year.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Universal  History,  and,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  delivered  learned  lectures  to  a 
small  but  select  audienc^e.  From  1826  to 
1828  he  wrote  elaborate  papers  against 
Phrenology,  and  Combe,  and  Spurzheim, 
and,  in  preparing  for  them,  he  dissected 
several  hundred  different  brains.  In  1829 
he  wrote  his  famous  article  on  Coudin  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  ;  in 
1830  his  article  on  Perception  and  on  Reid 
and  Brown ;  in  1833  that  on  Whately  and 
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Loffic  In  1836  he  was  i^pohtted  Proftssor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  Having  begun 
to  prelect  on  Reid  in  his  class,  the  e^ort 
ripened  into  his  edition  of  Reid  in  1846. 
In  1852  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  ^  articles 
were  republished  with  large  additions  in 
the  "  Discussions  on  Philosophy."  By  these 
works,  and  by  his  lectures,  he  has  gained 
an  influence  in  all  oo|intries  in  which  philo- 
sophy is  valued,  and  has  founded  a  school 
which  is  likely  to  be  predominant  for  seve- 
ral years  in  Scotland. 

The  writer  of  this  artide  has  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  Sir  William  as  he  happened 
to  pass  into  his  class-room  a  year  or  two 
after  his  appointment  There  was  an  evi- 
dent manliness  in  his  person  and  hb  whole 
manner  and  address.  His  features  were 
marked,  he  had  an  eye  of  a  very  deep  lus- 
tre, and  his  expression  was  eminently  intel- 
lectual. He  read  his  lecture  in  a  clear  em- 
phatic manner,  without  show,  pretension,  or 
afiectation  of  any  kind.  His  nomenclature 
sounded  harsh  and  uncouth  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  it,  but  his  enunciations  were 
ail  perspicuous  and  explicit  The  dass  was 
a  large  one,  numbering  we  should  suppose 
between  150  and  200.  At  the  opening 
there  was  a  furious  scribbling  visible  and 
audible  by  all  the  students,  in  their  note- 
books ;  but  we  observed  that,  as  the  lecture 
proceeded,  one  ader  another  was  lefb  be- 
hind, and,  when  it  was  half  through,  at  least 
one-third  had  ceased  to  take  notes,  and  had 
evidently  lost  their  interest  in,  or  compre- 
hension of,  the  subject  Unfortunately  for 
the  Scottish  Colleges,  unfortunately  for  the 
youth  attending  them,  students  enter  the 
Logic  Class  in  the  second  year  of  their 
course,  when  the  majority  are  not  ripe  for 
it.  A  course  of  lectures,  like  that  given  in 
old  time  by  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  might  be 
fit  for  such  a  class,  but  not  a  rigid  course 
like  that  of  Hamilton,  who  did,  indeed,  make 
his  thoughts  as  clear  as  such  profound 
thoughts  could  be  made,  but  could  not  bring 
them  down  to  the  .comprehension  of  a  pro- 
miscuous class,  of  which  many  are  under 
seventeen,  and  some  under  sixteen,  or  even 
fifteen  years  of  age.  But  even  among  second 
year  students  there  were  every  year  a  larger 
or  less  number  who  rejoiced  to  find  that  he 
firtit  awakened  independent  thought  within 
them,  and  who  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
ever  afterwards  that  they  owed  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  professor,  or  to  all  the  other 
professors  under  whom  they  studied. 

In  his  examinations  he  expected  a  sort  of 
recitation  of  his  lectures  from  the  students. 
He  also  encouraged  his  pupils  to  submit  to 
voluntary  examinations  on  private  studies 
undertaken  by  them.     He  prescribed  essays 


on  subjects  lectured  on,  and  in  tliese  essays 
he  allowed  great  latitude  in  the  expression 
of  opmions,  and  some  of  his  students,  out  of 
a  spirit  of  independence  or  contradiction, 
would  at  times  take  up  the  defence  of  Dr. 
Brown,  and  were  not  discouraged.  All  stu- 
dent§  of  high  intellectual  power,  and  especi* 
ally  those  of  a  metaphyaioal  taste,  received 
a  stimulus  of  a  very  lofty  kind  fh>m  his  lec- 
tures, and  these  examinations  and  essays. 
We  suspect  that  some  of  the  duller  and 
idler  passed  through  the  class  without  get* 
ting  much  benefit!  In  his  whole  intercourse 
with  young  men  there  wirt  great  courtesy- 
and  kindness,  and  a  readiness  to  appreciate 
talent  and  independent  thinking  wherever 
he  found  it  For  a  number  of  years  before 
his  death.  Sir  William  was  oppressed  with 
infirmities  and  had  to  employ  an  assistant, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  selecting  for  the  office  some 
one  of  those  who  had  been  his  more  distin- 
guished students. 

Of  all  thinkers  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was 
least  disposed  to  call  any  one  master,  still 
there  were  influences  operating  on  him.  In 
estimating  the  forces  whidi  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  charactw  of  such  a  man, 
perhaps  as  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 
antipathies  as  his  predilections.  His  philo- 
sophy  is  a  determined  reccnl  against  the 
method  and  systems  of  Mylne  and  Brown, 
the  two  professors,  who,  in  Hamilton's 
younger  years,  were  exercising  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  Scottish  student**. 
So  far  as  he  felt  attractions,  they  were  uu 
wards  Reid,  the  great  metaphysician  of  his 
native  collie ;  Aristotle,  the  favourite  at 
Oxford,  where  he  completed  his  education  ; 
and  Kant,  whose  sun  was  rising  from  the 
German  ocean  on  Britain,  and  this,  in  spite 
of  all  opposing  clouds,  about  the  time  when 
Hamilton  was  forming  his  philosophic  creed. 
Professor  Ferrier  thinks  that  the  ^*  dedica- 
tion of  his  powers  to  the  service  of  Reid  " 
was  the  ^'  one  mistake  in  his  career ;  '^  to  us 
it  appears  that  it  must  rather  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  one  possessed  of  so  specu- 
lative a  spirit  from  numberless  aberratit>n9. 
But  Kant  exercised  as  great  an  influence 
over  Hamilton  as  even  Reid  did.  His 
whole  philosophy  turns  round  those  topics 
which  are  discussed  in  the  "  Kritiek  of  Pure 
Reason,"  and  he  can  never  get  out  of  those 
"  forms  "  in  which  Kant  sets  all  our  idea-s  so 
methodically,  nor  lone  sight  of  those  terrible 
antinomies,  or  contradictions  of  reason,  which 
Kant  expounded  in  order  to  show  that  the  . 
laws  of  reason  can  have  no  application  to 
objects,  and  which  Hegel  gloried  in,  and 
WHS  employing  as  the  gnmnd  principle  t>f  his 
speculations,  at  the  very  time  when  Hamil- 
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ton  aspired  to  be  a  phUoeopher.  From 
Kaat  he  got  the  principle  that  the  mind  be^ 
ffins  with  phenomena  and  builds  thereon  by 
forms  or  laws  of  thought ;  and  it  was  as  he 
pondered  on  the  Sphinx  enigmas  of  Kant 
and  Hegel  that  he  evolved  hia  &mou8 
axiom  about  all  positive  thought  lying  in 
the  proper  conditioning  of  one  or  other  of 
two  contradictory  propositions,  one  of  which, 
by  the  rule  of  excluded  middle,  must  be 
true.  His  pupils  have  ever  since  been 
standing  before  this  Sphinx  proposing,  under 
terrible  threats,  its  supposed  contradictions, 
and  are  wondering  whether  their  master  has 
resolved  the  riddle.  For  ourselves,  we  main- 
tain that  the  mind  begins  with  the  know- 
ledge of  things  and  not  of  mere  phenomena ; 
and  that  thc^  are  faculties  which  work  on 
this,  the  laws  of  which  are  to  be  determined 
by  induction ;  and  we  acknowledge  no  con- 
tradictions real  or  even  seeming  in  the  judg- 
ments of  roniwn  The  contradictions  dwelt 
on  by  Kant  and  the  Hamiltonians  are  con- 
tradictions merely  in  their  mutilated  mode 
of  expressing  the  ideas  of  reason,  and  are 
not  in  the  judgments  themselves,  which 
oflen  indeed  land  us  in  mystery  but  never 
in  contradictions. 

We  have  an  idea  that  Hamilton  did  at 
times  set  before  him  no  lower  a  model  to 
copy  than  Aristotle  himsel£  We  do  not 
ground  this  opinion  on  such  circumstances 
as  the  following  : — ^That  he  is  fond  of  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  Aristotle,  and  is 
m  doubts  whether  Homer  had,  metaphy- 
sically speaking,  a  greater  imagination  than 
the  peripatetic;  that  he  had  profoundly 
studied  all  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  has 
commented  on  several  of  them ;  that  he 
feels  a  pride  in  telling  us  that  he  had  col- 
lected a  greater  number  of  works  illustrative 
of  Aristotle  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
public  library ;  that  he  can  quote  Themi&- 
tius,  Alexander,  Ammouius,  Simplicius,  and 
Eurustratius,  as  readily  as  common  men  do 
Locke  or  Reid ;  and  that  he  delights  to  show 
that  the  moderns  have  borrowed  or  stolen 
from  the  Stagy  rite — some  having  so  thieved 
without  being  suspected,  and  others  hav- 
ing thieved  at  second  hand,  without  knowing 
it.  We  found  our  conviction  on  positive 
resemblances  in  habit.  Both  are  fond  of 
opening  their  treatises  with  historical  and 
critical  notices  of  the  opinions  of  previous 
philosophers,  and,  in  doing  so,  are  as  much 
inclined  to  show  wherein  they  differ  from, 
as  wherein  they  agree  with,  all  other  men ; 
both  usually  commence  their  discussions 
with  the  definitions  of  terms  ;  both  proceed 
largely  in  the  method  of  logical  divisions, 
dissection,  and  distinction ;  both  have  a 
peculiar  nomenclature,  and  an  underlying 


system,  by  which  they  judge  ot  every  topio 
and  of  all  opinions;  and  both  delight  in 
brevity,  giving  us  but  a  proposition  when 
we  should  have  liked  a  paragraph,  and  a 
statem^it  when  we  expect  an  explanation, 
and  feeling  aggrieved,  and  abnost  insulted, 
when  they  are  asked  to  amplify  or  illus- 
trate, to  suit  the  capacities  of  weaker  men. 
But,  with  their  resemblances,  there  is  at 
least  one  strong  point  of  difference,  and  this 
is  in  &vour  of  the  ancient.  Aristotle,  con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  lie  lived,  was  far 
in  advance  of  Hamilton  in  his  appreciation 
of  physical  science.  We  can  conceive  that 
if  Hamilton  had  lived  in  ancient  instead  of 
modern  Athena — that,  if  he  had,  like  Aris- 
totle, studied  under  Plato-— ^It  the  inBuence 
left  behind  him  by  Socrates — been  stimu- 
lated by  the  gymnastics  of  the  Grecian  sects 
— listened  to  the  orators  on  Mar's  Hill,  and 
to  the  plays  in  the  theatre — ^he  might  have 
executed  much  of  the  logical,  metaphysical, 
grammatical  and  critical  work  which  Aris- 
totle has  done;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
him,  in  any  circumstances,  writing  the  trea- 
tises of  natural  history.  We  have  often 
thought  that  Hamilton's  mental  philosophy 
would,  with  less  appearance  of  complete- 
ness, have,  in  &ct,  been  more  satisfactory, 
i^  along  with  his  learning,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term,  and  power  of  logical  or- 
ganization, there  had  been  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  method  of  induction,  as  illus- 
trated (not  in  medicine  and  mesmerism, 
which  he  did  know),  but  in  some  of  the 
more  advanced  of  the  physical  sciences. 

The  intellectual  features  of  Hamilton  are 
very  marked  and  prominent.  The  first 
characteristic  is  his  high  cc^itive  ambition. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  extent 
of  reading  which  he  professed  at  Oxford — 
being,  in  fact,  all  ancient  literature,  and  the 
whole  of  ancient  philosophy,  from  the  Pre- 
Socratic  schools  d!own  to  the  Neo-Platonisu, 
Proclus,  and  Plotinus.  He  had  an  appetite 
for  all  philosophic  works  and  systems,  and 
his  power  of  digestion  was  equal  to  his  ap- 
petite. Books,  which  others  nad  overlook- 
ed, were  apt  to  be  hia  special  favourites. 
Systems,  which  most  men  despised,  he 
studied  with  peculiar  avidity.  It  was  a  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  dazzling  the  eyes  of  men  by*  it — though, 
perhaps  he  was  not  above  this  "  passion  of 
genius,"  as  Erskine  calls  it — as  for  the  sake 
of  the  knowledge  itself,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  acquisition,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
sy8tema>ize  it  all.  He  did  much  in  his 
span  of  life  ; — ^yet  we  venture  to  say,  that 
he  meant  to  do  vastly  more ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  no  man  ever  fell  further  bblow 
his  own  high  standard  than  he  did.     The 
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writer  of  thi^  article  once  asked  him,  some 
years  before  his  decease,  when  he  meant  to 
complete  his  Notes  to  Reid  ?  and  he  replied, 
that  he  must  really  take  it  up  some  day 
soon,  and  finish  it.  He  talked  of  the  work 
}is  if  it  were  a  small  one ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  de- 
signed to  do.  He  refers,  in  foot  notes,  to 
projected  works,  which  he  had*  been  obliged 
reluctantly  to  abandon  ;  and  he  proposes 
others,  which  we  suspect,  were  left  unac- 
complished when  he  was  summoned  from 
the  earthly  scene.  Oflen  must  he  have 
wished  that  he  could  only  get  rid  of  these 
terrible  "conditions"  of  time,  and  press 
thirty  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four,  into 
the  day  ;  and  not  being  able  to  do  this,  often 
did  he  encroach  upon  the  time  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  much  lower  kind  of  conditions, 
but  not  less  stringent  in  their  way,  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  sleep;  and  by  thus 
straining  the  bodily  organism,  he  sowed, 
we  expect,  the  seeds  of  that  weakness 
which  so  oppressed  him  in  his  declining 
life. 

Wo  must  add,  that  his  excellence  in  this 
respect  is  one  of  his  defects.  His  ambition 
tempted  him  to  try  what  is  beyond  human 
strength.  He  would  dabble  even  in  theolo- 
gy, therein  only  to  show  his  weakness  and 
his  obstinacy — as  in  his  brochure  on  Non-in- 
trusion, and  his  attacks  on  the  Reformers. 
In  his  philosophy  he  hastened,  by  a  speedy 
analysis,  to  reach  a  premature  synthesis — 
in  this  respect  being  a  great  contrast  to 
Reid,  who  aimed  at  no  such  pretended  com- 
pleteness. He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  system,  and  sought  therein  to  ri- 
val Aristotle,  Descartes,  Kant,  and  perhaps 
even  Hegel  himself.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  Scottish  philosopher  to  affirm, 
that  he  failed  where  they  failed.  His  "  Con- 
ditions of  the  Thinkable,"  or  "Alphabet  of 
Thought,"  will  be  ranked  with  the  Catego- 
ries of  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Cousin :  it  will 
take  no  lower  and  no  higher  a  place  ;  that 
is,  it  will  be  regarded,  by  all  but  his  imme- 
diate school,  as  a  splendid  failure. 

The  next  feature  which  strikes  us,  is  his 
profound  erudition.  We  should  like,  we 
coufoss,  to  know  the  secret  of  his  capacity 
of  acquisition.  There  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
domitable industry ;  but  this  was  but  the 
smallest  part.  Are  we  to  ascribe  his  vast 
stores  to  a  capacious  memory,  or  to  art  and 
method?  We  rather  think  that,  by  his 
unmatched  logical  power,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  out  a  scheme  of  all  possi- 
ble views,  and  then  the  opinion  of  any 
given  man  fell  into  its  proper  place. 

He  is  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians.     Not  that  the  Scottish 


school  ought  to  be  described,  as  it  has  some- 
times been,  as  ignorant.  Hutcheson  was  a 
man  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  visibly  experienced  great  delight 
in  quoting  the  week  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, as  he  walked  up  and  down  in  his  class- 
room in  Glasgow.  Adam  Smith  had  vast 
stores  of  information  ;  and  the  ground-plan 
which  he  has  lefl  of  departments  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  the  sketch  of  the  sects 
which  he  has  given  in  his  "Moral  Senti- 
ments," show  niat  he  was  more  competent, 
had  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
than  any  man  of  his  age,  to  write  a  history 
of  philosophy,  Hume  had  extensive  phi- 
losophic, as  well  as  historical  knowledge  ; 
but  he  was  so  accustomed  to  twist  it  to 
perverse  uses,  that  we  cannot  trust  his  can- 
dour or  accuracy.  Reid  was  pre-eminently 
a  well-informed  man.  His  first  printed 
paper  was  on  Quantity.  He  taught,  in 
Aberdeen  College,  according  to  the  system 
of  rotation  which  continued  even  to  his  day, 
Natural  as  well  as  Moral  Philosophy ;  and 
continued,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  be  well 
read  on  all  topics  of  general  interest.  Beat- 
tie  and  Campbell  were  respectable  scholars, 
as  well  as  elegant  writers ;  and  the  former 
was  reckoned,  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish clergy,  as  the  great  expounder,  in  his 
day,  of  sound  phllsophy.  Lord  Monboddo 
was  deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophies,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  para- 
doxes, has  often  given  excellent  accounts  of 
their  systems.  Dugald  Stewart  was  a 
mathematician  as  well  as  a  metaphysician  ; 
and,  if  not  of  very  varied,  was  of  very  cor- 
rect, and,  altogether,  of  very  competent, 
ripe,  and  trustworthy  scholarship.  JBrown 
was  certainly  not  widely  or  extensively 
read  in  philosophy ;  but,  besides  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  he  had  an  accquaintance 
with  Roman  and  with  Modem  European 
literature.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
familiar  with  men  and  manners,  was  learned 
in  all  social  questions,  and  had  a  general, 
though,  certainly,  not  a  very  minute  or 
correct,  knowledge  of  philosophic  systems. 
But,  for  scholarship,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  and  in  particular,  for  the 
scholarship  of  philosophy,  they  were  all  in- 
ferior to  Hamilton,  who  was  equal  to  any 
of  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Roman  systems,  and  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phies of  modem  Europe  ;  and  vastly  above 
them  in  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
all  schools ;  and  standing  alone  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  more  philosophic  fathers,  such 
as  Tertullian  and  Augustine ;  of  the  more 
illustrious  schoolmen,  such  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Scotus  ;  of  the  writers  of  the 
lievival,  such  as  the  Elder  Scaliger ;  and  of 
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the  ponderous  systems  of  Kaat,  and  tbe 
schools  which  have  ramified  from  him  in 
Germany. 

When  he  was  alive,  he  oould  always  be 
pointed  to  as  redeeming  Scotland  from  the 
reproach  of  being  without  high  scholarship. 
Oxford  had  no  man  to  put  on  the  same 
level.  Germany  had  not  a  profounder 
scholar,  or  one  whose  judgment,  in  a  dis- 
puted point,  could  be  so  relied  on.  Nor 
was  his  the  scholarship  of  mere  words  ;  he 
knew  the  history  of  terms,  but  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  &miliar  with  the  history  of 
opinions.  In  reading  his  account,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  different  meanings  which  the 
word  "  idea"  has  had,  and  of  the  views 
taken  of  sense-perception,  one  feels  that  his 
learning  is  quite  equalled  by  his  power  of 
discrimination.  No  man  has  ever  done 
more  in  clearing  the  literature  of  philoso- 
phy of  common-place  mistakes,  of  thefts,  and 
impostures.  He  has  shown  all  of  us  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  quote  without  consulting 
the  original ;  to  adopt,  without«examination, 
the  common  traditions  in  philosophy  ;  that 
those  who  borrow  at  second  hand  wiil  be 
found  out ;  and  that  those  who  steal,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  detected  and  exposed.  He  experiences 
a  delight  in  stripping  modem  authors  of 
their  borrowed  feathers,  and  of  pursuing 
stolen  goods  from  one  literary  thief  to  an- 
other, and  giving  them  back  to  their  origi- 
nal owner.  For  years  to  come,  ordinary 
authors  will  seem  learned,  by  drawing 
from  his  stores.  In  incidental  discussions, 
in  foot  notes,  and  notes  on  foot  notes,  he 
has  scattered  nuts,  which  it  will  take 
many  a  scholar  many  a  day  to  gather 
and  to  crack.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
rays  which  shine  from  him  will  be  so 
scattered  and  diffused  through  philosophic 
literature — as  the  sunbeams  are  through  the 
atmosphere — that  they  shall  become  com- 
mon property,  and  men  shall  cease  to  dis- 
tinguish the  focus  from  which  they  have 
come. 

The  only  other  decided  lineament  of  his 
character  that  we  shall  mention,*is  his  logi- 
cal power,  including  therein  all  such  exer- 
cises as  abstraction,  generalization,  division, 
definition,  formal  judgment,  and  deduction. 
In  this  resoect  he  may  be  placed  along  side 
of  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
for  this  faculty,  such  as  Aristotle,  Saint 
Thomas,  Descartes, Spinoza,  S.Clark,  Kant^ 
and  HegeL  In  directing  his  thoughts  to  a 
subject,  he  proceeds  to  divide,  cUstribute, 
define  and  arrange,  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  Arbtotle :  take,  as  an  exam{^  his 
masterly  analysis  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter.     He  pursues  much  the  same 
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method,  in  giving  the  history  of  opinions, 
as  on  the  subjects  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  and  perception.  No  man  ever 
displayed  such  admirable  examples  of  Por- 
phyry's tree,  reaching  from  the  avmmum 
genus  to  the  infima  species.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  tne  school- 
men, he  would  have  ranked  with  the 
greatest  of  them — ^with  Albertos  Magnus, 
Abelard,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences — 
and  would  have  been  handed  down  to  future 
generations  by  such  an  epithet  as  Doctor 
Criticus,  Doctor  Doctissimus,  or  Doctor 
Indomitabilis. 

Here,  again,  his  strength  is  his  weakness. 
He  attempts  far  too  much  by  logical  differ- 
entiation and  formalization.  No  man  pur- 
poses now  to  proceed  in  physical  investiga- 
tion  by  logical  dissection,  as  was  done  by 
Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen.  We  have  at 
times  looked  into  the  old  compends  of  phy- 
sical science  which  were  used  in  the  col- 
leges down  even  to  an  age  after  the  time  of 
Newton.  Ingenious  they  were  beyond 
measure,  and  perfect  in  form  &r  beyond 
what  Herschel  or  Faraday  could  produce  or 
would  attempt  in  the  present  day.  We 
are  convinced  that^ogical  operations  can  do 
nearly  as  little  in  the  mentied  as  they  have 
done  in  the  material  sci^ices.  We  admit 
that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  deeply  observed 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  that  when 
his  lectures  are  published  they  will  be  found 
to  contribute  more  largely  to  psychology 
than  any  work  published  in  our  day.  But 
his  induction  is  too  much  subordinated  to 
logical  arrangement  and  critical  rules.  His 
system  will  be  found,  when  wholly  unfold- 
ed, to  have  a  completeness  such  as  Reid 
and  Stewart  did  not  pretend  to,  but  it  is  ef- 
fected by  a  logical  analysis  and  synthesis, 
and  much  that  he  has  built  up  will  require 
to  be  taken  down. 

In  reviewing  Hamilton,  we  feel  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  pointii^  to  those  doctrines 
which  we  look  upon  him  as  having  estab 
lished.  His  doctrine  of  Perception  seems 
to  us  to  be  substantially  correct.  That 
Perception  is  intuitive  and  immediate  is  the 
doctrine  most  in  accordance  with  conscious- 
ness and  encompassed  with  fewest  difficul- 
ties ;  we  wish  he  had  only  added  with  Beid 
(who,  however,  is  not  very  consistent  in  his 
language)  that  our  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter  is  positive  and  not 
merely  relative.  We  are  inclined,  too,  to 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  our  original 
cognitions  through  the  senses  is  simply  of 
our  organism  and  of  objects  durectly  in  con- 
tact with  the  organism,  and  that  all  beyond 
this  is  acquired;  and  we  venture  to  add, 
thait  the  dutinotion  between  -  >ur  original 
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and  acquired  Knowledge  might  be  profitably 
used  by  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism — it  might  be  maintained 
that  our  original  perceptions  are  trustwor- 
thy,  and  that  all  the  apparent  deceptions  of 
the  senses  arise  from  a  wrong  application  of 
the  rules  derived  from  experience.  The 
distinction  which  he  has  drawn  between  pre- 
sentative  and  representative  knowledge,  is 
as  just  as  it  is  important.  His  view  of  re- 
presentative knowledge,  as  against  Reid, 
seems  to  be  sound,  and  we  may  say  so  with- 
out subscribing  to  all  that  he  maintains  in 
regard  to  conception,  ftis  lectures  when 
published  will  unfold  a  most  admirable  clas- 
sification of  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  three- 
fold division  which  he  has  sanctioned  into 
the  CJognitive,  the  Conative,  and  Emotive, 
will  be  found  imperfect ;  for,  besides  that, 
imagination  cannot  without  straining  be  de- 
scribed as  cognitive,  we  are  sure  that  the 
moral  faculty  cannot  be  placed  under  any 
of  the  three  heads.  Under  the  head  of  the 
Cognitive  powers  will  be  found  in  the  forth- 
coming lectures  invaluable  remarks  on  the 
faculties  of  Memory,  Reproduction,  Repre- 
sentation, Comparison,  and  the  Regulative 
Principles,  with  a  revival  of  curious  Leib- 
nitzian  disquisitions  on  latent  operations 
lying  beneath  consciousness.  His  exposi- 
tion of  these  topics  will  be  found  to  em- 
brace new  facts,  and  foots  lost  sight  of,  fresh 
quotations  from  authors  of  various  ages  and 
countries,  and  admirable  divisions,  subdivi* 
sions,  and  discriminations.  On  the  subject 
of  the  principles  of  Common  Sense,  or  the 
Regulative  rrinciples  of  the  Mind,  he  has 
done  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Reid  himself.  One  in  no 
way  given  to  admiration,  and  in  no  way 
predisposed  in  behalf  of  such  philosophy, 
was  awed  by  the  femous  note  A,  on  Com- 
mon Sense.  "  I  have  been  looking,"  says 
Lord  Jeffrey,  "into  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
edition  of  lieid,  or  rather  into  one  of  his 
own  annexed  Dissertations  ^  On  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Common  Sense,'  which,  though  it 
frightens  one  with  the  immensity  of  its  eru- 
dition, has  struck  me  very  much  by  its  vi- 
gour, completeness,  and  inexorable  march 
of  ratiocination.  He  is  a  wonderful  fellow, 
and  I  hope  may  vet  be  spared  to  astonish 
and  overawe  us  ror  years  to  come."  While 
we  look  on  Hamilton  as  having  vastly  ad- 
Viinced  this  subject,  we  do  not  regard  him 
an  having  completed  it.  He  has  no  where, 
so  far  as  we  know,  pointed  out  the  relation 
between  our  necessary  and  experiential 
ideas,  say  our  necessary  and  experiential 
ideas  of  space  {Jbr  he  acknowledge  hoth)^ 
nor  the  relation  between  the  fteulties  «ad 


regulative  principles.  Further,  he 
has  not  seen  that  while  there  are  a  priori 
principles  in  the  mind,  they  are  not  as  prin- 
ciples before  the  consciousness — all  that 
consciousness  is  cognisant  of  is  the  indivi- 
dual act ;  and  so  he  has  not  acknowledged 
fully  that  a  priori  principles  are  afler  all  to 
be  discovered  by  means  of  d  posteriori  ob- 
servation and  induction.  Above  all,  he  has 
erred  in  representing  some  of  them  as 
mere  impoteneiee  of  the  niind,  whereas  they 
are  positive,  and  about  the  most  essential 
potencies  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Hamilton,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  or  the  Relative,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  review.  The  followers  of 
one  who  has  so  criticised  others,  surely  can- 
not object  to  this.  But  the  time  for  this 
will  not  actually  arrive  till  we  have  his 
whole  posthumous  works  before  us.  As 
we  have  already,  however,  in  his  published 
works  an  epitomized  statement  of  most  of 
his  fevourite  ideas,  we  may 'be  allowed  to 
specify  in  an  equally  brief  statement  the 
tenets  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  take  de- 
cided objection,  and  leave  the  more  formal 
discussion  of  them  till  his  views  are  fully 
imfolded. 

First,  we  object  to  his  meUiod.  It  is 
not  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  professedly,  the 
inductive.  We  are  convinced  that  Hamil- 
ton never  fully  appreciated  the  Baconian 
method,  and  in  this  respect  his  disciples  do 
not  seem  an  improvement  on  the  master, 
for,  amid  all  their  abstract  discussions,  we 
do  not  remember  of  an  attempt  by  any  one 
of  them  to  add  to  inductive  mental  science* 
Often,  indeed,  did  Hamilton  refer  to  induc- 
tion, but  it  was  always  with  the  ambition 
of  reducing  it  to  a  form  like  the  syllogism  ; 
and  this,  we  venture  to  say,  can  no  more  be 
done  with  the  grand  practical  principles  of 
the  Novum  Organum  than  with  a  Other's 
advice  to  his  Son,  or  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Hamilton's  own  method  is  pro- 
fessedly an  analysis  in  order  to  a  synthesis. 
It  partakes  as  much  of  the  critical  method 
of  Kant  as  of  the  inductive  method  of  Ba- 
con. He  tells  us,  '^the  first  problem  of 
philosophy  is  to  seek  out,  purify  and  estab- 
lish by  intellectual  analysis  and  criticism 
the  elementary  feelings  or  belief  in  which 
are  given  the  elementary  truths  of  which 
all  are  in  possession." — (Edition  of  Reid,  p. 
752.)  If  he  had  said  that  the  business  of 
philosophy  is  to  observe  with  care,  to  seek 
out,  to  analyse,  and  classify,  in  shorty  to  m- 
duct  the  necessary  convictions  of  the  mind, 
his  account  would  hare  been  correct.  But 
he  has  gone  over  to  Kantism,  and  furnishes 
a  foothold  to  the  later  aberradons  of  Ger- 
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many,  and  eyen  to  Ferrierism,  when  he 
speaks  of  "  purifyinff  '^  them,  and  ^^  estab- 
lishing them  by  intellectual  criticism." 

His  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Conditioned 
or  Relatiye.  We  acknowledge  that  he  has 
laid  in  ruins  the  philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned. But  we  may  admit  this  without 
E'ving  our  adherence,  to  his  own  theory, 
steaid  of  the  great  realist,  Hamilton  should 
be  called  the  great  relativist.  Surely  there 
may  be  a  Positive  theory  (not  in  the  Com- 
tian  sense^,  alike  removed  from  the  Abso- 
lute and  tne  Relative  theories.  We  main- 
tain that  the  mind  is  so  endowed  that  it  has 
a  positive,  though  of  course  limited  know- 
ledge of  thin^^ — not  of  relations  but  of 
things.  We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
true  doctrine  of  relativity,  but  it  must  be 
separated  from  the  Hamiltonian  doctrine. 
We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  knowledge  is  a  relation;  even  the 
Divine  knowledge  is  a  relation,  but  the  re- 
lation arises  from  the  knowledge,  and  not 
the  knowledge  from  the  relation.  Again, 
human  knowledge  differs  in  this  respect 
from  Divine  knowledge  in  that  it  is  limited ; 
but  when  we  mean  this,  why  not  say  this  1 
This  limited  knowledge  of  maii  arises  from 
the  limited  nature  of  man^s  Acuities — ^man 
knows  only  what  he  has  the  capacity  to 
know  (thus  the  blind  cannot  see  ooloursV 
and  man  is  incapable  of  discerning  much 
truth,  which  God  and  angels  know;  but 
when  we  mean  this  let  us  say  this.  If  tiiis 
were  all  that  Hamilton  meant,  we  would 
oifer  no  objection  to  his  doctrine,  except  to 
say,  that  relative  is  not  the  word  to  express 
his  meaning.  But  when  he  affirms  that 
man  knows  only  phenomena  as  contrasted 
with  thinss,  that  man's  intuitive  knowledge 
may  not  be  pure,  and  that  the  "  contents  of 
every  act  of  knowledge  are  made  up  of  ele- 
ments wad  r^ulated  by  laws  proceeding 
partly  from  its  object  and  partly  from  its 
subject"— (Notes  on  Reid,  p.  808),  we  feel 
that  we  are  fast  in  the  fetters  of  Kantism, 
and  approaching  Ferrier's  "Object  plus 
Subject."  Ferrier  might  daun  to  be  only 
*'  purifying  "  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
impure,  and  establishing  by  intellectual  cri- 
ticism that  in  all  knowledge  there  is  subject 
along  with  object.  We  hold  (with  Mansel) 
that  by  self-consciousness  we  know  self; 
the  thing  self^  the  ^^,  and  not  a  mere  phe- 
nomenon or  relation  of  self  to  the  knowing 
subject.  No  doubt,  we  do  not  know  the 
substance  apart  from  the  quality;  even 
God  himself  cannot  know  this,  for  our  in- 
tuitive convictions  assure  us  that  mind  as 
a  substance  cannot  exist  apart  from  qualities. 

Hamiltcm  has  been  much  commended  for 
hb  view  af  (^Consciousness,  as  so  superior  to 


that  taken  by  Reid  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Brown  on  the  other.  We  do  not  admit 
this — till  his  doctrine  is  fully  unfolded.  He 
has  ever  the  word  consciousness  in  his 
mouth  (as  Locke  has  "  idea,  and  Kant,  "  d 
priori,''^  and  Brown, "  suggestion,")  but  does 
he  always  mean  the  same  thing  by  it  ?  It 
is  not  only  the  recognition  of  the  affections 
of  self,  co-existing  with  all  the  intelligent 
exercises  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  a  "*'  compre- 
hensive term  for  the  complement  of  our 
cognitive  energies  " — (Dis.  p.  48,  2d  ed.) ; 
and  again,  "  all  our  faculties  are  only  con- 
sciousnesses "  (p.  52) ;  and,  again,  it  is  the 
"universal  condition  of  intelligence"  (p. 
47) ;  and,  once  more,  "  consciousness  and 
immediate  knowledge  are  terms  universally 
convertible"  (p.  51).  Are  all  these  one 
and  the  same  1  He  tells  us,  that, — "  We 
know,  and  We  know  that  we  know^^  while 
"  logically  distinct,  are  really  identical " 
(Dis.  p.  47).  Let  us  expand  this  statement 
and  view  it  in  a  concrete  example.  To 
know  this  table,  and  to  know  that  we  know  it, 
are,  as  it  appears  to  us  metaphysically,  that 
is,  really  distinct,  and  may  be  logically  dis- 
tinguished, because  really  different.  No 
doubt  they  co-exist  in  the  concrete  act,  but 
it  is  as  the  knowledge  of  form  and  colour 
always  Q^xist  in  perception  through  the 
eye,  they  cb-exist  as  cognitions,  but  we  know 
them  to  be  really  different  We  are  clear, 
with  Reid,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  one 
word  to^  express  our  power  of  immediate 
cognition  through  the  senses ;  and  another 
to  express  our  power  of  knowing  of  self  in 
all  its  exercises,  whether  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject without,  or  what  is  equally  possible 
looking  at  sdf  in  a  past  state,  or  looking  at 
no  separate  object  at  all,  as  when  we  are 
imagining;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
best  word  for  this  latter  capacity  is  con- 
sciousness. We  are  further  convinced,  that 
it  is  of  vast  consequSnce  with  Locke,  with 
Hutcheson,  with  Keid,  with  Stewart,  to 
bring  out  consciousness  to  the  view  sepa- 
rately, as  a  mental  attribute,  the  source  of 
important  experiential  knowledge,  which 
can  be  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  logical  pro- 
cesses. The  neglect  of  this  truth,  degraded 
the  philosophy  of  Condillac,  and  passing 
from  him  to  Kant,  has  confused  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Germany. 

We  have  not  as  yet  Hamilton's  view  of 
Space  and  Time  fully  unfolded.  He  oflen 
proclaims,  however,  his  adhesion  to  Kant's 
view  of  them  as  forms  or  conditions  of  the 
sensibility,  but  adds,  that  we  have  also  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  them. — (See  his 
Edit,  of  Reid,  p.  126,  and  p.  882.)  What 
relation  we  wonder  do  these  two  notions 
hear  to  each  other?    He  has  told  us  ex- 
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pressly,  that  "  space  is  only  a  law  of  thought 
and  not  a  law  of  things." — (Dis.  p.  607.) 
We  maintain,  that  our  intuitive  conviction, 
declares  space  to  be  a  thing  as  certainly  as 
the  body  contained  in  space.  If  we  regard 
it  with  Kant  as  a  mere  subjective  form,  we 
cannot  save  ourselves  from  the  consequence 
drawn  by  Fichte,  that  the  bodies  perceived 
in  space  may  also  be  creations  of  the  mind. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
his  doctrine  of  Substance  and  Quality,  inas- 
much as  he  has  not  expanded  it.  We  shall 
only  say  of  it,  that  it  seems  lamentably  de- 
fective in  representing  our  conviction  of 
substance  as  a  mere  impotency. 

His  doctrine  of  Causation  has  been  un- 
folded and  has  been  pretty  generally  repu- 
diated. If  Brown  "  eviscerates  "  the  idea  (to 
use  Hamilton's  phrase),  Hamilton  decapi- 
tates it,  making  it  a  "  Law  of  Thought  (not 
of  Things)  and  merely  subjective  "  (Dis.  p. 
613).  He  leaves  out  in  his  Analysis  and 
Intellectual  Criticism  the  main  element  in 
the  intuitive  conviction.  The  phenomenon 
is  this  : — When  aware  of  a  new  appearance, 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  that  therein  has 
originated  any  new  existence,  and  are,  there- 
fore, constrained  to  think  that  what  now 
appears  to  us  under  a  new  form  had  pre- 
viously an  existence  under  others." — (Dis. 
p.  60d.)  This  is  not  the  phenomenon.  The 
phceaomenon  is,  that  when  we  meet  with  a 
new  substance,  or  a  substance  in  a  new 
state,  we  are  constrained  to  look  for  a  po- 
tency in  a  substance  or  substances  to  pro- 
duce the  new  substance  or  the  change  of  the 
old.  His  generalization  is  founded  on  a 
narrow  view  of  material  objects.  It  may 
be  all  true  that  "  gunpowder  is  the  effect  of 
the  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal  and  sulphur, 
which  all  existed  before ;"  but  this  is  a  mere 
experiential  observation  in  regard  to  the 
material  cause.  But  y^e  can  conceive  this 
sulphur,  or  a  soul,  or  a  world,  springing  into 
being  without  any  previous  matter,  and 
what  the  mind  insists  on  is,  that  there  must 
have  been  an  efficiency  in  some  substance 
to  produce  it.  This  belief  in  Causation  is 
not,  as  he  represents  it,  a  mere  mental  impo- 
tency or  inability,  but  is  a  positive  convic- 
tion, belief,  or  judgment,  that  every  effect 
has  a  cause;  and  that  when  the  effect  is 
real,  say  the  world,  the  cause,  that  is  Grod, 
must  also  have  a  real  existence.  It  is  one 
of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  this 
wretchedly  defective  view  of  Causation, 
that  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  argue  from  the 
world  as  an  effect  to  God  as  the  cause. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  has  appeared 
to  not  a  few  to  be  unsatisfactory.  We  ad- 
mit that  his  criticism  of  the  Theory  of 
Cousin    is  unanswerable,  and  those    who 


would  succeed  in  meeting  Hamilton,  mo^ 
not  take  up  the  ground  of  the  brilliant 
French  Ecleotia  The  business  of  the  phi- 
losopher is  here  faithfully  to  interpret  and 
unfold  our  intuitive  conviction  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  it  will  be  found  that  the  mind  has 
something  more  than  a  mere  negative  impo- 
tency, that  it  has  a  positive  belief  that  to 
whatever  point  we  might  go  in  space  or  in 
time,  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  something 
beyond. 

It  is  in  otder  to  establish  a  great  law  of 
Relativity,  that  he  has  resolved  our  oonvio- 
tions  as  to  Space,  Time,  Substance,  CansaJtj, 
Infinity  (what  makes  he  of  a  more  important 
one  still.  Moral  Good  ?)  into  mental  impo- 
tencies.  But  when  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
dividual convictions  are  not  impotenqies 
but  potencies,  the  great  Law  of  Relativity  is 
undermined,  and  with  it  the  whole  Alphabet 
of  Thought. 

The  defective  nature  of  the  whole  Hamil- 
tonian  system  comes  out  in  its  results. 
Comparing  his  philosophy  with  that  of  Ger- 
many, he  says : — 

<<  Extremes  meet.  In  one  respect  both  oom- 
cide,  for  both  agree  that  the  knowledge  of  No- 
thiog  is  the  principle  or  the  ooDsommation  of  all 
true  philosophy.  **  Scire  Nihil, — stttdium  quo 
nos  laetamur  vJLrique^*  But  the  one  doctrine 
openly  maiotaioiDg,  that  the  Nothing  must  yield 
every  thing,  is  a  philosophic  omniscienee,  whereas 
the  other  holding,  that  Nothing  can  yield  nothing, 
is  a  philosophic  nescience.  In  other  words  : — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  is  a  philosophy 
confessing  relatire  ignorance,  bat  professing 
absolate  knowledge ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the 
Conditioned,  is  a  philosophy  professing  relative 
knowledge,  bat  confessing  absolute  ignorance." — 
(Dis.  p.  609.) 

Surely  Chis  is  a  pitiable  enough  conclusion 
to  such  an  elaborate  process.  A  mountain 
labours,  and  something  infinitely  less  than 
the  mouse  emei^es. 

We  suspect  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  .was 
wont  to  meet  all  such  objections,  and  try 
to  escape  from  such  a  whirlpool  as  that  in 
which  Ferrier  would  engulph  him,  by  taking 
refuge  in  belief— in  faith.  And  we  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith,  philosophic  and  religious.  But  it  is 
unsatisfactory,  it  is  unphilosophic,  to  allow 
that  cognition  and  intelligence  may  lead  to 
nihilism,  and  then  resort  to  faith  to  save  os 
from  the  consequences.  Surely  there  is 
faith  involved  in  the  exercises  of  intelii* 
gence ;  there  is  faith  (philosophical)  invo\^^ 
ed,  when  from  a  seen  eflleot,  we  look  ur  t«- 
an  unseen  cause.  We  are  sure  that  h«^d,  \ 
intelligence  does  not  lead  to  absolute-  But  ^ 
ledge,  but  as  little  does  it  lead  to  p-furnishes  ^ 
or  to  nothing.    Of  tfiis  we  are  fiu^  o^  ^^er-    /T 
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Ant  the  same  critioisin  which  pretends  to 
demonstrate  that  intelligence  ends  in  abso- 
lute ignorance,  will  soon — ^probably  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  age — go  on  to  show 
with  the  same  success,  that  our  belie&  are 
not  to  be  trusted. 

The  same  doctrine  of  relativity  carried 
out,  led  him  to  deny  that  there  could  be 
any  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Divine 
existence,  except  the  moral  ones.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  moral  argument,  proper- 
ly enunciated,  is  the  most  satis&ctory  of  all. 
We  admit  that  the  ailment  from  order 
and  adaptation  (the  physico-theolc^ical)  can 
prove  no  more,  than  that  there  is  a  living 
being  of  vast  power  and.  wisdom,  presiding 
over  the  universe — ^but  this  it  can  do  by  the 
aid  of  the  law  of  cause  and  eflfect  properly 
interpreted.  The  proof  that  this  Being  is  in- 
finite must  be  derived  from  the  mental  intui- 
tion in  regard  to  the  infinity.  Hamilton  has 
deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  using  the 
arguments  from  our  belief  in  Causation 
and  Infinity  by  what  we  regard  as  a  defective 
and  mutilated  account  of  both  these  intui- 
tions. He  has  no  where  stated  the  moral 
arguments  which  he  trusts  in.  We  suspect 
that  the  criticism  which  cuts  down  the 
argument  from  intelligence,  needs  only  to 
be  carried  a  step  further  to  undermine  the 
argument  from  our  moral  nature.  This 
process  has  itctually  taken  place  in  Germany, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  see  it  repeated 
among  metaphysical  youUis  in  this  country. 
It  is  on  this  account,  mainly,  that  we  have 
been  so  anxious  to  point  out  the  gross  de- 
fects in  the  account  given  by  Hamilton  of 
our  necessary  convictions. 

The  question  is  started  at  the  close  of  our 
survey,  are  we  to  have  for  ever  nothing  but 
a  successions  of  schools  in  mental  science, 
— Hutcheson  superseded  by  Reid,  and  Reid 
by  Brown,  and  Brown  by  Hamilton,  and 
Hamilton  superseded,  as  the  author  of  it 
would  wish,  by  a  new  and  Ideal  school,  and 
in  this  view  is  Hamilton  to  be  as  much  dis- 
pyaged  in  the  next  age  as  Brown  is  in  this  1 
We  reply  that  Reid  and  Stewart  are  not 
superseded,  that  they  stand  as  high  as  they 
ever  did :  that  Brown  so  far  as  he  has  really 
added  to  psychology  is  not  superseded,  and 
that  Hamilton,  inasmuch  as  he  has  given  us 
admirable  summaries  of  philosophic  sys- 
tems, and  masterly  classifications  of  mental 
phenomena,  will  go  down  througl^ages,  with 
the  brightest  names  in  philosophy. 

Ail  that  is  solid  and  permanent  in 
mental  science  has  been  reached,  in  fact,  by 
observation  and  induction.  We  must  here, 
however,  draw  a  distinction  which  has  often 
been  lost  sight  of.    When  we  say  that  ob- 


servation is  needful  in  order  to  construct 
metaphysical  science,  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  no  principles  in  the  mind 
except  these  derived  from  observation  and 
experience.  Observation  shows  that  there 
are  principles  in  the  mind,  native  and  neces- 
sary, and  regulating  experience.  But  these 
principles  acting  in  the  mind  as  regulative 
principles  are  not  before  the  consciousness 
as  principles ;  all  that  is  before  the  conscious- 
ness are  the  individual  acts  and  exercises. 
The  law  of  Causation  is  not  written  on  the 
surface  of  the  mind  to  be  discovered  by 
consciousness  any  more  than  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  written  on  the  sky  to  be  read 
by  the  senses.  All  that  is  before  the  senses, 
in  the  latter  case,  is  an  individual  fact,  say 
an  apple  falling  to  the  ground,  and  the  law 
is  to  be  discovered  by  a  process  of  general- 
ization ;  and  all  that  is  before  consciousness, 
in  the  former,  is  a  particular  mental  convic- 
tion— the  principle  of  which  can  be  detected 
only  by  classification.  And  so  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  there  are  d  priori  princi- 
ples in  the  mind,  and  yet  a  process  of  care- 
ful d  posteriori  induction  may  be  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  discover  their  nature 
and  their  rule,  and  to  entitle  us  to  employ 
them  in  philosophic  speculation. 

In  regard  to  systems  which  are  not  built 
upon  inductive  psychological  proof  they  are 
to  us  all  alike ;  they  differ  only  in  respect 
of  the  peculiar  intellectual  character  and 
tendencies  of  those  who  have  constructed 
them.  The  man  of  genius,  like  Schelling, 
will  form  a  theory,  distinguished  for  its 
ingenuity  or  beauty  ;  the  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  like  Hegel,  will  erect  what  looks 
like  a  very  coherent  fabric ;  but  until  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  founded  on  the  inher- 
ent principles  of -the  mind  by  a  rigid  induc- 
tion, we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  doubt,  and 
refuse  to  give  our  consent.*    And  we  cleave 


♦  Professor  Perrier  has  endeavoured  to  introduce 
into  this  country  an  ideal  system,  which  may  attain 
the  same  notoriety  as  those  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
in  Gennany,  but  in  this  he  will  fkiL  Por,  in  addi- 
tion to  British  good  sense,  he  has  the  transparenej 
of  his  own  style  against  him.  No  man  can  confute 
Hegel,  for  no  man  is  sure  that  he  understanda  him, 
and  to  any  professed  recitation  it  will  always  be  com- 
petent to  reply  that  he  has  been  misunderstood.  Bat 
Penier's  style  is  as  clear  as  it  is  often  fascinating, 
and  the  error  is  very  visible.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  onlookers  will  often  be  tempted  to  think 
that  Perrier  is  in  the  right,  if  he  be  met  by  mere 
logical  distinctions.  A  few  stones  flrom  a  sling  will 
be  felt  to  be  far  more  annoying  to  this  most  dexte- 
rous of  small  swordsmen,  than  a  more  formidable 
weapon.  He  has  given  us  a  pretended  demonstra- 
tion without  axioms  or  definitions.  He  is  no  scep- 
tic, and  has  propositions  which  he  assumea  On 
what  ffround  we  ask  him  ?  When  he  specifies  the 
ground,  we  show  on  the  same  ground,  that  whea 
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to  this  principle  because  of  its  wisdom, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  there  are  fervent 
youths  (abetted  by  conceited  older  men) 
who,  as  believiiJg  that  the  next  turn  in  the 
high  a  priori  road  which  they  are  pursuing,  is 
to  open  on  the  ocean  of  absolute  truth,  will 
feel  as  if  it  were  turning  them  baclc,  when 
the  long  looked  for  object  were  about  to 
burst  gloriously  on  their  view. 

Nor  are  we  to  be  seduced  into  an  admir- 
ation of  these  imposing  systems,  by  the  plea 
often  urged  in  their  behalf,  that  they  furnish 
a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect. 
We  acknowledge  that  one  of  the  very  high- 
est advantages  of  study  of  every  description 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vigour  imparted  to  the 
mind  which  pursues  it.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of 
the  schoolmen,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
resort  to  fruitless  d  priori  speculation,  in 
order  to  find  an  arena  in  which  to  exercise 
the  intellect.  Nay,  we  are  convinced  that 
when  the  research  conducts  to  no  solid 
results,  it  will  weary  the  mind  without 
strengthening  it ;  the  effort  will  be  like  that 
of  one  who  beateth  the  air ;  and  activity  will 
always  be  followed  by  exhaustion,  by  dis- 
satisfaction, and  an  unwillingness  to  make 
further  exertion.  Labour  it  is  true,  is  its 
own  reward ;  but  if  there  be  no  other  re- 
ward there  will  be  the  want  of  the  proper 
incentive, — the  vigour  imparted  is  only  one 
of  the  incidental  effects  which  follow  when 
labour  is' undertaken  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
substantial  fruits.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  these  speculations  though  fruitless  of 
good  are  not  fruitless  of  evil.  In  the  strug 
gles  thus  engendered,  there  are  other  powers 
.  of  the  mind  tried  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  there  are  often  sad  agonisings  of*  the 
feelings,  of  the  faith,  and  indeed,  of  the 
whole  soul,  which  feels  as  if  the  foundation 
on  which  it  previously  stood  had  been  re- 
moved and  none  other  supplied,  and  as  if  it 
had  in  consequence  to  sink  for  ever — or  as 
if  it  were  doomed  to  move  for  ever  onward 
without  reaching  a  termination,  while  all  re- 
treat has  been  cut  off  behind.  In  these 
wrestlings,  we  fear  that  many  wounds  are 
inflicted,  which  rankle  for  long,  and  often 
terminate  in  something  worse  than, the  dis- 
solution of  the  bodily  organism,  for  they  end 

wo  look  on  a  stone,  we  know  the  stone  to  be  an  ob- 
ject separate  from,  and  independent  of  the  object 
He  says  (Scott  Phil.  pp.  19,  20),  that  "  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  require  a  proof  that  it  (that  is  real 
existence)  is.''  We  are  glad  of  this  appeal  to  man's 
*'  senses,"  but  we  insist  that  these  same  "  senses " 
tell  us  that  the  stone  has  an  existence  independent  of 
the  contemplative  mind.  This  cannot  be  disproved 
by  any  pretended  demonstration,  for  the  principles 
assumed  in  such  cannot  be  more  certain  than  the 
truth  which  they  would  set  aside. 


in  the  loss  of  faith  and  of  peace,  in  cases  In 
which  they  do  not  issue  in  immorality,  or  in 
scepticism  and  profanity. 

These  exercises  we  suspect  resemble  not 
so  much  those  of  the  gymnasium,  as  those 
of  the  ancient  gladiatorial  shows,  in  which 
no  doubt  there  were  many  brilliant  feats 
performed,  but  in  which  also,  members  were 
mutilated,  and  the  heart's  blood  of  many  a 
brave  man  shed.  We  fear  that  in  not  a  few- 
cases  generous  and  courageous  youth  have 
entered  the  lists  to  lose  in  the  contest,  all 
creed,  all  religious — and  in  some  cases  aJl 
moral  principle,  and  with  these  all  peace  and 
all  stability. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Letters  from  the  Slave  States^ 
By  James  Stirling.  London :  Parker. 
1857. 

2.  American  Slavery  and  Colour,  By  Wil- 
liam Chambers.  London :  W.  and  R. 
Chambers.     1857. 

Two  nations,  in  the  present  era  of  the  world's 
history,  are  exercising  almost  a  paramount 
influence  on  the  world's  progress — Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
bear  the  relationship  of  sire  to  son.  The  one 
in  the  full  prime  of  life  pursues  his  habitual 
avocation,  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  decay, 
— the  other  having  attained  to  manhood  and 
achieved  independence,  strides  onward  in  a 
separate  but  not  altogether  dissimilar  career. 
They  acknowledge  their  kindred  by  term- 
ing themselves  Anglo-Saxons — a  name  un- 
known to  the  official  catalogue  of  political 
designations,  but  one  which  expresses,  in  a 
higher  sense  than  mere  political  classifica- 
tion, a  community  of  origin,  and  not  the 
less  a  community  of  end,  aim,  purpose,  and 
destination.  Of  all  races,  this  Anglo-Saxon, 
race  is  the  most  ceaselessly  active,  the  most 
daring  in  design,  the  most  indomitable  in 
execution.  It  is  girding  the  world  with  its 
power,  from  two  ends,  and  carrying  into 
new  regions  the  fruits  and  labours  of  civil- 
ization more  than  any,  or  all  other  races 
combined.  Geographical  considerations  have 
assigned  to  Britain  one  course,  and  to  Ame- 
rica another  course,  but  the  end  in  view  is 
substantially  the  same.  America,  with  the 
same  intention  as  Britain — "  to  subdue  the 
earth  and  make  it  yield  its  increase  " — has 
obviously  a  different  career  from  that  of 
Britain,  a  different  destiny  over  which  a  dif-  ' 
ferent  genius  presides.  Britain  departs  from 
a  centre,  works  from  a  centre,  colonizes  from 
a  centre,  and  governs  from  a  centre.  Her 
political  action  is  outward,  not  less  than  In- 
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ward.  Her  two  ialanda,  Britahi  and  Ireland, 
are  all  that  she  has  to  boast  of  id  the  shape 
of  a  main  land  fit  to  rear  a  nation.  The 
rest  of  her  home  territories  are  small  islands 
— ^little  dots  that  stand  liice  children  round 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  famil/.  Seen 
from  the  moon  bj  some  lunar  Herschel  or 
Lord  Kosse,  Britain  would  appear  to  occupy 
but  a  small  space.  The  map  of  the  world 
reveals  her  territorial  insignificance.  We 
see  two  little  spots  huddled  up  into  a  comer, 
awkwardly  shot  off  to  a  side,  as  it  were, 
yet  facing  the  great  sea,  on  the  very  verge 
and  lip  of  the  great  waste  of  waters,  with 
nothing  outside  of  them  to  protect  them ;  not 
like  Greece,  or  Italy,  or  Egypt,  in  a  Mediter- 
ranean bounded  by  a  surrounding  shore  to 
be  coasted  by  timid  mariners,  but  on  the 
very  edge  and  verge  of  the  great  ocean, 
looking  out  westward  to  the  expanse.  If 
she  launch  at  all,  she  must  launch  with  the 
fearless  heart  that  is  ready  to  brave  old 
ocean — to  take  him  with  his  gigantic  west- 
ern waves — to  face  his  winds  and  hurri- 
canes— his  summer  heats  of  the  dead  still 
tropics — his  winter  blasts — ^his  fairy  ice- 
bergs— his  fogs  like  palpable  darkness — ^hia 
hail  blasts  and  his  snow.  Britain  has  done 
so.  From  her  island  home  she  has  sailed 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.  She  has 
gone  outwardly,  and  planted  empires.  The 
States  themselves,  now  her  compeer,  were 
an  ofiahoot  from  her  island  territory.  Her 
destiny  is  to  plant  out  nations,  and  the 
spirit  of  colonization  is  the  genius  that 
presides  over  her  career.  She  plants  out 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Cape.  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  she  occu- 
pies for  trade.  India  she  covers  with  a  net- 
work of  law  framed  and  woven  in  her 
Anglo-Saxon  loom.  She  clutches  China,  and 
begins  at  least  to  break  up  the  celestial 
solecism.  She  lays  hold  of  Borneo,  and 
straightway  piratical  prahus  are  seen  wreck- 
ed and  stranded  on  the  shore,  or  blown  to 
fragments  in  the  air.  She  raises  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  another  in  its  centre,  as  security 
to  her  sea-borne  trade.  She  does  the  same 
in  embryo  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Westward  from  Newfoundland  she  traverses 
a  continent,  and  there,  in  the  Pacific,  Van- 
couver's  Island  —  which  may  one  day  be- 
oome  the  new  Great  Britain  of  new  Anglo- 
Saxon  enterprise,  destined  to  carry  civiliza- 
tion to  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  great 
sea — bears  the  Union  Jack  for  its  island 
banner,  and  acknowledges  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  crown.  At  Singapore  she  has 
provisionally  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  and  thousands  of  miles 
awa^  on  the  other  hand  at  the  Falkland 


Islands,  near  to  the  Land  of  Fire,  ther  British 
mariner  may  hear  the  voice  of  praise  issuing 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  representatives  at  every  court, 
and  consuls  at  every  seaport.  Her  cruisers 
bear  her  flag  on  every  navigable  sea.  Eu- 
ropeans, Asiatics,  Africans,  Americans,  and 
Australians  are  found  wearing  her  uniform, 
eating  her  bread,  bearing  her  arms,  and  con- 
tributing to  extend  her  dominion. 

All  this  may  be  construed  into  ambition. 
We  shall  not  stay  to  argue  that  point,  but 
content  ourselves  with  believing  that,  one 
service  which  Britain  renders  to  the  world 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  introduction  of 
her  policeman^s  baton  among  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  who  otherwise  would  be  a  prey  to 
lawless  force.  Britain  keeps  the  police  of 
the  ocean.  Without  the  British  fiag  and  the 
British  cannon,  piracy  wo\ild  make  naviga- 
tion too  dangerous  to  be  pursued  as  an  art 
of  peace,  and  that  fact  is  occasionally  over- 
looked when  foreigners  charge  Britain  with 
ambition.  Perhaps,  also,  there  is  a  deeper 
and  a  better  truth  than  the  imaginary  inde- 
pendence of  savage  tribes  or  violence-doing 
chiefs  and  despots,  no  less  than  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  which  justifies  the  strong 
in  protecting  the  weak.  On  that  point, 
however,  we  say  nothing.  Let  us  rather 
turn  to  America. 

America,  animated  in  a  great  measure  by  " 
a  similar  spirit  to  that  of  Britain,  has  en- 
tirely a  different  field  for  the  exercise  of  her 
energies.  She  has  no  colonies,  no  foreign 
empire,  no  ocean  fortresses,  nothing  out  of 
herself,  or  out  of  the  line  of  her  own  cir- 
cumference. She  has,  in  fact,  no  central 
station  from  which  to  fiow  in  all  directions. 
She  flows  in  a  mass,  not  from  a  centre.  She 
trades  largely,  because  she  has  large  foreign 
wants,  and  can  supply  large  foreign  de- 
mands. Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
South  Sea  whale  fishery  (which,  although  a 
maritime  pursuit,  somewhat  resembles  a 
foreign  occupancy,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  arrangements)  she  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing out  of  the  limits  of  her  own  territory 
to  require  her  attention.  Yet  her  part  in 
the  world^s  drama  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Britain.  It  is  different  rather  than 
inferior.  Her  objects  are, — to  occupy  a  con- 
tinent— to  assemble  all  its  countries  under  a 
single  banner — to  prevent  war  between  them 
— to  secure  free  trade  between  them— to 
prevent  all  custom-house  lines  of  duties  and 
tariffs  between  them — and  to  make  every 
man  (white  man  at  present)  within  that  vast 
territory  a  free  citizen  of  the  same  gigantic 
nation.  She  was  placed  upon  the  sea-shore, 
on  the  outer  verge  of  the  great  continent, 
and  she  must  drive  back  into  the  wilds  with 
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the  ax€i  in  her  hand  and  the  rifle  on  her 
shoulder.  British  men  did  not  land  on  New 
Zealand  or  at  Port  Natal  without  arms ;  and 
the  west,  to  America,  is  what  New  Zea- 
land or  Natal  is  to  Britain — a  new  colony 
that  is  brought  under  civilized  rule,  only 
afler  the  first  incidents  of  adventure,  which 
imply  more  or  less  of  warfare,  disorder, 
and  fatal  strife.  Instead  of  the  ocean  and 
the  far  distant  settlement,  America  has  had 
to  face  the  continent — ^'^  Westward,  Ho !" 
She  has  had  to  pioneer  her  way — to  ascend 
or  to  cross  rivers — to  traverse  forests — to 
ford  through  swamps — to  wander  on  the 
prairie — to  meet  the  hostile  Indian  —  to 
breast  the  mountains,  and  to  slope  down  on 
the  far  side,  where  she  once  more  meets  the 
sea,  and  finds  the  limits  of  her  journeying 
westward.  More  or  less  perfectly  or  im- 
perfectly, she  keep  the  police  of  this  vast 
region — sometimes  with  swift  Lynch  retri- 
bution, sometimes  with  the  stricter  form- 
alities of  law ;  but,  at  all  events,  her  osten- 
sible object  is  to  subdue  and  occupy  the 
continent,  to  carry  law  into  every  territory 
that  acknowledges  her  sway,  and  to  endow 
all  who  dwell  within  her  boundary  with  the 
same  full  rights  of  free  citizenship. 

The  slave  is  an  exception,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  the  reason. 

Britain,  in  planting  out  colonies,  or  in 
establishing  dominions,  is' compelled  to  en- 
counter societies — tribes,  nations,  or  states 
— in  every  stage  of  transition,  and  in  every 
degree  of  progressive  advancement  Her 
dominions  include  almost  every  known  form 
of  society — from  the  savage  idolater,  who 
stalks  about  armed  with  a  club  and  clothed 
in  a  skin,  up  to  the  Asiatic  prince,  whose 
jewelled  turban  flashes  in  the  sunlight,  and 
whose  arms  are  marvels  of  artistic  beauty 
even  in  the  eyes  of  our  most  skillful  arti- 
ficers. The  hut  of  the  Australian  savage, 
the  wigwam  of  the  Red  Indian,  alnd  the  craal 
of  the  Kaffir,  are  found  on  British  territory ; 
so  also  are  the  stockaded  fort  of  the  fur 
trader,  and  the  hill  fort  of  the  chief  in  Ben- 
gal ;  so  also  are  the  cottage  of  the  hind,  the 
house  of  the  citizen,  the  mansion  of  the 
lord,  and  the  palace  of  the  duke.  But  not 
only  do  the  British  territories  contain  all 
present  conditions  of  society ;  they  contain 
representatives  of  the  historic  phases  through 
which  nations  have  passed.  W  ere  the  Queen 
to  suitimon  her  subjects  before  her,  she 
would  not  only  see  all  conditions  of  men, 
from  the  skin-clad  savage  up  to  the  peer  in 
his  ermine,  but  she  would  see  a  living  his- 
tory of  England  portrayed  in  the  living 
representatives  of  the  various  stages  and 
aspects  of  society. 

Admitting^  then,  that  Britain  combines 


the  utmost  div^iiity  in  her  separate  terri* 
tories,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  distin^ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  United  States, 
to  remove  surprise  that  institutions,  whidi 
appear  utterly  incongruous  with  civilization, 
should  still  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
great  Republia  What  Britain  contains  in 
her  diversity  of  dominions,  America  con- 
tains within  the  boundary  line/of  her  cir- 
cumference. She  could  not,  it  is  true,  pre- 
sent so  great  a  variety  of  complexions,  such 
a  multitude  of  dialects,  nor  such  a  rare  speo- 
tacle  of  outward  garb  and  appearance ;  but 
she  could  furnish  variety  notwithstanding. 
The  Southern  planter,  who  owns  a  thousand 
slaves,  contrasts  as  really  with  the  New 
England  trader,  as  the  Asiatic  prince  would 
contrast  with  the  Mdboume  merchant ;  tira 
Indian  squaw  contrasts  with  the  lady  of 
New  York  quite  as  much  as  the  bride  of 
the  New  Zealander  or  Hottentot  would 
with  the  daughters  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy ;  the  Seminole  of  Florida  would  con- 
trast Mdth  the  senator  of  Massadiusetts 
quite  as  much  as  the  wildest  Australian 
savage  would  with  the  Prime  Minister  or 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  True,  the 
United  States  are  under  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  under  a  Government  somewhat 
in  the  sense  that  all  the  colonies,  territories, 
and  possessions  of  Britain  are  under  the 
same  Government — a  Government  that  tole- 
rates, even  where  it  does  not  establish,  the 
utmost  "diversity  of  laws,  religions,  policies, 
practices,  usages,  customs,  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  so  forth.  Acknowledge  the 
Crown,  pay  your  taxes,  and  commit  no 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  is  almost  the 
only  rule  of  British  dictation.  In  all  else, 
we  may  find  the  most  discordant  elements 
all  mingled  together,  and  all  supposed  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  throne. 
Slavery,  it  is  true,  is  exempted.  It  is  the 
grandest  attribute  of  the  empire,  that^  not- 
withstanding all  its  creeds,  all  its  com- 
plexions, and  all  its  languages,  *^  the  sceptre 
of  Britain  cannot  touch  a  slave."  But  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  same  Negro  slavery  which  now 
prevails  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union, 

grevailed  in  our  West  India  Colonies  and 
[auritius;  and,  more  recently,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  enforce  the  truth  with  a 
strong  hand  on  our  Dutch  colonists  at  the 
Cape.  We  have  not  much  to  boast  of, 
therefore,  in  point  of  time. 

The  difference,  then,  between  Britain  and 
America,  is,  that  Britain  contains,  discretely 
and  in  separate  colonies  or  dominioi^,  a  vast 
variety  of  laws  and  insti^tions;  and  that 
this  variety  of  laws  and  institutions,  or  at 
least  a  corresponding  diversity,  is  found  in 
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the  United  States  brought  together  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Union,  The  British 
dominions  are  like  a  family,  from  which  the 
sons  and  daughters  are  first  sent  to  school, 
and  then  planted  out,  in  different  profes- 
sions, to  shifb  for  themselves.  The  United 
States  are  like  a  joint-stock  company,  in 
which  each  independent  member  holds 
shares,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pursues  his 
own  private  business  afler  his  own  fashion. 
It  need  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise  to  the  student  of  political  history,  that 
some  of  the  oolonies  of  Britain  should  have 
been  infected  with  negro  slavery,  nor  that 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should  still 
continue  to  perpetrate  the  evil ;  but  the 
same  duty  that  impelled  the  British  Govern- 
ment  to  abolish  it,  must  weigh  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  America,  as  soon  as 
the  Free  States  return  a  body  of  directors 
representing  their  own  principles,  or,  in  fact, 
representing  the  true  interests  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union. 

That  America  derived  her  slave  system 
from  Britain,  is  an  unquestioned  fact ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  argue  the  greater  or  less 
culpability  of  the  two  countries.  The 
States,  in  declaring  their  independence,  did 
so  as  colonies  of  Britain,  in  which  slavery 
was  tolerated  and  established.  They  formed 
a  portion  of  the  slave  colonies  of  Britain, 
and,  consequently,  were  more  deeply  impli- 
cated, and  had  a  longer  and  more  arduous 
struggle  before  them  than  the  British^Bm- 
pire  at  large,  where  slavery  was  a  local  ac- 
•  cident,  pertaining  only  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  general  dominion.  Slavery,  with 
Britain,  was  only  the  disease  of  a  branch  of 
the  empire.  With  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  diseased  branch  took  independ- 
ent root,  and  gradually  wrought  its  way  to 
a  more  healthy  condition  of  society.  A 
colony,  in  separating  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, necessarily  retains  the  impress* of  its 
condition  at  the  period  of  separation ;  and, 
though  it  must  ever  be  regretted  t^at  the 
first  constitution  did  not  pronounce  boldly  for 
freedom,  and  terminate  the  question  once 
for  all  by  law,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  States  were  exclusively  absorbed  in  their 
struggle  for  national  independence,  and  had 
not  contemplated  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
that  might  grow  out  of  their  hereditary 
disease. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  Slave  question 
of  America,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceive the  Union  as  starting,  not  from  the 
point  of  liberty,  but  from  the  point  of 
slavery.  In  1790 — the  year  of  the  first 
census  of  the  United  States — two  States 
only,  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  were  abso- 
lutely without    riaves ;   every  other  free 


State  has  been  a  virtual  conquest  or  acquisi- 
tion on  the  part  of  freedom.  What  the  pro- 
gress  has  been,  we  shall  see  in  detail  as  we 
go  on  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  must  say  a 
word  on  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Union — ^her  genius,  as  distinguished  from  the 
genius  of  Britain.  Britain  colonizes  or 
governs ;  America  absorbs  and  amalga- 
mates. All  states  and  territories,  whatever 
their  peculiarities,  are  absorbed  into  the 
Union — amalgamated  with  it,  and  form  a 
constituent  portion  of  it.  If  Britain  had  ten 
or  twentjf  slave  colonies,  she  could  govern 
them  at  a  distance.  There  would  be  little 
or  no  reaction  on  the  character  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home.  The  colonies  send  no 
representatives  to  Parliament,  and,  conse- 
quently, exercise  no  direct  power  on  the 
formation  of  the  Legislature.  With  Ame- 
rica it  is  different.  Her  Government  is  the 
reflection  of  herself.  The  Slave  State  sends 
its  members  to  the  American  Parliament, 
and  the  American  Parliament  rules  and  go- 
verns the  Union.  Wherever,  therefore, 
America  absorbs  a  ^ew  State,  she  absorbs 
not  only  a  territory  or  a  population,  but  a 
new  element  into  her  Legislature;  and 
hence,  the  strife  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom is  a  perpetual  struggle  of  political  par- 
ties, in  pursuit  of  political  power ;  and  hence, 
also,  the  violent  struggles  that  are  now  oc- 
curring to  secure  for  the  one  side  or  the 
other  the  remaining  territories  that  are  still 
to  be  absorbed.  The  contest  for  Kansas, 
for  instance,  has  not  been  merely  a  contest 
for  the  extension  or  restriction  of  slavery, 
but  whether  more  votes  in  CJongress  should 
be  added  to  the  party  of  Slavery^or  to  the 
party' of  Freedom ;  for  both  are  aware  that 
the  first  time  the  party  of  Freedom  gains 
the  ascendancy  in  (>>ngress,  a  new  era  must 
dawn  on  the  history  of  the  Union. 

We  now,  with  the  volumes  on  our  list  be- 
fore us,  enter  more  particularly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Negro  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
and  lay  down  a  few  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  to  enable  us  to  detect  the  influences 
that  are  workmg  out  the  demolition  of  the 
fatal  institution.  We  are  content  to  suppose 
that  there  are  some  in  Britain  to  whom  the 
subject  is  almost  unwelcome  —  some  who 
would  pass  it  by  as  if  it  did  not  concern  them, 
and  who  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  And 
yet,  again  this  slave  question  must  be  faced. 
The  statesman  must  face  it,  because  it  in- 
volves  some  of  the  most  vital  questions  of 
national  existence ;  the  philanthropist  must 
face  it,  because  it  involves  an  untold  amount 
of  human  weal  and  human  woe ;  the  Christ- 
ian must  lace  it,  because  it  involves  the 
principles  of  his  faith  and  the  practices  of 
his  daily  duty ;  the  economist  must  face  it^ 
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because  it  involves  9  whole  theory  of  labour 
and  a  problem  of  profit  and  loss ;  the  travel- 
ler must  faoe  it,  because  it  intrudes  itself 
hideously  on  his  attention;  the  novelist 
must  face  it,  because  it  involves  scenes  and 
characters  of  specifio  national  interest ;  the 
critic  must  face  it,  because  it  involves  a 
literature  of  its  own.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  all  face  it.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
implicated  in  it — it  belongs  to  our  race's 
history ;  posterity  will  paint  it  into  the  por- 
traiture of  our  time  and  being ;  we  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  with  this  "  dark  shadow" 
hanging  about  us.  True,  Britain  has  cut 
adrifb  the  shadow,  and  Britaonin  has  emerged 
with  Freedom — free  to  carry  freedom  far 
and  wide  over  the  broad  surface  of  the 
world.  But  history  will  tell  the  tale  of  the 
Antilles,  and  the  middle  passage,  and  the 
slave  whip,  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  memo- 
ry of  living  men,  and  we  of  Britain  shall 
have  our  share  of  the  dark  colouring  not 
less  than  our  brethren  of  the  West,  on  whom 
the  shadow  has  rested  a  little  longer,  as  if 
freedom,  like  the  sun,  had  risen  first  on  us 
and  was  now  but  travelling  westward. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  American  slavery  as 
it  stands  realised. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  may 
be  divided  into  five  distinct  classes  or  em- 
branchm^ts.  First,  the  free  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Free  States,  numbering,  at  the 
last  c^sus  of  1650,  about  thirteen  millions ; 
second,  the  white  population  of  the  Slave 
States,  numbering  about  six  millions ;  third, 
the  slaves  of  the  Slave  States,  numbering 
more  than  three  millions ;  and,  fourth,  the 
free  persons  of  colour  distributed  through- 
out the  Union,  numbering  less  than  half  a 
million.  But  the  white  population  of  the 
Slave  States  must  itself  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  the  planters  and  slave- 
owners, numbering  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  or,  with  their  families  and  re- 
latives, say  two  millions  altogether,  and  the 
free  white  population  of  the  l^uthern  States, 
— owning  no  slaves — numbering  about  four 
millions.  It  was  out  of  this  latter  class 
that  the  Border  ruffians  were  extemporised, 
apparently  without  much  trouble,  and  with 
no  great  change  of  habit.  The  three  millions 
of  slaves  of  1850  are  now,  from  the  estimated 
rate  of  known  increase,  little  short  of  four 
millions,  the  expectation  being  that  they  will 
exceed  four  millions  at  the  ensuing  census. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  slave  population 
of  the  United  States  reaches,  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  four  millions,  we  next  turn  to 
the  race.  The  slaves  are  of  African  blood, 
but  not  of  African  birth.  A  few  there  are 
of  the  original  stock  of  imported  negroes, 
but  the  vast  minority  have  been  bom  in 


America,  and  have  been  brought  up  as 
children  in  the  presence  of  white  civilization, 
such  as  it  there  appears.  The  early  associa- 
tions of  the  American  slave  are  American, 
not  African.  The  present  slave  knows 
Africa  only  by  tradition — ^a  tradition  that 
has  ceased  to  operate  as  a  moving  impulse 
in  his  character.  He  knows  nothing  '  of 
Africa,  does  not  regard  it  as  his  fatherland, 
and  indulges  in  no  mysterious  hope  that  he 
may  see  it  before  he  dies.  A  slave  he  cnaj 
be,  but  he  is  an  American,  as  much  so  in 
fact  as  his  white  master,  who  may  date  a 
little  further  back  in  the  history  of  his  an- 
cestral importation,  but  who  is  an  importa- 
tion nevertheless — a  man  of  British,  French, 
or  German  blood,  born  in  America ;  and  as 
the  white  race  of  America  has  gradually  as- 
sumed a  national  type  of  its  own,  which  has 
no  existence  in  the  lands  from  which  the 
emigrations  have  been  made,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Negro-American  has  undej^one 
somewhat  of  a  similar  transformation,  al- 
though the  extent  of  the  change  may  be  less 
in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  white 
American.  The  Negro-American,  under 
whatever  influence  it  may  be — climate,  in- 
tercourse with  the  white  man,  the  light  of 
Christianity,  shaded  and  obscured  as  that 
light  has  been — ^has  become  a  diflferent  man 
from  the  native  African.  He  has  b^un  to 
awake  from  his  intellectual  apathy — a 
thought  has  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he 
also  is  a  man ;  this  dark  race,  down-trodden 
and  slave-driven — ^has  been  imperceptibly 
inspired  with  an  aspiration  that  has  a  differ- . 
ent  birth-place  from  Africa — that  was  bom 
in  Britain,  hewed  out  by  the  race  of  ^'  God's 
free  Englishmen,"  as  John  Milton  tri- 
umphantly calls  his  countryn^en.  Into  the 
woolly  head  this  Anglo-Saxon  notion  has 
been  making  its  half  uncertain  way.  This 
thought  is  the  thing  that  has  made  the  radi- 
cal difference  between  the  native  African 
and  Negro- American.  The  Negro  has  be- 
gun to  think,  and,  thinking,  has  become 
more  dangerous ;  hence  the  ameliorations 
that,  to  some  extent,  h^  been  made  in  his 
condition,  have  latterly  been  superseded  by 
a  system  of  more  severe  restriction.  &> 
long  as  he  refrained  from  thinking  he  could 
be  tmsted ;  now  that  he  has  begun  to  think, 
he  must  be  looked  after,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  beginnmg  of  the  end.  Nothing  that 
America  can  now  do  can  prevent  the  col- 
oured population  from  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  must  ultimately  be  freedom 
if  it  be  power. 

In  race,  however,  there  are  gradations. 
The  black  blood  and  the  white  have  min- 
gled* It  is  reckoned  that  one-tweldh  of  the 
slaves  of  America  are  mulattoes,  while  one- 
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half  of  the  fr^Q  persons  of  colour  have  the 
blood  of  the  white  roan  in  their  veins. 
Here,  again,  is  an  essential  point  of  differ- 
enee  between  the  Negro  of  Africa  and  the 
coloured  American.  Not  only  is  the  co- 
loured man  brought  into  the  presence  of 
civilization,  such  as  it  is,  and  of  even  a  be- 
clouded Christianity,  but  his  physical  con- 
formation has  received  an  admixture  of  the 
nervous  temperament 'and  the  progressive 
brain  to  which  intelligence  is  a  native  neces- 
sity. Farther  and  farther  from  the  native 
Africairthe  coloured  American  is  removing, 
generation  afler  generation.  With  the  free 
black  there  may  still  be  the  fact  of  lineal 
descent,  but  the  whole  man  is  changed. 
His  thoughts,  his  associations,  his  hopes, 
his  habits,  his  whole  outward  and  inward 
universe  h^ve  undergone  a  transformation. 
As  a  freeman,  he  is  is.  no  longer  the  stulti- 
fied and  uneducated  serf  and  bond  labourer, 
but  an  intelligent  man — ^not  rarely  now — 
with  the  habits  and  education  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  a  man  who,  as  merchant,  lawyer, 
physician,  or  clergyman,  can  hold  his  place 
respectably,  even  when  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  pale  faces  of  the  old  world 
or  of  the  new. 

The  elevation  of  the  free  black  is  a  point 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  free  black 
is  a  perpetual  object,  if  not  of  envy,  at 
least,  of  curious  speculation  to  the  slave; 
and  the  more  the  free  black  makes  progress, 
and  puts  himself  on  an  equality  with  the 
white  man,  the  more  often  will  the  ques- 
tion recur  to  the  slaVe, — "  Why  cannot  I  do 
so  likewise  '?'*  This  influence  is  the  more 
effectual,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
free  blacks  are  located  in  the  very  States 
where  their  example  may  be  most  conduc- 
ive to  the  cause  of  freedom.  If  they  were 
congregated  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  they 
would  be  beyond  the  region  of  slavery ;  if 
they  were  all  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Guff  of  Mexico,  they  would  be  beyond  the 
region  of  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  placed  in  greatest  number  on  the  vierge 
of  the  line  that  separates  the  Slave  States 
from  the  Free  States.  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,'  the  three  Eastern 
States  that  border  on  the  British  possessions, 
contain  very  few  free  blacks,  only  2500 
altogether.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  lying  to  the  south  of  Ver- 
mont, contain  20,000  free  blacks.  New 
York  conUins  50,000— but  the  State  of 
New  York  is  exceptional,  as  it  affords  an 
easier  market  for  the  labour  of  black  ser- 
vants, waiters,  porters,  and  occasional  work- 
men— New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
the  three  Free  States  that  border  on  the 
Eastern  Slave  States,  contain  100,000,  while 


Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  four  Slave  States  that  border  on 
the  line  of  freedom,  contain  170,000. 
North  Carolina,  which  is  next  to  Virginia, 
contains  28,000,  while  South  Carolina,  a  re- 
move fkrther  from  the  line  of  freedom,  con- 
tains only  9000.  The  most  Southern  State, 
Florida,  does  not  contain  1000,  and  Texas 
does  not  contain  600.  Louisiana,  like  New 
York,  is  exceptional,  on  account  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  its  vast  traffic.  It  con- 
tains 18,000  free  blacks.  We  thus  see, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  free  blacks  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  line  that  separates  the 
Free  from  the  Slave  States.  And  it  is 
there,  we  presume,  that  the  spectacle  of  their 
freedom,  restricted  as  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
can  be  of  most  avail  for  influencing  their 
fellows  who  are  held  in  slavery.  This  in- 
fluence may  be  imperceptible  from  day  to 
day,  but  it  becomes  abundantly  evident 
after  a  period  of  years,  and  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  agen- 
cies for  the  amelioration  of  slavery  in  the 
States  that  border  on  the  line  of  freedom. 

We  now  turn  to  the  legal  condition  of 
the  slave.  The  slave  is,  by  law,  a  thing, 
and  not  a  man ;  but,  as  laws  cannot  be 
altogether  consistent  when  based  upon 
erroneous  principles,  it  is  not  legal  to  put  a 
slave  to  death— evidently  a  logical  absurdity 
— for,  if  the  slave  be  "  goods  and  chattels," 
the  owner  should  be  at  liberty  to  slay  him, 
but  not  to  torture  him,  as  that  would  be  an 
oflence  against  the  laws  relating  to  cruelty 
to  animals.  With  the  exception,  howeve?, 
that  he  cannot  legally  be  slain,  the  slave  has 
virtually  no  rights  conferred  or  secured  by 
law.  He  cannot  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
and  can  have  no  family  that  he  can  call  his 
own.  His  wife  may  be  given  to  another 
husband,  and  his'  children  may  be  sold  in  the 
customary  routine  of  business.  He  can  hold 
no  property,  unless  by  the  continued  con- 
sent of  his  master ;  that  is,  he  cannot  hold 
property  at  all,  in  a  legal  sense.  He  can- 
not raise  a  suit  at  law,  and  cannot  claim 
damages  for  injury.  He  cannot  testify  in  a 
court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  His 
owner  may  beat  him,  flog  him,  brand  him, 
and  punish  him ;  or,  if  punishinent  be  sup^ 
posed  to  imply  a  reasonable  being,  we  sl^uid 
rather  say,  ^'  torture'*  him,  and  the  6]a<d  has 
no  remedy.  He  is  a  thing,  and  not  a  per- 
son. Such  is  the  legal  position  of  the  slave. 
But,  if  the  master  were  allowed  to  "  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,"  the  master 
might  educate  the  slave  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  he  would  teach  his  dog  to  dance,  his 
parrot  to  talk,  or  his  monkey  to  play  tricks. 
The  law,  therefore,  introduces  more  logical 
confusion,  and  forbids  the  master  to  educate 
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kis  slave ;  he  must  not,  in  that  particular, 
"  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own."  This  re- 
striction shows,  that  the  laws  are  not  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  matter,  but  in  the  in 
terest  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  some 
States,  in  fact,  it  is  a  penal  offence  to  teach 
free  coloured  children  to  read. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  American  laws  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  as  it  forms  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  American  system.  The 
slaves  are  not  entitled  by  law  to  any  holi- 
day, period  of  rest,  nor  even  to  a  Sabbath. 
This  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  greatest  hard- 
ships that  could  possibly  be  imposed  on  the 
afflicted  race — one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  sfaves'  improvement,  and  an  effectual 
barrier  to  self-emancipation.  In  the  British 
West  Indies  the  slave  was  allowed  a  patch 
of  ground,  with  a  certain  portion  of  time 
that  could  be  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  In 
Brazil  and  Cuba  at  the  present  time  the  same 
system  prevails,  and  if  that  system  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Slave  States  of  the  Union, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  under 
the  example  of  American  energy,  it  would 
have  reacted  most  powerfully  on  the  whole 
slave  population  of  the  South.  As  it  is,  all 
that  a  slave  has  belongs  to  his  master — all 
that  he  can  possibly  do  must,  by  law,  be 
done  for  his  master.  True,  it  is  customary 
not  to  work  the  slave  on  Sabbath,  and  it  is 
usual  to  allow  him  a  holidaty  at  Christmas. 
Iliis,  however,  is  merely  an  alleviation  of 
his  wretched  condition.  It  does  not  animate 
him  with  the  prospect  of  freedom  purchased 
by  his  own  exertion.  On  the  other  hand — ► 
if  the  slave  had  had  a  certain  portion  of  the 
week  secured  to  him  by  law,  and  if  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labour  could  have  been  safely 
deposited  and  registered  for  the  purchase  of 
his  own  freedom  or  that  of  his  family — ^the 
moral  impulse  would  have  inspired  the 
more  intelligent  slaves  with  a  resolve  to 
achieve  their  liberty,  and  the  process— con- 
tinually calling  forth  the  exercise  of  fore- 
sight, prudence,  economy,  self  denial,  and 
self  reliance  —  would  have  rendered  the 
struggle  a  moral  education  for  the  man,  and 
would  have  lefl  him,  when  he  had  achieved 
success,  a  trained  and  disciplined  dtizen  who, 
under  adverse  (Hrcumstances,  had  learnt  to 
perform  with  credit  tiie  social  duties  of  a 
freeman.  It  may  be  too  late  now  to  speak 
of  a  weekly  holiday  secured  to  the  slave  by 
law,  and  other  means  must  probably  come 
into  play  for  the.  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
but  we  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  a 
Saturday  holiday  had  been  instituted  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  America  would 
now  have  been  without  a  slave,  or  at  least 
that  the  remnants  of  slavery  would  have 


been  wearing  themselves  out  in  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  Southern  plantations,  and 
fading  gradually  away  before  a  coarse  of 
continual  emandpation.  A  weekly  holi- 
day would  have  involved  the  two  greatest 
social  requisites  of  the  slave — the  possi- 
bility of  education  and  the  possibility  of 
freedom,  procured  by  the  tramining  of  vol- 
untary and  systematic  labour,  combined 
with  the  practice  of  prudential  saving. 

As  regards  their  social  condition,  the 
slaves  must  be  divided  into  ihrpb  classes — 
the  plantation  slaves,  the  &rm  slaires,  and 
the  household  slaves.  The  plantation  slave 
is  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  the 
whole.  Treated  essentially  as  a  labouring 
animal,  he  is  reduced  to  the  last  condition 
of  unrequited  toil.  He  is  lodged  in  a  slave 
hut,  fed  on  plantation  provisions,  and  clothed 
in  slave  garments  of  the  meanest  uniformity. 
He  is  driven  a-field  in  the  morning,  and 
driven  back  to  his  quarters  at  night.  No 
humanizing  influence  comes  near  his  dwell- 
ing— nothing  to  alleviate  when  his  work 
is  over.  He  belongs  to  a  gang  and  is 
under  a  driver,  over  whom  is  the  white  over- 
seer, the  sole  and  undisputed  master  of  the 
whole  establishment.  The  proprietor  is 
usually  absent,  or,  if  present,  does  not  in- 
terfere witii  the  management  of  the  slaves. 

The  fana  slave  is  placed  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  respectability.  He  is  brought 
into  more  immediate  contact  with  his  mas- 
ter's family.  He  works  with  his  master 
and  his  master  works  with  him.  With  the 
exception  of  his  bondage,  he  occupies  a  po- 
sition somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  farm 
servant;  and,  where  the  master  and  mis- 
tress are  endowed  with  tolerably  even  tem- 
pers, a  community  of  feeling  grows  up  in 
the  family,  even  where  there  is  little  direct 
community  of  interest.  Association,  that 
powerful  tie  which  binds  all  men  more  or  less 
to  habitual  circumstances,  creates  in  him  a 
virtual  and  genuine  belief  that  he  belongs 
to  the  family  in  the  same  manner  perhaps 
that'  an  old  servitor  of  an  English  family 
persists  to  the  last  that  he  bdongs  to  it, 
evexi  afber  he  has  ceased  to  serve  and  may 
now  receive  only  charitable  aid.  These  are 
the  slaves  that  are  said  to  be  "  wdl  off,"  and 
whose  condition  is  sometimes  contrasted 
with  that  of  our  poor  labourers  at  home — 
with  those,  for  instance,  who  are  subjected 
to  the  abomination  of  the  bothy  system. 
Materially  they  are  well  ofF— sufficiency  fed, 
sufficiently  clothed,  and  tolerably  well  cared 
for,  so  far  as  their  material  wants  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time,  they  are  ex- 
*posed  to  the  ill-treatment  of  savage  masters, 
or*^worse — ^may  be  sold  at  a  moment's  no- 
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tioe — ^the7,  their  wivea,  or  their  children — 
to  the  hopeless  plantations  of  the  South,  and 
the  *'  regions  of  drudgery  till  death." 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  household 
slaves,  or  house  servants,  who  are  even  more 
immediatelj  connected  with  the  family ; 
who  have  easier  work,  and  that  of  a  do- 
mestic kind,  and  who,  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  the  house,  re^y  know  little  of  the 
genuine  hardships  of  slavery.  These  slaves, 
subject  as  they  are  of  course*  to  cruel  treat- 
ment or  to  sale,  are  treated  in  many  families 
with  a  species  of  indulgent  familiarity,  that 
perpetually  recalls  the  difference  of  race-— 
as  if  they  were  obildren  of  a  larger  gro^^ 
and  were  indulged  because  they  were  in- 
ferior, and  could  not  compromise  the  dignity 
of  the  white  proprietor.  The  position  of 
these  slaves,  although  in  favourable  circum- 
stances oflfering  little  outwardly  to  shock  the 
moral  feelings,  is  altogether  detrimental  to 
the  Negro  character.  A  foolish  childishness 
is  encouraged  by  the  master,  and  artfully 
adopted  by  the  slave,  who  intentionally  sinkis 
his  manhood  in  habitual  cunning,  and  adopts 
an  artificial  imbecility,  that  he  may  the  more 
easily  prey  on  the  weakness  of  his  white 
master. 

Difficult  as  it  would  be  to  assign  the  num- 
bers of  slaves  in  each  of  the  above  classes, 
it  is  still  easy  to  determine  that  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  planters  is  less  than 
might  have  been  imagined,  seeing  that  they 
possess  the  greatest  share  of  political  power, 
and  monopolize  for  their  party  most  of  the 
offices  of  State.  The  "  planters,"  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  are  set 
down  at  2T,005 ;  but,  as  this  return  depends 
on  the  use  of  a  name  which  might  be  arbi- 
trarily adopted  or  rejecCed,  we  may  employ 
another  method  of  arriving  at  their  proba- 
ble number.  The  whole  slave-owners  of 
the  United  States  are  set  down  at  847,525, 
and,  if  we  assume  that  the  possession  of  at 
least  twenty  slaves  must  be  necessary  to  en- 
title the  holder  to  the  name  of  ^'  planter," 
and  deduct  from  the  above  number  those 
who  hold  less  Uian  twenty  slaves,  we  arrive 
at  the  limits  within  which  the  planters  must 
necessarily  be  confined.  The  proportions 
then  should  be  as  follows : — 


Total  slaveholdeTB, 

Owners  of  1  ilave,  ....  68,8S0 
„  less  ^mn  5  staveak  .  .  105,683 
„  lees  than  10  slaves,  .  80,765 
„        leas  than  20  slaves,  .    .    54,695 


347,525 


809,863 


Total  ownen  of  20  slaves  and  upwards,    .    37,662 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  great  slave-holdhig 
interest,  which  at  present  rules  the  political 


destinies  of  the  States,  is  confined  to  less 
than  40,000  persons.  But  we  could  no. 
more  argue  the  weakness  of  the  slave  power 
from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the 
planters,  than  we  90uld  argue  the  weakness 
of  a  European  aristocracy,  from  the  still 
smaller  number  of  its  members.  In  fact, 
the  condensation  of  aristocratic  interest  and 
influence  appears  to  have  increased  the  se- 
curity of  the  position  in  both  cases.  The 
material  has  become  stronger  in  becoming 
more  condensed  ;  that  is,  it  has,  in  the  mean- 
time, assumed  a  more  precise  and  definite 
form  of  interest,  and  has  become  more  man* 
ageable  as  a  political  pocirer.  The  slave 
interest  is  precise,  and  consequently  works 
with  advantage  towards  a  given  point,  amid 
a  mass  of  vague  general  interests.  Conden- 
sation, compactness,  and  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  slave  ownerships,  are 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise  to  the 
slave  party.  In  every  age,  and  in  every 
country,  six  men  ten  feet  high  would  meet 
with  more  consideration  %hm  twelve  men 
five  feet  high,  and,  in  the  social  or  political 
world,  ten  planters  who  own  a  thousand 
slaves  each,  will  make  a  stronger  party,  and 
exercise  more  political  influence  thim  a  thou- 
sand small  cultivators,  who  own  ten  slaves 
each.  Each  of  the  ten  planters  could  be- 
come a  politician  and  legislator,  whereas 
each  of  the  thousand  small  cultivators  would 
require  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  the 
culture  of  his  crops.  Hope  for  the  slave, 
Uierefore,  is  not  to  be.  found  in  the  smallnes^ 
of  the  number  of  planters,  unless,  indeed,  a 
catastrophe  were  to  come,  and  the  question 
were  to  be  tried  by  f(X*ce. 

These  planters,  in  fiict,  constitute  the  oli^ 
garchy  of  the  Union,  which,  so  fiur  from  be- 
ing a  Republic,  is  the  co-partnery  of  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  north  with  an  aristocracy  in 
the  south,*  a  form  of  government  unknown 
to  the  older  States  of  Europe,  and  not  Hkely 
to  continue  permanent,  at  least  in  its  pre- 
sent form. 

Next  comes  the  geogn^hical  question — 
the  question  of  latitude  and  climate.  Run- 
ning down  the  United  States  from  north  to 
south — ^from  Maine  to  Louisiana — ^we  may 
say  roughly  that  we  pass  through  a  region 
of  timber,  a  region  of  grain,  a  region  of  to- 
bacco, a  region  of  rice,  a  region  of  cotton, 
and  a  region  of  sugar.*  Into  the  timber 
State  of  Maine  slavery  never  found  its  way ; 
from  the  grain  region,  slavery  has  already 
disappeared ;  it  is  loosening  its  hold  in  the 
tobacco  States ;  its  strongl^ld  is4n  the  rice 
field  and  the  cotton  plantation ;  the  sugar 
oollivation  of  the  South  is  unsuccessful,  and 
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the  sugar  planters  are  looking  to  Cuba,  not 
30  muoh  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slav^ 
ery,  as  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their 
capital  from  exhaustion,  and  it  may  be  them- 
selves from  ruin.  In  l^SO  Pennsylvania, 
the  seat  of  the  pacific  Quakers,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  seat  of  northern  intelligence, 
abolished  slavery.  In  1784  C^onnecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  trading  and  sea-going 
States,  followed  the  example.  In  1792  New 
Hampshire,  the  northern  neighbour  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  ranged  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom. In  1799  New  York,  the  virtual  me- 
tropolitan State,  declared  for  emancipation, 
and  in  1825  achieved  the  abolition^  In  1804 
Ifew  Jersey  was  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
Free  States.  The  plan  was  that  all  boni 
after  the  respective  dates  should  be  free, 
while  the  actual  slaves  were  allowed  to  die 
out  in  the  course  of  nature.  In  1820  there 
were  left  in  Rhode  Island  48  slaves,  in  Con- 
necticut 97,  in  New  York  10,088,  in  New 
Jersey  7657.  In  1840  there  were  in  Rhode 
Island  5,  in  Connecticut  17,  in  New  York  4, 
and  in  New  Jersey  674.  In  1850  the  whole 
of  these  Northern  States  were  clear,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  which  still  re- 
tained 236  in  the  character  of  apprentices. 
The  most  northern  Slave  State  on  the  sea- 
board is  Delaware,  which  contains  only 
about  2000  slaves,  and  must  soon  be  added 
to  the  number  of  the  Free  States.  We  see 
here  the  ^'  dark  shadow  "  flitting  off  from 
north  to  south,  fi-om  the  land  of  industrious 
enterprise  and  success  to  the  land  of  luxuri- 
ous indolence  and  decay. 

The  question,  then,  is,  will  this  process 
continue  ?  and  the  answer  must  be  extract- 
ed from  the  present  condition  of  the  Slave 
States  that  border  on  the  line  of  freedom. 
Next  to  Delaware  is  Maryland ;  and  Mary- 
land, at  the  last  Presidential  election,  for- 
sook the  South,  and  voted  for  the  an ti- sla- 
very candidate.  Next  to  Maryland  is  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  '^  Old  Dominion  "  is  already 
so  divided,  that  the  West  Virginians,  who, 
as  whites,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
white  population  of  East  Virginia,  have 
threatened  to  split  the  State  into  two,  because 
they  are  outvoted  by  the  slave  representa- 
tion of  the  East — every  five  slaves  counting 
for  three  white  votes.  Tennessee,  again,  has 
its  two  parties,  and  two  classes  of  popula- 
tion. East  Tennessee  pai:takes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  West  Virginia,  and  is,  at  least, 
preparing  to  discover  thaty  with  only  8  per 
cent,  of  slaves,  it  is  disadvantageously  allied 
with  th«  vpatem  district,  that  contains  81  p^ 
cent.  Next  to  Virginia  is  Kentucky ;  and 
in  Kentucky  abolition  meetings  have  al 
ready  been  held;  and  next  to  Kentucky, 
westward  acroaa  the  Missiaaippi,  is  the  State 


of  Miseouri,  whidi  is  so  unquestionably 
verging  towards  freedom,  that  the  laat  elec- 
tion for  governor  was  announced  to  be  to 
favour  of  the  anti-slavery  candidate.     Hie 
border  States  are  evidently  beooming  im- 
hued  with  views  and  feelings  that  must 
sweep  slavery  still  farther  south  ;  and  if  to 
this  we  add,  that  manumission  and  flight 
are  going  on  in  them,  at  a  much  higher 
than  the  average  rate,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  several  of  these  States  must 
soon  be  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  freedom. 
In  the  old  States,  there  is  a  perpetual  crum- 
bling of  the  wall  of  separation.    The  edifioe 
of  ftlavery  is  giving  way  bo^re  the  progress 
of  industry,  and  the  more  modem  necessi- 
ties of  a  civilization  which  rushes  onward 
too  rapidly  for  the  sKve  system.     In  the 
Northern  Slave  States — ^those  which  toudi 
the  line  of  freedom — the  system  is  perishing, 
simply  because  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  society. 

To  make  this  even  more  dear,  let  us  look 
at  the  following  fact : — 
•  In  1790,  there  were  Jive  States  in  the 
Union  that  contained  no  slaves,  or  less  than 
1000.  In  1800,  there  were  seven  States 
that  contained  less  than  1000  slaves.  In 
1810,  there  were  ten  such  States ;  and,  in 
1820,  there  were  still  ten.  In  1830,  there 
were  twelve ;  in  1840,  there  were  fifteen ; 
and,  in  1850,  there  were  n^ctoeit— fifteen 
of  these  being  absolutely  free  of  slaves 
altogether,  and  the  other  being  New  Jer- 
sey, a  Free  State,  with  236  apprentices. 
It  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  a  continuous 
course  of  this  kind  is  without  a  definite 
meaning.  It  means,  that  if  no  new  Slave 
States  had  been  added,  the  causes  which 
have  presided  over  the  above  progress 
would  have  terminated  slavery.  But — in- 
cluding the  newer  States^  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Texas — slavery  (or  rather,  the 
slave  population)  is  increasing  in  fourteen 
States. 

How,  then,  is  it  that,  ever  and  anon,  there 
should  be  such  fierce  struggles  to  carry  the 
institution  of  slavery  into  the  new  territo- 
ries of  the  Union  ?  If  slavery  has  died  out 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  is  dying  out  of 
the  States  that  border  on  the  line  of  &eedom, 
what  is  the  real  motive  for  carrying  a  seem- 
ingly worn  out  institution  into  the  new  dis- 
tricts, that,  from  time  to  time,  are  thrown  - 
open  to  the  scrambling  enterprize  of  ^  the 
adventurous  citisens!  If  slavery  was  a 
fiiilure  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  * 
was  abandoned  because  it  was  a  fiulurei 
why  carry  it  into  Texas,  Missouri,  or  Kan- 
sas 1  If  it  is  dying  out  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  what  possible  advantage  could 
attend  its  introduction  into  Utah  or  Nebras- 
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kal    If  the  system  Is  eTidently  doomed, 
vihj  extend  it  at  all  ? 

In  her  westward  race  from  the  sea  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  again  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  America  had 
two  starting  points — ^the  Yeoman  States  of 
New  England,  and  the  aristocratic  planta- 
tions of  the  South — a  starting  point  of  free- 
dom, and  a  starting  point  of  slavery.  Her 
object  has  been  to  absorb,  to  grow  wider 
and  wider — to  take  in  territory  afler  terri- 
tory, and  State  after  State.  Her  institu- 
tions  she  has  carried  with  her.  She  had  no 
central  Government  to  direct  the  flowhig 
of  her  people ;  but^  with  the  one  proviso, 
that  all  new  States  should  be  Republican 
and  should  adopt  a  Republican  form  of 
rule,  she  allowed  the  stream  to  flow  west- 
ward, clear-  or  turl^d,  as  it  might  be.  At 
the  Revolution,  she  had  no  traditional  gov- 
ernment to  start  with,  and  no  sufficient 
power  to  establish  a  central  and  dominant 
authority.  She  was  compelled  to  throw 
around  the  States  a  few  loose  rules,  which 
formed  the  Confbderacy  into  a  Union.  The 
common  danger,  and  the  common  triumph, 
bound  her  independent  countries*— for  inde- 
pendent countries  they  were — into  a  formal, 
and  at  first  almost  a  nominal,  unity.  She 
scarcely  knew  that  she  was  inaugurating 
the  establishment  of  a  central  government, 
which  must  eventually  absorb  her  separate 
governments,  and  subject  the  whole  to  a 
uniform  system  of  laws,  policy,  and  admin- 
istration. Two  generations  have  passed,  and 
the  central  government  b  still  labouring  and 
gasping,  oppressed  with  the  gigantic  enter- 
prize,  and  suflering,  in  the  meantime,  from 
a  plethora  of  liberty.  The  States  have 
flowed,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  and  in  a 
mass.  If  slave  owners  planted  themselves 
ont  in  the  new  territory,  the  territory  be- 
came a  Slave  State ;  if  freemen,  the  terri- 
tory became  a  Free  State,  by  the  law  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  which  allows  the 
people  of  a  new  territory  to  adopt  any  in- 
stitutions, and  to  enact  any  laws,  provided 
it  only  adheres  to  the  one  essential  of  repub- 
licanism. The  race  westward,  therefore,  is 
a  struggle  between  North  and  ^outh  which 
party  shall  possess  the  new  territories ;  and, 
consequently,  the  New  States ;  and,  conse* 
quently,  the  votes  in  Congress ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  power,  llie  North  attempts 
to  thrust  the  slave  line  as  &r  south  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  South  attempts  to  throst  the  line 
of  freedom  as  far  north  as  possible.  Henoe 
the  racing  and  running  of  the  two  parties 
into  Kansas,  that  the  State  might  be  voted, 
black  or  white.  Then  must  oome  New 
Mexico,  then  Utah,  and  then  the  race  is  well 
nigh  ended,  and  the  play  over,  for  GaUfomia, 


as  a  Free  State,  intercuts  the  extension  to 
the  ocean.  This  race  can  scarcely  be  called 
the  "  extension  of  slavery,"  or  of  freedom. 
It  is  merely  that  the  Union  flows,  as  a  mass, 
almost  geographically,  and  carries  its  msti- 
tutioqs  with  it,  such  as  they  are,  for  the 
time  being. 

In  this  race  across  the  continent  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  termed  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Any 
accident  may,  of  course,  produce  a  change 
in  the  position  of  parties.  The  slave  system, 
like  a  steam  boiler,  may  give  little  warning 
before  it  bursts  and  is  blown  to  atoms. 
But  we  mean  that  the  extreme  limits  of 
American  slavery,  as  regards  duration,  are 
possibly  or  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
absorption  of  the  remaining  territories: 
As  soon  as  the  territories  are  occupied  and 
have  become  States,  the  strife  changes  its 
character.  It  is  no  longer  a  race  westward, 
but  a  trial  of  the  permanent  capability  of 
dave  institutions,  or  of  free  institutions,  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  modem  civilization 
with  a  progressive  people.  Slavery  might 
possibly  stand  so  long  as  the  American  na- 
tion was  hurrying  onward  to  new  ground, 
but  it  must  Ml  when  the  progress  ceases  to 
be  onward  and  becomes  upward.  It  can 
stand  in  a  country  of  nothing  but  planta- 
tions,— hence  the  desire  to  get  it  into  new 
ground, — but  it  stands  no  longer  when  ex- 
q^sed  to  the  tidal  wave  of  competitive  com-  * 
merce,  which  is  certain  to  follow  the  planta- 
tion period.  First  hunting,  then  pasture, 
then  agriculture,  then  commerce,  manufiu;- 
tUre  and  art  Commerce  kills  slavery,  be- 
cause slavery  cannot  keep  op  with  its  re- 
quirements,— Whence  at  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  trade  is  converting  the  slave  into  a 
semi  freeman,  taking  off  the  shackles,  even 
though  it  has  not  yet  accorded  the  deed  of 
manumission. 

We  now  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
to  record  the  impressions  of  two  Britidi 
writers  who  have  recently  visited  the  States. 
Believing  as  we  do,  that  slavery  in  America 
will  be  made  to  disappear  quite  as  much  by 
the  enlightened  opinion  of  Europe  and  the 
advance  of  catholic  truth,  as  by  the  efforts 
of  abolition  organizations,  we  "welcome 
every  work  on  the  subject  that  can  pretend  * 
to  even  a  moderate  amount  of  intelligence 
and  imnartiality.  Much  more  do  we  wel- 
come tne  works  before  us.  If  British 
writers  had  always  written  of  the  States 
with  the  good  sense  that  charaelerises  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Stirling,  and  the  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Chambjars,  our  trans-Atiantio  friends 
would  have  had  little  reason  to  complain  of 
literary  injustioe,  even  though  their  evil 
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practices  may  be  espoaed  and  rebuked  more 
effectually  by  the  coDdemnation  that  arises 
after  inquiry  than  by  the  flippant  saroasm 
that  oriffioates  in  a  wounded  self-esteem. 
Bottauwors  approach  the  Republic  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  her  worth, — both  give 
her  credit  for  what  she  has  done, — both  are 
willing  to  recognise  whatever  she  contains 
of  great,  good,  useful,  or  true,  and  both 
arrive  at  an  unmitigated,  absolute,  and  total 
condemnation  of  her  slave  system.  With 
a  clear  and  rapid  style,  Mr.  Stirling's  letters 
combine  the  rarer  element  of  proportion. 
He  does  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  cruelties 
of  the  slave  system,  nor  on  the  crimes  it 
generates.  He  does  not  find  an  "  Arrow- 
smith"  tragedy  in  every  railway  train,  nor 
a  Legree  in  every  plantation,  ^ut  he  finds 
enough  of  truth  to  make  romance  unneces- 
sarj^,  and  setting  the  truth  into  a  well-pro- 
portioned composition,  which  portri^s  the 
social  aspect  and  countenance  of  the  States, 
he  brings  out  the  cancerous  blemishes  of 
slavery,  and  <hows  how  they  disfigure  the 
features  that  should  have  beamed  with  the 
health  of  freedom.  Slavery,  according  to 
Mr.  Stirling,  is  not  a  pathological  prepara- 
tion to  be  studied  in  a  museum  of  horrors, 
but  a  cancer  on  the  brow  of  freedon.  He 
draws  it  as  it  stands,  not  bottled  up  in  cases 
and  instances,  but  as  it  stands  upon  the 
brow  of  life — shows  how  it  contrasts  with 
vitality,  and  how,  unless  handed  over  to 

'  sharp  excision,  it  must  spread  its  malignajjit 
fibre  until  the  whole  tissues  of  society  being 
invaded  fall  into  the  hideousness  of  corrup- 
tion. He  shows  how  it  ramifies  through 
the  various  classes  of  society,  and  how  in- 
jurious it  is  to  all — ^how  it  degrades  the 
South,  tod  robs  the  North  of  its  integrity — 
how  its  nature  is  at  all  times  vile,  and  its 
influence  everywhere  destructive.  Such  is 
a  summary  of  the  convictions  of  an  observer 
who  does  not  pretend  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  slavery  than  exactly  as  much  as 
slavery  demanded  at  his  hands  while  draw- 
ing the  portrait  of  the  States  through  which 
he  travelled.  We  should  do  injustice  to 
the  "Letters,"  however,  were  we  not  to 
mention  that  they  contain  a  most  ably 
drawn  delineation  of  the  Union ;  for  though 
the  author  devotes  his  descriptions  to  the 

•  slave  States,  he  does  so  with  a  perpetual 
stream  of  comparison  running  through  his 
narrative,  which  proves  incontestably  the 
superior  success  of  the  northern  institutions. 
He  sketches  rapidly,  but  often  with  the  hap- 
piest touches,  and  always  with  a  freedom 
that  renders  his  work  attractive.  The 
shrewdest  remarks  are  scattered  about  with 
seeming  carelessness,  as  if  the  author  had 
sharpened  his  pen  in  New  England  before 


he  commeneed  his  tour  throu^  tlie  Soatii, 
while  now  and  then  he  winds  upii  paragraph 
witji  a  figure  so  concise  and  apposite,  that 
the  reader  is  startled  into  admiration.  We 
question  whether  the  progress  of  Amerioa 
has  ever  been  better  hit  off  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

**  When  I  attribute  soperficiality  to  American 
civilization,  the  charge  does  not  apply  equally  to 
all  parts  of  the  Uoion ;  and  its  applicabilitj  to 
any  part  varies  from  day  to  day.  This  qualifica- 
tion, indeed,  should  modify  every  judgment  on 
American  affairs.  It  is  this  varying  aspect  of  the 
social  phenomena  of  America  that  mokes  it  90 
intens^y  difficult  to  form  an  aocorate  estimate  of 
her  progress.  Everything  varies,  and  everything 
is  in  flax.  The  phenomena  change  with  every 
step  you  take,  and  with  every  hoar  you  contioae 
your  observations.  The  East  differs  from  the 
West — the  North  differs  from  the  South  ;  and  all 
are  different  to-day  from  what  they  were  yester- 
day, or  will  be  to-morrow.  Yon  have  to  dagner- 
ro^pe  a  scene  that  is  at  once  a  moving  panorama 
and  dissolving  view." — LetUri^  1^2. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  even  the  slight- 
est summary  of  Mr.  Stirling's  Letters,  be- 
cause they  are  certain  to  be  read  universally 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  has  given  us  a  work  that  will  enlight^i 
Britain  and  produce  a  most  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  States^ — ^a  work  full  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  good  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation. We  wish  rather  to  devote  our  re- 
maining space  to  the  influences  that  are  in 
operation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  weave  in  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Stirling's  materials.  .We  must  say 
a  few  words,  nowever,  on  Mr.  Chambers' 
volume,  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  de- 
voted more  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
the  slave  question.  Mr.  Chambers  gives  us 
the  pathology  of  the  slave  question — its  his- 
tory (since  the  Revolution) — its  nature — ^its 
influence  on  the  body  politic — its  economy, 
and  its  probable  termination.  His  history 
is  excellent,  his  facts  well  selected,  and  his 
integrity  beyond  question,  yet  we  scarcely 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Chambera 
makes  a  just  estimate  of  the  course  of  slave- 
ry, or  of  the  prooess  by  which  it  is  to  be 
finally  abolished.  As  a  book  of  facts,  Ameri- 
can Slavery  and  Colour f  is  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, but  we  question  whether  ite  in- 
ferences and  anticipations  would  not  be  more 
correct  if  they  Were  more  hopeful.  We  ob- 
ject to  all  works,  however  well  written,  that 
treat  •any  department  of  mad's  social  history 
on  the  plan  of  a  Newgate  calendar.  Crime 
cannot  be  seen  in  its  proper  and  most  in- 
structive light  exoept  when  contrasted  with 
rectitude,  any  more  than  disease  can  be 
understood   unlesa   whea  contrasted  with 
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health.  In  a  erime  Uke  slaverj  ire  can  Ml 
batdc  with  almost  unlimited  confidence  on 
the  historic  teaching  of  past  time.  We  can 
aee  how  slavery  has  perished  out  of  the  most 
advanced  nations  of  the  earth,  and  feel  the 
firmest  assurance  that  it  will  also  perish  out 
of  America  with  the  advance  of  catholic  civ- 
ilization. We  may  even  take  analogous  in- 
stitutions  and  trace  their  fiite.  We  can  see 
ii\  their  history,  that  there  was  a  period  of 
growth,  when  the  evil  was  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  gigantic,  when  it  seemed 
laden  with  portentous  disasters,  and  no  man 
could  see  the  end.  Yet  we  have  only  to  look 
a  little  further  down  the  page  of  history,  and 
behold  the  evil  is  obliterated.  It  has  &llen 
into  decay,  or  has  removed  further  outward 
to  the  edges  of  civilization.  On  the  frontiers 
of  civilization  we  find  not  only  the  habits 
but  the  crimes  of  past  centuries.  Society, 
in  fiict,  fiows  like  the  sea  with  the  turbid 
wave  always  in  firont,  only  to  be  followed 
by  the  clear  water  when  the  turmoil  of  ad- 
vance has  ceased. 

And  here  we  must  note,  as  Mr.  Chambers 
well  observes,  that  the  question  is  no  longer 
one  of  I/effTo  slavery.  The  old  argument, 
that  Negroes  are  an  inferior  race,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  slaves,  has  fallen  to  pieces, 
partly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  col- 
oured Americans  h^ve  shown  themselves 
capable  of  education,  and  partly  because 
they  have  received  so  large  an  admixture  of 
white  blood,  ^t  the  argument  bears  a  con- 
tradiction on  the  &ce  of  it.  The  doctrine 
now  is,  that  slavery  in  itself  whether  black 
or  white,  is  a  good  and  proper  thing,  and  a 
wise  and  legitimate  institution.  *^  We  do 
not  adopt  the  theory  that  Ham  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Negro  race,"  says  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh,  a  southern  writer,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Chambers ;  "  Slavery,  black  or  white,  is  right 
and  necessary."  The  argument  is  beginning 
to  move,  and  the  institution  must  move  also, 
.although  not  exactly  in  the  same  direction. 
The  advocates  of  slavery  are  searching  for 
a  new  line  of  defence,  and  thereby  b^inning 
to  acknowledge  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
But  they  have  leapt  from  the  argumentative 
frying-pan  into  the  argum^:itative  fire ;  and 
this  new  doctrine  of  a  universal  white  slave- 
ry, is  only  one  of  the  pangs  and  throes  that 
fcietoken  dissolution. 

But  while  Mr.  Chambers  takes  a  view  of 
the  case  scarcely,  as  we  think,  sufficiently 
hopeful,  though,  after  all,  his  view  may  prove 
to  be  correct,  he  does  what  is  more  valuable. 
He  throws  the  whole  w^ht  of  his  moral 
judgment  against  the  American  slave-system. 
From  Mr.  Chambers  we  expected  modera* 
tion,  impartiality,  and  an  unbiassed  estimate 
of  Uie  system.    America  would  expect  the 
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same.    But  he  has  given  us  more.     He 
pronounces  indignant  judgment,  washes  his 
hands  from  all  possible  contamination,  and 
tells  America  that  if  she  will  not  root  out 
the  curse  she  will  have  a  revolution  or  an 
insurrection.      No  slave-owner  will  quote 
the  name  of  William  Chambers  as  affording 
the  slightest  pretext  in  favour  of  slavery,  no 
slave  will  hear  of  that  name  except  as  the 
nam^  of  a  friend.     And  this,  we  presume, 
is  one  of  the  influences  that  work  directly 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  atrocious  system 
— ^atrocious  in  reality,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  though  not  yet  atrocious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Southern  slave-holders,  nor  even  in 
the  eyes  of  Northern  traders.    The  more 
the  mind  of  impartial  Europeans  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  question,  the  more  must  the 
mind  of  America  be  brought  to  see  that  her 
Negro-slavery  is  the  miserable  accident  of 
a  locality,  a  moral  swamp  and  fever-breed- 
ing pestilential  marsh  that  must  be  drained 
of  its  waters  of  iniquity,  before  the  air  can 
be  purified  for  the  use   of  honest  men. 
America  will  see  reflected    in   European 
opinion  the  coming  doom  of  the  accursed 
evil,  and  will  be  ashamed  of  the  foul  blot 
that  makes  Europe  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  all  her  professions  of  liberty.     What  can 
America  dare  to  say  to  Italy,  when  the 
dank  of  the  chain  in  the  Italian  dungeon  is 
answered  bv  the  echoin^shriek  in  the  South- 
em  slave  plantation  ?     W  hat  can  America 
dare  to  say  to  Poland  or  Hungary,  when 
the  knout  sounds  the  key  note  of  brutality, 
and  the  slave  whip  takes  up  the  infernal 
theme,  and  draws  blood  from  the  American 
bom  as  fiercely  and  as  fiend-like  f    What 
can  America  dare  say  to  any  down-trodden 
nation,  when  millions  of  her  own  people 
writhe  hopelessly  in  the  agony  of  bondage? 
The  South  may  bluster  for  a  time,  but  the 
freemen  of  the  North  cannot  continue  to 
live  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  contempt 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  that  the 
United  States  should  much  longer  endure 
the  sarcasms  of  Europe,  for  there  are  causes 
at  work  which  must  lead  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave.  The  fiu^t  of  emancipation 
we  regard  as  an  indubitable  certainty.  It 
will  come  as  a  matter  of  course  wiUi  the 
advancing  tide  of  civilization,  and  the  speoi* 
fio  causes,  each  of  which  would  entail  its 
overthrow  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  can 
be  pointed  out.  It  might  even  be  possible 
to  conjecture  tlie  duration  of  slavery  were 
the  causes  to  Work  separately;  but  when 
many  causes  work'  together  in  the  same 
given  direction,  and  react  upon  each  odier, 
we  cannot  know  how  soon  emancipation 
might  take  place.  In  four  or  five  States  it 
might  arrive  to-morrow.    But  if  even  four 
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States — ^Delaware,  Maryland,  Vii^nia,  and 
Missouri — were  to  pronounce  for  freedom, 
the  present  balance  of  parties  would  be  so 
changed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  result  The  Federal  Grovpmment 
might  then  venture  to  take  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  its  own  hands,  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  first  time  the 
Federal  Government  fairly  approaches  this 
one  great  naaster  evil  of  the  American 
organization,  it  will  be  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  effecting  the  destruction  of  slavery — ^by 
a  process  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  case  may 
be  supposed  to  require. 

We  give  Mr.  Chambers'  conclusion : — 

<'  Slavery,  we  repeat,  is  seemipgly  destined  to 
posh  far  beyond  its  present  limits.  Is  no  cheek 
practicable  ? 

^  The  Oonstitation— it  can  do  nothing. 

"  The  Republicans— they  possess  little  political 
power,  and,  besides,  they  propose  to  act  solely 
tiirongh  the  ConstitntioQ. 

**  The  North— the  majori^  of  its  representatives 
fiuthless ;  confidence  in  polracians  gone. 

"The  Anti-slavery  Sodelies — a  scattered 
body,  with  unfashionable  views  and  no  political 
wdght 

Enlightened  Opinion— suppresBed  by  mob,  vio- 
lence, and  ontvoted,  the  less  opulent  and  more 
numerous  classes  being  democrats  and  supporters 
of  the  slave  power. 

'^  The  South— resolute  in  maintaiaing  its  insti 
totioDS,  and  master  of  (he  situation. 

**  Patience— the  next  decennial  census  will  add 
to  the  number  of  members  in  Congress  from  the 
Free  States ;  the  Free  States  will  be  increased  in 
number  by  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.    .    .    ."— R 177. 

'*  To  be  qnite  Plain — there  appear,  at  least  on 
the  surface,  to  be  but  two  expedients  by  which 
this  fearfully  embarrassed  question  is  to  m  solved 
— Bevolution,  Insurrection— both  to  be  earnestly 
deprecated.    .    .    .''—P.  179. 

**  One  trembles  at  the  fatal  alternative — ^Revo- 
lution— ^Insurrection.  Can  insurrection  be  avoid- 
ed either  way  ?  Bevolution  would  produce  insur- 
rection. Successfhl  insurrection  would  be  followed 
by  revolution,  for  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the 
North  would  remam  in  union  witk  a  nation  of 
blacks."«-P:i8l. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Stirling's  conclusion : — 

^  I  put  no  fiy  th  m  political  or  philanthropic  nos- 
truma  If  the  South  is  to  be  r^^nerated,  it  must 
be  by  economical  inflnraoes.  Slavery  will  be 
abolished  now  as  heretofore,  simply  because  slav- 
ery is  unprofitable.  An  unworthy  motive  some 
may  say.  True ;  but  it  is  the  way  of  God  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  turning  even  our  unworthy 
motives  to  His  own  good  ends.** — P.  302. 

We  would  fiun  hope  that  Mr.  Chambers 
has  taken  too  dark  a  view  of  the  alternatives. 
Mr^  Stirling's  conclusion  we  regard  as  too 
liastily  expressed,  unless  the  terms  "  econo* 
nioal"  and  ^unprofitable"  are  taken  in 


such  a  'wide  signification  as  to  include  all 
possible  elements — Christianity  and  eduea- 
tion  as  well  as  dollars  and  danger.  We 
hope,  and  indeed  expect,  that  ike  good  sense 
of  the  States  will  discover  some  other  ter- 
mination than  revolution  or  insurrection.  But 
we  cannot  suppose  iJiat  slavery  in  tlie  Soutii- 
em  States  will  gradually  die  away,  merely 
because  it  is  unprofitable,  or  that  it  can  be 
abolished  without  violent  agitation  and  the 
application  of,  perhaps,  very  strong  "  politi- 
cal nostrums."  It  might  die  out  of  the 
North,  because  the  NorUi  v^as  peopled  with 
yeomen  who  were  themselves  willing  to 
labour,  and  to  whom  slavery  was  an  encum- 
brance and  a  nuisance,  as  well  as  a  degrada- 
tion. But  it  cannot  die  out  of  the  plantation 
districts  in  a  similar  manner  or  from  a  simi- 
lar cause.  Labour  has  there  become  tradi- 
tionally dishonourable,  and  the  whites  would 
on  no  account  encounter  the  drudgery  of  the 
fields.  The  political  pressure  of  the  North 
must  come  into  play ;  and  if  the  planters 
saw  that  the  North  was  really  serioua — 
which  it  has  not  yet  been,  or  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be — they  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
capitulation,  to  escape  what  to  them  would 
be  a  greater  evil — Separation.  There  is  a 
vast  substratum  of  power  in  the  North  that 
has  never  been  brought  into  action,  namely, 
the  power  of  the  yeoman  proprietors,  the 
strongest  body  of  freemen  in  the  world  out 
of  the  British  islands.  If  these  men  were 
fairly  roused,  their  voice  would  startle  the 
Union  from  end  to  end,  and  the  slippery 
politicians,  who  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  slavery,  would  quail  when  they 
heard  the  manly  voice  of  Anglo-Saxon 
freemen  pithily,  but  unmistakeably,  declar- 
ing that  the  name  of  slavery  should  no 
longer  be  branded  on  the  reputation  of  their 
free  country.  Yet  these  men  have  not  taken 
their  side.  They  scarcely  even  vote  at 
elections.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  there 
are  300,000  electors  (about  a  third  of  all  the 
electors  of  England)  who  do  not  use  their 
franchise,  and  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors  stay  away  from  the 
polls. 

The  causes  at  woriE  for  the  abolition  of 
American  slavery,  we  are  inclined  to  «iu. 
merate  as  follows : — 

First,  Christian  civilization.  Second, 
The  education  and  social  elevation  of  the 
coloured  American.  Third,  The  moral 
aversion  of  the  Northern  States  to  the  ays* 
tem.  Fourth,  The  pubHcopinion  of  Europe. 
Fifth,  The  commercial  as  distinguished  from 
the  plantation  and  agricultural  period  of 
society.  And,  Sixth,  The  proven  inferiority 
of  the  slave  system  to*  the  free  system. 

We  shall  take  tihese  causes  of  abolitioa 
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or  emandpation  inversely,  and  offer  a  few 
observations  on  each ;  but  before  doing  so 
we  may  remark,  that  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, or  the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of 
the  slave  papulation,  is  utterly  and  totally 
out  of  the  question.  Britain  could  afford 
the  outlay,  because  the  empire  was  only 
negotiating  the  affairs  of  some  small  colo- 
nies; but  the  New  Englahders  would 
as  soon  think  of  buying  up  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  as  of  buying  up  the  slave 
rights  of  the  planters.    The  extradition  of 


the  blacks  is  also  hopelessly  absurd.  They 
are  there  in  the  Southern  States,  and  there 
they  must  remain  to  cultivate  the  land. 

First,  The  proven  inferiority  of  the  slave 
system  to  the  free  system.  What  was 
formerly  suspected  is  now  proven,  and  the 
more  the  proof  is  known,  circulated,  can- 
vassed, and  reflected  on,  the  more  does  it 
become  a  valid  argument  And  a  moving 
power.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  contrast 
the  Free  States  with  the  Slave  States 
the  following  table : — 
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This  table  proves  that  in  every  single 
item,  without  exception,  the  Slave  States 
are  inferior  to  the  Free  States.  But  listen 
to  Mr.  Stirling,  "  Marvellous  as  has  been 
the  progress  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  in  store  for  the 
South,  so  soon  as  she  shall  have  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  to  remodel  her  institutions  in 
the  spirit  of  freedom." — (247.)  Leaving 
the  above  table  to  speak  for  itself,  we  turn 
to  the  question  of  slave  and  free  labour,  with 
the  same  population  before  and  after 
emancipation.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  real 
question,  and  the  following  quotation  will 
suffice  to  show  in  what  sense  the  West 
Indies  have  been  "  ruined :" — 

**  The  impresdoQ,  we  believe,  prevails  among 
the  American  plantov  that  the  British  West 
Indies  are  rapidly  retaroing  to  a  state  of  nature, 
and  especially  are  Cast  abandoniog  the  sngar  cane, 
as  too  mach  for  the  energies  of  free  labour. 
Happily,  the  cominercial  retams  dispel  this 
ridicnloos  illusion.  Slavery  was  abolished  by 
the  Act  of  1888,  the  system  of  forced  labour 
being  still  cootinaed  for  some  years,  ander  the 
name  of  apprentioeship,  and  the  monopoly  by 
differential  duties  remaining  onbroken  nnul  1845. 
If  we  take  the  produce  of  the  three  years,  1835, 
1845,  and  1855,  we  shall  see  at  a  glance,  Ist,  The 
latest  achievements  of  the  slave  system  with  pro- 
tection duties ;  2d,  The  result  of  free  labour 
wilhoiit free  trade;  Sd,  The  most  recent  opera- 


tion of  a  system  doubly  free.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  selected  years,  our  Slave- Colonies  (West 
Indies  and  Mauritian)  furnished  for  home  con- 
sumption, only  178.000  tons  of  sugar  and  molas- 
ses; in  the  second,  180,026;  in  the  third,  211,631. 
Thus  the  free  produce,  instead  of  dwindling  away 
in  obedience  to  prediction,  has  increased  about  19 
per  cent." — Chambers,  p.  160,  from  Anti- Slavery 
Advocate. 

Second,  The  commercial  as  distinguished 
from  the  plantation  period'  of  society. 
Plantation  agriculture  implies  little  more 
than  animal  labour.  Commerdal  industry 
implies  the  growth  of  intelligence.  Wher- 
ever commerce  prevails  over  mere  agricul- 
ture, the  bonds  of  slavery  are  relaxed,  and 
ultimately  are  broken.  If  commerce  could 
undermine  the  feudalism  of  Europe,  it  can 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  rooting  out  the 
slavery  of  America,  which,  after  all,  is  only- 
black  feudalism.     Hear  Mr.  Stirling : — 

« Farther,  among  the  commercial  class  of  the 
South  there  is  much  concealed  hostility  to  slavery. 
This  is  partioolarl]^  the  case  in  the  large  tradiog 
towns  ol  the  frontier  States ;  in  Wheelmg,  Vir- 
ginia ;  in  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  and  above  ail, 
in  St  Louis,  IHasonrL  In  8u  Louis  there  are 
about  30,000  (iermaos,  all  to  a  man  opposed  to 
slavery.  Indeed,  slavery  in  St.  Louis  exists  only 
in  name.  When  the  time  comes,  the  pa,rty  of 
freedom  in  the  Slave  States  will  find  itself  sud- 
denly endowed  with  uilooked  for  strength.    Two- 
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thirds  or  tbre&foortbs  of  the  oommercud  bosiiien 
of  the  Bonth  are  carried  od  bj  northern  men,  or 
foreigners.  At  present  these  men  hold  their 
peace — they  bide  their  time.  But  many  of  them 
hate  the  system  they  are  forced  to  endure."— P. 
821. 

Hear,  again,  the  American  correspondent 
of  the"llmes:"— 
**The  soil  of  Missonri,  its  climate,  and  its 
productions,  are  as  much  adapted  to  firee  as  to 
slave  labour.  Hemp,  tobacoo,  and  Indian  com, 
are  its  staple  agricultural  products,  but  its  com- 
merce and  its  manufactures  promise  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  its  agriculture.  St.  Louis,  the 
depdt  of  the  former,  is  near  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  with  an  inland  navi^ 
tion  of  thousands  of  miles  in  every  direction,  with 
great  accumolated  weidth,  a  large  tonnage,  and 
promises  to  become  the  great  city  of  the  interior 
of  this  country.  The  mountains  of  Missouri  are 
full  of  mineral  wealth,  and  want  only  to  be 
struck  by  the  hand  of  well-directed  industry,  to 
yield  a  stream  of  wealth.  The  population  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  is  young,  and  largely 
from  the  Free  States.  It  is  easy  to  Bee  that  ail 
these  causee  might  bring  about  in  Missouri  a  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  emancipation  not  shared  by  the 
atfter  frontier  Staiee:*-4jimes,  Aug.  29, 1867.) 

Third,  The  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  civil- 
ization, is  the  triumph  of  catholic  opinion. 
What  is  the  catholic  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  On  some  subjects  we  are  compelled 
to  answer,  "The  civilized  world  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  its  conclusion" — with  regard, 
for  instance,  to  the  mode  of  political  govern- 
ment. But  where  it  has  done  so,  as  in  the 
case  of  piracy  and  slavery,  we  acknowledge 
that  the  catholic  opinion  must  prevail — 
must  be  reduced  from  a  form  of  opinion  to 
an  overt  act,  and  from  an  overt  act  to  an 
outward  condition  of  society.  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  countries  where  slavery 
once  prevailed,  have  given  in  their  declara- 
tion on  the  side  of  freedom.  Even  Russia 
is  coming  rapidly  over  to  the  common  con- 
viction, and  Turkey  is  at  least  on  the  way. 
All  nations  that  join  in  the  community  of 
civilization  must  necessarily  abandon  slav- 
ery, or  must  at  least  expel  it  to  colonies ; 
and  this  common,  habitual,  effortless,  but 
invincible  influence,  is  bearing  most  power- 
fully on  America.  So  long  as  they  retain 
slavery,  the  States  cannot  be  admitted  on 
terms  of  equality  into  the  community  of 
nations ;  and  the  Americans  know  and  feel 
this  fact  with  ever  growing  acutenese.  The 
black  stain  is  always  present ;  and,  until  it 
is  removed,  America  knows  that  she  can- 
not take  her  place  at  the  council-table  of 
Rations,  except  as  the  tolerated  representa- 


tire  of  a  iiew  society,  that  has  not  yet  been 
moulded  into  form^— exactly  as  we  tolerate 
a  Californian  with  a  rerolver  in  his  belt,  al- 
though the  European  gentleman  has  givea 
up  the  habitual  use  of  arms.  Ameriea  feels 
not  merely  the  sarcasms  of  Briti^  writers, 
but  far  more  intensely  she  feels  the  moral 
weight  of  British  consistency  and  politieal 
rectitude.  She  feels  beaten,  not  by  the 
enterprise  of  Britam,  but  by  the  hcmesly  oi 
Britain.  She  feels  robbed  of  her  place  in 
the  world's  estimation,  because  there  is 
another  country  that  bears  a  free  flag,  and 
carries  it  fearlessly  before  all — ^before  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bond  or  free — ft 
flag  which  her  very  slaves  are  taught  to 
reverence  in  their  diildhood — a  flag  that  is 
not  draggled  one  day  in  the  blood  of 
Negroes,  and  next  day  flaunted  in  the  feoe 
of  foes — ^but  a  flag  tiiat  covers  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  bom  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  gives  them  the  same  right 
to  the  full  protection  of  the  British  crown. 
She  knows  that  whatever  her  strength,  her 
population,  or  her  territory,  she  can  never 
attain  to  a  similar  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  until  the  curse  of  slavery  is 
rooted  out ;  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  is  perpetually  disintegrat- 
ing her  slave  system,  perpetually  exposing 
its  rottenness  and  worthlessness,  and  per- 
petually passing  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, from  whi<£  no  escape  is  possible,  ex- 
cept by  the  surrender  of  her  black  institu- 
tion, and  by  the  coming  over  of  America 
to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Fourth,  The  moral  aversion  of  the  North- 
ern States  to  the  slave  system. 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  widely  difiused,  and  every  day 
deepening  in  intensity.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  brought  the  reality  of  the  system  home 
to  the  door  of  the  North,  and  created  a  re- 
vulsion which  first  rendered  that  law  a  total 
failure  and  an  impracticable  absurdity,  and 
then  began  to  express  itself  in  **  struggles 
for  Kansas,"  and  other  similar  eflbrts.  The 
Nortii  is  not  yet  alive  to  the  full  degradation 
of  its  own  position,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
ercises less  weight  than  really  belongs  to  it ; 
but  every  day  the  progress  is  towards  more 
decisive  action;  and,  though  the  foolish 
prejudice  against  colour  -complicates  the  vor 
fluence  which  the  North  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses, all  the  more  reoent  proceedings  of 
the  Free  States  prove  that  the  NorUi  is 
gradually  tending  to  a  European  style  of 
thought,  by  which  slavery  must  ultimately 
be  condemDed.  Even  while  we  write,  it  is 
announced  that  the  State  of  Maine — the 
northernmost  State,  and  one  that  never  had 
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slaves — liad  admitted  persons  of  African  de- 
scent to  the  franchise  of  citizens,  and  entitled 
them  to  vote  for  Governor,  Senator,  and 
State  Representative.  Here  we  see,  com- 
mencing at  the  extreme  north,  the  second 
course  of  Freedom's  progress — ^the  first 
course  being  the  abolition  of  slavery  without 
conferring  the  right  of  citizenship. 

Fifth,  The  education  and  social  elevation 
of  the  coloured  American.    So  far  as  re- 

girds  the  siave,  we  may  quote  from  Mr. 
tirling : — 

'^The  elevation  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Negro  most  go  hand  in  hand.  Now,  the  emio* 
bkment  of  we  slave  can  only  be  efifeotaal  by 
reversing  those  iDfloeoces  which  have  degraded 
him.  High  motives  of  action  must  besabsti- 
tated  for  low  ones.  Free  will  must  rale  ioatead 
of  force,  and  voluntary  contract  take  the  place 
of  the  cowhide.  By  giving  the  slave  an  interest 
In  his  labour,  we  shall  stimulate  his  energies,  and 
nrise  him  in  his  own  esteem.  His  labour  will 
oeaae  to  be  a  degrading  and  irksome  drudgery. 
The  idea  of  property,  with  all  its  civiliziog  infla- 
edcest  will  be  awaKeoed  within  him,  and  the 
consciousness  of  volaotary  exertion  will  graduallv 
lead  to  that  development  of  the  power  of  will 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  ennoblement" 
—Letters^  p.  240. 

The  elevation  of  the  slave,  however,  during 
ffie  time  he  is  a  slave,  is  not  the  quarter  to 
which  we  look  for  amelioration.  We  look 
rather  to  the  elevation  of  the  free  coloured 
American.  If  the  men  of  African  blood  be 
capable  of  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  white  races,  the  coloured  American 
must  prove  it  by  the  actual,  tangible,  realized 
&ct.  He  must  become  a  man  of  education,  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  a  gentleman.  If  he  can 
do  so,  he  has  won  the  battle  of  his  race ;  if  he 
cannot  do  so,  in  a  free  country,  and  with  the 
fiiir  field  of  honourable  competition  open 
before  him,  then  we  should  be  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  there  was  some  inherent  in- 
feriority which  nothing  can  eradicate,  and 
that  he  must  remain,  even  if  free,  a  hewer 
of  sugar  canes  and  a  drawer  of  molasses. 
The  Jew — against  whom  prejudice  during 
the  middle  ages  hi  Europe  was  incompara 
Bly  stronger  than  the  vulgar  prejudice  of 
present  Americans  against  the  yellow  and 
and  black  complexions — has  won  his  place 
in  European  society;  but  won  it,  not  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Jews  of  Poland,  or  of  the 
old  clothesmen  of  London,  but  by  the  man- 
ftil  competition  of  the  Rothschilds,  fairly 
lannchea  in  the  open  market  of  the  world, 
and  winning  the  battle  of  mercantile  life ; 
taking  the  guineas  from  the  very  teeth  of 
the  christian  Jews,  and  daring  them  to  their 
faces  in  a  firee  encounter  in  the  lists  of 
money.    Let  the  coloured  Americans  do  the 


same  in  any  department  whatever  of  man's 
social  existence ;  let  them  do  it  in  the  fear 
of  God,  as  the  highest  duty  they  owe  to  their 
race,  and  Providence,  that  fails  not  to  the 
brave,  will  show  them  at  length  the  fruits 
and  harvestings  of  their  endeavours  ripening 
in  the  respect  of  the  world.  No  race  has 
worked  so  hard  for  its  place  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  none  has  paid  down  the  price  of 
success  with  such  constant  and  untiring 
punctuality,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
under  all  circumstances  of  earth  or  ocean. 
Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  ask,  that  those  to 
whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  accords  full  freedom, 
with  all  its  hard-won  benefits,  bought  by 
centuries  of  unfi'mchingtoil,  shall  not  be  en> 
titled  to  assume  socisd  equality  until  they 
have  at  least  proven  themselves  worthy 
workers  f^  the  world's  great  cause  1  Let 
the  coloured  American  once  win  his  place, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  secure  it  to  him  in 
perpetuity,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization 
which  the  dark  man  could  not  have  attained 
without  the  white  man's  aid.  Already  this 
process  is  at  work,  and  the  next  generation 
will  see  a  vast  change  in  the  position  of  the 
coloured  American.  Lawyers,  doctors,  edi* 
tors,  manufacturers,  ai\d  others,  on  the  way 
to  the  higher  platforms  of  society,  are  now 
seen  clothed  in  the  cloud  of  Africa — ^painted 
black  by  nature  for  nature's  purposes,  but 
not  the  less  endowed  with  the  immortal 
spirit  of  man,  that  may  live  for  ever. 

Sixth,  Christian  civilization.  Modem  civ- 
ilization is  so  essentially  the  result  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  we  cannot  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.  Paganism  can  civilize  man  up 
to  a  certain  point — it  can  make  him  an 
artist — ^but  it  leaves  the  moral  world  a  wild- 
erness, with  fiery  serpents  in  it.  Civiliza- 
tion is  the  outward  and  worldly  expression 
of  the  spiritual  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and 
Christianity  and  civilization  are  both  essen- 
tiall V  antagonistic  to  slavery.  This  is  proven 
by  the  historic  course  of  dhristianity,  which 
has  gradually  lifted  the  veil  from  the  eyes 
of  nations,  and  gradually  swept  slavery  out 
of  the  older  societies  of  Qiristendom.  It  is 
useless  to  aver,  that,  in  the  Slave  States, 
Christianity  appears  under  a  corrupted  form, 
and  even  preaches  slavery.  It  does  so ;  but 
the  preaching  of  a  few  half  educated  and  in- 
terested men,  placed  in  the  worst  of  circum- 
stances, can  no  more  afiect  the  historic 
evidence,  that  Christianity  bears  freedom  on 
its  wing,  than  the  secession  of  a  few  rene 
gades  to  the  Moslem  faith  can  prove  the 
decay  of  Christianity,  and  the  advance  of 
Mohammedanism.  Take  up  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  plant  your  finger  on  the  Christian 
countries,  one  after  another;  you  have 
planted  them  on  tdie  countries  where  slave- 
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Tj  has  been  abolished.  Plant  your  finger 
on  the  countries  where  slavery  is  thoroughly 
rooted  out  and  forgotten ;  you  have  planted 
your  finger  on  the  countries  that  are  most 
peculiarly  Christian.  Nor  has  this  result 
Deen  the  impulse  of  accident :  it  has  been 
the  universal  and  constant  tending  of  Christ- 
ianity to  elevate  man  as  man — to  draw  him 
upward  into  intelligent  freedom,  where  he 
shall  be  able  to  rule  and  guide  himself  un- 
der the  administration  of  just  laws,  framed 
by  the  living  conscience  of  society  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  Christianity  is  so  fatal  to 
the  very  essence  and  being  of  slavery,  that 
slavery  dies  before  it;  and  though  a  Christ- 
ian  nation  may  begin,  like  Bishop  Meade 
of  Baltimore,  by  preaching  slavery,  it  will 
infallibly  end,  like  Bishop  Meade,  in  the 
emancipation  of  its  slaves.  The  historic 
course  of  Christianity  is  in  no  degree  affected 
by  the  utterances  of  a  /ew  tortuous-minded 
men,  who  seek  for  sophistry  to  defend  a 
surrounding  evil.  The  progress  of  Christ- 
ianity is  independent  of  all  such  local  and 
temporary  hindrances.  It  will  sweep  slave- 
ry, not  only  out  of  the  States,  but  out  of 
the  world  itself.  Its  very  nature  is  to  make 
man  a  free  spirit,  under  the  laws  of  God. 
Christianity  v^dks  with  the  seed  of  truth  in 
one  hand,  and  the  seed  of  freedom  in  the 
other ;  and  she  sows  broadcast  the  two  to- 
gether, as  the  twin  blessings  with  which  she 
endows  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  causes  that  are  working  out 
the  demolition  of  American  Slavery ;  and 
the  result  we  regard  as  altogether  indubita- 
ble. Slavery  is  doomed,  and  must  die.  The 
future  is,  of  course,  inscrutable;  but  we 
shall  venture  to  hazard  an  anticipation.  The 
next  census — of  1860 — ^will  so  alter  the  po- 
sition of  North  and  South,  of  Free  States 
and  Slave  States,  that  the  election  of  an 
anti-slavery  President,  in  1861,  may  be 
reckoned  as  not  improbable.  Should  an 
anti-slavery  President  find  himself  installed 
in  the  chair  at  Washington,  the  slave  ques- 
tion must  be  brought  to  an  issue,  so  far  as 
the  extension  of  slavery  is  concerned.  If 
slavery  can  then  be  confined  to  limits,  and 
no  longer  allowed  to  enter  new  territories, 
its  domestic  demolition  becomes  a  matter 
of  detail,  as  it  cannot  be  perpetuated  if  con- 
fined to  definite  boundaries. 
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Among  the  great  men  who  have  illustrated 
the  passing  century,  there  is  no  brighter 
name  than  that  of  John  Dalton.  Among 
the  Watts,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Hersdiels, 
and  the  Youngs  of  his  own  country,  he  oo- 
cupies  a  distinguished  place;  and  foreign 
nations  have  not  hesitated  to  crown  hiia 
with  the  honours  which  they  so  readily  and 
so  impartially  concede  to  original  genius. 
It  is  always  instructive  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  "Industry  and  Genius"  lead  their 
possessors  to  brilliant  discoveries ;  but 
there  are  cases  of  a  peculiar  interest,  where 
the  provindal  sage  has  been  ill  equipped  for 
his  arduous  enterprise,  or  where  the  path 
of  research  has  been  encumbered  with  the 
failures  of  unsuccessful  rivals.  Ingenuity 
and  patience  may  sometimes  procure  for  tfae 
apprentice  philosopher  the  materials  and 
the  instruments  of  study,  which  an  acade* 
mical  or  more  opulent  rival  can  oomnland ; 
but  the  sage  who  first  readies  the  goal,  and 
carries  off  the  prize,  is  often  doomed  by 
contemporary  injustice,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  historians  of  science,  to  wear  for  a  while 
a  mutilated  laurel.  From  both  of  these 
misfortunes  Dalton  was  destined  to  suflfer. 
Without  pecuniary  means  he  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  his  researches  under  the 
harness  of  professional  labour,  and  with  the 
cheapest  and  most  imperfect  apparatus;  and 
when  he  had  triumphed  over  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  be^et  him,  and  achieved  a 
European  reputation,  his  claims  to  origin- 
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alltj  were  keenly  contested  by  the  very 
rivals  whom  he  had  outstripped  in  the  race 
of  disooYery.  But  though  thus  pursued 
under  difficulties,  the  studies  of  Dalton  had 
a  prosperous  issue.  The  laws  of  proportion 
and  oombinationy  the  foundation  and  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Atomic  Philosophy,  with  which 
he  enriehed  the  science  of  chemistry,  were 
as  firmly  established  as  if  he  had  occupied 
the  most  &voured  position  ;  and,  while  his 
competitors  ia  discovery  have  received  their 
meed  of  praise,  his  independent  claims  have 
been  ratified  by  the  acknowledged  arbiters 
of  European  lame.^ 

In  no  event  of  his  career  has  Dr.  Dalton 
been  more  fortunate  than  in  the  biographers 
who  have  appreciated  his  labours,  and  in  the 
fellow^citizens  who  have  done  honour  to  his 
name.  Within  a  comparatively  brief  pe- 
riod since  his  death,  three  eminent  indi- 
viduals have  published  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Discoveries,  and  in  the  wealthy  and  en- 
terprising city  which  he  adorned,  a  massive 
tombstone  of  granite  has  been  placed  over 
his  grave,  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  a  new  street  inscribed  with  his  name. 

Dr.  William  C.  Henry,  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  aooomplished  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Henry,  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Dalton  his 
literary  executor,  and  in  a  well  written 
volume  has  given  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  his  friend,  and  an  able  account 
of  his  writings  and  discoveries. 

Considering  chemioal  literature  as  de- 
manding a  more  minute  history  of  the 
Atomic  Theory,  up  to  the  time  of  Dalton, 
than  has  been  given  in  the  works  of  Dr« 
Kopp  and  Dr.  Daubeny,  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
has  been  induced  to  draw  up  a  New 
Memoir  of  its  Author,  and  to  make  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  volume  a  history  of 
our  ideas  of  matter,  bearing  on  modern 
cbemisU-y,  until  the  time  when  Dalton 
flourished.  This  important  task  has  been 
aUy  executed,  and  the  future  historian  of 
chemistry  will  find  valuable  materials  in 
Dr.  Smith's  excellent  work. 

So  early  as  1845,  before  any  of  these  bio- 
graphies were  imdertakiNi,  aiui  only  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Dalton,  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  drew  up  for  the  "British 
Quarterly  Review,"  an  able  article  on  his 
Life  and  Writings.  This  brief  memoir 
was,  for  nine  years,  the  only  biography  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  only  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  discoveries ;  and  we  need  hardly 
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say,  that  it  does  much  honour  to  its  distin* 
guished  author. 

John  Dalton  was  bom  at  Eaglesfield,* 
a  small  village  23  miles  south-west  of 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  6th  of 
September  1766,  His  father,  Joseph  Dal- 
ton, occupied  a  small  cottage  on  the  estate 
belonging  to  the  family,  and  having  only 
two  small  rooms,  "  one  of  which  was  ten 
feet  square,  and  the  other  still  less."  He 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  weaving 
common  country  goods,  while  his  wife, 
Deborah  Greenup,  eked  it  out  by  selling 
paper,  ink,  and  quills.  On  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
property,  and  removed  to  the  larger  house, 
which  is  described  as  one  of  the  better  class 
of  fcrmhouses.  This  small  copy-hold  es- 
tate, which  measured  about  60  acres,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  philosopher  in 
1834,  upon  the  dekth  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  increased  it  considerably  by  pur- 
chase; and  it  aflerwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  cousins  on  the  mother's  side. 
Deborah  Greenup,  through  whose  mother 
the  property  came,  was  the  third  daughter 
of  a  family,  of  one  son  and  seven  daughters, 
who  resided  at  Greenrigg,  Coldbeck.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  only  son,  who  practised  as 
a  barrister  in  London,  the  Greenrigg  estate 
went  to  his  unmarried  sister  Ruth,  who  left 
it  to  Jonathan  and  John  Dalton,  and  their 
cousin  John  Bewley,  who  in  1827  sold  it  for 
L.750. 

On  his  mother's  side  Dalton  was  connect- 
ed with  many  &milies  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  of  his  relations  on  the  father's  side,  very 
little  is  known.  The  philosopher  himself 
was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  when  he  had 
been  honoured  with  a  national  recognition  of 
his  services,  he  traced  as  well  as  he  could 
the  history  of  his  family.  In  a  parchment 
pedigree,  surmounted  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, he  records  the  alliances  of  the  Daltona 
with  the  Greenups,  yeomen  or  "  statesmen 
of  the  lake  district,"  and  also  with  the 
Fearons,  who  possessed  property  at  Eagles- 
field,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Jonathan  Dalton,  the  grandfather,  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends,  a  connection  which  was 
kept  up  by  his  descendants.  Joseph  Dal- 
ton and  Deborah  Greenup  had  three  chil- 
dren, Jonathan,  John  the  philosopher,  and 
Mary.  Although  in  narrow  circumstances, 
Joseph  was  anxious  to  give  his  family  a 
good  education,  and  he  is  said  to  have  in- 
structed both  his  sons  in  mathematics.     At 
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the  same  time  he  sent  them  to  the  eohool 
belonging  to  the  Sodetj  of  Friends,  then 
taught  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  under  whose  tnition 
John  remained  till  he  was  12  years  of  age, 
imbibing  all  the  knowledge  which  qualified 
him  to  be  Mr.  Fletcher's  successor.  To  be 
able  to  teadi  at  the  age  of  12,  indicated 
some  superiority  over  uie  other  inmates  of 
the  school,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our 
young  philosopher  was  fitted  for  the  task ; 
but  to  maintain  authority  over  pupils,  many 
of  whom  were  his  elders,  required  powers 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  possess.  We 
accordingly  find,  on  the  authority  of  one  of 
his  scholars,  that  he  stru^led  hard  to  main- 
tam  order  in  the  school.  Many  who  sur- 
passed him  m  age,  refused  to  obey  him,  and 
some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  challenge 
him  to  fight  in  the  burying*ground  in  whidi 
the  school  was  placed.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  physical  powers  of  teacher  and 
taught  were  thus  tested ;  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  man  of  peace  would  take  other 
means  of  maintaining  his  authority.  We 
know  that  he  locked  up  the  most  refractory 
of  the  rebels,  and  made  them  learn  their 
tasks,  while  he  went  to  his  dinner ;  but  this 
punishment  proved  rather  expensive,  as  he 
often  found  the  windows  broken  on  his  re- 
turn. During  the  summers  of  the  two 
rears  in  which  our  philosopher  wielded  the 
birch  over  the  refractory  community,  he 
wrought  hard  as  a  labourer  on  his  father's 
fiu'm,  and  he  himself  informs  us  that  ^'  after- 
wards (that  is  after  he  had  left  the  school) 
he  was  occasionally  employed  in  husbandry 
for  a  year  or  more." 

Previous  to  his  debut  as  a  teacher,  even 
at  the  early  age  of  ten,  Dalton  was  led  to 
study  the  relations  of  space  and  number,  in 
which  his  mathematics  tastes  were  de- 
veloped. A  distant  relative  who,  at  this 
time,  took  a  kind  interest  in  him,  Mr. 
Elihu  Robinson,  was  a  man  of  property  as 
well  as  education.  He  had  in  his  service  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  William  Balderstone, 
whose  taste  for  knowledge,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  an  accomplished 
woman,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  en- 
courage. Dalton  shared  in  the  instructions 
given  to  his  young  friend,  and  they  became 
rivals  in  the  solution  of  various  problems 
which  occurred  in  their  studies.  Dfdton  had 
previously  evinced  a  want  of  acuteness  in 
answering  a  question  submitted  to  him  by 
some  mowers  in  a  hay  field.  He  at  first 
decided  that  sixty  yards  square^  and  sixty 
square  yards  were  the  same,  but  a  little  re- 
flection soon  satisfied  him  that  he  was 
wrong.  When  any  difficult  problem  in  ma- 
thematics was  proposed,  Dalton  encouraged 
his  companion  to  undertake  it,  in  the  dialect 


of  the  country,  "^  you  might  do  it;^  and  cm 
one  of  those  occasions,  when  Balderstone 
proposed  to  settle  a  mathematical  dispute, 
by  betting  a  sixpence,  Mr.  Robinson  inter- 
fered, and  prc^osed  that  the  loser  dioald 
supply  the  other  with  candles  for  their 
ev^ng  studies  during  the  winter.  Without 
understanding  the  difierence  between  bet* 
ting  in  candles  and  betting  in  sixpences,  it  \b 
sufficient  to  state  that  ^e  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  Dalton  won  the  bet  Poor 
Balderstone,  in  place  of  losing  sixpence,  was 
thus  sulqected  to  the  severer  forfeit  of  half 
of  the  candles  which  the  tyros  consumed 
during  their  winter  studies.  In  this  mathe- 
matical rivalry  Dalton  soon  outstripped  his 
companion,  who  does  not  seem  in  his  future 
life,  to  have  occupied  any  distinguished  po- 
sition. In  1884,  when  Miss  Johns  and  Dr. 
Dalton  visited  him,  he  was  ninety  years  of 
age.  The  visit  gave  him  much  pleasure, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
not  only  a  great  but  a  good  man,  who  after 
having  been  introduced  to  the  King,  could 
visit  one  so  humble  as  himself ! 

In  1781,  when  Dalton  had  quitted  the 
school  at  Eaglesfield,  and  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  K^idal  as  assistant 
to  his  cousin  George  Bewley,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Jonathan  Dalton,  conducted  a 
bbarding  school  for  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  does  not  appear  how  long 
Dalton  occupied  the  humble  position  of  an 
assistant.  George  Bewley,  the  principal 
master,  gave  up  the  school  in  1785 ;  and 
we  find,  in  a  printed  notice,  qxioted  by  Dr. 
Henry,  that  the  school  would  be  re-opened 
on  the  28th  of  March  1785  by  Jonathan 
and  John  Dalton,  "where/ youth  will  be 
carefully  instructed  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French ;  also  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, M^xshaats'  Accounts,  and  the  Mathe- 
matics." Mary  Dalton,  their  sister,  came 
to  give  her  assistance  in  taking  care  of  the 
boarders ;  and  their  &ther  and  mother  often 
went  to  visit  them,  walking  in  one  day, 
"over  mountain  and  slack,'^a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles. 

Having  no  capital  ^^r  sudi  an  establish- 
ment,  the  two  Daltons  were  obliged  to 
borrow  money  from  George  Bewley,  and 
also  from  their  &ther  and  sister  and  other 
friends;  but,  being  very  economical  and 
good  managers,  they  repaid  these  loans  out 
of  their  first  year's  earnings,  which  amount- 
ed to  L.107, — an  income  which  they  eked 
out  by  a  few  pounds  received  for  "  drawing 
conditions,"  "collecting  rents,"  "making 
wills,"  and  "  searching  registers."  About  the 
middle  of  1786  they  issued  a  second  circu- 
lar, announcing  a  more  extended  plan  of  in- 
struction, embracing,  in  addition  to  Englirii, 
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Latha,  Greek,  and  French,  no  fefwer  than 
twenty-one  subjects  in  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  their  applications. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  John,  who  had 
now  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  announced 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Medianics,  Optics, 
Pneumatics,  Astronomy,  and  the  use  of  the 
Globes,  giving  their  general  contents  in  a- 
syllabus,  and  fixing  half-a-guinea  (or  one 
shilling  per  lecture)  as  the  fee  lor  the 
course.*  The  syllabus  ends  with  the  Latin 
quotation, — 

<*  Ex  renuD  causis  sopremam  nosoere  caosam." 

Miss  Johns  informs  us  that  when  this 
syllabus,  with  another  of  the  later  date  of 
1792  came  accidentally  under  Dallon's  no- 
tioe,  "  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh ;"  as- 
tonished,  no  doubt,  with  the  vast  range  of 
science  which,  with  such  slender  acquire- 
ments, he  had  undertaken  to  teadL  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  how  John  performed 
hb  part  as  a  teacher  of  about  sixty  boys 
and  girls,  especially  after  hearing  of  his 
doings  in  the  village  school.  The  two  mas- 
ters, having  seen  little  of  society,  were  "  un- 
couth  in  tls^  manners,"  and  maintiuned  a 
*^  system  of  great  sternness  and  formality." 
Jolm  was  the  gentler  and  more  popular  of 
the  two.  During  school  hours  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  studies,  making  mathe- 
matical calculations  on  scraps  of  paper ;  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  faults  of  the 
scholars  escaped  his  notice  from  his  being 
less  vigilant  than  hb  brother.  Corporal 
punishment  was  inflicted  only  once  upon 
three  boys.  John  held  the  culprits,  while 
Jonathan  administered  the  whip  so  sharply 
as  to  draw  blood,  and  render  necessary  the 
assistance  of  a  sui^eon.  This  severity  of 
discipline  oocasion^  much  discussion,  and 
its  victims  would  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  school,  ^'  had  not  a  strong  interest 
been  manifested  in  support  of  the  masters." 

During  the  twelve  years  which  John 
spent  at  Kendal,  he  made  great  progress  in 
ms  scientific  studies.  Almost  every  branch 
of  science  seems  to  have  occupied  his  atten- 
tioD.  He  not  only  made  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, and  hygrometers  for  his  own 
use,  but  also  for  sale.  He  collected,  butter- 
flies and  ichneumons  for  Mr.  Crosthwaite. 
He  studied  the  changes  in  caterpillars,  and 
the  power  of  a  vacuum,  or  immersion  in 
water,  to  destroy  or  suspend  vitality  in 
snails,  mites,  and  maggots.  He  prepared 
books  of  dried  plants,  consisting   of  two 


•  This  coarse  was  repeated  in  1791 ;  the  fee 
being  reduced  to  five  shillings,  or  sixpence  for  each 
lecture. 


quires,  which  he  proposed  to  sell  for  half^a- 
guinea ;  and  he  completed  a  Hortus  Siccus* 
in  eleven  volumes,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  Heywood  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  one  of  his  botanical  excursions  with  a> 
friend,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  attadc 
of  a  bull  "  by  climbing  into  a  tree  or  over 
a  walP 

Having  at  one  time  thought  of  studying 
medicine,  and  practising  it  as  a  profession, 
he  performed  an  elaborate  series  of  expe- 
riments on  his  own  ingeskt  and  egenta^  with 
the  view  Qi(  ascertaining  the  weight  lost  by 
insensible  perspiration.  An  account  of 
these  experiments  was  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York; 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  pre- 
sent, will  never  foi^et  the  peals  of  laughter 
which  were  elicited  by  the  peculiarly  grave 
and  solemn  manner  with  which  the  author 
detailed  the  various  operations  which  *were 
rendered  necessary  in  such  an  inquiry.  The 
sdieme  of  relinquishing  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster  and  entering  upon  the  study 
of  law  or  medidne,  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  friends  whom  he  consulted.  Mr.  Green- 
up bluntly  told  him  that  these  two  pro- 
fessions "  were  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
a  person  in  his  chfcumstances,"  and  recom- 
mended to  him  the  "more  humble  sphere 
of  an  apothecary  or  an  attorney,"  while  Mr. 
Elihu  Robinson  considered  him  '•well 
adapted  for  his  present  profession,"  and 
disapproved  of  his  abandoning  "  the  noble 
labour  of  teaching  youth."  'fiiis  last  advice 
he  adopted,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  diflusion,  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
vancement, of  science. 

During  our  philosopher's  residence  in 
Kendal,  he  contributed  lately  to  the  Gen^ 
tleman^B  and  Ladie^  Diary,  two  periodical 
worlM  which  often  called  forth  the  talents 
of  some  of  our  best  English  ma^maticians. 
His  name  is  attached  to  many  solutions  of 
mathematical  and  physical  questions  in  the 
volumes  which  were  published  in  the  years 
1784-1 TM.  He  proposed  several  ques- 
tions and  answered  them  himself.  In  1787 
and  1788  he  was  peculiarly  successful  in  his 
solutions.  He  solved  correctly  thirteen  out 
of  the  Jifieen,  including  the  prize  question, 
proposed  in  1787.  In  the  "Gentleman's 
biury  "  for  1789,  he  solved  correctly  seven 
of  the  mathematical  questions ;  and  in  the 
"Ladies'  Diai7"for  1790,  he  gained  the 
highest  prise  K>r  his  masterly  solution  of 
the  prize  question. 


*  The  first  at  these  volumes  contains  tiie  IbUow- 
ing  general  title-page : — Boriua  Siccus^  em  PJamiO' 
rum  diveraarvm  in  Agris  KeudcU  vidnis  sponte  nas' 
centmm  Specimina^  opere  ei  studio  Joharmis  DaUon 
oofketOf  et  aecwidwn  dasaes  et  ardines  diaponta^  179. 
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His  great  suooess  in  solving  mathema- 
tieal  ai^  physical  problems  induced  him, 
in  1791  and  1792,  to  try  his  hand  as  a  mo« 
ralist;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  a  list 
supplied  to  Dr.  Henry  by  Dr.  George  Wil- 
son, some  amusing  queries  and  solutions  in 
questions  not  connected  with  mathematics. 
One  of  these  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  reader. 

"  Query  by  JUira^ 

*^  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  of  sensibility 
and  virtue,  who  has  once  felt  the  passion  of 
love  in  the  fullest  extent  that  the  human 
heart  is  capaMe  of  receiving  it  (being,  by 
death  or  some  other  circumstance,  for  ever 
deprived  of  the  object  of  its  wishes),  ever  to 
kei  an  equal  passion  for  any  oUier  object  1 

^Answered  by  Mr,  John  DaUon  of  Kendal 

*'*•  It  will  be  generally  allowed  that, in  sus- 
taining t^e  disappointments  incident  to  life, 
true  fortitude  would  guard  us  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  insuperable  melancholy  and  stoic 
insensibility,  both  being  incompatible  with 
your  own  happiness  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. If,  therefore,  the  passion  of  love  have 
not  acquired  too  great  ascendancy  over  the 
reason,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  true 
magnanimity  may  support  the  shock  with-' 
out  ^entually  roeling  the  m^ital  powers 
and  affections  enervated  and  destroyed  by 
it ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  query  may 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  However, 
if  this  passion  be  too  strong,  when  compared 
with  the  other  Acuities  of  the  mind,  it  may 
be  feared  that  the  shook  will  enfeeble  it,  so 
as  to  render  the  exercise  of  its  functions  in 
future  much  more  limited  than  before." 

During  oar  philosopher's  residence  at 
Kendal  he  beoiune  acqumnted  with  Mr. 
John  Gough,  a  man  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, whose  memory  has  not  been  duly 
honoured  by  his  countrymen.  He  was  the 
son,  as  Mr.  Dalton  tells  us,  of  a  wealthy 
tradesman  who  lived  at  Middleshaw  near 
Kendal,  and  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
his  sight  by  the  small-pox  when  about  two 
years  of  age.  He  is,  perhaps,  he  continues, 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  instances  that 
ever  appeared  of  what  genius,  united  with 
perseverance  and  every  other  subsidiary 
aid,  can  accomplish,  whc^  deprived  of  what 
we  usually  reckon  die  most  valuable  sense. 
He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  languages,  understands  all  the 
different  branoies  of  mathematics,  and 
solves  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  pro- 
blems in  his  own  head.  He  is  an  adept  in 
every  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
knows,  by  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  al- 


most evwy  plant  within  twenty  miles  of 
this  place  ;*  he  can  reason  with  astonishing 
perspicuity  on  the  construction  of  the  eye, 
the  nature  of  lights  of  colours,  and  of  optic 
g^isses;  and  was  a  good  proficient  in  as- 
tronomy, diemistry,  medicine,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  His  fi^ther  sup- 
plied him  with  books,  instrumanta,  and 
everything  he  required ;  and,  had  he  wished 
it,  >  would  have  s^it  him  to  the  University. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  wrote  and  read  for 
him ;  Dalton  drawing  diagrams,  and  making 
for  him  mathematical  calculations.  For 
these  good  turns,  Dalton  was  amply  re- 
warded. Gough  taught  him  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Froich,  of  which  he  knew  nothhig  when 
he  came  to  Kendal;  gave  him  &e  use  of 
his  library  and  scientific  i^pparatus;  and 
freely  iniparted  to  him  his  '^  stores  of  sci- 
ence." For  this  interdiange  of  kindness, 
Grough  ^  was  above  receiving  uiy  pecnniary 
recompense,"  and  Df^ton  has  ac^owledged 
that  the  balance  was  always  in  his  0¥m  fii* 
vour.  Gough,  who  was  two  years  older 
than  Dalton,  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He 
is  said  to  have  "prepared  Dn  WheweU 
and  several  other  distinguished  wranglers 
for  thdr  contests."  He  was  much  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him,  and  sat  for  ^e 
following  portrait  to  his  friend  and  admirer 
Wordsworth  :— 

Metbmks  I  see  him,  how  his  eje-baUs  rolled 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  framedt 
But  each  instioct  with  spirit,  aod  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  tbooght, 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  whilst  the  voice 
Disconrsed  of  natural  or  moral  truth, 
With  eloqaence  and  such  anthentlo  power, 
That,  in  his  presence,  humble  knowledge  stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawedf 

We  should  like  to  know  tiie  history  of 
Gough,  and  his  relations  with  Dalton  during 
the  nine  or  ten  years  which  followed  their 
separation  in  1793,  when  Dalton  removed 
from  Kendal  to  Manchester.  We  have 
traced  his  history  from  the  end  of  1801  to 
the  middle  of  1810,  in  twenty  volumes  of 
"  Nicholson's  Journal,"  now  before  us.  In 
each  of  these  there  is  one  paper,  and  in  many 
of  iJiem,  two  or  three,  from  his  prolific  pen. 
The  papers  are  mathematical,  chemical,  and 
physical ;  and  now  and  then  on  subjects  in 
Natural  History  and  general  Sdence.  We 
find  him  in  controversy  with  Dr.  lliomas 


*  Mr.  Gough's  brother-in-law,  Hr.  Thomas  Biir* 
rison  of  Ken£u,  himself  a  philosopher  and  botanist, 
infbrms  us  that  Gk>ngh  possessed  the  best  coUeo- 
tion  of  plants  in  Gomberland. — See  ^MAobon*«  Jb«r- 
nal^  8vo^  vol  xL,  p.  237. 

f  The  Excursion. 
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Touog  on  the  theory  of  compound  sounds,* 
— wi^  Professor  Barlowf  on  polygonal 
members,*-aiid  even  with  his  bosW  friend 
Dalton,  and  Dr.  Henrj  senior,  on  the  sub- 
j^t  of  mixed  gases.  In  this  last  controversy, 
Dn  Henry  junior  alleges  that  Gough  em- 
ployes some  asperity  of  language,  and  that 
Dr.  Dalton  replied  with  unruffl^  kindness ; 
but  this  appears  to  us  to  oe  too  strongly 
stated  against  the  blind  philosopher.  Hav- 
ing maintained  the  chemical  union  of  water 
and  air,  and  also  the  homogeneity  of  the 
^  atmospherical  gas,"|  Gknigh  says  that,  on 
further  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  he  was 
'^  compelled  to  make  an  open  attack  on  his 
f/iend  Mr.  Dalton,  and  his  new  convert  Mr. 
Henry.  He  promises  to  conduct  the  dis- 
pute iairly,  which  he  says  "  is  due  to  friend- 
ship,  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  truth.'^S 
As  the  dispute  advances,  the  teacher  and 
his  pupil  denounce  each  other's  ailments 
as  unsound  and  imtenable.  What  is  called 
theory  by  the  one,  is  d^led  hypothesis  by 
the  other.  The  pupil  implies  in  his  argu- 
ments that  his  opponent  is  ignorant  of  cheip- 
istry,  and  uses  illustrations  so  homely  as  to 
be  oflfensive.  Mr.  Gough,  ezagfferating  these 
blossoms  of  temper,  alleges  &t  his  pupil 
has  amused  the  supeHidal  reader  rather  than 
eonvinoed  the  reasoner;  that  he  treats  tk$ 
9uhject  (not  the  author)  widi  acrimony 
and  ridicule ;  and  that  the  simile  of  the 
philosopher,  cottager,  and  sieve,  is  more  cal- 
culated to  promote  ridicule  than  truth.  In 
replying  to  this  letter.  Dr.  Dalton  promises 
^'to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be"  the  two 
charges  of  '^  acrimony  and  ridicule ;"  and  in 
answering  a  dynami<^  argument  agamst  his 
theory,  he  obrorves,  with  muchgo<^  feeling, 
'^  that,  having  himself  studied  the  principles 
of  Dynamics,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
other  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
under  the  tuiti<m  of  Mr.  Googh,  he  feels 
under  strong  obligations  to  him ;  but  these, 
he  will  readily  grant,  do  not  bind  him  to 
subscribe  to  his  ojMoions  when  he  cannot 
perc^ve  them  to  be  well-founded."  ||  Mr. 
Gough  replies  to  this  letter  on  the  3d  De- 
bember  1804,^  under  the  feeling  tha  thk 
friend  has  tried  to  expose  Ms  ignorance  of 
chemistry;  and  thus  closes  a  controversy 

*  Mr.  Googh'spaper  with  this  title  was  puUiahed 
in  the  Maaohester  Memoirs.  The  oontroveisj  is 
not  noticed  in  Dr.  Peacock's  life  of  Young.  Dr. 
Young's  reply  is  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  8vo,  vol  il, 
p.  264.  See  also  vol.  iil,  p  39,  145 ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  1, 
139,  152. 

4  Id.  id.|  vol  xxL,  p.  118,  241 ;  zziL,  p.  38. 

I  Id  id.,  vol  viil,  p.  243. 

§  Id.  id.  vol  ix.,  p.  62,  89,  lOt,  126,  160,  269. 
See  also  vol  x.,  p  20. 

I  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol  ix,.  p.  274 

^  Id.  id.,  v(d.  X.,  p.  2a 


which,  like  all  nmilar  ones,  derives  any 
bitterness  it  may  possess  from  mutual  mi». 
apprehension.  Had  Mr.  Gough  lived  long 
enough,  he  would  have  been  proud  of  the 
distinguished  honours  conferred  upon  his 
pupiL 

Afber  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  fol 
lowing  any  of  the  learned  professions,  DaU 
ton  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  a 
regular  course  of  scientific  inquiry.  Me- 
teorology was  the  subject  to  which  he  most 
diligently  applied  himself.  Mr.  Gough  had 
set  him  the  example  of  keeping  a  meteoro- 
logieal  journal  at  Kendal,*  and  he  com- 
menced one  himself  on  the  24th  March 
1787.  This  journal  was  continued  till  1799 
at  Kendal ;  and  from  1798  till  the  evening 
before  his  death  at  Manchester.  The  very 
first  entry  in  it  is  the  notice  of  an  aurora  on 
the  evenmg  of  the  24th  March,  another  hav- 
ing oocurr^  three  nights  before ;  and  it  is 
probable,  as  Dr.  Henry  conjectures,  that  he 
was  induced  by  this  remarkable  meteor  to 
study  and  record  meteorological  pheno- 
mena. For  nearly  six  month  his  observa- 
tions were  limited  to  general  remarks  on 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  he  afterwards 
records  the  indicatioi^  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  hygrometer,  by  means  oi 
instruments  of  his  own  construction. 

Towards  the  close  of  1792,  before  he  left 
Kendal,  he  resolved  to  publish  his  Meteoro- 
l<^cal  Journals ;  and  they  accordingly  ap* 
peared  in  1703,  under  the  title  of  **  Meteor- 
ological Observations  and  Essays."  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first 
of  which  he  treats  of  the  barometer,  th&s- 
mometer,  hygrometer,  and  r^-gauge,  add- 
ing tables  of  the  daily  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  moisture  of  the  air,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell  at  Kendal  and  Kes- 
wick between  the  years  1787  and  1798. 
The  observations  at  Keswick  were  made  by 
Mr.  Oosthwaite,  with  instruments  procured 
from  and  made  by  Dalton ;  but  thmr  ^uo, 
as  corresponding  ones  with  those  at  KendiJ, 
is  greatly  diminished  by  not  havim^  be^ 
made  at  the  same  hours.  Those  of  Dalton 
are  defective  firom  other  causes.  They  were 
made  at  hours  whidi  do  not  give  by  their 
average  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day ; 
and  what  is  w(»*8e,  they  were  not  made  at 
the  same  hours  throughout  the  year.  '^  The 
morning  observati<ms  were  taken  betwem  6 
cmd  8  o^cloek;  Uie  mid-day  observations 
€ibout  12  or  1 ;  the  night  observations  at 
Kendal  abamt  9  or  10,  but  at  Keswick,  at  6 

*  This  journal  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  pub- 
lished. An  abstract  of  his  journal  in  180  Y  and  1 808 
is  published  in  "  Nicholson's  JoumaL"  With  Lex's 
thermometer  he  found  the  mean  temperature  in  lat. 
W  20' to  be  46** -2. 
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m  summer  and  4  in  winter.**  Our  author 
notioes  this  irregularity  in  the  obseryations 
of  his  friend  as  **a  ciroumstanoe  which 
makes  the  mean  temperature  of  Keswick 
too  high  compared  with  that  of  Kendal;" 
but  he  does  not  peem  to  be  aware  of  the  de- 
fects in  his  own  times  of  observation.'  He 
subsequently  tells  us,  however,  the  import- 
ant &ct,  which  vitiates  so  many  metero- 
logical  registers — and  many  made  in  the 
present  day — **  that  the  time  or  times  <ff  the 
day  at  which  the  observations  ought  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  mean, 
has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  ascertained."* 
Among  the  other  observations  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  those  of  Crosthwaite  on  the  height 
of  the  clouds,  and  of  Dalton  on  the  aurora 
borealis,  are  the  most  important.  Out 
of  5381  observations,  2098  made  the 
clouds  above  1050  yards  high.  In  heavy 
and  continued  rains,  the  clouds  were  gener- 
ally below  the  summit  of  Skiddaw,  whose 
height  is  1050  yards  above  Keswick ;  but  it 
frequently  rained  when  the  clouds  were  en- 
tirely above  it.  Afler  noticmg  the  winds, 
the  frosts,  and  the  falls  of  snow,  and  de- 
scribing what  is  called  the  Bottom  Wifids  on 
Derwent  Water,  he  devotes  two  sections  to 
the  aurora  borealis,  and  its  influence  on  the 
magnetic  needle. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  consists  of 
eight  Essays— on  the  Constitution,  Figure, 
and  Height  of  the  Atmosphere ;  on  Winds ; 
on  the  Variation  of  the  Barometer ;  on  the 
relation  between  Heat  and  other  bodies ;  on 
the  Temperature  of  different  Climates  and 
Seasons ;  on  Evaporation,  Rain,  Hail,  Snow, 
and  Dew ;  on  the  relation  between  the  Ba- 
rometer and  Rain ;  and  on  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis, which  is  treated  of  in  six  separate  sec- 
tions. 

Among  the  new  ideas  contained  in  this 
volume,  its  author  placed  a  high  value  upon 
his  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  his  discovery 
of  the  influence  of  the  aurora  on  the  mag- 
netic needle,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
lengthened  sound  of  thunder.  But,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  he  was  anticipated  in  them, 
—a  mortification  whidi  falls  to  the  lot  of 
every  ardent  cultivator  of  science,  and  one 
whicii,  to  some  extent,  awaited  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  greatest  discoveries. 

To  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  pub- 
lished in  1884,  he  has  added  an  appendix  of 
fbrtyseven  pages,  in  which  his  attention  is 
en>edally  call^  to  Humboldt's  celebrated 
Memoir  on  Isothermal  Idnety  in  which  this 
distinguished  philosopher  refers  to  Dalton's 


*  This  important  point  in  Meteorology  has  been 
ftillj  treated  in  this  Journal,  vol  v.,  pp.  494-603, 
in  our  Beview  of  *' Humboldt's  Central  Asia." 


explanation  of  the  great  yariatioiis  of  tem- 
perature in  different  parts  of  the  same  par- 
allel of  latitude.  This  explanation  *'  he  un- 
folds a  little,"  to  make  it  more  ^  generally 
intelligible,"  and  he  is  disposed  to  refer  the 
fact  to  the  existence  of  two  cold  poles  in  the 
arctic  region. 

"  If  the  idea,"^he  sayai,  **  suggested  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  in  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,' vol.  ix.,  1821, 
be  correct  (and  iJiere  seems  great  reason  to 
brieve  it  to  be  so),  namely,  that  there  are 
two  poles  of  greatest  cold  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  the  above  observations  will  en- 
able us  to  see  the  natural  cause  of  this  re- 
markable &ct;  .  .  .  and  St  would  be  a 
curious  coincidence  if  Professor  Hausteen's 
two  supposed  northern  magnetio  poles 
should  be  found  (which  they  nearlv  are)  m 
the  same  position  as  the  two  poles  of  extreme 
cold."* 

It  appears,  from  his  "  addenda*^  to  the  Es- 
say on  the  Aurora  Borealis,  that  he  attached 
great^value  to  his  observations  and  specula- 
tions on  the  subject.    The  present  work,  in- 
deed, he  tells  us,  •*  was  published  originally 
with  more  especial  refbivsnce  to  this  peculiar 
matter ;"  and  he  is,  therefbre,  led  to  give  a  list 
of  auroras  observed  in  Britain,  from  1793  to 
1884,  distinguishing  those  which  he  bad  him- 
self observed.   He  continued  to  maintain  the 
opinion,  that  the  beams  of  the  aurora  were  of 
a  ferruginous  nature ;  that  in  the  higlier  at- 
mosphere there  is  an  elastic  fluid,  having  the 
properties  -of   magnetic    steel ;    that,  like 
vapourised  air,  it  is  an  imperfect  conductor 
of  electricity ;   that  rings  of  this  fluid  en- 
compass  the  magnetic  pole ;  that  the  beams 
are  arranged  in  equidistant  rows  round  the 
same  pole ;  and  that  the  free  electricity,  in  a 
disturbed  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
runs  along  these  beams  and  rings,  from  one 
quarter  of  the  heavens  to  anoSier,  exhibit^ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora. 

When  the  «  Meteorol<^cal  Essays"  were 
in  the  press,  Dalton  left  Kendal,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Manchester.  Dr.  Bumes,  the 
Principal  of  the  New  GoU^e  in  that  city, 
the  of&pring  of  the  Warrington  Academy, 
having  asked  Mr.  Gough  for  a  suitable  p^ 
son  as  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  he  reooitt- 
mended  Dalton,  who  gladly  accepted  of  the 
office.  He  lived  in  the  establishment,  and 
continued  for  six  years  to  teach  a  class  of 
not  more  than  twenty-three  students.  Small 
as  this  number  was,  Dr.  Smith  remark* 
that,  "  although  Manchester  is  now  multi- 
plied by  four,  it  cannot  show  the  same  num- 
ber ;"  and  he  "fears  that  the  love  of  exteniaj 
things  has  overpowered  the  love  of  science. 


*  Appendix,  pp.  216,  Sl^ 
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On  the  3d  of  October  1794,  Dalton  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
flophioal  Society  of  Manchester,  and  on  the 
3l8t^  he  read  his  celebrated  paper,  entitled, 
*'  Extraordinary  Facts  relatiiig  to  the  Vision 
of  Colours."  The  facts  were,  that  he  bimsdf 
and  several  persons*  had  that  peculiarity  of 
▼ision  now  called  colour  blindnesSj  from  their 
distinguishing  "  only  two,  or  at  most  three 
colours,"  which  ^^  they  call  yellow  and  blue, 
or  yellow,  blue,  and  purple ;"  his  "  yellow 
comprehending  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  a^ 
green  of  other  persons,  and  hiiB  blue  and 
purple  colncidiog  with  theirs." 

Without  attempting  any  experiment  on 
his  own  eyes,  or  those  of  his  brother,  our 
author,  w^  his  usual  boldness  in  the  sug- 
gestion orcauses,  does  not  scruple  to  assert, 
that  ^'  it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of 
the  humours  of  his  eye^  and  of  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows,  is  a  coloured  medium^  probably 
some  modification  of  blue."  This  hypothe- 
sis, strange  to  say,  was  severely  tested  and 
disproved  by  the  condition  of  his  own  eyes 
after  death.  Dr.  Kansome,  his  physician, 
conducted  the  examination  of  them  with 
much  skill  and  sagacity.  ^  He  sacrificed," 
as  he  remarks,  *'  one  eye  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  colour  of  the  three  humours.  The 
aqtteous^  collected  in  a  watch-glass,  from  a 
careful  puncture  of  the  cornea,  and  viewed 
both  by  reflected  and  transnytted  light,  was 
found  to  hQ  perfectly  pellucid  and  free  from 
colour.  The  vitreous  humour  and  its  envel- 
ope (the  hyaloid  membrane)  were  also  per- 
fectly  colourless.  The  crystalline  lens  was 
slightly  amber-coloured,  as  usual  in  persons 
of  advanced  age.  The  tunics,  retina,  choroid, 
and  sclerotic^  with  their  subdivisions,  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity.  In  the.  other  eye,  the 
posterior  part  being  removed  by  a  vertical 
section  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis,  with  as  litUe  disturbance  as  possible 
of  the  humours,  we  were  able  to  see  objects 
as  through  a  lens ;  and  thus  objects  of  difl^- 
ent  colours^  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected 
light,  were  examined  vnthout  any  apprecia- 
bU  difference,  I  did  not  omit  to  {^ace  scarlet 
and  green  together,  as  I  kn^w  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  not  able  to  discover  any  difieraH3e 
between  the  colour  of  the  scarlet  geranium 
flower  and  its  leaves ;  but  to  my  eyes,  the 
contrast  of  the  colours,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  greater  portion  of  &e  hu- 
mours, was  as  great  as  ever.  Sir  David 
Brewster  visited  me  shortly  after  thisu  ex- 
amination, and  I  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
humours  in  a  state  for  his  inspection  and 
experiment ;  but  he  suggested  nothing  fur- 

*  Dalton's  brother,  and  one  or  two  otberB  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Bagkufleld,  had  the  siine  deftot 


ther,  as  he  agreed  wilh  me  that  the  imper- 
fection of  Dalton's  vision  arose  from  some 
defident  sensorial  or  perceptive  power, 
rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  eye 
itself."* 

From  these  causes,  Dr.  Dalton's  paper  on 
Colour  Blindness  has  a  peculiar  interest; 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Smith  in  cha- 
racterizing it  as  *^  in  reality  a  discovery." 
The  same  visual  delect  had  been  previously 
described ;  and  the  subject  has  been  rec^t- 
ly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public, 
in  a  new  Md  important  aspect,  by  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Colour  Blindness.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  readerf 
to  the  interesting  contents  of  this  volume ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  valuable  suggestions 
which  it  contains  respecting  the  use  of  col- 
oured signals  on  railways  and  at  sea,  have 
not  excited  the  attention  which  they  merit; 
and  that  the  suggestion,  made  in  the  Review 
referred  to,  that  persons  who  are  colour  blind 
should  neither  be  chemists  and  druggists, 
nor  the  manufacturers  of  food  and  beve- 
rages, nor  soldiers  or  sailors,  nor  witnesses  in 
a  court  of  justice,  has  never  been  attended 
to  by  those  whom  it  most  concems.J 

After  he  had  been  five  years  in  Manches- 
ter, Dalton  communicated  to  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  in  1799,  his  "  Experiments  and' 
Observations  to  determine  whether  the 
Quantity  of  Rain  and  Dew  is  equal  to  the 
Quantity  of  Water  carried  ofl*by  the  rivers, 
and  raised  by  evaporation ;  and  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Springs."  In  this  paper  he  decides, 
on  grounds  somewhat  questionable,  that  the 
two  quantities  .are  equal ;  and  o^  the  sub- 
ject of  sprmgs,  he  maintains  that  they  are 
derived  solely  from  rains.  In  this  volume, 
he  first  distinctly  announces  his  theory  of 
aqueous  vapour, — *''  that  it  is  an  elastic  fluid 
sui  yenerisy  diflusible  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
not  chemically  combined  with  it; — ^that 
temperature  alone  limits  the  maximum  of 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere;  add  that  there 
exists  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmos- 
phere, variable  aeoording  to  drcumstancee." 
This  paper  was  immediately  folfowed  by 
one  "  on  the  Power  of  Fluids  to  conduct 
Heat,"  in  which,  after  ascertaining  the  point 
of  maximum  density  of  water,  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  in  opposition*  to  that  of  Count 
Rumford,  that  water  conducts  heat  a  littJe, 


*  Letter  from  Dr.  Bsnsome  to  Dr.  Henry,  Memoirs^ 
pi  202. 

{See  this  Journal,  vol  xxiv.,  pp. 325-368. 
Since  Dr.  Wilson's  book,  and  the  review  of  it, 
were  published,  three  new  cases  of  colour  blindness 
have  been  described.— See  TUcul  September  1857. 
No.0L.,pw344. 
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and  that  it6  expansi<m  n  the  snne  both 
above  and  below  its  point  of  maximum  den- 
aitj.  In  fixing  this  point  he  adopted  8d<>, 
and  aflerwards  38^.  Dr.  Hope  made  it  be- 
tween. 39^*^  and  40*^,  a  very  accurate  re- 
sult, which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  nK>re 
recent  experiments  of  Dr.  PJayfair  and 
Mr.  Joule,  who  found  it  to  be  39^-001. 

In  May  1800,  Dalton  was  electa  joint- 
secretary  with  Dr.  Hull  to  the  Manchester 
Society,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  William  Hen- 
ry ;  an  office  which  he  retained  till  1808, 
when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Roget^s  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  body.  In  the  month  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  he  submitted  to  the  Soci- 
ety his  *'  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Heat  and  Cold  produced  by  the  Me- 
chanical Condensation  and  Rare^tion  of 
Air."  In  this  ingenious  paper,  he  shows 
that  the  changes*  of  temperature  referred  to, 
are  much  greater  than  had  been  supposed, 
the  expansion  of  gases  amounting  to  nearly 
one-tenth  of  their  volume  for  50*^  of  heat ; 
and  that  a  compression  to  one^half  its  vol- 
ume raised  the  temperature  50^.  He  pointed 
out  the  insufficiency  of  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer as  a  measure  of  such  evanescent 
dianges,  and  describes  a  simple  and  ingenious 
contrivance  for  aproximating  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  or  absorl^.  He  adopts 
the  theory  of  Lambert,  that  a  vacuum  has 
its  proper  capacity  for  heat,  and  contains  an 
absolute  quantity  of  it. 

In  the  month  of  March  1801,  he  published 
an  English  Grammar,  which  excited  no 
noUce,  and  of  which  almost  no  copies  were 
sold ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
communicated  to  the  Mandiester  Society 
his  important  "Experimental  Essays  on  the 
Constitution  of  Mixed  Gases ;  on  the  Force 
of  Steam  or  Vapour  of  Water  and  other 
liquids,  in  different  temperatures,  both  in  a 
Torioellian  Vacunm  and  in  Air;  and  on 
Evaporation,  and  the  Expansion  of  Gases  by 
Heat."  The  following  are  the  general  re- 
sults at  which  he  arrived : — 

1.  When  two  elastic  fluids,  A  and  B,  are 
mixed,  there  is  ik)  material  repulsion  among 
their  particles,  those  of  A  not  repelling  those 
of  B  as  they  do  one  another. 

%,  Hie  force  of  steam  from  all  liquids  is 
the  same,  at  equal  distances  above  or  below 
the  several  temperatures  at  which  they  boil 
in  the  open  air ;  and  that  force  is  the  same 
under  any  pressure  from  another  elastic  fluid 
as  it  is  in  vacuo. 

3.  The  quantity  of  any  liquid  evi^orated 
in  the  open  air,  is  directly  as  the  force  of 
steam  from  such  liquid  at  its  temperature, 
mil  the  circumstances  being  the  same. 

4.  All  the  elastic  fluids  expand  the  same 
quantity  by  heat,  and  this  expansion  is  very 


nearly  m  the  same  equaUe  way  as  that  of 
mercury. 

The  Essay  on  the  Force  of  Steam  con- 
tains the  results  of  his  experimei^ts  made 
between  the  temperatures  of  82^  and  212®  ; 
but  though  they  were  to  a  certain  extent 
confirmed  by  other  observers,  yet  they  have 
been  superseded  by  the  more  accurate  re- 
sults obtMned  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Arago, 
Renault  and  Magnus. 

In  January  1€S)3,  he  read  a  paper  **  On 
the  Tendencv  of  Elastic  Fluids  to  Diflusion 
through  each  other," — a  subject  begun  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  more  successfully  pursued 
by  Professor  Grraham;  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  he  read  another  paper,  "  On 
the  Absorption  of  Gases  by  Water  and  other 
Liquids," — a  remarkable  paper,  in  which  he 
first  gives  a  table  of  atomic  weights,  or  the 
weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  gaseous 
and  other  bodies — the  foundation  of  that 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  with 
whidi  his  name  will  for  ever  be  associated. 
Both  Dr.  Henry  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
have  collected  some  notices  of  the  social  life  * 
of  Dalton,  which  are  too  few  in  number  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  philosopher.    During  the  eleven  years 
that  he  spent  m  Manchester,  Dalton  occupied 
rooms  in  the  apartments  of  the  Manchester 
Society.    In  the  aufbmn  of  1804,  however, 
Mrs.  Johns,  the  wife  of  his  colleague,  the 
Rev.  W.  Johns,  having  accidentally  met  hirn 
when  passing  her  house,  asked  Dalton  why 
he  never  came  to  see  them :  He  immediate- 
ly relied,  "I  do  not  know ;  but  I  will  come 
and  live  with  you,  if  you  wiU  let  me."    Mrs. 
Johns  thought  at  first  he  was  in  jest,  but 
finding  that  he  was  in  earnest,  she  desired 
him  to  call  next  day,  afber  she  had  seen  her 
father.     He  accordingly  called  ;  and  having 
learnt  that  his  ofS&t  was  accepted,  he  took 
possession  of  the  only  spare  bedroom  in  the 
house.     Here  he  lived  for  twenty-six  years, 
until  Mr.  Johns  gave  up  his  school,  and  re- 
tired to  the  suburbs  of  the  town.    He  rose 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  went  to  his 
laboratory  with  his  lantern  to  light  the  fire 
in  winter,  and  eame  back  to  breakfast  when 
the  family  had  nearly  finished  theirs.     Re- 
turning to  his  experiments,  he  staid  till 
dinner-time,  **  coming,"  as  Dr.  Smith  says, 
*♦  in  a  hurry  when  it  was  nearly  over,  eating 
moderately,  and  drinking  water  only.  Went 
out  again,  and  returned  at  about  five  o'clock 
to  4tea,  still  in  a  hurry,  when  the  rest  were 
fmishing.     ^ain  to  his  laboratory  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  returned  to  supper ;  bJ^at 
which  he  and  Mr.  Johns  smoked  a  pipe,  and 
the  whole  family  seems  to  have  enjoyed  this 
dme  of  conversation  and  recreation  afber  the 
busy  day."     On  the  aftemooa  of  every 
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Thursday,  he  played  a  few  games  at  bawls 
at  the  "  Dog  and  Partridge,"  then  outside  the 
town.  When  he  had  played  a  fixed  number 
of  games,  he  took  tea  at  the  inn,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  returned  to  his  studies.  About 
mid-day  he  read  the  newspapers  at  the  Por- 
tico ;  but  he  was  so  silent  and  uncommuni- 
cative, that  his  political  opinions  were  only 
matter  of  conjecture.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
Conservative,  although  he  always  voted  with 
the  Liberals. 

In  summer,  in  the  month  of  June,  his 
great  delight  was  to  wander  among  the  Cum- 
berland hills — the  scenes  of  his  early  studies 
— collecting  air,  gases,  and  minerals  for 
analysis.  He  had  ascended  Helvellyn  thirty 
or  forty  times ;  and  during  these  and  other 
excursions,  he  always  walked  rapidly,  out- 
stripping generally  his  companions,  even 
when  younger  than  himself. 

During  the  year  1803,  Dalton  accepted 
an  invitation  to  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution in  London.  Not  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  lecture,  nor  the  kind  of  apparatus 
at  his  disposal,  he  went  to  London  in  a 
great  measure  unprepared;  but  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  he  seems  to 
have  acquitted  himself  to  his  own  satis&ction 
as  well  as  to  that  of  his  audience.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  assemblage  of  '^  from  one 
to  three  hundred  of  both  sexes,"  including 
many  persons  of  rank  and  official  position, 
**  several  gentlemeh  of  first-rate  talents  " 
were  among  his  auditors,  and,  as  he  himself 
informed  his  brother,  his  eighteenth  lecture 


the  lecture,  Davy  took  him  to  the  theatre  of 
the  institution,  and,  seating  himself  in  the 
most  distant  comer,  made  him  read  the 
whole  of  it.  Davy  then  read  it  to  Dalton  as 
the  audience,  and  the  two  philosophers  con- 
cluded the  rehearsal  with  criticising  eadi 
other's  method  of  lectming, — a  process  in 
which  Dalton,  no  doubt,  got  useful  advice, 
as  we  may  infer  from  his  own  account  of 
his  appearance  on  the  real  stage.  '^  Next 
day,"  he  says,  *'  I  read  it  to  an  audi- 
ence of  about  160  or  200  people,  whidi 
was  more  than  were  expected.  They  gave 
a  very  general  plaudit  at  the  conclusion,  and 
several  came  up  to  compliment  me  on  the 
excellence  of  the  introductory.  Since  that 
I  have  scarcely  written  anything;  all  has 
been  experiment  and  verbal  explanation.  In 
general,  my  experiments  have  uniformly 
succeeded,  and  I  have  never  once  faltered  in 
the  elucidation  of  them.  In  ^t,  I  can  now 
enter  the  lecture-room  with  as  little  emo- 
tion, nearly,  as  I  can  smoke  a  pipe  with  you 
on  Sunday  or  Wednesday  evening." 

In  the  month  of  February  1806,  Dalton 
went  to  London  to  purchase  apparatus  for 
his  lectures.  In  passing  through  Birming- 
ham, he  dined  with  James  Watt,  ^'that 
veteran  in  science,  with  whom  he  spent  some 
hours  most  agreeably."  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  he  ddivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Manchester,  which  were  attended 
by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  subscrib- 
ers, "  at  two  guineas  each."  He  was  occu- 
pied in  the  winter  of  that  year  principally  in 


on  heat  ttnd  the  laws  of  expansion  was  re-  teadiing  in  private  fiimilies,  many  of  whom 


oeived  with  the  greatest  applause.  '^The 
one  that  followed,"  he  adds, "  was  on  mixed 
elastic  fluids^  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  developing  my  ideas  that  have  already 
been  published  on  the  subject  more  fully. 
The  doctrine  has,  as  I  apprehended  it  would, 
excited  the  attention  of  philosophers  through- 
out Europe."  In  his  lecture  on  optics,  he 
amused  his  audience  with  an  account  of  his 
colour   blindness,   a    defect    which  rather 

Cused  than  annoyed  him.  "  I  got  six  rib- 
ids,"  he  says,  "  hlue^pink^  Hhe,  red^  gretn^ 
and  broum^  which  matched  very  well,  and 
told  the  audience  so.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  generally  believed  me  to  be  serious, 
but  one  gentleman  came  up  immediately  af- 
ter, and  told  me  he  perfectly  agreed  vrith 
me ;  he  had  not  remarked  the  dinerence  by 
candle-light." 

On  this  occasion  Dalton  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Davy,  who  was  very  kind  to 
him.  He  advised  him  to  write  and  to  "  la- 
bour" his  first  lecture,  as  his  audience 
would  form  their  opinions  of  him  from  it. 
He  accordingly  devoted  nearly  two  days  to 
its  composition ;  and  on  the  evening  before 


resided  in  the  country,  which  "  a^orded  him 
a  pleasant  walk,  very  conducive  to  his 
health."  At  liiis  time  he  contemplated  a 
repetition  of  his  lectures  during  the  winter, 
and  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
press  the  first  part  of  his  "  New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,"  which,  however,  did 
not  appear  till  May  1808;  the  other  two 
parts,  which  completed  the  work,  were  not 
published  till  1810  and  1827.  The  first 
part,  the  most  important  of  the  tiuree,  was 
fevourably  received  by  the  French  chemists. 
"  About  two  months  ago,"  he  says,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  December  11,  1809,  **  I  received 
a  very  handsome  present  from  Berthollel,  in 
return  for  mine  sent  him  (a  copy  of  Part  i.). 
It  was  Mem,  de  la  Soeiete  D^Arcueil,  being 
the  most  recent  transactions  of  the  Parisian 
diemists.  It  contains  some  very  valuable 
papers.  Thev  speak  yery  respectfully  of 
my  first  part 

Having  succeeded  so  well  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  before  a  metro- 
politan audience,  Dalton  offered  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
spring  of  1807.    This  ofier,  which  must  have 
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been  made  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  then  a 
distinguished    extra-academical  lecturer  in 
Edinburgh,  was  accepted ;  and  after  "  an- 
nouncing his  intention  by  advertisement  of 
hand-bills,  and  visiting  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen in  connection  with  the  College,  and 
others  not  in  that  connection,  a  class  of  eighty 
appeared  for  him  in  two  days."  When  his  five 
lectures  had  been  finished,  and  he  was  about 
to  return  home  by  Glasgow,  he  was  request- 
ed to  deliver  a  second  course.     He  accord- 
ingly issued  an  advertisement,  announcing 
that  his  second  course  would  commence  on 
the  22d  April ;  but  neither  of  his  biographers 
informs  us  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  subscribers   came   forward.      The 
writer  of  this  article  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  first  of  these  courses  of  lectures. 
They   were   delivered    in    Dr.   Thomson's 
class-room,  and  were  attended  by  Professor 
Leslie,  Dr.  Hope,  Mr.  John  Murray,  the 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  many  other  per- 
sons then  of  high  reputation  in  Edinburgh. 
As  a  lecturer,  Dalton  did  not  shine,     ^e 
homeliness  of  his  manner — ungraceful  and 
even  repukive — the  simplicity  of  his  appa- 
ratus, and  the  awkwardness  with  which  he 
used  it,  were  not  calculated  to  rivet  the  at- 
tention of  his  audience ;  but  the  originality 
and  importance  of  his  views,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  explained  them,  and  the  sin- 
gularity of  a  humble,  and  at  that  time  un- 
known, member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
coming    to  enlighten  the  philosophers  of 
Modern  Athens,  gave  an  interest  to  his  lec- 
tures which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 


In  general  society  he  was  grave  and  silent ; 
but  among  persons  who  were  either  the  cul- 
tivators  of  science  or  its  admirers,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conversation,  and  was 
as  willing  to  receive  instruction  as  he  was  to 
impart  iU  During  his  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  so- 
ciety at  a  tea-party  given  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  for  his  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy. 

So  favourable  was  the  impression  which 
he  made  upon  a  London  audience,  that  he 
was  a  second  time  invited  to  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  He  accordingly  went  to 
London  in  December  1809 ;  and  in  January 
and  February  1810,  delivered  three  lectures 
a-week  to  the  learned  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence which  then  assembled  in  Albemarle 
Street.  Dalton's  reputation  was  now  wide- 
ly extended  by  the  publication  of  his  "  New 
System  of  Chemistry,"  and  he  was  received 
with  much  distinction  by  the  eminent  men 
who  then  adorned  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don.   At  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  Sunday  evening 


parties,  he  met  with  Cavendish,  Davy,  Wol- 
laston,  Marcet,  Roget,  blagden  etc,  and  thas 
found  himself,  as  he  describes  it,  "  in  the 
focus  of  the  great  and  learned  of  the  metro- 
polis." He  dined  also  with  the  Chemical 
Club,  where  he  discussed  chemical  subjects 
with  Wollaston  and  Davy,  and  was  delight- 
ed to  find  "  that  Davy  was  coming  very  fast 
into  his  views  on  chemical  subjects." 

In  the  month  of  November  1810,  he  pub- 
lished the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Nev  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy," 
which  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Davy  and  Dr. 
Henry,  *'  as  a  testimony  to  their  distinguish- 
ed merit  in  the  promotion  of  ohemi<^  sci- 
ence, and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
friendly  communications  and    assistance.'^ 
During  the  eight  or  ten  years  which  follow- 
ed the  publication  of  this  work,  the  studies 
and  movements  of  Dalton  have  not  beea 
minutely  recorded  by  his  biographers.     He 
was  no  doubt  occupied  with  his  usual  in- 
quiries, and    much  of  his  precious  time 
wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  tuition,  and  iu 
lecturing,  when  invited,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.     From  these  professional  en- 
gagements he  allowed  himself  a  week  or  two 
in  summer  for  relaxation,  and  he  generally 
spent  the  time  **  in  breathing  the  salubrious 
air  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  near  his  na- 
tive place  in  the  North  of  England."    In 
these  excursions,  his  object  was  to  ascertain, 
by  observations  at  different  heights,  whether 
or  not  there  was  an  aqueous  vapour  atmo- 
sphere distinct  from  the  general  atmosphere, 
and  decreasing  in  density  upwards  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression.      These  observations 
were  continued  for  seventeen  years,  from 
1803  to  1820,  and  they  were  published  in 
an  interesting  memoir  entitled  ^Observa- 
tions on  Meteorology,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  Dew-point,  or  quantity  of  Va- 
pour   in    the  Atmosphere,  made  on    the 
mountains  in  the  North  of  England."    The 
general  result  of  these  observations  was, 
"  that  the  quantity  and  density  of  vapour  is 
constantly  for  with  very  rare  exceptions^ 
less,  the  higher  we  ascend." 

In  the  journeys  during  which  these  obser- 
vations were  made,  our  philosopher  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Jonathan  Oiley  of  Kes- 
wick,  the  author  of  a  ''  Descriptive  Guide  to 
the  English  Lakes,"  who  has  given  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  various  excursions  which 
he  and  Dalton  performed  almost  annually 
between  1812  and  1836.  Otley,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  year  with  Dalton,  though 
a  guide  who  was  paid  for  his  services,  was 
treated  as  a  friend,  and  was  of  great  use  to 
the  philosopher  as  an  active  and  intelligent 
auxiliary  in  his  inquiries. 

The  discoveries  and  writings  of  our  author 
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were  now  well  known  throughout  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  honours  of  various  kinds 
were  liberally  conferred  upon  him.  In  the 
year  1816,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  elected  him  one  of  the 
fifty  corresponding  members  on  the  subject 
of  chemistry, — "an  honour,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  "  that  has  been  confer- 
red only  on  one  other  person  in  this  king- 
dom,  I  believe  on  Dr.  W  ollaston,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society." 

In  1818,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  offered  him 
the  appointment  of  Natural  Philosopher 
to  the  Arctic  Expedition,  which  was  about 
to  sail  from  England  ;  but  though  the  salary, 
during  the  voyage  of  from  two  to  three 
years,  was  about  L.400  or  L.500 — a  much 
larger  sum  than  Dal  ton  realized  by  lectur- 
ing and  teaching,  he  declined  to  accept  the 
offer. 

In  1822,  our  author  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  he  visited  Paris 
in  company  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Dockray, 
the  accomplished  author,  we  b^^Ii^^^  ^^ 
Egerie,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Crewdson.  Having 
called  upon  M.  Breguet,  the  celebrated 
watch-maker,  for  the  purpose  of  having  one 
of  his  own  watches  repaired,  he  received  the 
warmest  welcome,  and  w^  invited  with  his 
two  companions  to  dinner,  where  they  met 
M.  Arago,  M.  Fresnel,  and  other  eminent 
sayans.  The  elder  Breguet  having  seen  the 
Marquis  De  Laplace  at  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, and  mentioned  to  him  the  arrival  of 
Dal  ton  in  Paris,  he  was  charged  with  an  in- 
vitation to  him  and  his  two  companions  to 
dine  with  the  Marquis  at  Arcueil  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

On  Saturday  the  6th  of  J  uly,  he  was  visit- 
ed by  M.  Bonsdorf  and  M.  Nordenskiold, 
distingui^ed  pupils  of  Berzelius.  On  Sun- 
day he  attended  the  chapel  of  the  British 
Embassy,  and  on  the  same  day  he  dined 
at  Arcueil  with  Laplace.  The  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  dinner  has  been  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Dockray,  and  published  by 
Dr.  Henry: — 

"At  four  in  the  afternoon  by  a  coach 
with  Dalton  to  Arcueil,  Laplace's  country 
seat,  to  dine.  Engaged  the  carriage  to 
wait  for  our  return  at  nine  On  alighting 
we  were  conducted  through  a  suite  of 
rooms,  where  in  succession,  dinner,  dessert, 
and  coffee  tables  were  set  out ; — and  on- 
wards through  a  large  hall,  upon  a  ter- 
race commanding  an  extent  of  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.^  There  was  a  sheet  of 
water  in  front,  a  broad  spreading  current 
pouring  into  it  from  some  rocks,  where  was 
seen  a  sculptured  figure — an  antique  found 
in  the  locality,  representing  the  genius  of  the 
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place.  It  is  in  these  grounds  that  are  still 
remaining  the  principal  Roman  works  near 
Paris — the  vestiges  of  Julian's  residence,  as 
Governor  of  Gaul.  Avenues,  pastures  and 
lawns,  terraces  and  broad  gravel  walks,  in 
long  vistas  of  distance,  are  bounded  by 
woods  and  by  higher  grounds.  As  yet  we 
had  seen  no  one,  when  part  of  the  company 
came  in  view  at  a  distance :  a  gentleman  of 
advanced  years,  and  two  young  men.  Was 
it  possible  not  to  think  of  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  borders  of  the  Ilyssus  ? 
We  approached  this  group,  when  the  elder- 
ly gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  and  advanced 
to  give  his  hand  to  Dalton.  It  was  Berthol- 
let !  The  two  younger  were  Laplace's  sons, 
and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Arago.  Climbf 
ing  some  steps  upon  a  long  avenue,  we  saw 
at  a  distance  Laplace  walking  uncovered, 
with  Madam  Biot  on  his  arm;  and  Biot^ 
Fourier,  and  Courtois,  father  of  the  Mar^ 
chioness  Laplace.  At  the  front  of  the  house 
this  lady  and  her  granddaughter  met  us. 
At  dinner,  Dalton  on  the  right  hand  of 
Madam  Laplace,  and  Berthollet  on  her  left. 
Conversation  on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah  in 
Egypt,  Berthollet  and  Fourier  having  been 
in  Egypt  with  Napoleon  ;  the  different  ceras 
of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  the  &ct,  that  so  lit*^ 
tie  at  Rome — of  public  buildings — is  earlier 
than  Augustus,  etc.  After  dinner,  again 
abroad  in  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  along 
the  reservoir,  an  aqueduct  of  Julian.  These 
curious  works,  after  falling  very  much  into 
decay,  were  restored  by  Mary  of  Medicis* 
Dalton,  walking  with  Laplace  on  one  side, 
and  Berthollet  on  the  other,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Such  men,  in  their  personal  atten- 
tions, respect  in  each  other  the  dignity  of 
science  herself— the  great  interpreter  of  na- 
ture and  leading  star  of  civilization ;  some^ 
thing  which  is  beyond  the  honoured  indi-* 
vidual,  which  yet  attends  him,  impressing  a 
sense  of  homage  that  is  elevating  to  him 
who  feels  it  Laplace  is  an  uncommon 
union  of  simplicity  of  manners  and  an  essen* 
tial  dignity  of  character.  His  collected  and 
serene  air  realizes  to  the  observer  the  tran- 
quillizing influence  of  philosophy.  We  may 
well  conceive  that  such  a  man  leels  for  the 
interest  and  honour  of  science  something  like 
a  religious  regard." 

Dalton  himself  seems  to  have  preserved 
some  brief  notes  of  his  agreeable  trip  to 
Paris.  After  characterizing  his  introduc- 
tion to  Laplace  as  agreeable  and  interesting, 
and  his  villa  at  Arcueil  as  beautiful,  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  other  per* 
sons  and  places  in  Paris : — "  Monday y  8/A 
July — Walked  down  to  the  arsenal;  saw 
Gay  Lussac  for  half  an  hour ;  went  to  the 
Jardin  da  Roi;  saw  the  wild  beasts  and 
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anatomical  preparations,  etc ;  took  coach 
home ;  and  tnen  went  to  the  Institute,  about 
100  persons  present;  was  introduced  bj 
Biot,  and  placed  in  the  square  adjacent  to 
the  officers ;  was  announced  bj  Gay  Lussac 
(as  president)  as  a  corresponding  member 
(English)  present.  The  sitting  was  from 
three  to  five  o'clock.  After  my  announce- 
ment, mj  two  companions  were  introduced 
to  the  same  bench  during  the  sitting.  Sun- 
day^ \4tih — Gay  Lussac  and  Humboldt  called 
and  spent  an  hour  on  meteorology,  etc. 
Took  coach  to  Thenard;  breakfast  a  la 
Jburchetie  with  him,  femily,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
wards. Went  to  the  laboratory  near  M. 
Blot's,  and  saw  a  full  set  of  experiments  on 
the  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  most  curious 
and  satisfactory.  M.  Thenard  then  went 
with  us  through  the  laboratory ;  showed  us 
the  new  theatres  for  chemistry,  physique, 
etc. ;  and  then  went  to  M.  Ampere^s,  who 
had  previously  prepared  his  apparatus  for 
showing  the  new  electro-magnetic  pheno- 
mena. Saw  a  set  of  these  experiments, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Edwards,  were 
made  intelligible  to  me.  Ibih — ^Took  coach 
to  the  arsenal;  spent  an  hour  with  Gay 
Lussac  in  his  laboratory ;  saw  his  appara- 
tus for  specific  gravity  of  steam,  vapours, 
etc.;  also  M.  Welter's,  the  improver  of 
chemical  distillation,  etc  Walked  to  the 
Jardin  du  Roi ;  tUjeuner  a  lafourchetU  with 
Monsieur  and  Madam  Cuvier  and  youngest 
daughter.  M.  Cuvier  went  with  us  to  the 
museum,  and  accompanied  us  for  some 
time,  and  then  left  a  gentleman  to  attend 
us  through  the  museum,  being  himself  en- 
gaged,  but  occasionally  meeting  us ;  spent 
two  hours  in  the  museum — the  most  splen- 
did exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the  universe, — 
it  beggars  description.  Left  after  two,  and 
took  a  coach  to  the  Institute ;  took  a  cup  of 
oofifee,  etc,  and  then  entered  the  library ; 
saw  and  spoke  to  M.  Edwards,  Biot,  Cuvier, 
Laplace,  Berthollet,  Breguet,  etc  ;  entered 
the  Institute ;  heard  papers  by  Edwards, 
Biot  (on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah,)  Fourier 
on  the  Population  of  Paris ;  after  which, 
notice  was  given  for  strangers  to  withdraw, 
when  Gay  Lussac  called  to  me  to  stay  if  I 
ehose,  being  a  member,  which  I  did.  The 
business  was  about  the  election  of  members, 
and  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  after  which 
we  broke  up.  Saw  M.  Pelletan  on  coming 
out,  who  kindly  inquired  of  me  my  health, 
etc  Went  with  Vanquelin  in  a  coach  to 
dine,  when  my  companions  met  me ;  saw 
M.  Payant,  a  young  chemist  of  promise." 

Although  the  talents  and  discoveries  of 
Dalton  had  been  exhibited  to  distinguished 
audiences  in  the  metropolis,  and  were  well 
known  to  the  men  who  had  the  capacity  to 


appreciate,  as  well  as  the  power  to  reward 
them,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
him  from  his  obscurity,  and  withdraw  him 
from  the  professional  drudgery  to  which  he 
had  so  long  been  doomed.  "For  a  long 
series  of  years,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  sen.,  "  he 
bore  neglect,  and  sometimes  even  contume- 
ly, with  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  who, 
though  free  from  anything  like  vanity  or 
arrogance,  yet  knows  his  own  strength,  es- 
timates correctly  his  own  achievements,  and 
leaves  to  the  world — generally,  though 
sometimes  slowlv  just — ^the  final  adjudica- 
tion of  his  fame." 

Even  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-two  we 
find  him  still  gaining  a  small  and  miscella- 
neous income  as  a  professionid  chemist,  a 
lecturer  and  teacher  of  chemistry  and  ma- 
thematics; sometimes  giving  evidence  in 
courts  of  justice  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  arts,  and  sometimes  assisting  the  manu- 
&cturer,  bv  answering  hb  inquiries  and 
removing  his  difficulties.  But,  however 
congenial  a  few  of  these  occupations  may 
have  beep,  they  withdrew  his  attenticm 
from  those  grand  and  original  researches 
which  he  was  destined  to  pursue,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sacrifice  for  inferior  ends 
those  precious  hours  which  science  de- 
manded as  her  own.  It  was  fortunate,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  fbr  Dalton  that  he 
had  no  domestic  cares  to  rufHe  the  serenity 
of  thought  —  none  of  the  sharp  anxieties 
which  so  painfully  afflict  the  parental  and 
the  filial  heart — ^no  aged  relative  to  cherish 
and  maintain — and  no^prattlers  at  his  knee 
to  feed  and  clothe,  and  prepare  for  "the 
neglect  and  contumely  which  he  had  himself 
endured."  Thus,  more  of  the  man,  and  less 
of  the  philosopher,  we  should  have  beheld 
him  in  the  social  conflict,  and  admired  him 
no  less  when  struggling  againsf  adverse 
tides,  than  we  now  do  in  his  serene  and 
peaceful  passage  to  the  grave.* 

Thus  situated,  we  can  readily  understand 
how  much  Dalton  was 'gratified  with  the 
warm  reception  which  he  met  with  in  Paris. 
He  returned  *'  refreshed  and  invigorated  in 
mind."  He  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the 
character  and  talents  of  many  of  the  cele- 
brated men  with  whom  he  had  associated ; 
and  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  his  French  visit 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  events  of  his 


♦  It  would  bo  uiyuat  to  Mr.  Strutt  of  Derby,  him- 
self distingaishod  by  his  scientific  acquirements,  not 
to  state  that,  about  the  year  1818,  he  offered  to 
Dalton,  through  Alderman  Shuttleworth  of  Man- 
chester, a  laboratory  and  a  homo  at  his  house,  with 
a  salary  of  L.400  a-year,  and  perfect  flreedom  to 
^end  hb  time  in  any  way  he  might  think  agree- 
able. A  love  of  independence,  however,  induced 
Dalton  to  decline  the  offer. 
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life.  The  appreciation  of  his  merits  by 
competent  and  impartial  judges,  raised  him 
even  in  the  estimation  of  his  best  friends  at 
home ;  and  the  dispensers  of  honours  and 
of  fame  were  roused  from  their  apathy  to 
a  due  sense  of  the  duties  which  they  had 
neglected. 

The  Royal  Society,  as  Dr.  Smith  states, 
had  paid  him  no  attention,  standing,  as  he 
adds,  more  in  the  condition  of  a  reservoir 
than  a  fountain.  This,  however,  is  a  defect 
which  attaches  more  to  the  constitution  of 
the  body  than  to  the  Fellow^  who  compose 
it.  In  Foreign  Academies,  the  members, 
who  are  the  governing  body,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  institution  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  but  the  Royal  Society  is  conducted 
by  its  office-bearers  and  council,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  no  permanent  standing, 
and  therefore  no  personal  responsibility. 
The  council  of  the  present  year  is  not  the 
council  of  the  next;  and  the  president,  the 
most  permanent  and  responsible  office- 
bearer, has  been  so  often  changed,  that 
within  the  last  forty  years  seven  or  eight 
individuals  have  held  that  honourable  office. 

So  early  as  1810,  Mr.  Davy  had  offered 
to  propose  Dalton  as  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  but  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the 
heavy  entrance  fee,  and  the  annual  payment 
which  it  involved.  In  1822,  however,  he 
was  proposed  and  elected  without  his  con- 
sent ;  and,  in  1826,  the  president  and  coun- 
cil awarded  to  him  the  first  of  the  Royal 
medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  gdineas,  which 
had  been  founded  by  George  IV.  in  Uie  pre- 
vious year.  In  presenting  this  medal  to 
Dalton,  "  for  the  development  of  the  che- 
mical theorv  of  definite  proportions,  usually 
called  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  for  his  va- 
rious other  labours  and  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical  and  chemical  science,"  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  then  president  of  the  Society,  con- 
ceded to  him  the  distinction,  which  others 
had  denied,  of  first  unequivocally  calling  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  that  important 
subject.  He  compared  his  merits  to  those 
of  Kepler  in  astronomv ;  referred  to  his 
disinterested  and  painful  labours  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  and  pronounced  the 
award  of  the  Royal  Medal  to  bo  an  "  anti- 
cipation of  that  opinion  which  posterity 
must  form  of  his  labours." 

In  August  1827  the  first  part  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  "  New  System  of  Che- 
mical Philosophy  "  was  given  to  the  world ; 
but  it  did  not  add  to  his  reputation,  and  did 
not,  as  Dr.  Henry  observes,  even  adequate- 
ly represent  the  existing  state  of  chemical 
knowledge.  He  was  always  unwilling  to 
change  his  opinion,  and  to  adopt  those  which 


chemists  of  his  own  rank  had  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  He  hesitated  to  acquiesce  in  the 
then  universally  received  doctrine  of  vo- 
lumes ;  and,  in  his  reformed  tables  of  ato- 
mic weights,  he  clings  with  obstinate  tena- 
city  to  his  early  determinations,  though 
they  had  been  unanimously  rejected  by 
every  living  chemist. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in 
1829,  the  place  of  one  of  the  eight  Foreign 
Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences became  vacant;  and  Dalton  was 
raised,  in  1830,  from  the  class  of  corre- 
sponding members  to  this,  the  highest  ho 
nour  which  the  Academy  could  bestow — an 
honour,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  "  for  which  all 
the  philosophers  of  Europe  compete,  and  of 
which  the  list,  beginning  with  the  names  of 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  reter  the  Great,  has 
at  no  period  degenerated  from  its  original 
lustre.^ 

Highly  appreciated  as  were  Dalton's  re- 
cent  honours,  both  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
he  was  still  working  for  his  bread,  and  sac- 
rificing in  uncongenial  labour  those  precious 
hours  which  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  country  and  of 
mankind.  With  small  means  and  economi- 
cal habits  he  had  saved  a  little  money,  but 
not  sufficient  to  support  him  during  his  pro- 
bable term  of  life.  His  friends  were  there- 
fore "  anxious  to  secure  for  him  an  old  age 
less  laborious  than  his  life  had  been,"  and 
various  circumstances  concurred  to  bring 
about  so  desirable  an  event.  Lord  Brough- 
am,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Woolsack, 
had  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  Premier,  the  first  pension  that  had 
been  given  to  science,  and  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  honour  of  having  Introduced  this 
national  appreciation  of  scientific  discovery. 
When  the  British  Association  was  organized 
in  1831,  one  of  its  avowed  objects  was  to 
advocate  the  national  support  of  literary 
and  scientific  individuals  who  were  prevent- 
ed by  professional  occupations  from  making 
their  genius  and  talents  useful  to  the  State  ;♦ 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  "  it  was 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  services  ren- 
dered to  science  by  the  first  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  that  it  brought  before 
the  notice  of  his  countrymen  the  merits  of 
Dalton."  He  himself  took  an  active  part  at 
its  first  meeting  in  York,  and  attended  its 
annual  reunions  while  his  health  permitted 
him.  In  Mr.  Babbage's  interesting  "Re- 
flections on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  Eng- 
land," published  in  1830,  he  stated,  that  "  if 
knowledge  was  valuable,  it  was  bad  policy 
to  allow  a  genius  like  Mr.  Dalton's  to  be 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol  ziv.,  p.  247. 
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employed  in  the  drudgery  of  elementary  in- 
struction ;"  and,  in  a  review  of  that  work  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster remarked,  "  that  if  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  on  whom  the  obligation  lay,  had 
represented  to  the  proper  quarter  the  pre- 
eminent services  of  Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr. 
Ivory,  these  great  men  would  have  held  a 
more  comfortable  and  a  more  prominent 
position  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen." 
These  suggestions,  urgent  as  they  were,  pro- 
duced no  immediate  effect ;  but  they  were 
pondered,  as  we  know,  in  the  mind  of  one 
statesman  at  least,  who  aflerwards  became 
a  patron  of  science.*  The  Royal  Society 
did  not  feel  the  obligation  thus  imposed  upon 
them,  and  Dalton,  now  in  his  67th  year,  on 
the  verge  of  life's  appointed  term,  had  re- 
ceived no  mark  of  national  liberality.  On 
the  occasion,  however,  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  which  was  held 
at  Oxford  in  1832,  his  merits  were  more 
specially  brought  into  public  view.  Dr. 
Daubeny,  who  had  boldly,  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  university  authorities,  in- 
vited the  association  to  Oxford,  interested 
himself  in  obtaining  for  its  most  active 
members  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception. 
Rooms  were  provided  for  Dalton  in  Queen's 
College;  the  most  courteous  attentions  were 
shown  him  by  the  resident  Fellows  of  the 
college;  and,  on  Dr.  Daubeny 's  recommend- 
ation, the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  when  the  same  degree  was 
given  to  Mr.  Faraday,  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster.  Dalton  was  proud 
of  this  honour.  He  went  to  church  in  the 
red  gown,  the  drapery  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and,  we  believe,  was  the  only  one  of  his 
compeers  who  wore  it  in  Oxford.  As  it  ap- 
peared to  him  of  the  same  modest  colour  as 
the  foliage  around  him,  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  brilliancy  of  his  plumage,  though  he  ofcen 
jocularly  referred  to  his  incapacity  of  appre- 
^ating  it. 

When  thus  prominently  placed  in  the 
public  eye,  the  friends  of  Dalton  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  again  urg- 
ing  his  claims  upon  the  Government.  Mr. 
Babbage,  who  had  first  suggested  the  grant 
of  a  pension,  made  a  formal  application  (ac- 
companied by  an  admirable  letter  from  Dr. 
Henry,  senior)  to  Lord  Grey,  and  also  to 
Lord  Brougham,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
urge  the  claims  of  intellectual  merit.  The 
application  was  successful.  A  pension  of 
L.150  per  annum  was  granted  to  him,  and 
was  first  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  AsHOciation  at  Cambridge  in  1834. 
The  honour  of  doing  this  was,  with  good 

♦  Id.  Id.,  vol  xiv.,  p.  246. 


taste,  given  to  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Professor  Sedgwick,  who,  in  discharg- 
ing the  agreeable  duty,  at  a  public  meeting 
in  the  Senate  House,  pronounced  an  eloquent 
eulogium  upon  his  friend.  During  the  min- 
istry  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1836,  the  pen- 
sion was  increased  to  L.300;  and  as  the 
death  of  his  brother  Jonathan  had,  two  years 
before,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  paternal 
estate,  he  was  now  comparatively  rich. 

Thus  elevated  in  the  social,  and  occupying 
an  exalted  place  in  the  intellectual  world, 
the  friends  and  neighbours  of  Dalton  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when  some  public  mark 
of  its  esteem  should  be  shown  by  the  towu 
of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  ornament. 
His  declining  years  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  memorial;  and  accordingly,  in 
1834,  a  marble  statue  of  him  was  subscribed 
for,  and  executed  by  Chantrey.  This  statue 
has  been  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Manchester  ;  and  out  of  a  sub- 
sequent subscription  raised  to  do  him  honour, 
L.IOOO  was  devoted  to  a  bronze  statue, 
copied  from  Chantrey's  marble  one,  which  is 
now  erected  at  the  right  hand  of  the  centre 
of  the  Infirmary,  the  most  open  and  public 
place  in  the  citv,  and  beside  the  statues  of 
other  distinguished  men. 

In  the  year  1834,  when  the  British  Asso- 
ciation held  its  fourth  meeting  at  Edinburgh, 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  unanimously  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  presented  at  court  to 
King  William  IV.  by  Lord  Brougham,  then 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Babbage  taught  him,  in  a  re- 
hearsal at  his  own  house,  how  he  was  to  con- 
duct himself  in  the  royal  presence ;  and  it 
appears,  from  Mr.  Babbage 's  account  of  the 
presentation,  that  he  performed  his  part  with 
sufficient  correctness  and  formality.*  The 
grave  Quaker  and  venerable  sage  appeared 
in  the  scarlet  dress  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  as 
more  appropriate  than  the  court  drapery, 
garnished  with  bag-wig  and  sword  ;  and  in 
such  a  costume,  not  usual  at  levees,  he  at- 
tracted general  notice.  "The  prevailing 
opinion,"  says  Mr.  Pabbage,  "was,  that  he 
was  the  mayor  of  some  corporate  town  that 
had  come  up  to  get  knighted.  I  informed 
my  inquirers  that  he  was  a  much  more  emin- 
ent person  than  any  mayor  of  any  city  ;  and, 
having  won  for  himself  a  name  which  would 
survive  when  orders  of  knighthood  should 
be  forgotten,  he  had  no  ambition  to  be 
knighted.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  pre- 


♦  See  Mr.  Babbage's  letter  to  Br.  Hemy,  in  which 
a  very  amusing  aooount  is  given  both  of  the  rehear- 
sal and  of  tl^  perfbrmanoe. — Memoirs^  eta,  pp. 
185-189. 
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sence-chamber,  I  observed,  close  bef  )re  me, 
several  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church, 
in  the  full  radiance  of  their  vast  lawn  sleeves; 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (the  late  Dr. 
Monk)  accidentally  turning  his  head,  I  recog- 
nised a  face  long  familiar  to  me  from  its  cor- 
diality and  kindness.  A  few  words  inter- 
changed between  us,  and  also  by  myself  with 
the  rest  of  the  partv,  the  remotest  of  whom, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  The  dress  of  my  friend  seemed 
to  strike  the  Bishop's  attention ;  but  the 
quiet  costume  of  the  Quaker  beneath  his 
scarlet  robe  was  entirely*innoticed.  I  there- 
fore confided  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  the 
fact,  that  I  had  a  Quaker  by  my  side ;  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  that  my  peace- 
ful and  philosophic  friend  was  Very  far  from 
meditating  any  injury  to  the  Church.  The 
effect  was  electric  upon  the  whole  party : 
episcopal  eyes  had  never  yet  beheld  such  a 
spectacle  in  such  society,  and,  I  fear,  not- 
withstanding my  assurance,  some  portion  of 
the  establishment  thought  the  Church  really 
in  danger.  We  now  entered  the  presence- 
chamber,  and,  having  passed  the  King,  I  re- 
tired very  slowly  in  order  that  I  might  ob- 
serve events.  Dr.  Dalton  having  kissed 
hands,  the  King  asked  him  several  questions, 
all  which  the  philosopher  duly  answered, 
and  then  moved  on  in  proper  order  to  join 
me.  This  reception,  however,  had  not  pass- 
ed with  sufficient  rapidity  to  escape  jealousy; 
for  1  heard  one  officer  say  to  another,  who 

the is  that  fellow,  whom  the  King  keeps 

talking  to  so  long  V* 

Dr.  Dalton  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  which  was  held  at  Dub- 
lin in  1835,  and  officiated  as  vice-president 
of  the  chemical  section,  to  which  he  always 
attached  himself.  He  was  present  also  at 
the  meeting  of  the  same  body  which  assem- 
bled at  Bristol  in  1836,  when  he  occupied 
the  same  office  in  the  section  of  chemistry  ; 
but  though  he  took  part  in  the  discussions, 
he  communicated  no  paper  of  his  own.  Al- 
though his  mental  faculties  were  undecayed, 
yet  his  intellectual  vigour  had  waned.  That 
spring  of  mind  which  carried  him  over  the 
region  of  atoms  was  now  beginning  to  un- 
bend; and  that  elastic  step  had  begun  to 
fail,  which  scaled  the  peaks  of  Helvellyn, 
and  bounded  over  the  fells  of  Cumberland. 
Paralysis,  the  malady  of  minds  overwrought, 
attacked  him  on  the  18th  April  1837,  and  a 
second  and  a  third  seizure  followed  in  a  few 
days.  After  having  recorded  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  he  fell 
suddenly  on  the  floor ;  and  though  he  wrote 
some  memoirs  after  this  attack,  he  never 
entirely  recovered  from  its  effects. 

In  June  1837,  he  had  regained  sufficient 


strength  to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety his  "  Sequel  to  an  Essay  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Atmosphere,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
that  year.  In  September  1837,  the  British 
Association  met  at  Liverpool ;  but,  though 
Dalton  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  vice-pre- 
sidents, he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. He  communicated,  however,  a  short 
paper  "  On  the  Non-Decomposition  of  Car 
bonic  Acid  by  Plants ;"  and  as  it  was  said 
to  have  been  written  during  the  con  vales- 
cenceof  its  illustrious  author,  it  was  listened 
to  with  the  most  marked  attention.  His 
absence  was  feelingly  alluded  to  in  the  Pre- 
sidential  Address  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
who  expressed  his  own  gratification,  and  that 
of  the  public,  at  the  rewards  and  honours, 
late  though  they  were,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  philosopher.  This  convales- 
cence,  however,  was  of  brief  duration.  A 
new  paralytic  attack,  on  the  15th  February 
1838,  left  him  much  enfeebled;  and  from 
that  time  he  required  constant  attendance, 
although  he  had  no  other  illness  till  near  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Although  both  his  mind  and  body  were 
now  seriously  weakened,  be  still  devoted 
himself  to  his  usual  studies.  In  1840,*  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Essay 
on  the  Phosphates  and  Arseniates,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  *'  throughout  obscure,  and 
in  parts  scarcely  intelligible."  The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  declined  to  publish  it ; 
and  Dalton  was  so  much  mortified  by  their 
decision,  that  he  procured  a  copy  of  the  essay 
from  the  archives  of  the  Society,  and  print- 
ed it  in  a  separate  form,  with  the  indignant 
comment,  "Cavendish,  Davy,  Wollastoti, 
and  Gilbert  are  no  more."  Dr.  Henry  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  "  in  declining  to 
publish  this  essay,  the  Royal  Society  were 
governed  by  a  true  regard  to  Dalton's  last- 
ing reputation."*  In  this  sentiment  we  can- 
not concur.  The  Royal  Society  did  not  show 
the  same  tenderness  for  Wollaston's  name 
when  they  published  some  of  the  latest  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  ;  and  we  venture  to  say, 
that  the  reputation  neither  of  Wollaston  nor 
of  Dalton  has  suffered  the  least  blight  by  the 
publication  of  the  feeblest  of  their  produc- 
tions. The  earliest  and  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  mind  have  an  interest  be- 
yond their  value  tascience.  In  its  blossoms, 
and  in  its  falling  leaves,  as  well  as  in  its 
ripened  fruit,  human  genius  appears  in  un- 
mutilated  grandeur.    The  God  of  Day  is 


*  As  in  all  similiar  oases,  Dr.  Dalton  printed  the 
paper  at  his  own  expense ;  and  therefore  ita  rejection 
by  the  Royal  Society  as  worthless,  was  a  blow  given 
to  the  reputation  of  ita  author. 
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not  shorn  of  his  meridian  brightness,  because 
he  may  have  shone  feebly  at  his  rise,  and 
feebler  still  at  his  decline. 

In  the  year  1842  the  British  Association 
assembled  for  the  first  time  at  Manchester ; 
but  though  the  office  of  president  would 
have  been  unanimously  conferred  upon  him, 
yet  his  defective  articulation,  and  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  accepting  it  The  situation  of 
vice-president,  which  involved  no  duties,  was 
therefore  conferred  upon  him ;  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  his  friends  that  he  was 
able  to  be  present  at  the  Presidential 
Address  of  that  accomplished  nobleman, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton  (the  late  Earl  of 
Ellesmere),  who  thus  gracefully  referred  to 
the  claims  of  Dalton, — "  These,  with  a  host 
of  other  local  reasons,  might  well  justify 
the  selection  of  Manchester  as  a  place  of 
scientific  assemblage.  It  has,  in  my  opinion, 
a  claim  of  equal  interest  as  the  birth-place, 
and  still  the  residence  and  scene  of  the 
labours,  of  one  whose  name  is  uttered  with 
respect  wherever  science  is  cultivated, — who 
is  here  to-night  to  enjoy  the  honours  due  to 
a  long  career  of  presevering  devotion  to 
knowledge,  and  to  receive,  if  he  will  conde- 
scei^d  to  do  so  from  myself,  the  expression 
of  my  own  deep  personal  regret,  that  in- 
crease of  years,  which  to  him,  up  to  this 
hour,  has  been  but  increase  of  wisdom, 
should  have  rendered  him,  in  respect  of 
mere  bodily  strength,  unable  to  fill  on  this 
occasion  an  office  which,  in  his  case,  would 
have  received  more  honour  than  it  could 
confer.  I  do  regret  that  any  cause  should 
have  prevented  the  present  meeting,  in  his 
native  town,  from  being  associated  with  the 
name  of  Dalton  as  its  president.  The 
council  well  know  my  views  and  wishes  in 
this  matter;  and  that,  could  my  services 
have  been  available,  I  would  have  gladly 
served  as  a  door-keeper  in  any  house  where 
the  Father  of  Science  in  Manchester  was 
enjoying  his  just  pre-eminence."* 

To  the  meeting  of  the  chemical  section 
our  author  presented  three  Essays,  on 
"  Microcosmic  Salt ;  "  "  on  the  Phosphates 
and  Arseniates ;"  and  ^*  on  a  New  and  Easy 
Method  of  Analysing  Sugar."  The  second 
of  these,  which  he  had  previously  printed, 
is  the  paper  which  the  Royal  Society  had 
rejected.  The  Essay  on  Microcosmic  Salt, 
and  the  one  on  the  Analysis  of  Sugar,  had 
.also  been  printed  along  with  other  two,  *'on 
ihe  Mixture  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
with  the  Diphosphate  of  Soda,"  and  "  on 
*the  quantity  of  Acids,  Bases,  and  Water  in 


*  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Britiflh 
Association,  p.  ttxiI 


the  different  varietiea  of  Salts,  with  a  new- 
method  of  measuring  the  Water  of  Crystal- 
lization, as  well  as  the  Acids  and  Bases." 
In  this  last  paper,  and  in  that  on  Sugar,  we 
find,  as  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  a  discovery  of 
great  importance.  "  He  found  that  certiun 
salts,  rendered  anhydrous  by  heat,  when  dis- 
solved in  water  J  caused  no  increase  of  volume^'* 
(the  salt  entering  into  the  pores  of  the 
water) ;  '*  and  also  that  salts  containing 
water,  when  dissolved  in  a  measured  qua% 
tity  of  pure  water,  increased  the  volume  of 
the  solvent  by  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to 
their  constituent  waiter — the  solid  matter, 
as  before,  entering  the  pores  of  the  water. 
.  .  .  The  solid  matter  adds  to  the  weight, 
and  the  water  only  to  the  hulk.^^  In  the 
paper  on  Sugar,  Dalton  remarks,  '^  that  this 
fact  was  new  to  him,  and  he  supposed  to 
others  ;"  and  "he  considered  it  the  greatest 
discovery  that  he  knew  of,  next  to  the  Atomic 
Theory."  Applying  the  principle  to  the 
analysis  of  sugar,  he  dissolved  100  grains  of 
sugar  in  100  of  water,  which  just  melts  it. 
He  then  found  that  the  two  together  made 
precisely  157  grains.  The  57  grains  of 
pure  water  arose  out  of  the  sugar,  and  the 
43  grains  of  sugar  remain  in,  buried  invisi- 
bly in  the  pores  of  the  water.  The  analysis 
of  sugar  by  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  and 
Prout,  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Dalton,  which  have  also  been  confirmed 
subsequently  by  the  fine  researches  of  Dr. 
Lyon  Play  fair  and  Mr.  Joule. 

During  the  session  1843-4  of  the  Liter- 
ary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter, Dalton  occasionally  attended ;  but  he 
was  hardly  able,  even  when  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Clare,  to  walk 
from  his  own  house  in  Faulkner  Street 
across  the  two  intervening  streets.  Another 
slight  attack  of  paralysis  occurred  on  the 
20th  May  1844,  but  he  was  still  able  to 
record  his  meteorological  observations.  A 
few  weeks  after  this,  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president  for 
twenty  seven  years ;  but  his  malady  speed- 
ily returned,  and  proved  fatal  on  Uie  27th 
July  1844,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  his 
79th  year.  On  Friday,  the  26th  of  July,  he 
went  to  his  room  about  nine  oVlock,  record- 
ed the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
etc.,  at  that  hour.  About  half-past  nine  he 
retired  to  bed,  spent  a  restless  night,  but 
appeared  not  worse  than  usual,  when  his 
attendant  left  his  bed-side  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Though  he  had  been  warned 
to  remain  in  bed,  yet  he  seems,  in  making 
an  unavailing  effort  to  rise,  to  have  fallen 
backwards,  and  was  found  with  his  head  on 
the  floor  quite  lifeless. 
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With  anappreoiation  of  iDtelleotoal  merit 
which  few  commanities  in  England  have  ex- 
hibited, the  municipal  body  and  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Manchester  resolved  to 
honour  the  memory  of  their  eminent  fellow- 
citizen  with  a  public  funeral.  Although  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  he  belonged, 
objected  to  the  measure,  the  conduct  of  the 
funeral  was  intrusted  to  the  authorities  of 
the  town.  The  remains,  deposited  in  a  lead 
coffin  enclosed  in  one  of  oak,  were  placed  in 
an  apartment  in  the  Town  Hall,  hung  with 
black  drapery  and  artificially  lighted.  Up- 
wards of  40,000  spectators  passed  through 
the  apartment  for  some  days,  many  of  them 
but  little  cognizant  of  the  claims  of  their 
deceased  townsman. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust. A  procession  of  a  hundred  carriages, 
and  many  hundred  persons  on  foot,  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  Ardwick  Cemetery, 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  city.  The 
streets  and  the  windows  were  crowded  with 
numberless  spectators;  400  of  the  police 
were  on  duty,  each  wearing  a  badge  of 
mourning;  and  nearly  all  the  shops  and 
warehouses  in  the  line  of  the  procession 
were  closed.  The  grave,  to  which  the  re- 
mains of  a  humble  and  simple  philospher 
were  thus  magnificently  conducted,  was 
surrounded  with  a  strong  railing,  enclosing 
a  space  about  twenty  feet  square.  A  tomf 
stone,  consisting  of  a  solid  red  granite  pedi- 
ment and  overhanging  slab,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, John  Dalton,  in  large  letters,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  death  in  smaller  ones, 
was  erected  some  years  after  his  death,  when 
the  sum  of  L.5312  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion for  this  and  other  purposes.  He  him- 
self had  originally  set  aside  L.2000  to 
establish  a  chair  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford, 
from  which  the  Atomic  Theory,  as  propound- 
ed by  himself,  should  be  explained ;  but  a 
desire  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  Mr. 
Johns,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  affection- 
ate friend,  Mr.  Peter  Clare,  and  to  Mr. 
Neild,  to  whose  table  he  had  for  many 
years  been  regularly  welcomed,  induced  him 
to  alter  his  will.  In  place  of  employing 
any  part  of  the  subscription  to  establish  a 
chair  at  Oxford,  his  friends  decided  upon 
applying  it  to  an  analogous  purpose,  Owen's 
College  having  been  founded  in  Manchester 
since  his  death,  a  large  part  of  the  fund 
has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
two  Dalton  chemical  scholarships  of  L.50, 
for  two  years;  two  Dalton  mathematical 
scholarships  for  the  same  time;  Dalton 
prizes  from  L.10  to  L.25 ;  and  a  Dalton 
natural  history  prize  of  L.15, — all  of  which 
were  advertised  for  competition  in  1856. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Dr.  Dalton 


was  of  middle  stature,  and  of  a  vigorous 
muscular  frame.  A  portrait  of  him  by 
Allen,  taken  in  1814,  in  his  forty-eighth  year, 
represents  htm  m  his  manhood.  The  bust 
of  Chantrey  exhibits  him  at  a  more  advanc- 
ed age ;  while  a  successful  portrait  by  Mr. 
Phillips  shows  him  "  when  his  features  had 
lost  much  of  their  chiselled  firmness."  He 
has  been  thought  to  have  had  a  considerable 
likeness  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  their 
mental  powers,  too,  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance.  With  but  little  imagina- 
tion or  genius,  all  their  discoveries  were  the . 
result  of  industry  and  patient  thought. 
Experiment  and  observation  were  Aeir 
never-failing  guides ;  and  when  they  did 
venture  into  the  regions  of  hypothesis,  it 
was  with  the  resolution  of  subjecting  their 
speculations  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  In 
their  religious  and  moral  character,  too,  their 
resemblance  was  considerable.  In  the 
creed  of  both  are  found  the  great  truths  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Their  faith,  too,  shone 
in  their  works ;  and  in  their  moral  nature, 
justice,  generosity,  and  Christian  charity 
were  conspicuous. 

Having  devoted  so  much  of  our  space,  as 
we  wished  to  do,  to  a  populaf  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Dalton,  we  must  endeavour  very 
briefly  to  give  some  account  of  the  great 
discovery  with  which  his  name  will  be  for 
ever  associated. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  constitution  of  body  or  mat- 
ter. Democritus,  Epicurus,  Bacon,  and 
Newton,  have  regarded  it  as  oomposed  of 
indivisible  atoms  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  Boscovich  discarded  atoms 
altogether,  and  regards  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter as  physical  points  which  are  inextended, 
and  which  are  the  centres  of  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces.  This  singular  hypothesis, 
though  maintained  by  so  distinguished  a 
philosopher  as  Mr.  Faraday,  is  not  likely 
to  have  many  supporters. 

In  the  Atomic  hypothesis  of  Dahon,  the 
particles  of  bodies  are  ponderable  and  indi- 
visible, and  they  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  and  therefore  form ;  and  that  hy- 
pothesis consists  in  showing  how  these  par- 
ticles are  combined  in  various  bodies  sus- 
ceptible of  chemical  analysis.  Assuming 
that  every  compound  body  invariably  con- 
sists of  the  same  components,  the  first  law 
is  that  of  definite  or  constant  proportion. 
Water,  for  example,  from  whatever  source 
it  be  derived,  is  composed  invariably  of  8 
parts  in  weight  of  oxygen^  and  1  of  hydro- 
yen  ;  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda 
invariably  contains  35  parts  of  chlorine^  and 
22  of  eodium.  If  any  other  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  water  or  in  the  salt,  it  is  un* 
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combined  or  only  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  water  or  the  salt.  This  law  was  known 
to  Bergman,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  and 
others ;  but  was  demonstrated  by  Wenzel, 
Kichter,  and  Proust. 

The  second  law  oJT  the  Atomic  hypothesis 
is  that  of  multiple  proportion ;  a  mode  of 
combination  in  which  the  higher  numbers 
are  multiples  of  the  lowest, — that  is,  if  8 
parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  any  body, 
8^  or  8f  cannot  combine  with  the  same 
body  :  16  parts  of  it,  or  24  or  82,  multiples 
of  8,  must  be  combined  with  it  before  it  is 
saturated.  The  five  compounds  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  afford  a  fine  example  of  this 
law. 

Nitrous  oxide  consists  of  14  nitrogen  and  8  oxygen. 
Nitric  oxide  „        14         „  16 

Hvponitrous  acid  „        14         „  24 

Nitrous  acid  „         14         „  32 

Nctric  acid  „        14         „  40 

This  law  of  multiple  proportion  was  cer- 
tainly discovered  by  Mr.  Higgins,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Dublin;  but  Dalton  was 
not  aware  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  had  the  merit  of  establishing  the 
law  by  numerous  analyses,  and  applying  it 
to  various  theoretical  and  practical  purposes. 

The  third  law  of  combination  has  received 
the  name  of  reciprocal  proportion, — that  is, 
if  16  parts  of  sulphur  combine  with  or 
saturate  8  of  oxygen,  and  if  27  parts  of 
iron  saturate  8  of  oxygen,  16  parts  of  sul- 
phur will  saturate  27  of  iron.  This  law 
was  discovered  by  Wenzel,  and  published 
in  1777,  and  was  confirmed  by  numerous 
analyses  by  Richter. 

The^wr^  law  of  the  Atomic  hypothesis 
is  that  of  compound  proportion ;  according 
to  which  the  combining  number,  or  propor- 
tion, of  the  compound  body  is  the  sum  of 
the  combining  numbers,  or  proportion,  of  its 
components.  The  combining  number  of 
vfater,  for  example,  is  9 ;  but  9  is  the  sum 
of  the  components  of  water,  namely,  8  parts 
of  oxygen  and  1  of  hydrogen.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  combining  proportion  of  marble  is 
50,  which  is  the  sum  of  its  components, 
viz.,  22  of  carbonic  acid,  and  28  of  lime. 

These  views  of  chemical  combination  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Dalton  in  1803.  They 
were  first  adopted  and  explained  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  and  afterwards  cordi- 
ally by  Wollaston,  and  reluctantly  by  Davy. 
In  France  they  were  welcomed  by  Gay 
Lussac,  who,  in  1809,  discovered  the  law  of 
volumes  according  to  which  the  gases  com- 
bine in  equal  or  multiple  volumes;  and 
wherever  chemistry  is  studied,  the  Atomical 
hypothesis  of  Dalton,  as  we  are  entitled  to 
call  it,  is  universally  received  and  admired 
*'  on  the  twofold  ground,"  as  Dr.  George 
Wilson  remarks,  "  of  its  beauty  as  a  method 


of  expressing  the  order  and  symmetry  of 
material  nature,  and  its  value  as  a  means  of 
apprehending  and  inculcating  great  chemical 
truths." 


Article  VII. — 1.  (Euvres  Completes  de 
Beranger,     Paris,  Perrotin. 

2.  MSmoires  sur  Beranger,  recveillis  et  mis 
en  ordre  par  Savinien  Lapointe,  Paris, 
G.  Havard. 

3.  Quarante-cinq  lettres  sur  Beranger,  et 
details  sur  sa  vie  publics  par  Madame 
Louise  Collet.    Paris,  Librairie  Nouvelle. 

Anecdote-mongers  and  collectors  of  gossip 
are  already  with  Beranger.  The  French 
public  is  anxious  to  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  respecting  a  man  with  whom  they  all 
felt  thoroughly  identified;  they  are  con- 
scious that  the  great  chansonnier  was  the 
true  embodiment  of  their  thoughts,  their 
passions,  and  their  sympathies;  and  they 
almost  expect  to  discover  in  the  secret  of 
of  his  every-day  life  the  spell  which  made 
him  so  essentially,  so  exclusively — we  might 
say — the  poet  of  France.  A  few  facts  have 
already  been  collected  in  the  brochures  of 
Madame  Louise  Collet  and  M.  Savinien 
Lapointe ;  a  few  more  may  be  found  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither  in  the  feuilletons  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  publication  of  the  posthumous  works, 
which  if.  Perrotin,  the  bard's  editor  and 
friend,  has  now  in  the  press,  we  think  that 
we  have  before  us  elements  enough  from 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  draw,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  a  sketch  of  Bcran- 
ger's  life  and  influence. 

Yes,  "  B6ranger,"  and  not "  De  Beranger" 
— although  the  latter  appellation  is  the  one 
sanctioned  by  the  parish-register — but  the 
singer  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  dropped 
the  aristocratic  particle  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. We  have  not  been  attracted  to  this 
article  by  any  great  l6ve  for,  or  by  warm 
admiration  of,  Beranger.  His  works,  how- 
ever, will  long  continue  to  keep  alive  and 
to  control  one  of  the  roost  powerful  political 
forces  now  at  work  in  France,  which  is  as 
surely  "destined,  in  the  future,  to  influence 
the  moral  condition  of  that  great  country, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  And  even,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bums,  when  the  higher  mind  of 
France  shall  turn  away  from  the  loose  and 
licentious  eflusions  of  the  chansonnier,  they 
will  continue  to  influence  the  lower  class  of 
society,  which  have  ever  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  during  crises  in  French  politics. 
It  seemed  good,  then,  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  works  quoted  above. 
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The  Bos  wells  of  the  transcendental  school 
are  remarkably  fond  of  discovering  some- 
thing symbolical,  mysterious,  and  ominous 
in  the  least  particulars  of  a  great  man's  life. 
Thus  they  have  endeavoured  to  form  a 
B6ranger  according  to  their  own  pre-con- 
ceived  notions,  and  to  explain,  after  the  ap- 
proved formulas  of  their  dim  philosophy,  a 
character  than  whom  none  was  ever  less 
qualified  to  discuss  metaphysics.  We  shall 
not  attempt  such  high-flown  notions,  but  ask 
from  the  poet  himself  the  plain  truth  respect- 
ing the  year  and  place  of  his  birth ; — 

Dans  ce  Paris  plein  d'or  et  de  misdre, 
Ed  Tan  da  Christ  mil  sept  cent  quatre-vingt, 
Chez  UQ  taillear  mon  pauvre  et  vieux  grand-pdre, 
Moi  noaveaa*D6.    .    .    . 

In  plain  prose,  Pierre-Jean  de  Beranger  was 
bom  in  Paris,  Rue  Montorgueil,  on  August 
19th,  1780.  Whilst  his  father  was  engaged 
in  financial  speculations,  which  seem  to  have 
deadened  even  his  parental  feelings,'  the 
"  grand'papa  "  Champi — a  notable  tailor  by- 
the-bye — watched  over  the  child,  took  charge 
of  him  ^entirely,  and  packed  him  off  to 
Auxerre  under  the  oare  of  a  Burgundy  nurse. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  inci- 
dents of  early  childhood  leave  on  our  mind 
a  deeper  impression  than  the  events  of  a 
comparatively  later  date.  B6ranger's  recol- 
lections of  his  nurse  were  never  very  vivid ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  always  remem- 
bered his  foster-father's  care,  and  found  in 
him  the  same  generous,  disinterested  afiec* 
tion  which  characterized  the  old  tailor  of 
the  Rue  Montorgueil. 

"I  was  five  years  old,"  says  the  poet, 
"  when  I  returned  home.  Grand-papa  Cham- 
pi  owed  several  months'  nursing;  I  even 
think  it  was  more  than  one  year.  The  foster- 
father  did  not  ask  for  his  money.  On  the 
day  when  he  received  the  letter  which  ap- 
prised him  of  our  separation,  I  remember 
that  the  intelligence  threw  the  whole  cottage 
into  the  greatest  consternation.  The  girl 
cried.  There  was  between  the  father  and 
mother  a  rather  long  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  knowing  who  should  take  the  child 
back  to  Paris.  Both  declined  the  task.  At 
last  the  pere  nourr icier  accompanied  me. 
John  deposited  me  upon  the  tailor's  work- 
table,  shed  a  flood  of  tears  as  he  gave  me  a 
parting  embrace,  and  refused  to  pocket  the 
money  which  was  due  to  him — *  No,'  said 
he  to  grand-papa  Champi,  *  it  seems  as  if  I 
were  selling  you  the  child.'  It  was  very 
difficult  to  comfort  the  poor  fellow."  * 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  what  causes 


♦  Lapointe,  p.  22. 


had  lessened  the  receipts  of  Monsieur  Cham- 
pi, the  maitre  taUleur.  Things  in  general 
were  declining  from  bad  to  worse ;  gloomy 
forebodings  had  got  possession  of  every 
mind;  ani^  it  is  highly  probable  that  few 
few  people  could  go  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding a  satin  waistcoat,  when  famine,  bank, 
ruptcy,  and  civil  war  were  threatening 
France  with  utter  destruction.  The  fact  is, 
that  young  PierreJean  was  left  to  do  very 
much  as  he  liked, — that  is  to  say,  to  neglect 
his  books,  cut  school,  and  spend  his  time 
with  the  gamins  of  the  neighbourhood,  play- 
ing at  marbles,  commenting  upon  the  latest 
pranks  of  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau,  or  gather- 
ing the  intelligence  about  the  approaching 
session  of  the  States-General. 

"  Papa  Champi " —  we  quote  from  the 
same  authority — "  who  had  been  unusually 
harsh  with  his  own  children,  treated  his 
grandson  with  the  greatest  weakness,  or 
rather  indulgence.  He  would  not  allow  any- 
body to  contradict  me;  every  one  was  to 
be  at  my  beck  and  call,  ready  to  execute 
the  commands  of  Monsieur  son  petit  fils. 
The  reason  he  alleged  for  such  kindness  was 
my  extreme  debility.  The  feet  is,  that  I 
was  weak,  although  a  good-looking  child ; 
therefore  my  grandfather  had  no  difliculty 
in  making  the  whole  femily  acquiesce  in  his 
opinion.  I  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  cuU 
desac  de  la Bouteille.  As  my  grandfather's 
house  was  opposite,  I  had  only  the  street  to 
cross.  The  class  was  held  on  the  first  floor. 
1  felt  no  inclination  for  books,  and  often  pre- 
tended to  be  ill,  in  order  that  I  might  be 
kept  away.  *My  head  aches,'  I  used  to 
say,  and  that  was  enough;  papa  Champi, 
thoroughly  frightened,  made  me  stay  with 
him,  or  perhaps  sent  me  out  for  a  walk,  just 
as  I  felt  inclined,  and  this  infallibly  brought 
about  my  cure."  * 

If  history  had  not  recorded  for  our  benefit 
the  experience  of  other  lads  who  became 
illustrious  men  without  going  to  school,  we 
might  well  grieve  over  the  truant  dispo- 
sitions of  young  Beranger.  The  lad,  who 
was  to  be  in  after  times  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
used  to  spend  his  time  in  composing  and 
relating  to  his  companions  tales  of  chivalry, 
not  very  long  before  the  period  when  Cham- 
pi's  grandson  roamed  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  quest  of  fun.  Fun  !  there  was  not 
much  of  it  to  be  had  then;  and  one  day, 
the  rolling  noise  of  artillery,  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  victorious  Gardes  Fran^aiseSy 
and  the  crash  of  the  gates  of  the  Bastille 
as  they  fell,  never  to  rise  again — such  was 
the  scene  which  the  scholar  of  the  cul-de-sac 
dh  la  Bouteille  was  called  upon  to  witness, 

*  Lapointe,  pp.  23,  24. 
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Pour  UD  captif,  souvenir  plein  de  charmes ! 
J'6tais'bien  jeane;  on  cnait :  Vengeons-nous ! 
A  la  Bastille  I  aux  armes !  vite  aux  armes  I 
Marchaods,  boargeois,  artisaos,  coaraient  tons. 
Je  vols  p&lir  et  la  femme  et  la  fille ; 
Le  caooQ  gronde  aax  rappels  da  tamboar. 
Yictoire  aa  people,  il  a  pris  la  Bastille  I 
Uo  beaa  soleil  a  f6t6  ce  grand  jour. 


the  club,  to  the  less  noisy  but  more  useful 
protection  of  a  printer,  M.  Laisney,  who, 
together  with  the  means  of  earning  an 
honest  livelihood,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  completing,  or  rather  of  carrying  on,  his 
education. 


The  first  step  in  the  career  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  soon  followed  by  that  well- 
known  series  of  events  which  led  to  the 
"  Reign  of  Terror."     It  had  become  rather 
unsafe  for  a  child  to  run  about  the  streets  of 
Paris  when  the  cry  of  "  a  la  lanterne"  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  when  summary  exe- 
cution was  soon  to  be  the  lot  of  all  those 
whose  republican  sentiments  had  not  been 
thoroughly  vouched  for  by  competent  sans- 
culottes.   Rather  than  see  his  grandson  swing 
from  a  lamp-post,  M.  Champi  made  up  his 
mind  to  part  once  more  with  him ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  boy  was  despatched  to  Pe- 
ronne,  where  lived  an  aunt  of  his,  by  name 
Madame  Bouvet.     This  lady,  although  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a  woman  of  good  principles.     Her 
occupation  (she  was  an  auhergiste  or  inn- 
keeper) left  her  time  to  cultivate  her  taste 
for  literature ;  and  she  had  a  small  library, 
to  which  her  nephew  enjoyed  free  and  unre- 
stricted   access.      Unfortunately,    together 
with   the  works  of  Racine,  Fenelon,  and 
Corneille,  this  collection  contained  the  more 
objectionable  productions  of  Voltaire ;  and 
young  B6ranger  devoured  these  with  ^1  the 
avidity  of  a  boy  who  had  been  taught  to 
hail  in  the  philosophe  de  Femey,  the  regene- 
rator of  the  human  race.    The  now  hack- 
neyed anecdote  of  the  storm  proves  how 
speedily  free-thinking  principles  can  take 
root  in  the  heart,  and  blight,  under  their 
withering  effect,  every  sentiment  of  awe  for 
the  power  of  God. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  doctrines  of  Vol- 
taire and  of  the  "  Encyclopedic,"  reduced 
into  practice  by  the  Lycurgi  and  the  Dra- 
cos  of  the  French  Republic,  had  given  rise 
to  a  style  of  literature  which  was  assidu- 
ously cultivated  by  all  the  young  genera- 
tion. "  Patriotic  institutes" — species  of  de- 
bating societies — were  springing  up  on  all 
sides.  In  the  "  Patriotic  Institute"  of  P6- 
ronne,  the  young  alumni  were  taught  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  the  "  Republican  Calen- 
dar," and  the  art  of  composition,  illustrated 
by  addresses  to  Tallien,  Robespierre,  and 
Collot  d'Herbois.  Beranger  seems  to  have 
in  a  very  short  time  qualified  himself  as  an 
accomplished  cl-ib-orator;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  sadly  annoyed  when  his  aunt 
removed  him  from  the  patriotic  care  of 
citoyen  Baiiue-Bellanglise,  the  founder   of 


J*ai  fait  ici  plus  d'un  apprentissage, 
A  la  paresse,  h^las  I  toujours  eDcHo. 
Mais  je  me  crus  des  droits  au  nom  de  s^e, 
Lorsqu'on  m'apprit  1©  metier  de  Franklin. 

"  I  had,"  says  Beranger,  "  such  an  idea  of 
a  printing-office,  that  I  entered  it,  as  I  would 
have  done  a  temple,  bare-headed.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  locality  not  possessing  either 
all  the  peaceful  virtues  or  the  classic  Ian- 
guage  which  I  fondly  imagined  they  had 
at  their  command,  I  was  obliged  to  modify 
very  much  my  opinion  of  them;  I  could 
not  get  reconciled  to  kicks  and  cuffs,  ifa- 
man  Bouvet  took  me  away.  I  had  learnt 
very  little  of  the  printer's  craft,  except  the 
art  of  making  paper  caps,  in  which  I  was 
pre-elbainently  successful." 

In  the  meanwhile,  matters  had  gone  on 
rather  doubtfully  with  M.  de  Beranger  |)er«. 
Deeply  engaged  in  the  Royalist  mc^ement, 
and  firmly  convinced  of  the  approaching  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  old  gentle- 
man  was  anticipating  the  total  discomfiture 
of  sans-culottism,  and  for  himself^  as  a  snaall 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  an  appoint- 
ment at  Versailles — some  wand  of  office, 
with,  perhaps,  the  rights  of  grandes  and  pe- 
tites  entries,  and  what  else  besides]  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  dreams,  down  tumbles 
PierreJean,  the  journeyman  printer,  quite 
as  deeply  enthusiastic  for  the  canse  of  the 
Republic,  most  clever  at  making  pap^  caps, 
singing  "  le  chant  du  dkpart.'l  and  repeating 
with  marked  emphasis  the  femous  lines  of 
his  favourite  poet : — 


*  Les  pritres  ne  sont  pas  ce  qu'on  vwn  people 

neose  * 
Notre  cr6dulit6  fait  toute  leur  science."* 

The  progress  of  the  Revolution  speedily 
overturned  the  Royalist's  hopes.  Instead 
of  enjoying  the  entrees  both  great  and  small, 
he  was  arrested  and  ignominiously  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  as  many 
others  had  been  before  him ;  and  when  he 
was  at  last  released,  it  was  only  to  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  General  Bonaparte 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  himself  totally  ruined. 
He  died  sooi^  after,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-two.  Such  a  catastrophe 
would  have  damped  the  spirits  of  any  other 
but  the  chansonnier  in  posse:    after  the 


♦  Voltaire. 
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visions  of  twenty  franc  pieces  piled  up  in 
neat  little  columns,  and  bank-notes  spread 
out  in  layers  twelve  or  fourteen  deep,  to 
fell  down  to  a  dry  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  water !  Why,  citoyen  Ballue-Bellanglise 
himself,  with  all  Ills  patriotism,  could  not 
have  stood  it.  Fortunately,  by  the  interests 
of  Arnault,  whose  friendship  he  had  made, 
he  got  an  appointment  to  an  office,  to  which 
a  small  salary  was  attached. 

But  before  the  appointment  of  Beranger 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  offices  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lucian  Bonaparte,  whose  Independent  cha- 
raeter,  at  a  time  when  moral  degradation 
was  a  general  rule,  cannot  too  much  be 
praised.  He  sent  for  Beranger;  talked 
with  him  for  a  long  time  on  his  position, 
his  wishes,  and  his  works ;  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  the  career  of  literature ;  and 
when  his  own  liberal  opinions  had  brought 
down  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to 
Rome,  he  made  over  to  Beranger  the  salary 
he  received  as  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, accompanying  the  kind  present  with 
the  following  letter : — 

"  Je  vous  prie  d'accepter  mon  traitement 
dc  rinstitut,  et  je  ne  doute  pas  que  si  vous 
continuez  de  cultiver  votre  talent  par  le  tra- 
vail, vous  ne  sovez  im  des  ornements  de 
notre  Parnasse.  ooignez  surtout  le  rhythme ; 
ne  cessez  pas  d'etre  hardi,  mais  soyez  plus 
elegant." 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  Beranger  never 
forgot  the  Mecenas  whose  timely  and  con 
siderate  assistance  had  shed  a  bright  light 
over  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life,  and 
relieved  him  from  ihe  pressure  of  actual 
want  **  The  recollection  of  my  benefactor," 
said  he,  "  will  follow  me  to  the  tomb," 

Our  readers,  of  course,  will  ask,  what 
were  the  songs  which  Beranger  had  com- 
posed at  that  period — what  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  satire  1  Against  what  abuses  in 
Church  or  State  had  he  directed  his  shads  % 
Beranger  was  not  yet  a  chansonnier^ — at  least 
he  was  not  known  as  such.  His  first  pro- 
duction, "  The  Garland  of  Roees,"  published 
at  Peronne  in  1797,  consisted  of  small  pieces 
in  the  style  of  Parny  and  Dorat  Besides 
that,  he  had  begun  an  epic  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Clovis,  and  composed  several  odes  on 
religious  themes,  written  in  a  style  which, 
certainly,  would  not  have  led  any  one  to  an- 
ticipate in  their  author  the  same  B6ranger 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  to  compose 
Paillasse^  le  Marquis  de  Carabas^  and  Les 
Reverends  Phres.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
published  his  Oenie  du  Chrisiianisme,  and  it 
is  curious  to  notice  the  influence  upon  a 
writer  whose  greatest  reputation  is  unfor- 


tunately derived  from  a  systematic  contempt 
for  religion.  The  following  lines,  reprinted 
in  the  preface  to  the  Complete  Works,  and 
taken  from  a  poem,  entitled  Meditation^ 
strike  us  as  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
reader,  in  order  to  appreciate  them  better, 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written  (1802),  M.  de  Lamartine 
had  not  yet  begun  to  sing,  and  that  the  ar- 
tificial and  flimsy  poetry  of  Delille  was  still 
considered  as  the  n«  plus  ultra  of  fine  writ- 
ing. 

Aa  milieu  des  tombeaox  qa^environorait  la  nuit, 
Aiosi  je  meditais  par  lear  silence  iostrait. 
Les  fila  viennent  ici  se  r^unir  aux  pdres 
Qa'ils  D*y  retrouvent  pla3,  qu'ils  y  portaeint  na- 

gndres, 
Disais-je,  qoaod  l'6cUt  dee  premiers  feux  da  jour 
Yiot  da  chant  des  oiaeoaax  ranimer  oe  s^joor. 
Le  soleil  voit,  da  baat  des  voQtes  ^teroelles, 
Passer  dans  les  palais  des  families  noovelles ; 
Families  et  palais,  il  verra  tout  p4rir  I 
11  a  va  moarir  toat,  teat  renaitre  et  mourir, 
Va  des  hommes,  prodaits  de  la  ceodre  des  hommes, 
Et,    logubre   flambeaa   du   s^polcre   ou    noas 

BommeSi 
Lui-m^me,  k  ce  lonj?  deail  fiitigo6  d'avoir  lai. 
S*^teindra  devaot  Diea,  comme  noas  derant  laL 

These  lines,  and  such  as  these,  were  running 
through  B6ranger's  imagination,  whilst  twice 
a-day  he  walked  over  the  distance  which 
separated  his  small  appartement  de  garpon 
from  the  office,  where  his  services  as  a  clerk 
were  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
pounds  per  annum  ;*  and  sometimes,  as  he 
met  on  the  way  the  then  king  of  song,  De- 
saugiers,  with  an  expression  half  of  con- 
tempt, half  of  jealousy,  he  was  wont  to 
mutter  between  his  teeth :  "  Well !  well !  I 
could  write  songs  quite  as  well  as  you  do,  if  I 
liked ;  only  there  are  those  poems  of  mine !" 

One  morning,  M.  de  Fontanes,  grand- 
master of  the  French  University  under  Na- 
poleon,  received  an  anonymous  letter,  in 
which  he  was  warned  that  one  of  his  clerks, 
Beranger  by  name,  instead  of  earning  con- 
scientiously the  salary  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  munificence  of  Government,  spent 
his  time  in  composing  songs.  And  what 
songs !  The  notorious  Boi  (f  Yvetot  vt&s  en- 
closed as  a  specimen.  It  seemed  certainly  bold 
in  a  young  man,  circumstanced  as  Beranger 
then  happened  to  be,  to  read  a  lecture  of 
moderation  to  Napoleon-le-grand.  The  cau- 
tious M.  de  Fontanes  thought  so ;  he  forth- 
with took  the  manuscript  and  submitted  it 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  date  of  '' leBoi  d*  Yvetot'' is  1813. 
Napoleon  had  gained  the  victories  of  Lutzen 

*  He  began  with  forty-fbor  poanda^  and  never 
rose  h^her  than  a  salary  of  two  thousand  fhmcs. 
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and  Bautzen,  but  still  he  saw  that  his  power 
was  waning;  and  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  at  that  time  he  found 
it  prudent  not  to  disregard  that  longing  for 
peace  which  was  manifesting  itself  through- 
out the  country.  At  all  events,  B6ranger, 
tacitly  allowed  to  rhyme  just  as  he  pleased, 
followed  up  his  satire  on  the  Emperor  by 
another  set  of  stanzas  called  Le  Senateur; 
and  when  the  dignitaries  of  that  grave  body 
complained  to  Napoleon  of  the  liberty  taken 
with  their  character  and  morality,  the  an- 
swer was : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Rot  (T  Yvetoi  ;  you  have  per- 
mitted it  to  be  sung.  May  I,  in  my  turn, 
ask  the  same  favour  for  le  Senateur  P 

The  sarcastic  spirit  of  Be  ranger  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  opportunity  supplied  by 
poetry,  and  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
a  popular  time.  It  must  needs  express  it 
self  in  plain  prose,  and  reflect  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  despotic' power  in  the  very  drawing- 
room  of  M.  de  Fontanes.  One  evening  a 
rather  obsequious  employe^  anxious,  no 
doubt,  to  make  a  strong  profession  of  im- 
perialism, exclaimed :  —  "  Alexander  alone 
could  tame  Bucephalus ;  no  one  but  Napo- 
leon the  Great  would  be  able  to  rule  over 
France."  "  Oh  !  oh  !"  answered  Beranger, 
who  had  overheard  the  remark,  "  do  you 
compare  France  with  Bucephalus  1  A  don- 
key would  have  been  a  better  simile ;  for 
,  then  it  would  tell  you,  perhaps,  on  what 
part  the  saddle  galls  it."  This  was  carrying 
plain  speaking  somewhat  too  far ;  the  chan- 
sonnier  received  a  sound  lecture  in  conse- 
quence. 

Whilst  the  star  of  the  victor  of  Austerlitz 
was  thus  sinking  gradually  below  the  hori- 
zon,— whilst  the  general  anxiety  was  increas- 
ing, and  disaffection  and  treason  were  surely 
hastening  the  disorganization  of  the  empire, 
— songs  still  sparkled  at  intervals,  and  chan- 
«o»wier5,  when  not  engaged  in  rhyming  about 
political  subjects,  would  run  riot  in  baccha- 
nalian strains,  too  often  without  the  slightest 
respect  for  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  celebrated  societies  which  met  at  the 
Oaveau,  the  Cadran  bleu,  and  the  Moulin  de 
heurref  had  not  yet  assumed  a  political  cha- 
racter ;  they  were  merely  festive  associa- 
tions, periodical  gatherings  of  free-livers, 
who  amply  prov^  that  they  deserved  the 
celebrated  qualification  of  Horace,  Epicuri 
de  grege  porcum.  There  Desaugiers,  Ar- 
mand  Goufie,  Dumersan,  and  a  thousand 
others,  used  to  meet ;  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons busily  applied  the  knife  and  fork 
around  tables  spread  out  in  the  open  air; 
and  when  the  chairman  had  given  the  signal 
towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  Anacreons 


sprung  up  every  where  under  the  influence 
of  champagne  and  chambertin,  and  song 
followed  song  in  quick  succession. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps,  accuse  us  of 
being  unnecessarily  squeamish,  because  we 
decline,  in  this  review,  even  alluding  to  those 
licentious  effusions  which  have  disgraced  the 
genius  of  Beranger.  But  we  would  ask  this 
plain  question,  in  the  words  of  a  modem 
critic : — "  Can  a  man  sing  what  he  would 
not  dare  to  say,  and  is  rhyme  a  sufficient 
safe-conduct  for  licentiousness?"  We  are' 
still  wondering  how  men,  whom  their  talent 
raises  above  the  multitude — men  of  noble 
sentiments,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  average 
of  their  writings — could  degrade  themselves 
so  far  as  to  disclose  to  the  public,  without 
any  shame,  the  secret  of  their  most  ignoble 
thoughts !  What  dignity  can  he  show  in 
private^life  who  has  thus  surrendered  him- 
self, and  whO)  to  speak  like  Phsedrus,  stulti 
nudavit  animi  conscientiam  f  It  is  in  vain 
for  Beranger  to  tell  us,  as  an  excuse,  that 
"  les  gens  veritablement  sages,  toujours  in- 
dulgents,  pardonment  des  ecarts  a  la  gaite, 
et  permettent  k  I'innocence  de  sourire  ;"  we 
are  still  of  opinion,  with  the  same  critic,  that 
"  bad  words,  to  whatever  tune  they  are  sung, 
are  bad  actions."  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
are  also  often  adduced  as  authorities;  but 
the  talent  which  these  great  writers  have 
unfortunately  shown  in  describing  objection- 
able scenes,  and  casting  ridicule  upon  the 
most  sacred  ties,  only  serves  to  prove  how 
generally  the  consciousness  of  morality  has 
been  deadened  and  blunted  in  France.  That 
Moliere's  Amphitryon  should  have  been 
performed  under  the  sanction  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  La  Fontaine's  Tales  should  have 
been  the  favourite  book  of  the  fine  ladies  of 
that  monardi's  court,  cannot  be  quoted  as 
the  justification  of  Beranger.  We  quite 
resign  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  over- 
strictnes^,  when  we  say  that  morality  would 
gain  much,  and  literature  would  sustain  little 
loss,  were  all  the  chansonnier*8  Anacreontic 
effusions  destroyed. 

"  Mes  chansons,  c'est  moi,"  said  B6ranger. 
We  find,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  his  moral  character,  a  kind  of  re- 
fined Epicurism,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
most  of  his  early  productions,  and  which 
led  him  to  consider  life  as  a  sort  of  dream, 
which  we  must  while  away  as  pleasantly  as 
possible.  This  feature,  however  strongly 
marked  in  the  first  recueil^  became  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker ;  the  satirical  element, 
on  the  contrary,  acquired  more  extension, 
until  it  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  latter 
songs,  and  Beranger  could  say  at  last,  with 
much  truth, — 
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Ka  gaite  &*en  est  all6e ; 
Sage  oa  fou  qai  la  reodra 
A  ma  paovre  &me  isol6e ;  • 
Diea  1  en  r^compensera. 

Here  we  may  note  a  striking  differenco 
between  B6ranger  and  the  chansonniers  who 
immediately  preceded  him.     In  the  works 
of  Desaugiers,   Panard,  CoUe,  and  Vad6, 
there  are  certainly  here  and  there  some  sa- 
tirical passages — ^a  few  stanzas  which  evi- 
dence great  powers  of  observation,  and  an 
unquestionable  talent  for  seizing  and  jotting 
down  the  ridicules  and  vices  of  society  ;  but 
stiH  with  them  the  song,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
is  merely  the  effusion  of  a  voluptuary,  B6- 
ranger,  on  the  contrary,  goes  further  and 
deeper  :   he  begins  with  a  song,  he  goes  on 
with  a  satire ;   he  first  puts  on  his  head  a 
chaplet  of  i;oses,  but  speedily  exchanges  it 
for  the  warrior's  helmet;    instead •  of  the 
bauble  which  he  first  sported  with,  we  find 
in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword,  or  the  avenging 
whip  of  Nemesis.      Jn  a  word,  Beranger, 
like  Paul  Louis  Courier,  his  contemporary 
and  his  perfect  parallel,  was  the  most  com- 
plete embodiment  of  what  has  been  called 
V esprit   OauhiSy — that    indescribable    as- 
semblage of  qualities  in  which  we  find  united 
the  voluptuous  tendencies  of  Chaulieu,  the 
wit  of  Voltaire,  and  rh^frondeur  disposition 
of  every  bourgeois  de  Paris.      B6ranger's 
poems  form  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
collection  of  documents  on  the  History  of 
France  since  the  Restoration ;  and  the  philo- 
sophical reader  can  study  in  them  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Liberal  opposition  and  the 
Government  of  the  Bourbons,  quite  as  ac- 
curately as  he  can  trace,  in  the  celebrated 
Recueil  de  Maurepas,*  the   feeling  of  the 
nation   towards  the  absolutism  of    Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  the  irritation  of  the 
parliaments,  and   the    corruption .  of    the 
court.       Moliere's    Mascarille    speaks    of 
"  mettro  en  madrigaux  toute  I'histoire  Ro- 
maine ;"  Beranger's  Recueil  might  properly 
be  entitled,  "  The  history  of  my  own  time 
set  to  music." 

Our  poet  had  never  felt  any  sympathy  for 
the  brilliant  though  heavy  despotism  of  the 
Empire ;  and  his  song  of  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot 
proves  how  opposed  he  was  to  that  spirit  of 
conquest  and  of  ambition  which  ended  in 
Waterloo. 

But  when  the  disasters  of  1814  brought 
into  France  the  allied  armies, — when,  afber 
a  long  and  desperate  conflict,  the  Bourbon 
rule  was  re-established,  and,  along  with  it, 
all  the  reactionary  principles,  all  the  musty 


*  This  curious  MS.  collection  of  songs  and  squibs 
is  about  to  be  published  bjthe  well-known  projector 
of  the  BtbUotMim  EttMriemv^  M.  jAmm. 


old  traditions  which  the  people  had  thought 
gone  for  ever  since  the  storming  of  the  Bas- 
tille,— then  Napoleon's  unbridled  ambition 
was  forgotten ;  his  name  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  Liberals,  who  acknowledged  in 
him,  as  Beranger  says,  "le  reprosentant  de 
Tegalite  victorieuse ;"  and  the  French  peo- 
ple, always  so  fond  of  military  glory,  con- 
trasted the  triumphal  progress  of  the  tri- 
colour flag  with  the  ridiculous  pretensions 
of  those  eS^iQ  genUlkommeSy  who  had  carried 
back  from  the  land  of  exile  nothing  but  their 
prejudices  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
political  wants  of  the  nation.  The  celebrat- 
ed song,  Us  Gaulois  et  les  Francs^  written  in 
18 14,  was  launched  forth  as  an  appeal  to  union 
against  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
foreign  troops. 

Even  during  the  first  months  which  fol- 
lowed the  accession  of  Louis  XVllL,  Be- 
ranger advocated  a  system  of  conciliation. 
He  saw  very  clearly  all  the  difiioulties  which 
the  King  had  to  contend  against,  and  he  per- 
ceived that,  personally,  the  monarch  was  de- 
termined to  secure  for  the  country  those  in- 
violable rights  which  the  Charter  itself  pro- 
claimed, and  which  had  been  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  ao  much  suffering : — 

Louis,  dit-oD,  fat  sensible 
Aux  roalheurs  de  ces  guerriers, 
Dont  I'hiver  le  plus  terrible 
A  seal  fl6tri  les  laariers. 
Prts  des  lis  quHls  soutieTidront^ 
Ces  lauriers  reverdiront. 

But  the  prestige  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  emigres  of  the  reactionary  coterie,  sur- 
rounding the  king,  and  overpowering  the 
cabinet,  were  loudly  calling  for  the  recovery 
of  their  privileges,  and  parading  about  their 
scutcheons,  newly  furbished  up.  Who  is 
that  pompous-looking  personage,  with  knee- 
breeches,  a  bag-wig,  and  a  laced  three-cor- 
ed hat,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  salons 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  looking  down  super- 
ciliously  upon  a  Conegliano,  a  Grouvian  Saint 
Cyr,  a  Macdonald  ?  B6ranger  will  tell 
you  :— 

Obapeau  has  I  chapeau  has! 
Gioire  aa  Marquis  cte  Oarabaa ! 

The  moment  could  not  better  be  chosen 
for  a  satirist.  Beranger  began  by  sending 
in  his  resignation  of  the  post  he  still  occu- 
pied  at  the  University,  and  then  issued  his 
first  recueil  de  chansons.  King,  ministers, 
fieurs  de  lys, white  flag,  State  religion,  Jesuits, 
and  Bourbon  government,  were  unsparingly 
held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  nation.  Be- 
ranger was  twice  tried  for  attacks  upon  the 
Grovemment,  and   c^kaees  against  public 
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morality.  The  first  time,  he  was  oondemned 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  to  a 
small  fine, 

Malgrd  r^loquence  sablime 
De  Dapin  qui  nous  park  I 

"  Oh !"  remarked  some  friend,  "  it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  caJl  Dupin's  eloquence  tub- 
Ume!^  "  Certainly,"  was  the  answer,  "  Du- 
pin  often  rises  to  the  sublime.  Yes,  he  does 
get  up  to  the  clouds ;  only,  I  don't  know 
bow  he  manages,  for  when  he  comes  down, 
he  is  always  covered  with  mud."  Seven 
years  after,  B6ranger  selected  for  his  coun- 
sel '  M.  Barthe,  who  became  Minister  of 
Justice  under  Louis  Philippe.  Still,  con- 
demnation was  unavoidable,  and  the  court 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  (400 
pounds).  This  sum  was  immediately  paid 
by  M.  Berard  and  a  few  other  friends  of  the 
poet. 

Meanwhile  the  celebrated  songs  had 
speedily  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  whole  population.  Napoleon's  veteran 
grenadiers  shed  tears  whilst  repeating  the 
stanzas  of  **  le  Cinq  Mai ;"  the  song  of  the 
"Sacre  de  Charles  Simple"  was  whistled 
about  the  streets  by  the  impudent  little 
"<7amt««,"  in  defiance  of  the  judicial  ver- 
diet 

B^ranger  had  evidently  struck  the  right 
cord.  And  here  let  us  notice  other  strongly 
marked  features  of  his  productions,  and 
which  are  essentially  French.  The  first  is 
that  longing  after  political  equality — the 
dream  of  "  Young  France."  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  Beranger  had  identified 
himself  completely  with  the  majority :  he 
was  their  spokesman ;  his  songs  were  the 
living  expression  of  their  feelings,  and  for 
that  reason  his  name  had  become  a  "  house- 
hold word." 

Why  was  Beranger  so  enthusiastically 
fond  of  Napoleon?  Why  did  he  sing  so 
constantly  ''  le  petit  caporal,"  and  take  *'  la 
redingote  grise "  as  his  guiding  star?  It  is 
because  he  saw  in  the  dictator's  rule  the 
triumph  of  equality.*  "  Comme  I'^galite," 
he  said,  '^  visible  sous  les  uniformes  et  les 
croix  d'honneur  6tait  a  I'armee  oocupee  a 
fiure  le  siege  des  vieilles  aristocraties  de 
privilege  et  de  droit  divin,  le  people  suivait 
avee  amour  ce  soldat  viotorieux,  port^  sur 
le  pavois  de  la  Revolution." 

In  his  view  of  the  relation  in  which  ,we 
stand  to  another  worid,  Beranger  was  essen- 
tially French.  You  will  find  nothing  in 
Montaigne,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  the 


popular  writers  of  France,  but  a  vague 
Deism,  which,  rising  occasionally  to  the  ex- 
pression%f  truly  noble  sentiments,  is  more 
usually  of  a  very  sensual  character,  and 
easily  reconcileable  to  that  Epicurism  which 
sees  exerything,  even  the  tomb,  couleur  de 
rosey  through  the  sparkling  transparency  of 
a  bottle  of  champagne.  The  famous  song 
"  Le  Dieu  dee  bonnes  getie^^'  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  chaneonnier'e  creed;  and  what 
creed !  or  rather,  what  utter  inability  to  un- 
derstand the  great  questions  about  God,  the 
soul,  and  eternity  ! 

When  some  serious  voice  talks  to  him  of 
the  last  day,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  all 
things,  does  he  then  at  least  reflect  a  little, 
and  examine  whether  after  all  the  teaching 
of  religion  is  not  likely  to  be  true  1  No ! 
"  quelle  erreur  1"  he  exclaims : — 

"...  quelle  erreur  I  Nod,  Dieu  n'est  point  colore ; 
S*il  crea  tout,  k  tout  il  sert  d'appuu" 

The  great  mistake  in  unbelievers  has  ever 
been,  the  identification  of  Christianity  with 
that  corrupt  form  of  religion  which  has 
mixed  with  the  truth  the  grossest  errors, 
and  enforced  subscription  to  these  errors  by 
terror  and  violence.  Unfortunately,  in 
France  there  have  been  very  little  means 
of  ascertaining  that  the  identification  is  not 
real ;  and  when  an  allusion  is  made  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  immediate  answer 
is,  What !  believe  that  the  consecrated  wa- 
fer has  been  transformed  into  God  himself! 
— that  the  capucine  indignee  are  the  pillars 
of  the  Church ! — that  the  doors  of  purgatory 
can  fly  open  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a 
couple  of  crowns  ! — We  are,  it  is  true,  or- 
dered to  accept  these  doctrines  not  only  as 
the  decrees  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  our 
capacity  as  private  citizens.  If  we  do  not 
attend  mass  regularly,  gensdarmes  will 
drive  us  thither ;  if  we  cannot  prove  that  we 
have  received  the  priest's  absolution,  we  shall 
lose  our  office  or  our  employment ;  if  wo 
eat  eggs  or  butter  in  Lent,  beware  of  Sain  te 
Pelagic  and  of  Monsieur  le  Procureur  du 
Roi  I — Well,  we  shall  conform  to  all  this ; 
we  shall  subscribe  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  frequent  the  confessional,  lay  in 
a  stock  of  salt  hsh  for  proper  seasons ;  and, 
with  all  that,  we  shall,  like  Xxmq  frondeure^ 
repeat  that 

Des  deux  clefs  de  notre  bon  pape, 
L'ane  da  ciel  oovre  la  trappe  ; 
Et  Tautre  anx  griffes  da  l^gat 
Oavre  les  coffires  de  V  ^tat* 

In  countries  where  an  enforced  State-reli- 


*  Lapointo,  p.  49. 
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gion  is  the  exclusive  rule,  unbelief  and  pro- 
iknity  often,  or  rather  generally,  become 
the  necessary  elements  of  political  oppo- 
sition. 

We  must  hasten  'with  the  few  remaining 
observations  we  have  to  make  respecting 
Beranger's  biography.  During,  the  period 
extending  from  1820  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  was  the  real  monarch  in  France,  for  he 
had  on  his  side  public  opinion ;  and  the  op- 
position which  he  carriea  on  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  of  the  multitude.  He 
saw  that  the  government  of  the  Bourbons 
had  in  it  no  element  of  stability,  because  it 
was  conducted  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  and  theintriguers,  who  aimed  at  ruling  in 
the  name  both  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  of  Charles 
X.,  utterly  disregarding  the  new  direction 
given  to  ideas  by  the  principles  of  1789, 
were  dreaming  of  a  return  to  wora-out  in- 
stitutions and  customs.  Whilst  Paul  Louis 
Courier  in  his  "  Simple  Discours,"  his 
"  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets,"  and  his  other 
brochures,  was  reviving  in  all  its  point  and 
pungency  the  spirit  of  Pascal, — whilst  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Provincial  Letters  seem- 
ed to  have  returned  with  the  lampoons  of 
the  Tourangeau  vigneron,  Be  ranger  knocked 
down  the  pillars  of  the  Old  Monarchy  as  it 
were  in  sport,  and  the  echo  of  his  strains 
caused  the  worm-eaten  institutions  to  fall  to 

eieces.  His  strong  common  sense  served 
im  more  than  his  very  genius ;  and  he  had 
over  Courier  the  advantage  which  rhyme 
gives,  even  merely  considered  as  a  help  to 
memory.  It  is  impossible  to  sing  a  pam- 
phlet ;  but  put  a  lampoon  into  verse,  adapt 
it  to  a  popular  tune,  and,  like  electric  spark, 
it  flies  in  a  minute  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other. 

B6ranger  was  the  poet  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
When  the  Revolution  of  1830  had  brought 
the  bourgeoisie  to  the  throne,  he  understood 
that  his  political  career  was  finished,  and  re- 
mained silent.  After  that  time  he  might 
easily,  had  he  thought  proper,  obtained 
every  dignity  which  the  most  ambitious  can 
oovet ;  but  he  knew  too  well  the  price  of 
independence ;  and  he  preferred  remaining 
enfettered,  enjoying  the  right  of  his  franc- 
parler.  M.  Lafitte  offered  him  the  most 
brilliant  situation;  his  friend  Manuel  left 
him  his  heir ;  he  received  propositions 
equally  honourable  to  the  persons  who 
made  them,  and  to  him  who  was  the  object 
of  them.     But  all  in  vain  : 

Uo  mioistre  vet  m'eDrichir, 
Sans  qoe  rhooneur  ait  k  gaii^ir, 
Sans  qa*aa  MordUur  on  m'amche. 

This  last  trait  refers  to  an  anecdote  related 
by  M.  Lapointe  in  his  biography.    General 


Sebastiani,  then  Minister  of  War,  and  dan- 
gerously ill,  received  one  day  a  visit  from 
Beranger.  "  Ah !  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
old  soldier  to  the  poet,  "I  am  very  ill. 
Come,  my  dear  Beranger,  we  must  do 
something  for  our  friends.  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  shall  not  die  quietly  if  I  leave  you  in 
poverty  behind  me.  Madame  de  Prasliu 
has  a  fortune  of  her  own ;  therefore  it  will 
not  be  doing  any  injustice  to  my  children. 
Listen ;  I  have  there  in  my  bureau  a  few 
small  savings,  about  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  let  us  divide  them.  It  is  an  old 
friend,  an  old  soldier,  who  offers  you  this ; 
and  I  swear,  on  my  cross  of  honour,  that  no 
one  shall  know  the  pleasure  you  will  have 
done  me  in  accepting  this  small  present." 
The  poet  refused.  ^ 

Beranger,  it  is  well  known,  was  twice 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly which  met  in  conseqiience  of  the 
events  of  1848,  and  twice  he  declined  the 
honour  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  last  years  of  the  chansonnier's  life 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reputation  he  had  earned  by  his  writings, 
and  in  the  practice  of  acts  of  kindness  and 
munificence  which,  in  the  case  of  candidates' 
to  literary  fame,  were  uniformly  accom- 
panied by  a  few  words,  of  excellent  advice. 
M.  Lapointe's  volume  is  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes  of  that  description  ;  and  although 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  indulging 
in  any  further  lengthened  quotation,  we 
cannot  help  transcribing,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  litterateurs,  the  following  sensible 
piece  of  advice: — "Beware  of  illusions;  • 
write,  compose  poetry,  sing,  but  take  some 
employment,  and  never  forsake  work.  Let 
poetry  be  for  you  only  a  recreation,  a  passe- 
temps.  Unless  a  man  is  helped  on  by 
circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
he  gains  by  writing  nothing  beyond  a  fool- 
ish reputation,  which  leads  him  to  the  work- 
house or  the  arms  of  misery."*  On  the 
16th  of  July  Pierre-Jean  de  B6ranger 
breathed  his  last,  and,  true  to  his  old  views, 
declined  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  nominally  belonged. 

From  the  remarks  we  have  made,  our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
what  opinion  we  entertain  of  Beranger^ 
songs.  As  literary  compositions,  some  of 
them  have  already  taken  their  place  amongst 
the  masterpieces  which  genius  nas  produced. 
Each  chanson  is  a  complete  drama  in  itself, 
well-prpportioned,  and  finished  off  with  all 
the  care  of  a  consummate  artist. 

The  chansonnier  was  self  taught,  and  the 
only  poet  with  whom  we  can  fitly  compare 


*  Lapointe,  p.  242. 
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him  is  Burns.  The  Scottish  minstrel,  how- 
ever, had  a  far  finer  perception  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  far  deeper  sympathies 
with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
than  Beranger. 

To  conclude.  Literary  powers,  poetic 
geniys,  and  a  classical  taste,  are  not  all  that 
we  should  look  for,  even  in  a  writer  of 
songs.  Victor  Hugo  says  somewhere,  that 
"  a  poet  has  also  the  cure  of  souls."  This, 
we  believe,  is  true ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  what 
must  we  think  of  him  who  disregards  the 
most  common  ideas  of  morality  1  What 
must  we  think  of  the  patriot  who,  after 
having  celebrated  in  his  strains  the  enno- 
bling love  of  the  father-land,  condescends  to 
disgrace  his  pen  by  appealing  to  the  grossest 
passions  and  most  degrading  appetites  ?  As 
•an  excuse,  Beranger  says,  that  "  sans  ce 
folles  inspirations  de  la  jeunesse,  mes  coup- 
lets politiques  n'auraient  per  aller  si  loin." 
For  our  part,  we  refuse  to  think  so  ill  of 
our  neighbours  as  to  suppose  that  they  can- 
not accept  patriotism  unless  when  it  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  licentiousness.  The  im- 
putation is  an  insult ;  but  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  only  lower  our  opinion  of  the  French, 
without  increasing  our  esteem  for  Beranger. 
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I 
Most  annalists  can  identify  the  localities 
over  which  their  story  rests ;  so  that  the 
two  things,  story  and  scene,  like  soul  and 
body,  being  honestly  knit  together  and  fit- 
ted into  each  other,  m^ike  up  a  substantial 
whole,  a  genuine  historical  being, — not  only 
not  lacking  in  any  essential  part  or  feature, 
but  possessed  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
clothing  and  drapery  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  it  really  is  the  very  piece  of  authen- 
ticity and  life  which  it  professes  to  be. 

History  has  always  sought  to  bring  the 
two  things  together,  at  whatever  cost  or 
toil ;  and  the  annalist,  who  knows  his  office 
and  mission,  has  invariably  manifested  an 
uneasiness,  a  sensitive  consciousness  of  fail- 
ure, when  unable  to  achieve  this  union. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  attempt  at 
union  has  broken  down,  or  been  at  once 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  two  parts 
have,  in  the  run  of  ages,  been  so  thoroughly- 
severed,  that  with  our  present  amount  of 
information  and  research,  reknitting  is  im- 
possible. It  is  not  that  both  parts  have 
been  found,  but  cannot  be  brought  together, 
so  that 

'*  They  stand  aloof,  the  soars  refflaimog, 
Like  oliffi)  which  have  been  rent  asonder  :'" 

it  is,  that  one  has  totally  perished.  One, 
indeed,  is  found, — entire  enough,  it  may  be, 
after  its  own  kind ;  but  its  fellow  is  awaiit- 
ing.  There  is  no  "dreary  sea"  flowing 
between  the  sundered  cliffs,  but  a  stormy 
ocean,  that  has  succeeded  in  wearing  down 
and  engulfing  perhaps  the  mightier  and 
more  majestic  of  the  two.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  site,  sometimes  it  is  the  story,  that  is 
amissing, — the  survivor  ill  at  ease,  if  not 
disconsolate,  without  its  mate.  The  story, 
when  it  outlives  the  site,  seems  to  hover, 
like  one  of  Ossian^s  ghosts,  over  cities  and 
regions,  uncertain  where  to  alight,  or,  in- 
deed, whether  it  be  possible  or  wise  to  alight 
at  all.  That  Homer  was  bom,  and  that  he 
was  born  somewhere  upon  the  face  of  the 
broad  earlh,  is  admitted  by  all,  save  thoso 
whose  vocation  is,  not  to  find  truth  in  fiible, 
as  in  Esop's  manlier  days,  but  fable  in 
truth,  as  in  Strauss'  less  upright  age.  Bat 
for  the  birth-place  itself  we  search  in  vain ; 
and  the  old  name  still  hovers,  as  it  has  done 
for  ages,  over  the  seven  cities  of  Greece, 
unable  in  any  of  them  to  fix  its  home.  The 
site,  when  it  survives  the  story,  lies  cold, 
inexpressive,  soul-less,  like  some  oorpse  cast 
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ashore  from  wreck  which  has  no  friend  to 
recognise  it,  or  some  skeleton  discoTered 
in  an  unnamed  and  unknown  sarcophagus. 
Who  that  has  explored  the  wonders  of 
Elora, — ^that  magnificent  Indian  excavation 
that  casts  Petra  into  the  shade, — has  not 
eagerly  asked  for  its  history  ;  and,  standing 
in  the  vast  rock-hewn  hall  of  Keylas,  has 
not  felt  surprised,  almost  ashamed,  that  the 
annals  of  that  wondrous  memorial  of  an- 
cient science,  strength,  and  riches, — city, 
palace,  temple,  all  in  one, — should  have  pe- 
rished from  the  earth !  That  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  we  feel  when  gazing  on  Stone- 
henge,  or  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  or 
the  rude  stone-circles  of  Shetland,  or  the 
Jebel-Kheim  of  Malta,  or  the  Obelisk  of 
Heliopolis,  or  even  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh 
and  Sakharah, — we  are  made  to  feel,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  impressive 
manner,  when  looking  at  the  marble-blocks 
of  Goura,  the  cave-temples  of  Kennery,  or 
Carlee,  or  Mavalipuram,  the  ruins  of  Beja- 
p^  (the  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan),  or  Petra 
the  rock-city  of  Edom,  or  Yucatan  with  its 
constellation  of  forest-buried  cities.  From 
all  these  the  history  has  perished.  There 
they  moulder ; — ^bodies,  out  of  which  the 
soul  has  fled ; — ^harp-frames,  whose  strings 
have  been  torn  away. 

The  antiquarian  or  historical  student, — 
nay,  even  the  general  reader  of  history  or 
antiquities, — will  be  thoroughly  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Of  such  stu- 
dents or  readers  we  find  two  classes, — the  one 
the  counterpart  or  converse  of  the  other ;  both 
most  important,  and  reciprocally  helpful. 

One  class  is  seeking  sites  for  histories; 
the  o^her  is  seeking  histories  for  sites. 
•  The  former  go  forth,  with  their  finger  in 
the  well-replenished  volume,  in  quest  of  lo- 
calities which  they  desire  to  look  upon  and 
examine,  as  well  as  name,  and  into  which 
t^ey  would  fain  fit  the  hundred  floating  items 
of  authentic  narrative  or  semi-authentic  tra- 
dition. The  latter  betake  themselves  to 
some  old  ruin,  whose  name  reveals  nothing 
beyond  some  local  incident  or  shadowy  le- 
gend, but  which  does  itself,  in  its  every  nook 
and  tower  and  pillar,  bear  the  most  living 
marks  of  having  once  had  a  story ;  a  story 
in  every  stone ;  a  story  which,  though  long 
lost,  must  evidently  have  been  no  common 
one ;  a  story  which  the  traveller  longs  to 
resuscitate,  and  on  the  recovery  of  which  he 
would  gladly  bestow  a  life-time's  research. 
These  two  classes,  though  ofben  separate, 
sometimes  unite  in  one  individual,  who,  both 
as  historian  and  antiquary,  carries  on  the 
two  lines  conjunctly :  at  one  time  searching 
out  localities  for  his  narratives,  and  at 
another,  narratives  for  his  localities. 
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The  exactest  specimens  of  these  classes 
are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  books  of  Eastern 
travel.  The  number  of  these  works  is  very 
great,  almost  incredible.  But  they  fall, 
with  sufficient  exactness,  under  the  above 
twofold  subdivision, — needing  only  this 
further  remark,  that  the  Syrian  traveller  is 
generally,  though  not  without  exceptions, 
the  man  seeking  sites  for  histories,  and  the 
Egyptian  traveller  the  man  seeking  histories 
for  sites  *  Not  with  Egypt,  however,  do 
we  mean  at  present  to  concern  ourselves, 
save  in  passing,  great  as  are  the  attractions 
of  Abu-Sembel,  Kamac,  Luxor,  and  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  Sakharah, — of  which  last  the 
discoverer  Marie tte  has  taken  possession  in 
the  name  of  France,  and  whidi  he  would 
fain  keep  under  lock  and  key  as  an  antiqua- 
rian preserve  of  his  own.  We  must  not 
linger  by  the  Nile,  that  most  majestic  of  all 
noble  streams,  with  its  varied  fringes  of  sand 
and  verdure,  of  palm  and  tamarisk,  of  hut 
and  palace,  of  pyramid,  obelisk,  temple,  and 
mountain.  We  must  leave,  on  Uie  right, 
its  fair  waters,  enlivened  and  beautified  with 
the  gleam  of  a  hundred  sails,  moving  gaily 
through  the  sunshine  that  lies  in  such  joyous 
tranquillity  upon  its  burnished  waves. 

We  might  sail  or  steam  up  the  river  to 
feed  our  wonder  upon  the  gigantic  temple- 
ruins  that  strew  its  banks, — from  Ghizeh  to 
Denderah,  Edfii,  and  Esw&n, — with  their 
white  limestone  or  purple  granite.  But  the 
travellers  whose  works  head  our  article  have 
not  taken  this  route ;  so,  leaving  the  Nile- 
boat  or  railway  at  Bulak,  we  strike  eastward, 
tracking  their  footsteps.  There  is  one  ad- 
vantage for  this,  at  least  to  ourselves ;  we . 
shall  be  saved  the  toil  of  seeking  histories  for 
sites,  and  shall  have  the  easier  and  perhaps 
more  lively  occupation  of  finding  sites  for 
histories. 

Long  before  the  traveller  reaches  Bul/ik, 
wheUier  by  boat  or  train,  he  is  struck  with 
the  increasing  fertUity  of  the  region  through 
which  he  is  moving.  Alexandria,  in  spite 
of  its  gardens  and  palm-plantations,  would 
seem  by  all  accounts  to  have  a  dreary,  bar- 
ren aspect ;  and  for  miles  around,  the  coun- 
try is  said  to  look  pale  and  scorched, — a 
region  of  sandy  flats,  or  monotonous  undu- 
lations. But,  as  he  sweeps  eastward  and 
southward,  the  sand  gives  place  to  the  black 
soil ;  verdure  is  becoming  luxuriant ;  and  he 
feels  that  he  has  entered  on  a  territory  whose 
superior  fruitfulness  is  not  of  yesterday, — 

*  The  old  travellerB  in  Palestine  are  mere  retailers 
of  ecdesiaBtical  legends.  Their  sites  and  their  his- 
tories are  for  the  most  part  traditional,  and  often 
purely  fictitious.  Felix  Fabri  (a.  d.  1483),  whose 
travels  fill  three  Latin  octavos,  is  decidedly  the  best 
of  thenL    His  narrative  is  minute  and  lively. 
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a  territory  which,  in  spite  of  neglect  Mid 
unskilfulness,  still  retains  the  evidence  of 
having  once  been  the  garden,  or  at  least  the 
pastureland  of  Egypt.     The  question  imme- 
diately rises,  "  Is  not  this  Goshen  1"     Nor 
can  there  be  much  hesitation  in  answering 
the  question  affirmatively.     This  district  of 
Lower  Egypt  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
rich  territory  granted  by  Pharaoh  to  the 
sons  of  Jacob.     It  would  be  rash  to  attempt 
to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  region.  There 
are  no  relics  of  Israel  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Nor  can  the  Egyptian  cities,  with  which  Is- 
rael's history  stands  connected  in  this  quar- 
ter, be  identified.  Hence  one  can  only  speak 
generally,  and  say.  Somewhere  on  this  most 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, — somewhere  be- 
tween this  and  the  "  Wilderness  of  Shur,"- 
must  Goshen  have  been ;  and  though  you 
cannot  mark  off  its  outlines,  nor  map  out  its 
geographical  details,  you  can  say  that  this 
fruitful  tract  of  Nile-watered  soil  was  the 
very  land  on  which  Israel  fed  their  flocks, 
and  where  they  multiplied  and  grew.     At 
the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  district  has  not  been  explored,  and  is 
perhaps  less  known  than  the  more  distant 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  Upper  Egypt     Its 
interest    is  wholly  Biblical,  or   we   might 
say  whoUy  Jewish.     It  has  no  stupendous 
ruins  nor  stately  pyramids  to.  attract  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  or  antiquarian.     Hence 
it  lies  to  this  day  unexplored.    The  trav- 
eller, hastening  southward  to  Upper  Egypt, 
or  eastward  to  the  Desert,  gives  it  a  passing 
glance, — says,  "  Yes,  that  must  have  been 
Goshen,"  and  goes  upon  his  way  to  more 
showy  scenes  and  more  imposing  regions. 
Let  the   next   Egyptian    traveller  take  a 
reviewer's  counsel,  and  pass  more  leisure- 
ly through  this  unknown   territory.     Let 
him  not  grudge  to  lay  out  a  few  weeks 
upon  it.     He  may  obtain  a  richer  prize  than 
he  thinks.     But  the  railway  between  Alex 
andria  and  Cairo,  which  whirls  him  past  the 
ancient  pasturage  of  Jacob's  sons,  is  not 
likely  to  stimulate  such  efforts  at  discovery. 
Affording  such  facilities  of  transit  to  Upper 
Egypt,  and  abridging  the  distance  between 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  from  three  days  to 
seven  hours,  it  tempts  the  traveller  to  hurry 
at  once  beyond  the  Delta,  and  to  spend  his 
^eeks  or  months  amid  the  ruins  of  Luxor  or 
Karnak. 

We  note,  then,  this  region  between  the 
Lower  Nile  and  the  Eastern  Desert  as  one 
yet  to  be  explored.  It  is  Goshen  most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  no  one  has  yet  fully  traversed 
and  adequately  searched  it. 

Dr.  Robinson's  statements  as  to  the  local- 
ity of  this  Biblical  region  are  brief,  but  sat- 
isfactory, though  little  is  added  to  the  in- 


formation already  possessed.*  He  did  not 
traverse  this  region,  but  made  careful  inqui- 
ry respecting  it  when  at  Cairo.  The  modem 
province  of  esh-Shurkiyek^  "  extending  from 
near  Abu  Zdbel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the 
Desert  to  the  former  Tanaitic  branch  of  the 
Nile,"  is  at  this  day  reckoned  the  most  fer- 
tile in  Egypt,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancient 
Goshen  must  have  lain.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  this  district  possessed 
383  towns  and  villages,  and  was  valued  at  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dinars,  showing  that  In 
that  age  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  dis- 
tricts of  the  land.  To  the  present  day  it 
retains  its  high  value,  and  is  said  to  yield  the 
largest  revenue  of  all  the  Pasha's  provinces. 
Without  determining  how  far  north  Goshen 
extended,  and  whether  it  took  in  Heliopolis  or 
the  district  around  Cairo,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  its  position  relative  to  the  Desert,  into 
which  it  once  sent,  in  such  haste,  its  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  alien  population. 
Goshen  lay  alongside  of  the  Desert, — say  at 
least  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles, — without 
intervening  mountain,  or  stream,  or  sea,  or 
frontier  stronghold  of  the  Pharaohs.  A 
march  into  the  Desert  was  to  Israel  a  very 
easy  and  simple  thing.  Taking  with  them 
food  and  water,  they  could  have  started  at 
once  eastward,  and  been  soon  beyond  the 
reach  of  "  Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chiv 
airy."  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  pur- 
sued ;  possibly  dashed  in  among  the  unarmed 
rear  with  his  chariots ;  but  he  could  not -have 
intercepted  them.  They  would  have  been 
encamped  in  the  Desert  before  he  could  have 
heard  the  news  of  their  departure. 

It  is  this  that  is  the  true  key  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  passage  over  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  usually  assumed,  that,  from  the  po- 
sition in  whidi  they  were  in  Goshen,  thej 
could  not  help  crossing  that  sea  in  order  to 
reach  the  DeserU  This  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  Goshen  lain  somewhere  between 
Cairo  and  Thebes.  In  that  case,  they  would 
have  pushed  forward  with  all  haste  north- 
ward, in  order  to  turn  the  flank  of  t\e 
Mukattem  range  at  Cairo,  and  get  round  the 
tongue  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  Suez,  into  the  wild- 
erness. But  Gosh^  was  far  north  of  Suez, 
and  by  its  proximity  to  the  Desert,  furnished 
them  with  a  way  of  immediate  escape  out 
of  Egypt.  Instead  of  availing  themselves 
of  this,  however,  they  march  southward^  not 
eastward^ — that  is,  they  marched  in  such  a 
direction  as  no^  to  escape  either  from  the  sea 
or  from  Pharaoh,  which  they  might  have 

*  "Biblical  Researches,**  vol  I,  pp.  62-64.  See 
also  Dr.  Wilson's  "Lands  of  the  Bible,"  vol  I,  pp. 
98-101 ;  Dr.  Stewart's  "  Tent  and  Khan,"  pp.  29-3?. 
Mr.  Stanley  refers  very  generally  to  Goshen,  pp. 
zxviii  zxix.] 
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done,   but,  to  throw   themselves  between 
both.    Before  this  southward  march,  escape 
was  a  simple  enough  process,  merely  de- 
manding expedition  and  order ;  after  this, 
escape  became  not  only  difficult  but  impos- 
sible, save  by  some  supernatural  interference 
to  extricate  them  from  the  meshes  of  that 
net  into  which  they  had  deliberately  thrust 
themselves.     A  people  ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try, and  following  a  leader  as  ignorant  as 
themselves,  might  have  committed  this  tre- 
mendous and  fatal  blunder.     But  they  had 
lived  for  generations  on  the  borders  of  the 
Eastern  Desert,  and,  therefore,  knew  it  well ; 
their  leader  was  one  who  knew  the  southern 
as  well  as  the  eastern  district  of  the  peninsula, 
for  he  had  been  at  Horeb  before  this ;  and, 
besides,  the  road  between  Egypt  and  the 
Desert  was  thoroughly  well  known  in  those 
days,  when  the  mines  of  Magharah  and  Su- 
rabit-el-Khadem  were  worked  by  the  Pha- 
raohs ;  so  that  Israel's  divergence  from  the 
natural  road,  which  was  one  of  comparative 
safety,  and  their  selection  of  another,  which 
was  not  only  not  the  way  to  their  destination, 
but  one  of  hopeless  and  overwhelming  peril, 
is  something  which  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
counted for  on  any  of  those  principles  either 
of  wisdom,  or  strategy,  or  daring,  which  the 
history  of  great  emergencies  does  sometimes 
exhibit.     It  was  this  divergence  from  the 
proper  track,  and  the  apparent  madness  of 
that  southward  movement,  which  deliber- 
ately threw  the  Red  Sea  between  them  and 
the  Desert,  that  led  Pharaoh  to  plan  and  ex- 
cute  his  attack.  For  such  a  divergent  march 
as  that  of  Israel  there  must  have  been  secret 
reasons,  and  these  reasons  were  not  long  of 
unfolding  themselves.     The  God  of  Israel 
was  here  to  fetch  His  last  stroke  of  venge- 
ance upon  Egypt,  and  complete  what  the 
ten  plagues  ha^  not  yet  effected.    The  peer- 
age, or  "  chivalry  "  of  the  land,  as  Milton 
well  calls  it,  was  now  to  be  laid  prostrate. 
For  this  end  was  the  strange  southward 
march, — ^a  march  which  acted  as  a  stratagem 
of  war  to  draw  out  the  whole  remaining  host 
of  Egypt  in  pursuit  ,in  order  to  complete 
the  humiliation  of  the  kingdom. 

Here,  then,  there  is  what  one  may,  with 
all  reverence,  call  a  supernatural  misleading 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  accomplish  an  end 
the  most  triumphant,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  results,  whose  permanent  duration 
may  be  seen,  centuries  after,  in  the  history 
of  the  delivered  nation. 

The  attempt,  then,  to  evade  or  dilute  the 
miracle  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
one  which  multiplies  twofold  the  difficulties 
in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  history.  The 
dissolution  of  the  miracle  does  not  satisfy 
any  demand  of  the  narrative,  nor  afford  any 


clue  to  the  strange  story.  The  expulsion  of 
the  supernatural  leaves  the  Mosaic  narrative 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state, — a  state  to 
which  its  unaffected  and  simple  sincerity 
does  not  entitle  it. 

Granting  that  the  historian  has  exaggerated 
the  event, — that  he  has  built  up  a  mighty 
self-honouring  fabric  out  of  very  paltry  ma- 
terials,— that  he  has  introduced  the  superna- 
tural into  events  which,  at  the  most,  can 
only  be  called  extraordinary, — that  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  a  striking  but  fortuitous 
juncture  of  natural  events,  to  raise  a  story 
of  the  miraculous, — still  we  can  hardly  do 
less  than  admit  that  he  believed  what  he 
was  saying.  '  Homer,  indeed,  writes  of  the 
supernatural  plentifully  enough,  but  you  do 
not  feel  under  any  strong  necessity  of  cred- 
iting his  marvels,  nor  even  of  supposing  that 
he  credited  them  himself.  But  with  Hero- 
dotus it  is  different.  He  writes  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard ;  he  believed  what  he  wrote ; 
and  he  expects  you  to  believe  it  also.  You 
may  say  he  was  mistaken,  or  misinformed, 
or  credulous,  or  ignorant;  though  every 
new  discovery  is  telling  us  that  the  old 
father  of  history  was  as  accurate  as  he  was 
honest  But  you  give  him  at  least  the 
credit  of  not  wishing  to  impose  upon  his 
readers,  but  writing  what  he  himself  believ- 
ed. With  Herodotus  we  may  class  Mose« 
in  this  respect  Nor  are  we  asking  much 
when  claiming  this  equality.  Moses  wrote 
what  he  believed,  and  that  which  he  wrote 
and  believed  wa&what  he  saw  and  knew. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  bare  narrative  itself, 
and  our  object  is  to  ascertain  what  Moses 
himself  believed. 

This  narrative  Dr.  Robinson  deals  with 
in  his  first  volume.  He  begins  and  ends  his 
statement  with  the  assertion  of  his  belief  in 
the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event ;  but  his 
intermediate  arguments  and  facts  go  to  show 
that  there  was  no  real  miracle  in  the  matter. 
He  brings  Israel  just  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  sea,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
strong  east  wind,  and  a  low  tide,  and  broad 
sand-banks,  he  takes  them  across  dry-shod. 
If,  however,  they  were  at  this  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  there  were  no  need  even  for 
wind  or  ebb  or  shoal ;  for  by  turning  half  a 
mile  or  less  to  the  north,  they  would  have 
rounded  the  point  at  once  upon  dry  land. 
But  this  is,  after  all,  not  the  exact  point  to 
be  settled.  The  difficulty  lies  much  deeper. 
Dr.  Robinson  has  not  touched  it 

Assuming  that  the  fiicts  as  to  the  shallows 
are  precisely  as  he  states  them,  the  question 
still  troubles  us,  Did  Moses  mean  this  ?  If 
he  did,  he  has  certainly  not  made  use  of 
language  either  the  most  apt  or  the  most 
natural  to  express  his  meaning.    If  the  non- 
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miraculous  or  the  semi-miraculous  hjpothe- 
sis  be  true,  then  his  language  is  unaccount- 
ably inaccurate.  It  is  not  ambiguous,  it  is 
not  awkward,  it  is  not  dark :'  it  is  simply 
inaccurate. 

Dr.  Robinson's  statements  are  not  new. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  German  com- 
mentators of  the  last  century.  But  he  was 
among  the  first  that  conjoined  the  non-mira- 
culous argument  with  the  profession  of  full 
and  unqualified  reverence  for  Scripture. 
Maintaining  both  the  veracity  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  he  has  advanced 
statements  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  either.  In  such  a  case,  the  evil 
is  the  greater,  because  the  writer  is  one  fitted 
to  speak  with  authority,  and  therefore  like- 
ly to  be  listened  to  by  those  who  would 
suspect  such  reasonings  were  they  found 
in  Burckhardt,  or  Henniker,  or  Lepsius. 
Though  the  American  traveller  has  attempt- 
ed, not  a  denial,  but  merely  a  dilution  of 
the  miracle,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
let  pass  as  if  he  had  done  something  less 
than  German  commentators  have  ventured 
on.  He  has  not  by  any  means  gone  so  far 
as  they  have  done;  but  he  has  gone  far 
enough  to  involve  himself  in  the  same  con- 
sequences to  which  their  irreverent  and  un- 
guarded statements  must,  of  necessity,  con- 
duct. His  admission  of  the  miraculous,  to 
a  certain  extent,  does  not  neutralize  the  ten- 
dency of  the  principle  he  advances ;  and  his 
"  dignified  protest,'*  as  Lepsius  has  called  it, 
against  introducing  too  much  of  the  miracu- 
lous into  Scripture,  is  not  fitted  to  win  him 
the  confidence  of  some,  while  it  will  barely 
save  him  from  the  imputation  of  fanatical 
credulity  from  others. 

It  is  some  years  since  Dr.  Wilson  called 
attention  to  Dr.  Robinson's  views,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  In 
the  second  edition,  recently  published,  we 
observe  no  modification  or  change ;  so  that 
now,  afler  sixteen  years,  we  have  his  last 
and  ripest  sentiments.  Not  agreeing  wholly 
with  the  route  which  Dr.  W.  assigns  to  the 
Israelites,  we  still  think  his  arguments  as  to 
the  miraculous  passage  unanswerable.  Dr. 
Robinson  takes  no  notice  of  them  in  his  last 
edition ;  and  here,  perhaps,  there  comes  out 
one  of  his  peculiarities.  He  does  not  like 
to  be  corrected,  nor  to  chaqge  an  opinion, 
particularly  in  deference  to  a  modern,  and 
especially  an  English  traveller.  The  elabor- 
ate attention  given  by  him  to  the  old  travel- 
lers, and  modern  German  authors,  is  rather 
a  contrast  to  the  slender  and  sometimes 
disparaging  notice  taken  of  recent  English 
works.  His  volumes  are,  for  research,*- 
accuracy,  and  fulness,  beyond  praise.  They 
are  a  most  valuable  treasure-house  of  East- 


em  travel  and  discovery.  But  all  this  is  no 
reason  why  faults  should  not  be  noted, 
whether  in  reasonings  or  in  fiicts.  The  high 
reputation  of  the  author  makes  it  needml 
that  his  aberrations  should  be  distinctly 
pointed  out  His  Mgic  sometimes  grievous- 
ly fails  him ;  a  topographical  crotchet  takes 
possession  of  him,  and  he  writes,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  more  as  the  special  pleader  than 
the  patient  geographer. 

llie  geographical  part  of  the  argument 
against  Dr.  Robinson  s  view  is  thus  put  bj 
Dr.  Stewart : — 

"  There  are  three  theories,  each  supported  by 
respectable  names,  which  pretty  well  exhaust  the 
subject.  The  first  of  these,  put  forward  by 
Niebahr,  and  supported  by  Dr.  KobinsoD,  is,  that 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  was  across  the 
narrow  channel  above  the  town  of  Suez,  or  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay,  immediately  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
now  shoals  of  considerable  extent,  perfectly  dry 
at  low  water.  Dr.  Bobioson  prefers  the  latter ; 
bat  ID  order  to  give  some  appearance  of  credibi- 
lity to  this  theory,  he  is  obliged  to  suppose  tiuU 
the  Red  Sea  in  those  days  was  much  deeper  and 
broader  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez  than  it  now  is — a 
hypothesis  in  support  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  bring  forward  either  scriptural  or  geolo^- 
cal  evidence.  None  of  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  fulfilment  of  so  great  a  miracle  are  to  be 
found  in  the  chumel  above  the  town.  The  pas- 
sageis  so  narrow,  even  where  he  supposes  their 
march  to  have  been,  that  there  could  not  have 
been  apace  for  both  the  host  of  Israel  and  the 
army  of  Egypt  within  low-water-mark  at  the 
same  time,  unless  it  were  got  in  the  breadth  of 
land  dried  up,  instead  of  its  length ;  the  depth  c^ 
water,  judging  from  its  present  condition,  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  drowned  all  that  host ;  and, 
with  the  head  of  the  sea  only  four  miles  distant, 
the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  Egypt  might,  with 
the  utmost  ease,  have  sped  around  by  the  shore 
in  time  to  interrupt  the  landing  of  the  Israelites, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  any  risk  of  disas- 
ter."— Pp.  54,  65. 

The  scriptural  part  of  the  argument  is 
thus  stated  by  Dr.  Bonar : — 

'*  Israel's  passage  of  the  sea  has,  by  some,  been 
considered  a  strictly  natural  event,  with  nothii^ 
more  of  the  supernatural  in  it  than  might  be  as- 
cribed to  a  providential  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  affirmed  that  the  passage  was 
made  at  or  above  Suez,  that  the  tide  was  at  ebb, 
that  the  ebb  was  a  very  low  one,  that  the  east 
wind  made  it  lower,  that  the  shoals  were  left  dry, 
and  that  upon  the  dry  ground  thus  produced  bj 
this  fortunate  concourse  of  physical  phenomena 
the  two  millions  marched  across  into  the  peninsa- 
lar  Desert 

''This,  however,  is  hypothesis,  not  history. 
The  above  statements  are  assumptions,  not  deduc- 
tions from  the  Mosaic  narrative.  However 
?laa3ible,  they  are  conjectural  and  gratuitous, 
'heir  object  is  to  famish  such  an  explanation  of 
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the  event  as  to  render  a  miracle  raperflaoas, 
or  failing  in  that,  to  redace  it  to  its  minimam  of 
the  snpernatnraL  Assomptions  snch  as  the 
above  amount  to  positive  inventions  of  fact, — 
.  inventions  not  at  all  suggested  by  the  record,  and 
liable  to  peculiar  suspicion  as  having  been  got 
up  for  a  special  purposed—inventions  whose 
tendency  is  to  impeach  the  historian's  truthful- 
ness, and  to  impute  to  him  language,  not  merely 
exaggerated  in  the  extreme,  but  incorrect  and 
insincere,  nay,  studiously  meant  to  mislead.  We 
take  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  we  find  it ; 
we  make  no  assumptions  inconsistent  with  his 
strict  veracity ;  we  give  him  credit  for  telling  us 
fairlj^  what  he  saw  and  heard,  in  words  not  fitted 
to  mislead  or  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  own 
belief,  and  we  are  not  warranted  in  treating 
Moses  otherwise.  That,  by  the  acceptance*  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  narrative,  we  should 
be  committed  to  the  admission  of  the  miraculous 
in  the  event,  is  no  suflScient  reason  for  resorting 
to  such  an  exegesis  or  to  such  assumptions. 

^  Moses  narrates  the  event  in  a  way  such  as  to 
make  his  readers  suppose  that  he  was  relating  a 
miracle,  and  not  a  providential  concurrence  of 
natural  circumstances.  If  he  meant  no  miracle, 
he  misleads  us  entirely,  both  aa  to  the  event  itself, 
and  as  to  his  own  belief  of  its  supernatural 
character.  His  narrative  is  fitted  to  deceive,  and 
his  descriptions  are  not  merely  overdrawn,  but 
express  the  reverse  of  the  actual  fkct,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  waters  "  standing  up  "  and  forming 
**  a  wall"  on  either  side,  whereas  they  must  have 
sunk  down  and  been  much  lower  than  usual,  if 
Israel  crossed  at  ebb-tide  on  the  shoala"— Pp. 
97,  98. 

**  Most  assuredly  Moses,  and  David;  and  Asaph, 
and  Isaiah  believed  the  cleaving  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  ever  wrought  on 
earth.  They  had  no  idea  of  an  ebb  tide  and 
shoals.  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  may  say  that 
they  were  mistaken.  If  that  position  be  taken 
up,  then  I  understand  the  state  of  the  question, — 
and  certainly  it  is  the  only  real  question  before 
us, — viz.,  whether  the  opinion  of  the  sacred 
writers  as  to  such  a  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on?  It  is  impossible  to  explain  away  their 
language,  or  to  evade  it  by  pronouncing  it  the 
exaggeration  of  poetry  or  liie  license  of  oriental 
figure. 

"  Not  that  this  is  a  question  as  to  verbal  in- 
spiration. I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  we 
Can  have  the  thoughts  of  God  if  we  have  not  His 
words;  but  this  is  not  after  all  the  question. 
Grant  that  the  words  are  not  infallible— still  they 
are  words  which  were  evidently  meant  to  express  a 
miracle.  The  thought  or  opinion  of  the  writers 
in  the  above  case  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
miracle.  Attach  what  value  you  please  to  their 
words— still  the  meaning  is  as  obvious  as  any 
meaning  can  be ;  and  it  is  with  the  meaning,  not 
with  the  valite  or  quality  of  the  words,  that  our 
.  argument  has  to  do. 

*'  The  only  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  words 
are  inaccurate  and  exaggerated.  But  what  au- 
thority has  any  one  to  pronounce  the  language 
of  another  inaccurate  ?  If  a  man  is  prepared  to 
prove  them  inaccurate  bv  personal  observatbn, 
or  by  other  hbtory,  or  by  their  involving  an 
impossibility,  let  the  evidence  be  stated  in  fall. 


The  advocates  of  the  non-miraculous  have  not  at- 
tempted this  line  of  proof. 

"In  the  absence,  then,  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, we  must  recognise  the  accuracy  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  statements  cited  above. 
The  saCTed  writers  believed  in  a  miraculous  division 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  have  said  so.  Let 
Rationalism  step  in  here,  and  show  that  Moses, 
and  Joshua,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Paul, 
were  wrong  in  their  belief;  for  it  is  on  this  that 
the  question  really  turns.  And  that  question 
involves  in  it,  not  the  (kllibility  of  men,  but  the 
untruthfulness  of  God.  For  if  God  has  spoken 
through  them  in  any  sense,  then  He  certainly 
meant  us  to  understand  that  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  altogether  supernatural.  He  would 
not  Himself  speak,  nor  allow  His  servants  to 
speak,  in  a  way  that  would  convey  a'totally  false 
impression  of  the  facts.  He  would  not,  as  the  God 
of  truth,  have  told  us  that  the  sea  stood  up  on 
either  side  qf  Israel  as  a  wall,  if  He  wished  us  to 
understand  that  the  ebb-tide  had  swept  away 
every  drop  of  water  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
lefL 

'*  The  denial  of  verbal  inspiration  to  the  Scrip- 
tures may  seem  a  light  thing ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  of 
their  verbal  ir^tccuraey ;  and  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say  that  inaccuracy  of  words  involves 
inaccuracy  of  thought  and  of  statement ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  deniers  of  verbal  infallibility,  the 
Bible,  though  its  author  is  God,  contains  inaccu- 
rate language,  deals  in  inaccurate  statement,  and 
utters  inaccurate  thought  Other  books  are  ad- 
mitted to  speak  correctly  the  words  and  senti- 
ments of  their  authors ;  but  this  alone  does  not 
convey  either  the  words  or  thoughts  of  its  author, 
but  many  things  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  at 
variance  with  the  author's  mind  I  The  denial  of 
verbal  inspiration  may  facilitate  the  Rationalist 
in  evading  all  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, and  may  free  him  from  certain  trammels 
which  are  felt  to  be  irksome  and  oppressive; 
but,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  assumption  of  iruu>- 
curacy  in  word  and  opinion,  it  can  only  lead  to 
an  utter  denial  of  the  Whole  book  itself,  if  not  to 
a  denial  of  Him  whose  revelation  it  professes 
to  be. 

"If  the  Kor4n  does  not  contain  Mahomet^s 
words,  and  does  not  accurately  represent  his  sen- 
timents, of  what  value  is  it  as  an  exposition  of 
Mahommedanism?  If  the  Bible  does  not  utter 
the  words  of  God,  and  if  it  does  not  accurately 
represent  His  mind,  of  what  use  is  it  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God  ?  Ajid  what  becomes  of  His  love 
and  truth  if  He  could  give  to  His  poor  blind 
creatures  a  volume  professing  to  come  from  Him- 
self, yet  awanting  in  .that  most  essential  of  all 
things  in  authorship — a  true  statement  of  facts, 
and  an  accurate  representation  of  the  author's 
mindT''— Pp.103— 106. 

As,  in  regard  to  Goshen,  the  traveller  in 
Lower  Egypt  is  seeking  a  site  for  a  history, 
so  in  respect  to  the  passage  over  the  Red 
Sea,  it  is  the  sanoie.  In  seeking  for  Goshen, 
he  takes  the  Biblical  description  as  he  finds 
it,  and  fixes  on  eshShurkjyeh,  because  it 
fulfils  the  conditions,  both  physical  and  geo- 
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graphical,  which  the  history  demands.  So 
as  to  Israel's  route.  He  takes  the  history, 
and  he  seeks  a  site  for  it — a  sight  which 
will  fulfil,  not  evade  the  history.  Such  a 
site  he  cannot  possibly  find  amid  the  pools, 
or  ponds,  or  sand-banks,  which  the  extreme 
point  of  the  sea  presents  to  this  day ;  but 
some  miles  farther  down,  where  the  moun- 
tain-bluflf,  terminating  a  long  rugged  range, 
rises  erect  almost  out  of  the  waters,  or 
leaves  at  least  but  some  yards  of  beach,  and 
where  the  supernatural  stroke  that  smote 
the  waves  in  their  blue  depths  produced  a 
wall  of  water  on  either  side,  through  which 
the  delivered  myriads  passed  in  safety. 

The  opposers  of  Dr.  Robinson's  view  ad- 
vance here  a  statement,  which  ought  to  have 
no  inconsiderable  weight.  They  maintain 
that  it  is  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  language 
that  is  involved  in  this  question.  Were  it 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  that  was 
needed,  hermeneutics  might  be  called  in  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  and  settle  the  controver- 
sy. But  no  doubt  has  been  suggested  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  language,  and  so 
no  room  afforded  for  criticism  to  step  in. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  song  which 
celebrates  the  deliverance,  the  narrative  it- 
self is  singularly  plain  and  free  from  myste- 
ry or  exaggeration.  Judging  of  the  narra- 
tive as  it  stands,  without  gloss,  the  most 
rigid  critic  would  at  once  say  that  a  miracle 
was  meant;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
meant,  very  different  lanffuage  must  have 
been  employed, — just  such  language  as  would 
be  used  in  reference  to  the  transit  of  an  army 
over  u  river,  which  a  happy  combination  of 
wind  and  drought  had  rendered  fordable. 

The  case  so  standing,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  the  accuracy  of  the  language  that  is  called 
in  question. 

All  who  regard  the  Bible  as  a  record  of 
Divine  announcements,  must  feel  that  this 
impeachment  is  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
The  dispute  shifts  ;  and,  from  being  a  ques- 
tion of  interpretation,beoomes  one  of  veracity. 
It  is  not  upon  the  historian's  style  that  the 
judgment  is  thus  made  to  sit,  but  upon  his 
personal  good  faith.  He  wants  us  to  under- 
stand one  thing,  while  he  is  secretly  con- 
scious that  something  ^Ise, — something  far 
less  remarkable, — is  the  authentic  history. 

This  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  verity 
which  we  are  entitled  to  count  upon  in 
simple  narrative  between  man  and  man ; 
much  more  is  it  at  variance  with  the  higher 
and  more  unimpead^ble  verity  which  we 
expect  in  Divine  annals, — God's  narrative 
to  man  of  His  own  proceedings, — that  is,  in 
inspiration..  It  would  not  beseem  Herodo- 
tus, much  less  Moses.  It  would  be  fiction, 
not  history. 


It  might  not  be  pure  fiction  ;  but  it  would 
be  fiction  upon  a  historical  basis.  It  would 
be  a  novel,  "  founded  upon  fact."  There 
are,  no  doubt,  different  degrees  of  fiction  ; 
but  no  degree  of  it  is  admissible  in  history, 

-still  less  in  historical  inspiration,  or  in- 
spired history  ; — call  it  either. 

Nor  is  this  a  point  into  which  the  question 
of  figurative  language  finds  its  way.  We 
are  speakuig  of  simple  history  ;  and  in  that 
any  figure  that  may  occur,  is 'introduced 
solely  to  give  greater  accuracy  to  language 
which,  without  it,  would  have  been  too  feeble 
and  inexpressive  to  be  accurate.  The  di^ 
ference  between  the  figure,  and  the  history 
which  is  meant  to  be  illustrated  by  it,  is,  in 
all  such  cases,  quite  perceptible. 

Wc  take  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  we  find 
it.  There  is  obviously  a  miracle  contained 
in  it,  and  a  very  stupendous  one.  We  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  right  to  displace  it. 
and  as  to  reducing  it  indefinitely,  bringing  it 
to  a  mere  razor-edge,  so  that  no  one  could 
say  whether  it  were  a  miracle  or  not,  we 
simply  say.  What  is  gained? 

But  we  cross  the  Red  Sea  and  encamp  at 
Ayun  Musa^  the  wells  of  Moses,  where  ver- 
dure as  well  as  water  may  still  be  found, 
and  to  which  some  of  the  citizens  of  Suez 
still  resort  for  country  quarters.  The  like- 
lihood is,  that  this  was  Israel's  first  encamp- 
ment afler  crossing  the  sea.  The  name  says 
a  good  deal  for  this,  and  the  distances  between 
this  and  the  after-localities  noted  in  their 
desert-story  confirm  this.  Comparing  the 
statements  of  travellers,  the  geography  of 
the  region,  and  the  Scripture  narrative,  we 
are  led  to  believe  thUt  this  is  really  a  site 
found, — that  it  was  here  that  the  song  of  de- 
liverance went  up  from  Moses  and  Miriam 
— leading,  as  they  doubtless  did,  the  voices 
of  the  mighty  multitude.  Dr.  Robinson's 
description  of  this  spot  is  brief  but  expres- 
sive. The  place  is  noticed  by  almost  all  tra- 
vellers who  are  setting  out  for  Mount  Sinai. 
Though  not  the  actual  site  of  a  miracle,  it  is 
the  termination  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another.  For  scarcely  had  Israel 
lefl  these  fountains  than  they  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  water  for  the  first  time.  Here 
one  notices  the  exceeding  accuracy  of  the 
narrative ;  for,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  every  traveller,  the  next  two  days  of  the 
Desert  are  most  thoroughly  bare  and  water- 
less. They  reach  Marah,  where  they  mur- 
mur, and  are  supplied  miraculously. 

The  miracle  of  the  sweetened  water  has 
found  small  favour  with  many.  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  whether  Mr.  Stanley 
believes  it,  as,  though  mentioning  the  locali- 

K,  he  keeps  silence  as  to  the  miracle.   That 
r.  Robinson  believes  it,  we  suppose  may 
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be  admitted,  though  he  do^s  not  say  so,  and 
though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  belief 
of  it  with  the  following  statement : — "  Burck- 
hardt  suggests  that  the  Israelites  may  have 
rendered  the  water  of  Marah  palatable  by 
mingling  with  it  the  juice  of  the  berries  of 
the  ghurkud.  The  process  would  be  a  very 
simple  one,  and  doubtless  effectual ;  and  the 
presence  of  this  shrub  around  all  brackish 
fountains  would  cause  the  Remedy  to  be  al- 
ways at  hand."*  Dr.  R.  thinks,  however, 
that  the  ghurkud  berries  could  hardly  have 
been  ripe  at  the  season  when  Israel  passed 
the  Ain  How&rah ;  but  this  is  all  the  answer 
he  gives  to  Burckhardt's  denial  of  the  mira- 
cle! One  might  admit  that  the  proposed 
remedy  is  "  simple,"  but  that  it  is  "  doubt- 
less effectual"  would  require  proof.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  write  "  doubtless  in- 
effectual ;"  for  we  have  been  told  that  even 
a  copious  infusion  of  brandy  is  ineffectual, 
and  that  such  admixtures,  instead  of  extract- 
ing or  modifying  the  bitterness,  only  make 
it  more  nauseous.  Our  readers  can  try  it 
by  taking  a  "half-and-half"  of  sea- water 
and  brandy  or  port  wine.  There  is  another 
thing  which  Dr.  R.  might  have  added, — that 
the  whole  region  round  Ain  Howarah  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  verdure,  not  only  ghurkuds 
and  tarfas  being  awanting  tl\ere,  but  the 
commonest  and  poorest  of  the  desert  shrubs. 
Allowing  the  potency  of  ghurkud  berries  to 
do  then,  what  no  amount  of  wine  or  bran- 
dy can  do  now,  we  must  still  reckon  it  un- 
accountable that  this  sweetening  of  the  acrid 
waters  should  have  taken  place  at  that  very 
part  of  the  Desert  where  the  sweetening 
herbs  were  not  to  be  found.  We  read  of 
the  solitary  palm  still  attracting  the  travel- 
ler's eye,  and  the  well  of  turbid  brine  at  its 
foot  still  repelling  the  lip  of  Arab  or  camel ; 
but  the  ghurkuds-— they  have  passed  away, 
if  indeed  they  ever  existed  here  out  of 
Burckhardt's  fancy.  The  narrative  itself 
by  no  means  suggests  either  berries  or  peel, 
or  any  such  natural  sweeteners.  It  reads 
thus, — "And  Moses  cried  unto  Jehovah; 
and  Jehovah  showed  him  a  tree,  which,  when 
he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were 
made  sweet."  What  follows  has  a  simple 
sublimity  about  it,  which  the  denial  of  the 
miracle  quite  destroys, — "  There  He  made 
made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance, 
and  there  He  proved  them,  and  said.  If  thou 
wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right 
in  His  sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  His  com- 
mandments, and  keep  all  His  statutes,!  will 
put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee  which  I 
have  brought  upon  the  Egyptians:  fob  I 


AM  Jehovah  that  healeth  thee." — (Exod. 
XV.  25,  26.) 

We  pass  from  the  miracle  of  the  water  to 
the  miracle  of  the  manna.  But  now  we 
have  a  history  wholly  without  a  site.  We 
can  say,  somewhere  between  Elim  and  Re- 
phidim — somewhere  between  Wady  Ghu- 
rundel  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh — the  manna 
must  first  have  descended,  but  more  than 
this  we  cannot  say.  Its  proper  locality  re- 
mains unfound,  as  Scripture  has  given  us  no- 
thing by  means  of  which  we  ipight  identify  it. 
It  was  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin"  that  Israel 
first  tasted  the  manna.  More  than  this  we  can- 
not determine.  As  to  the  miracle.  Dr.  Robin- 
son speaks  very  decidedly  ;*  and  the  follow- . 
ing  brief  statement  is  quite  satisfactory  : — 

"  In  accordance  with  a  former  promise,  the  old 
man  likewise  pnt  into  oar  hands  a  small  qaaDtity 
of  the  manna  of  the  Peninsnla,  famous  at  least  as 
being  the  snccessor  of  the  Israelitish  manna, 
though  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  substance. 
According  to  his  account,  it  is  not  produced 
every  year— sometimes  only  after  five  or  six 
years;  aod  the  quantity  in  general  has  greatly 
diminished.  It  is  foaod,  in  the  form  of  shining 
drops,  OD  the  twigs  and  branches  (not  upon  the 
leaves)  of  the  turra — Tamarix  GcUlica  manni/era 
of  Ehrenberg, — from  which  it  exudes,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  pancture  of  an  insect  of  the  coocos 
kind — Coccus  manniparus  of  the  same  naturalist 
What  falls  upon  the  sand  is  said  not  to  be  gather- 
ed. It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
to  a  fire.  The  Arabs  consider  it  as  a  great  de- 
licacy, and  the  pilgrims  prize  it  highly,  especially 
those  from  Russia,  who  nay  a  high  price  for  it. 
The  superior  had  now  but  a  small  quantity, 
which  he  was  keeping  against  an  expected  vimt 
from  the  Russian  Ooneul-Greneral  in  Egypt  In- 
deed, so  scarce  had  it  become  of  late  years,  as  to 
bear  a  price  of  twenty  .or  twenty-five  piastres  the 
pound. 

*^  Of  the  manna  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
said,  '  When  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  be- 
hold, upon  the  face  of  the  I>e8ert  a  small  round 
thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground  ; — 
and  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  with  honey.  And  the 
people  gathered  it,  and  eroand  it  in  mills,  and 
beat  it  m  a  mortar,  or  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 


Vol  i.,  p.  67. 


*  Mr.  Stanley's  brief  notices  of  the  miracles  are, 
from  the  first  to  last,  so  peculiarly  adjusted,  as  to 
indicate  nothing  as  to  his  belie£  He  is  not  commit- 
ted to  their  denial :  still  less  to  their  reception.  To 
him  they  are  apparently  without  importance  or  at- 
traction. His  dalliance  with  the  Greek  legends  of  the 
Desert,  in  preference  to  the  Biblical  history  of  mira- 
cle, reminds  one  of  Schiller's  admiration  for  "  the 
gods  of  Greece,"  and  his  sighs  for  their  disappear- 
ance, Bunsen's  "God  in  History,"  has  shown  us 
that  historical  Pantheism  can  be  grafted  upon  Scrip- 
lure  itself;  and  one  cannot  but  hesitate  before  ac- 
cepting the  philosophy  which  deals  with  the  beauties 
rather  than  with  the  truths  either  of  Scripture  or 
tradition. 
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cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste 
of  fresh  oil.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the 
camp  in  the  night,  the  manna  fell  upon  it.' 

^Of  all  these  characteristics  not  one  is  appli- 
oable  to  tiie  present  manna.  And  eyen  coald  it 
be  shown  to  be  the  same,  still  a  sapply  of  it  in 
sufficient  abondanoe  for  the  daily  consumption  of 
two  millions  of  people  would  haye  been  no  less  a 
miracle."— Robinson,  toI.  L,  p.  115. 

These  statements  may  sufHce  as  to  the 
miracles  of  Scripture.  We  do  not  mean  to 
argue  the  question  of  miracles  or  inspirar 
tion.  Our  position  is  a  humbler  one,  and 
subsidiary  to  the  wider  and  more  general 
one.  It  is  simply  a  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  good  faith  of 
its  writers.  The  weight  or  authority  to 
which  their  statements  are  entitled  is  ano- 
ther matter.  We  are  the  more  careful  to 
keep  this  point  before  our  readers,  because 
of  certain  assaults  recently  made  upon  the 
correctness  of  Scripture.*  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  band  of  able  but  unscrupulous 
writers  appeared,  whose  object  was  to  get 
rid  of  Scripture  in  toto,  by  exposing  its  in- 
accuracies. Bolingbroke,  Toland,  Oiubb, 
Morgan,  worked  hard  at  their  self-appoint- 
ed task  of  overthrowing  "superstition." 
Most  laboriously  did  they  gather  together 
the  supposed  absurdities  and  inconsistencies 
of  Scripture,  in  order  to  overwhelm  the 
Bible  beneath  its  own  rubbish.  But  the 
Book  emerged  from  this  deistical  dust  un- 
harmed; and,  for  two  generations,  these 
objections  had  almost  sone  out^of  sight. 
They  have,  however,  within  these  few  years 
been  reproduced;  and  not  by  men,  like 
those  of  the  last  century,  philosophers,  be- 
longing to  no  church ;  but  by  ministers  of 
the  orSiodox  churches  of  our  land.  These 
successors  of  the  philosophical  Deists  of  a 
former  age  have  gone  over  the  same  ground 
as  their  predecessors,  and  uttered  the  same 
accusations  against  Scripture,  though  in 
more  reverent  words,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  old  assailants  spared  the  Grospels 
and  the  words  of  Christ,  whereas  their  mo- 
dern imitators  have  not  scrupled  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  inaccuracies  and  impropri- 
eties of  "  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake."  In  the  nature,  or  rather  the  extent, 
of  inference,  the  new  differ  from  the  old  : 
the  latter  made  use  of  the  supposed  inaccu- 
racies to  disprove  entirely  the  claims  of 
Scripture ;  the  former  merely  employ  these 
inconsistencies  to  set  aside  its  inspiration. 
But  which  of  the  two  classes  has  l^ic  on 
its  side  ?  Clearly  that  of  the  old  Seists. 
If  their  premises  were  correct,  their  con- 


♦  "The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,"  eta,  by  the 
Ber.  John  Macnaoght,  Liverpool. 


elusion  was  irresistible ;  and  to  stop  short 
of  it,  is  to  give  up  the  whole  case.  If  the  Bi- 
ble be  as  inaccurate  as  Mr.  Macnaught  says 
it  is,  then  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  confi- 
dence or  respect :  it  is  much  less  inspired 
than  Herodotus,  or  Plato,  or  Milton,  or 
David  Hume,  or  Macaulay.    We  are  very 
&r  indeed  from  accusing  all  the  questioners 
of  some  of  the  Bible  miracles  with  enter- 
taining such  views;   but,  by  a  theory  of 
miracles  which  assumes  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  they  are  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Deists  and  semi-Deists,  and 
aiding  them   in    discovering    inaccuracies, 
where  even  they  did  not  expect  to  find  them. 
But  we  resume  the  track  of  our  Desert 
travellers, — or,  at  least,  we  select  some  of 
their  footsteps,  not  venturing  to  explore  the 
whole  region.     The  first  oasis  which  the  tra- 
veller meets  with  in  this  western  margin  of 
the  Peninsula,  along  which  Israel  marched 
to  Sinai,  is  Wady  Ghumndel,  which,  from 
its  position  as  well  as  its  water  and  palms, 
has  been  long  conjectured  to  be  the  Elim 
of  Scripture.     It  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  tracts  of  this   barren  land, — 
watered  by  a  quiet  stream,  and  adorned  for 
two  or  three  miles  by  palms  and  tarfas, — 
the  former  of  these  trees  being  counted  by 
hundreds,  the  latter  bemg  without  number. 
Neither  Dr.  Robinson  nor   Mr.   Stanley 
seem  to  have  fully  explored  thb  valley,  nor 
to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  its  fruitfulness 
and  beauty.     From  the  descriptions  given 
by  numerous  travellers,  it  must  be  a  spot 
of  no  common  beauty, — a  spot  wanting  but 
two  things  to  complete  its  excellence,  grass 
and  flowers.     In  spite  of  tree  and  shrub, 
the  Desert  still  proclaims  itself  the  master, 
even  there,  by  refiising  to  take  on  the  slight- 
est patch  of  verdant  clothing  for  its  undu- 
lating sands.     Dr.  Stewart's  description  is 
as  follows : — 

<< After  breakfast  I  walked  np  the  Wadi  Ghe- 
rundel  alone,  with  my  Bible  as  my  companioo. 
A  stream  about  twelve  feet  Id  breadth  runs  down  « 
from  the  spring,  which  the  Arabs  told  me  was 
six  hours  higher  up,  and  though  only  a  few  inch- 
es deep,  I  am  informed  it  never  fails  the  whole 
year  round.  This  wadi  is  by  far  the  most  fertile 
we  have  come  to  since  leaving  the  Nile,  if  snch 
an  expression  can  be  applied  where  not  a  blade 
of  grass  is  to  be  found.  A  number  of  palm  trees 
and  thickets  of  tarfas,  which  really  deserve  the 
name  of  trees,  grow  in  it,  besides  the  shrubs  to 
be  met  with  in  all  the  wadis  of  the  Desert,  among 
which  is  the  Ghurkudda,  a  plant  bearing  berries 
of  an  acid  taste,  which  some  have  thoughtlessly 
suggested  might  have  been  used  by  Moses  for 
sweetening  the  waters  of  Marah,  and  the  Rahbol, 
of  which  the  camel  is  particularly  fond.  This 
wadi  is  of  flrreat  length,  forming  an  opening  in  the 
range  of  Ghebel  et  Tih,  and  taking  its  rise,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  close  to  the  summit  of  Nakb  el 
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Rabkioej,  one  of  tiie  paaees  leading  to  NakhL 
If  the  Israelites  marched  aloDg  the  sea-shore  they 
would  naturally  turn  np  this  fertile  valley  to- 
wards the  well,  as  their  progress  sonthward  after 
a  few  miles  woald  be  stopped  by  the  Ghebel 
Hummam  Faraonn,  between  which  and  the  sea 
it  is  impossible  to  pass.  I  learned  from  a  friend 
who  visited  the  spring  a  month  or  two  after  I 
had  passed  this  way,  that  water  in  abundance 
may  oe  foand  in  it,  as  in  the  Wadl  Useit,  by 
scraping  np  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
two.  There  is  only  one  palm  tree  beside  the 
fountain,  but  there  are  many  to  be  found  scatter- 
ed up  and  down  the  valley.  This  wadi  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  £lim  of  Scripture ;  but 
Dr.  Wilson  prefers  the  Wadi  Useit,  as  being  far- 
ther, from  Am  How&ra.  Provided  the  Israelites 
marched  by  the  plain  near  the  sea-shore^  there 
could  be  no  otnection  on  the  score  of  distance 
between  Ain  Nichele  and  the  spring  in  this  wa- 
di ;  but  as  those  of  Wadi  Useit  are  only  five  or 
six  miles  distant  from  it,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  Elim,  with  its  twelve  wells,  includes 
both  valleys,  and  that  the  hosts  of  Israel,  who 
had  not  yet  any  regular  order  of  encampment, 
were  scattered  around  where  the  most  ample  sup- 
plies of  food  and  water  could  be  found  for  their 
cattle.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  adopt  this 
opinion  from  the  consideration  that  the  Israelites, 
instead  of  halting  for  a  single  night,  probably 
passed  some  we^  in  this  oasis,  as  it  deservies 
mliy  to  be  called.  The  mouth  of  this  valley  is 
evidently  a  place  much  frequented  by  Bedoums. 
On  the  nortnem  headland  there  is  a  grave-yard, 
the  first  I  had  seen  ;  and  around  my  tent  there 
were  traces  of  many  encampments,  and  a  huge 
cliff  beside  it,  hollowed  out  like  an  alcove,  was 
black  with  the  smoke  of  their  camp-fires." — Pp. 
72,  73. 

Dr.  Bonar's  statement  is  similar : — 

"  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  tarfa  trees, 
some  of  which  might  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high,  pleasantly  though  &iotly  fragrant  These 
birds  were  not  the  desert  fowls  called  quails; 
though  these  we  frequently  met  with  in  small 
flocks, — not  among  trees,  but  in  the  more  barren 
plains  of  the  Desert.  The  palm  trees  were  with- 
out number.  I  b^gan  to  count  them,  but  havine 
reached  the  eightieth,  I  desisted.  Thev  extend 
for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  wady, 
and  must  amount  to  several  hundreds  at  the  low- 
est estimate,  so  that  the  plaoe  is  quite  a  palm- 
jungle.  Most  of  them  have  four  or  five  stems 
shooting  up  from  one  root.  They  have  been 
goodlv  trees,  as  the  prostrate  trunks  showed,  but 
have  been  cut  down  clean  by  the  ground,  and  the 
present  forest  is  made  up  of  shoots,  which  fives 
a  stunted  and  shaggy  appearance  to  the  whole. 
The  palm,  like  the  olive,  seems,  when  cut  over,  to 
send  up  new  shoots  or  suckers,  so  that  we  saw 
several  stems  coming  up  from  one  roof — Pp. 
121, 122. 

Feiran  is  anotlier  of  these  oases,'  which, 
though  few  in  jiumber,  are  still  sufficient  to 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  still  upon 
the  habitable  earth.  Though  not  so  exten- 
sive as  Ghurundel,  nor  watered  by  the  cool 


streamlet,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  more 
eyes  and  won  more  hearts  than  any  other 
circle  of  the  Desert.  Inhabited  now  only 
by  the  Nomad  Bedouin,  who  pay  it  stated 
visits  in  order  to  cultivate  its  palms,  it  was, 
from  the  sixth  century  and  onward  for 
many  ages,  the  abode  of  thousands  of  an- 
chorites, whose  memorials  are  still  scatter- 
ed over  the  mounds  and  mountain-steeps, 
in  the  shape  of  shattered  pillars,  broken 
conduits,  ruined  walls,  deserted  cells,  and 
empty  tombs.  Feir^!  How  the  poor 
Arabs  love  the  very  name  !  How  proud 
they  are  of  its  richness  and  beauty  !  How 
their  Sheikhs  love  to  expatiate  upon  its  per- 
fections !  And  no  wonder,  if  half  of  what 
travellers  have  written  of  it  be  true.  Any- 
where it  would  be  beautiful,  with  its  prince- 
ly palms  and  noble  peaks ;  how  much  more 
in  such  a  grim,  wild  waste,  as  that  with 
which  it  is  girded  on  every  side ! 

Towering  above  this  bright  garden,  and 
only  a  few  miles  off,  rises  tnat  five-peaked 
mountain,  of  whose  magnificent  ruggedness 
travellers  have  written  so  much,  SerbAl, 
Dr.  Stewart  has  revived  the  opinion,  that 
this  is  the  authentic  Sinai ;  though,  so  far 
as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  without  suc- 
cess. That  it  might  be  so,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute. But  so  might  EuTik ;  so  might 
TaeeUSudr ;  so  might  some  of  the  fierce 
group  of  Feir4n ;  so  might  many  another 
mountain  in  this  wild  region.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  its  history  to  which  we  might 
festen  the  slenderest  thread  of  probability 
m  its  favour.  As  a  hill  of  incomparable 
grandeur,  and  not  very  far  from  the  locality 
where,  according  to  the  narrative,  Sinai  was, 
it  might  be  the  Mount  of  God.  That  is  all 
we  can  say.  Its  diflftculty  of  ascent  is  great, 
only  to  be  overcome  by  resolute  wills  and 
iron  muscles.  A  traveller,  who  had  reach- 
ed its  summit,  told  us,  that  the  labour  and 
peril  were  such,  that  not  only  had  he  to 
scramble  on  all  fours,  or  crawl  like  a  ser- 
pent, or  dimb  like  a  goat,  but  repeatedly 
he  threw  himself  on  the  rock,  resolved  not 
to  move  a  step  farther.  Arduous  as  are 
the  ascents  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  this  goes 
beyond  either  Jebel  Musa,  or  Safsafeh,  or 
Katherin.  But  this  settles  nothuig.  There 
are  other  objections.  Serbal  has  no  plain 
at  its  base,  and  no  such  remarkable  hollow 
in  its  centre,  as  its  rival  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses ;  and  Feir&n  is  mudi  too  small,  as 
well  as  too  distant,  to  have  been  the  en- 
campment of  Israel.  In  this  opinion  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Dr.  Robinson  concur ;  nor  do 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Stewart  appear  to  us 
to   shake  it.*     Mr.  Stanley's  words  are 


*  Dr.  Robinson,  vol  i.,  p.  690.    Stanley,  p.  T2. 
Dr.  Stewart,  p.  116. 
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these  :  "  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
for  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel  and  the 
world,  the  scene  was  most  truly  fitted.  I 
say,  for  the  giving  of  the  law ;  because  the 
objections  urged,  from  the  absence  of  any 
plain  immediately  under  the  mountain  for 
receiving  the  law,  are  unanswerable^  or  could 
only  be  answered  if  no  such  plain  existed 
elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula.  As  to  the 
legend  got  up  by  some,  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  Arab  worship  and  sacrifice,  Mr.  Stanley 
questioned  his  guide,  and  tells  us  the  re- 
sult : — 

"  To  reply  to  the  qnestioD  suggested  by  Rup- 
peirs  assertioD  of  the  estimatioQ  in  which  Serb&l 
was  held  by  the  Bedooios,  as  shown  by  sacrifices 
on  its  BQininit,  he  returned  the  foUowiag  decisive 
answer  :  *  Arabs  never  pray  or  kill  sheep  on  the 
top  of  Serb&l ;  sometimes,  however^  travellers  eat 
chickens  there.  The  rained  building  on  the  top 
was  built  by  the  Franks,  or  by  the  Derkani,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  keeping 
treasures.  The  ruins  in  Wady  Feir&n  are  also 
by  Franks.  There  used  to  be  a  Frank  windmill 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley,  and  com  was 
carried  across  from  the  convent  by  a  rope,' " — 
P.  73. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  add.  the  fol- 
lowing  summing  up  of  the  argument  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  It  seems  to  us  pretty  conclu- 
sive : — 

"  Sebbal. — Since  the  first  publication  of  this 
work,  the  idea  has  been  brought  forward  by  Lep- 
siud,  and  strennously  urged,  that  Jebel  Serb&l  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  his 
Reise  nach  der  Halbinsel  des  Sinai,  1846 ;  also 
Breife  aus  Aegypten,  1852,  p.  340  sq.  417  sq. 
See  also  the  argument  stated  m  Bartlett's  Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert,  p.  55  sq. 

**  The  main  argumenturged  in  behalf  of  Serb&l, 
is  the  Jact,  that  the  adjacent  Wady  Feir&n  is, 
and  always  was,  well  watered  and  fruitful ;  while 
the  region  around  Jebel  Miisa  is  an  inhospitable 
desert.  Hence  the  former  is  the  only  fit  spot  in 
the  peninsula  for  the  supply  of  the  Iraelites  with 
water  and  sustenance;  and  as  such  must  have 
been  known  to  Moses,  and  selected  by  him.  See 
Lepsius  Reise,  p.  20-22.  Breife,  p.  341  sq. 
Bartlett,*!.  c.  p.  56. 

"  This  argument  leaves  out  of  view  two  import- 
ant points  in  the  question ;  jfirstt  that  there  is 
around  Serb&l  no  open  spot  or  ground  corre- 
sponding to  the  historical  account  of  Israel  before 
Sinai ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  supply  of  water  for 
the  host  at  Sinai  was  miraculous. 

**  Wady  Feir&n  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to  Ser- 
b&l.  In  it  for  about  four  miles  there  is  a  constant 
BQCcession  of  gardens  and  plantations  of  palm 
trees ;  there  are  fountains,  and  in  almost  every 
garden  a  well ;  but  the  water  is  bard ;  and  the 
valley  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  across, 
with  high  mountains  on  each  side.  (Burckhardt, 
Trav.  in  Syr.,  p.  603  sq.)  From  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Serb&l,  the  Wady  'Aleiyftt  comes  down 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  Wady  Feur&n,  forming 


the  direct  and  usual  mode  of  access  to  Serbil. 
These  two  valleys  contain  the  only  open  ground, 
which  can  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  needs 
but  a  glance  at  the  maps  of  Lepsius  himself 
(Reise),  and  the  sketch  of  Bartlett  (p.  57),  to  per- 
ceive that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  Scriptural  narrative. 

''  It  is  admitted,  that  the  main  encampment  of 
the  host  must  have  been  in  Wady  Feiran  itself; 
from  which  the  summit  of  Serb41  is  only  here  and 
there  visible.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached 
by  the  Wady  'Aleiy&t,  after  a  walk  of  about  an 
Jumr;  Bartlett,  p.  57.  This  latter  valley,  ac- 
cording to  Bartlett,  is  an  unfit,  if  not  impractica- 
ble spot  for  the  encampment  of  any  great  number 
of  people  ;  the  ground  is  rugged  and  rocky  —to- 
wards  the  ba^e  of  the  mountain  exceedingly  so  ; 
pp.  57,  58,  comp.  p.  62.  Beyond  the  fountain  all 
path  soon  ceases ;  and  the  course  thence  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  over  a  wilderness  of  loose 
blocks,  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cross  with- 
out slipping ;  ibid.  p.  62. 

'*  I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  incom- 
patible all  this  is  with  the  narrative  in  Ezodos ; 
where  it  is  said,  the  people  stood  at  the  nHher  part 
of  the  mount,  Ex.  xix.  17  ;  and  Moses  was  directed 
to  set  bounds  round  about,  lest  the  people  should 
go  up  into  the  mount  or  touch  the  border  of  it ;  Ex. 
xix.  12. 

•*  The  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  host  was  miraculous,  removes  the 
objection  made  against  the  present  Sinai.  At 
Rephidim  the  people  having  murmured  for  water, 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  smite  the  rock  in 
Horeb,  and  water  should  flow  out ;  and  Moses  did 
so  ;  Ex.  xvii.  5,  6.  If  Rephidim,  as  I  have  else- 
where supposed  (p.  120),  was  near  the  entrance 
to  the  central  granite  region,  then  Horeb  was 
near ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  miraculous 
fountain  might  supply  water  for  the  the  host  dm> 
ing  their  sojourn  at  Sinai.  But  if  their  main  en- 
campment was  in  Wady  Feir&n,  in  which  water 
was  always  plenty,  where  was  the  necessity  for  a 
miracle  at  all  ?  and  especially  in  Serb&l  (the  Siou 
and  Horeb  of  Lepsius),  which  was  but  an  hour 
distant  from  the  well  watered  encampment 

''  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  that  the  stations 
of  the  Israelites,  as  enumerated,  refer  perhaps 
rather  to  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the  el- 
ders, with  a  portion  of  the  people  who  kept  near 
them  ;  while  other  portions  preceded  or  followed 
them  at  various  distances,  as  the  convenience  of 
water  and  pasturage  might  dictate  ;  pp.  72,  73. 
Thus,  during  the  long  sojourn  at  Sinai,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  that  a  part  of  the  people  with 
their  flocks  may  have  been  encamped  m  the  fertile 
Wady  Feir&n.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
no  less  obvious,  on  the  great  occasion,  when  the 
Lord  descended  on  Sinai  and  gave  the  ten  com- 
mandments, that  the  whole  congregation,  even  all 
the  people,  were  assembled  before  the  mount. 
Ex.  xix.  9, 11,  16,  etc 

"  It  is  singular  that  Lepsius  (Breife,  p.  421  sq.) 
should  quote  the  authoritv  of  Mr.  Bartlett  as  an 
advocate  of  bis  views.  Mr.  B.  presents  the  argu- 
ment indeed,  not  however  as  bis  own,  but  expressly 
as  that  of  those  who  '  adopt  a  rationalist  interpre- 
tation, and  consider  the  Bible  account  as  a  legend- 
ary or  mythical  amplification  of  a  slender  hiatori- 
cal  fottn<fetion.' "— r.  56. 
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Wady  Mokatteb,  or  the  Written  Valley, 
is  another  of  the  peculiar  spots  of  the  Desert. 
It  is  no  oam  certainly.  Its  rocks  and  slopes 
are  utterly  verdureless.  No  well  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  its  recesses,  and  not  a  drop 
of  water  can  be  wrung  out  of  its  scorched 
and  weary  sands.  It  is  no  camping-ground 
for  any  who  do  not  carry  water  as  well  as 
food  along  with  them.  Nor  is  there  shade 
during  the  day  from  palm  or  rock;  for  all 
the  day  long  does  it  lie  broadly  exposed  to 
every  ray  that  pours  down  from  Arabia's 
burning  sun.  Protected  from  the  only  rays 
that  one  can  tolerate  in  the  Desert,  those  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  it  is  swept  ever  by  the 
whole  burning  strength  of  noon.  And  such 
a  noon,  when  it  flings  its  heat  down  upon 
the  sands  without  a  cloud  or  breeze ! 

The  old  rock- writings  of  this  wady  are  full 
of  interest ;  nor  have  they  as  yet  had  full 
justice  done  to  them.  If  unbiassed  scholar- 
ship would  apply  itself  to  their  decipher- 
ment, something  would  be  extracted,  which 
would  at  least  end  the  controversy  regard- 
ing them,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  much  of 
information  or  interest.  That  they  are  the 
work  of  Christian  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to 
Feirlin  or  Sinai,  is  mere  absurdity.  No 
pilgrims  ever  wrote  these  thousands  of  in- 
scriptions, for  no  pilgrims  could  remain  a 
day  in  this  valley.  Whoever  might  resort 
to  it,  pilgrims  would  not  Nor  would  they 
have  lefl  traces  of  their  handiwork  only  in 
Wady  Mokatteb,  where  they  could  not  have 
stayed,  and  not  in  Feiran,  where  they  did 
stay.  But  to  what  nation  could  those  Christ- 
ian pilgrims  belong  who  wrote  an  alphabet 
belonging  to  no  known  Christian  nation  un- 
der the  sun  1 

But  we  are  not  going  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Whoever  wrote  these  inscriptions, 
and  drew  these  sketches  of  goats  and  camels, 
must  have  stayed  here.  There  must  have 
been  some  reason  why  this  unattractive  and 
unwatered  neighbourhood  should  have  been 
fixed  upon,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of 
all  the  other  regions  of  the  Desert  And  no 
theory  ought  to  be  listened  to  that  does  not 
set  out,  or  at  least  end,  with  accounting  for 
this. 

Instead,  however,  of  taking  up  successive 
points  or  objects,  let  us  try  to  give  our  read- 
ers some  idea  of  this  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness in  its  more  general  features.  For 
details,  they  must  consult  the  works  already 
referred  to.  But  meanwhile  let  them  accept 
the  following  sketch,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  the  writers  of  the*  above  volumes  will 
be  sufficient  vouchers. 

The  Desert  of  Sinai  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  embracing  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf 


of  Akabah  on  the  east, — the  two  limbs  of 
the  maritime  fork,  known  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times  by  the  name  of  the  Red 
Sea.  If  the  region  between  the  Euphrates 
took  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  from  its 
position ;  if  the  sea  between  Europe  and 
Africa  is  called  the  Mediterranean  from  its 
boundaries ;  the  Sinaitic  Desert,  Were  it 
large  enough  to  take  so  dignified  a  name, 
might  be  designated  the  Mesoceanic  High- 
lands of  Arabia.  But  perhaps,  *^  the  Sinai- 
tic Peninsula ''  is  sufficient  for  it;  unless, 
from  its  curious  resemblance  to  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  it  may  be  called  the  Desert 
or  Arabian  Pyramid,  having  as  its  apex  the 
Ras  Mohammed,  and  its  base  the  mountains 
and  desert  of  El-Tih.  Though  the  vast  tract 
between  these  two  seas  is  properly  one  great 
region  of  barrenness  and  unpeopled  desola- 
tion, extending  from  the  promontory  above 
named  to  the  southern  slopes  of  Palestine, 
yet  it  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  sub- 
divided into  smaller  deserts,  each  with  its 
own  district-name.  From  the  south-western 
border  of  Palestine  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
beyond  it  a  little,  it  was  called  the  wilder- 
ness of  Shur  ;  then  came  the  wilderness  of 
Sin;  then  the  wilderness  of  Sinai;  then, 
turning  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  came 
the  different  deserts  of  Paran^  Zin,  and  Ka- 
desk^  while  in  the  centre  lay  the  desert  of 
Beerskeba.  All  these  names  have  perished ; 
but  others  have  come  in  their  place,  and  in 
several  cases  the  new  names  have  not  alter- 
ed the  old  limits  of  the  provinces.  The 
Ter&bin^  the  Tawarah,  the  Tiydhak,  the 
HaiwAt  the  Sawalihak,  the  Aleikdt, — are 
the  designations  of  the  desert  tribes,  taken 
from  the  names  of  the  districts  which  they 
specially  haunt.  For  though  they  are 
thorough  nomads,  they  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent domains,  ruled  by  seperate  Sheikhs. 
That  domain  may  be  small  and  barren, — 
the  poorest  that  ever  owned  a  ruler  ;  yet  it 
is  their  birth-place  and  their  burying-place. 
Though  wanderers  over  a  hundred  hills,  they 
count  this  their  home.  Here  they  were 
bom;  here  they  have  known  what  life's 
affections  are ;  here  they  hope  to  die  and  be 
buried. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  get  a  correct 
general  view  of  the  Desert  in  some  of  its 
broader  features ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
correct  one  or  two  false,  or  at  least  one- 
sided ideas,  in  common  currency  regarding 
it  Few  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  what 
the  Desert  really  is.  They  are  content  to 
think  of  it  merely  as  a  sand-waste,  a  region 
of  waterless  desolation.  A  slight  study  of 
one  or  two  of  the  books  of  travel  already 
quoted  from  will  set  them  right,  without  the 
toil  and  heat  of  a  desert-journey. 
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The  Desert  is  not  one  vast  level  area, 
stretching  over  an  immense  region,  like  a  yel- 
low sea,  in  unrelieved,  unbroken  monotony  of 
plain.  It  not  merely  swells  and  undulates,  but 
it  heaves  into  wide  table-lands,  nay,  bursts 
up  in  all  directions  into  the  magnificence  of 
cliff,  and  ridge,  and  mountain.  Though 
none  of  its  hills  reach  the  nobility  either  of 
Libanus  or  Anti-Libanus,  yet  they  have  a 
fierce  grandeur  peculiarly  their  own;  and 
the  eight  thousand  feet  of  Jebtl  Kathertn 
fall  but  little  short  of  the  ten  thousand  feet 
of  JeheUesk- Sheikh.  There  is  far  more  of 
the  mountain  than  of  the  plain  in  the  Desert ; 
and  for  one  broad  plain  or  strath,  such  as 
Debbet  Ramleh^  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
hills  —  most  of  them  truly  Alpine.  The 
hills  of  the  African  waste  are  low  and 
rounded,  but  those  of  the  Sinaitic  highlands 
exhibit  some  of  the  grandest  specimens  of 
mountain  scenery  which  earth  contains. 

The  Desert  is  not  a  region  of  mere  scorch- 
ing calm,  without  a  breeze  or  a  tempest. 
Even  at  noon,  and  in  the  heart  of  some  val- 
le/,  there  comes  a  quiet  breeze, — not  cer- 
tainly "  stealing  and  giving  odours,"  as  in 
the  Shubra  gardens  or  the  vale  of  Nablus,. 
but  still  bringing  coolness  to  the  hot  air 
and  the  parched  Arab,  as  it  passes  on  its  way. 
The  storm,  too,  wakes  up  and  tries  its 
strength  against  the  sharp  peaks  of  EU 
Rendt,  or  rushes  through  Nukb-Hotoaiy  "  the 
pass  of  the  winds,"  or  loses  itself  in  the 
mountain  network  of  Esh-Shubeikeh ;  and 
while,  in  the  plain  below,  the  sand-drifc  is 
p6uring  along,  like  yellow  hail,  the  snow- 
blast  is  sweeping  over  the  hill-top,  and  re- 
minds the  traveller  of  Skiddaw,  or  Schreck- 
Horn,  or  Snee-Hatten.  Yet  the  sand-storms 
of  the  Peninsula,  though  they  make  the 
camels  halt  and  the  Arabs  cower,  and  the 
traveller  stop  his  ears  and  eyes,  are  not 
destructive  like  those  of  Eastern  Arabia  or 
Africa.  The  sand  is  not  fine  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  raised  by  the  blast  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  at  a  time  to  overwhelm  its 
victims.  A  whirlwind  in  the  Gh6r  of  the 
Jordan  would  be  a  more  unpleasant  assail- 
ant than  any  tempest  that  ever  brushed 
along  the  white  bluffs  of  Et-Tih,  and  lifted 
the  clouds  of  grey  sand  from  its  base  to  de- 
posit them  on  the  steeps  of  Jebel-Wutah, 
or  amid  the  slag-debris  and  scoriae  of  Sur4bit. 

The  Desert  is  no  mere  sand-field,  or  series 
of  sand-fields.  Tou  find  sand  in  abundance 
certainly, — on  the  bill-slopes,  in  the  beds  of 
the  wadys,  and  in  the  broad  plains  that 
intersperse  in  all  du-ections  their  yellow 
reaches  or  grey  stripes.  But  there  seems 
to  be  an  immense  amount  of  stone  and  rock 
overspreading  the  land,  extending  for  miles 
between  the  bills,  and  in  some  places  hiding 


the  sand.    Sometimes  these  are  found,  in 
isolated  blocks,  ^a  large  stone,  having  shot 
down  from  the  clifis  into  the  valley),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hajir-er-Rukkab,  or  Stone 
of  the  Rider,  near    the  Ain  Howlirab  ;* 
sometimes  they  are  found  in  level  patches, 
the  debris  of  the  hills  having  spread  itself 
out,  and  bedded  itself  in  the  sand  or  clay; 
sometimes  in  rugged  heaps,  like  Highland 
cairns,  which  appear  at  a  aistance  like  artifi- 
cial mounds;  sometimes  rolled  and  pounded, 
as  if  some  iceberg  had  once  passed  along:, 
grinding  the  rocks  to  fragments,  and  spread- 
ing them  out  in  fields  oi  stone,  to  be  after- 
wards  sifled  by  the  winds  and  caked  tc^ether 
by  the  rain-fioods,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth, 
broad  highway,  extending  for  miles,  and   to 
present  a  vast  plain  or  area  of  cyclopean 
mosaic,  or  a  stripe  of  tesselated  pavement, 
relieving  the  monotony   of  the  waste  by 
breaking  up  into  variegated  stripes  the  vast 
tracts  of  grey  or  yellow  sand. 

The  peninsular  Desert  is  not  a  land  with- 
out rain ;  and  speaking  generally  of  the 
East,  we  may  say,  that  there  seems  to  be 
much  more  rain  than  we  usually  give  it 
credit  for.  In  Upper  Egypt,  certainly,  there 
is  hardly  such  a  thins  as  rain.  That  region 
— the  region  where  the  wondrous  ruins  of  a 
hundred  temples  crowd  together,  embalm- 
ed, and  so  preserved  by  the  hot  dry  air,  as 
effectually  as  their  tenants  are  hy  spice  and 
odours  —  may  be  called  rainless.  It  is 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Nile.  Middle 
Egypt  has  more  rain,  though  little  to  boast 
of.  Lower  Egypt  has  considerably  more; 
and  in  some  places  might  do  battle  with  the 
droughts  on  its  own  resources.  But  the 
Desert  has  more  than  all  Egypt  together, 
-—only  so  regulated  as  to  be  useless,  save 
for  maintaining  the  thin-strewn  dusky  shrubs 
which  so  timidly  sprinkle  its  wadys.  It 
has  its  rainy  seasons,  during  which  the 
clouds  pour  down  a  deluge ;  but  there  is  no 
such  regular  supply  of  water  as  to  tell  even 
upon  its  lowest  hollows  or  most  sheltered 
plains,  save  in  the  way  of  scooping  out 
watercourses,  or  tearing  up  tamarisks,  or 
cutting  away  the  half  gravelly,  half  sandy 
soil,  into  what  the  Bedouin  call  Jurfs^  or 
abrading  the  more  impressible  parts  of  the 
sandstone  steeps,  or  still  more  rarely  help- 
ing (along  with  local  springs,  sometimes 
hot,  sometimes  cold)  to  rear  up  an  oasis  of 
palms  and  tarfas,  such  as  that  of  Feirau, 
hard  by  Mount  Serb&l,  whose  praises  so 
many  travellers  have  sung,  and  as  many 
more  likely  to  sing  again.  For,  by  all 
accounts,  it  is  quite  a  gem  of  desert-verdure, 

*  Robinson,  vol  I,  p.  66.  Wilson's  «*Landf  of 
the  Bible^^'  vol  i.,  p. 
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— ^a  genuine  "  Palmyra,"  thongh  without  a 
city  and  without  a  queen.  The  rain  meant 
for  Egypt  seems  to  be  swept  aside  from 
Uiat  level  region  by  the  stormy  west  wind  ; 
and  attracted  by  the  mountains  of  the  Penin- 
sula, it  turns  aside  and  pours  itself  down  in 
water-spouts  upon  the  Sinaitic  wastes.  But 
it  comes  in  such  rushes  that  it  brings 
no  blessing  to  the  soil,  and  is  so  unequally 
distributed,  as  to  time,  that  even  the  spring 
gets  no  refreshment  from  the  winter  floods, 
— nay,  hardly  can  remember  that  th^y  have 
been.  If  the  traveller  is  bold  enough  to 
penetrate  the  Peninsula  during  the  summer 
months, — from  April  on  to  August  or  Septem- 
ber,— ^he  may  with  certainty  count  upon  rain- 
less skies ;  and  he  may  pitch  his  tent  any- 
where, even  in  the  low  bed  of  the  torrent ;  nor 
will  he  find  a  drier  or  safer  place  of  encamp- 
ment than  any  one  of  the  hundred  tarfa-groves 
that  cover  the  bed  of  el- Arish,  from  the  spot 
where  it  leaves  the  slopes  of  Et-Tih,  to  the 
place  where  it  spreads  itself  out  over  the 
sands  of  Rhinocolura.  But  if  he  is  bent  on 
a  winter-tour,  or  travels  even  so  early  as 
January  or  February,  he  must  be  on  the 
outlook,  not  for  showers  merely,  but  for 
floods.  He  dare  not  choose  for  his  encamp- 
ment that  sandy  hollow  where  the  tarfe  and 
the  rittem  are  so  invitingly  waving;  for 
though  it  should  be  in  Wady  Taiybeh,  "  the 
good,"  or  in  Wady  el-MarkMh,  the  **  valley 
of  rest,"  he  will  find  himself  reckoning  with- 
out his  host  If  the  wind  shift;  to  the  west 
during  the  night,  bright  as  the  sunset  might 
be  over  the  blue  of  Bahr  Suweis,  or  above 
the  brow  of  Abti  Deraj  beyond,  he  may 
find  himself,  tents,  turbans,  baggage,  pro- 
visions, camels,  fowls,  and  all,  hurrying 
down  a  swollen  river,  which,  ere  the  next 
evening's  shadows  have  come  down  upon 
these  sands,  will  have  passed  into  the  sea, 
or  wholly  vanished  in  the  thirsty  porous 
ground,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  exuberant 
flow  save  a  few  pools  in  the  deeper  hollows, 
or  a  few  drops  in  a  hole  of  yon  flat  stone, 
which  the  thirsty  Arab  or  his  camel  stoops 
to  drink  up. 

Our  travellers  tell  us,  too,  that  the  Desert 
is  not  so  absolutely  bare  and  verdureless 
as  we  sometimes  imagine.  One  traveller, 
indeed,  speaks  of  a  thin  clothing  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  is  seldom  withdrawn  from  the 
hillsides  and  valleys ;  but  the  others  do  not 
concur  in  this,  and  while  not  refusing  to  do 
justice  to  its  excellences,  think  that  a  ^  thin 
sprinkling "  of  vegetation  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  a  *'  thin  clothing."  For  cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that,  according  to  our 
northern  notions  at  least,  the  Desert  may 
well  be  called  unclothed,  if  not  totally  bare. 
Yet  it  has  verdure  of  its  own — fitful,  coarse, 


and  dingy  as  that  may  be.  There  are  few 
parts  where  the  Bedouin  may  not  find 
shrubs  sufficient,  in  quantity  and  size,  to 
feed  his  camel  for  a  night  In  some  places, 
no  doubt,  the  region  is  so  absolutely  waste, 
that  he  has  to  carry  provision  for  his  camel 
as  well  as  for  himself,  and  he  produces  at 
night  his  bag  of  beans,  as  the  drayman  or 
cabman  of  our  streets  does  his  bag  of  oats 
for  his  horse  upon  a  journey ;  but  this  is 
rather  infrequent ;  generally  he  finds  a  suf- 
ficiency of  desert-herbage  for  his  camel,  and 
here  and  there  (in  some  moister  place)  some- 
thing less  coarse  for  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
or  goats.  Musing  over  such  passages  as 
these, — "  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the 
cedar,  the  shittah-tree,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
oil-tree;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir- 
tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together," 
the  traveller  wonders  at  the  marvellous  pic- 
ture thus  sketched  in  the  unfailing  word, 
and  asks,  "  Has  this  ever  been  ?"  "  When 
is  all  this  to  be  ?"  Totally  unlike  to  so  feir 
a  portrait  do  the  terrific  features  of  the 
Desert  at  present  seem.  What  forest  does 
he  see  anywhere  here,  or  what  stream  to 
water  even  the  stray  tree  that  might  be 
planted  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  savage  ; 
ruggedness  of  £i-Am&rah  can  smile  with 
verdure,  or  the  wild  but  barren  bends  of 
Esh-Sheikh  throw  up  the  cedar  or  the  myr- 
tle ?  But  there  are  some  spots  where  not 
only  the  shrub  struggles  up  out  of  the  sand, 
but  where  trees  show  themselves,  some  of 
low  stature,  some  of  considerable  size. 
There  is  the  tamarisk  or  tarfa,  with  its  thin 
wiry  foliage ;  the  wide-branching  acacia  or 
seyaleh,  which  is  the  shittim-wood  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  tree  from  which  gum-arabic 
exudes;  the  rittem  or  broom,  under  the 
shade  of  which,  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  Elijah  sat  down  in  his  desponding 
weariness ;  there  is  the  fruitful  nubk,  which, 
with  its  tiny  apples,  feeds  the  dwellers  in 
some  richer  wady  till  the  date  appears; 
then  there  is  the  palm-tree,  with  its  shaggy 
stem  in  Ghurundel,  or  its  wellpruned  taper- 
ing stem  in  Feir&n,  towering  above  all  the 
rest,  and  casting  the  shadow  of  its  feathery 
crown,  in  sunshine  or  moonlight,  upon  the 
passive  sand.  So  scanty,  however,  is  this 
forest-verdure,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
relieve  the  brown  or  yellow  sterility  of  these 
cheerless  wastes. 

Besides,  everything  like  grass  seems  be 
awanting.  No  carpet  of  green  anywhere 
spreads  itself  under  foot,  or  clothes  the  rug- 
ged steeps.  Even  in  some  bright  oasis, 
where  the  palm-shadows  cool  the  ground, 
and  the  air  seems  more  genial,  and  the  birds 
are  singing,  there  is  no  verdure  on  the 
ground,  and  even  the  commonest  weeds  are 
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awanting.  The  soil  will  support  nothing 
which  cannot  strike  its  roots  at  least  some 
six  inches  into  it.  There  is  nothing  beneath 
your  feet  but  the  naonotony  of  the  endless 
sand,  whose  colour,  unlike  the  "  universal 
green,"  fatigues,  instead  of  refreshing  the 
eye.  The  oasis  is  adorned^  but  not  clothed. 
But  whatever  one  misses  in  the  earth  be- 
neath you,  you  miss  nothing  in  the  heavens 
above  you.  The  greenness  of  earth  is  awant- 
ing, but  the  blue  of  the  heavens  has  become 
brighter  and  purer.  The  varied  twinkle  of 
flowers  under  your  feet  is  gone;  but  the 
sparkle  of  the  orbs  overhead  has  doubled  its 
lustre.  The  flowers  have  folded  up  their 
blossoms,  and  hid  them  from  the  hot  air 
beneath  the  sands ;  but  the  stars  have  un- 
folded theirs  all  the  more  freely,  as  if  the 
desert  sky,  with  its  arch  of  matchless  azure, 
were  the  soil  in  which  they  can  best  give 
forth  their  brilliancy.  The  north-Star  has 
come  down  low  in  tne  heavens,  and  you  feel 
that  another  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
would  make  it  drop  out  of  sight,  or  only 
glimmer  on  the  horizon ;  but  otner  stars  are 
ascending  in  the  opposite  horizon,  and  you 
feel  that  you  gain  as  much  as  you  lose  by 
your  southern  latitude.  Yet  the  brightness 
of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  cannot  make  up 
for  the  want  of  other  things.  You  miss  the 
wreaths  of  village  smoke,  rising  from  a  hun- 
dred homes ;  for  which  the  wild  blaze  of  Be- 
douin fires,  flinging,  up  their  gleam  upon  the 
rocks,  is  no  equivalent.  You  miss  the  lark's 
song,  the  streamlet's  murmur,  the  whisper  of 
the  woods  ;  for  which  the  scream  of  the  eagle, 
and  the  torrent's  rush,  and  the  shrill  echo  of 
the  clifl*,  are  no  compensation.  You  miss  the 
'mighty  masses  of  cloud  that  give  such 
splendour  to  our  sunsets;  and  for  which 
the  round  red  blaze  of  an  Arabian  sun,  drop- 
ping down  like  a  fiery  globe,  is  no  equivap 
lent. 

In  the  Sinaitic  latitudes,  the  length  of  day 
varies  but  little  throughout  the  seasons.  A 
little  before  six,  when  the  sky  is  still  darkly 
blue,  a  faint  whitish  glow  steals  up  the  east, 
and  then  strikes  across  to  the  west  in  pale, 
silky  purple,  while  the  zenith  remains  un- 
touched in  its  star-studded  blue.  This  is  the 
signal  that  the  night  is  done,  and  that  the 
sun  is  coming  up.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
every  mountain  has  taken  on  the  golden 
radiance.  The  living  glory  slowly  creeps 
down  the  clifls,  every  five  minutes  altering 
the  hue  of  the  mountain-sides,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  a  mass  of  shade,  till  it 
reaches  the  mountain-base,  and  shoots  across 
the  brightening  sand.  It  is  day :  morning 
it  at  an  end.  So  at  sunset  Swiftly  the  sun 
drops  down  from  the  flaming  firmament,  and 
in  half  an  hour  all  is  night, — with  only  the 


tall  cone  of  the  Zodiacal  light  to  tell  where 
the  sun  had  been.  What  a  blank  in  the 
beauty  of  the  fairest  day  is  this  absence  of 
twilight — the  time  when  it  is  neither  day  nor 
night,  but  something  more  grateful  than 
either ! 

Seldom  do  these  travellers  speak  of  see- 
ing the  face  of  man  in  their  journeyings,  and 
when  they  do  see  him,  they  think  there  is 
something  worthy  to  be  noted.  A  tree  and 
a  man  are  rare  in  these  strange  regions.  No 
one  traversing  the  Hartz  Forest  would  note 
or  count  the  trees  ;  nor,  in  passing  down 
Cheapside,  would  make  note  of  the  men  he 
saw ;  but  in  the  Desert  the  traveller  notes 
both  as  marvels,  and  talks  of  them  with 
interest  at  the  dose  of  a  weary  journey. 
Just  once,  perhaps,  in  two  or  three  days,  he 
meets  a  caravan  on  its  way  from  Sinai  to 
Cairo,  or  from  Cairo  to  Sinai ;  or  perhaps, 
still  more  seldom,  he  may  meet  a  solitary 
messenger,  or  come  upon  the  black  camel- 
hair  tent  under  which  a  family  of  Bedouin 
is  sheltering  itself  from  wind,  or  sun,  or  rain. 
Little  enough  of  man,  and  still  less  of  wo- 
man, is  to  be  met  with  in  these  sands. 

No  village,  no  town  of  living  men,  does 
he  light  upon.  The  ruins  in  some  of  the 
northern  wadys,  such  as  Ruhaibeh  and  Se- 
r^m,  remind  him  that  there  had  been  once 
cities  here;  and  those  in  Feir^n  speak  of 
the  six  thousand  monks  that  once  had  their 
abode  in  the  convent  or  the  mountain-cell  of 
that  more  southern  wady.  But,  save  in  the 
convents  of  Wady  esh-Shueib,  at  the  foot  of 
Jabel  Miisa,  or  the  khans  at  Nukhl  or  Aka* 
bah,  on  the  line  of  the  Haj  road,  he  sees  no 
abodes  of  congregated  men.  But  what  he 
does  not  see  of  the  living,  he  does  see  of  the 
dead.  In  life  the  Bedouin  wander ;  in  death 
they  come  together,  and  are  thus  "  gathered 
to  their  fathers"  in  the  spots  which,  for  f^cs 
beyond  tradition,  have  been  the  tribal  cem- 
eteries. Traversing  the  more  inland  parts 
of  the  Desert,  he  sees  not  unfrequently 
groups  of  stones,  perhaps  a  foot  high,  which 
in  the  distance  might  be  mistaken  for  way- 
marks,  or  the  mysterious  circles  of  olden 
worship ;  but  as  he  comes  near,  he  sees  that 
the  stones  are  generally  arranged  in  coup- 
lets a  few  feet  asunder.  The  stones  are 
unhewn  and  uncarved,  without  a  name,  a 
date,  or  line — fragments  of  debris  from  the 
neighbouring  clifi^ inserted  sufficiently  in  the 
sand  to  keep  them  erect.  No  church,  no 
mosque,  no  minaret,  no  enclosing  wall  ! 
But  Moslems  do  not  bury  in  or  beside 
mosques.  Here  and  there  a  saint's  wely  is 
built  for  and  used  as  a  mosque;  for  Mo- 
hammedanism, as  well  as  Popery,  ascribes 
sanctity,  if  not  to  dead*  men's  bonesy  at  least 
to  dead  men's  tomhs.    G^erally,  however. 
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Eastern  grave-yards  are  at  a  distance  both 
from  city  and  mosque.  These  Bedouin 
tombs  are,  by  all  accounts,  strangely,  sadly 
attractive  to  the  passer-by  from  their  rude- 
ness and  loneliness.  Here  and  there  the 
Arab  has  planted  the  green-leaved,  white- 
blossomed  rittem,  the  slenderest  and  most 
graceful  of  his  native  shrubs.  And  this  he 
has  chosen  for  affection's  memorial.  There 
it  stands,  in  its  ever-green  beauty,  braving 
the  desert-sun,  or  courting  the  desert-breeze, 
above  the  quiet  dust  of  centuries,  at  once 
the  indication  of  Desert  poverty,  and  the 
unobtrusive  expression  of  JDesert  love. 

A  less  attractive  sight,  the  traveller  tells 
us,  are  the  remains,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living.  Wearied  with  a  long  day's 
sultry  march,  during  which  his  only  shelter 
from  the  heat  has  been  his  white  umbrella, 
for  which  he  paid  dear  enough  at  Cairo,  he 
comes  up,  about  sunset,  to  some  bright  sandy 
level,  such  as  El-Markh^h,  which,  shaded 
from  sun  and  wind,  looks  out  upon  the  Red 
Sea  in  its  blue  stillness,  or  to  some  quiet 
nook,  as  Wady  Esh-Sheikh  affords,  looking 
up  to  the  not  distant  Sinaitic  cliffs, — he 
finds  the  ground  covered  with  the  filthy 
relics  of  a  Bedouin  encampment  which  koA 
yesterday  or  last  week  quitted  the  spot, — 
half-burnt  shrubs,  blackened  stones,  embers 
of  extinct  fires,  torn  sandals,  shreds  of  old 
garments,  fragments  of  rope,  bones  of  ani- 
mals, with  numerous  indentations  in  all 
directions,  where  men  and  camels  had  been 
lying.  Or,  approaching  some  wide-branch- 
ing sey&leh  tree,  he  is  surprised  to  find  its 
branches  covered  with  rags  of  every  hue  and 
shape,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  on  some  gala- 
day.  Have  the  rags  been  drifted  in  upon 
the  breeze,  or  has  a  torrent  passed  this  way 
and  deposited  its  floating  spoil  upon  the 
arresting  branches  %  No.  They  are  votive 
offerings  of  Moslem  pilgrims  or  the  Bed- 
ouin, hanging  there  as  propitiatory  gifts  or 
thanksgiving  memorials;  —  the  sey&leh  or 
acacia  being  the  only  tree  on  which  these 
memorials  are  found,  as  if  it  alone  were 
sacred.  Or  he  notices  in  the  distance  curi- 
ous objects  on  the  sand,  which  look  like 
baskets  of  wicker-work,  white  as  snow.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  traversed  annually  by  bo  many  thou- 
sands of  beasts  of  burden ;  or  in  that  region 
of  the  Desert  where  Abbas  Pasha  built  his 
palace,  on  the  very  peak  of  the  mountain 
that  adjoins  Sinai,  these  strange  basket-like 
objects  appear  every  mile  or  two.  He  goes 
up  to  them,  and  finds  that  they  are  the 
skeletons  of  camels  which  the  vulture  has 
picked  clean,  and  which  sun  and  rain  have 
bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  ivory  ;  for  the 
camel  is  left  to  die  on  the  spot  when  he  falls 


down  exhausted.  No  one  throws  a  shovelful 
of  sand  upon  him  ;  ere  his  eye  is  closed,  and 
life  is  gone,  the  vulture  is  there,  screaming 
and  tearing,  till,  in  a  few  hours,  only  his 
bones  remain — in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
to  be  buried  in  the  sweeping  sand-drifl. 

In  the  Desert,  too,  the  traveller  finds 
strange,  traditions,  old  and  new,  Mohamme- 
dan and  Christian — traditions  of  love,  cru- 
elty, superstition,  miracle, — though  none  of 
daring  deeds, — true  deeds  for  moulding  a 
nation's  character,  such  as  fasten  their  stories 
to  the  rocks  of  home.  There  is  Jebel  el- 
Banat,  the  "  Hill  of  the  Maidens,"  where 
two  Arab  sisters, "  long,  long  ago,"  in  the 
madness  of  disappointed  love,  twisted  their 
locks  together,  and  fiung  themselves  from  the 
double  peak  into  the  rocky  ravmes  below. 
There  is  the  grave  of  Sheikh  Amrl  in  the 
northern  region,  between  Hufir  and  Nehe- 
yeh,  where,  beneath  a  rude  cairn,  lie  the 
bones  of  a  chieftain  famed  only  for  the  blood 
he  shed  and  jthe  cruelties  he  inflicted — blood 
and  cruelty  which  still  bring  down  on  his 
remains  the  hot  curses  of  each  passing  son 
of  the  Desert.  There  is  the  chapel-tomb  of 
Sheikh  Saleh,  in  the  valley  which  still  bears 
his  title,  if  not  his  name.  Here,  once  a 
year,  the  Desert-  tribes  assemble  to  com- 
memorate his  birth  or  death,  with  game,  and 
feast,  and  sacrifice.  There  is  the  convent  of 
St  Katharln,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Musa, 
where  miracles  are  recorded,  and  the  places 
shown  where  they  took  place, — the  very  in- 
dentation made  by  the  body  of  Moses  on 
the  rock,  the  very  cypress  tree  planted  by 
Elijah. 

The  silence  of  the  Desert  has  been  fre- 
quently noted  by  travellers.*  There  is  no 
silence  so  profound  anywhere,  either  by  day 
or  night.  The  little  lizards,  shooting  like 
arrows  from  bush  to  bush,  or  from  rock  to 
rock,  are  wholly  noiseless ;  the  black  ants, 
burrowing  everywhere  in  the  sand,  are  un- 
heard ;  the  light  foot  of  the  gazellah  amid 
the  crags  sounds  not,  save  when  he  dashes 
down  some  stone  into  the  valley  below. 
Even  the  wind,  as  it  takes  its  way  over 
the  sands,  moves  along  in  silence  (as  through 
some  iEolian  harp  that  has  lost  its  strings), 
having  no  outstanding  object  to  break  the 
smoothness  of  its  <K>nrse  and  draw  out  the 
sounds,  save  when  it  rouses  itself  into  tem- 
pest. All  is  silence, — silence  euen  at  noon 
— silence  especially  in  moonshine  or  star- 
light—  silence,  whose  profoundness,  when 
long  continued,  ceases  to  be  soothing  or 
solemn,  and  becomes  absolutely  painful,  if 
not  appalling,  oppressing  the  spirit  with  an 
indescribable  sense  of   dreary  desolation. 

*  Stanley,  pp.  14^  65. 
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Mr.  Stanley  thus  refers  to  this  subject,  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  to  the  marvellous  dis- 
tances which  sound  will  traverse  in  these 
solitudes.  His  statement  illustrates  more 
than  one  Scripture  narrative. 

"  It  is  this  probably,  combined  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  atmosphere,  that  produces  the  deep 
stillness  and  consequeot  reverberation  of  the  fau- 
raan  voice,  which  can  never  be  omitted  in  any 
enumeration  of  the  charactenstics  of  Mount 
SinaL  From  the  highest  point  of  R43  Sas&feh  to 
its  lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet,  the 
page  of  a  book,  distinctly  but  not  loudly  read, 
was  perfectly  audible ;  and  every  remark  of  the 
/  various  groups  of  travellers  descending  from  the 
heights  of  the  same  point  rose  clearly  to  those 
immediately  above  them.  It  was  the  belief  of 
the  Arabs  who  conducted  Niebuhr,  that  they 
could  make  themselves  heard  across  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba;  a  belief  doubtless  exaggerated,  yet  prob- 
ably originated  or  fostered  by  the  great  distance 
to  which  in  those  regions  the  voice  can  actually 
be  carried.  And  it  is  probably  from  the  same 
cause  that  so  much  attention  has  been  excited  by 
the  mysterious  noises  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  beard  on  the  summit  of  C^ebel  Mousa, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Um-Shomer,  and  in  the 
mountain  of  Naktus,  or  the  Bell,  so  called  from 
the  legend  that  the  sounds  proceed  from  the  bells 
of  a  convent  enclosed  within  the  mountain.  In 
this  last  instance  the  sound  is  supposed  to  origin- 
ate in  the  rush  of  sand  down  the  mountain  side ; 
sand,  here,  as  elsewhere,  playing  the  same  part  as 
the  waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  In  the  case  of 
Gtobel  Mousa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks 
had  originally  settled  an  the  highest  peak,  but 
were  by  these  strange  noises  driven  down  to  their 
present  seat  in  the  valley ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Um-Sbdmer,  where  it  was  described  to  Burck- 
hardt  as  like  the  sound  of  artillery,  the  pnreciae 
cause  has  never  been  ascertained.  But  in  all 
these  instances  the  effect  must  have  been  height- 
ened bv  the  deathlike  silence  of  a  region  where 
the  fall  of  waters,  even  the  trickling  of  brooks,  is 
unknown." — Pp.  14, 15. 

Once  or  twioe  in  the  course  of  ages  has 
this  silence  been  broken.  Before  the  days 
of  Joseph  or  Abraham,  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had  their  quarries  and  copper-mines  in  these 
solitudes.  At  Sur^bit  EUKhadem  there  are 
still  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  the 
Pharaohs,  as  well  as  the  relics  of  the  smelt- 
ing furnace.  At  Wady  Magharah  there  are 
like  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on  the  soft 
sandstone,  and  slopes  of  debris  down  from 
the  "Magharah"  or  Cave,  where  once  a 
busy  Egyptian  population  toiled  in  excavat- 
ing stones  and  metals  for  King  Gratcheres.* 
At  Wady  Mokatteb  there  remain,  upon  a 
thousand  rocks,  the  written  vestiges  of  the 
multitudes  that  must  once  have  taken  up 


♦  Osbum's  "Monimiental  History  of  Egypt,"  vol 
I,  p.  304. 


their  abode  in  that  most  barren  of  all  desert 
valleys. 

Once  again  was  its  silence  broken  by  the 
voices  and  footsteps,  not  of  thousands,  but 
of  millions,  when  Israel,  their  chain  snapped, 
their  yoke  shivered,  fled  from  the  oppressor. 
In  a  single  day  was  the  Desert  transformed 
into  a  populous  city,  and  the  voice  of  man 
and  woman,  of  age  and  childhood,  was  heard 
amid  these  silent  cliflfs.  Then  the  smoke 
of  Israel's  sacrifice,  the  notes  of  Israel's  song, 
went  up  into  these  tranquil  skies.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Desert  had  a  history.  And 
what  a  history  !  One  only  of  forty  years 
indeed;  but  one  into  whose  brief  years 
were  crowded  events,  of  which  each  one  by 
itself  would  constitute  an  era,  and  make  a 
nation  or  a  country  famous  forever.  That 
story  opens  with  ten  awful  plagues  that  led 
the  oppressor  desolate, — plagues  which  the 
divine  accuracy  of  Scripture  language  for- 
bids us  to  reckon  less  than  supernatural.  If 
ten  battles,  such  as  Marathon  had  been 
fought, — ^if  ten  sieges  such  as  Troy  had  been 
endured,  there  could  not  have  been  a  com- 
mencement of  history  half  so  glorious  as 
that  with  which  Israel's  Desert-story  began. 
Behind  them,  as  they  leave  the  land  of  their 
•bondage,  the  sword  of  the  avenger  flashes ; 
but  the  sea  opens  its  green  waves  to  wel- 
come them,  and  then  closes  its  depths  over 
the  enemies.  And  if  the  retreat  of  Xeno- 
phon's  ten  thousand  has  of  itself  fbrmed  a 
history,  what  estimate  may  we  take  of  that 
history  of  which  the  passage  through  the  sea 
was  but  the  opening  scene?  The  Desert 
receives  them;  the  pillar-cloud  leads  the 
way ;  the  bitter  water  is  sweetened ;  the 
manna  descends ;  the  rock  becomes  a  foun- 
tain; the  old  dwellers  of  the  Desert,  the 
Amalekites,  assail  them  in  vain;  Sinai  is 
reached ;  the  God  of  Israel,  amid  thunder 
and  brightness,  gives  His  law;  for  forty 
years  the  people  wander  amid  these  rocks 
and  valleys  which  we  have  been  sketching. 
Then  the  silence  of  the  Desert  was  broken 
— ^broken  by  miracle  and  mighty  deed — 
broken  by  the  tread  and  voice  of  millions, 
— broken  as  it  never  had  been  before,  or 
since.  For  into  the  silence  out  of  which  it 
emerged,  has  that  old  desert  returned. 

But  in  traversing  these  wastes,  we  carry 
a  history  in  our  hands,  and  for  that  history 
we  are  seeking  sites.  In  one  or  two  spots, 
such  as  the  Written  Vallev  or  Magharah, 
we  are  seeking  a  history  for  sites ;  but  in 
general  it  is  the  converse  of  this  that  we  are 
in  quest  of.  Yet  discoveries  here  are  hard 
to  make.  The  interval  has  been  so  long, 
and  the  population  so  spanty,  that,  though 
the  race  is  still  the  same,  old  names  have 
perished  and  new  ones  been  substituted,  so 
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that  the  work  of  identification  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  Most  of  our 
identifications  are  but  guesses,  while  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  Bible  scenes  connected 
with  Israel's  Exodus  and  sojourn  remains 
unknown.  The  sites  of  Marah  and  Elim — 
as  represented  by  El-How&rah  and  Ghurun- 
del — are  but,  after  all,  conjectures ;  and  Si- 
nai, as  identified  with  Jebel  Musa,  is  only  a 
probability,  founded  upon  circumstantial 
evidence  and  thirteen  centuries  of  unbroken 
tradition.  In  these  cases  the  native  names 
are  no  helps.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
which  have  some  claim  upon  our  notice, 
more  recently  searched  out.  There  is  Had- 
karak,  north-east  of  Jebel  Musa,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  certainly  identified 
with  Mazeroth,  one  of  the  first  stations  to 
which  Israel  came  afler  leaving  Sinai.* 
There  is  Wady  Berak,  which,  though  with 
less  certainty,  is  conjectured  to  represent  the 
Taherah  of  Moses  (Num.  xi.  3,  Deut.  ix. 
22).  There  is  Aelana,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  might 
have  been  reckoned  certainly  the  Elath  of 
Scripture  (Deut.  11  8),  were  it  not  that  Je- 
rome sets  this  down  as  ten  miles  east  of 
Petra ;  and  Ain  el-Ghudyan  might  easily  be 
the  Arabic  transmutation  ofJSzion,  in  Ezion- 
Gaber,  so  far  as  letters  are  concerned  ;  but 
Solomon's  Ezion-Gaber  was  a  seaport, 
whereas  Ghudyani  is  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  shore,— only,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests,  the  gulf  may  have  extended  some 
miles  farther  north  than  at  present.  There 
is  Jebel  esk-Sherah,  a  few  miles  south  of  Pe- 
tra, which  appears  to  be  the  Arabic  successor 
of  the  Hebrew  Motmt  Seir,  There  is  Wady 
Ghudaghidhy  a  little  westward  of  the  Ara- 
bah,  which  probably  represents  the  Gudgo- 
dah  of  Dent.  x.  7,  and  the  Hor-Hagidgad  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  32.  This  is  Ruhaibek  in  the 
north,  which  is  in  all  likelihood  the  Rehoboth 
of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  A  little  farther 
north  is  Ararak^  which  may  bear  the  name 
of  the  Aroer  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Other 
places  besides  these  will,  we  are  assured, 
come  to  light,  as  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
extend.  We  have  not  mentioned  Wady 
Jerur,  as  corresponding  to  the  Oerar  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  this  seems  to  us  very 
doubtful,  to  say  no  more.  If  Dr.  Stewart 
could  show  that  Wady  Jerur  ran  north  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  till  it  approached  the 
ancient  Daroma  of  early  geographers,  he 
would  go  far  to  prove  his  point.  But  Wady 
Jerur  runs  east  and  west;  it  is  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  south  of  the  Daroma ;  it  could 


*  Num.  xi  36.  Wilson's  "Lands of  the  Bible," 
vol  i.  pp.  266-257.  See  also  Burckhardt  and  Rob- 
insoa 
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hardly  have  been  a  Philistine  region,  as  Ge- 
rar  doubtless  was.  Besides,  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  are  express  in  their  statements  as  to 
Gerar  being  only  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Eleutheropolis. 

But  the  whole  of  this  midland  region,  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  Desert,  is  full  of 
interest.  It  has  been  little  traversed,  and 
hence  but  imperfectly  known.  Travellers 
have,  in  most  cases,  turned  off  their  northern 
route  either  at  Nukhl,  or  earlier,  in  order  to 
visit  the  City  of  t^e  Rock,  and  so  have  only 
entered  Palestine  at  Hebron  or  Dhahariyeh. 
Hence  the  whole  district  lying  between  Ka- 
lat  Nukhl  and  Ruhaibeh,  or  rather,  we  might 
say,  between  Nukb  er-Rakineh  and  Bir  es- 
Seba,  has  been  hitherto  but  poorly  explored. 
Yet,  as  some  of  those  who  have  traversed  it 
remark,  this  is  one  of  the  most  historiSlly 
interesting  portions  of  the  Desert ;  if,-  in- 
deed, we  may  call  it  Desert,  and  not  rather 
part  of  Palestine.  It  is  the  land  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  country 
of  faith,  the  home  of  the  sojourners  who 
had  as  yet  reached  no  permanent  dwelling- 
place.  The  reader  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
must  feel  that  this  region  has  attractions  of 
its  own,  which  the  Desert  has  not,  which 
Palestine  has  not, — ^not  merely  something 
belonging  to  a  border  land,  but  something 
linked  in  the  heart  of  every  believing  man 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  those  who 
dwelt  here  as  strangers,  with  nothing  but 
the  tent  and  the  altar. 

But  we  pass  into  the  Land  of  Promise ; 
still,  as  hitherto,  seeking  sites  for  histories. 
Here  the  identification  of  sites  is  much  easier, 
and  has  been  far  more  extensively  accom- 
plished. From  the  time  that  you  cross 
Wady  es-Seba  to  the  hour  when  you  quit 
the  boundary  at  Baneas  or  Saida,  you  tread 
almost  every  hour  upon  ruins,  which,  when 
interrogated,  yield  the  secret  of  their  history 
in  the  somewhat  altered,  but  still  easily  re- 
cognised name.  Three  books  are  all  that 
are  needful  in  assisting  the  traveller — the 
Bible,  Josephus,  and  the  Onomasticon  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  are  minor 
helps,  but  these  are  the  chief.  It  is  almost 
entirely  from  these,  that  maps,  till  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  constructed ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  accurate  these  are 
in  the  main. 

Had  ecclesiastical  tradition  been  less  re- 
lied on ;  had  it  been  dbmissed  at  once  as 
incompetent  and  fidlacious,  these  maps 
would  have  been  much  more  correct  than 
they  are.  But,  relying  on  the  statements  of 
pilgrim-traveUers  who  followed  one  another 
blindly,  and  not  suspicious  of  the  lies  which 
monkush  legends  have  embodied,  both  as  to 
places  and  events,  our  chartographers  have. 
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till  recently,  disfigured  their  maps  by  adopt- 
ing localities  on  ecclesiastical  authority 
alone.  Hence,  till  lately,  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  never  called  in  question ;  the 
pit  of  Joseph  was  set  down  at  Khan  Jub-Yu- 
seph,  not  far  from  the  Huleh  ;  Bethulia  was 

fiven  as  south  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Frank 
fountain ;  Shiloh  was  placed  at  Neby  Sem- 
wil,  close  by  Jerusalem  ;  Dothan  was  writ- 
ten down  as  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  not 
far  from  Safet ;  Tabor  is  called  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Transfiguration.  These  palj)able 
blunders  were  not  accidental,  nor  matters  of 
mere  ignorance :  they  were  the  result  of  an 
unconscious  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, and  of  an  unwillingness  to  abandon 
sites'  which,  if  fictitious,  had  at  least  been 
consecrated  by  the  adorations  of  pilgrim- 
zeal  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Even 
Reland,  in  his  "  Palestina," — a  book  of  mar- 
vellous sagacity,  accuracy,  and  research, — 
has  not  thrown  ofif  the  shackles  of  tradition. 
Clarke  was  the  first  to  take  sword  against 
tradition,  and  his  Travels  contain  the  first 
Attack  upon  the  hitherto  almost  unquestioned 
topography  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  But 
he  was  too  vehement  and  indiscriminate. 
He  was  an  iconoclast  without  judgment; 
and  would  have  swept  away  almost  every 
tradition,  on  the  sole  ground  on  which  others 
had  hitherto  received  them. 

It  began  now  to  be  seen  that  there  were 
two  classes  of  tradition  afloat  throughout 
Palestine,  one  the  native,  the  other  the  monk- 
ish ;  the  former  the  original  and  authentic, 
the  latter  the  superinduced  and  fictitious. 
Distrust  of  the  latter  has  been  working  its 
way  into  men's  minds ;  while  confidence  in 
the  former  has  established  itself  no  less  suc- 
cessfully. Hitherto  men  had  been  content 
with  the  mere  surface  tradition;  but  now 
having  got  dovm  into  a  lower  stratum,  they 
are  amazed  at  the  discoveries  which  they 
are  making, — discoveries  which  had  hitherto 
been  unattempted,— discoveries  which,  thir- 
ty years  ago,  would  have  been  pronounced 
the  fruits  of  rashness  and  irreverence. 

The  well-known  discovery  of  the  true  site 
of  Dothan  supplies  a  good  example.  The 
monkish  traditions  fixed  it  in  a  place  which 
could  not  fit  into  the  Scripture  narrative. 
In  1851,  Lieutenant  Van  de  Velde  found, 
accidentallv,  ruins  which  the  natives  called 
"  Dothan."  These  were  in  a  position  which 
fitted  exactly  into  the  account  in  the  Bible. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  native  tradition  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  topography  of  Palestine. 
When  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  native  agree, 
we  accept  the  agreement,  though  laying  lit- 
tle stress  upon  it ;  when  they  differ,  we  at 
once  receive  the  native  as  the  genuine  and 
trustworthy. 


Every  traveller  who  has  honestly  travers- 
ed, the  land,  with  the  Bible  as  his  guide- 
book, has  made  some  discoveries.  Of  these 
Dr.  Robinson  stands  highest;  and  if  in 
some  points  he  has  failed,  that  failure  need 
not  detract  from  the  greatness  of  his  merits 
as  a  whole.  He  has  crotchets ;  he  writes 
sometimes  in  too  one-sided  a  spirit;  he 
makes  too  much  of  old  travellers,  and  too 
little  of  recent  ones  ;  he  has,  in  our  judg- 
ment, confused  the  topography  of  Jerusa- 
lem ; — but  still  he  has  done  much,  very 
much  for  Palestine.  The  "  Narrative "  of 
the  "Scotch  Deputation,"  published  about 
the  same  time,  has  been  of  no  small  service 
in  the  same  field ;  and  travellers  firom  the 
East  have  in  several  cases  acknowledged  \t» 
value.  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Lands  of  the  Bible" 
is  an  admirable  book,  though  the  lovers  of 
light  reading  may  not  find  tiieir  way  through 
it.  Van  de  Velde's  "  Syria  and  Palestine" 
is  the  work  of  a  Christian  mind  and  an  able 
pen,  though  the  descriptive  is  at  times  ra- 
ther overlaid  with  the  reflective.  As  for 
De  Saulcy,  he  rambles  on  most  agreeably, 
though  hb  discoveries  do  not  always  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  credence,  and  his 
flippancy  (at  times  almost  sc^ticism)  is 
reprehensible.  Of  the  many  others  who 
have  written  their  traveller's  story  we  can- 
not speak  at  length.  Some  are  worthy  of 
careful  study,  as  elucidators  of  Scripture  as 
well  as  of  geography.  When  a  man  writes 
faithfully  of  what  he  himself  did  see  and 
hear,  he  is  worth  reading,  if  he  writes  even 
with  a  moderate  measure  of  inteUigence; 
but  when  he  writes  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
seen  and  heard,  or  of  what  other  travellers 
have  seen  and  heard,  or  of  what  monks  have 
seen  and  heard,  he  is  not  worth  the  time 
spent  on  reading  his  preface,  so  far  at  least 
as  discovery  goes. 

There  is  considerable  danger, — so  fiur,  we 
mean,  as  truth  is  concerned, — ^in  travelling 
with  a  theory  in  one's  head,  especially  if 
the  traveller  be  naturally  somewhat  obstin- 
ate and  hasty.  A  theory  may  be  innocuous 
enough,  if  the  traveller  who  has  given  it 
lodgment  is  quite  willing  to  have  it  dislodged 
and  knocked  to  pieces  at  the  first  ruin  he 
reaches,  or  the  first  hill  his  eye  lights  on  ; 
but  if  he  persists  in  making  it  his  guide,  be- 
lieving and  disbelieving  according  to  its 
suggestions,  he  will  make  little  way  in  topo- 
graphical discovery  anywhere,  and  least  way 
of  all  in  a  land  of  which  the  ancient  land- 
marks are  only  beginning  to  be  dug  up*  or 
recognised.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
ckorography  of  Jerusalem  itself,  of  which 
i  no  satisfactory  plan  or  map  has  yet  been 
!  given.  Robinson  was  much  too  short  time 
I  there,  even  reckoning  both  visits;  and  as  he 
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seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  certain 
leading  points  from  the  very  first,  and  not 
to  have  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion at  his  second  visit,  we  cannot  but  en- 
tertain suspicioris  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
views.  Eight  or  ten  days'  stay  in  that  city 
was  not  sufficient  to  familiarize  him  with  its 
complicated  details,  versant  as  he  was,  more 
than  most,  in  such  matters.  The  evidence 
and  arguments  by  which  some  of  his  main 
positions  are  sustained,  strike  us  as  incom- 
plete, if  not  fallacious.  The  more  that  the 
subject  is  studied,  the  more  will  it  be  seen 
that  the  correct  topography  of  Jerusalem 
remains  yet  to  be  given,  and  that  some  of 
the  main  positions  assumed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son will  require  to  be  first  of  all  set  aside. 
This  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
here,  and  involves  too  many  points,  as  well 
as  the  investigation  of  a  mass  of  evidence, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  would  require  a 
whole  article.  But  it  is  right  that  thoseln- 
terested  in  the  matter  should  be  made  to 
know  that  there  have  be«n  very  decided  ex- 
ceptions taken  to  Dr.  Robinson's  theory, 
apd  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject  consider  it  as  far  from  being 
settled  as  ever.  Most  thoroughly  has  the 
American  traveller  sifted  one  question,  that 
relating  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  demon- 
strated  that  the  present  site  is  a  fiction ; — 
ancient  and  venerable  it  may  be,  but  not  the 
less  a  fiction.  On  other  points,  however,  he 
has  not  been  so  successful ;  and  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  our  judgment,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  quite  re- 
cent American  work,  whose  title  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  artide.  The  author  thus 
combats  one  of  his  fellow-countryman's 
leading  positions, — ^that  relating  to  the  lie  of 
the  TyropoBon,  and  what  we  may  call  its 
western  terminus.  It  may  be  difficult  fully 
to  explain  the  matter  without  a  plan,  but  the 
following  passage  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
tell  its  own  tale : — 

''I  have  vet  aDother  view  of  this  matter  to 
take.  Dr.  RobiDson  gives  part  of  the  passage 
from  Joaepbos,  as  follows : 

«( '  Over-against  this  (Akra)  was  a  third  hill, 
by  nature  lower  Ihan  Akra,  and  formerly  separat' 
ed  by  another  broad  valley.  Bat,  afterwards,  in 
the  times  when  the  Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw 
earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city 
with  the  temple.' 

<«  This  third  hill  was  Mouit  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
the  temple.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  no 
intimation  that  Akra  was  semirated  from  Moriah 
by  any  valley.  Even  Dr.  Robinson's  peculiar 
method  of  translating  the  passage  (which  gives 
us  a  sentence  actually  without  meaning)  is  cer- 
tainly conclusive  that  the  ^ other  broad  valley' 
did  not  separate  Akra  from  Moriah.  This  trans- 
lation, if  it  means  anything,  impliea  that  Moriah 


itself  was  divided  by  another  broad  valley.  Bat 
the  Greek  is  irXarem  ^apayyi  dieipyofievoc  dXXy 
irpoTtpov,  and  the  correct  translation,  I  apprehend, 
*  formerly  otherwise  separated  by  a  broad  valley,' 
that  is,  from  the  other  city.  The  sentence  will 
then  read :  *  Over-against  thislwas  a  third  hill, 
by  natare  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly  other- 
wise separated  (t. «.,  from  the  other  city,  or  Zion) 
by  a  broad  valley.  Bat,  afterwards,  in  the  times 
when  the  Asmoneans  raled,  they  threw  earth 
into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with 
the  temple.' 

**  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  Akra  included  the 
whole  moon-like  sweep  of  the  hill  from  Zion  to  the 
fortress  of  Antonia,  then  Akra  actaally  needed  to 
be  divided  from  the  temple  by  the  trench,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  it  by  filling  up  a  valley. 
And  we  are  left  to  look  for  such  a  heaping  up 
(aro«)  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  below. 
We  are  at  no  loss  to  find  it  The  causeway 
across  this  valley  has  long  been  a  sabjeot  of  dis- 
cussion. Its  existence  is  manifest  enoagh  to  the 
eye,  since  it  is  impossible  to  go  down  the  Tyro- 
poeon valley  without  climbing  over  it  as  it  crosses 
the  valley  about  on  a  line  with  the  north  end  of 
Zion. 

"The  sentence,  then,  has  a  distinct  meaning 
and  connection.  The  third  hill,  Moriah,  was 
lower  than  Akra,  which  actually  sloped  off  to  it 
on  the  north  of  the  temple.  This  was  its  relation 
to  Akra.  Otherwise,  that  is  as  regards  the  other 
great  part  of  the  citv,  Zion,  it  was  separated 
from  it  by  a  broad  valley,  which  afterward  the 
Maccabees  heaped  np  with  a  causeway,  so  that 
the  approach  to  it  from  that  city  shoald  be  as 
nearly  on  a  level,  as  it  already  was  from  the  new 
city.  The  result  of  this  work  is  obvious.  It 
connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  as  it  was  al- 
ready connected  with  Akra,  and  thus  it  was  pos- 
sible to  walk  entirely  around  the  central  basin  of 
the  city  on  an  unvarying  level,  crossing  the 
Tyropoeon  and  the  trench  of  Antonia  by  bridges. 

*'  It  follows,  if  we  have  correctly  located  Akra, 
that  the  Tyropceon  valley  is,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  that  valley  which  cat  off  the  north  side 
of  Zion,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  of  whose  ravine 
the  precipitous  cliff)  of  Zion  and  Akra  arose. 
This  valley  came  into  the  great  basin  in  the  heart 
of  the^^city,  and  tuminfi^  southward,  under  the 
north-eastern  diffii  of  Zion,  continued  down  to 
Siloam,  being  then  a  broader  valley,  but  retaining 
the  same  name.  The  obiection,  that  this  name 
would  not  correctly  apply  to  the  two  valleys, 
loses  its  force  if  we  beheve  the  crescent  shape  of 
Akra,  which  I  have  suggested,  since  there  would 
then  be  no  other  valley  coming  into  the  basin  ex- 
cept this  one,  which  continu^  by  a  uniform  de- 
scent towards  Siloam ;  nor  is  it  uni>068ible  that 
the  salesmen  who  gave  it  its  name  oridnally,  car- 
ried on  their  business  in  both  parts  of  the  valley, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  uniform 
name.  "—Pp.  267-269.* 

Williams  was  much  longer  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  his  length  of  residence  would  have  given 
his  opinions  some  weight,  had'  he  not  been 


*  Primes  ''Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land." 
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all  the  \Mhile  engrossed  with  a  theory,  or 
rather  wrapt  up  in  one  great  ecclesiastical 
idea,  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  on  the  true  Calvary.  This  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  must  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards.  Wall  and  gate,  tower  and  hill, 
must  be  made  to  give  way  to  this. 

To  defend  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church, 
Mr.  Williams  has  written  his  massive  work, 
in  which  the  reader  may  find  all  that  can 
possibly  be  said  upon  the  ecclesiastical  side 
of  the  question.  But  written  by  a  partisan, 
the  book  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  not  been  in  Jerusalem 
at  all,  yet  he  writes  a  book  of  wonderful  ac- 
curacy upon  several  points  connected  with 
its  topography,*  His  theory  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  being  the  original  site  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  open  to  more  ob- 
jections than  he  seems  to  think,  or  than  even 
his  acuteness  and  ingenuity  could  answer. 
But'  his  book  is  ingenious,  though  its  writer 
is  too  much  of  a  dogmatist. 

The  briefest,  but  perhaps  ablest  treatise 
on  the  whole  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  two 
numbers  of  the  "  Museum  of  Classical  An- 
tiquities." Though  not  admitting  some  of 
the  author's  conclusions,  we  think  highly  of 
his  work.f 

Superstition  has  thrown  its  network  of 
fictions  over  Jerusalem,  perplexing  and  ra- 
velling its  entire  geography.  We  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in  disentangling 
the  confusion,  and  separating  the  real  from 
the  unreal.  But  no  complete  unravelling  can 
be  effected  till  we  have  gone  below  the  sur- 
face. It  is  easy  to  deny  a  legend,  or  to  dis- 
pute a  name,  or  to  disprove  a  site ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover  the  truth  which  may 
have  been  smothered  beneath  the  fiction, 
and  to  substitute  the  true  site  and  the  old 
name  for  those  which  ignorance  or  church- 
crafl  may  have  given. 

Yet  in  sweeping  away  the  false,  let  us  be- 
ware of  abandoning  the  true,  or  think  to 
conciliate  the  adherent  of  the  false  by  cast- 
ing suspicion  on  the  true,  as  if  all  were 
either  equallv  certain  or  equally  doubtful. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wise  and  honest 
discrimination  ;  there  is  a  weighing  of  evi- 
dence and  a  sifting  of  testimony.  A  delibe- 
rate and  unsparing  onslaught  upon  the  ficti- 
tious is  no  indication  of  a  man's  unwilling- 
ness to  hold  fast  that  which  is  genuine.  Tra- 
ditions of  truth  and  doctrine  not  found  in 
the  Bible  had  better,  we  imagine,  be  let  alone, 
unless  evidence  of  inspiration  can  be  adduced 


♦   "  An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of 
Jeruaalem,"  etc.,  by  James  Ferguson,  F.R.A.S.  I84t. 
t  Vol  ii^  p.  18.     April,  1853. 


equal  to  that  on  which  the  canon  rests. 
Traditions  of  miracles  subsequent  to  the 
days  of  the  apostles  may  be  received  by 
those  who  ,are  in  need  of  new  miracles,  but 
their  authenticity  ought  to  be  decided  grave- 
ly, and  the  vouchers  duly  ascertained.  Bat 
in  regard  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  truest 
of  all  true  books,  we  should  knbw  that  we 
give  up  all  if  we  admit  that  it  contains  in- 
accuracies in  its  statements. 

Strauss's  object  was  to  discover  inaccura- 
cies in  Scripture,  in  order  to  prove  it  mythi- 
cal. He  believed  in  Biblical  coniradictions 
as  part  of  its  inspiration, — as  that  which  in- 
dicated its  mythical  character.  Its  contra- 
dictions were  needful,  in  order  to  keep  men 
from  believing  its  straightforward  simplicity. 
This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  not 
generally  accepted,  even  by  those  who  are 
as  eager  as  the  German  to  detect  inconsist- 
encies; as  it  is  thought  more  scholarlikeand 
more  scientific  to  make  these  blots  reasons 
for  lowering  the  vulgar  standard  of  in^ira- 
tion,  and  flinging  off  the  trammels  which 
that  standard  had  fastened  round  the  free- 
dom of  judgment,  and  by  which  it  had  stereo- 
typed theology. 

To  believe  without  a  standard  of  belief^ 
to  think  without  a  rule  of  thought,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  spiritual  freedom. 
Thus  at  least  wide  enough  room  is  I^ 
either  for  sailing  or  for  drying,  as  the  caae 
may  be ;  compass,  and  helm,  and  anchor, 
being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  super- 
seded by  superior  seamanship,  and  ability 
to  calculate  on,  if  not  to  control,  the  ele- 
ments. The  men  are  no  doubt  brave,  the 
sea  is  wide  and  deep,  its  surfi^  at  present 
looks  blue  and  winning ;  but  are  its  further 
shores  verdure  or  barrenness  1 — ^at  its  bot- 
tom are  there  pearls  or  only  rocks  ] 

One  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the  read- 
er of  these  Eastern  travels,  as  he  turns  page 
after  page,  is  the  marvellous  accuracy  of 
Scripture  in  small  things.  The  narrative 
spreads  itself  over  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  —  or  at  least  the  narrators,  from 
Moses  to  John,  extend  along  this  line, — no 
one  having  any  communication  with  the 
other.  Yet  in  their  minutest  details  there 
is  harmony.  As  to  men,  places,  names, 
distances,  how  singular  the  concurrence! 
Impostors  avoid  details.  He  who  com- 
piled the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  has 
shown  some  sagacity  in  keeping  to  general 
statement.  He  names  plaoes,  but  he  never 
commits  himself  to  relative  position  or  dis- 
tance. The  Bible,  in 'almost  every  chapter, 
commits  itself  to  both  of  these  ;  nor  in  any 
one  known  instance  has  geographical  incor- 
rectness, or  even  indistinctness,  been  de- 
tected.   Eadi  new  trayeller  is  discoveriiig 
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fresh  examples  of  precision  and  acoaracy, 
not  merely  greater  than  that  of  Jerome  ^id 
Eusebius,  but  even  of  Josephus  himself. 

It  neither  challenges  scrutiny  nor  evades 
it.  It  lets  things  take  their  course,  in  the 
manifest  confidence  that  it  can  be  no  loser 
by  discoveries  in  science,  in  history,  or  in 
topography.  It^  makes  no  haste.  It  can 
anord  to  wait,  quietly  enduring  the  re- 
proaches flung  on  it,  and  the  suspicions 
raised  as  to  its  integrity.  It  waited  long 
for  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  obelisk,  tomb, 
and  temple.  They  came  at  last,  and  it 
found  itself  no  loser.  It  waited  longer  for 
the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Nineveh. 
They  came  at  last,  and  it  found  in  them  a 
vindication  and  a  testimony  which  have 
given  courage  to  many  a  friend,  And  sober- 
ed, if  not  silenced,  many  an  adversary. 

It  waited  with  equal  equanimity  for  the 
results  of  topographical  discovery  in  those 
lands  of  which  it  was  more  especially  the 
annalist.  This  was,  of  all  others,  the  thing 
most  fitted  to  test,  and  in  which  failure 
would  certainly  involve  tiie  loss  of  character 
as  well  as  reverence.  In  this  balance  it  has 
been  weighed — ^weighed  by  caviller  and  ad- 
mirer— and  not  found  wanting.  There  were 
many  dties  or  places  for  which  it  did  not 
need  to  wait,  for  all  along  it  had  been  a 
correct  topographer.  Hebron,  and  Bethle 
hem,  and  Samaria,  and  Nazareth,  and  many 
other  towns,  have  stood  out  from  the  ear- 
Jiest  age  as  witnesses  to  its  correctness. 
Above  all,  Jerusalem !  No  amount  of  ec- 
clesiastical rubbish  has  been  sufficient  to 
overlay  or  displace  the  main  features  of 
that  city  and  its  suburbs.  Along  its  west- 
em  side,  spreading  out  to  the  south,  stretch- 
es the  old  plain  or  valley  of  Rephaim,  whexe 
David  fought,  once  and  again,  the  hosts  of 
Philistia.  Here  the  Kedron,  beginning  be- 
yond the  north-western  angle  of  the  wall, 
sweeps  round  the  city  with  its  quiet  curve, 
deepening  as  it  bends,  and  widening  into 
the  fruitful  hollow  where  the  old  olives  still 
mark  the  Garden  of  Grethsemane.  There 
rises,  to  the  east,  the  grey  ridge  of  Olivet, 
with  its  scattered  olives  here  and  there,  re» 
minding  the  gazer  of  what  it  once  was,  ere 
Titus  swept  away  its  verdure,  stem  and 
branch.  There,  to  the  south-east^  where  the 
extremity  oi  Tyropoeon  divides  Sion  from 
Ophel,  is  Siloam,  or,  as  it  is  now  modern- 
ized, Silw4n,-jnot  a  brook^  as  Milton  calls 
it,  nor  Sk  fountain,  as  other  poets  have  named 
it,  but  a  pool,  as  Nehemiah  and  the  evan- 
gelist have  truly  designated  it, — a  pool  now 
in  ruins  and  almost  empty,  but  still  remind- 
ing the  traveller  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
verity.    There  is  Sion,  too,  with  the  oblong 


castle  which  now  represents  the  Tower  of 
David,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  has  sprung 
out  of  the  ruins  of  that  very  tower  which 
took  the  name  of  Judah's  king.  There  are 
all  these  great  features  of  the  wondrous 
city,  just  as  Scripture  has  drawn  them. 
Time  and  the  spoiler  have  swept  away 
much,  but  they  have  failed  in  some  things ; 
and  these  have  been  lef);  as  witnesses  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  old  sketches  of  Jerusa- 
lem given  us  a  hundred  times  over  in  the 
Book  of  Truth. 

Not  a  few  of  the  sites  for  which  it  waited 
long,  refusing  to  alter  its  measurements  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  caprice,  have  within 
these  twenty  years  come  to  light.  In  the 
eastern  Kerak,  perched  on  one  of  the  stal- 
wart hUls  that  frown  over  the  BUhr  Lut,  is 
recognised  now  "  Kir  of  Moab  ;"  as  in  the 
Galilean  Kerak,  whose  ruins  cover  the 
mounds  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
B&hr  Tubariyeh,  is  found  the  Tarrichea  of 
Josephus,  if  not  also  the  Rakkath  of  Joshua. 
For  fourteen  hundred  years  Shiloh — ^where 
the  tabernacle  stood,  and  Samuel  minister- 
ed, and  Eli  died — ^was  fixed  on  the  high 
peak,  some  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
named  Nebi  Semwil,  in  contradiction  to  the 
old  narrative.  A  traveller  passing  north- 
ward from  el-Bireh  to  Nablus,  turns  some 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  his  way  to  the 
right,  and  there,  on  the  high  slope  of  a  hill 
which  commands  a  whole  network  of  val- 
leys, he  finds  mounds  of  curious  ruins, 
named  Seilun,  on  the  very  spot  to  which  the 
Divine  narrative  would  have  led  him.  Not 
above  a  few  miles  from  the  hills  of  Nazareth 
in  one  direction,  and  no  fiurther  from  Tabor 
on  the  other,  stands  an  old  square  ruin, 
eommandbg  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Zerin ;  and  in  it  we  see 
the  ancient  Jezreel  of  Ahab.  A  little  far- 
ther north  lies  a  filthy  village,  fenced  round 
with  prickly  pears  instead  of  walls:  its 
name  is  Solam,  representing  beyond  doubt 
the  ancient  Shunem  of  Elisha.  These  are 
but  one  or  two  of  the  many  places  which 
have  of  late  years  come  up  to  view,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  which  has  so  strikingly  ve- 
rified the  Scripture  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its 
minutest  details. 

For  other  sites  it  still  waits.  A  few  years 
will  bring  more  numerous  confirmations. 
It  waits  for  the  discovery  of  Gapemaum; 
for  Dr.  Robinson's  proof  as  to  Khan  Min- 
yeh  is  defective  and  inconclusive*  It  waits 
for  the  discovery  of  Dan,  in  the  extreme 
north;  for  Dr.  Wilson's  ingenious  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  identity  of  lell-el-Kadi  and 
Dan,  from  the  common  signification  of  their 
names  (judge),  is  after  all  doubtful,  though 
adopted  by  ail  subsequent  trayellers.     It 
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waits  for  the  resuscitation  of  Zelzah,  in  the 
borders  of  Beojamin ;  for,  U^ough  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Scotch  Deputation,  as  to  its 
being  the  modern  Beit-jalah,  on  the  olive 
heights  above  Rachel's  tomb,  is  not  unlikely, 
it  wants  corroboration.  It  waits  till,  some- 
where within  a  two  miles'  range  of  Jerusa- 
lem, some  traveller  shall  light  on  Mizpah  of 
Benjamin,  the  city  of  the  assembled  tribes 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges ;  for  Mr.  Stanley's 
idea,  that  it  is  the  Scopus  of  Josephus, 
though  not  improbable,  is  uncertain.  It 
waits,  too,  for  the  discovery  of  Emmaus, 
so  well  known,  though  but  once  named  in 
New  Testament  story ;  for  most  assuredly 
the  Nicopolis  of  the  Romans  is  not  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Josephus. 
That  the  Roman  Nicopolis  is  now  the  Arab 
Amw&s,  and  that  Amw^  represents  some 
ancient  Emmaus, — these  points  are  clear 
enough.  But  Emmaus  —  meaning,  as  it 
probably  does,  hot  baths  —  was  a  name 
know^i  in  the  north  as  well  as  the  south  of 
Palestine.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  was  a 
village  some  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Jerusalem,  —  a  distance  which  men  might 
quietly  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  day, — not  a  city 
twenty  miles  ofij  a  distance  which  men, 
going  and  returning,  could  not  possibly  ac- 
complish so  as  to  be  present  in  the  evening 
in  Jerusalem. 

We  still  wait  for  the  discovery  of  Em- 
maus, sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  It  will 
come  in  good  time ;  not  by  the  alteration  of 
the  text  either  of  Luke  or  Josephus,  but  by 
some  traveller,  who  has  no  theory  to  sup- 
port, lighting  on  some  old  ruin,  which  his 
fellah-guide  tells  him  is  called  Amw&s  like 
two  or  three  other  places, — some  far  off,  and 
some  near.  But  for  such  a  discovery  the 
Bible  does  not  need  to  make  haste,  nor  do 
its  readers  need  to  be  impatient.  It  will 
come  in  good  time. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  one  would 
contend  for  the  accuracy  of  Scripture,  even 
in  its  words.  Accurate  precision  forms  the 
very  perfection  of  Euclid's  "  Elements"  and 
Newton's  "  Principia;"  nor  is  it  any  dispar- 
agement of  these  to  pronounce  them  stereo- 
typed and  unalterable.  A  modem  Grerman, 
indeed,  has  said  that  "everything  noble 
loses  its  aroma  as  soon  as  men  restrict  it  to 
an  unchangeable  form;"  yet  no  one  sup- 
poses that  Euclid  or  Newton  have  lost  their 
nobility  because  they  are  unchangeable  in 
their  form  and  trutli.  It  is  the  glory  of 
science,  that  each  proposition  in  these  works 
is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  first  demon- 
strated by  its  author.  Truth  never  changes. 
It  advances,  it  expands,  it  multiplies ;  but 
it  does  not  change.  It  may  be  added  to,  but 
it  cannot  be  taken  from.     In  acquiring  new 


territory,  it  does  not  surrender  the  old.  Its 
annexations  are  all  genuine  additions.  No 
mathematics,  however  advanced,  gives  up 
old  territory ;  so  no  theology,  however  "  ad- 
vanced," can  renounce  the  dogmatical  ac- 
quisitions of  the  past,  unless  on  the  ground 
tnat  they  are  false.  To  call  them  obsolete, 
is  childish ;  to  say  they  are  not  suited  to  the 
age,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  age  more  than 
of  them.  Mathematics  cannot  advance  save 
by  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  first  principles  ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  theology  can  ad- 
vance. Nor  can  anything  be  more  suspi- 
cious than  this  disposition  to  make  progress 
by  leaving  old  truth  behind.  No  one  feels 
himself  shackled  by  his  full  belief  in  the 
"  Principia."  His  adherence  to  these  is  no 
hindrance  to  progress:  much  the  reverse. 
Nor  does  our  adherence  to  the  accurate  and 
unchangeable  forms  of  thought  and  theology, 
given  us  in  Scripture,  prevent  our  making 
constant  addit]0Be.to  pur  knowledge.  Love 
does  not  grow  by  giving  up  the  past ;  nor 
does  faith ;  nor  does  knowledge ;  nor  does 
theology. 

Not  willingly  would  any  one  admit  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  &vourite  author  :  not  with- 
out a  sigh  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  words  of  "  Par^lise  Lost"  were  not 
Milton's  words.  So,  not  willingly  can  any 
one  concede  the  inaccuracy  of  Scripture: 
not  without  a  sigh  can  any  one  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  its  words  are  not  the 
words  of  God.  If  the  Atheist  be  really 
sincere,  it  must  have  been  with  a  sorrowful 
heart  that  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  blessed 
Being ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  no  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  terror  that  he  discovered 
that  the  world's  great  arch  was  without  a 
keystone.  And  if  the  deniers  of  verbal  ac- 
curacy to  Scripture  be  thoroughly  sincere,  it 
must  have  been  with  no  common  bitterness 
of  soul  that  they  discovered  that  the  Bible 
was  inaccurate,  and  that  its  words  were  not 
the  words  of  God.  What  struggles  it  must 
have  cost  them  to  believe  this !  With  what 
reluctance  they  must  have  come  to  this  sad 
conclusion !  With  what  fear  must  they  en- 
ter on  all  speculation,  knowing  that  they  are 
thus  shut  out  from  the  great  source  of  cer- 
tainty !  And  with  what  tenderness  should 
thev  bear  with  the  scruples  of  those  who  are 
still  clinging  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
restU3g  ^emselves  on  the  belief,  that  Grod 
has  spoken,  that  Gk>d  has  written,  not 
thoughts  merelv,  but  wordlt— unerring  words 
— which  they  find  to  be  no  chain,  no  tram- 
mel, but  a  lamp  unto  their  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  their  path ! 

The  most  original  thinker  is  not  the  man 
who  speculates  or  dreams ;  but  the  man  who 
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studies  the  processes  of  nature,  outer  and 
inner, — and  on  these  grafts  his  thoughts,  and 
out  of  these  originates  his  propositions,  or 
axioms,  or  deductions.  For  all  these  pro- 
cesses  are  the  visible  expression  of  thoughts 
far  higher  and  wider  than  those  of  man. 
So  the  most  original  and  most  advanced 
theologian  is  not  the  man  who  flings  abroad 
'new  opinions  gaily  clothed ;  but  the  man 
who  studies  every  word  of  Scripture,  and 


every  fact  contained  in  these.  For  these 
words  and  facts  are  of  all  others  the  most 
pregnant  and  fruitful ;  seeing  they  are  the 
embodiments  of  divine,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely j3rq/awn(^  thought; — thought  which, 
if  carefully  deposited  and  honestly  cherished, 
will  prove  the  parent  of  an  endless  off- 
spring,—  true,  original,  and  progressive, 
though  not  of  course,  like  itself,  perfect  and 
divine. 


